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Eph a Ephesians. 
PnaPhilippians. 
ColaColossians. 


1 Th, 2 Thai and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Tial and 9 
Timothy. 

Tit a Titus, 

Philem a Philemon. 

He a Hebrews. 
JaaJames. 

1 P, 2 Pal and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, S Jnat 2|| 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

RevaRerelatlcii. 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors* names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 

zur sem. Religionsgesch.,1^^^* \lS^ovtn.ii\i^Lehrhuch d» hah, Arch/iologie^ 2 vola 
.]^ldwin=2>icf. of Philosophy and Psychology. 1804. 

3 vols. 1901-.1905, 


.Barth siNominfdbUdung in den sem» Sprachen. 

V - 2 vols. 1889, 1891 (M894). 

jBenzingerxs^e^. Arcluiologie^ 1894. 

Brockelrnann = d* arah. Litteratur. 2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. • Bom. Bechtshuch aus dem 
funften Jdhrhnnd&rt^ 1880. 

Budge =(rorf« of pie Egyptians^ 2 vols. 1903. 

I)aremberg-Saglio = Dic^. des ant. grec. et rom.. 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye = XcAr&if cA der Beligionsgesch.^, 
1905. 

Ben zinger = Enchirid ion Sym bolorum Freiburg 

im Br., 1911. 

Beu8sen=i>ie Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty Desertay 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm Ac Mythologies^ 3 vols. 1876-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

‘RambvLXger—Bmlencyciopddie fiirBibel u.fBaliiyM, 
i. 1870 (*T892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 189f f., 1897. 

'Ro\iiie>r=iA ltcdthvher Sprachschatz, 1891 tf. 

Holtzmann-Z6pirel=Xca;icon f, Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wcseri^y 1895. ^ . 

Howitt=X^«^M;c Tribes of S. Australia^ 

Jubainville=Co«r;s de Lilt, celtiquc, i.-xii., 188311 

Lagrange = Etudes surles religions sCmitiques^, 1904. 

Lane=2ln ArabiC’English Dictionartj, 186311. 

Lang = Ary^A, liitual and Bcligion'^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lep3ias=/>cnAw«/er aus Mgypten u. AEthiopient 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenl)erger =.®nryc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Jjidzhatski—Bnndbuch der nordsem. ' Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1806. 

Muir = 5rtw.?AnV Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Aniolt = .d Concise Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 189411'. 


Pauly-WiBSOwa=J2cale»cyc. der elassischen Alter- 
tumswissensekaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chii>iez=.ffw^. de VArt dans VAntiguiti, 
1881 tf. 

Prellcr=ii!67n{fircAc Mythologie, 1858. 

Religion des peuples non-civilisis, 1883. 

Bie\\m^HandiDbrterbuch d. hibl. Altertams^, 1893- 
1894. 

I Robinson Researches inPalestine^, 1856. 

Roscher=Xca;. d. or. u, rom. Mythologie, 1^4. 

Schatf-Herzog = TAe New Schaff -Herzog Encyclo- 
j)edia of llclig. Knowledge, 1908 tf'. 

Schenkel = XiAe/-Xea:icon, 6 vols. 1869-1876. 

SchUrer = GXK», 3 vols. 1898-1901 \I1JP, 6 vols. 
1890 tr.]. 

Schwally = Xc5cn nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = Xrc6. Wbrterhuch znm AT, 1893. 

Smcnd=XcAr5wcA der alttest. Beligionsge8ch.\ 
1899. 

Smith, (G. A.)- Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. Religion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Spencer {V[.)=i Principles of Sociology^, 1885-1896. 

Spencer-G illen * = Native Tribes of Central A ustralia, 
. 1899. 

Spencer-Gillen^ = A"o?’fAcr» Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete~7’Ae OT in Greek, S vols. 1893 If. 

Tylor (E. Primitive Cultured, 1891 [*1903]. 

Ueberweg- //w^. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber =X«diA'cAc Theology, auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandfen Svhriftcn'^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Rdigion der alien H^gypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised. Religion of the Anc. 
Egyptia7is, 1897]. 

Wilkinson = il/a???<crA and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zxmz^Die gottesdienstlicficn Vortrdge der Juden^, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopcedlas, 

A A =Archiv fur Anthropologie. 

AAOJ American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

TFs: Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
W isscnscliaf ten . 

.4X=Archiv fur Ethnographie. 

AEG—As^Hjr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

il6rCr=Abhandlungen d. Gdttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wiasenschaften. 

AGPA= Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie. 

.4 American Historical Review. 

A Ancient Hebrew Tradition (llommel). 

A JPA= American Journal of Philosophy. 

= American Journal of Psycliology. 

-dtJXJPX?- American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy aud Education. 

^X5X= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

JTAs= American Journal of Theology. 

Annales du Mus^o Guimet. 

APESssAntericAn Palestine Exploration Society. 

Archiv fur Papyrusforschung. 

Anthropological Review. 

^Prr^Arohiv fur Rel^ionswissenschaft. 

^<9 « Acta Sanctorum (BoUandos). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

^iS(r=Abhandl ungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wiasenschaften. 

ASoc =UAmi6c Sociologique. 

.4 <9 lP/=: Archaeological Survey of W. India. 
/4^=Allgemeiue Zeitung. ^ 

P^G^ = Beitrage zur alien Geschichte. ^ 

BASS-BeitrUge ziir Assyriologie u. 86m. Sprach- 
wisscnschuit (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt), 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^niquo. 
Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG= Bombay Gazetteer. 

Bt7=rBellura Judaicura (Josephus). 
i?X=Bamnton Lectures. 

BXX?= Bulletin de Litt6rature Eccl6siastique. 

BOR = Bah. and Oriental Record. 

BE=s Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Atliens. 
BHAA = Bulletin de la Sue. arch6ologique k Alez- 
andrie. 

J55i4 Xst Bulletin de la Soc. d*AnthropologiedeLyon. 
Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

Bulletin de la Soc. de Gkographie. 

PP»9=s Buddhist Text Society. 

! Pfr= Biblical World. 

I BZaBiblisohe Zeitschrift. 
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CM/Bi/=sCompte8 rendus de TAcad^mie dea In- 
gcriptiona et Belles-Lettres. 

Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

Catholic Encyclopfiedia. 

CF=: Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGjS^= Cults of the Greek States (Famell), 

C7= Census of India. 

Corpus Iiiscrip. Atticarum. 

C7J5= Corpus Inscrip. Etrusearum. 

CIGss. Corpus I nscri p. Gra*carum. 

C77>= Corpus Inscrip, Latinarum. 

C/<S= Corpus Inscrip. Seniiticarum. 

(707= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; see below]. 

Ci2= Contemporary Review. 

(7ei2 = Celtic Review. 

C7?i2= Classical Review. 

(7Ci?= Church (Quarterly Review. 

(75^7 = Corpus S<^ript. Eccles. Latinonim. 
DACL^DiQt, d’Archdologie chr^tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

D2?= Diet, of the Bible. 

DCA = Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

D(7(r=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

D/=Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DAB = Diet, of National Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psycholop^. 

TF=DenkBchriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenachaften. 

Jf?Bi=:Kiicyclop8edia Biblica. 

= En^clopacdia Britannica. 

EEFAf = p. Explor. t'und Memoirs. 

R/=rEncycloj»M*dia of Islam. 

E HE -The present work, 

Ea^ = Expositor. 

Ra;;)T=: Expository Times. 

7R6r=Fragmeiita Historicorum Graecorum (coll. 

C. Miiller, Paris, 1885). 

RRss Folklore. 

FLJ = Folklore Journal. 

7Xi2= Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arclu^ologique. 

CrR*= Golden Bough* (Frazer). 

(tGA =G5ttingi8che Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGi\r= Gdttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gbttingen). 

G/AP=Grundris8 d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
(7/rP= Grundrisa d. Iranischen Philologie. 
G«/K=Geschichte des JUdischen Volkes. 
(7F/=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

Handbook of American Indiana. 

HDB = Hastings* Diet, of the Bible. 
ffEss Historia Ecclesiastica. 

^^jy^'^^^Btorical Geography of the Holy Land 
Smith). 

JEr/= History of Israel. 
ffj = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP as History of the Jewish People. 

EiV's Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

EWB = Hand wdrterbuch. 

/A = Indian Antiquary. 

/C7(7= International Critical Commentary. 

7(70= International Congress of Orientalista. 
/(7P= Indian Census Report (1901). 

7G= Inscrip. Grseem (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ff.). 

IGA = Inscrip. Greecas Antiquissimse. 

/G/as Imperial Gazetteer of India* (1886); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

/<7E as International Journal of Ethics. 

777/=: International Theological Library, 

JA = Journal Asiatique. 

•LdPX= Journal of American Folklore. 

Jilis: Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
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t7AG«S= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

tTAiSR = Journal o^l^e Anthropological Society ol 

J“A»S'Re= Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

J'RLss Journal of Biblical Literature. 

7Rr/S= Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

777= Journal des Debate. 

J7>PA= Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

777= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS as Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. 

.777(7= Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 

7775= Journal oi Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=JeiiiieT Litteraturzeitung. 

PPA= Journal of Philology. 

JP7’A= Jahrbucher f. protest. Theologie. 

J'P7’5= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Jewish Quarterly Review. 

77^./4 7= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JPA 5= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JjRA 5(7= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

7P.45A= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JPG5= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Journal of Theological Studies. 

KA P*= Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
188.3. 

A''.47’*=Zimmern-Win(klcr’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or'Tr/S^Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF = Keilinschriften und die GeschichUfor- 
schung, 1878. 

7CJ5^ = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

L(?PA=Literaturblatt fiir Oriental. PhUologie. 

707’= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

XP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

X55f =Leipziger sem. Studien. 

il/=M61u8ine. 

ilfA7RX = M6moireB de TAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MB AW = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AfG/7=Monumenta Germaniie Historica (Pertz). 

J7G7P = Mittheilun^n der Gesellschaft fUr jiid- 
i.sche Volkskuntte. 

ilfGIFJ»*Monats8chrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judeu turns. 

Jtf7= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westerniarck). 

MNDFV = .Mittheihmgen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Pallistina-Vereins. 

AfP= Methodist Review. 

M VG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft dee 
Juden turns. 

NBA G= Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

ArG= Nineteenth Century. 

NH WB = Neuhebr&isches W brterbuch. 

7V/7VQ=: North Indian Notes and Queries. 

iVAir=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

7VG= Notes and Queries. 

7^^= Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

0PD = Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

GXZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

05= Ononiastica Sacra. 

0r«7C=01d Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OrP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA 05= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

PA5R= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soo. of 
Bombay. 
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PMSE S5 Proceedings Royal ooc. of Edinburgh. 
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TCks Tribes and Castes. 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 
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Transactions of Ro^lol^torical Society. 
TBiSBs Transactions of BoywNBoo. of Edinburgh. 
r^Sa-Texts and Studies. 

TSBA MBTrans. of the Soc. of Biblical Archseology. 
TlIsTexte u. Untersuchungen. 

TFA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

WZKM^ Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Graeco- 
Roman). — By the term Miction* in the literary 
sense we understand any tale or narrative — what- 
ever its length and whether in poetry or prose- 
told or written for amusement or for instruction. 
This rough working delinition must, however, 
receive considerable modiiication, for the fable and 
the parable {qq.v,) are scarcely fiction in the usual 
acceptation of the term ; nor does the definition 
seem to account for the origin of fiction, but to 
apply solely to its later forms and developments. 

1. Origin. — The origin of fiction is impossible to 
determine with certainty. In its earliest known 
form it may be divided, as by MacCulloch, into 
Sagas and Mdrchen : 

* In the sai^a, incidents are related of supernatural personages, 
of heroes and heroines, who have definite names and are be- 
iieved to have once actually existed, while they are also attached 
to definite places. The saga thus is to a large extent equivalent 
to the myth. In the Marchen all is vague, impersonal, in- 
definite ; for, as M. Dozon says, ** the absence of names is one 
of the characteristics of true popular tales ” * iCF, London, 1905, 
p. 460). 

(a) The Saga. — This type, represented most 
familiarly by the bulk of Old Icelandic literature, 
and also seen, for example, in the Iliad and Odyssey ^ 
the Arthurian cycle (see Arthur, Arthurian 
CYCLE), the Irish Tdin B6 Cualnge^ the Panjftbi 
RAja Ras&lfi, the European Charlemagne, the 
Alexander the Great cycles, etc., is prob- 
Iptorical in origin. There is here, in other 
worded iloul^leBS a kernel of real events, about 
which the ikQ^opoeic tendency common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not be historic. In the latter case they 
may have been performed by others than the 
characters to whom they are ascribed, and to which 
— in view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life- 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
results may be assigned that are radically different 
from, or even diametrically opposed to, those which 
were in the original form of ^e saga in question. 
Thus, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and it is possible, in great part, to recon- 
struct a large portion of real history by the excision 
of material obviously fictitious. Such history can 
in no case (excejit where, as in the Alexander cycle, 
authentic historical materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proximation to the course of events as they actually 
took place; and the conclusion of the most con- 
scientious investigators will perforce differ widely 
as regards the historicity of alleged events of prime 
importance to the credibility of tlie saga. Con- 
spicuous examples of this type are the Malay Seyaru 
Malayu (tr. Leyden, Malay Annals^ London, 1821 ; 
cf. Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. dtr Naturvolker^ 
Leipzig, 1860-77, V. i. 109-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, "Polyrves, Mytkol. and Ancient Tradi~ 
tional Hist, of the New Zealand j2ace, London, 1855), 
where the historical basis is readily discernible, 
despite the legendary accretions. Indeed, there is 
practically no people which does not possess at least 
one saga as to its origin and history. But, being 
designed primarily to preserve hi.story, the saga 
cannot properly be classed as fiction. 

(6) Ttie Mdrchen . — With the Marchen the case 
is ditlererit, although the two are often confused, 
so that, as MacCulloch says {loc. cit.): 

* What is told aa a sa|^a in one country occurs as a Mdrchen 
in another place. Possibly Mdrchen are the deteriorated form 
of saigas ; on the other hand, a sa^ may merely be a Mdrchen 
to the personages of which definite names have been given. 
Hence, we can hardly affirm yet which is the earlier of the two ; 
nor is there any good reason for supposing that both forms of 
the folk-tale may not have been invented separately. But, 
jud^ng by most collections of savage folk-tales, the earliest 
stones must have had more or less of the saga form, more 
specially if we consider saga and myth to be closely related. 
We have seen how many European folk-tale incidents exist as 
separate stories among savages, but told of this or the other 
tr^itioiial personage. These are sagas or myths. They may, 
however, be told occasionally of no one in particular; tlien they 
are savage Marchen, Moreover, where a more or less elaborate 
story told by savages can be proved to have reached them by 
diffusion or borrowing, almost invariably the actors in it have 
become the well-known heroes or divinities of the tribe. In 
other words, a story told in Europe as a Mdrchen becomes a 
saga when it is adopted by savages.* 

The Mdrchen is normally shorter than the saga, 
and it very frequently has a didactic purpose which 
is foreign to the essence of the saga ; we may even 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Mdrchen is the 
parent of the fable, the main difference being that 
in the latter the ‘ moral * is clearly indicated, while 
in the former it may be drawn or not, if present, 
or may be altogether lacking, or may have differ- 
ent morals in difi'erent versions. As an instance 
we may take a story whose earliest known form is 
found m the PaiLchatantra (iii. 4). 

Here a Brkhman secures a goat for saorifloe, and Is seen hr 
three rogues, who plan to get the animal. Standing atintervaM 
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Along his road, the first asks him why he carries a dog, the second 
a dead child, and the third an ass. The Br&hman, thinking iiis 
goat is a demon, throws it down aiid runs away, while the rogues 
enjoy a feast. The moral here dven is: * Hogues gifted with 
much understanding, with good disc'.rimination, and superior 
in strength, are able to deceive.* In the Bitopndv&a (iv. 10) 
the moral Ib: * Ue who, with himself for a standard, Judges a 
knave to speak the truth, is deceived by him ’ ; and in the 
Kathdsaritsagara (x. vi. 61-68) that: * Numbers conquer in 
this world.’ In the Decameron (ix. 3) the rogues make Galen- 
diino believe that he is with child, and conspire with a physician 
to extort money from him for an abortion ; no moral is given. 
In the Gesta liomanorum (cxxxii.) three physicians so convince 
their rival that he has leprosy that he contracts the disease, 
the three physicians being * the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,’ or the world, the flesh, and tlie 
devil, who often corrupt the good physician, i,e. a prelate or 
confessor, so that he is driven from the Church (fo» further 
parallels, see Benfey, Pantschatantra, Leipzig, 1859, ii. 355- 
357 ; Ge»ta Romanorum, ed. Oesleriey, p. 733 f.> 

Many of the Murcken^ as is clear from Mac- 
Culloch’s masterly CF^ are the detritus of older 
sagas; and a still gieater number are distinctly 
cetiological in character, as in oiir familiar story 
of how the robin got its red breast, although the 
latter category more properly comes under the 
rubrics of myth and folklore and a third 

class represents primitive religious beliefs, as in 
Puss in Boots, Beauty and the Beast, Bluebeard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. In all these cases — 
historical, mythical, and survivalistic — the original 
motive was profoundly serious. Indeed, the prasent 
writer is inclined to believe that primitive man did 
relatively little for mere amusement (cf. above, 
vol. iv. p. 868). 

Yet this statement obviously demands much 
qualification. Men may be profoundly in earnest, 
and yet the necessity for relaxation and the cap- 
acity for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in the most highly developed of modern 
humanity. Just as we may read fiction of the most 
superficial character for the sake of recreation, or 
may turn to a psychological or problem novel or to 
a historical romance for delineation of character 
or for a reconstruction of bygone times, and derive 
a true Aristotelian Icatharsis and elevating stimulus 
and joy from the reading or the hearing of the tale, 
so it doubtless was with primitive man. And, 
just as children delight in hearing stories to-day, 
so early man (and early child) found joy, after the 
day’s work was <lone,^ in similar recitals. Only, 
what to us are fairy stories and palpable fictions 
were to him very real and entirely possible. 

Thus, then, amusement and recreation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostering the growth of fiction ; nor is there any 
reason why amusement and recreation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, there must be some element of pleasure if 
the tale is to survive, this pleasure being of every 
type, from mere amusement or frank ribald^ to 
the highest intellectual Icatharsis or minute dissec- 
tion of character. In the early stage the hero must 
be the embodiment of all the popular virtues, and 
must be victorious over every obstacle ; later, as 
in the Morte cFArthur^ temporal success is un- 
essential, more stress being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of fiction it becomes possible 
for the hero not only to meet defeat, but also to be 
characterized by ignoble qualities, so that the novel 
becomes a study of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron Ware 
(1896 ; known in Britain under the title of Ulumi- 
nation). Yet the last-named type of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular ; for tne middle classes, 

^ The time at which sagas and Mdrehen are preferably told is 
at night, as among the Amer. Indians and Micronesians (Waits- 
Oeriand, iii. 284 f., v. li. 81), Guiana Indians (Im Thum, Among 
the Indians of Guiana, London, 1888, p. 216), Africans (Nassau, 
Pstiohism in W. Africa^ London, 1904, p. 830; Struyf, in 
Anthropos, iii. [1908] 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, Wide- 
atoaks Stories, Bombay, 1884, pp. vii, 2-8 ; Vdsavadattd, tr. 
Gray, New York, 1912, p, 96), Persians (7%s Thousand HighJts 
ana 0ns Night, Introd.), and Europeans generally (fiP, 2). 


whose mental attitude represents the national 
standard, are insulficAeiitly developed to appreciate 
a novel which is wliolly ‘unpleasant’ ; although it 
can scarcely be doubted that such fiction, when 
seriously unilertaken, is perfectly legitimate, and 
that tile liorror which it excites arouses an ethical 
resolve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a person 
as is portrayed in it. 

Whether, at the first, there was ‘make-believe’ 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction — of 
which all traces have long since vanished — pre- 
cisely as so much of our own fiction is more or 
less drawn from real types, so that wo must say, 
if it is to meet with approval, se non i vero, ^ ben 
trovato, 

(c) Diffmion. — The problem of the diffusion of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved. The story- 
telling instinct is universal, and the widely diver- 
gent national types — to which attention will be 
devoted below — snow that various peoples have 
independently developed their own classes of fic- 
tion in accordance with their distinctive modes of 
thought. It is possible, however, that the question 
is somewliat more complicated than it seems. 
Attention has been callea by Mrs. Flora Steel and 
Sir Richard Temple {Wide-awake Stories, 387 f.) 
to the fact that, ‘ since the incidents are more apt 
to retain their stock forms than the plots, they 
make up the most important portion of a tale from 
the investigator’s point of view. * In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would be 
the first thought, were not the difficulties in the 
way of such an hypothesis so great as practically 
to forbid it (cf., also, CF, 23, 458 fi*.). Elsewhere 
the process of borrowing is evident, as in the 
African story of Jirer Rabbit and the Tar- Baby 
(Harris, Uncle Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, pp. 23-25), which appears, with 
the substitution of a Frenchman for llrer Fox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale {47 Bull, BE [1912], pp. 
13-15). While we must recognize that inter- 
communication was probably more extensive than 
is commonly believed (cf, Hirt, Indogerumnen, 
Strassburg, 1905-07, pp. 317 ff., 395 ff.), and that in 
this way there w^as a v^ery general transmission of 
folk-tale incidents, it is safest, in our present state 
of knowledge, to adopt a conservative position, and 
to hold, unless there is positive evidence or very 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in- 
cidents are derived from similar experiences and 
from the essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

{d) Earliest form. — The ordinaiy speech of inkn 
is in prose, and we may accordingly be certain 
that the most primitive Mdrchsn\^^ recorded, for 
instance, among the N. Amer, Indians, were also 
in prose. The same was probably the case with 
the saga. Yet, while prose is easier for nonnal 
conversation, it is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there was a tendency, when the sagas and such 
Mdrehen were deemed of greater importance 
developed to considerable lengtii, to recite them in 
verse. In other cases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
Pafijabi Raja Rasalfi cycle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, the cante-fahle, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum- 
maries of the tales, or indications of especiallv 
important situations are given in verse, the bulk 
of the narrative being in prose. As a matter of 
fact, the co-existence of poetic (bardic) and prose 
(folk tale) versions of the same theme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is well known that the 
former type preserves the text much more faith- 
fully than the latter, where the resultant record is 
usually the form most in vogue. In the case of 
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commingled prose and verse, tlie latter is retained 
faithfully, and may even serve as the nucleus for 
a new folk^tale. Moreover, there is a tendency 
for the bardic element to break down into the folk- 
tale and for tlie poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transmission, but to the 
encouragement, it may be suggested, of transfer 
of incident. The Raja Kasalu cycle is a case in 
which these processes mav be witnesses in actual 
operation (Temple, Legmds of the Panjdb^ Bombay, 
1884-1900, i. pp. v-vii ; Swynnerton, Rvumntic 
Tales from the Panjdbf Westminster, 1903, p. 
xxix). The cantefable may be in part a degene- 
ration of the bardic poem, and in part a transition 
from the primitive prose Mdi'chen or saga to the 
poem, in both cases standing midway between the 
two; and in the break-down of the bardic poem 
into the prose folk-tale we may see yet another in- 
stance of a course of development lorming a com- 
plete circle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, in the special case under consideration, 
seems to have been prose (cf. OF, 480-482). 

2. History. — (a) Primitim . — A charming picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive types 
of fiction is given by Alice Fletcher and Francis 
La Flcsche, himself an Omaha, in their record of 
the Omaha Indians {27 RBEW [1911], p. 370) : 

‘Story-tellinfe^ was the delijrht of every one during the winter 
eveninjis. It. was then that the old folk drew on their store of 
incinories ; and myths, fables, the adventures of the pj pfinics 
and of the gajazhe {Ihe little people who play about the woods 
and prairies and lead people astray) — all these and also actual 
<x:currer>ces were recibed with varying intonation and illustra- 
tive gesture, soruelimes interspersed with song, which added to 
the fctfeot and heightened the hi>c 11 of the story or myth over 
the listeners clustered about the blazing fire.* 

The Amer. Indian stories cover a wide range, as 
was noted in 1802 by Waitz-Gerland (iii. 232-235). 
Since the time of \Vaitz almost every volume of 
the annual reports and the bulletins oi the Bureau 
of American Ethnology adds new material. 

Where there is such wealth of niaterial, selection is both 
difficult and invidious, but particularly excellent collections are 
to be found, among more recent works, in Hand’s Legends of 
f/ie Idiemacs (ed. Helen Webster, London, 1894); Cushing’s 
ZuM Folk-Tales (New York, li)oi); Grinnell's Pavmee Hero 
Stories and Folk-Tales (do, 1889); and Hiiik’s Tales and Tra- 
ditions cf the Eskimo (London, 1875). 

The same general observations apply to the 
primitive fiction of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. The 
Polynesians have not merely a large number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert in 
the telling of Mdrchcn, their attainments being 
thus summarized by Waitz-Gerland (vi. 98 f.) : 

*Neben diesen ernsten, epischen Erzahlungen pflegten und 
pflegep «ie auch sonst sich gern durch Erzahlungen zu unter- 
nalten, bit aus dem Stegreif, wo sie dann ernstes, schreckliches, 
komischek, oft auoh nioht sehr dezentes, oft aber auch sehr anmu- 
thiges vorbringen. Qute Erzahler Bind sehr beliebt und daher 
sehr geaucht (Mocrenbput,- Voyages aux ties du Grand Oc<fan, 
Paris, 18:i7, ii. 81). Erbnderisch und phantosiereich sind sie in 
hoheni Moasse. In Tonga bilden haung Besuche in Bulotu und 
Schilderungen der Gotterheimat, oder erdichtete' Reuien ins 
Land der Papalangi, der Europaer, das mit den tollsten Ueber- 
treibungen, aber oft Kxlfs witzigste geachildert wird, den Iiihalt 
dieser Erzahlungen (Mlwriner, Tonga Islands, London, ISIS, U. 
120, 8S4). Auch den EuVopaern erzahiten sie, anfangs wohl unbe- 
fangen, solche Geschiqhten, womit sie sich zu uotethalten 
pOegten ; als sie aber sknen, dass Jene manches davon tar boare 
Miinze nahmen, so reizte sie das immer niehr, da Andere zu 
neoken ihnen grosse Freude macht und sie erzahiten immer 
ausschweiferende Dinge.' 

For collections of Oceanic sagas and Mdrchen, reference may 
be made to such works as K. M. Clarke’s Maori Tales and 
Legends (London, 1896) ; Gill's Myths and Songs from the S, 
Pacifte (do. 1876); and K. L. Parker’s Australian Legendary 
Tales (do. 1806). Similarly Africa, though more distinguished 
for its beast-fables, possesses many Mdrchen, as is shown by such 
collections as B^rengor-F^raud’s Contes de la Sin^gambie (P&riM, 
1886); Callaway’s Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of 
the suites (London, 1868); Ohatelaln’s Folk-Tales of Angola 
(Boston, 1804) ; Ferrand’s Contes populaires malgaches (Paris, 
1894); Jacottet's Contes populaires des Da-Soutos (do. 1896); 
Steere’s Swahili TaZes (London, 1870) ; and Schonhail’s Mdrchm 
und Faheln ... der Ewe-Neger von Togo (Dresden, 1909). 

(6) Egyptian, — Turning from the primitive 
peoples, wnose rudimentary fiction is also repre- 


sented by such collections as Chamberlain’s Aino 
Folk-Tales (London, 1888), to nations possessing a 
developed literature, the most ancient specimens 
of fiction are to be found among the Egyptians, 
whose romances are most conveniently collected by 
Maspero {Contes populaires de VEgypie ancienn^, 
Paris, 19()6). To this category belong tlie famous 
Tale of the Two Brothers (XlAth dynasty) and the 
almost equally well-known Tale of King Khufui 
and the Magicians (XVlIIth dynasty) — the latter 
the earliest instance of the ‘ box arrangement * of 
stories within stories, which is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, the Decameron, etc. Both these 
Egyptian romances belong to the Mdrchen type, or 
to fiction in t he real sense, as do the Story of a 
Salt-Maker (Xlllth dynasty), the Adventures of 
Sdtni-Khdmois (Ptolemaic period), and a fragmen- 
tary ghost-story (XXth dynasty). The favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how- 
ever, the historical romance, specimens of which sur- 
vive in the Adventures of Sinuhit, How Thulii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth dynasty), The Daughter 
of the Prince of Bakhtan, The Predestined Prince 
(XXth dynasty), The Story of Rhampsinitos (Saite 
period). The Seizure oftke Cuirass, and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ptolemaic period). 

The general type of Egyptian fiction is so simple 
as to be almost jejune, but for that very reason it 
bears a stamp of veracity so plausible that only 
exact knowledge can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance ; and, as being the earliest ex- 
ample of literary fiction, the Egyptian romance 
possesses a very deep interest for aU students of the 
subject. Its worst defect, from the modern Occi- 
dental point of view, is tlie monotonous repetition 
of the speeches placed in the mouths of the char- 
acters, so that frequently the framework of the 
story itself becomes almost negligible. 

(c) Arabic. — Of all Oriental fiction unquestion- 
ably the mo.st familiar to us is the Arabic, thanks to 
the Arabian Nights, more accurately known as The 
Thousand Nights and One Night. Introduced into 
Europe by Galiand in 1704-08, this famous collec- 
tion, the full history of which has still to be written 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Lit., Weimar, 
1898-1902, ii. 68-62 ; Chauvin, Bibliog. des ouvrages 
arabes ou rclatifs aux Arahes, publics dans V Europe 
chrU. de 1810 d 1885, Lifege, 1892-1909, iv.-vii.), 
formed the basis of a series of imitations in France, 
such as Gueulette’s Mille et un quart Jheure, Contes 
chinoises, and SuUanes de Guzaratte ; andCaylus’s 
Contes orientawc. Yet The Thousand and One 
Nights, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841]), 
besides two masterly complete English versions (by 
Burton, 13 vols., Benares, 1885-88 ; and Payne, 12 
vols., London, 1882-84 ; the French version of Mar- 
drus, 16 vols., Paris, 1899-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately from a lost Pahlavi version. 
The very composite character of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart {Hist, qf Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp. 400-402) as follows ; 

' To begin with, there is an ancient ground-work, probably of 
Indian origin, marked by much indulgence in phantasmagoric 
description, as the tale of the Fishenyutn and the Genius. Then, 
at Bagd&d, we have love stories, and adventures in the bazaars. 
. . . Into this cycle of popular talcs some literary excerpts 
have slipped, such as the story of the Omeyyad Caliph 'Umar 
Ibn ’Abdal-'Aziz and the poets. A third and more recent group 
is formed by the adventures in Cairo, grouped about the char- 
acters called Ahmad al-Danaf and Dalfla. These are fantastic 
and supernatural stories, some of which would appear to be a 
survival from ancient Egyptian days. Others, such as the story 
of BulOqiyk, inserted into that of llilsib Karfm al-din, . . . are 
decidedly Jewish in their origin. ... A further and, as might 
almost be said, a forcible introduction into this collection of popu- 
lar tales (necessitated by an adherence to the number of one thou- 
sand and one, to which the prologue bound the compilers) Is that 
of certain romances of chivalry, such as the story of 'Umar al- 
Nu'man, and even of a romance of adventure by sea, the story 
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of Slndbad the Sailor, the orisrin of which gfoes back to the palinv 
days of trade in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Oerean, and 
which was probably (joinposed at Bassora during the tenth 
century. The book, as we now possess it, must have been drawn 
up in comparatively recent times, for it contains the slories of 
Qamar al-ZamAn and the Jeweller's wife, of Ma'rdf and his wife 
Fitilma, both of them belon^ng to the sixteenth century, and 
also the tale of Abfi Qir the Dyer and AbO Sir the Barber, the 
most modern of all.* 

The great national Arab romance, however, is 
the Romance of 'Antar, which, in its present form, 
dates from the period of the Crusades. It is in 
simple style, and is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the desert Arabs (cf. Caussin de Perceval, 
JA II. xii. [1833] 97-123, xiv. [1834] 317-347 ; and 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians ^ London, 1871, pp. 103-144, where the Arabic 
romances are summarized and estimated ; partial 
Eng. tr. by Hamilton, 4 vols., do. 1820). Here 
must be included also the great cycle of the Banu 
BUdl (summary by Huart, 405-407), the Romance 
of Saif dkul-Yazan (Fr. tr. by Ali Bey, Constan- 
tinople, 1847), and the Saif al-Tijdn. 

(d) Syriac, etc. — In this literature, besides the 
story or Abiqar (q.v.), the department of fiction 
may be regarded as including tiie romance of Julian 
the Apostate (ed. Hoflmann, Leyden, 1880) ; the 
Cave of Treasures (ed. and tr. JBezold, Leipzig, 
1888) ; and the cycle of the Seven Sleepers (cf. 
Guidi, Testi orientali sopra i setts dormienti di 
Efeso, Rome, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopic no works of fiction 
are recorded, and the instances of Mdrchen in the 
OT alleged by Gunkel {Kultur der Gcgenwart, Leip- 
zig, 1906, 1. vii. 73) — Am 6^**, Ezk 16, Is 6^ Jonah 
— can by no means be assigned unhesitatingly 
to this class. In the NT some of the parables of 
our Lord may have been taken by Him from 
Mdrchen {e,g. Mt 18^'*^ Lk 15^*'*^) ; and to 

the same category may belong a number of the 
Talmudic and Miclrashic parables and illustrative 
stories (see art. Parable). At the same time, it 
is obvious that the lack of written fiction does not 
imply that Mdrchen and sagas were not current in 
j^eat numbers ; Armenian literature, for instance, 
IS devoid of the romance, but the folk-tale is very 
popular (cf. Chalatianz, Armen. Mdrchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, n.d.). 

(«) Indian. — The J/tfrc7iCn-literature of India is 
enormous, and is represented in Sanskrit by such 
collections as the Kathdsaritsdgara (Eng. tr. by 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1884-87), Kathakoka (Eng. tr. 
by Tawney, London, 1895), and (Germ, 

tr. by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, Stuttgart, 1898). The 
oldest formal Indian romance is Daiidin’s Dakaku- 
mdracharita (Germ. tr. by Meyer, Leipzig, 1902), 
a capital romance of roguery, written about the Gth 
cent. A.D., and the only Sanskrit romance which 
can lay claim to general interest. Following this, 
every device of the highly artificial Sanskrit kdvya 
style was called into requisition by Subandhu 
(between A.D. 550 and 606) in his Vdsavadattd{'Ei\^. 
tr. by Gray, New York, 1912) ; and he was quickly 
imitated by his avowed rival, BClna, the author of 
the equally artificial romantic Kddamharl (Eng. 
tr. by C. M. Ridding, London, 189G), and Ilarsacha- 
rita'(Rng. tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do. 1897). 
In these three romances matter is everywhere 
sacrificed to form ; learned allusions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh cloying descrii)tions 
of scenery and natural phenomena abound ; and 
there is neither analysis of character nor interest 
in action. The majority of Sauskritists utterly 
condemn the Indian romance, but the present 
writer has ventured to find 

* true melody in the lonjf, rolling: compounds, a sesquipedalian 
majesty' which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit ; and the 
aintcrations have a lulling music all their own to ears weary of 
the blatant discords of vaunted modern “ progress.** There is, 
on the other iiand, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, which 
are, in most eases, veritable gems of terseness and twofold ap- 


propriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are 
actually detrimental to the sense of the passages in which they 
occur. Yet in Judging Subandhu for his faults, it must be re- 
membered that he created, at least so far as we now know, a 
new literary gmre in India ; and, if this fact be borne in mind, 
his blemishes appear to be marvellously few. In estimating his 
literary merits, special stress should be laid on his descriptions. 
These are, it must be confessed, cloying from their abundance. 
They form the preponderating part of the entire romance, and 
the slender framework of the story is well-nigli lost beneath 
them. Yet, despite this tropituil luxuriance, the descriptions 
are not without beauty and appropriateness, whether they set 
forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portray 
the raja’s valour and the loveliness of the heroiue herself. The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s own 
I architecture, where the whole structure is so overlaid with 
minute delaii that the eye forgets the outlines of the building in 
ama/.ement at the delicate traceries which cover it’ (Tusava- 
dattd, p. 27). 

Another Sanskrit romance of much interest, but 
as yet untranslated, is the 10th cent. Yakastilaka 
of Somadeva (analyzed by T*eterson, Second Report 
of Operations in Search rf Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, Bombay, 1884, jip. 33-49). This 
treats of the conversion of Maridatta, king of 
Rajapura, from Brahmanism to Jainism, and is of 
value not only to students of the latter sect, but also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskrit authors. 

There are many romances also in the various 
vernaculars, and in the 19th cent., under Occidental 
influence, a number of novels of superior merit 
have been written by the Bengali Bankim Chandra 
Chatteni, such as Kopala Kundala (Eng. tr. 
by Phillips, Loudon, 1885), Bisa Brikka (Eng. tr., 
The Poison Tree, by Marian Knight, do. 1884), and 
Krimn Kanta's Will (Eng. tr. by Marian Knight, 
do. 1895 ; summaries ofChatterji’s novels in Frazer, 
Literary Hist, of India, do. 1898, pp. 421-428) ; 
while, in S. India, O. Chandu Menon composed in 
Malayalam his Induleka (Eng. tr. by Dumergue, 
Madras, 1890 ; summary in Frazer, 435-439). 
More recently still, the writing of English fiction 
along Indian lines has been inaugurated by the 
Anglo-Indian, Bain, in a series of volumes begin- 
ning with The Digit of the Moon (London, 1899). 

It hfis been held by l^eterson {Kadaiubari^, Bom- 
bay, 1889, Introd. jip. 101-104), Weber {SBA W 
xxxvii. [1890] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella (Ce que 
Vlnde doit d la Gr^e, Parks, 1898, p. 136) that the 
Indian romance was directly borrowed from tlie 
Greek. This is denied by L6vi {Quid de Greeds 
veterum Indorum monuinenia tradiderint, Paris, 
1890, p. 60) ; and the present writer, after carefully 
considering all the parallels between the Greek and 
the Indian romance, is constrained to hold : 

‘ All these parallels, and many more which might be cited, 
seem to me to prove nothing. In the first place, a large number 
of them can be considered paralleLs only by straining the sense 
of the term ; and, in the second place, they are obviously the 
out-working of independent, though partially similar, processes 
in the development of Greek and Sanskrit literature respec- 
tively, and should be interi>reted accordingly. But, even were 
an essential resemblance granted, it would still be ditbcult, 1 
think, to prove the dependent'e of the Sanskrit romance on the 
Greek, the latter being, of course, the earlier. The romances of 
the two peoples are totally different both in plan and in spirit, 
as even a cursory reading will sliow. The least part of the 
Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of 
its characters ; all the stress is laid on rhetorical embellishment, 
minute description of Nature, detailed characterisation of 
exploits and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the 
Greek romance, on the otiier hand, as in Latin (if we may judge 
from the Satires of Petroniiis), the story is everything. The 
reader is hurried from adventure to adventure, the wil(h;r and 
more improbable the better ; fine writing is practically disre- 
garded ; acscription and appreciation of Nature are, to all intents 
and purposes, iion-existent. The only Greek romance, it seems 
to me, that can, by the utmost stretch of imagination, be com- 
pared even superficially with the works of Subandhu and Bki}A 
IS the noiM-mica of Longos ; but even there the sole real 
similarity is a longing for Nature rather than for feverish 
adventure, a longing which may be traced back to Ttieokritos, 
Bion, and Moschos on the one hand, and to Bhart]*hari and his 
congeners on the other. Even the VaSakumdracarita, which, 
as a picaresque romance, one might be tempted to compare 
with the works of Achilles Tatios, Heliodoros, and Chariton, 
has a totally different plan from any Greek romance, tracing its 
“ box arrangement” of stories to the peculiarly Indian scheme 
which may be seen, for instance, in the Paftcatantra, the 
KathdsarUsdgara, or the J&takas, and which was later carried 
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to Persia, where it was incorporated in The Thmsand JSights 
and One Night, ultimately api)earinff in the Occident in the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. The adventures narrated in Oa^c^liii's 
romance of rot;uory, moreover, bear no resembbince, cither in 
plot or in epi‘^ode, to the amor]>hi8mK of Kustathios and hi.s 
fellows. To sum up, the spirit of the Sanskrit and of the Greek 
romancers is as (liverirent as the audiences of scholars on 
the one band, and of weaklinj^s on tin* other, fur whom they 
wrote ; nor can any real aliinity, much lees any direct con- 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Greece ' {V&eavadattd, 36-J18). 

(/) Persian.^liO the Pahlavi period, besides the 
lost version of the Ilazdr A fjtCma, the immediate 
source of Tho Thonmnd Niqhts and One Nightt 
belong the sin^de extant Middle Persian romance, 
the Kdrndmak‘l Artaxslr-l Fcipa/cdn^ datinj^ from 
about the (ith cent. (Eng. tr. l>y Darah Peshotan 
Sanjana, Bombay, 18U6 ; Germ. tr. by Noldeke in 
Bczzenberger's JSeitrage zur Kunde der indogerm, 
SpracheUf iv. [1879] 2-2-C9). 

In modern Persian the romance begins with 
Firdausi’s Ydsuf ii Zallxd {Germ. tr. by Schlechta- 
Wssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued by such 
poets as Nizami (L«i7d u Majnun^ Eng. tr. by Atkin- 
son, London, 1836) and dami {LaUd u hajnun^ 
Fr. tr. by Ch6zy, Paris, 1805); while among prose 
Avriters may bo mentioned Mubaminad Kazim 
{Qumd Kdtnrupy abridged Eng. tr. by Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous QLssa-i Awir ^lam- 
zah (analyzed by van llonkel, Ronuin van Amir 
Hamzay Leyden, 1895), and Qissa-i Hdtim J'd^ 
(Eng. tr. by Forbes, London, 1830). There are a 
host of other romances, untranslated and even 
unedited (for a convenient survey, see Ethc, GIrP 
ii. [1904] 239-254, 317-334 ; and for specimens, see 
Clouston, A Group of Eastern liomanees and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889). 

Though frequently prolix and repetitious, the 
Persian romances are filled with lively descriptions 
and vivid fancy, while the love of Nature gives 
these works an added charm. They are inlinitely 
more attractive than the Indian romances; they 
rank, indeed, among the best that the Orient has 
ever produced. Among the literatures whose ro- 
mance has been deojdy influenced by Persian should 
be mentioned the Georgian (Fink, in Kuliur der 
Gegenwart, I. vii. 306 ; Wardrop, Georgian Folk- 
Tales, London, 1894). 

{g) Malay , — The Malay literature is derived 
mainly from Javjinese, ludiau, and Araliic, with I 
an adruixture of Siamese and Persian elements. 
The difliculty, already noted, of distinguishing 
between fact and fiction meets us again in ^ch 
Malay Avorks as the Seyaru Malayu (to which 
reference lias been made above), Jlikdyat SuMdn 
Ihrahhn, Jsina Yatlm, Tajii al-Satatm, and especi- 
ally the Hong Tnah (on this class of Avorks, see 
especially Hollander, Handleiding bij de heoefen- 
ing van der land- en volkrtikiinde. V(tn Nederl, Oost- 
Indic, Breda, 1861, i. 154 ff. ; NeAvhold, Account 
qf the Brit. Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 3171i’.)» 

{h) Chinese, — The novel v’as introduced into 
China in the Mongol period, although its real 
origin is unknown. 

* It probably came from Central Asia, the paradise of stopr- 
tellers, in the w'ake of the Monffol corujuest. Three centuries 
had then to elapse before the higfheat point of development was 
reached. Kables, arie<'<lotes, and even short stories had already 
been familiar lo the tMiiiiese for many centuries, but between 
these and the novel pro])er there is a wide gulf which so far had 
not been satisfactorily bridged. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel was developed from the play, pointing in cor- 
roboration of their theory to the ilei Hsiang Chi, or Story of 
the Western Pavilum. . . . The Chinese range their novels 
under four heads, as dealing (1) with usurpation and plotting, 
(2) with love and intrigue, (Z) with superstition, and (4) with 
brigandage or lawless characters generally’ (Giles, Hut, qf 
Chinese Lit,, I.«ondon, 1901, p. 276). 

The first class — historical romance— begins with 
Lo Kuan-Chung’s San kuo chih yen i, based on the 
wars of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the 


3rd cent. B.C., and includes the JAch Kuo Chuan, 
covering the period between the 8th cent. B.C. and 
the union of China under the first Emperor. The 
romantic novel is rejirescritcd by the Y'u Chiao 
Li, written in the 15th cent. (Er. tr. by Keniusat, 
Les Deux cousines, Paris, 1826); the P'ing Shan 
JJng Yen (Fr. tr. by Julien, Lcs Deux jeunes fdles 
letirtes, 2 vols., Paris, I860); and the 17th cent. 
Hung Lou Meug (Eng. tr. of bks. i.-ii. by Joly, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To the third class belongs 
the interesting Hsi Yu Chi, ‘ Record of 'J’ravels in 
the West,’ based on the Indian travels of Uiuen 
Tsiang and inn ts ted in a Japanese adaptation 
by Kiokiitoi Bakin in 1806; and the fourth, or 
‘ picaresque,’ type linds illiiHtratiou in the Shui Hu 
Chuan, ascribed to the 13th cent. 8hih Nai-an ; 
while the 16th or 17th cent. Erh Ton Mci, ‘Twice 
Flowering Plum-Trees,’ may be descrilxMl as *a 
novel Avitli a purpose, being ayifiarently designed to 
illustrate the beauty of filial piety, the claims of 
friendshij), and duty to one’s neighbour in general ’ 
(Giles, p. 324). 

There are, moreover, numerous collections of 
novelettes, such as the Chin Ku CKi Kiuni, ‘ Mar- 
vellous Tales, Ancient and Motlern,’ and P'u Sung- 
Lang’s Liao Chai Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols., 
London, 1880). Among other Chinese romances 
of which translations are accessible, mention may 
be made of the May Yu Lang Ton Tchen Hoa 
Kouei (Fr. tr. by Schlegel, Le Vende.ur d'huile, 
Leyden, 1877), Tsai Tseu’s Hao Kiu Chuen (Fr. tr. 
by d’Arcy, La Femme accomplie, Paris, 1842), and 
the Pe Che Tsing Ki (Fr. tr. by Julien, Blanche et 
Bleue, on les deux couleuvresfces, do. 1834) ; while 
Pavie published a Choix de contes et nouvellrs (do. 
1839), and d’Hervey-Saint-Denys, Trois noucelles 
chi noises (do. 1885). The number of Chinese novels 
in noil-literary style is very large. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly prolix, and has 
scant regard for probability ; and mucli of it is 
morally objectionable. It is lield in contempt by 
the cultured, who, however, really read it Avith 
avidity, and its Arabic for a knoAvlcdge of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily bo over-estimated 
(see, further, Candlin, Chinese Fiction, Cliicago, 
1898). 

(?) Japanese, — Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly esteemed, here occupy- 
ing a place analogous to that Avhich it enjoys in 
India. Japanese fiction begins about the 10th 
cent. Avith the J/arcAew-like 'Taketori Monogatnri, 

‘ Story of the Bamboo-IleAver ’ (Eng. tr. by Dickins, 
JJiAS, 1887, pp. 1-58), in Avhich there are many 
Chinese elements, together Avith strong Buddhist 
and Taoist influences. To the same period— prob- 
ably in part by the same compiler — belongs the 
similar Uts?iho MonogatarL The next type of 
fiction to attract attention in Japan Avas the real- 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the Ise 
Monogaiari, dating from the same period as the 
two Monogntari just considered, and soon imitated 
in the inferior Yarnato Monogatari ; the Genji 
Monogaiari, by a lady knoAvn as Alurasaki no 
Shikibu (early" 11th cent.), Avhicli is one of the 
Avorks which mark the highest point attained by 
the literature of Japan (Eng. tr. of the first 17 chs. 
by Kinchio Suyematsu, London, 1882), and Avhich 
Avas imitated in the 11th cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gatari of the authoress Daini no Sam mi, the 19th 
cent. Inaka Genii of Tanahiko, and the 11th cent. 
Torikayehaya monogatari ; Jippensha Ikku’s Hiz- 
a/cwrioe (1802-22) ; and the 19th cent. Mume Koyomi 
and Shunshoku T'atsumi no Sono of Tamenaga 
Shunsui. The deA^elopment of the historical novel 
was very late in Jajian, — not until the 19th cent., — 
the chief specimens being the Oka Seidan and 
Shunsui’s Jroha Bunko, a version of the favourite 
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Japanese cycle of the revenue of tlie forty-seven 
llOnins (Eng. tr. by Saito ana Greey New York, 
1884), To the same general category belong imag- 
inary travels, best represented in Japanese by the 
Wasobio^ (1774 ; Kng, tr. of the mam portion by 
Chamberlain, TASJ vii. [1879]), and by Bakings 
Musobioye Kosko Monogatari (Eng. tr. by Mordwin, 
Yokohama, 1881). To the earlier period of Japan- 
ese fiction belong such collections of Mdrchen as 
the Uji Monogatari of Minamoto no Takakuni 
(usually known as Uji Dainagon), who died in 
1077 ; and in 1810, Bakin, in his i^hichiya no Kura, 
‘Pawnbroker’s Store,’ gives an interesting ‘box 
arrangement' in which each of the pawnbroker's 
pledges tells its own story. 

In tlie older fiction of Japan, as in India, the 
authors were of the higher classes, some of them, 
such as Murasaki no Shikibu, Daini no Sam mi, 
and Minamoto no Takakuni, belonging to the 
Court circles, while the Yumato Monogatari is 
ascribed by some authorities to the Mikado 
Kwazan. fiut in course of time fiction degenerated, 
and was eclipsed between the 11th and the 17th 
century. When fiction was revived, its entire 
spirit was changed. The audience sought was no 
longer the higher classes, but the common people ; 
and, as Aston says {Hist, of Japan. Literature, 
London, 1901, p. 267 f.), 

‘under Die Tokugawa r6j;finie [1603-1867] the city populations 
enjoyed great material prosperity. Ihit their moral atandarda 
were not high. Naturally quick-witted, and educated up to a 
point which may fairly be deacrilied by our own slanj; phrase, 
“the three It’s,” the\ had little real culture or rctineiiient. 
The mony-hcaded beast had, however, learned to read, and 
demanded an inlelloctuul pabulum suited to its tastes.’ 

The authors, in like manner, were no longer 
men of culture, but the ofl-scourings of the popula- 
tion, such as fbara Saikaku (t 1693), Santo Kioden 
(1761-1816), and Jippensha Ikku (tl831). Apart 
from collcctioii.M of children’s tales, like The Hat's 
Wedding, The Battle of the Ape and tlie Crab, The 
Old Man who nvxde Trees to Blossom, and The 
Hare's Revenge (for the tr. of many of these 
stories see .Mitfcjrd, l.\ilcs of Old Japan, new ed., 
London, 1890), only too large a portion of the 
Japanese fiction of tliis period is pornographic and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in the 17th cent. 
Mokuzu Monogatari. The reason for this flood of 
pornography was, as Aston noiiits out (p. 304), 
that the social relations of the sexes were very 
like tliose of ancient Athens. 

‘There was no social intercourse to speak of between men 
and women of the better class. Whenever reasons of economy 
did not stand in the way, the women lived a very secluded life, 
seeing no men but theiV near relations. Their marriages were 
arranged for them, and romantic atta(;hments were extremely 
exceptional. The manners and customs of the respectable 
classes of society were therefore not a promising field for the 
writer of fiction. He preferred the freer atmosphere of the 
Kuruwa, to which pretty gardens and handsome buildings, 
with the showy education and gay costumes of their inmates, 
lent a superficial appearance of elegance and refinement. The 
element of romance in the lives of these women was parhaps 
•mall, but it existed ; and it was far more natural to^ofedit 
them with romantic adventures and passions than Iihoir more 
immaculate sisters. And if the novelist's descriptidnr of tsheso 
places as the home of wit and jollity, and the natui^l rosprt of 
all young men of spirit and fashion, bad a tendency ' to op^pt 
public morals, it is also to be remembered that the dass of 
readers whom he addressed were not particular in ^il^hese 
matters.' 

The great contribution to Japanese fiction of the 
later period was the romantic novel, inaugurated by 
Kibden, among whose many works special mention 
may be made of the Inadzuma Hioshi and the 
Honcho Suihodai. KiOden was, however, com- 
pletely eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
novelists of Japan, Kiokutei Bakin (1767-1848), 
the author, ainong countless other works, of the 
Yumibaridsuki (1805), the Ohoma (Fr. tr. by 
Regamey, Paris, 1883), the Kuma no tayema 
amayo no tsuki (Eng. adaptation by Greey, A 
Captive of Love, Boston, 1886), and Hakkenden, 
‘ Story of the Eight Dogs ' (1814-1841). 


About 1879, European influence began to make 
itself felt in the romance, as in the political novels 
of Sndo Nansiii (e.g. Ladies of the New Style [1887]). 
The worst defect of the Japanese romance, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gross 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and — to Europeans — its inordinate length and re- 
petition. 

(/) Greek. — The Greek romance l)cgin.s, properly 
speaking, with the Cyropoedia of Xeiioj)ljoii, for in 
this alleged account of Cyrus the Great tlie author’s 
real purpose was to set forth the character of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State. This 
romance is significant as being, in reality, an am- 
plification of the Utopia ideal presented in Plato’s 
concept of Atlantis, the Meroj>is of 'I’licopompus 
(4th cent. B.C.), the Hyperboreans of Hecata3U8 of 
Abdera (a contemporary of Alexander tlie Great), 
the Pancliaia of Euheniorus of Messene {3rd cent. 
B.C. ; cf. art. Euhemerism), and the mythical 
travels of lanibnlus — a category which was un- 
^mringly ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata in his 
true History. We have, moreover, in this type 
of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with tilings as they were with the vague know- 
ledge of foreign lands gained from travellers’ 
and merchants' tales. The element of romantic 
love is, however, lacking in these works, as it is, 
indeed, — at least as a main factor, — in older 
Greek literature as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, present in fact ; and in course of time the 
influence of this passion, whether for good or (as 
in the poets is more ii-siially the case) for evil, wa.s 
hound to gain public recognition. This recogni- 
tion became possible largely through the break- 
down of the old Greek State and of the aristocratic 
mode of life, with its rigid exclusion of women 
from the outer world. Furthermore, the merchant 
classes became dominant ; and there was a result- 
ant demand— very much as was the case in the 
later period of Japanese fiction — for a type of 
literature w hich should apjieal to the bourgeoisie. 
It w^as, indeed, probably the w’omen of the middle 
clas.ses for wliom the Greek novelists primarily 
wrote, and they very wisely (toiitrived to unite the 
theme of love with the older romance of travel. 
At the same time, there was still a coii.siderable 
amount of seclusion of women ; and, as Warren 
{Hist, of the Novel previous to the Seventeenth 
Cent., New York, 1895, p. 44 f.) remarks; 

‘ That the novelists were awrire of tlie.se restrietions is clear 
from the conventional way in whii'h they first brin)^ their 
couples together. The meeting takes place generally in a 
temple, as the only spot where both sexes could pro))erly meet. 
And when the waixlerings begin, it is almost always by violence 
or accident that the girl is exposed to the adventures she 
undergoes. . . . But, tiie proprieties being onoe satisfied, and 
the heroines safely embarked on their wamleringS, the novelist 
gives free rein to his fancy and puts their rtqiuiation as 
travellers on the same plane as tlie fame of his heroes. But 
these continued peregrinations must have been, unnatural ex- 
cept with women of degraded life, and . . .#iere are many 
instances in the novels where the heroine is Reduced to slavery, 
or at best to a kind of servitude, and slie is held in very light 
esteem by her captors and persecutors, esca]>irrg the cxitnmon 
consequences of their contempt only by tlie ^isjday of extra- 
ordinary talents, or by the sudden appearance of the hero. So 
it is quite plausible to suppose that in this reduplication of 
dangers surmounted by members of the gentler sex, there is a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the novelist to cater to the 
prejudices of his public, and that , . . these historians of a 
tower social caste nad in mind the cloistered families of the 
great merchants, and indulge4l the secluded rearlers of their 
times with the tales of woman’s freedom— though in danger— 
and her reliance on her own talents and energy. . . . The wives 
of the commercial princes of Syria and Egypt delighted in the 
freedom which their fictitious adventures granted them In 
common with their seafaring masters.* 

Tliis coriibination of love and foreign adventure, 
which is the distinctive characteri.stic of the Greek 
novel, finds its earliest formal expression in the Td 
Mp OoOXtjp dvarra of Antonius Diogenes (before the 
second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of which is preserved by Photius 
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{BibL clxvi.). To this same period belongs the 
'Oi'os of Lucian (imitated and expanded by a 
number of episodes, including the beautiful tale of 
Cupid and Fsyche, by the African Apuleius, in his 
Metamorphoses)^ in which the transformation of 
the hero, by magic, into an ass opens tlie way to a 
rather indecent romance of roguery. 

But, though in the “Ovo^ magic plays a part, 
this is not the key-note of the (jireek romance, 
which, like the Norse romance (see the following 
art.), is completely overshadowed by the goddess 
Tyche (see artt. Fate, Fortune ; and, for the 
Greek novel, Rohde, Die grievJi. lloinnn^j Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 296-304), so tliat mankind is but the 
sport and the pui>pet of the gods. We must also 
note that the Greek romance is pre-eminently the 
work of the Sophists. As Warren says (p. 29 f.) ; 

' All internal evidence g-oes to show that the teachers of 
rhetoric, the dialecticiane of antiquity, were the makers of 
the literary form of the [Greek] novel. The themes given out 
for pracitico in tlj^ur schools were on such subjects as are most 
frequently amphiled in the romances, such as descriptions of 
nature and natural phenomena, verbal reproductions of paint- 
ings and statuary, fusions of m}rthological legends with tales 
of humble life, dramatic plots, outlines of orations, folk-lore, 
traditions, and whatever might lend itself to rhetorical orna- 
mentation. . . . Besides the many correspondences of manner 
and subject already pointed out, there may be cited as proofs 
of their bariiiiwork the pathos of the harangues, and the elabor- 
ate expressions of the letters inserted in the narrative * (cf. also, 
with full detail, Rohde, 310 IT.}. 

Before we turn to the ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, a word should be said of the fragments of 
the one Hellenic romance of chivalry, a tale of 
the loves of Ninos and Semiraniis (on which see 
especially Wih'ken, Hermes, xxviii. [1893] 161-193 ; 
Piccolomini, Hcndiconti della r. accad, dei Lincei, 
Classe di scirnze morali, etc,, V. ii. [1893] 313-332; 
Warren, 24-28). This romance, probably written 
in the 1st cent. B.C., is knightly in tone, as distin- 
guish(*d from the bourgeois novel (jf the later period, 
and Warren (p. 27) very plausibly suggests that 

‘ its kind descended from the old epic poetry by the inter- 
mediary of prose versions ; that in these versions, destined 
wholly for popular use, the element of love played a constantly 
incroasing part, in accordance w'ith the trend of sentiment 
among tiie people ; and that, wiien one day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a new theme to introduce into 
literature, he found these traditional narratives awaiting his 

B ure. It would be no diflicult work to give them a literary 
, to expand certain descriptions in the rhetorical manner 
of the time, and to add certain duUils which would make the 
production more artistic and more vivid. The story of Nimrod 
would then be an imitation of one of these romances founded 
on national legends, suiistituting for them similar traditions of 
another race. They would, therefore, appeal to the readers of 
Alexandria and the cities of Syria as an acceptable depar^re 
from the time-worn paths of Hellenic story.’ 

The history of the Greek romance has been so 
thoroughly discussed by Rohde, in the work already 
mentione4 (cf. also Warren, 21-81), and collected 
editions of all these writers are so readily accessible 
(by Hercher, 2 vols,, Leipzig, 1858-59, and by 
Hirschig, Le Bas, Lapaume, and Boissonade [with 
Lat. tr.] VParis, 1885) that it will be possible to 
dismiss them very briefly. The earliest of the 
bourgeois romancers was lamblichus, a Syrian of 
the second half of the 2nd cent., whose Bahyloniaca 
is extant only in the summary given by Photius 
(BibL xciv.). He was followed, urobably late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent., oy the Ephesian. 
Xenophon, the author of the Ephesiaca (Germ. tr. 
by Krabinger, Munich, 1831 ; and by Bhrger, 
Sdmmtliche Werke, Ghttingen, 1844, ii. 436 if.), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrocomas. 
Then came, between the second half of the 3rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent., Heliodorus 
(probably a Neo-Pythagorean, rather than the 
Inshop of Tricca with whom he was formerly 
identified), whose JEthiopiea (Eng. tr. by R. Smith, 
Greek Romances, London, 1855, pp. 1-260), treating 
of the loves of Thcagenes and Cnariclea, was imi- 
tated, in the 12th cent., by the Byzantine Theo- 
dorus ProdromuB in his romance of lihodanthe and 


DosicleSf which, later in the same century, was in 
its turn utilized by Nicetas Eugenianus in his 
versified Drosilla and Charicles, To the second 
half of the 5th cent, belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatius, the author of the romance of 
Clitophon and Leucippe (Eng. tr. by Smith, pp. 
349-611), which was imitated, probably early in 
the period of the Comnenee, by Eustathius, in 
his Loves of llysmine and H ysminias. The last of 
the Greek romancers proper was Chariton, whose 
home and date are alike unknown, and whose 
(■hfp.rens and Callirrhop. shows the utter decay of 
the Greek novel. 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
with tedious prolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of the modern reader. There is, however, one 
Greek romance which has justly received admira- 
tion. This is, it need scarcely he said, the pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Chloe of liOngos, who 
flourished after the 2nd cent. (Eng tr. by Smith, 
263-347). With all its defects, such as the insip- 
idity and the incredible innocence of its hero and 
heroine, the pastoral expresses a love of Nature 
which still rn^es appeal to the modern mind. 

Some of the Byzantine authors of romances have 
already been mentioned (for further details, see 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der byznnt. Litr, Munich, 
1897, pp. 641-643, 854-872 1 Rohde, 55411'.), and 
we may note that during this period the romances 
of Western Europe were laid under remiisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus marking tlie close of 
the native novel of Greece. 

{k) — The existence of MdrcJien and 

children’s tales — of which all trace has long since 
vanished— is hinted at by Persius, when he de- 
scribes the old nurse quieting the fretful child {Sat. 
ii. 35-38) : 

‘Tunc nianihus quat.it et spem inanrani Riqiplice vote 
Nunc Licini iii cainpos, nunc t’r.assi mil tit m ledea ; 

Uunc opti-nt genormn rex et, regiiia ; piielliB 
Hnnc rupiant ; quicquid cal.-averit hie, rosa flat.’ 

W^e also know that Siserina (119-67 B.c.) trans- 
late<l the indecent Milesiacn of Aristides, apparently 
a collection of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Rohde, 684-587 ; the ten scanty fragments ed. 
Biichcler, Fetronii Satlrm, Berlin, 1882, p. 237 f.) ; 
and attention has already been directed to the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius (ed. Hildebrand, Leipz. 
1842). By far the most important monument of 
Latin fiction, however, is found in the Sntirce of 
Petronius( 1st cent. A.D. ; Eng. tr. by Kelly, London, 
1856, and of the episode of Trimalchio's Supper by 
Peck, New York, 1898). This grossly immoral 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode has survived with any completeness — the 
‘Supper of Trimalchio,* a rich parvenu. Apart 
from its description of low life, the romance is 
more interesting to the student of folk-Latin than 
tApthe historian of fiction. To the decaying period 
or Latin literature belong a series of historical 
romances which are either known or subjected 
to be translations from Greek originals. To the 
fbltoef category belong the Res gestee Alexandri 
Magni of Julius Valerius (end of the 3rd or first 
4nird of the 4th cent. ; ed. Kiibler, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of the Alexander-romance of the pseudo- 
Callisthenes (on whom see especially Rohde, 197- 
203 ; ed. Muller, Paris, 1846), and the 6th cent. 
Historia Apollonii regis Tyri (Rohde, 435-453 ; 
ed. Riese, Leipzig, 1871) ; while the second class 
includes the legends of the destruction of Troy 
ascribed to Dictys of Crete (second half of the 
4th cent. ; ed. Meister, Leipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second half of the 6th cent. ; ed. 
Meister, op. cit. ; on all these authors see Teuffel- 
Schwabe, Gesch. der rom, Lit.^, 1890, pp. 86 f., 
922 f., 743 - 748 , 1006 f.. 1272 - 1274 . 1076 - 1078 , 1209 - 
1211 ). 
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In the mediaeval period, I^atin fiction consists 
solely of short MarohmXy frequently collected for 
the purpose of edification, elaborate morals being 
very often appended, as in the famous Gesia 
Romanorum (ed. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872 ; Eng. tr. 
by Hooper, London, 1894), other collections being 
the Discipline clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus (ed. 
Schmidt, Berlin, 1827), the Historia septem sapi- 
erUium (ed. Buchner, Erlangen, 1889), tlie Dolo- 
patJiOS of Johannes de Alta Silva (ed. Oesterley, 
Strassburg, 1873), the Exmipla of Jacques de Vitry 
(ed. Crane, London, 1890), and the Tractatus m 
diver sis materiis prctdicnbilibus of Etienne de 
Bourbon (Lecoy de la Marche, Amadotes historic 

ueSt Ugerxdes et apologues . . . (T Etienne de Bour- 

on, Paris, 1877 ; for a good general collection of 
specimens of this literature, see Ulrich, Prohen der 
lot, Novcllistik des MittelaltcrSf Leipzig, 1900). 
But to all intents and purposes we pass, with 
the close of the Greek romance, directly to the 
fiction of medimval and modern Europe. 

Litshaturb. — ^T his is piven in the course of the art. and in 
the bibliography apponded to the following article. Copious 
extracts from the Chinese and Japanese romances are given 
by Giles atid Aston in the works mentioned above, and ex- 
haustive summaries and analyses of the Greek romance are to 
be found in Rohde, Dunlop, and — more briefly— Warren. 

Louis 11. Gray. 

FICTION (Mediseval and Modern). — When we 
pass from the Greek romances to the earliest essays 
in fiction among the modern nations, or, at least, 
the earliest which have been pre.served to us, we 
find the great majority of them first sung, and 
then written, in verse ; nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily did in the history which has been so 
often referred to in modern di.scussions of the novel, 
exclude metrical narratives from our survey. In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line, as to content and spirit, between tales in 
verse and talcs in prose. It was not until the 
Kenaissance had re-discovered the ancient models 
that the verse-tale developed, formally and artisti- 
cally, away from prose, with methods and standards 
of its OAvn. 

I. The oldest extant works of fiction which come 
to us from the Dark Ages belong to the Teutonic 
races ; the Romance languages were slow to develop 
pure literature in the vernacular, because Latin 
was still so familiar to those wlio cared for literary 
form. The primitive beginnings of fiction among 
the northern tribes can only be conjectured. We 
can see hoAV It may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike exploits of a tribal hero to 
half-conscious, emulous exaggeration of them ; and 
then, Avhen the warrior’s victory over all human 
foes had become so much a matter of course as to 
pall upon the hearers, the story-teller had recourse, 
in the oldest extant siieciraen of Teutonic narrative, 
going back probably to the 6th century — in the 
Bedwulf — to the introduction of superhuman foes 
to be conquered by sheer strength and courage. 
Theplotis scarcely more than a succession of events ; 
of emotional expression tliere is little, of character- 
study almost none, except in the episode of Wfgldf 
(possibly, for that reason, of later date). But the 
very exclusion of purely magic elements leads in a 
modern direction; and, far removed as the rude 
barbarism of the setting is from courtly knight- 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, because he has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains the 
inmost essence of chivalry. 

In a number of the northern sagas, and most 
fully of all, perhaps, in the Nihelungenlied, an un- 
conscious advance towards the unity which more 
civilized standards of art require is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the northern nations. Over all 
the action broods the shadow of Fate, Wyrd, huije 
and inexorable ; the hero is doomed, his destiny is 


predetermined (see Doom, Doom Myths). In the 
Nibelungcnlied the tragic end is kept in view with 
an almost Sophoclean consistency. Here again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the background, 
using it chiefly for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the characters act (so far as the 
traditional outline of the story allowed) as men and 
women would be likely to do. 

2. Although the best French scholars, such as 
Gaston Paris {Romania^ xiii. [1884] 610) and L^on 
Gautier (in Petit de Julleville, Hist, de la langue et 
de la litUrature frangnise,^, Paris, 1896-99, i. 53), 
admit that the hVench epic is of Germanic origin, 
the French were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form. The oldest 
monument of their fiction, the Chanson de Roland y 
is composed of elements that do not differ very 
widely from those of the Norse sagas ; but the long 
seri<*s of verse- tales, wliich for two or three centuries 
delighted courtly audiences, interwove, in a way 
which must have been highly entertaining at the 
time, the three great interests of the Middle Ages — 
battle, love, and religion. Love had scarcely sug- 
gested itself to the older ‘ makers * as offering scope 
for literary treatment. Fighting and feasting were 
men’s chief employments in those days, and the 
staple of their songs : even in the 11th cent. Chan- 
son de Roland we are told that the hero’s betrothed 
fell dead of grief on hearing of his death, but other- 
wise she contributes nothing to the story. With 
the development, however, of an elaborate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, those who, like Spenser long 
afterwards, sang ‘of knights’ and laclies* gentle 
deeds ’ had abundant material for their portrayal 
of the life which was familiar to their audience ; 
for, whether they sang the story of Thebes or the 
fall of Troy, tlie" ex}>loiis of Charlemagne and his 
peers, or the fortunes of Arthur and the Round 
Table, all alike visualized their heroes— Greek or 
Trojan though they might be — as kniglits of their 
own day. 

3. After the grave, majestic, national epic, with 
something of the austere aloofness of religion in its 
.spirit, came (about the beginning of the 12th cent.) 
the light, bright courtly romance, delighting in 
the description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of the passion and the subtlety of love — a school 
of perfection for women, an inspirer of valour and 
all chivalrous qualities for men. The whole story 
of the Grail {g.v,) — in the hands, e.y., of Chretien de 
Troyes, or as it Avas worked over by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in his German Parzival — Avas full of 
suggestion of a Avistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, Avhich made it an excellent 
example for those who gave it such devout credence. 
When, in the 16th cent., the purblind Ascham 
{Scholemcxstery bk. i.) could see nothing but ‘open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye * in Malory’s ex- 
quisitely beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(finished about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only showed how the Renais.sance standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of mediseval life. The moral sweet- 
ness of the best of these romances of native English 
workmanship, Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
(13th cent.), is one of its many special charms. 

4. The medimval habit of vivia personification of 
virtues and vices as unseen allies and adversaries 
in the spiritual combat led, in the same century, to 
the rise of allegory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Rose (begun 
c. 1235 by Guillaume de Lorris, finished c. 1276 by 
Jean de Meung). Those who cannot appreciate 
this work need never ho|;)e to understand the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. About the time, a century 
later, when Chaucer was translating it into English, 
William Langland was using the same sort ol 
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allegorical machinery to deliver his message to the 
common people in Piers Plowman, 

The 13th cent, also saw the rise of a considerable 
body of prose versions of the same material — besides 
some admirable specimens, like -4 ucassin et Nicolettey 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank. The great 
Lancelot in prose (compiled c. 1220) became the 
definite type in France of these cliivalrous tales, 
which they followed until, in the 15th cent., printing 
gave them a new lease of life. 

5 , llcforo we pass to the development which the 
romance of chivalry had in Spain, it will be Avell 
to realize that, as happened in that country in the 
16th cent., so in France, before the close of the 
Middle Ages, the common people, Avearying of a 
type of fiction which socmecl to touch so little the 
life and the interests they knew best, created, by 
their demand for other kinds of tales, a now style 
of literature. That such people are not necessarily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them in the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue enjoyed by stories of the type oflercd in 
England by the Pamily Herald and in America by 
the novels of several writers whoso public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes. But the 
romances of chivalry Avere so oblivious of the life 
of the commons that they could not make any very 
wide appeal ; and so by degrees, especially as the 
toAvns grew larger and the Oonrycois class bec.ame 
more numerous, tliey asked for a livelier, more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels. 
Thus grew up many of the large class of stories 
to which the name of fabliaux is applied in its 
stricter or more modern sense — short tales in verse 
dealing, for the most part from tiie comic point of 
vieAv, with incidents of ordinary life, moving, on 
the one hand, into moral apologues and, on the other, 
into sentimental legends. Their usual character- 
istic of unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who hold the theory of an Oriental origin for 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Western 
adapters of studying tlie manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience. The fabli- 
aux are, as a rule, intended to cause laughter, 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages: fre- 
quently cynical, sometimes satirical, usually coarse. 
They are the poetry of the market-place, existing 
(1150-1350) contemporaneously w’ith the soaring 
idealism of the kind which ofi’ers so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the castle. 

The people nave less time to sit still and listen 
to a story than the nobles ; and therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before, there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of the romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales, of Avhich Avliat wo may 
call the germ appears in the universally popular 
Gesta Pomanorum, There is tlie new love for 
fables after the manner of Aeso[» ; growing out of 
them there is the interesting class of animal stories 
of which Pcinhart FucJis and the French Poman 
dtPenardexe the types, resembling, in their naiveU 
and their shrewd philosophy, rather the stories of 
‘ Brer Fox * and ‘ Brer Rabbit,’ Avhich have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sophisti(;ated echo of 
E. Rostand’s Clianteclcr •, and in Italy especially 
there is a large number of short stories, then and 
there called novelle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux) the tradition of Bocca<;cio and 
Sacchetti, through Masuccio and Pulci in the 15th 
cent., to the novelUeri of the IGth century. 

6 . It is much less possible in the Middle Ages 
than later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modern nations, OAving 
to the cosmopolitan or ‘ universal ’ character of the 
education of those Avho had the development of 
letters in their hands. But the case is diilerent 


Avhen, in our historical survey, Ave reach Amadia 
de Gaula^ the first and best of the great body of 
librosde cahallerias, or romances of chivalry, which 
formed for a century or more the favourite litera- 
ture of the Spanish peoi>le and stood in the direct 
line of descent toAvnnls the modern novel. What- 
ever its primitive sources — going back certainly to 
the 13th century — it took its final shape from the 
hands of (barcia Ordonez do Montalvo, probably 
between 1492 and 15U4, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1519. Although this 
famous story and the class Avhich it heads are not 
of Spanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from the rather uni- 
versal chansons de gestes, tlivough the romans 
d'aventures, yet it was in Spain, and as stamped 
Avitli a Spanish character, that tliey acquired their 
importance in the development of prose fiction. 
Montalvo’s prototype was tollowed by a long series 
of successors and another almost equally famous 
family, that of the Palmeriiies, the best known of 
these being the Palmerin de Ingalaterra^ probably 
Avritten by Luis Hurtado of Toledo. Most of these 
stories are anonymous or of uncertain authorship ; 
they Avere really the creation of the a^e which cle- 
voured them so eagerly — almost literally devoured 
them, for of most only a few worn copies exist to-day. 

That, as has been often said by those Avho talce 
Cervantes’ half-humorous boast too seriously, these 
romances were killed by Don Quixote may easily 
be disproved. It Avas precisely because their popu- 
larity Avas already Avaning, and because by the end 
of the 16th cent, their reproduction of the inedimval 
attitude was out of harmony Avith the age, that the 
brilliant burlcwsque of Cervantes made such an ap- 
peal to the new generation. Montesquieu’s je^ 
that Spain had produced only one good book, which 
was Avritten to prove the absurdity of all the others, 
is merely a flippant statement of the truth that 
the one Spanisli book which the Avhole world has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (1605). That ‘ rare 
combination of the permanent with the individual,’ 
to w'hich Coleridge attributes its phenomenal popu- 
larity, is important for its bearing on the question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later in 
this article. 

7 . But the romances of chivalry were in any ease, 
as has been said, nearing the close of their career. 
Their place was to be taken by a form of fiction 
which, however little worthy of respect it may be 
in the abstract, Avas destined to have greater in- 
fluence on the modern world. ‘The fate of the 
novelas de picaroSy says D. Hannay {The Later Pe^ 
naissanccy Edinburgh, 1898, p. 136), ‘ is one of the 
most curious in literature. But for them, and their 
opularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
avo been any Gil Bias ; and without him the 
history of modern prose fiction must have been 
very diflerent.’ Like the fabliaux, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis- 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high- 
floAvn sentiment of the ‘ chivalry way of writing.’ 
By a definite reaction they .substitute the poor 
man for the knight, and Ioav or sordid motives for 
the high. As monotonous as the kind they replaced, 
often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense popularity, both in the land 
of their birth and in other countries. Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real- 
istic fiction both its method and its point of view, 
substantially as they are at the present day. Only, 
the Continental folloAvers — LeSage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
— saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil 
in the w^orld of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the trinniphs as well as the trials of the 
common man. 

The lirst in this epoeh-makinj:if series of picaresque 
romances (Span, picaro, ‘rogue’) was the Vida de 
Lazaviilo de Tormcs (author uncertain ; first known 
edition loo.l). Extending to no more than fifty 
pages of ordinary print, it was a small thing to 

reduce such marked results ; but it soon had a 

ost of imitators. Tlie next was larger, the Guz- 
man de Affarache of Mateo Aleman (1599), which 
was at once translated into every language of 
civilized Europe, including Latin. "Five years be- 
fore its juiblication, Thomas Nash brought out 
in Engljind a book with a strong similarity to 
L(iz<irUlo — The Unfortunate TraveJler, w'hich has 
been called, from another point of view, the lirst 
English historical novel. J. J. .lusserand (The 
English Novel in the Time of Slmkespenre^ p. 347) 
goes even furtlicr, and says that Nash lirst pointed 
out the road that was to lead to the true novel, in 
that he was the lirst ‘ to endeavour to relate in 
prose a long sustained story, having for its chief 
concern the truth.’ The time was scarcelj' ripe, 
however, for tlie picaresque novel in England ; and, 
when Defoe took up this model, it was Le Sage who 
taught him. 

While his French con temper arit^s were looking 
towards Knglaml, Le Sage, as a loyal subject of 
Louis XIV., forgot that the Pyrenees existed, and 
rej)roduced the Sj>anish setting so exactly that 
some Cl itics of that nation have even set uj> a theory 
that be was a mere translator, lint, though his 
characters wear the Castilian costume, they have 
a French wit and vivacity —and the jia'-sions of 
humanity. The master of Defoe and of Fi<d<ling, 
and to no slight extent the inspirer of Ditkens, 
Le Sage shows in Gil Bias (1715-24-35) absolute 
truth to human nature, as distinct from truth to 
this or that national characteristic; and it is jire- 
cisely this (quality which he brought into novel- 
writing that constitutes his principal claim to high 
rank as a contributor to the develoitment of prose 
fiction. 

8 . We have now traced one line of de.scent dowTi 
to the realist Kicdding, and it will be necessary to 
go back and follow the conr.se of anutlicr, parallel 
in time, though not in direction, since it leads to 
quite a dili'erent conclusion. 'J’liis is the pastoral 
romance, which had its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristic and influential 
form in Spain. Two famous Italian works — both 
mingled prose and verse — stand out prominently 
among the models; Doccaccio’s UAmeto, written 
in 1341 or 1342; and tSarinazzaro’s Arcadia \ 

Although to both the pastoral form was a venerated 
inheritance through Vergil from 'I’heocritu.s and the 
other Greek idyllists, there is a marked difleronce 
in the appeal which it makes to each. Boccaccio, 
writing in ‘the first fine careless rajiture’ of the 
Renais.sance, was as full of hope for the perfection 
of humanity as was Sir Thomas More in his Utopia 
(whose date, 1515, is not far from corrc.sponding 
with the effective beginning of the English KenaW- 
sance in the sanie proportion as Boccaccio’s with 
that of the Italian) ; by tlie time Sannazzaro wrote, 
the dawn-flu.sh of hope had died away, and the dis- 
illusioned woild turned to the siinjdc pastoral life 
as an escape from unpleasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as were Louis XVI. and Marie Antoin- 
ette when they escaped from Versailles to play 
shepherd and shepherdess at the Trianon. It is in 
this spirit that Sidney’s Arcadia (1690 ; begun 
1580, when he was banished from court) is written, 
in the allegorical pa.storalists, from Vergil to 
Spagnuoli, the note of longing for e.scape to an 
ideal life is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro the desire 
of freedom from reality is strong. 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance was the Diana of Jorge de 
Moiitemayor (f. 15()U), which not only furnished a 
model to Sidney and a plot to Shakcsj»eare (Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), but holds a j)lace in the 
evolution of the mo<lern novel second in importance 
to that of Amadis de Gaula alone. Here the ad- 
herence to the circumstances of actual life is closer 
than in Italy ; it is modified to some extent by 
elements borrowed from tlie older cliivalric tradi- 
tion ; and it leads directly along the road to the 
fashionable past-oral of Franco. Of this the most 
consummate example is Honor6 d’Urfe's Astrte 
(1612). Literature still w^as, in the main, the pos- 
session of the privileged classes ; and the move- 
ment in France towards a greater refinement of 
speech and manners which, not long after the pub- 
lication of d’Urfe’s romance, centred in the Ildtel 
de Ibimbouillet was of a kind to make fashionable 
tliroughoiil the century the l:igh-lh»\Mi .sontnnent 
of such w riters as Mine, de Lafayette .and Mile, 
de ISeud^ry. riie outcome of this sucee-'sn n was 
slow in making itself apparent. 

Q. The conventional grace of the pastoral could 
oiler no material to the realistic novel ; but, wdien 
the title of sentimentalism at last broke through the 
restraining harriers— when, after two generations 
of Cartesianism and scepticism, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacques ltou.s^cau w’as aroused to action by 
the kindred sentimentnlily which went out to meet 
him from the pages of the the true career 

of the Spanish })astoral had hegun. The melan- 
ch(»Iy of unicquited love, and tlic sad complaints 
of Sireno, are repeated in the longings of Saint- 
Preiix and in the desj>air of Wcrtlier. The senti- 
mentality of Diana clevelopc<l into the sen.sibility 
of La Non mile i I chase. 

The inlluencc of tin* Puritan middle class in Eng- 
land had a marked ell’cct on the ISth cent, hihtory 
of licthm there. Imhued with the idea of the ]»ara- 
mount importJtnco of saving their souks, and of the 
difficulty of the ta.sk, they tliought it at best a sin- 
ful waste of time to read talcs of amorous or martial 
adventure for mere diversion ; and the greatest Eng- 
lish story-teller of the early years of that century, 
Defoe, was obliged to conform to this prejudice by 
giving his tale.s a c<dour of truth. His .success 
imiy be judged by the unfriendly critici.sm of a 
conternj)orary who speak.s of ‘ the little art he is 
so truly master of, of forging a story ami imi>os- 
ing it on the w'orld for truth ’ ; and how long this 
unreasoning prejudice continued may be realized 
by those who will recall the frequent occurrence in 
novels of the first half of the l9Lh cent, of the foot- 
note ‘ A fact,’ which was still supposed to add 
value to the incident related. Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biography w'ith a lifelike reality never 
surpassed ; the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-stories drawn from contemporary life which 
formed the sUii)le of the popular draina ; and 
Addison w^as already, in the Spectator, showing 
himself a master in the subtle delineation of char- 
acter. It is not surprising, therefore, that, before 
the century wa.s half over, Kichardson had pro- 
duced the first English novels in the full or strict 
sense of the word — perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing the claims made oy the French, 
with pardonable patriotic pride, for Pr6vo8t and 
Marivaux— PamrJa (1740), Clarissa Harlowe (VI A^), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

In his object, which he declared to be ‘ to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,’ iliehardson was 
in line with the Puritan tradition ; and of his 
notable achievement, the production for the first 
time of a w^ork of non-dramatic prose lic.tiori guided 
throughout its course by a single motive, in which 
all tlie incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, lie does not seem to have been conscious 
himself. He calls Clarissa ‘ a dramatic narrative ’ ; 
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and, since here, as in the other two books, the 
entire story is told by !m*aTi8 of letters, the 
characters sjieakiii^ for ilieiiisulves as on the .sta;re, 
we may understand that what he really intended 
to do was not to create a new j^cnus in literature, 
but to write what should be practically a ‘ pocket 
play/ Hence the presence of a plot, wliicli, from 
the Ileiiaissanc.e down, the English drama had 
known how to oll'er, all the wliile tiiat the romances 
were as loose and formless as ever. P'ielding, a 
more conscious artist (he spea,ks of himself in Tom 
Jonrs as ‘ in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing’), calls the novel a comic epic in provse ; 
as the epic is an enlarge*! tragculy, so this new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the pidnciples 
lie lays *Io\vn for it are that it is to show real liJe, 
in contrast to the old romances at which he jeers, 
and that it must aim to show people the folly as 
well as the wickedness of all disliom‘,sty. 

Tlie time was now at hand when a more decided 
place tlian ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion liad he(in deliberately sn[»- 
)ressed by the Neo-Classic literary leaders; in 
lorace’s vivid phrase {Kp. i. x. 24), they liad 
thrown it out with a pitchfork — and tlio liour was 
now approaching when, as he pn'dicted, it slioiild 
return. It is tlie vindication of the place of emo- 
tion which explains the exleiit of Richardson’s fame 
in his own age — a fame tl»at was not conlined to 
England, but sprea<I to France, where Diderot 
ranked liim with Euiipides and llonier, and (o 
(Germany, whore the greatest writers seized on his 
design. The roaclioii iruin the (MUiventional sup- 
pression of feeling swung to tlie opjiosite extrenu^. 
Sterne, Ronsscavi, and (ioislhe unchaine*! sentiment 
and allowed it to rusli into every ijuaginable excess. 
La NouvelU HHuise (1750), 'I'ristnnn Shnmijf (1700), 
and Die Lridcn des juiufcn Werther {\11A) sliowed 
this impulse, and earriod it further. The Srjiti- 
mental Jonninj (1708) speaks in its voiy title of 
the quest of feeling, not merely the siuronder to 
it ; ami Coethe’s melanclmly hero was the itlol of 
an enthusiastic young generation, rei»roducing him- 
self west of the Rhine in Cliateaubriand’s morbid 
Renli (1801). 

10. A similar reactioTi to that which brought 
about tlie reign of sentinnuit accounted for the 
popularity ol the mo<iia*\al or Gothic romance in 
the closing years of the ISth century. The lirst 
^leeimen worth noting was Horace Walpole's 
Castle of Otrauio (1765), in wdiieh he tried to paint 
the life ami manners of the feudal period, ‘as 
agitate*! by the action of superiiatural machinery 
such as the superstithm of the time might have 
accejited.' The classical age had thrust out the 
supernatural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place ; ami now it also was revenging itself. 
Beckford’s lVfJ'7<rA:(1784), Mrs. Radclitlc's Mysteries 
of Udolpko (17114), and Lewis’s Monk (1795) are the 
most famous of this class. 

11. ’I’he last named professed no other purpose 

than the amusement of their readers ; but there 
was another side of the Romantic Movement which 
employed the novel for quite other ends. The 
earnest notable exanqile of what w’e now call the 
novel of purpose is Caleb Williams in which 

the revolutionary philosopher William Godwin set 
forth his principles of social justice. It was to 
have a number of greater successors— although, 
perhaps from the difficulty of giving a definitely 
didactic purpose to a work of art, the number is 
not largo. But that the kind exists as a recognized 
class is signilicant of the immense broadening of 
the scope of t he novel which constitutes the most 
obvious ditrerenee between that of the 18th and 
that of the I9th century. The greatly increased 
-complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, as in the Elizabethan age, the 


characteristic literary form. Something more flex* 
ilile was noe*led, and something which (with the 
vast growth in the number of those who (iomamled 
mental food) could be carried into a million homes 
remote from cities and theatres. The novelists of 
the 18th, or even of the early 19th, cent, did not 
dream of the expansion wdiich their form was to 
acquire. To realize the extent of the cliango, it is 
only necessary to imagine the puzzled amazement 
with which Sir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir George Tressndy. Tliis sort of 
novel has been written principally by English and 
American authois, and in the last half-century by 
the Russians ; while, in liis novels dealing with 
the Modernist controversy, Fogazzaro in Italy re- 
minds us again of Mrs. Ward's Robert Ehmcre 
and its sequel of thirty years later. 

12. As (\ilch ]ViUia}ns w a/- the torerunner of 
Uncle Tom*s Cabin ami (diner 'finisf so tlie e.xtrava- 
gant mystery tales of Walpole and Mrs. Rjulclitte 
developed, with the growth *)f a more accurate 
knowdedge of tlie life of the past, into the historical 
novel. The lirst successful practitionei* in this 
form (after vain ellbrts which may be sa,id to cover 
two thousand years, if wc stretch the delinition to 
inchnle Xenoplion’s Cyropcedia) was, by common 
consent, Sir W'alter Scott. Avoiding the stiff 
pe*lantry of ropro*ln*'ing with antiquarian accuracy 
the exact speech and manners of the period in wdiicn 
his scene was laid, and the obvious absurdity of 
using those of his own day, he created, with the 
instinct of genius, a symbolic medium which should 
give the llavour of the old times without rej>elling 
the ordinary reiuler by its unfamiliaiity. 'I’lie 
thing once done, a host of others follow ed along the 
same roa*l. In English the height was reacjhed in 
Thaekeiay’s Henry Esmond ; in France the hplendid 
acdiievement of Dumas was, by his own confession, 
matle possil»le only bv the cxamjile of Stiott. The 
Germans, rejircsentecl, foi instance, by Georg Efiers, 
have had a tcmlemy to tlisplay too much ol lliat 
devotion to scii-nl die ac*ura<*y whicli so honourably 
characterizes their work in other fields, and to 
allow- theii fa* rs lo be fused too little in the fire 
of the imagination. 

13. Towards the middle of the 10th cent., as a 
conscious theory lirst in Fiance, realism came to 
the front. It was jiartly nourislied on a Romantic 
inheritance— the h>ve of exact detail learned from 
Sc'ott in the novel aiul from the Germans in the 
drama, a.nd the inleicst in the humblest humanity 
taught f)y Dickens. Balzac — a materialist at heart, 
for all his authoritarian j>roclaniation of religious 
princi|)les — studied Freiieli life in the spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist; the novel with him became 
an auxiliary to history instead of a work of imagina- 
tion and passion. Realism in literature does not 
ahvaj's explain itself by the same i>l)ilosophy ; but 
in the 19th cent, it was the child of sensualism 
(in tlie philosophic meaning of tlie wonl) of two 
dittercat kinds— the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, w hich served Gautier and F'lauhert 
as a basis for their theory of ‘ art for art’s sake ’ ; 
and the scientilic sensualism established by Comte 
under the name of Positivism {q.v.), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola. The art of Flaubert, 
a development from Balzac, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Bovary, at least in L'Edncatio7i senti- 
mentalc, as far as it could well go without ceasing 
to l>e art. It was the boast of Zola that be had 
taken the thing up where Flaubert left it, and that 
lie liad carried it to its logical conclusion. The 
experimental novel (as he chose to call it, taking 
the name of a hook of Claude Bernard, La Mi’decme 
experitnentale) 

* is A conse<aience of the scientific evolution of the age ; it 
continues and completes the work of the physiologist ... it if 
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the literature of our Bcietitific era, as classical and romantic 
literature corresponded to an ajare of scliolaBticism and theology * 
{Le Roman exp^riinental, p. 'IV- 

But, with all his pride in his theories, Zola did not 
see what a fatal admission he had made when he 
said {Le Naturalisme au tMAtre, 1881, p. Ill): 
*The rtjalistic novel is a corner of Nature seen 
througli a temperament’ — ‘through a formula* 
would perhaps more aptly descriln} the result in 
his own case. He sees in humanity simply la bite 
humaine — tlie beast in all its transformations, bnt 
only the beast. This rather common characteristic 
of what is called ‘realistic fiction* may, one sup- 
poses, be explained by the fact that w’e are more 
easily convinced by the verisimilitude of evil than 
by that of good : u a saint i.s described froni exact 
observation, the reader will be instinctively inclined 
to credit the description to the idealistic imagina- 
tion of the writer. 

The term ‘ realism,* of course, has been used in 
various senses — now as opposed to conventional- 
ism, now to idealism, now to the imaginative treat- 
ment, and again to sentimentalism. Bliss Perry’s 
definition may be quoted : ‘ Realistic fiction is that 
which does not shrink from the commonplace or 
from the unpleasant in the eftort to depict things 
as they are, life as it is ’ (.4 Study of Prose Fiction^ 
p. 229). If literature is to be a transcript of actual 
existence, if books are not to be, as the invalid 
Stevenson said of them in a wistful mood, ‘a 
mighty pale and bloodless substitute for life,’ there 
is much to be said for truthful portraiture ; and it 
cannot be denied that much of the effect of the 
most famous work of the earliest master of English 
prose fiction, Robinson Onisoe^ comes from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail. 

14. But in the broadest sense of the question, 
from the ethical .standxioirit, which rather than the 
purely technical must of neces.sity he that of the 
present article, there seems little doubt that the 
idealistic treatment, within reasonable limits, is to 
be preferred. If fiction is read for mere distraction 
ana relief, we see enough of real life, in all its 
sordid, unpleasant detail, to be glad, when w’e take 
up a book, to find our feet set on some pavement 
pleasanter to tread than even the most faithful 
reproduction of an exceedingly muddy street. 
And, now that the old Puritan scruple against 
spending time in the reading of fiction has almost 
vani.shed, and the circle of readers has widened 
to include tho.se who are most in neetl of encourage- 
ment for their better impulses, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the kind of reading which provides 
them with high examples is tlie best in its effect. 
The lady w'ho wrote under the name of ‘Ouida’ 
used to be considered eminently unsuitable for 
admission to Sunday-school libraries ; yet there 
is a very definite sense in which at least the 
greater part of her many books may be called far 
less immoral than most of Dickens’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
proposed to him any example of life so lofty and 
edifying as the (perhaps unduly handsome and 
impres>nve) hero of Under Two Flays. So, in the 
Waverley Novels ‘life is seen at its bravest and 
its best ; and the young man who takes them as 
his guide to conduct stands small chance of playing 
cripjde or oowanl in human affairs.’ We may not 
be fortunate enough ta number among our acquaint- 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newcome ; 
but there is none of u.s who will be the worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of Thackeray. 

‘ I have no brain above the eyes,’ Thackeray 
himself modestly said; ‘I describe what I see’; 
uid his contemporary Balzac, the author of the 
modem idea of the novel as a ‘ human document,’ 
might more truly have said this. But Thackeray 


undervalued his own powers — or else his vision 
was able to penetrate [)eneath the suj)CTficial ap- 

F earances in a way that the realist seldom does. 

t is the ability to do tbi.s which makes the work 
of the idealist so much more abiding tlian that 
of the ojjposite school. They who depend (in 
Coleridge’s judicial phrase) on ‘the mere manners 
and modes of the day’ will find their poj)ularity 
waning — as th.at of Dickens has wainnl — when 
people are no longer able to be amused by recog- 
nizing the minute veracity of their portraiture. 
Thus we dismiss an old pbotograph after a cur- 
sory glance, and return to spend hours in gazing 
at the Sistine Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature after ftuir hundred years. Ihus 
Ben Jonson is read only by professed students of 
literature, while Shakespeare enters into the daily 
life of the whole English-speaking race. 

15 . Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, had spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a prote.st against 
the exaggerated idealism into which the Romanti- 
cists sometimes ran. hitill, in the first (luarter of 
the 19th cent. Jane Austen had begun her career 
as a novelist by opposing to the extravagant senti- 
ments and impossible situations of the ‘(Gothic’ 
school her humorously sensible pictures of life as 
she saw it. And so throughout Europe, from the 
middle of the century, the French infiuence has 
been felt, and many of the best known novelists 
have been thorougli-going naturalist.s. In Spain, 
Pereda was the father of the movement; Juan 
Valera, though not tccbnically a realist, was no 
less real ; Emilia Pardo Bazan (Seiiora Quiroga) 
and the later Valdes have followed the same 

S ath. In Italy, Foga/zaro, Mathilde Serao, and 
’Annunzio have been the most widely known 
representatives of the modern tendency. In the 
Scandinavian north, Bjornsen and Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner ; 
while another Swede, Almqvist (t 18fi(>), had al- 
ready anticipated some of the problems and con- 
tentions of the realists of the last quarter of the 
century. 

The case of Russia is somewhat different from 
the others. Tin* first novel in that language was 
ublished only in 1799, but a generation later 
egan, with (iogol, the sudden elHoresconce which 
startled and in 110 small <legree influenced the 
Western world. As a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we have been considering were of 
French origin, (Jogol had distinctly formulated the 
tlieory of the human document before the da^ys of 
the Goncourts. One reason why Turgeiiicff and 
Dost-oyefski and Tolstoi have made so deep an 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Russian novel is tlie novel of uncivilized people 
giving us their imjiressions of civilization, trying 
to fiml out the meaning of life as if no one had 
ever thought aV>out the matter before ; but a 
reason deeper still is the burning charity for 
suffering humanity which pervades their books. 
None of them has purely literary aims— they seek 
truth and justice : the dilference between them and 
some Fremdi realists is tlie difference between the 
curious peeping visitor to a hospital and the man 
who comes aching to bring comfort and healing to 
the sufierers. 

Into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia ; but the unconquerable 
idealism innate in the German character made this 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth. Max 
KreLzer promised to be the loading German realist, 
but supeniaturalism took hold of him. Even Suder- 
mann has not been consistently realistic ; and H aupt- 
niann, in spite of some pieces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has also appeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found unsatis- 
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fying in themaelves) merely as symbols of deeper 
4>iritual realities wliieh are just as true and even 
more worthy of study. 

x6. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must be made of tlie way in 
which some of the greatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or at least more scientific, study 
of psychology which marks our modern age, thus 
giving rise to the psychological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s [)octry a part at least 
of its great value ; hut a wider use of it has been 
made by the novelists. George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than witli 
lier ethics, and attained a vividness in portraying 
the inner life which the novel had not yet seen. 
But she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
she strove to make her case typical, and to show 
the working of the laws of the spiritual world, as 
immutable as those of the ]>hysical. The character- 
plot has t(;nded to become the favourite form of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, Tiirgenieirand Tolstoi and Dosto- 
yefski in Kussia, M(;redith and Hardy in England, 
Henry .James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
Franc.e, Bjbrnscn and Sudcrmann in the north, 
Vahl6s and d’Annunzio in the south, have attained 
their principal etlect hy the penetrating subtlety 
of their cliaracter-stiulies. 

17. Yet in the fiction of the last twenty-five 
years, especially in luiglish, then^ has been a 
significant reaction against the attempt to limit 
the purpose of the noved first to a painstaking 
studv ol phenomena and then to a deep analysis 
of their umlerljdng causes. Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Ilarrjf RirkinoiuJ, exactly a quarter of 
a century ago StcveiKson’s Prince Utto gave the 
signal for a new exodus into the ‘ hy-j)atli meadows’ 
of romantic fiction, followed .soon by Anthony 
Hoi)e with his Zeiida stories, and then hy a host 
of minor roniamn’rs. Their nnmher and their 
popnlai'ily, whether they have gone back for their 
subjects to the days ‘wlum kiii^^lit hood was in 
flower’ or have laid their scene in some imaginary 
l)rincij)ality, are sufficient evidence of tlie exist- 
ence of a large number of ]>f30])lc prepared (o 
welcome an csca])e fiami the increasing strenuous- 
ness of lib* into a world of play. 

The main body, nevertheless, of the mostim])ort- 
ant modern fiction, liasbe(Mi dist.ingui.shcd by a high 
seriousness not unbecoming t o a branch of literature 
whicli is assuming such a predominant place and 
apj)ears likely to keep it. The novel, Ivom its 
Ilexibillty best adai)te<i to deal Avitli the comjdexit^" 
of modern life, and as a pre-eminently social form 
of literature answering to the general tendencies 
of the age, has bec<mie the j)revailiiig and char- 
acteristic literary form of our jieriod ; making its 
way against prejiidici*, and witliout assistance, it 
has supjdanted the e[)ic and the romance, it has j 
taken prectedcnce over the drama, over lyric poetry, ' 
and over the essay. When Dante mirrored the 
world of the Middle Ages in the Dirina Commedia^ 
says Arthur Symons (Studies in Prose and VersCy 
London, 1904, p. 5), 

‘poetry could still repre.sent an agre and yet be poetry. TUit 
to-day ])ot.‘try can no lon^jer represent more than the soul of 
thinp ; it has taken refujyc from the torrihJo ijiiprovenients of 
civilization in a divine seclusion, where it sings, disregarding 
the many voices of the street. Prose comes, oiTermg its infiniie 
capacity for detail ; and it is by the intlnity of its detail that 
the novel, as Balzac created it, has become the modern epic.' j 

The increasing democratization of literature, 
allowing many a man to write with a slender 
equipment of education in the h'rench sense, and 
often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of either, constitutes a grave danger. The money 
rewards of the successful novelist allure to the 
profession not a few men destitute of any sense 


of responsibility for the use of tlieir gifts ; and 
the fact that these rewards are often to i)e won by 
pandering to the unrefined or actually base tastes 
of the multitude throws a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well -endowed writers have 
not been able to resist. But in the right hands 
the novel, by tlie very fact of its being so closely 
in touch witli actual life, has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to take a large share in moulding the 
thought of the new age. It will do well if it 
li.stens to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often-quoted delinition of poetry, and takes as 
its mission the ofiering of a constructive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.--I. Geography, ethnology, and his- 
tory. — The Archipelago of Fiji is one of the 
hirg(‘st in the I’acilic Ocean. Tlie group comprises 
154 islamls lying between the latitudes of 1,5'’ and 
HP S. and the longitudes of 177 E. mid 178 W., 
of which about 7u arc inliabitcd. Vitilevu, the 
largest i.sland, is about 80 miles long and 55 wide. 
It is draimsl by four rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy rainlall and the formation of the watersheds, 
arc disproportionately large for the size of the 
island. The scenery is infinitely varied and beauti- 
ful. Some of the islands are volcanic mountain 
masses clothed with timber to their .summits ; 
othms are upheaved coral reefs with precipitous 
iliils, lioiieycom bed with (taverns; others are low- 
lying, with palms growing to the water’s (idge. 
'I’liere are streams of limpid water evei\\M\ here, and 
in the larger islands are rolling jdains of grass 
dotted witli elumjis of timber, as in an English 
park. The climate is tropktal, but in the hottest 
months the temjieratnrc rarely ntaclies DO'’. The 
soil is very f(*rtile, and to an ex}>ert gardener like 
the Fijian it yields abundance of food foi a very 
small expenditure of labour. There arc no danger- 
ous animals, and even (lie risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact tliat all the larger islands 
may be coasted in smooth water within the barrier 
reef, 

'rhese facts have had their bearing upon the 
character of the natives, who are of Melanesian 
stock, strongly modili(*d hy the blood of l^olynesian 
immigrants from 'foiiga and Samoa. They are a 
line, muscular people of a dark-brown colour, in- 
clining in individuals to the light red of the Poly- 
nesian. The custom of bleaching the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig add® 
inches to their apparent stat nre. In heathen time® 
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their abundant leisure from the business of food- 
planting was occupied in incessant warfare, which 
fed to the formation of powerful confederations 
under a single chief, the weaker tribes enrolling 
themseh es as his subjects in return for protection. 
As ancestor- worshippers they deserted their own 
discredited ancestor-gods in favour of those of their 
protector, wliom they regarded as the incarnation 
of deities able to protect them from injury. Suc- 
cessful ex))e(Iitions were always followed by canni- 
balism ; tlie bodies of tlie slam were offered to the 

ods before being eaten, and there appears to have 

een a religious signiiicance in the practice, which 
raised it almost to the status of a rite. But, with 
all their ferocity in war, the Fijians are a courteous 
and rather timid people, hosiutable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in their manners. 
They have a strong feeling for aristocratic institu- 
tions, which even the introduction of Western 
competition has failed to eradicate. 

The islands came somewhat late into the field of 
colonization. Though they were siglited by Tas- 
man in 1642, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent, that Euroiieans acquired much influence. By 
1874 the majority of the natives had nominally 
adoptetl Christianity, either as Wesleyans or as 
Kornan Catholics. In that year the most influ- 
ential chiefs, acting under the luessiirc of claims 
for compensation by the United States, ceded the 
group to Great Britain, an<l Fiji became a British 
Colony, Unfortunately annexation had scarcely 
been proclaimed when an epidemic of measles 
swept away 40.000 natives out of a total population 
of 160,000. Since that date the population has 
declined year by year to a total of 87,000 in 1911. 
It now seems to* be stationary. The natives are 
sharing, not altogether to their moral advantage, 
in the material prosperity of the islands, having 
leased tlieir sui)ertlu()us lands to Sugar Companies 
for a substantial rent. Nevertheless, many of their 
old superstitions are still cherished in secret, and 
are certain to influence them if there should ever 
be <langerous discontent with tlieir alien rulers. 

II. Religion. — The Fijian deities fall naturally 
into two great divisions, the Kalou-Vii^ (root or 
original gods), and the Kalou Yalo (spirit gods, i.e, 
deiiied mortals). 

I. The Kalou-Vu. — There is reason to think 
that the Kalou-Vu were of Polynesian origin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, and imposed upon 
concpicred Melanesians in addition to thoir own 
pantheon of deified mortals. Whether the Kalou- 
Vu ever existed as mortals is uncertain : at any 
rate, their mortal career was very remote. The 
Melanesians were ancestor -worshippers, and their 
religion was so closely iuterwoven with their social 
polity that it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Melanesian idea was that the spirit of the 
ancestor was inherent in his descendant, the chief 
of the tribe, and in the smaller communities tlie 
chief was botli spiritual and temporal. He was 
saluted in the same way as the spirit wliich was 

resent in the temple, and the flrstfruits (^.?;.) were 

rought to him as representing the god of increase. 
As the community grew in importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of the temporal power 
became irksome, and the tendency was for the 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his office, 
while reserving for himself the dignity and emolu- 
ments due to his spiritual rank. TJius, in all the 
large confederations in Fiji except liewa there was 
a spiritual Roko Tui and a temporal Vunivalu^ 

1 The word kdUm is used as an adjective for anything: super- 
lative, either good or bad. Probably the word was originally 
a root-word implying wonder or esteem. It is sometimes used 
as an expression of flattery— as ‘You are halm* or ‘a kalou 
people,’ applied to Kuropeans either in polite disbelief in some 
invention or piece of mechanism, or as a disclaimer of any wish 
to imitate them. On vu see Codrington, MtlaneHans, 123, 170. 


who were the analogues of the Mikado and the 
Shogun of Japan. 

l4ot every chief was deified ; the weak and vacil- 
lating or lethargic chief might have ofieririgs made 
to his rnanes for a few months after his burial, but 
he was soon forgotten. In moments of danger or 
difficulty men would go and weed the grave of 
a powerful chief, ancT deposit oflerings upon it 
because he was remembered by tradition as the 
protector of his peojile, and lie remained the Kalou- 
Yalo of the tribe until the death of one of his 
descendants whose reputation overshadowed his. 

(1) Ndengei, the most important of the Kalou- 
Vut was an exception to the rule that the Kalou- 
Vu were Polynesian importations. The sagas relat- 
ing to him prove clearly tliat he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhaps among the first Melanesian immi- 
grants into the group (see ERE i. 443*). Ndengei, 
in the form of an enormous serpent, weis believed 
to inhabit a cave in the mountains of Vitilevu be- 
hind llakiraki, at a place near Kauvandra. When 
the earth quaked the people said : ‘ Ndengei is 
turning over.’ The people of the neighbourhood 
were severely taxed in oflerings to him ; every year 
several hundred hogs and turtles were carried to 
the mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap- 
proached on knt.'es and elbows. One of them ven- 
tured into the cave to jiroffer the request. If the 
prayer were for a good crop, he would reappear 
witli a piece of yarn in his hand which the god bad 
given him ; if for rain, he would be dripi)ing with 
water; if for victory, a firebrand would be flung 
out in token that the enemy would be consumed, 
or the clashing of clubs would be heard, one for 
each of the enemy who would be slaughtered. 
Ndengei was not actually worshipped beyond the 
limit of his own district, but his reputation ex- 
tended over all parts of the group excjept the eastern 
islands. His influence was probably declining be- 
fore the arrival of the missionaries, for there is a 
liurnorous song in which Uto, his descendant, is 
represented as visiting the j)ublic feasts for the 
god’s portion, and returning with the rueful intelli- 
gence that nothing but the under-shell of the turtle 
was allotted to him. 

In some versions, Ndengei appears as the creator 
of mankind ; but he has no emotions, sensations, or 
apijetites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that his son, Kokoinautu, created the land : he 
scooped it uj) from the ocean-bed, and, where his 
flowing garment trailed across it, there were sandy 
beaches ; where his skirt was looped up, the coast 
was rocky. It was lie who taught men to make 
fire. The people of Kakiraki thought that the 
missionaries had come to teach them some variant 
of their own cult : ‘ Ndengei,* they said, * is the 
true God, and, if Jehovah is also the true God, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
years afterwards, during the heathen relapse under 
Navosavakandua, the same argument was used to 
show that his teaching did not clash with that of 
the mission, but was merely a newer revelation. 

The great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
within the limits of this article ; it recounts how 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he was in his earthly career, had a tame 
igeori wliich used to aw'aken him from slumber ; 
ow his two grand-nephews, from whom he had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish them ; how they took refuge 
with Kokola, the chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there was war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei in the 
fortress of Kauvandra ; how, after many strata- 
gems, in the end they were flooded out, and how 
the two young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far West. Fijian mjth 
has it that some day they will come again, bring* 
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ing the millennium with them. When Europeans 
first arrived in tlie group, they were said to be the 
descendants of these two young gods. 

This belief in the second coming of Ndengei's grand-nephews 
may reaimear whenever there is political unrest among the 
Fijians. It was cleverly turned to account in the Tuka heresy in 
1885, when Ndungumoi, a native of Nandrauni-ivi, a village very 
near Nakauvandra, went through the mountain district secretly 
preaching a religion which was a compound of the Ndengei cult 
and Christianity. He had with him consecrated water which 
conferred immortality (tuka) upon all who drank of It, and his 
followers were Instructed in exercises which were midway 
between a native war -dance and European military drill. 
Recognizing that the Christian missions had too firm a hold 
upon the natives to be openly defied, he declared that 
Nathirikaumoli and Nakausambaria, the twins who had made 
war against Ndengei, were in reality the gods whom the white 
men called Jehovah and Jesus, being unable to pronounce their 
native names. There was some controversy about the identity 
of Ndengei, some holding that he was identical with the Chris- 
tian God ; others that he was Satan, since Satan also assumed a 
serpent form. Biblical names were given to the places near 
Nakauvandra. The twin gods were about to revisit Fiji with 
all the dead ancestors in their train ; the white men were to he 
expelled, and the tribal lands were to bo shared out among 
the faithful. A day was fixed for the arrival of the gods ; and 
there can be no doubt that Europeans living in remote districts 
would have been massacred if the prophet had not been 
arrested and deported to Kotuma. In the heresy broke 
out afresh under a new prophet who liad been Ndunguiufii’s 
lieutenant, but the movement was promptly suppressed by the 
Ooveninient. 

It was evident from the behaviour of the converts that the 
heresy satisfied a religious craving for the occult, which is not 
appeased by the Wesleyan mission. Ndungumoi dealt in 
miracles; his water of immortality, his power to confer per- 
petual virginity, his comtnunings with the gods behind a 
curtain in the ttmiple of Valeleiubo, and his presages of the 
early coming of the ancestors and the expiilsion of tlie 
foreigners kept the peo))le in a simmer of excitement, which 
was in attractive contrast with the dull round of church-gybing 
and tax-paying imposed by the foreigners. This new form of 
ancestor-worship had much in common with the outbreak of 
Hauhauism among the Maoris during the .Maori war, and it 
might well have been as dangerous to the safety of Europeans. 

(2) Next in order to Ndengei is A dauthina (the 
torch -bearer), the god of the seafaring and fishing 
tribes. These trii>es own no land, and from tlie 
fact that they all worship the same god it may l)e 
inferred that they had a conimoii origin. By the 
nature of their occniiation, fishing tribes are prone 
to scatter v\ idely, and tlie fact tluit they are land- 
less seems to show that they are late arrivals, who 
attached themselves to the chief for protection. 
Such a people would naturally disHcminate the 
traditions of their gods widely throngliout the 
grouj). Ndauthina, though prohalily a foreign 
importation, had teniides in various places. He 
>yas the fire-god ; when he was small, his love of 
light iiroiiipted liis mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon his head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night, crowned with a flaming brazier. He loves 
night attacks, and flashes light on the defences as 
a beacon to the besiegers ; in human form he sells 
fish to the doomed garrison, who, smelling fire, 
know that Ndauthina has been among them, and 
tliat they will not see another sun. His pranks 
are ^last reckoninjj ; when men are liatching plots 
against his favourites, a voice cries ‘ Pooh ’ through 
the reed- walls, and he flies off to warn his friends of 
the impending treachery. He tempts warriors to 
embark in rotten canoes which he himself buoys 
up, in order to put them at the mercy of their 
enemies. He is the god of adulterers, whom he 
helps by tempting the object of their desires. 
Only his worshi[»pers, the fishermen, are safe from 
his tricks. 

(3) Batu^mai-mbulu (Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
the earth gives her increase. In December he 
pours sap into the fruit-trees, and pushes the 
young shoots through the soil. Throughout that 
month it is tabu to beat the drum, to blow the 
oonch, to dance, to plant, to fight, or to sing songs 
at sea, lest the god should be disturbed and quit 
the earth before his work is finished. At the end 


of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
conch, the i»eople raise a great shout from village 
to village, juiil work and ]>hiy begin again. Kalu- 
mai-nibuln lies in serpent form in a cavern near 
Namara, whither food is carried to him once a year. 
Unlike the other gods, he drinks no ^va ; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the concli are 
meat and drink to him. 

(4) The shark -god, who is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
had liis origin in totcmisni. Waterhouse gives the 
following list of names under which he is invoked : 
‘ He - who - is - outside - the - Canoe * ; * Circumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua ’ ; ‘ Feeder-of-Fishes * ; ‘ Lover-of- 
Canoe-Spars ; * Wayhiyer ’ ; ‘ llover-of-the-Man- 
groves ’ ; * Expectant - l^'ol lower ’ ; ‘ Ready - for - 

Action * ; ‘ Sail - Cleaner ’ ; ‘ Lord - Shark - that • 

Calls * ; * Tabu-white ’ ; ‘ Tooth - for - Raw - Flesh.’ 
Tribes that worshipped the shark under the same 
title had a common origin, but those who knew 
him by different names acknowledged no such 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him ‘Outside- 
the-Canoe’ recognized no tie with those who in- 
voked the ‘ Circumnavigator-of-Yaiidua.’ As in 
other totemistic systems, the shark-god is bene- 
ficent to his worshippers who, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat his flesh. 

Mana, a native of Soro, capsized in the open sea, called upon 
* Outside-thc-Canoe * to save him, and a shark rose and towed 
him safe to land by his back fin. Durini; the invasion of Natewa 
In 1848, a shark jumped across a war-canoe, turned over to 
show the tatuing on his belly, and leaped hack into the sea to 
lead his votaries to the attack. 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entitles him to rank as a Kalou- Vu, he is 
probably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
eel, the lizard, and the prawn — all recognized as 
having a tutelary position with certain tribes, who 
nevertheless had erected temples to ancestor-gods 
{Kalou-Yalo), Toteniisin in Fiji did not affect the 
social sy>tem in any way ; it had no influence on 
the marriage laws or on the belief in a future 
state. 

2 . The Kalou-Yalo. — It has been explained that 
most of the tribes in Fiji admitted a more or less 
close relationsliip to a tribe that worshipjied the 
same ancestor-god ; tlie tie was called tttvvn (‘the 
same root’). (Sec K/t/v i. 443'*.) It does not 
follow that the god to whom the tie of tnuvu was 
traced liad a temjde and a priest in both the 
communities. In most cases, some later chief of 
strong character had monopolized the religious 
instincts of his descendants, and much depended 
uiion the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer- 
dotal function himself, but was content to stand 
aside, and leave this rather menial office to the 
professional priesthood. 

That the origin of the temple was to be found in the tomb 
was shown in 1895, in the little native revolt at Seankanka, in 
Vanualevu, where the first act of the insurgents was to weed 
the grave of the late chief and present kava to his spirit, 
imploring his aid in the revolt; the next was to kill and eat 
a native Government olfioial, cannibalism having a religious 
significance. From weeding a grave it was but a step to 
building a temple for the shelter of the spirit. 

3 . Priests and oracles. — Tlie practical applica- 
tion of the Fijian religion lay in the oracle; there 
was no ritual except in the presentation of offerings, 
and everything depended upon the support of trie 
high chiefs. Whether they believed in the inspira- 
tion of the priests, or whether the priests believed 
in their own inspiration, it is not easy to say, but 
there was certainly an understanding bet^veen the 
two orders ; the priest depended for subsistence 
upon the offerings made to the god, and the priest 
whose oracles were unfavourable to the cnief’s 
policy saw his temple falling into decay and his 
larder empty. On the other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, e/>pecially in time of war, had so depressing 
an influence upon the common people that the 
chief haJ the best reason for keeping the priest in 
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good humuitr ; both knew that neither could stand 
linn witiiout the support of the other. 

Williams (in bis Fiji and th§ Fijians) relates how the kine 
of Thukaundrove, on the eve of a warlike expedition, allowed 
one of the gods to be put off with a single pudding, instead of 
the turtle which the priest had expected in ttie division of the 
feast. That night the god visited the priest, and foretold de- 
feat, and, as a consequence, the king decided to abandon the 
expedition. In another case, however, matters took a different 
turn. * Who are you?’ asked the chief angrily ; ' Who is your 
T if you make a stir, 1 will eat you.' 

The priesthood itself was hereditary, though any 
clever rogue who could simulate inspiration and 
make a lucky forecast of events might obtain re- 
cognition. He had, however, to brave the opposi- 
tion of the hereditary priests, who looked very 
coldly upon the amateur. The priests were not 
always the chiefs tools ; sometimes they gave 
expression to popular discontent at some act of 
tyranny : ‘ The famine is devouring you, because 
you gave the great canoe to Tonga instead of to 
Mbau * ; ‘ This hurricane was sent to punish you 
because you refused the princess to tne king of 
Rewa. * 

The priests ranked according to the importance 
of the god to whom they ministered ; they were 
generally of humble birth, though in Rewa, a few 
years before the arrival of the missionaries, the 
chiefs had found it necessary to disestablish the 
whole of the priestly caste on account of their 
arrogance, and to pretend that members of the 
ruling family had themselves received inspiration. 
The disestablished priests immediately fell into 
their proper place, a very humble one.^ * 

4 . Gods of the after-world. — Resides the KcUou- 
Vu and the Kalou^ Yalo^ there was a class of gods 
who had neither temples nor priests. They haunted 
well-known spots on the road by which the shades 
passed to their last resting-place ; but, as they left 
the living unmolested, there was no need for pro- 
pitiatory ofleringH (see ERE i. 444*). The following 
IS a translation of a fragment of the poem in which 
these beliefs are preserved. It is put into the 
mouth of the shades newly arrived in the presence 
of the gods at Nakauvandra : 

* My Lords, in ill fashion are we buried. 

Buried staring up into heaven, 

We see the scud flying over the sky, 

We are worn out wiUi the feet stamping in the earth, 

The rafters of our house [the ribs] are torn asundiT, 

The eyes with which we gazed on one another are destroyed ; 
The nose with which we kissed has fallen in ; 

The breast to which we embraced is ruined ; 

The thighs with which we cla.sped have fallen away ; 

The lips with which wo smiled are decayed ; 

The teeth with which we bit have showered down ; 

Gone is the hand which threw the tinka stick, 

Rolled away are the hawks’ stones [tcsticuli]. 

Rolled away are the blunters of razors [the pubes were 
shaved]. 

Hark to the lament of the mosquito : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward. 

But alas for m 3 * conch-shell [the ear] that they have taken 
away 1 " 

Hark to the lament of the fly : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for the eye from which I drank 1 ” 

Hark to the lament of the black ant : 

Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But alas for my whale’s tooth [the male organ, the most 
vulnerable point of attack for that insect when a native 
sits down] that they have taken away 1 ” ’ 

The Fijian’s dislike of their own burial custom 
of stamping the earth into the grave was shown in 
the case of the chief of Lakemba, who begged the 
missionaries to give him a wooden coilin to be 
buried in, that his Vx)dy might not be trampled on. 

Witli all its crudeness and simplicity, tne story 
of the Salaniijalo (the Path of the Shades) is not 
without beauty and pathos. There is, it may be 
remarked, a suggestion of Greek myth in the 
ghostly ferryman and in the Water of Solace, by 
which the bijians, whose emotions are transient, 
excuse the shortness of their mourning for the dead. 

1 For the manner of approaching the gods, see Comfumov 
WITH Dbitt (Fijian). 


When the shade drinks from this spring, he forgets 
I all the sorrows of hi.H life, and ceases to weep ; ‘ all 
‘ his friends also ceased tlieir weeping, for they forgot 
their sorrow and were consoleu.* There is pathos 
also in the episode of the shades of little children, 
hanging like bats from the branches of a tree, 
waiting for their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and rejoicing when the shade tells 
them that the hair of their mother has turned grey, 
and the smoke of her cooking-lire hangs along the 
ground, for they know that she will soon be with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon the moral ethics of 
the Fi j lans. The most heinous crimes are cowardice 
and idleness, and their passport to Bulotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent death. So contemptible 
was a natural death that the shade was commanded 
to re-enter the body, and die respectably. Seeing 
the misfortunes that overtook the spirit in its 
last journey, it is surprising that the sliades do 
not all obey Taleya when ne offers to let them 
return to life. 

Light is also thrown upon the fact, which tilled the 
early missionaries with surprise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at his 
funeral, although it was notorious that they did 
not love him. It was their good name that was at 
stake ; for we read that, when a shade threw his 
whale’s tooth at the pandanus tree and missed his 
aim, and knew thereby that his wives would not be 
strangled, he went on his way weeping, for he had 
now a proof that they had been unfaithful to him 
in life.* 

5 . Witchcraft (nefranw 7 ? lit. ‘leaves*). — ^The 
practice of witchcraft, which controlled tlie sanita- 
tion and medical treatment of the Fijians, had its 
root in tlieir religious beliefs. Their reasoning on 
the .subject of disease is common to all primitive 
races. Health being the normal condition of all 
except the very aged, they argued that sickness 
and death must be the work of some malevolent 
agency. Divine or human. Instead of ‘ Whom the 
gods love die young,’ primitive man reads: ‘An 
enemy hath done this. ’ It did not need any special 
skill to practise as a wizard, although certain 
persons of both sexes acquired a sinister reputation, 
and took fees for this kind of murder. All that a 
professional wizard required was something in- 
timately connected with the person of the victim — 
a lock of his hair, a scrap of his food, or a garment 
that he had worn. These things, together with 
certain herbs, would be stuffed into a hollow 
bamboo, with or without the uttering of a spell, 
and hidden in tiie thatch of the victim’s house, or 
in the ^ass of his bed-place ; in a little while he 
would Degin to refuse fiis food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something were then done in 
the shape of counter-spells to reassure him, he would 
die from sheer fright. 

The terror of witchcraft was never absent from 
the mind of the Fijian. The sceptic who laughed 
at the pretensions of the priests trembled at the 
power of the wizard, who was not necessarily a 
priest. It was a lucrative hut a dangerous pro- 
le.ssion, for the transaction could never be kept quite 
secret, and the wizard had to brave the resentment 
of the victim’s family. The fear of witchcraft led 
men to bui*y or burn offal and refuse, which might 
give the wizard his opportunity, and consequently it 
ensured a rough system of sanitation. When it was 
believed that a sick man had been bewitched, every 
effort was made to find the magical bamlx70 ; for, 
if it could be discovered and destroyed, he woula 
recover. Falling this, another wizarci was hired to 
make a counter-sjiell, which was often effective 
through the fresh hope which it infused into the 
sufferer. If the victim died, the wizard would 

1 Twludou^tfn andfiiteJb‘,tM OOMMUSIOM wiTB 
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claim his reward by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face; and bold Indeed would be the 
employer who dared to withhold the promised pay- 
ment. In some places, any sudden death being 
ascribed to witchcraft, a professional wizard, though 
entirely innocent of the black art on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in the 
hope that some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the fee he had never earned. 
In some cases, where the bewitched person olwtin- 
ately refused to fall ill, secret murder might be 
done. Many of the European residents believe 
that poison is used in such cases, hut in one notable 
instance — the murder of the chief of Mbureta in 
1884— the wizard had earned his fee by cleaving 
the chief’s skull with an axe from behind. 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that 
the bewitched person is possessed by an evil spirit, 
and some of the old practitioners use the operation 
of massage to drive this nimble spirit into one of 
the extremities, from which it can be drawn out 
by the fingers and flung away. 

Besides the wizards who practised the deadly art 
of witchcraft, there were others who specialized in 
the detection of crime. When property was stolen, 
the owner took a present to the seer, and told him 
of his loss. Bidding the man pronounce the names 
of all those whom he suspected, the seer fell into 
deep abstraction, and presently stopped the man 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in 
Ids side or in one of his fingers or toes proved that i 
the name just uttered was that of the thief. If 
the seer belonged to the same village, and knew 
all the people, he would dispense with the names ; | 
his body began to twitch convulsively, and he him- 
self would call out the name of the thief. If he 
was lucky enough to hit upon the right man — and 
an intimate knowledge of his fellow-tribesmen often 
set him upon the right track — the oflender would 
confess, tor to brazen out a theft against the 
eviden(?e of a wizard’s little finger demanded an 
impudence which no Fijian could aspire to. The 
proper course for a person wronj^fully accused by a 
wizard was to pay a fee to a rival seer to ‘ press 
<lo wn ’ the fee paid*^ to the other ; his great toe would 
then begin to tingle in his client's favour. 

A case of tins kind occurred in 1S85, when the chief of Yasawa 
was wrongfully accused of enibezzliiifi' the district funds, and, 
upon the evidence of a seer, he prosecuted his slanderers in the 
provincial court. 

An even surer method of detecting crime was by 
ynloraki (.soul-stealing). It was the mildest form 
of trial by ordeal ever devised, but no boiling water 
or hot ploughshare could have been as etfective. 
The suspected person was summoned to the presence 
of the chief, who called for a scarf ; usually the 
man confessed at the bare mention of the instru- 
ment ; but if he did not, the cloth was waved over 
his head until his yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, 
and the clotli was then folded together and nailed 
to the prow of the chief’s canoe. Tlie man then 
went mad, for the insane are understood to be those 
whose souls have been stolen away. 

IjITkuatukk. — P. Dillon, Voyage in the South Seas, London, 
1829 ; C, Wilkes, Narrative of United States ExpUmng Ex- 
pedition, do. 18c>2; J. E. Ersklne, Jo^imal of a CruiM among 
the Islands of the Went cm Pacific, do. 185.3; D. Cargill, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Cargill, do. 1855; B. Seemann, Ftti, An 
Account of a. Government Mission in the Vitian or Fijian Group 
of Islands, do. 1801; J. Waterhouse, 'ihe King and People 
^ Fiji, do. 1806 ; J. Calvert, Musionary Labours among the 
Cannibals, do. 1868 ; W. T, Pritchard, Polynesian Jieminis- 
cences, do. 1860; T. Williams, Fijt and the Fijians, do. 1870; 
B. Thomson, The Fijian n, A Study of the Decay of Custom, 
do. 1908; E. Rougier, in Anthropos, ii. (1907) 08-79, 994-1008 ; 
J. de Maraan, ib. 400-406, iii. (1908) 718-728, and iv. (1009) 

87-98. Basit. H. Thomson. 

FILIAL PIETY.— X. Definition and scope.— 

Filial piety is distinguished from filial obedience 
by the fact that it is incumbent even upon those 
VOL. VI. — 2 


who have, according to our ideas, passed beyond 
the duties of childhood ; it differs from family 
piety, which attaches to all the members of the 
family; and, again, it differs from piety in its 
older and more general sense, which may exist 
in every possible relationship involving authority 
or dependence. Filial piety is accorded to parents, 
or to those who take tneir place, and in a meta- 
phorical sense it may be extended to the Doity, 
should the latter be thought of as father or 
mother; here, however, filial piety becomes rever- 
ence (gr.v.). An evidence for this double sense of 
the term lies in the fact that the family relation- 
ship and the religious relationship are found 
combined in various ways. 

2 . Among non-Christian peoples.— (1) Amongst 
many savage peoples, filial piety can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged lieing siinply put to death, 
or forced to commit suicide, as having survived 
their msefiilness (see artt. Ahanponment AND 
Exposure, Old Age). Leaving siudi barbarity 
out of account, however, we generally find filial 
piety allied with ancestor- worship. The dead 

ancestor is revered as a spirit ; and, while the 
worship of the dead not seldom originates in the 
fear that the spirit may work harm to the sur- 
vivors, or in the wish to keep it at a distance, we 
must, nevertheless, not ignore the other side, viz. 
hedief in the interest and .sympathy of the departed, 
the desire of w'inning their favour, and the hope 
(»f securing their aid. That the ancestral spirit 
freauently coalesces with the death -god needs no 
explanation, nor is any needed for the fact that 
he sometimes becomes the hero >\ho instructed his 
eople in the various useful crafts, such as boat- 
uilding, etc., or, again, that he is merged in the 
Creator, the * Great S])irit ’ who takes a fatherly 
interest in the welfare of the tribe. From this 
we may infer that filial piety was originally a 
blending of the religious and moral affections that 
cluster round the natural fact of a common descent, 
the descendants not only finding in their reverence 
for their ancestor a bona of union, but also feeling 
a certain common dependence, not unmingled with 
awe, and suffused with a moral element, though, 
of course, selfish motives might also be present. 
The object of such piety is the ancestor, who is 
at once the hero, the death-god, and tlie Creator- 
god, but who at the same time is the head of the 
tribe or family, and is regarded as a higher being, 
to be treated with all reverence. Here we see a 
synthesis of religion and piety ; and similar con- 
ceptions will be found everywhere, even in the 
highest forms of religious life. The manner- in 
which piety towards ancestors or parents is figured 
amongst tne various peoples is as varied as the 
character of the peoples themselves. On the lower 
planes of thought, religious reverence and reveience 
for the head of the family are not as yet disengaged 
from each other, and piety at this stage rests upon 
natural feeling rather than upon distinct concep- 
tions. But, as soon as the idea of a comprehensive 
order makes itself felt in the religions conscious- 
ness, ancestor- worship and family piety are each 
assigned a place in this order, and are clearly 
discriminated. 

(2) In Egypt there existed a widely diffused 
M’^orship of the dead, which, however, was dis- 
tinguisned from piety towards parents, the latter 
being strongly emphasized as a duty, both failing 
under the law promulgated by the priests. 

(3) In China the law of superordination and 
subordination is deemed to be the supreme law of 
heaven, and finds its specific expression in piety. 
Confucius (^.v.), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal importance of piety, more particularly 
as shown towards parents, that he values ancestor- 
worship simply as a means of fostering it. This 
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piety is itself a form, in fact the chief form, 
of subordination. Cf. ETHICS AND Morality 
(Chinese) and Family (Chinese). 

(4) Among the Brahmans a special motive for 
marriage is the desire to bring up a son who shall 
one day be able to make the ^ipropriate sacritice 
to the manes of the father. The main responsi- 
bility in the matter of filial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worship of the dead. 

(6) Among the Persians^ a very different view 
of things appears in the later ddthus. Among 
the supreme duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Ahura Mazda and the worship of the 
Earth, the mother Mdio bears mankind — a point 
of special significance, since this mother ranks as 
the head of all women. This view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life-giving power as 
represented in motherhood, and the veneration and 
homage accorded to it, form one of the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming the daevas, or demons. 

(6) Aniong the Roniam, filial piety was based 
upon different grounds altogether. They likc’vvise, 
it is true, worshipped the manes ; but the reverence 
which they accorded to tlie paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis. According to the XII Tables, 
the father had absolute authority over his children, 
and it was this le^nil relationsliip that provided the 
foundation for filial piety. Even a son of mature 
age was still under paternal jurisdiction in family 
affairs, and could not possess, or acquire, anything 
on his own account so long as his father lived. 
The father had the right to sell liis children ; he 
had even the ‘ power of life and death ’ — a pre- 
rogative, however, which was subsequently circum- 
scribed by use and wont, and was finally abrogated 
in the Imperial period. The XII Tatdes, never- 
theless, left a door open for the son’s emancipation, 
the procedure being that the father sold the son 
three times to the jmter fidneiarius, who on his 
part had promised not to retain possession. The 
predominantly legal character of filial piety among 
the Romans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side was by no means excluded, as 
appears, e.g., from the* fact that in 60,3 A.U.C. 
a temple was erected in honour of Pietas^ the 
occasion being that a daughter had preserved the 
life of her father witlj milk from her breast while 
he lay in prison under sentence of death by starva- 
tion. It IS an evidence of the decay of filial piety 
in Rome that the ncw/ce, originally composed or 
sung hy relatives of the deceased, were latterly 
dele^^ated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into disciredit. 

(7) In Greece f the father in his old age had a claim 
upon his son for support, except in the case of his 
having criminally neglected the education of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and tlie father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was generally 
accounted the highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were about to enter on office were required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towards parents, as it was believed that 
unfilial persons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be acceptable to the gods. A 
son was certainly entitled to appeal against his 
being disinherited by a father who had become 
weak-minded, but the moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been averse to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacted in the 
case where a father made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded as seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their parents. 
Finally, there are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than affection for the mother. 

(8) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 


developed also among the Semitic races. Nothing 
in the nature of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews or Muhammadans; 
and, as piety towards parents is here associated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine ordinance, 
obedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis- 
obedience evokes His wrath. In Islam, moreover, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
the mother is specially enjoined. The Qur’An 
prescribes a submissive love towards father and 
mother, and demands that they shall be well cared 
for in their old age. Grown-up sons must show 
respect to their fathers, and children must be 
obedient to their parents. Tlie life of the Aanm, 
however, deprives tliis formal obedience of any 
proper emotional basis. In Judaism, likewise, 
filial piety is a commandment, obedience and dis- 
obedience to which have the sanctions of promise 
and curse respectively ; but respect for one’s 
arents, as also reverence before God, assumes 
ere a more emotional character. Thus, while it 
is decreed that the son who manifests a disobedient 
and obstinate spirit towards his parents shall, upon 
their accusation, be stoned to death by tlie eklers 
of the city (Dt 21*®*- ), the normal relationship of 
the child to the parent is not one of bare servile 
constraint, but rather one of tender human feeling, 
such as finds a beautiful illustration in the Book 
of Ruth; and fidelity conjoined with reverence to 
parents, like fidelity to the covenant God, was 
viewed as the proper attitude of spirit. 

3. Christian. — Christianity, in giving love the 
central jilace, wrought a change in the conception 
of filial piety. The new relation between man 
and God wliii h Christianity made jmssible assumed 
the form of that between child ami parent, and 
this in turn reacted upon the natural relationship 
itsself. Though tlie attribution of fatherhood to 
the Deity was not a new idea, yet the implications 
of the term * fathcrhooil ’ as thus applied were 
enriched in so far as the emphasis was now laid, 
not upon the child’s dependent and subject jiosition, 
but upon his unconstrained affection, so that fear 
for the first time became reverence in the true 
sense. Tlie love in question is certainly unequal 
love — a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relationship of inequality ; but this inequality, 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows God not 
simply as a Fatlier with authority over him, 
but as the Divine Sjiirit within him, and thus 
participates in the freedom of the children of God. 
Now', tlie same thing holds good of the relationship 
of filial piety. It is no longer merely the obedience 
of those who are under age — an obedience based 
upon authority ; it is trust, and rests upon love. 
For the mature individual, moreover, there pre-sents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with by 
Greek philosophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life in which personal freedom 
must be maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must be subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically asserted 
by Christ in the words : * If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple* (Lk Here the limits of filial piety 

are laid down in the most rigid manner. The 
individual person meets wdth responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for himself, and 
parental authority becomes null and void. With 
filial piety Christianity thus combines the pre- 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
G^ men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their parents. 
Hence also the Apostle’s w'amlng that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (Eph 6®). This all-important stand- 
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point, however, M^hich does justice to the individual 
person, involves also a transliguration of the in- 
stinctive love of child to parent, in virtue of the 
definite hent now given to the filial spirit. The 
childlike spirit being looked upon as the condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety 
itself assumes a new dignity, inasmuch as love 
to God may manifest itself in reverential love to 
parents— never, indeed, becoming identical there- 
with, as in ancestor- worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how- 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Christian development, has increasingly pressed 
for solution— the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much during the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
matiiri ty . In the less responsi ble years of children, 
the quality of their obedience is gradually trans- 
formed, under parental management, as the parents* 
respect for the moral personality, i.e. for their 
child as intrinsically a child of God, exerts an 
influence— vaguely felt at first, but with time 
more and more fully realized — upon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and anitnated by love. 

Hence piety is not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion. Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the head of the 
family, with the Deity ; next it takes the form of 
a commandment and ordinance of God ; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wellspring of filial piety in the stricter sense ; 
but the difi'erentiation between the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man’s ethical 
j»ersonality, have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, expanding with the years, 
becomes combined with reverence. Again, how- 
ever, piety per se is of various kinds. It may be 
the immediate expression of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment; it maybe the most 
prominent mode by which the Divine order of 
the w'orld finds expression in the social hierarchy 
— or essentially a subordination based upon a legal 
arrangement ; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority ; or, tinally, a spontaneous 
and love- begotten reverence. W e must not exclude 
any one of these various types. The natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
is a manifestation of the universal order, while 
it likewise presupposes a legal relationship ; nor 
can the authoritative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free affection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con- 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same processes have been going 
on in the particular field under consideration. 

First, then, as regards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in tlie attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religious interest. Christ seems to set 
little store by the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt 10^’ Jn 2", Lk 2^« ), and it 
was this tendency which, ostensibly making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religious 
element from the natural, specially asserted itself 
during the Middle Ages. The monk severed him- 
self from his family, and so did the spiritual 
dignitary, even, as in the case of the Pope, giving 
up his family name. Here we find the individual 
withdrawing himself from family bonds in order 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the 


Reformation, however, this separation of the 
ethical from the natural w^as vigorously combated, 
and the moral life w'as more established upon 
the substructure of nature. Especially did Luther 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are the repre- 
sentatives of God, and must as such receive due 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual- 
istic standpoint, moreover, modem times have 
witnessed the vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in the grand process of 
human history is due to his parents, that each is 
a link in the chain of generations, and must so 
utilize what has come down from the fathers as 
to make it his own — a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards tlie preceding age. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal order was likewise less prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the personal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 
place where the infinite value of personality is so 
lorcibly insisted upon. The conception in (piestion, 
while in no sense repugnant to the Christian view, 
first won full recognition in modern timCs, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it in the ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a member of the social hierarchy ; 
the subjective and individual aspect is now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that. But it is a 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order ; 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the latter with the growing or complete 
inde[)endence of the moral personality is raised 
by Christianit5^ 

The legal aspect of piety, which in Rome 
involved the absolute authority of the pater- 
familinSy was also left unchanged in primitive 
Christianity, as the new faith in general avoided 
any direct attempt to alter the law. But the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain in the end to have an influence 
upon the legal system. The limitation of the 
parents* disciplinary authority by the legal protec- 
tion of the child’s health, and the enforcement of 
school-attendance, even, if necessar}^ against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exercised 
so strong an influence upon piety as has the recog- 
nition of the legal independence of the adult oB- 
spring in founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of the child’s 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station. Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detrimental effect upon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces- 
sarily attenuated where the young may actually 
advance claims in law, and as respect for the 
parents’ will is apt to be diminished where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute. But, 
while piety may have suffered as a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was only a transi- 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spirit. It was riglitly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
warrant in their own ethical standing as respon- 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral (quality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion ; and, if parents discharge 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with sympathy, the gratitude 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by the children’s being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services, 
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and may be compelled to recognize their liberty. 
This view has been extensively adopted through- 
out the civilized world. 

These conclusions become clearer still when we 
consider the case where piety is based upon the 
authority of the parents. That there is a legiti- 
mate side to this is self-evident. In relation to 
this view, nevertheless, a peculiar attitude was 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one 
hand, it enjoined the obedience of children, even as 
Jesus was subject to His parents (Lk 2“) ; while, 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full 
liberty of responsible manhood, which Jesus laid 
claim to in plenary measure, and which Paul con- 
cedes to the Christian (1 Co 2*®). When Christi- 
anity, however, at length took the form of a 
religion of authority, freedom disappeared, and 
the parents’ will frequently set itself in opposition 
to the free development of the child, or was some- 
times superseded by the power of the confessional, 
as specially developed among the Jesuits, who dis- 
cussed casuistically even the case of the parricide. 
The fact that the Reformers were well-disposed 
towards the natural relationships had at first 
merely the result that parental authority was 
once more drastically insisted upon, the parents 
being regarded as representing God. But the 
liberation of the individual in the interests of his 
salvation was certain in the end to bring about 
the recognition of his independence on reaching 
the stage of maturity. His right to form his own 
religious belief, to select his profession, to please 
himself in the choice of a wife, and, in general, 
to decide for himself in all questions of public or 
private life — these rights, based upon the implica- 
tions of personal responsibility, came at length 
into collision with the older theory which made 
parental authority supreme, and obedience the 
child’s paramount duty. But the resolution of 
this antagonism did not bring about the dissolution 
of piety. For, while every person as such must 
eventually become fully accountable, and while 
youth, holding a brief for the future, stands for 
other views than age, yet, precisely on the ground 
of a mutual recognition of ethical freedom, a 
certain mutual toleration is also possible. We 
must also bear in mind the riper experience of 
the parents, and all else that gives them a claim 
to the gratitude of their children. The relation 
of subjection which belongs to immaturity may 
thus pass into one of friendship, qualified on the 
children’s part by feelings of gratitude and rever- 
ence, and, on the parents’, by considerate kindli- 
ness and loving sympathy with the children’s 
welfare and interests. Should the children feel 
themselves hampered by their parents, it indicates 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect 
freedom which is so sure of itself that it can 
respect views that would obstruct it, or some 
deficiency in that necessary breadth of view which 
can put itself in another’s jdace, or in the will to 
follow the well-weighed counsel of those whose 
right and duty it is to ^ive counsel ; or else, on 
the other hand, there is in the parents a lack of 
that tolerant wisdom which is often infringed by 
a solicitude, well-meaning and kindly indeed, but 
defective in its regard for independence. Confi- 
dence on either side, and especially on the side 
of the parents, is the foundation of true piety. 
Such is the modern view, which welds piety and 
freedom into unity. 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an in- 
stinctive attachment and dependence, an inchoate 
feeling of regard for parents which is still vaguely 
blended with the religious emotion, there is evolved 
a filial piety, which, as an unconstrained virtue, 
transfigures its natural foundation ; a virtue which 
definitely disengages itself from reverence to the 


Deity, and yet goes hand in hand with religion ; 
which, precisely because of the substratum of 
legality which is the bulwark of personal freedom, 
may itself become all the more noble and free ; 
which maintains personal responsibility in the 
face of mere authority, yet without violating 
respect, gratitude, or reverence; and which, the 
more that is conceded to it, grows ever the more 
expansive and ever the more intense. 

A survey of the historical development of the 
quality show's us that piety, in the form of obedi- 
ence, has been regarded as much more incumbent 
upon w'omen than upon men. This seems to be so 
far justifiable, as the borne is much more the focus 
of female than of male activities. Goethe has said : 

‘ Nach Preiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib nach Sitte,* 
and again : 

*Dienen leme das Weib, durch Dienen kommt sie sum 
Herrschen.' 

Nevertheless, fairly considered, it is impossible to 
see why women should be deemed less res})on8ible 
for their conduct than men. The tyranny still 
inflicted in many homes upon the daughters, who, 
perhaps from the excellent motive of safeguarding 
them against evil, are watched over like children, 
even when they have reached maturity, is a viola- 
tion of personal responsibility ; and, if such a 
surveillance, which as a rule does more harm than 
good, should appear necessary, it is a sign that 
our education of girls is at fault, and that it fails 
in due and timely consideration of the end involved 
in womanhood. More and more does the con- 
viction gain ground that with daughters as well 
as with sons, piety must be harmonized with the 
status of an independent moral personality. 

4 . Modern aspects. — Filial piety is a virtue 
which becomes fully intelligible only when it is 
placed in the larger economy of moral life as a 
whole. In more recent times it is being brought 
under the theory of development. On the one 
side stands tradition, transmitted custom and 
transmitted creed, as represented, in the main, by 
the older generation ; and on the other the innova- 
tions which are advocated by the ardent spirit of 
the young. Such antagonism is necessary if man- 
kina is to make progress. There is, on the one 
hand, the tendency to liold fast what has been won ; 
on the other, the desire to transcend it. A pro- 
gress which does not build upon what is already 
attained, but is always breaking fresh ground, is 
no progress at all, but simply change, wdiile mere 
constancy to custom issues in torpor. Now, as we 
cannot dispense w'ith either aspect, the problem 
can be set in its true light only by reference to 
the experience of generations. In this way the in- 
junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
a much wider range: it is now made to cover 
respect even for the particular views of the parents, 
or of the older generation, in the most various 
departments of liie, and may thus become a mere 
encumbrance — the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
opinion, and rooted tradition, however preposterous, 
xhis conservative tendency, in fact, demands 
adhesion not only to family tradition, family 
property, and custom, but also to the time-honoured 
Jaws of State and Church. At this stage the in- 
novator is always regarded as lacking in piety 
towards the preceding generation. Naturally such 
a one-sided point of view evokes and intensifies the 
opposite tendency— that, namely, which urges the 
necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 
the simple development of traditional institutions. 
The reforming spirit, in fact, insists upon the right 
to submit all things to a thoroughgoing test as 
the hecessary condition of all reM improvement, 
and the younger generation is often harshly de- 
nounced toT advocating that right. Quite unjustly, 
however ; for piety does not consist in clinging to 
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the old, or in reluctance to put existent conditions 
to the test, but rather in the respect which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and which 
really involves criticism thereof. Notliing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically appro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assimilated only 
after they nave been personally analyzed and sifted 
to the bottom, and it is precisely in this con- 
scientious scrutiny that true piety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is really respected when it 
IS conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Each generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reverence criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a reverent criticism. That 
this circumstance is the source of many misunder- 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all great men. In 
the dissensions which thus arise, the young some- 
times let their piety take the sinister form of 
humouring the old, of dissembling a little with 
them, and pensioning them off, so to speak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy of this kind 
manifestly fails to do justice eitner to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is justi- 
liable only when tlie old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpor, and set themselves, without 
sympathy or intelligence, against every new move- 
ment. It must, nevertheless, always remain the 
more excellent way to seek, wherever practicable, 
for a mutual understanding, as there is a much 
higher degree of genuine piety in a modestly 
expressed opposition to the opinions of the aged 
than in ignoring them altogether ; while, again, 
the very endeavour to reach an understanding 
implies a partial recognition of the older point of 
view. Every single generation of men is an end 
in itself, something far more than a stage of transi- 
tion to its successor. Just as children must not be 
treated as purely dependent beings, but as re- 
sponsible personalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a specific right to free self-expression ; so too 
are parents ends in themselves, and fail in their 
duty when they omit to bring — along with and in 
their parental love — their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notice of their offspring. This 
prerogative, indeed, must be fully recognized by 
the younger generation, just in order to conserve 
their filial piety, even amid diversity of opinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati- 
tude for all that they have been and done on the 
children’s behalf, but also respect, as ends in them- 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theirs. It is precisely the profound 
sense of the worth of personality tnat begets the 
mutual recognition of the right of unfettered 
judgment, while this again carries with it the 
true piety ; so that the young who possess this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parents to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, had the parents not 
possessed such convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with sentiments 
of gratitude and reverence. 

In this discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not be ignored. In the first place, human 
beings do not all develop at the same rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to spontaneous 
piety does not occur at the same age in all ; while, 
again, men are variously constituted by nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
has been begun, a congenital bias towards the 
ancient and the traditional, others being naturally 


inclined to criticism, or gifted with creative power. 
Now, the former class, as compared with the latter, 
will discharge the duties of piety all but instinc- 
tively, simply because they more easily avoid 
collision with parental autliority. Yet it would 
be radically wrong to regard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop most fully when 
stimulated by harsh opposition ; others reach 
maturity by a gentle process and without special 
incitation. All will agree that a judicious training 
must allow for such inherent differences of tempera- 
ment. The genuine piety will be the fruit of a 
right education. Nor must we demand the same out- 
ward manifestation of piety from both types of char- 
acter. The withholding of the requisite liberty or of a 
large-hearted confidence will be much more keenly 
felt by some than by others. The more diffident 
spirit will sink to a state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting to insincerity, or will ruthlessly 
assert his liberty and become totally estranged. 
From the moral point of view the right policy in 
the former case is to intensi^ the desire for freedom 
without diminishing his piety, and in the second 
virtually to emancipate him, so that his candour 
may be preserved, and that he may see in his 
arents a corrective influence, disposing him to 
iscretion. The piety of the one will show a pro- 
clivity to subordination, that of the other will tend 
more towards a free recognition of the parents’ 
personal worth. The former must temper nis bias 
towards dependence by his sense of what personal 
responsibility involves ; the latter must qualify 
his bent towards liberty by keening his dissentient 
views apart from his personal relationships, and by 
habituating himself to yield the same respect for 
others’ opinions as he claims for his own. 

A specially trying situation is brought about 
when the cliildren, with a wider experience of life, 
grow out of their parents’ circle of thought and 
pass beyond their spiritual horizon. In such a case 
piety may manifest itself more in the form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to the 
mental perspective of the parents, so as to yield 
them all affection, yet without insincerity. Here, 
if anywhere, a certain indulgent treatment of the 
old is necessary, such as could not be vindicated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
and intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimated according as 
the particular family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
democratic point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; in the other, it can have no support but 
freedom, the unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic type of piety tends to find its 
object in the family and the family bond, while 
the democratic centres rather in tiie individual. 
The former tends towards an exclusive family pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic ana illiberal, as it ignores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think less of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Such a spurious family 
pride sometimes asserts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, c.g . , when one of the parties belongs to 
a family wliose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A high appreciation of one’s own lineage 
has an adequate warrant in the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to his family, and to his 
parents in particular, as also in the natural relation- 
ship which manifests itself specially in personal 
attachment; but neither of these provides any 
justification for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 
piety may be modified in various ways in virtue of 
mdividuid oonditions, but also that it has its limits, 
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since it must neither violate the freedom of fully 
responsible individuals, nor detract, through ex- 
clusiveness, from the respect due to persons or 
families not of one’s own kindred. 

The contrast between the older and the more 
recent conception of piety may be gauged from the 
circumstance that, whereas formerly the faith and 
customs of the fathers formed a kind of rallying- 
cry, it is now a common practice to describe an 
objectionable view as ‘behind the age.’ This 
changed attitude is largely due to the spread of 
the evolutionary idea. Nowadays men often 
lament that piety is on the wane. Such a com- 
plaint, however, would be justified only if the 
personal relation tow'ards parents, or towards 
superiors generally, were wanting in dutiful re- 
gard, or if respect for what has been bequeathed 
to us by the older generation were becoming ex- 
tinct ; but it is not justified by the mere fact that 
•the younger generation strives to asi^ert its inde- 
pendence, even in a critical spirit. On the con- 
trary, a radi(5al criticism is tlie condition of all 
progress. If, nevertheless, owing to the inability 
of the older generation to sympathize with the 
innovating tendencies of the day, conflicts cannot 
ahvay.s be avoided, piety still demands that the 
young should temjier their behaviour towards 
their parents with all due reverence and latitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable differences 
by kindness that a rupture may be avoide<l, wher- 
ever possible, without any sacrifice of conviction. 

Lastly, as regards the filial relation to God. 
Like all metaphors relative to Deity, that of son- 
ship is susceptible of various interpretations. We 
may conceive of it as implying the dependence of 
a ciiild who yields a trustful <ibedience. Divine 
sonship in this sense will consist in a man’s renun- 
ciation of his own will, so that in perfect trust he 
may ol>ey the Divine commandments alone, lint 
the question then arises, Whence do we derive our 
knowledge of these commandments ? If we depend 
ill the last resort upon an infallible revelation, 
with either the Scriptures or the religious com- 
munity as the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we are not yet of age in spiritual things. It is a 
commonplace of history that the theory of author- 
ity lias found acceptance even in Christendom. 
But, if no such bliml acceptance be required, then 
the sacred book or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi- 
ence and personal thought, and, accordingly, we 
dare not evade the duty of examining the com- 
mandments we are required to obey. In this way 
the Divine sonship pas.ses into its voluntary form ; 
the man to whom it is vouchsafed is exalted by 
his knowledge thereof to a position of freedom, 
nor does the reverence before God which is con- 
joined with this knowledge collide with his sense 
of moral freedom, just because the Divine sonship 
harmonizes with his inmost nature, and because 
the Spirit of God, far from destroying his personal 
activity, rather anneals it to the highest issues. 
TliuH is brought about a coalescence of tlieonomy 
and autonomy, of the desire to do God’s will and 
the desire to know how we must act, of the know- 
ledge of Divine law and the knowledge of moral 
obligation. Our freedom reaches its perfection in 
our sonship ; our spirit, apprehended by the Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way, is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self- 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost. One who is 
animated by this spirit of Divine sonship will 
also maintain his filial piety towards his parents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of his inde- 
'pendence. 

See, further, the artt. on Ethics and Morality, 
•esp. * Chinese ’ and ‘ Japanese.’ 


LiTKRATtTRK,--H. Htfffding, Ethik^, Lelpsdg, 1001, pp. 208, 
S26f. ; Fichte, der Sittmlehre (Werke^ llerliii, 1846-48, 

tv. 336 f.); Kant, Padatjogik (HVr/be, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 
1838-40, ixO; J> Kbztlin, ('hristliche Ethik, Berlin, 1809, p 
608 J. C. R. von Hofmann, Theul. Eihik^ Ndrdlingen, 
1S78, p. 227 f. ; J. Stuart Mill, AuiobUtyrajihy. London, 1873. 

A. Dorner. 

FINNO - UGRIANS.* — The Finno - Ugrian 
family of languages is probably of cognate origin 
with Samoyed, and possibly with Turkish as 
well, although the linguistic affinities of the so- 
called Ural-Altaic group cannot yet be regarded 
as establislied. The original seat of the Finno- 
Ugrians seems to have been in the eastern part 
of Central Russia, between the Volga and the 
Southern half of the Ural range ; and here, if we 
may judge from a number of loan-w'ords in their 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a peojile of the Indo-European stock. J’he Finno- 
Ugrian family of languages has branched out 
towards east and west, forming the following 
divisions: ( 1 ) the Ugrian group; (2) the Permian 
group; (3) tlie Volga group; (4) Lappish, and (5) 
the language of the Baltic Finns. 

1. Of the Ugrians the most southerly ramifica- 
tion, the Magyars, migrated to the lands lying 
upon the Danube. The Ostiaks and Voguls, on 
the other hand, were driven towards the north 
and east, the former crossing the Ural Mountains 
into Siberia. 

2 . The Permian group) is compH>sed of the Vot- 
iaks in the district adjacent to the up)per Kama 
and the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the north of that region. 

3 . The Volga group comprises the Cheremisses 
and the Mordvins. 

4 . The Lapp>s are believed to be an Arctic people 
of unknown origin who adopited a Finno-Ugrian 
tongue. 

5 . The Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vicinity of the Valdai Hills, and thence moved 
gradually towards the Baltic, which they appear 
to have reached in the first half of the 1 st cent* 
A.D. Ill the cour.se of their migration they came 
into contact with Lithuanian, Teutonic, ana Slavic 
tribes. Of the Baltic-Finnish tribes the Vepses 
in the southern part of the Government of Olonetz 
and the northern j>art of that of Novgorod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 
the Livonians in the northern extremity of Coiir- 
land now survive in inconsiderable numbers only. 
The Esthonians inhabit Rstlionia and the northern 
part of Livland. The Finnish population of Fin- 
land is descended from two groups of immigrants 
from diflerent points — one from Esthonia, which 
crossed the sea into soutli -western and western 
Finlantl, and the other from Ingria, now the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg, to Karelia. The great 
mass of the Karelians migrated in a north-easterly 
direction into the Governments of Olonetz and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
Finnish Karelians subsequently found their way 
to the same districts in the 17th century. The 
Karelians in the Valdai region and the Govern- 
ment of Tver had their origin in immigrations 
from Ingria, Finland, and Olonetz, which took 
place c. 1650. 

Litkraturk.— T he first sketch of a Finno-Ugrian mytholc^ 
was ghen in the masterly lectures on Finnish mythology de- 
livered b.> M. A. Castr^n In 1863, and published in Swedish 
and German in his Eorducht JieiiMm und Eorschungan. A 
work dealing with the heathen worship of the Finno-Ugrian 
peoples, edi^ from the posthumous papers of Julius Krohn, 
and containing 8uj>plementary matter by Kaarle Krohn, w'as 
published in the Finnish language in 1894 ; a Hungarian trans- 
laticm, with further additions by A. BAn, appeared in 1908. 
This work contains a survey of the sources, and four chapters 
dealing respectively with (1) sacred places, (2) idols. (3) magicians 


1 This article is mainly intended to supply the ethnographic 
details necessary (or the art. following, which will deal with 
the religion, etc. 
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and gaoriflclnsr priests, and (4) sacrificial rites. In 1S95, Matti 
Waronen pulilished a dissertation in Finnish dealing with the 
worship of tiie dead among the ancient Finns and taking cog* 
niisanoe of all the Fitjno-Ugrian peoples, and three years later 
this work was augmented >>,v a thorough investigation of the 
various feast-days observed by the Finns in honour of the dead. 
In lftl3 the firm of Werner S(»derstrom began the publication of 
a great series (in Finnish) which will deal exhaustively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

Kaarle Krohn. 

FINNS (Ancient). — i. Sources. — Bishop 
Michael Agricola, the reformer of Finland, in 
the preface to his Finnish translation of the 
Psalter (1551), composed in verse a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times. 
This list was modelled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versified grammars of the Middle Ages. The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient Finnish deities, 
however, arose independently in Agricola’s mind, 
and had no connexion with the attempt of 
Johannes Magnus to construct a Scandinavian 
mythology, as found in his Historia^ published 
three years after Agricola’s book. In the 17 th 
cent.. Agricola’s list was translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and German, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent, was appealed to — apart from a few 
meagre notices from mediaival times — as the only 
source for Finnish mythology. 

But a new and singularly copious source was 
disclosed in H. G. Portlian’s de, Poesi Fennica, On 
the basis of tlie epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Portlian’s pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published in 1782, under his master’s 
guidance, a dissertation entitled de. Superstitione 
veterum Fennorurn theorctica et practica ; while in 
1789, Christfrid Ganander, Porthan’s friend and 
follow-worker in this field, issued a Mythologia 
/’cnnica, dealing with the mythological names in 
alphabetical order, and this was reprinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J. H. Rosen- 
planter, BeitrcLge zur genaueren Kenntniss der 
estnischen Sprache^ xiv.). 

After the publication of the Kalevala, compiled 
by Elias Lonnrot from Finnish folk-songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension in 1849, this great epic 
was used as the principal source for Finnish 
mythology. The names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now set aside 
as less reliable and to a considerable extent un- 
intelligible. But the recent study of the Kalevnla, 
inaugurated by Julius Krohn, has created a revo- 
lution in Finnish mythology. From the printed 
editions of the epic, scholarship has turned to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs in their manifold 
variants, and the folk-songs have been critically 
studied with reference to their geographical dis- 
tribution. These investigations have made it clear 
tliat the epic and magic songs of the Finns are 
largely of medioeval origin, and that their mytho- 
logical elements, as in the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Christian ideas. A further result is 
that nearly all the names given by Agricola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and that the value and trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
—which forms the subject of the present article — 
have been recognized and appreciated. The poetic 
mythology of the Finnish songs will he dealt with 
in the art. Kalkvala. 

2. The objects of worship.— -(a) The dead, — The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
the Baltic Finns. 

The FinnlRh langruage hoe retained words which, according 
to E. N. SetiUa (Finn.-ugr, Forsoh. xii. 170), go back to Finno- 
Ugrian terms tor the spirits of the dead, as, e,g., Finn, koljo, 

* evil spirit ’ ; and even to roots common to Finno-Ujnrlan and 
Bamoyed, such as katma, * corpse,’ ‘ grave,* * spirit of the dead,* 

* death.' The Finn, marroi or marta, * a dead person,* was bor- 


rowed from some Indo-Iranian language in the Finno-Permian 
period (Skr. m/ctas). In the specifically Finnish epoch the 
term kovJco, 'ghost,* was taken over from the Lithuanian (Lith. 
kaukan, * one under the earth Most of the Finnish na. les for 
tlie dead have been borrowed from Teutonic dialects, as, e.g., 
vainaja, ‘ one dead ’ (Goth, vainahs, * wretched ’) ; peikko, peij. 
akast or peijane7i, ‘ ghost,’ * evil spirit,* and peijaCset, ‘ funeral 
feast’ (O. N. /eigr, ‘ fated to die,’ Scots ‘fey *); tuoni, * a dead 
person,’ and ' death * (cf. Swed. dana-arf, * an inheritance falling 
to the State ’) ; kydpeli or kopeeli, * ghost ’ (cf. Germ. Kobold), eto. 

A^icola refers to the Finnish worship of tht 
dead as follows : ‘ Food was taken to the tombs of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wailed^ 
and cried. Likewise the Menninadinen [cf. Germ. 
Erdmnnncheri] received their oblations when the 
widows married again.’ Until quite recently the 
Finns in Ingria observed the practice of placing in 
the tomb a vessel filled with pease, flesh, bread, 
butter, and the like. Among the Karelians of the 
Greek Church it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on certain anniversaries, and to en- 
treat the dead in mournful songs to partake there- 
of. After a while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to he present. In Lutheran — 
formerly Roman Catholic — Finland, the so-called 
feast of Kckri was held annually on the 1st of 
November. In the dwelling-house, on the eve of 
the celebration, a table was spread, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of the former master and mistress ; 
the bathing-house was heated and supplied with 
all requisites for washing. Sometimes a dressed 
straw doll with a painted mask was set up in the 
corner where the stove stood. According to Agri- 
cola, Kekri ‘ promoted the growth of cattle.* The 
word kekri is also used in the sense of ‘ ghost,’ hut 
it has not yet been explained etymologically. Long 
before the festival of Kekri came to be formally con- 
joined with All Saints’ Day, it was associated with 
an indelinite period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn, name Marraskuu, ‘ month of the dead,’ 
for November, and the Estli. HingchaUy ‘month 
of souls,’ for October. Moreover, in keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, hut more especially in West 
Finland, visits from the dead were expected also 
during the Christmas season. 

(5) Household a further result of 

Scandinavian influences, the worship of local 
guardian spirits, which sprang from the cult of the 
dead, liecame diffused also among the Finns, The 
Finn, word haltija (from hallita [a Tent, loan- 
word], ‘ to rule over ’), corresponds to the Swed. rd, 
rddnndey ‘ to be able.’ 

The talonhaltija^ or guardian spirit of the home, 
ipually represents the person who had been the 
lirst to kindle a fire, or, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house. The two views are 
combined in the statement that the fir.st lire was 
made by the earliest representative of the family ; 
it is often said, indeed, that the talonhaltija is the 
M>irit of the first master or mistress of the house. 
The appearances of this domestic spirit usually 
precede a death or other misfortune ; it is kindly 
disposed, interested in the welfare of the house, 
ana does not like to he startled. 

From the domestic spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious tonttu (Swed. tomte) — who, according 
to Agricola, controlled the household— although 
the two are often confused. The tonttu must be 
brought from the churchyard, and a special apart- 
ment with a well-provided dining-tahle must he pre- 
pared for him. In the matter of oflerings he is very 
exacting, hut he enriches the giver with corn and 
money. Besides the tonttu^ Agricola mentions the 
hrattx (O.N. skratti)^ who ‘ tooK care of property,* 
and who is recognized more particularly in Est noma, 
where he is also called puuk (O.N. tulihdnd^ 

‘ fiery tail,* ‘ shootinp star,* and pisuhdnd (cf. Swed. 
tomte-bise), A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and likewise of Scandinavian 
origin, is the butter-bringing para (Swed. bjdra). 
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From the household spirit must also be distinguished 
the earth-spirit, mtMnhdltija, When a house is to 
be built, the consent of the latter must first of all 
be obtained by dreams or divination. The people 
then make an oflei iiig to him by planting a tree, 
with which he thereafter maintains a special con- 
nexion. 

When the custom of burying the dead in the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter- 
ment within and around the churcn, a tutelary 
spirit of the church or churchyard was found in 
the kirkonhaltijny or the kirkicoynaanhaXtijat the 
first person burietl there, with his subject spirits, 
the kirkonvdkiy or ‘ churcli-folk.* 

Besides the spirits of the dwelling-house there are 
also guardian spirits of the bathing-house, the gran- 
ary, the threshing- barn, the stable, and the cattle- 
shed, some being called haltija, and some tonttu. 
The smithy likewise may be provided with protec- 
tive spirits, pajanvaki^ * smithy-folk,* especially 
by bringing thither a little earth from the church- 
yard. 

(c) Forcst-spirits and water -spirits. — The guardian 
spirits and the * people ’ of the forest {rnetsdnhaltijay 
yneisdnvdki) ana of the water {vedenhaltija^ veden- 
vdki) are unmistakably localized spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same character, 
attributes, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasionally even called rnanalaisett ‘ those under 
the earth.* 

One of the forest-deities specified by Agricola is 
Liekkid, * the flaming one,^ who ‘ presided over 
plants, roots, and trees*; he was the soul of a 
child who had been buried in the forest, and 
appeared as the ignis fatuus, Hiisi^ who ‘ bestowed 
victory upon those dwelling in the forest,* is men- 
tionecl by Agricola also in the sense of a place, viz. 
a sacred grove, and the word still bears this meaning 
in Esthonian. As the sacrificial groves occupied 
the site of ancient places of habitation and burial, 
Hiisi, as the guardian spirit of the sacrificial grove, 
can be traced to an origin in manistic ideas. In 
Western Finland the departed are spoken of as 
‘ Hiisi*s folk. * But Hiisi is more commonly thought 
of a giant of ancient times, and a further desig- 
nation of this giant given by Agricola is * the son 
of Kaleva.* Hiisi is also identified with the Vuori- 
peikkOt the mountain-ghost, and, topographically, 
with the mountain itself. The ‘people* of the 
mountain, the vuorenvdki or kallionvdkit are of 
the same type as the ‘ people ’ of the church, tlie 
forest, and the water, and belong to the group of 
localized spirits of the dead ; the idea that moun- 
tains were the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavians. Finally, under the influence of 
Christianity, iliisi came to bear an evil repute, lieing 
personified as the Devil and localized as H ell. From 
a diminutive form of his name, viz. hittOt is probably 
derived the word hittavainenf signifying the spirit 
that ‘ brought hares out of the thicket ’ ( Agricola). 

The word Tapio^ denoting the deity who ‘pro- 
vided prey* for the hunter, was, like Hiisi, applied 
originally to a locality, probably to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spirit, it is invoked, together witli 
the nietsdt ‘forest,* in the magic poems. Viran- 
kannoSy who ‘ guarded the oats,’ is akin to Viran- 
akktty the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tree-stump (kanto) 
combined with a snare (virka). Nyrkesy again, 
who ‘supplied squirrels from the wood,* is neither 
more nor less than St. George {Jyrki). The metsan- 
neito of Western Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, beautiful in front, but hollow behind, and 
was adopted from the Swedes in modern times. 
The beary on the other hand, the worship of which 
is closely connected with the worship of the dead, 
is a very ancient divinity of the forest. 

As regards water-spirits, Agricola makes mention 


of Veden emo, ‘the mother of the water/ who 
* guided fish into the net/ and Ahtiy who * brought 
fish out of the water.* Probably Ahti likewise 
is not a proper name, but a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be applied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth (metsdnahtiy 
maanahti). To the class of water - spirits must 
also be assigned Vdindmoinen, who ‘ fashioned 
songs.* The word vdind signifies the still water 
at the mouth of a river. The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the spirits of the 
dead, and especially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Ndcky which is well known 
also among the Finns [nd.kk%\). 

(flf ) The thunder-god and other agricultural deities, 
— Of the agricultural deities tlie most important 
was the god of timnder, whom the Finns found both 
among the Litu-Slava (as PerkunaSy Perun) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkcle and Pirn now denote the Devil, but in an 
Esthonian dictionary of 1660 the expression Perkun 
nool is given as equivalent to ‘ thunderbolt.* The 
Esth. kbukty kbuy ‘ thunder,* must be regarded as 
cognate with the Lith. kauk-spennis^ * thunderbolt,* 
and O. Pruss. cawXy ‘devil.* 

The battle-cry of the Esthonians c. 1200 was Tar- 
abithay ‘Tar-help !* which points unmistakably to 
the Norse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
TurisaSy ‘father Tur,* conferred victory in war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns designate tlie 
thunder-god by their equivalents of the Swed. 
terms Gogubbeuy * good old one,’ and Gofary ‘little 
father,’ ‘gaffer,* viz. West Finn. Isanmy ‘little 
father,* East Finn. Ukkoy Ukkonen, ‘old man,* 
‘grandfather.’ The Finn AijOy ‘the old one,* 
likewise was formerly used as the name of the 
thunderer, as appears from the Esth. ai, ‘ tliunderer,* 
‘ devil ’ — the latter sense being retained also in the 
Finnish songs. 

Of the worship of Ukko among the Eastern 
Finns, Agricola writes as follows : 

‘Ukko's goblet was drunk at the sowing of the spring seetl ; 
Ukko’s chest was also brought, and then maid and wife drank 
to excess, and, moreover, many shameful things were done 
there, as was both beard and seen. When Rauni, Ukko's 
wife, raved, Ukko breathed vehemently from the ground (or, 
from the North ?), and this brought thunder-showers and the 
year’s harvest.’ 

A still extant petition from peasants in E. Fin- 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agricola’s 
time (1545), mentions the fine exacted for drink- 
ing Thordns gildhe. A reference to Ukon vnkaty 
‘ the chests of Ukko,* occurs also in the report of 
an ecclesiastical insiiection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrificial feast have been noted within 
modem times. According to one account, the best 
sheep was selected from the flock, and slaughtered 
on a given day. Its flesh was boiled, and a little 
of this and of various other kinds of food was put 
in chests of birch -bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko {Ukon vuori). The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountain overnight. Such portions 
of the food as were found the, re in the morning — 
Ukko being supposed to have taken a share — were 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured upon t4.e 
mountain, to the intent that the summer might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thought that the drought had lasted too long 
in spring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on the roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it to rain, 
so chat the grain might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer was brewed there- 
from. The day of prayer in June— the time of 
drought— was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and especially the 
older people, assembled at the homestead. The 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weather re- 
(juired. No one who came to the festival of the 
ukon vakatf ‘ the chests of Ukko,* brought pro- 
visions for himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebration should be 
lield there. Lots were cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be celebrated the following 
year. 

The various acts of exposing to the rain the com 
from which Ukko’s beer was orewed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord- 
ing to an Ingrian account, of washing the beer- 
barrels, as also, according to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the stage of intoxication, were all designed 
as magical devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought. 

To Maunij the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Hobnnikkd^ corresponds the 
Finno-Lappish Raudna^ to whom were consecrated 
the berries of the mountain-ash. In Swedo-Lappish, 
in fact, rnudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
£. N. Setiila has shown, it is a Scandinavian loan- 
word (Icel. reynir, Swed. rown, cf. Scots ‘rowan*). 
The Finns also regarded the mountain-ash in their 
courtyards, and especially its berries, as sacred. The 
idea t\mt Ukko and Rauni were husband and wiie 
linds its explanation in the close relations which 
both Teutons and Litu-Slavs believed to subsist 
between the god of thunder and the oak. In all 
likelihood the worship of the oak pertained pro- 
perly to the acorns, which in remote times bad 
served as human food. 

At the Ingrian festival of Ukko, songs are sung 
about a deity called Sampm or Pcllervo, who is 
first of all raised up — though to no purpose — by 
the son of Winter, and then at length brought 
hither by the son of Summer, st) that he may speed 
the growth of the corn. In Finland this god was 
represented as being convoyed from an island — 
sleeping upon a corn-ship, or else riding in a coloured 
sledge, w'lth his mother as his wife. These ideas 
emanate from the Scandinavian cult of Frey, wdiich 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Smnpsd 
(a Teut. loan-word [Germ. SimsCy Sentse^ * bulrush’]) 
signifies a species of fodder-grass {Scirpus sylvaticusy 
the wood club-rusli), one of the earliest products of 
spring, which is gathered for the cattle Avhen the 
snow melts, and the roots of which are readily 
eaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pellervo is 
used as equivalent to nellavay ‘flax,’ although it 
may possibly be derived froinjpe/^o, ‘field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded by Agricola, RongoteuSy ‘ who gave 
rye,’ is to be identified with the Runkateivas found 
in the songs as the god of rye ; the name occurs 
also in tlie abbreviated form Rukotivo, It is a 
Teut. loan-word (cf. Icel. n/^r, ‘rye,’ and tivavy 
‘ gods ’). Pellon Pekkoy ‘ the I’ekko of the field,’ 
wno ‘ furthered the growth of barley,’ is still recog- 
nized among the Estlionians of the Greek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Peko and 
belonging to the village as a community, was kept 
in a corn-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant c-hosen every year, and was invoked at seed- 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from which or Bygqxiiry 
the name of Frey’s servant, and* tlie Swed. hjnggy 
‘ barley,’ are derived. The etymology of the name 
Egresy denoting the deity ‘ who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brought forth cabbage, flax, and 
hemp,’ has not yet been ascertained. A deity of 
turnij)s called Agras lias quite recently come to 
light among the Greek- Orthodox Finns on the 
Russian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
—latterly also a potato— formed of two that have 
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grown together. With feigned difficulty such a root 
is carried on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knees or at 
full length, saying, ‘ I cannot carry it, holy Agr&s ; 
it is too heavy for me,’ The prayer to Agras is in 
these words : ‘ Holy Agrfis, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousands of the same sort ; bring us 
turnips as thou cqmest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agras is entreated to bring the 
worshipper a certain quantity of turnips from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricultural deity is mentioned by 
Agricola, viz. KbndbSy who made * reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.’ According to £. N. Setal&, the 
name is derived from a Finno-Ugrian word meaning 
‘seed-corn,* ‘grain.’ 

(c) Deities of the air and the sky. — Ilmarinen 
(from iliruty ‘ the air ’), who, according to Agricola, 

‘ gave calm weather and bad weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to be regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of the air. The name InniaVy applied to the supreme 
deity of the pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti- 
cally to Ilmarinen. But the position assigned to 
Ininar is to some extent due to the infiuence of 
the conception of deity current among the neigh- 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples. Il- 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with the Scandinavian Njord, who re- 
appears with Thor and Frey in Lappish mythology. 
Tlie figure of IhnariSy ‘ the ruler of the storm and 
of bad w’eather,’ has been found, together with 
that of the thunder-god, on the magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Jumalay which is found in 
Icelandic literature as early as 10‘26 (Jdmali), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Christian 
God, but for ‘ god ’ in general, is supposed by some 
to mean ‘heaven,’ being explained either as a 
Finno-Ugrian root conjoined wdth the Samoyed 
Nuniy or as an Indo-Iranian loan-word (cf. Skr. 
dyumanty ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it as 
connected with the Vogul jomasy Hung.yd, ‘good.’ 
Jumala would in that case signify the possessor of 
the good, of happiness, i.e. ‘ the blessed one’ (cf. Slav. 
Bogy ‘God,’ and bogatyi. ‘rich’; also Skr. bhaga), 
and, applied originally to the ‘ blessed ’ dead, would 
come to denote deity in general, and at length, 
under the influence of a higher religion, to serve as 
the specific designation of the one supreme God. 

Agricola refers, finally, to the worship of ‘ many 
others — of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon.’ But the statement is made purely for 
the purposes of his scheme. Among the S'inns 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worship which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavians. Agricola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that Rahkoiy ‘ hoar-frost,’ ‘ makes 
the moon black in parts,’ and that Kapeety ‘ the 
animals,’ ‘ ate up the moon,’ simply reflect popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and lunai 
eclipses. 

3 . Sacrifice. — It has been asserted that the Finns 
did not practise blood-sacrifice ; but this is a false 
inference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic poems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the 12th cent, the Estlionians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beings. The Karelians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri- 
ficing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo- 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
the Greek -Orthodox Karelians on either side of the 
Finnish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
fices of oxen and rams beside their churches, these 
celebrations having been described and portrayed 
as recently as 18W. In the most northerly part 
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of Russian Karelia it is the practice, on the 15th 
of August (O.S.), to bring a number of votive 
wethers from a fairly large surrounding area to 
the village church, in the woodland Iwfore the 
ehurch a fire is kindled early in the morning: a 
cauldron is scoured, and water poured into it. The 
slaughterer takes one sheei) after another beneath 
the penthouse, in the flooring of which there is a 
hole with a lid, and presses the animaVs neck upon 
this hole. Then, calling on an assistant to hold 
the sheep fast by the feet, he runs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood flow down under the 
flooring. The animal is next flayed outside the 
enclosure. The fleece also falls to the church, but 
the owner of the animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. The flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheen thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The boiled flesh 
is put into large boxes of birch-bark, and carried 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrificial feast begins. First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf with 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanwhile 
the pottage is reiuly, and is put into similar re- 
eeptaclas of birch-bark. Only the men — with 
heads uncovered — take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children being present merdy as 
^spectators. Bones and dropped fragments of meat 
are gathered up and placed in a covered box made 
of knee- pine cnips, and this is bound with a rope 
to w'hich a stone is attached, and cast into a deep 
pool near at hand, for nothing must be left to be 
eaten by the dogs. 

4 . Magic. — Another popular but equally erro- 
neous idea is that the magic of the Finns rests 
upon a fanciful belief in the power of the * word.* 
Asa matter of fact, our earliest record of a Chudic 
magician — in a Russian Chronicle of A.D. 1071 — 
tells how he summoned up spirits while lying dumb, 
i.e, in the ecstatic state. The sacrificing priest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this primitive 
shamanistic stage, and (c. A.D. 1200) became what 
the Latin Chronicle of Henry the Lett speaks of 
as a hariolus. The practice of divining by means 
of a horse — ^by observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Chronicler— was adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen priests of the Karelians are called arbui 
(ar^oja^ * one who knows the art of casting lots *) 
in the official Russian libel of 1534. A specially 
popular practice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, which came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Rus- 
sians. Finnish magicians probably uttered prayers 
at their sacrifices even in heathen times. The 
sacrificial prayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko which tells of Sfimpsa, may perhaps date 
trom the heathen period. But it was only under 
the influence of the mediaeval spells of Christian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magic songs. 

LiTBRATDRa—The main soorcei are Indicated in f i and in 
iihe art. PiNNO-UamAHS. KaaRLE KrOHN. 

FIRE, FIRE-GODS. — The discovery of a 
method of making fire may be described as the 
most important step in progress ever made by the 
human race. To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this description is unnecessary. The history of 
fire-making alone would fill a volume. Consis- 
tent with its cultural importance is the voluminous 
mythology and ritual concentrated upon fire in early 


civilization ; the modern anthropological literature 
of the subject is scarcely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
19th cent., the general view was that fire-making, 
together with all culture, was a quite recent achieve- 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporary savage 
tribes to whom fire was unknown are still discussed 
as possessing a possible foundation in fact.' But 
recent calculation places the knowledge of fire- 
making as early as the Second Inter-glacial epoch, 
approximately more than 400,000 years ago. The 
Krapina men possessed the knowledge of fire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Palscolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic fire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, but from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufacture of flint implements. 

I. Fire-making. — The chief primitive methods 
are frictional, percussive, compressive, and optical. 
The modern is chemical. Among barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com- 
pressive method comes next. The percussive — 
probably the oldest — lasted the longest. Mechani- 
cal inventions making it efficient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago. 0 ]>tical 
methods have been rare, as is naturid ; chemical 
methods are barely a century old. 

(a) The simplest frictional method is the stick- 
and-groove. ‘A blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying 
on the ground.’* It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians emj>loy it as well as the ‘fire-drill.’ 
Hard wood is used for the moving component, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta tribe 
* two men will sit ^own opposite to one another, holdingr • 
shield steady on the ground between them by means of their 
feet ; then taking one of their spear-throwers they will each of 
them, holding on to one end, pass it vigorously backwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over tlie shield, the surface of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which is separated off very soon, often in less than a minute, 
begins to smoulder, and then by careful blowing a dame is soon 
produced in the dry Under amongst which it is placed.’ 

A variation is used by the Warraniiinga tribe ; 
in a cleft stick of soft wood a hard stick is smartly 
rubbed.® 

The Jire- drill has a wide range: Australia, 
Tasmania, Malaysia, Kamchatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Europe, Africa, Central, South, and North 
America,® show it to be tlie most generally diffused 
method, and no doubt it w'as independently evolved 
by various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 


'They produce fire with great facility, and spread It In a 
wonderful manner. To produce it they take two pieces of dry 
soft wood ; one is a stick about 8 or 9 inches long, the other 
piece is flat : the stick they shape into an obtuse point at one 
end, and pressing it upon the other, turn it nimbly by holding 
it between both their hands, as we do a chocolate mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increase the pressure as much as possible. By this method 
they get Are in less than two minutes, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and dexterity.’ ^ 

As With the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborious® than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve- 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 


the edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirled stick and to allow the powder to fall out. 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 
1 E. B. Tylor {Early Hist, of Mankind^t London, 1870, pp. 
231-239} criticizes elaborately these stories, with a conclusion 
generally unfavourable to their credibility. 

* Tylor, 239 f. * Spencer-OUlen*>, 619 f. 

^Tvlor, 940 ff.; Hlrt, Indogermansn, Strossburg, 1905-07, 

p. 820. 

B First VoyagSt Ub 284, quoted in Tylor, 240 f. 

8 Long prootloe Is necessary, for the muscular effort required 
is enormous. 
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relieve each other,' This familiar ‘ fire - stick,* 
twirled between the palms of the hands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 
mytholojry. 

The principle of the carpenter’s brace is a simple 
imnrovement, jiosHible with a bent or elastic stick, 
ana so used by the Gauchos of the Pampas. The 
operator presses one end of the stick on nis breast 
and * the other (which is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpenter’s centre-bit.’* 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India. The method is familiar to various peoples 
from the Eskimos to the Maoris.* A cross-piecie 
is used to keep the spindle steady and in its bear- 
ings ; this is held by a second person, or the operator 
holds it in his teeth. 

‘To substitute for the mere thong or cord a bow with a loose 
string, is a still further improvement, for one hand now does 
the work of two in driving the spindle.'* 

Ancient and modern Plgyptians used this method 
for drilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for fire-making. A variation is the 
pump - drills in which the cross-piece moves up 
and dowm, winding and re- winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in a few South Sea Islands, 
and among the Iroquois.* 

(6) In Borneo, Sumatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is occasionally made by striking to- 
gether two pieces of split bamboo.® The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, but it is a precarious 
method. As for the use of flints, the Fuegians 
strike sparks with flint upon iron pyrites.’ The 
method is atte.sted for Neolithic Britain.® Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it.® Its 
obvious advantage over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of ' 
the atmosi>here. ‘The flint and steel may have 
come into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron age.*'® Employed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and Cliina, it became the universal method 
in Western civilization from the lioman Empire to 
the 19th century. The invention of fire-arms as- 
sisted to perfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol being very con- 
venient. Modifications of the fire-arm, attached 
to a candlestick, w'ere in general use throughout 
Europe for centuries. Chalcedony was often used. 
For tinder, burnt-linen rag was the staple article. 
The modern chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being first em- 
ployed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 
The precursors of the modem match were numer- 
ous and curious." 

(c) Compressive and optical methods have never 
been commonly employed. A tube ‘ closed at one 
end, into which a packed piston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube,* is used in Malaysia and Burma. The use 
of a lens was known and practised in ancient 
Greece and Italy ; China and Siam to-day are 
familiar with it.'* The Spanish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, 08 also of the virgins of the Sun who guarded 
the fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tylor has shown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Borne and the sacred fire 
of Vesta.'* 

There does not seem to be any regular coarse of 

I Spencer-Qnieni>, 620. 

3 0. Darwin, narrative, London, 1839, ill. 488. 

» Tylor, 248 fl. * /6. 246. 

6 Ib, 247 C. « lb. 240. 

7 Ib. 249. 

8 OMdal Catalngve of Science Section of Anglo- Japanese Ex- 
hibition, London, 1910 (reprint [O. £. Janson and Son], 1912). 
The flint and pyrites nodule, found in a barrow, are in .the 
British Museum. 

» Tylor. 260. W Ib. 

II See OffiaUU Catalogue, p. 113 ff. 

U Tylor, 849, 26L i* lb. 2688. 


evolution in fire-making implements. The use oi 
the fire-drill does not necessarily precede or lead 
up to that of the flint and steel. Nor has the 
simplest frictional method led to anything of real 
economic value. The * lire-saw * and the * fire- 
plough* are merely extensions of that method. 
The cord, centre-bit, and pump-drills are applica- 
tions to it of simple mechanical expedients. But 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 
resence or absence of suitable percussive minerals, 
avage life shows that fire is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secure a permanent supply. 

2 . Social regard for fire.— The myths of the in- 
vention of the art are numerous. The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personification of 
the implements. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 

‘a yfreat sage went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon 
and the sun ; he saw a tree, and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and made fire come forth. The satire was struck 
with this, took a bratich of the tree and nroduised fire from it, 
and thence this great personage was called Suy-jin.* Suy is 
the drill or tlie speculum. Suy-jin-she is the ‘ first person who 
procured fire for the use of man.’ i The Sanskrit name for the 
arant-spindle, pramantha, is probably connected with the name 
of the Greek fire-giver, Prometheus;* the vdpBrj^ in which he 
stored the fire stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery by 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith forms smouldering tinder.3 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire.® 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out.* The house- 
fire, as in Korea,® is never extinguisjhed. European peasantry, 
as the South Slavonians and Calabrians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle.? The Israelites carried their fire with 
them on the march.® The Hussian peasant carries his fire 
to his new bouse, where he deposits it, saying: ‘Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home.** The old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the land with fire,' cKiining the area they could walk round 
carrying fire, from sixlin the morning to six in the evening.!® 
Various tabus have been enforced in early culture upon the 
tending and carrying of fire. These follow the lines of similar 

regulations." 

Two poles of sentiment are fear of the destruc- 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
usefulness, of the element. An extensive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 
general importance of fire in human life is shown 
by the way it enters into social symliolism and 
nomenclature. There are Fire phratries and Fire 
totems.'* Fire is placed on the grave to warm the 
dead.'* The Calabrians take an oath by nipping a 
fiame between the fingers and swearing ‘ by the 
light of God.*'® Australian boys at initiation re- 
ceive a lire-stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife.'® Fire and sunshine are 

g srraanently connected in the social imagination. 

oth are avoided by persons under tabu, especially 
girls during their first menstrual period. Impreg- 
' Tylor, 256, quoting authorities. 

8 A. Kuhn, Uerabkunft dee Feuere, Gutersloh, 1886, pp. 13, 
16, 78; the upper and lower blocks ‘may be the upper and 
lower arani, and the spindle the pramantha or cdtra ' (Tylor, 
268). 

8 The Australians use Bankeia stalks (Frazer, JPh xiv. [1885] 
168) ; fire first made by two hawks (Spencer-Gillen!*, 619 1.), 

<J. G. Frazer, Totetnisrn and Exogamy, London, 1910, U. 
491, iii. ICO, 184, 239, iv. 179. 

8 J. Bonwick, Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians, 
Iiondoti, 1870, p. 20. 

8 C. Dallet, Hist, de I'Bgliee de Corte, Paris, 1874, vol. i. 
p, cxlvii. 

7 F. S. Krauss, Sitte u. Branch der SUdslawn, Vienna, 1885, 

g . 592 ; V. Dorsa, La Tradizione, etc., delta Calabria dteriore, 
osenza, 1884, p. 20. 

8 Ex 13^!!. 

* W. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872, 
pp. 120, 187 ff. 

7® J. Grimm, Deutsche BeehtsaUerthUmeT^, Qdttingen, 1881, 
p. lO.*). 

" Krazer, ii, 604 ff. 

18 Spentier .Gillen®, 849; Frazer. Ul. 118 f. 

18 Frazer, 1. 143. 14 Dorsa, 8L 

18 Speucer-Gillen», 260, 8849. 
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nation by fire is a common notion connected there* 
with.> Circumcision among the Australians is 
performed by means of a fire-stick.* The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire.* Here 
we approach the purificatory idea. A connexion 
with the principles of * rites of passage ’ is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of new fire on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change.^ In the Warramunga 
and Mara tri^s of Australia, the co-operative 
totem system is applied, one moiety making fire 
and handing it over to the other.® The idea of 
fire as a purifier is universal.® Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach.^ 
Many peoples throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals.® Fire tends to develop ‘sacred* 
associations.® 

3 . Fire-ritual.— Fire-worship proper will be dis- 
cussed below in §§ 6 and 7 . The ritual of per- 
petual fire can hardly be regarded as fire-worship. 
Sacrifice by fire, and various ceremonies in which 
fire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite. Frazer’s theory of the common origin 
of the Greek prytaneion and the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre-historic custom of the tending 
of the common fire in the chief’s round house by 
the chiefs daughters, involves the general principle 
of the superposition of religion upon custom.*® 
Farnell objects to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods were employed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-.s ticks being used only at Rome, and 
that women, in historical times, were excluded 
from theprytaneion. ** He accordingly regards the 
Roman ritual of Vesta as not secular but religious 
in origin. 

The Damarag of South Africa poBflessed a ritual of the per- 
petual fire well developed, though neither magical nor religious. 

fire was tended by the daughters of the cliief— an anticipa- 
tion of the Vestal Virgins in appearance if not in evolutionary 
fact When the Damaras built a new village, the fire was 
supplied from that of the old one.i^ The extinction of the 
sacred fire at Rome was regarded by the superstitious as a 
national calamity, as the extinction of the village fire in any 
early community would be regarded as at least an incon- 
venience.is A perpetual fire, sacred to St. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant in the 16th cent, at Kildare. The perpetual 
fires of the Iroquois and Natchez were in all probability little 
inferior in ritualistic observance to those reported of Mexico 
and Peru.i® At Cuzco the daughters of the Inca tended the 
fire. In the great temple at Mexico there was, it is said, a 
sacred perpetual fire before each chapel. In all these Central 
American cases, virgins were the keepers of the fires. Chastity 
was obligatory ; infraction of the rule was punished with death. 
In Peru the fire was re-kindled by a concave mirror ; in cloudy 
weather by fire-sticks. The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellished their accounts in order to enhance their claim lor 
the new world to be a second Rome.w The tlieory that the 
perpetual fire cult was an Indo-European institution similarly 
demands considerable limitation.^* 

The ritual of purification and sacred burning 
is linked to a sequence of very widely spread and 
influential ideas. The simplest of these, though 

1 A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Hose^ I./)ndon, 19()2, p. 197 ; 
Frazer, Totemum^ ii. 258 f., 261 f., GB'^, iii. 210, 224, 305. 

8 Spencer-Qillenb, 426. 8 Spencer-Gillen*, 269. 

4 Frazer, Totemigm, ii. 629, iv. 225, 313. The ritual and lore 
of new fire are fully treated in CJ32 ii. 326, 331, 3'<3, 466, 470, 
m. 249 fl., 262ff., 260, 272, 2761!., 30111.; festivals, iL 4091!., 
iii. 237-807. 

® Spenccr-Gillen*», 620. 

6 Frazer, i. 308, Adonis, Allis, Osiris^^ London, 1907, 
p. 146. 

7 J. G. F. Riedel, Jk iluik- en kroesharige rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 303, 

8 Frazer, JPh xiv. 164 ; J. G. Bourke, Moguis of Arizona, 
London, 1884, p. 255. 

8 Frazer, Toternism, ii. 112. 

10 Frazer, JPh xiv. 146-172. n CGS v. [1909] 346-366. 

1* C. J. Andersson. Lake JS garni, London, 1860, p. 223 f. So 
Greek colonies took with them a share of the sacred fire of the 
metropolis. 

Dion. Mai. AnI. Rom. ii. 67, 

14 W. Camden, Britannia, London, 1607, p. 747. 

1® D. G. Brinton, Myths of the Retr World Philadelphia, 1896, 
p. 161 ; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Ilist. de la iwuvelle France, 
Paris, 1744, vi. 178 ff. 

10 As argued by Tylor, 262 ff. 

17 W. K. Hearn, Ttu Aryan Hovoehold, London and Melbourne, 
1879, p. 49 ff. 


apparently complex, may be found in savage cere- 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new fire follows the expulsion of 
evils and the putting off of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for change and renewal we may find 
the key to many ‘ rites of passage * in which lire 
plays a more or less literal rather than a symbolic 
pari. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Engtoura of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
Ceremony. Women and men dance round separate fires. 
There is a Saturnalia of increasing licence, the tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Huge torches are carried, and a pole, 
20 feet high, the wintari, is a central object whose function Is 
doubtful but possibly is merely centralization. The principle 
of the ceremony is well brought out by the way in which it bears 
u(Km private relations. Two men who have quarrelled previ- 
ously now fight it out with flaming sticks, after which the ill- 
feeling is never resumed. A general mdl^e with torches con- 
cludes the C/eremonies ; part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other. ^ 

From such conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to the elaborate philosophizing of lam- 
blichus, who held that fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal behind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the connected 
riiiciples of burnt sacrifice. In ancient theory, 
liming made its patient divine.® The passing of 
children through the fire is probably due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
stories of burning children to render them im- 
mortal.® The remarkable series of legends of 
which the figure of Crcesus is the type is a proof 
how in Asiatic and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt sacrifice dominated the imagination of kings 
and priests. In the 19th cent, oll'erings to dead 
Rabbis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.® In 
the 20th cent, the Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the punticatory tires of Purgatory, and 
the eternal fires of Hell. There can he little doubt 
that the fires of the auto-da f 6 were kindled in 
consequence of a theory of purification by fire. 
They were thus the logical sequence of universal 
notions which retain their harmless realization in 
the lire- festivals of European peasants. 

4 . Fire-gods. — Tlie fire-deity often reported for 
uncivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged dnimon hardly emerged from fluid 
animi.sin.® In all cultures the fire-god proper 
appears to be an exception, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon. The history of religion 
pracitically includes only two genuine fire-gods— 
Agni of Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fancy every wliere locates the source of fire in 
various natural objects, as the sun, or the kan- 
garoo (Australian)*, or the oak, or any material 
from which it may he artificially or naturally pro- 
duced. The divine person who invents fire-making 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no fire-god 
necessarily, but a culture-hero. Such was Pro- 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
as a lire-goddess. Farnell has showm reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth -goddess — 
the personification, not of the fire, hut of the 
hearth -stones. 

Fire-worship may be pra(;tised without any hard 
and fast personification of the element. A case 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural fires in Cappadocia.’ 

5 . Fire in Hebraism. —Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew hooks, 
1 Spencer-Gillenb, 376-392 ; cf. Spencer-Gillen*. 271-380. 

Frazer, Adonis'^, 146 ; laniblichufl, de Mystenit, v. 12. 

* 80 IhIk and Deraeter (Frazer, Adonic, 147). 

4 W. M. Tliomson, The Land and the Book, ed. 1869, p. 2801. 

® Another class is represented by the carved wooden figure 
above the Maori hearth. This is no fire-god, or even hearth- 
god (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, 1870, p. 601). 

4 8penoer-GUlen>, 208. 7 Fraier, Adonis®, 160, 168 fl 
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though the principle and practice of burnt-offering 
are ubiquitous. The man who was ‘gathering* 
{m^lcOshesh) sticks^ probably intended fire-making 
by friction of wood, A possible reference is the 
‘ two sticks ’ mentioned in 1 K Legend tells 
that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mac 10’, and the 
fire-stone {liallamish) was used in historical times.* 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other early culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell- 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘ strange fire,* or ‘lire 
of commoners,* explained as newly kindled fire, 
or that taken from profane hearths.’ Rabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
Sabbath eve; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks* for the production of fire. These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth.* The holy 
fire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin.® From 
the fire Jahweh spoke to Moses.® 

6. Fire in Brahmanism. — Fire is the first of 
elements ; it was produced from the Sat or Brali,- 
manJ Manuhela that it sprang from water ; the 
Vedanta Sutras from air; the Upanisads .say it 
produces water.® Gold is its first-born.® In union 
with air it warms the ether. Its subtlest com- 
ponent becomes the speech of men, and man’s 
oreath is merged in it at death. 'i'he Upanisads 
speak of the seven tongues of lire.^' Fire resides in 
tne right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Brahmana, in water, and in Jcida grass. The 
digestive process is identified with the action of 
fire, vaUvfinara,^^ Philosophy elaborated tlie cosmic 
relation of the self to Brahman by means of fire and 
its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the 
Upanisads, are to one another as individual souls 
are to Brahman.'* The self is compared to fire 
produced by the two ^rawi-sticks. The process 
of fire-production with ihasamidhs, kimllmg-sticks, 
the ‘ churning of fire,* is an act of generation ; the 
drill is male.'® In the theory of the ‘three fires* 
these are the three worlds.'® A trace of primitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of the agnUwtra, 
‘ fire-oirerings,* in the ^iatapatha Brahmana. If 
these are not offered, the sun will not rise.'^ In 
the Jaina Sutras there occurs the curious notion 


of ‘ fire bodies. 

*Somo l»e jug's, of various birth and orijfin, come forth as fire- 
in ihe manifold animate or inanimate bodies of movable 
or immoval)Ie creatures.’ 

The rules to bo observed in connexion with the 
sacred fire are numerous.'* Sacred fire was kindled 
at wcildings. At funerals the sacred fire for the 
burning of the body was carried in the procession 
to the timakina, or ‘ burning ground.* A heap of 
fire- wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ sacred fires.’ The spirit of the dead 
person, ‘ invested with its iTicombu.stible subtle 
frame, was supj)osed to rise along with the smoke 
to heaven.’*® The householder re-kindled his fire 
when religious rites were performed. The clay 
hearth was termed grihyagni, ‘ household fire,’ and 
‘ was siifliicient for all domestic ceremonies, smarta^ 

I Nu * E. G. Hirsch, in JK^ s.v. 

8 liV IQi, Nu 8* * Talmud Jer. Her. 12a. 

0 ilirrtch, loc. cit. ® Qur’an, SBE ix. 36 ; cf. Ex 8®. 

7 SBE i. 93, 100, xxxviii. 20 ff., xlviil. 632 ff. 

« Jb. XXV. 399, xxxiv. p. lii, 1. 94, 100, 117 f., xxxviii. 22 L 

« Jh. xiv. 134 ; cf. xliv. 126. 

10 Ib. i. 117, 96fl.,101, 108. 

II lb. XV. 81, xxxiii. 14. 10 Ib. xiv. 100. 

W Ib. vii. 69, viii. 113. i* lb. xv. 34, 

W Ib. XV. 236 f., xii. 276. '« lb. xliv. 178. 

17 lb. xii. 328. For the churning of fire, see ib. xu. 276. 

W76. xlv. 897. , 

10 Ib. ii. 1 f., 201, XXV. 104, 108, xxix. 886 f., xxx. pp. xxvi, 138, 

90 Monier- Williams, Brdhmanitm and II%nduinn\ London, 
1891, pp. 280 282 f. 


karman* A more elaborate arrangement was used 
in the homa Mid, or room for fire-ritual. Here fire 
was kindled in three different receptacles, each fire 
having a different name, Ahavanlya, Gdrhapatva, 
Daksina, Each morning the family assembled 
round the fire, saying : ‘ We approach thee, 0 fire, 
daily with reverential adoration in our thoughts.* 
It was then ‘ fed * with bits of consecrated wood, 
samidh, from the paldM-tr^e. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this occurred, 

‘ the whole household fell into confusion. Everything went 
wrong until an expiatory ceremony, prayaichitta — sometimes 
consisting of a solemn fast observed by both husband and wife 
—had been performed, and the fire was re-kindled.’ i 


The daily fire service is the Homa ceremony. 

The Fire-god Agni. — The god Agni is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized personification of 
fire, and perhaps the only genuine instance. The 
three great Vedic gods — the Fire-god, the Rain-god, 
the Sun-god — were born respectively from the earth 
(Agni), the air (India), and the sky (Surya), one 
representing each of the three worlds. Agni was 
‘god on earth,’ and more accessible. He took 
precedence over all others in sacrificial ceremony. 
His triple form was of terrestrial, celestial (light- 
ning), and solar fire.* Agni 

‘was manifested by the frictionof the two pieces of the sacred 
fig tree called Araiii, and consequently always to be found at 
hand. He was visibly present in every household, lie was 
niaTi’s domestic friend, the father of the sacrifice, the mediator 
i)etween men and gods, the bearer of Ijymns and prayers from 
every family altar upwards towards heaven.’ 8 
He is sage, priest, king, protector. His origin is 
threefold— from air, water, and the * mystic double 
Arani.’ He is the giver of immortality, and purges 
from sin. After death he burns away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to Iteaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.* Fire is male, and 
water female.® Agni is lord of the elements, and 
is all the deities.® He is the god of the house, and 
of the clan. As j)riest he Huj)crintend8 his own 
sacrifice. Tlie focusing of religious sentiment upon 
Agni is well illustrated in tlie Vedic hj’^rnns : 

* Agni Vaitvdnara, ti»e other fires are verily lliy branches, 
O Agni. In thee all the immortals enjoy themselves. Thou 
art the centre of human settlements ; like a supporting colunuj 
thou boldest men. Tin' head of heaven, the navel of earth is 
Agni ; he has become the steward of both worlds. Thee, a god, 
the gods have engendered, O Vaitva7iara, to be a light for 
the Ary a. ’7 

The liymns and the ^atapatha Brahmana have 
the fullest account of Agni, The sun first appeared 
when Agni was horn. He had longremaincd hidden, 
till tlie gods discovered him and revealed him.® 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
He is produced by attrition by ten young women, 
the fingers. Firewood is his food. Ohi is sacred to 
him, and his oilerings are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fire-altar are his limlis ; he has three 
heads and seven rays (or reins).® He is the object 
of the daily worship of the fire {tf^jas^ or jyotls, 
fire as the element).'® To poke the lire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the tire is a sin." 
Generally hois the protector against evil ; he repels 
the Edksasas, and wards off evil from both gods 
and men.'* He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 
produce magical intervention in tlieir love, \V omen 
iieiong to him. The menstrual blood of women is 
Agni.'® Men invoke him for virility.'* 


1 Monier-Williama, p. 865 ff. . rr ^ . 

^ lb. 9f. ; on Agni, see especiallv Macdonell, F«a. Mythol., 
Strasshurg, 1897, pp. 88-101 ; Hillebrandt, Vad. Mythol., Bres- 
lau, 1M>1-1902, ii. 67-164. 

8 Monicr* Williams, 9 f. * lb. 16. 8 SBE xii. 9f. 

6 Ib. viii. 276, 346. 7 Ib. xlvi. 49. 

8 Ib. xlvi. 326, 330, xii. 47, 462, xlii. 8, ‘270 ff., xlvi. 64 f. 

9 ib. i. 70, xlvi, 76 f., xliii. 189, ii. 202, xii. 118, xlvi. 8, xU. 166, 

*io/6.^li.*16. " Ib. xii 49 f., 1. 29. 

12/6. xii, 86 f. „ . 

IS Ib. xlii. 104, xiv. 183, i.232, xxxiii. 171 ; tee Crawley, Mystu 
Hosf, 197. 

14 SBE xlu. 82 
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Sometimes Agni is theriomorphic, identified with 
the white horse led in front of hini.^ At another 
extreme he is the object of the Brahmana’s medita- 
tions as universal spirit. Brahman.*^ 

7 . Fire in Zoroastrianism. — The two chief difier- 
ences between Indian and Persian (ire-worshiii are 
( 1 ) the abhorrence in the latter of burning the (lead, 
and (2) tlie imperfect personification of Atar as 
compared with Agni. Some deny that fire is per- 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism,* Whereas the 
worship of Agni and the ancient ritual have de- 
generated in Hinduism, one Brahmana sect alone 
keeping up any appearance of the cult, the modern 
Parsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly light, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. The life of all crea- 
tures is vital fire.'* Fire is the son of Aliura Mazda. 
The infant Zarathustra was taken out of fire, like 
King Arthur. Ahura and liis Fire and Mind pro- 
tect Zarathustra.® Fire is dilliised through the ‘ six 
substances.* It is the * Good Difi’iiser * in men and 
animals. It is of five sorts. Ahriman mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.® Signs from the 
holy fire are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Ataro 
assists Ahura in his conllict with Angra Mainyii. 
Ataro also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu. 
Again the Fire Vazisi fights the demon ApaA^li. 
There is also tlie Fire Prdba. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped."^ 'riie A vesta and the Pahlavi 
texts reiterate the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual,® The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, which may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to be extinguished is 
a sin. For the sun to shine upon it is a sin.® 
Before the ashes are removed they must be cold.*® 
The Persian horror of the contamination of death, 
the Druj^ naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy tire was, the tire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was tlie penalty for 
casting a corpse, or even cow-dung, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it.** No oHering might he 
made without looking at the sacred fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
the fire- temple. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the Vedic,** but throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat impersonal realiza- 
tion — at any rate, a much less anthropomorphic 
realization than was the case in India. 

Litkrati’rb.— To the authorities cited, add the articles ‘ Pro- 
methcMjs,’ ‘ Hestia,’ in Uoscher, and for N. Americn, W. Houjrh, 
‘ Fire-inakinj; Apparatus in the United .States National .MuHeuiu,’ 
In Heport of the National Museum, Washington, 185)0. pp. 531- 

A. E. Crawley. 


FIRE-WALKING. — This is an ancient as well 
as a modern rite, and is practised in various parts 
of the world. It is ostensibly an exhibition of 
supernatural power, and may he either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, et<\ 
Its earliest application may have been magi(^al, 
to make the sun-lire shine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing children through fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘fire-walking,* 

1 SBK xli. 204, 869. xxvi. 149. 

a lb. i. 118, 304. 

♦ Ib. iv. 60 f., xviii. 42, 172. 

V. 61 ff., 159, 184 f., 168. 

T Ib. xxxi. 177, 182, xxiii. 198, v. 229, xxUI. 200. 

« Ib. jKxi. 196-199, 204-210, 212-220, 222-227, 251, 256 ff., 270- 


• Ih, Iv. p. Ixxvi. 

• Ib. iv. 101. xxxi. 182, 188. 


Ixii, Ixiv, IxxvtT., Ixxixf., v. p. IxL 
» Ib. xviii. 353, xxiv. 270 ff., 301, 865 f., xxxvii. 96, 1631.. 188, 
190 ff , XXIV. 834. 

10 Ib. xxiv. 311 f. 

*1 Ib. Iv. 61 f. ; Strabo, xv. 3. 14 (p. 782). 

Wfif/Tify. 61, 810, 393, xxiii. 322, 834; aeo Iv. p. 111. On tht 
flra-temple, v. 810, xviU. 162, 178, 242, xxiv. xxxvll. 119. 


is really sacrificial, since the children were offered 
to Molech ; whereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As tire is 
a natural means of purification* and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
ward ofi'and cleanse from evil, such as the evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
w'ould easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
lire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with lire. 

The earliest recorded case of fire-walking is 
from India ; hut here the object is to establish the 
superior 11011110*^8 of a priest. In the Tnuflf/a 
Brahmana of the Sainaveda (c. 800 B.C.) it is said 
that two priests w'alked tli rough fire to prove 
wdiich of the tw’o was ‘ the better Brahman’ ; and 
of Vatsa, the successful candidate, it is reported 
that ‘not a hair of his head was burned.’ This 
story, how’ever, is still more ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the SathhiftU (of 
the Taittiriyas, c. 1200 B.C.). The case forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 30() R.C.) legal enactment 
that, when the v\ord of a witness is doubted, he 
shall undergo the same test, or a modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Anotlmr early (!ase in 
India is that of 8Ua, the wife of Kama. Acciord- 
ing to the lidmhyana, after appealing to the tire- 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injuring 
her, Sita passed through fire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes (died from Vedic literature 
(Atharvaveda, ii. 12) as evidence of the lire-ordeal 
is doubtful ; but a hot-iron test is spoken of in 
Chhandogya Upauisad, vi. 1(5 ; though neither of 
the.se implies walking through lire. The rite of 
passing through lire is still practised in India, to 
exhibit ‘ control of lire.* 

In Europe, in classical tiuie.s, the Hirpi, or 
‘Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte walked through fire 
to propitiate the goddess (of fire or of wild beasts?) 
(jalhid Feronia. 'Hie god wdthin the performer is 
said by lamblichus, in his statement as to fire- 
walking (s(*o A. bang, Mar/ir and Rcl. j). 2fi3), to 
guard the walker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
mentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

The.se instances from antiquity are corroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even civilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rustics in leaping over fires 
as a ceremony. Thus, in the last century, a family 
in Spain poasessed the ‘hereditary pow'er’of walk- 
ing througli fire unharmed. The Nistinares of Bul- 
garia dance in the hot embers of a lire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Pacific islands and else- 
w'here are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
.show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the practice is connected with 
vernal observances — a cinmmstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sunshine. A number of in- 
stances of the modem practice have been collected 
by A. I>an^ (see Literature below), who lias shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire-walkers is necessary. As practised in Maur- 
itius, Fiji, the Society Islands, etc., the rite con- 
sists in walking deliberately and unscathed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 

* It Is interesting to note In this connexion that, when, ac- 
cording to Pars! eschatoln^*, the earth shall he covered with 
nuilten mcLa), ‘all men will pan** into that m<dte<i metal and 
will heconie pure ; when one is righteous, then It seetnn to him 
just as though he walks continually in warm milk; hut when 
wicked, then it seems to him in such manner as though, in the 
world, he walks continually In melted metal ‘ {Bundaniln. xxx. 
20. tr. Weet, SBB v. [1880] 126). 
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without protection, for about half a minute at the 
most, or time enough to pass over the glowing 
stones or embers for a distance of from 12 to 60 
feet. In the case of red-hot or white-hot stones, 
the distance is usually 12 or 16 feet ; in tlie case of 
hot embers, 60 feet appears to be tlie greatest re- 
corded distance. The god is sometimes, as in 
Honolulu, invoked to temper the heat. The 
Maoris of New Zealand, who still practise the rite, 
claim that it was performed by their remote an- 
cestors. But the reason for the custom is not 
made clear by any of the modern performers ; nor 
is it yet understood how the participants escape 
injury. Civilized performers in Japan have the 
sophisticated explanation that through the rite a 
good god shows his power over the evil element of 
fire. Under native guidance some Europeans have 
successfully imitated savages in walking unharmed 
over the hot stones. The rite has been j>erformed 
in modern times in Japan, China, Southern and 
Central India, Bulgaria, Spain, Trini<lad, the 
Society Islands, Fiji, the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, etc. ; anti as a means of 
purilication and of testing virginal innocence it 
was practised in Central and North America in 
the lorm known in ancient India, that is, as a 
passing through flames rather than a passing 
over hot stones. 

Litkraturk. — J. G. Frazer, GIi\ London, 1000, iU. 305ff. ; 
A. Lang^, Modern M ytholoyy, do. 1807, and Ma<jic and Hrliifion, 
do. 1001, where will be found full referen<‘<B to the elussical 
authorities and to precedinj; modern literature, to which may 
be added S. P. Langley, ‘The Fire Walk Oremony in Tahiti,' 
in Mature, Aug. 22, 1901 (rcurinted in Smiths<m'ian Heport^ 
1901, pp. 639-544). E. WASHliUKN llOPKINS. 

FIRST-BORN (Introductory and primitive). — 

I. Special rites at birth of first-born. — Among both 
savage and civilized races the hirth of children is 
associated with many rites, the main purpose of 
which is to protect them or to free them from the 
tahii incident to such a crisis in life as that of birth 
(see Birth). There is some evidence that these 
rites are more carefully observed in the case of 
the first pregnancy, the first confinement, the birth 
of a first cliild ; or that certain ceremonies are 
peculiar to these events. This is only natural, 
since anything occurring for the first time is apt 
to be considered of great importance,' and in many 
quarters a certain sacredness attaches to tlie first 
child, the idea of sacredness, however, as so often 
happens, sometimes taking the form that the child 
is unlucky either in itself or in its relation to others. 

Ill MoUav (MHancsift) there are special feasts and rites after 
the hirth of the lirst-horn, the ■women of the village sleeping 
and feasting at the house for 20 days and decorating themselves 
dIfTerently every day. On the 20th day the father’s sister 
brings the child out of the house, hands it to each woman in 
turn, and then carries It four times round the circle (Rivers, 
FL xxi. [19101 48). In Mota a little how is put in the child’s 
hands, and the mother’s brothers shoot at it with blunted 
arrows. Then the father’s sister holds it with arms straightened 
till ttiey tremble, repeating a verse regarding (he future of the 
child and its w’ife (ib.). Among the Southern Massim (New 
Guinea) the umhilio.aI cord of a first-born is placed in the sheath 
of a leaf growing near the base of a banana. The produce of 
this tree then forms the material of a series of feasts given, only 
in the case of a first child, by the maternal uncles. In such a 
case the father remains in the potuma for 0 months, and must 
abstain from certain foods, nor must he touch the child until it 
is about 8 months oid, else it would turn ill. A first-born is 
called halafwau (the others are called halaheafa), and certain 
foods are forbidden to it until it is 2 or 8 years old (Seligmann, 
Melanesians of Brit, N, Guinea^ Camb. 1910, p. 480 ff.). Among 
the Northern Massim the father sleeps in the verandah of the 
house before and after the birth of the first child, but not in the 
case of other births {ib. 704). A Basuto wife must leave her 
husband a month before the birth of a flrst-horn, because it 
must be born in the house of her parents, else it would not live. 
If it is a boy, there is dismay, a girl being eagerly looked for on 
account of the dowry which she will bring to the family at 
marriage. When It is weaned, the child is taken to the grand- 
parents and remains with them ; they also receive the dowry 
in the case of a girl {FL xv. [1904] 249 f.). Among the Wa- 
shambala, at the birth of a first child the happy fathei^preswts 

' See Van Oennep, Les Hites de passage, Paris, 1009, p. 249 f. 
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a bullock to his wife’s father (Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Volkern in A/rika und Ozeanien, Beilin, 1903, 
p. 232). Among the Caribs, at a first birth the father w’as 
wounded and the child baptized with his blood. He had also' 
to undergo a long and strenuous fast (Muller, Amer. Urrelig., 
Basel, 1855, pp. 212, 214). Similarly, in India, where the ancient 
ritual in connexion with impregnation, quickening, ami birth is 
still in vojpie, some of it is confined to the birth of a first child, 
e.g. the simantonnayana, or hair-parting rite, performed on 
the woman (see Monier- Williams, Rel. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1^3, p. 855 f. ; HUE ii. OOOb). in the Panjab there are 
great rejoicings at the birth of a first-born male, and in Kangra 
there is a pilgrimage to the family-god, a he*goat being let 
loose in his honour, and another sacrificed : and a feast is given 
(Rose, JAI xxxvii. [1907J 224). 

In many instances the marriage is not regarded 
as complete until the birth of the first-born, this 
constituting' the final ceremony of marriage — a 
natural belief, since the ajipearance of the child 
is at once a certificate of the parents’ union and 
a kind of covenant token between tliern. Occasion- 
ally the husband lives with his wife’s people until 
the child is born, or there is a second ceremony of 
marriage before the birth (see liose, FL xiii. [1902J 
278 f. ; Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 432 f. ). 
Among the Zulus the woman is not called ‘wife’ 
until she has given birth to a child (Shooter, Kafirs 
of Natal, London, 1857, p. 74). This Is akin to 
the Hindu belief that ‘he only is a perfect man 
who consists of three persons united — his wife, 
himself, and his offspring (Manu, ix. 45 [SBE xxv. 
335]), and to the saying that ‘ immediately.on the 
birth of his first-born a man is (called) the fatlier 
of a son and is freed from the debt to the manes ’ 
(Manu, ix. 106 ; see below, § 5 ). 

Again, there is a wide-spread custom of the 
parents calling themselves by the name of the first - 
Dorn, as among the Malagasy, Baini Soa, ‘ father 
of Soa,’ B^ni Soa, ‘motlierof Soa’ (Ellis, ITiit, of 
Madagascar, 18.*18, i. 154). This custom is f(»iiml 
in many parts of Indonesia, Australia, among the 
Bechuanas, and elsewhere (see instances in Crawley, 
428 f. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, j). 59 ; 
Van Gennei», 67), and is akin to the Hindu custom 
just referred to. It probably originated in the 
natural pride of the parents at the birth of a child 
in Mhorn they were now content to merge their 
personality. 

2. Superstitions regarding the first-born. — The 

sacredness attaching to the lirst-born is seen also 
in certain superstitious beliefs of wliich various 
examples from diflerent parts of the world and 
difl’erent levels of culture may be cited. 

Among the Senmng of the Malay Peninsula the souls of first- 
born chiltlren are believed to be young birds newly hatched, 
offspring of the bird which contains the soul of the mother. 
These birds obtain souls from Karl, the thunder-god (8keal- 
Blagden, Fagan Tribes of the Malay Fenirmila, London, 190(i, 
ii. 4). In the South Sea Islands, where a peculiar sacredness 
enwraps the first-born, whether male or female, no one must 
pass through the door by which he or she enters the father’s 
house (Hill, Myths and Songs frorn the S. Facifio, London, 1876> 
p. 40). In the Panjiib a lock of hair cut from a first-born is 
taken by barren women to wizards, in order that the principle 
of life immanent in the first-born may be extracted from it {FL 
xiv. [1903] 102). The first-born is there held to be uncanny, 
subject to magical influence, and endowed with supernatural 
power. He can stop hail- or dust-storms, and snakes are torpid 
tiefore him. When the first-born is a girl, this is particularly 
ill-omened. Muhammadans in N. India think that a first-born 
can stop excessive rain by certain rites (Rose, FL xiii. 6.S, 278). 
In N.W. India it is believed that, if two first-born persons stand 
together in a thunderstorm, they will be struck by lightning 
(Crooke. ib. 188). Generally in India the first-born is regardea 
as peculiarly sacred. Among tiie Negroes of Jamaica it la oon- 
sidered of good omen if a first born strike his right foot against 
a stone, but of ill omen if it be the left foot {FL xv. 460). CToming 
nearer home, we find in Devon the belief that the first-born 
cannot be overlooked by a witch, and in Buckinghamshire that 
he cannot see ghosts'f/'"// xix. [1908] 340, 842). In various parts 
of England it is considered unlucky if the first-born Is a boy, 
whereas a girl is lucky {FL viii. [1897] 195). 

3. Killing or sacrifice of the first-born. — Much 
discussion has taken place regarding the Hebrew 
Passover rites, the redemption of the urst-boni, and 
the instances of the sacrifice of the first-born 
(2 K 16® [? first-born, cf, 2 Ch 28®], Jer 19® 32*® [sons 
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and daughters], Ezk 16*®* ** 20**, Mic 6*). Frazer 
considers that behind the Passover rite lies an 
ancient custom of sacrificing the first-bom, miti- 
gated by the custom of redemption, but apt to 
recur sporadically ((xJ5* ii. 43 tf.)* There is, how- 
ever, no real evidence that the later instances of 
sacrifice of the first- bom had any connexion with 
the Passover rite. Rather were they adopted 
through imitation of similar Canaanite (probably 
Phoenician) sacrifices in times of danger and under 
false notions of what was pleasing to Jahweh (cf. 
Kdnig, Gesch. der alttest, IteL^ Gutersloh, 1912, 
ji. 325 f.). The Hebrew customs regarding the 
first-born are the subject of a separate article. 
Here we discuss the evidence for the sacrifice of 
the first-bora elsewhere, since upon it the theory 
of the early Hebrew sacrifices is sometimes basea. 
It should be observed, first of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killing, 
usually for some superstitious reason associated 
with a first-born.' 

In New South Wales first-born children are said to have been 
slain and eaten by the tribe as part of a reli|i:ious ceremony, 
but the evidence is weak, and in any case there is no sacrifice 
(Bron^fh Smyth, Ab(yri{fiw.i of Victoria^ Melbourne, 1878, ii. 811). 
A similar rite of killing and eating the a<lult eldest son is reported 
from Khairnuh, China ; but no reason is assigned for it, and it is 
probably mythical (de Groot, Rel. System of China ^ Lcv«ien, 
1892 ff., ii. 679). In S.E. Africa, should a man die in iiattlc and 
his wife marry again, the first child born after the marriage is 
slain, otherwise accident or death would befall the man and 
barrenness the woman. It is called * child of the assegai ‘ 
(Macdonald, Light in Africa^ London, 1890, p. 156). Probably 
It is regarded as the property of the dead father. In Uganda 
in many cases the birth of a first child to a chief was awaited 
with anxiety, because the birth of a boy meant that the father 
would die. Hence, if a male, it was strangled by the midwife, 
who then announced that it was born dead, thus ensuring the 
chiefs life (Boscoe, Baganda, London, 1911, p. 54). 

We next turn to cases where a child born to a 
woman hitherto barren is devoted to a god for life 
or occasionally sacrificed to the god. In the latter 
case the reauson is that, by the willing sacrifice of 
what was CTanted by the god and what is obvi- 
ously his, the woman will henceforth be fruitful. 

Thus, when an Otchi negress has prayed to a fetish for a 
child, the child is considered the property of the fetish and is 
called a * fetish-child ’ (Ploss, Das Kind 2, Leipzig, 1884, i. 437). 
Among the Ewe, when a child has been born as a result of 
rayers to Agbasia, chief of the Earth-gods, it is dedicated to 
im and called ’slave of the Earth-gods.* If it is a girl, she is 
married to the priest’s son ; a boy must serve the priest till his 
mother has home a girl (Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdmme, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 448 f .X In Uganda, parents who prayed to the god for children 
promise to devote them to him if he granted their request. If a 

S ’rl was bom, as soon as she was old enough she was brought to 
iC temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (Roscoe, 276). Many Hindu women propitiate the deity by 
vowing that the first-bom will serve as a water-carrier in the 
procession of the T&zia until he comes of age or is of a certain age. 
Such sons wear the green uniform during Mu)?arram till they 
attain that age, but return to Hindu usages as soon as Mul^arram 
isoverfRose, JA I xxxvii. 224), In Central India, barren women 
vow their first-born to Omkar Mandhata, and this vow is the first 
knowledge imparted to the child. This is so impressed upon 
him that ’years before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny* (J. Malcolm, ap. Crooke, PIt\ 1890, ii. 169). 
Among the Syrians a first-born child is vowed to a saint or to a 
mosque, but is redeemed with an offering (Curtiss, Prim. 
Semitic Religion TO‘day, London, 1902, pp. 167, 167, 201). In 
some cases the child was sacrificed. In India a childless woman 
would vow to offer her first-born at Qanga-Sagar or some such 
holy place, in confidence that the offering would secure a 
numerous family to her. But this was spontaneous and con- 
fined to the lower orders, and was condemned by Hindu reli- 
ion (Wilson, Essays^ London, 1862, ii. 167). A similar custom, 
owever, is met with in folk-story (see ERE iii. 641»*). Among 
the Kutonaqa the mother prays to the sun ; ' I am with child. 
When it is bora 1 shall offer it to you. Have pity upon us * (Boas, 
5th Rep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada [Brit. Assoc. Report, 1889 j, 
62). Here, however, the sacrifice is less in gratitude for fulfil- 
ment of a vow than for benefit to the family. Not impossibly 
the child, born of a god’s intervention, is dedicated or even 
sacrificed to him because he is supposed to be its father. 

1 Elsie W. O. Parsons (The Family, New York, 1906, p. 49) 
says that it is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or children born before the mother has reached a certain age 
or has been married a stated time. This is sometimes done 
because of the belief that children of very young mothers are 
weakly. 


The custom of sacrificing or dedicating a child to a divinity 
after a promise made and the removal of barrenness, must have 
been a usual one, to judge by a Mdrchen cycle, of winch there 
are a large numl)er of variants, Buroitean and Asiatic, Mdrchen 
incidents usually reflecting what had once been customary (see 
MacCulloch, CJF, London, 1905, p. 410 ff.). Of. also an instance 
iti the Aitareya Brdhtnay^a where llari4chandra prays to 
Varupa for a son, promising to offer him as a sacrifice. When 
the child is born, he evades the promise for years, atid is finally 
about to sacrifice a starving Brahman’s sou instead, when the 
latter is miraculously set free. 

In another group of instances the sacrifice is 
perhaps made because the first-born, having a 
certain sacredness, was the most valualile offering 
which could be made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic 6’). In some 
cases there may even have been the idea of a 
thank-offering for the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Baudwsin, Adonis und Esmun, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 60), or for the gift of fecundity to 
the parents, as in the sacrifices just considered. 

The custom occurred sporadically on the American conti- 
nent. Among the Salish Indians of British Columbia the first- 
i)orn was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortune to the family (Boas, 46). The Indians of Florida sacri- 
ficed their fir<«t-born ciiildren to the sun or to the chief as child 
of the sun (SLrachey, Uint. of Trav. into Virginia Britannia, 
ed. London, 1849, p. 84 ; Muller, 58). Among the pre-Inca {Hiople 
of Quito, the sacrifice of the first-born was a regular custom 
until it was abolished b}' the last royal dynasty (Miiller, 336, 
377 ; Velasco, Hist, du royaume de Quito [in Ternaux-Conipans, 
Voyages, Paris, 1837-41, xix.], i. 106). Among the Senjero, E. 
Africa, many families must sacrifice their first-born son, 
becAtise once, when the seasons were mixed up and fruits 
would not ripen, the soothsayers advised the king in future to 
pour forth human blood on a certain pillar (Krapf, Travels . . . in 
E. Africa, London, 1860, p. 69 f., reported at second-hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed a first-born son to Matu, the smallpox 
goddess (Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
ill. 66). 

In India, first-born or only children were some- 
times enclosed in walls or foundations to prt'vent 
the building from falling (P/sJ* ii. 174 ; FLlt iv. 
[1881] 186) — an example of the wall- or foundation- 
sacrifice like that perliaps adumbrated in I K 16^*, 

‘ he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first- 
born.* Among older races the heathen liiLs-sians 
are said to liave sacrificed their first-born to the 
god Perun (Mone, in Frazer, G7P ii. 62). Of the 
human sacrifices to Cromm Cruaicli in pagan 
Ireland, elsewhere exaggerated, the Dindsen^us 
relates that they include<l ‘ tlie firstlings of every 
issue and the chief siuons of every clan * [RCel xvi. 
[1895] 35). Certain branches of the Semites sacri- 
ficed their children, either as a regular custom or 
on occasions of great danger,^ but it is only sporadi- 
cally that the first-born is expressly stated to have 
been the victim. The analogy of Mic 6* and 
Ezk 20^® has, however, suggested that the first- 
born >vas the usual victim, lieing at once the most 
sacred, the dearest, and yierhaps tlie most difficult 
to x>art with, and therefore most calculatetl to 
appease an angry god. Among the Ph<f*nicians 
and their colonists the Cartliaginians, child sacri- 
fice was so common as to excite horror in tlie 
Greeks. Porphyry says they sacrifict^d one of 
their dearest (probably tlie first-born) to Baal {de 
Abst, ii. 56). Philo of By bins (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phcenician Kronos once in time of 
danger offered his only-begotten son in sacrifice. 
Kronos is here euheinerized into a king, but the 
evidence is none the less valid. Of Meslm, king of 
Moab, it is said that in face of defeat he ofl'ered his 
eldest son as a burnt-offering on the wall (2K 3*^). 

Sayce (TSBA iv. (1876 J 29, Rel. of Anc. Egypt and Bab., 
Edinburgh, 1902, p. 467 f.) claims that a certain text proves that 
the flrHt-r>orn was sacrificed for the life of the father. But his 
translation has been controverted (Ball, PSBA xiv. [18921 149; 
R. 0. Thompson, Semitic Magic., pp. 210, 224), and it does not 
appear to refer to human sacrifice. There is no certain evidence 

1 See the evidence in ii. 43 f. ; Miinter, Religion der 
Karthager^, Copenhagen, 1821, p. 17 ff.; W. R. Smith 2, 1894, 

& 362 f. note ; 2 K 17!»f^[8epharvite8j, 2 K 827 [Moab], Lv IS®!***, 
1 12>!, 1827-, Ps 106» [daojuinites] ; cf. also ERE L 89le, iU. 187«. 
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for human Baoriece (g.v.)ftmon^ the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
The Sepharvairo of 2 K 17’-^' is now seen to be not Sippani in 
Bab., but probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifice of children is an ominously 
wide-spread custom, it cannot be said that the first- 
born were the only victims oti'ered, and it is only 
occasionally that this is stated to have been the 
case. Inference may suggest it in other instances, 
but we can deal only witli actual facts. 

The sacrifice or alayingr of the first-born may, in some in- 
stances (certainly not in all), be explained by a prevailing 
theory that the father is re-born in the son, and presumably 
therefore should cease to live. He would then slay his first- 
born to save himself. This re-birth idea is most clearl.v expressed 
in Hindu belief : * The husband, after conception by his wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her' (Manu, ix. 13 
\SBE XXV. 829], cf. SBB xxx. [1892] 211). This resembles the 
Egyptian belief that the son of a god is his image, and will take 
his place when he dies. For American Indian and Australian 
instances, see Powers, * Tribes of California,’ Contrib. to JV. Am. 
Ethnol., Washington, 1877, iii. 299; Howitt, Tr. of S.E. 
Au9t., London, 1904, p. 2/>.5. For a similar ancient Celtic belief 
embodied in the mythic Ofichulainn, * his rebirth would be of 
himself,’ see £. Hull, CuchuUin Saga, London, 1898, p. 60. These 
beliefs have led to the suggestion that the first-ixirn son might 
be thought to endanger his father’s life, and hence should be 
put to death (Westennarck, MI 1. 459 ; Hartland, Primitive 
Paternity, London 1910, i. 196 f.). This is supported by the fact 
that in some cases it is thought Uiat, if the father’s name were 
given to the son, the father would die, name and person being 
identical. The instanres from S.K. Africa and Uganda cited 
above might also sufiport the theory, though a belief in re- 
incarnation is not connected with them. Other cases seem aiso 
to support it : e.g., among the Fulani of Ilausa-laiid the first-born 
lives with his mother's people till his father dies, and is called 
his * father’s shame ’ {kunya) (Frazer, Totemi-gm and Exogamy, 
1910, ii. 602). In some parts of India the father, being re-horn 
in his son, is supposed to die at his birth, and funeral rites are 
performeil in the 6 th month of the mother’s pregnancy (Rose, 
PL xiii. 278 f.). 

4 . Right of succession of the first-born ; primo- 
geniture. — Among peoples with whom descent is 
counted through females, property is not inherited 
by the sons, hut as a rule by tlie father’s brothers 
or his sister’s sons. Yet even here the natural 


superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
practice of making him the sole or principal heir 
(eldest brother or eldest son of eldest sister) (Ellis, 
Tshi-snenhin^ Peoples, London, 18S7, p. 298 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, IK. Afr. Studies, do. 1897, p. 485 f. ; Bos- 
nian, in Pinkerton, 1808-14, ^vi. 421 [(ruinea] ; 
Proyart, in Pinkerton, xvi. 591 [Loango] ; Mac- 
Lennan, Prhn. Mnrrinqe, London, 1865, p. 188 
[Nairs], ih. 293 f. [Tibet! ; Steinmetz, Uechtsver^ 
hftltnisse, 413 [Nissan Lshmds]). But in patri- 
archal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at low^er levels, to recognize the superior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the property, yet 
even here there may be certain domestic religions 
duties adhering to the eldest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and the like may be vested in the 
first-born. There remain a large number of cases 
in which the first-lnirn receives the 'whole of the 
estate or property, or the largest share of it, or the 
immoveable part of it, or certain things which are 
regarded as of supreme importance. The follow- 
ing references give examples of the first three 
cases from the lower culture : 

Greenland (Cranz, Hist, of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 176); 
Ossetes of Caucasun (Krckert, Per Kaukasus, I^ipzig, 1887, 
p. 115); Kumis (Kohler, ZVItW ix. 11890] 336); Kukis (iSoppitt, 
Short Account of Kuh'Lnshai Tribes, Shillong, 1887, p, 16); 
Kandhs (Maepherson, Mem. of Service in India, Ijondon, 1865, 

L 62); many tribes In Deccan (Kohler, viii. [1889] 131); 

jputs (ib. 102); Igorrot (Jenks, Bontoe-Igorot, Manila, 1905, 
p. 106); Bataks (Fryer, Khyeng People of Sandoway Dist., 
Oalouttft, 1876, ii. 147); Ogan-Ulu and Komering-Ulu (Post, 
Orundrist der eth. Jurispntdem, 1. 217); Nias (ib. 221); Tonga 
(Mariner, Native of Tonga Islands London, 1818, i. 84, 91) ; 
klngsmiU Islands (Wilkes, U.8. E^lor. Bzped., New York. 1861, 

S . 566); Bogos (Munzinger, Vie Sitten und doe Recht der 
ogos, Winterthur, 1869, pp. 69, 781.) ; Masai (Johnston, Uganda 
Protect., London, 1902, ii. 828; Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1906, 
p. 800); Nilotic Negroes (Johnston, ii. 794); Nandi (HolIU, 
Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 78) ; Qallas (Paulitschke, Ethnog. Nord- 
ost^Afrikas, Berlin, 1 ^ 8 - 6 , p. 792) ; many other African tribes 
(Post, Afrue. Jurispr., Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 12, 18) ; Wadshagga 
(Volkene, Der Kilimandscharo, Berlin, 1807, p. 268) ; Bakwiri 
(Steinmets, 20); Fida (Bosman, 480); 8 . Afrioon tribes (Mac- 


donald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; when there is only one wile, the 
first-bom inherits civil and material rights and a proportion ol 
the moveable property) ; Hottentots (Kolbe, in Waickenaer, CoU. 
des relations de voyages, Paris, 1842, xv. 880; Thun berg, in 
Pinkerton, xvi. 142). 

In a few cases, under polygamy the eldest son of the chief 
wife is heir, but he need not be the first-born of the children of 
all the wives. Thus in S. Africa the chief wife’s first-born is 
heir, but the first wife’s first-born has a superior claim to sons 
of subordinate wives fMacdonald, JAI xix. 278). But as a rule 
the first wife i.s the chief wife in polygamous societies. 

Of the fourth method of inheritance, the following are in- 
stances. Among the Zuhis the property is equally divided, but 
the eldest son gets coral, white shell and turciuoise necklaces, 
and ear rings (5? RTiEW [1901] 291). In Bcngkulen the sons 
obtain equal (larts, but the eldest gets also the house and pusaka 
(F'ost, i. 220). In Haluiahera the plantations are divided among 
the chililren, but the eldest son obtains the household furniture 
(Bostian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-99, i. 72). 

Among higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal share among the sons was generally 
favoured. This was the case in Egypt, although 
in noble families the son of the eldest daughter 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 
London, 1878, i. 320; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg., 
En". tr., London, 1894, p. 156). In Babylon the 
Code of Hammurabi shows that the sons shared 
the estate and the household goods equally (§§ 7, 
165), but ‘from other evidence it would a])pear 
that the eldest brother w'as entitled to a larger 
share’ (Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of Ifam- 
murahi, London, 1903, p. 139 ; Sayce, Babylonians 
and Assyrians, do. 1900, p. 31). Among the Greeks 
and Homans, though de Coulanges thought he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times {La Citt 
antique, Paris, 1864), yet in the historic period it 
did not exist at all, and, in Greece, at least, the 
sons took an equal share (Petitus, Leg. Att., Lyons, 
1738, bk. vi. tit. 6 ; Maine, Ancient Law, London, 
1861, p. 227). Primogeniture does not appear to 
lia%'e exi.sted among tlie Celts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in ancient Ireland and Wales (Roget de 
Bellogiiet, Ethnvgdnie gauloise, Paris, 1858-75, iii. 
398 ; for the Irish and Welsh systems, see Maine, 
240 f. ; Cecil, Primogeniture, p. 12 f.). Among the 
Teutons, primo^jenituredid not exist, except among 
the Tencteri, with wdiom the eldest son inherited 
all hut the warhorsc, which went to the bravest 
(Tac. Germ. 32).’ But there w^as an approach to 
it in the fact that in the case of the allod or terra 
saliva (the liousehold property as apart from the 
communal property), which w’as the joint-property 
of the father and sons, the eldest son succeeded to 
it when his father died, but the brothers might 
build dw'ellings upon it, forming a house com- 
munity. The allod w*as thus not divided as a rule 
(Maine, 228 ; Laveleye, De la Pro^rUU, Paris, 
1874, p. 95). In India, the great object of a man 
being to have a son w’ho may perform the due 
funeral rites, the first-born has always been re- 
garded as peculiarly sacred ; and after his father’s 
death he w'as the natural head of the family, w’hile 
even before it he was manager of the whole ])atri- 
mony (Manu, ix. 105 [SBE xxv. 346] ; cf. Family 
[Hindu]). The earlier law-books announce that 
the property should be divided equally — a method 
insisted on in Apastamha, ii. 6, 14 fF. {SBE ii. [1897] 
13311.)* — or that the whole should go to the first- 
born, while he should support the rest as a father 
{Gautama, xxviii. 1 ff. {SBE ii. 302 ft*.] ; Manu, 
ix. 104 f. [ift. xxv. 345 f.]). ‘ The primogeniture of 

the ancient Hindus w'as much more a headship 
than an ownership * (West and Buhler, Hindu Law 
of Inheritance*, Bombay, 1884, pp. 69, 737). At 
the present time there is an equed division in the 
case of estates held in severalty, but property w'hich 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

1 It has been inferred from this passage that primogeniturs 
obtained among other tribes also (Hearn, Aryan Household, 
London, 1879, p. 80 ; Schrader, Reallex. der indogerm. Altertums^ 
kunds, Strossburg, 1901 , p. 193). The inferenre is doubtful. 

* Of. Gautama, xxA'iii. 1 ff. (SBS il. 802ff.}, * in partition there 
is on increase of spiritual merit.* 
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striot primogeniture (Mayne, Hindu Law and 
Usage ^ Madras, 19()6, pp. 731, 733). Maine points 
out that, * wherever puolic office or political power 
devolves at the decease of the last Incumbent, the 
succession is nearly universally according to the 
rules of Primogeniture * {Anc, Law^ 233). In 
Muhammadanism all sons inherit equally, but in 
the case of chiefships the eldest usually succeeds, 
if he is fit (Hughes, D/, London, 1896, p. 129 ; cf. 
Law [Muhammadan]). In China, property is 
divisible among the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion. But 
frequently brothers give him their share for the 
glory of the house. He also receives the furnace, 
cooking range, and cooking utensils (Doolittle, 
Social Life y the Chinese^ London, 1866, ii. 224; 
Simon, La Uit6 chinoise"^, Paris, 1891, p. 39; see 
below, § 5). 

Since neither Greeks, Homans, Teutons, nor 
Celts had a system of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest son succeeding to property, it is a 
curious problem why, on the break up of the 
Homan Empire, this system should have appeared 
and have spread so rapidly. Maine has traced it 
to the system of ‘benefices’ or grants of Roman 
land given to the invading chiefs on condition of 
military service. These gradually became hered- 
ita^, the rules of succession being various, but 
ultimately regarding only the eldest son. The 
reason of this was that, tnough property had not 
descended to the eldest son, the administration 
of family government did, or had recently done 
so. ‘ The lord with his vassals, during the ninth 
and tenth centuries, may be considered as a patri- 
archal household, recruited, not as in the primitive 
times, by Adoption, but by Infeudation; and to 
such a confederacy, succession by Primogeniture 
was a source of strength and durability.’ Mean- 
while the lord invested with the inheritance had 
no advantage over his brethren and kinsfolk in 
occupations, interests, or indulgences (Maine, 236). 
But Homan jurisprudence ‘looked upon uncon- 
trolled power over property as equivalent to 
ownership.’ Thus the eldest son ultimately be- 
came legal proprietor. Probably the sacredness 
attaching to the eldest son, his position as head 
of the family who took the father’s place in look- 
ing after the others, the one who performed the 
ancestral worship, also all had their place in 
establishing this new rule of succession, as they 
had in savage societies where primogeniture ruled. 
Under feudalism, also, it was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see Pollock and Maitland, Hist, of 
English Law*^ Camb. 1898, ii. 274). 

The cuttom the youngest eon inheriting all or eoxne im- 
portant part ie.g. the homeetead) existe as a fonil usage where 
primogeniture is well established, t.g. in Kent (*norough- 
Knglish *)• in Armorican Brittany, and Picardy {Juveign^, 
MairuU^ in Flanders, Alsace. Switzerland, Wurtteinberg, West- 
phalia, Finland, Bsthonla, Livonia, etc., and it is the custom 
with some asvage peoples— Scythians (Herod, iv. 6, 10), N. 
Ohuds, Nigts Of N.B. India, Bos, Mrus of Arawak, Kukis, 
Kbyengs, and some Bsklmos. Many explanations of the custom 
have been offered. Poseibly it dates from the time when the 
raatriarchate was giving way to the patriarchate, the youngest 
SOB in nomsdio societies being chosen as heir because he was 
nsarer his father in time, especially if the elder sons had already 
swarmed off.l In more settled societies the eldest would have 
the natural pre-eminence. This is suggested by instances where 
eldest and youngest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Sin|d>Po*» Bataks, Hill tribes of Arakan). The custom has ^ven 
ri« to a multitude of Mdrehen in which the youngeet son is 
the hero (see Emouf, * Du Droit de Juveignerie,* La Prance 
vn. [1882-8] 1. 818 ; Elton, Originto/Sngliek Bistory, 
i^don, 1882, p. 196 f. ; Letoumeau, Property, ite Origin and 
Deeetopmsne, 818, 826 ; MaoOuUoch, CF, ch. 18, ‘ The Clever 
ToongestSon*). 

5. Privileges of the first-born.— -As soon as the 
patriarchal form of the family is well established, 

1 Zulu belief that the lint- and second-bom sons tiiould 

inherit beoanse ‘they are sons of the womb ' (Arbousset and 
Dnwnaa Mtcphraiary Tour, Eng. tr., Capetown, 1846 , p. 149 >. 


the natural pre-eminence of the first-born becomes 
an accepted fact, whether he is made sole or prin- 
cipal heir or not. Hence certain privileges become 
his. Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances- 
tral churinga, which must descend in a certain 
line (Spencer-Gillen**, 616). Among the Veddas 
the eldest child takes the leading part in the dis- 
tribution of the father’s property (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 118). In Polynesia, 
where the first- bom was sacred, no one else was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered the paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p. 46). Among the Navahos the eldest son 
comes next to the fatlier in authority and succeeds 
him as head (Matthews, JAFL xii. [1899] 9). The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re- 
spected as a father w'hen the latter is dead (Petroff, 
Tenth Census of U.S,, Washin;^on, 1884, p. 166). 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place apart. 
The younger sous are expected to obey the elder, 
and the Li Kl refers approvingly to this submission 
(xxi. 16 [iS/iJS xxyiii. (1885) 230]). The eldest son 
of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to be mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (de Groot, ii. 509). As worship of the 
dead father is customary, the eldest son has a 
leading place in the long funeral ceremonies, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him. This 
tablet he receives, preserves, and worships, and he 
also erects tablets m memoi'y of both parents and 
worships them. None of the younger sons may do 
this (de Groot, i. 94-212 ; Doolittle, ii. 224). In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the place of the first-lorn vras one of honour. 
At his birth the father discharged one of the three 
debts due to the ancestors, and he obtained im- 
mortality when he saw the face of a living son. 
In him he was bom again, and the birth of other 
sons was of no account (Mauu, ix. 106 f. {SEE xxv. 
346]; Inst, of Vii^u, xv. 45 [SEE vii. (1900) 6.5]; 
Apastamba, li. 9. 24 [ib, ii. 159 ft'.]). At the father’s 
death the first-born pronounced the funeral prayer 
as a right, because he hml come into the world first ; 
he was also domestic priest. Heal independence 
belonged to him alone, and he was to Ije respected 
as equal to a father {Ndrada, i. 31 [SEE xxxiii. 
(1889) 60]; Manu, iv. 184, ix. 108 [i6. xxv. 158, 
346]). The younger sons must not marry before 
him, or beM the performance of the agnihotra 
or offer a Trauta sacrifice before him. Any pre- 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
lie expiated in due form (Manu, iii, 154, 171-2, xi. 
61 [SliE xxv. 104, 108, 442] ; Atharvaveda, vi. 112 
[i6. xUi. (1897) 164 f.]; Eaudhdyana, iv. 6. 7 [t6. 
xiv. (1882)329]). The Hindu right of primogeni- 
ture has already been noticed. In the Mandsean 
sacred writings it is similarly said that the eldei 
brothers are to be honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 64). 

6. Thus in most parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and sacred ness ascribed 
to the first-bom, whether this results in honours, 

rivileges, or actual primogeniture, while it has 

edged him about with a variety of curious 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sacrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
his family or of a yet unborn progeny. See also 
Inhkkitanck. 

Liter atckk.—B. Cecil, Primogenitwe, London, Iffle ; J. G. 
Praxer, GBi, do. 1900, ii. 48 ff. ; B. Gana, Das BrWsdt in 
weltgesehichtl. Entwieklung, Berlin, 1824-85 ; C. Letonmeau, 
Property, Us Origin and usselopmsnt, Eng. tr., London, 1892 ; 
H. Maine, Ancimt Law, do. 1861 [*1876]; A. H. Post, 
Qrandrios dsr sthnol. Jurisprudsm, Oldenburg and Lelpsig, 
1894 ; W. R. Smith, Rsl. Sem.^ London, 1894 ; R. CampbAi 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, do. 1908, oh. 5 ; E. westermarek, 
MI, do. 1906-08. See auK> the other anthorities oited through- 
pot th* utieU J. A. MAOCUUiOOB. 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrewj.-The term h^khdr 
(ibf ), which is applied to the first-born of men and 
the firstlings of cattle, is from the same root as 
hikkfQ/rtm ‘ firstfruits ’ and hikkurah 

‘ the early fig.* The technical nhrase kol 
^eter rehem (oni ‘all that opens the womb/ 

IS also applied to man and beast (Ex 13^®* 34'*, 

Nu 18'®, Ezk 20*®), standing sometimes in opposition 
to (Ex 13*, Nu 3'*). lUshith (nTKi), tlie first 
and best (LXX drrapx'^)t is commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first- 
born male (Gn 49*, Dt 21'^). The ykhdrah, or 
right of the first-bom, entitled the eldest son to 
privileges of which he was not to be dispossessed. 
He received a double portion of the patrimony ( Dt 
21”). It was, indeed, always in the father’s power 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 49^, 1 Ch 5', 
1 K 1”’'*), but custom did not approve of the pass- 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deuteronomist 
seeks to guard against the abuse of the paternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the first-born of a 
‘ hated * wife is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the later-born son of a favourite (Dt 
21'®‘”). To despise and barter one’s birthright, as 
Esau did (Gn 25*®'*^), or to be deprived of it for 
misconduct, like Reuben (1 Ch 5'), w'as a deep 
disgrace. ‘ First-born ’ became an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 4**) and Ephraim (Jer 
31®). The Jews interpreted ‘ first-born * in Ps 89” 
as a designation of the Messiah, and irpcardro/cos, 
the LXX equivalent of ib?, is applied to Christ in 
Ro 8*®, Col P®, He 1®. See, further, art. Inherit- 
ance (Heb.), and cf. the preceding article. 

The law regarding the dedication of the first- 
born of men and animals to Jahwch varies greatly 
in successive ages, (i.) The Jahwist and Elohist 
preserve the primitive usage. While the shepherd 
Abel brings an offering ‘ of the firstlings of his 
fiock, namely of their fat-pieces * (Gn 4^ [J]), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfmits of Hebrew 
ritual. The greater acceptability of the former 
offering probably reflects the view prevalent in 
the early days of the settlement of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
relipon were still regarded as superior to the vege- 
table offerings to the Canaanite ha^als (Skinner, 
‘Genesis.’ /CC, 1910, p. 106). In Ex 13'®^ and 
34”'* (both J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to be Jahweh’s. The first- bom among men 
are to be redeemed : the redemption price is not 
fixed, and probably it varied with the wsition and 
circumstances of the individual. Tne firstling 
of an ass, as an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck broken, i.e. to be killed without the 
shedding of blood. The other firstlings are to be 
sacrificed. The Book of the Covenant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahweh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22*® 
[E]). The law implies that an altar was every- 
where near at hana at which the sacrifice could oe 
made. It would have been wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a distant central sanc- 
tuary every time a firstling was bom. (ii. ) Accord- 
ing to Dt 16'®*, all first^rn males of the herd 
and the flock, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
Jahweh. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the firstling of 
the flock (V.”®) indicates that the animal need not 
be ofiered (as in JE) on the eighth day. It is set 
apart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is now the only legitimate shrine. 
The flesh of the firstling is to be eaten by the 
owner and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 
an offering in the strict sense, not the mere pay- 
ment of a tribute to the priest, (iii. ) In the Priestly 


Code there is an entirely different disposition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18'®'”, Lv 27”). The redemp- 
tion price of first-born sons is now definitely fixed 
at five shekels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
family, but is a perquisite of the priest. Offerings 
have been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the priest ‘ the first of all the firstlings 
of everything ’ (44®®), P claims not merely a portion 
but the whole of the firstlings of all clean beasts ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the benefit of the sanctuary, is to be 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
valuation (Lv 27”). These laws evidently regu- 
late the procedure of a later period. 

The origin of the practice of dedicating the first- 
born can only be conjectured, and the significance 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
conce])tions of the Deity. Benzinger {EBi, 21594) 
thinks it ‘ probable that the custom of ofiering the 
firstlings was only a secondaiy extension or the 
practice of oft’ering the fruits of the field,’ in which 
case the custom did not exist before the immigra- 
tion of Israel into Palestine. But it was probably 
more primitive. Among the ancient Semites, 
according to the theory of W. R. Smith {Bel. 

1894, pp. 463-5), while all domestic animals 
had a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-born were 
holy in an intensified degree. Their supernatural 
qualities or associations made it unsafe to use 
them for common purposes. There w*as originally 
no thought of ofiering a gift or tribute to the 
Deity ; the firstlings were sacrificed, and eaten for 
the purpose of strengthening the bond of kinship 
between Him and His commensals (see SACRIFICE). 
Similarly it is surmised that ‘ all the prerogatives 
of the firstborn among Semitic peoples are preroga- 
tives of sanctity ; the sacred blood of the kin flows 
purest and strongest ii* him* (W. R. Smith, t6.). 

After the settlement in Canaan, when Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the hcCal, or lord of the 
land, and the old idea of holiness as a tabu became 
unintelligible, the firstlings of animals were offered 
as ‘the expression of thankfulness to the Deity 
for fruitful flocks and herds’ (Wellhausen, Hist, 
of Israel, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 88), perhaps 
with the added idea of sanctifying all subsequent 
births from the same animal (Dillmann, Ex, und 
Lev.*, Leipzig, 1897, p. 1219). Philo describes the 
firstlings ofl'ered to God as * thank-offerings for 
fruitfulness whether already enjoyed or expected * 
(de Prcemiis Sacerd, [Mangey, ii. 233]). 

The claim of the first-born sons for Jaliweh (Ex 
13” 22*® 34*®) has a history which is somewhat 
difficult to trace. Wellhausen (Hist. 88) regards 
it as ‘merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merely into a substitution of an 
animal ofiering and an extension of the original 
sacrifice.* It may, however, go farther back, and 
be rooted in the primitive conception of the sacred- 
ness of all animids. It is difficult to believe that 
the law, * the first-l)om of thy sons shalt thou ^ve 
unto me* (Ex 22*®*’), is unrelated to the ancient 
Semitic practice. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that human sacrifice was always repugnant to 
Jahwism, the distinctive religion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were right in denouncing it as 
a mere heamenish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the custem among many 
uncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first- 
born (Frazer, GB*, 1900, ii. 61 ff.) ; the practice not 
improbably exists among the Hebrews before 
their separation from the common Semitic stock ; ' 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 

1 Tbit does not imply thst at one time the Hebrews taoriflced 
aU their firtt-bom sons, but only that, it eaorifloe wae to be 
made, the first-born were ‘the best and fittest, beoause the 
holiest, riotims XE»l Ssm,^ 466). 
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recently found in Palestine indicate that the old 
Canaanites were in the habit of sacrificing their 
children, perhaps their first-born (Driver, Schweieh 
Lectures, Liondon, 1909, p. 68 ; Marti, Bel. of the 
OT, London, 1907, p. 84) ; and in the last days of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when ordinary means 
seemed too weak to appease the Divine wrath, 
recourse was had to the sacrifice of first-bom sons 
(Mic 6’). In the injunction, ‘ thou shall set a])art 
unto Jahweh all that openeth the womb* (Ex 13^^), 
the verb is the temi regularly used of devot- 
ing (catmno to pass over) children by fire (2 K 16* 
17” 21* 23^* et aL)y and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (2C^) uses the words *in that they 
caused to pass over (EV * caused to pass through 
the fire *) all that openeth the womb. ’ The Hebrew 
law, based on prophetic teaching, thus seems to 
stand in pointed contrast with the old Semitic 
nractice, to which the nation, in imitation of the 
rhcenician or Canaanitish ritual, was faithlessly 
reverting. The same antitliesis is skilfully em- 
bodied in the story of the offering of Isaac, where 
an animal sacrifice is accepted in lieu of a human. 

* As often happens in the history of religion, there 
is a “substitute” for an old practice which has 
now become impossible, while in theory the old 
still remains valid’ (Gunkel, Genesis, 1901, p. 220). 
While the Israelites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their heathen neighbours {e.g. 
Mesha, king of Moab, 2 K 3^), how much more 
reasonable and spiritual their service ultimately 
became I When the historical origin of the 
practice was forgotten, or seemed no longer 
credible, * a theological explanation * (Driver, Exo- 
dus, Camb. 1911, p. liv) was found in the thought 
that it was because Jahweh slew all tlie first-born 
of the land of Egypt (Ex 13** [J]). In the Priestly 
Code this theory is complicated by another prag- 
matic section, to the effect that the Levites were 
taken by God in lieu of the first-born of all the 
tribes (Nu 3”"”). It was the view of later Judaism 
(Targ. on Ex 24*; Mish. Zehah. xiv. 4) that the 
dedication was for the Temple-service, but this 
was a wide divergence from the ancient idea. 

LmRATURi. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see artt. * Pamilie u. Ehe bei don Hebraern ’ (by Benzing-er) 
In PRE* V, 738 ; * Erstgebiirt,' in Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm ; 
W. Nowack and 1. Benzms^er, Heb. Archadoijie, Freiburg 

i. B.. 1894. James Strahan. 

FIRST CAUSE. — Every real entity is a cause, 
and every entity— the First Cause alone excepted 
—is also an efiect. It is with the conception of 
efficient cause that we are here concerned, and that 
conception implies an Agent which is the possessor 
or the vehicle of force, activity, or power. The 
efficient cause is outside of the effect, while it 
really contributes to its production. Indeed, to 
make a thing or effect axtual is the very end and 
function of an efficient cause. Philosophirally to 
define cause is a matter of proverbial difficulty, 
but the best idea is probably that of producing, 
wherein something real passes from the efficient 
cause into the entity of the effect. Indeed, the 
cause passes into the effect, which stands over 
against it; this, in virtue of the causal relation 
being one in which the same fact appears, now 
as cause, and now as effect. The existence of 
the causal link is a fact we perceive, and yet it 
does not admit of demonstration. Therein lies the 
trouble ; it is seen by reflexion rather than estAb- 
lished by argument. To ask for proof of a first 
principle is absurd. Minds so different as those 
of Kant and Herbert Spencer have taken causality 
to bo such a principle. The causal concept be- 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
has relation to spiritual beings, the First Canse 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed iu the cause, so that 


the cause is independent of the effect, and, pus 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follow from this that causality need be suc- 
cessive in time, for cause and effect may be 
synchronous. The cause is but the logical prius 
of the effect. To describe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects of causa- 
tion are continually present in our own experience, 
and the need spontaneously arises to postulate 
some adequate Source or Ground of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta- 
physical idea of cause, not with the scientific 
tendency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Real causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasions ; causations are to science only transfor- 
mations. It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal principle that it has thus no place in the 
scientific realm, for efficiency preserves its validity 
and worth in its own proper, non-phenomenal 
sphere. In the phenomenal sphere, a First Cause 
w'ould be inconceivable, no interruption of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, excludes all notion of a 
First Cause. If the intuition of causation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First Cause, the 
exigencies of science can meet this demand only by 
break ii»g away from its owm method, which is con- 
fined to changes caused by forms of energy previ- 
ously existent. With the scientific centres or such 
fonn.s of force and energy, lying open to observa- 
tion and experience, we have here nothing to do, 
save only in that important respect whereby the 
cosmical result to which they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any knowm to strict scientinc method. 
That truer— and, indeed, only real— conception of 
cause is will. That deeper cause, as the cause of 
all inferior or secondary causes, is the First Cause, 
to which, by the need for self-subsistent being or 
principle, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi- 
trarily, driven. God, as the First Cau.se, is the 
Ground and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or be. God is the First Cause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for such 
First Cause is, we have seen, but an application 
to the world in toto, as a unity, of the law of 
causation. But the cause of the universe, as 
actually exi‘<ting, can, qua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transc^end the effect — the universe itself. 
Because the effect so measures the cause, the 
universe as an effect cannot, in its finitude, yield 
us the P’irst Cause. Hence the chief defect in the 
presentation of the F'irst Cause argument, especi- 
ally in the hands of British and American philo- 
sophers and theologians, has been the frequent 
and ixirsistent tendency to rest in what could lie 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent character 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The argument is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from the contingency 
of the world, which reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so depends. 
If the First Cause were finite, there would then be 
an Infinite Uncaused beyond it. Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no foundation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself. God is HU own 
sufficient reason, and all that we can say U that 
He is self-exUtent. 

The First Cause argument it, properly, not an 
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inference from effect to cause — since this would ! 
never take us beyond the really finite — Wt from 
effect to ^ound. But, in tlie favourite form of 
seeking a First Cause, the argument has taken a 
Deistic character, with the need of allowing that 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav- 
ing the Divine relation one of pure transcendence. 
The issue for Theism could be only very partial 
and incomplete. The attempt in this connexion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all thinp, was a futile or impossible one, and was 
strangely unperceived to be so. In the long chain 
or process of cause and effect, the First Cause was 
antecedent to the process, without its being per- 
ceived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such as from the contingent 
to the necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not esca[>e the necessity of a leap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, which tlie data never 
can be. But the appeal may here be deeper — to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sufficient reason for every 
existing thing, and for the universe as a whole. 
Such reason our argument seeks. Everything is, 
in its turn, conditioned by something else, and is 
made what it is by its relations to other thin<^s. 
The number of its relations is indefinite, and tlie 
complete rationality of such relations, as a system, 
is past finding out. While an underlying ne,xus of 
force makes everything also causal in its turn, yet | 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non-conditioned. We know' limitation as surely 
as we know being. Parts of existential pheno- 
mena, everywhere throughout tlie universe, de- 
pend upon other parts not less deuendcnt in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency known to science 
bears the stamp or mark of seif-subsistence, and 
the same thing is true of our personal and finite 
existences. No aggregation of such finite agencies 
and existences can possibly make an independent 
and unconditioned universe. Clearly, a universe 
so finite and dependent must have its Cause or 
Ground beyond itself. As a whole, it must have an 
independent, self-existent Cause, as the necessary 
correlate of its linitude. Even by those who take 
the creation of matter to he eternal, such a World- 
Ground is felt to be necessary. For even then — 
and the same holds true if the world be hut one 
of an endless series of universes — an eternal and 
unitary Ground and Cause is needful as exjilana- 
tion of the vast successions of phenomenal changes 
and dynamic activities that make up the universe. 
Yes, needful as explanation of their persistence, 
no less than of their production. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the world’s being 
eternal rather than of time. The eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very w'ell be the eternal ettect of an 
eternally producing Cause. Even if matter be 
taken as eternal, the question still remains w’hether 
it has in itself — or from without —the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in such a 
case, related to no past creative activity, but is 
claimed as the centre and soul of present cosmic 
reality. What, however, does exclude anything 
of the nature of real efiective causation is a merely 

i >antheistic evolution. What theistic philosophy 
loes postulate is that, in respect of all causational 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that His activity in the use of causa- 
tional power had no need to be eternal, however 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more assured conclusions and better estab- 
lished theories of science alike point to the finitude 
and dependence of the universe. But, if we 
Bumea no First Cause as the Source of trans- 


forming causal energy to the world, science itself 
would be reduced to illusion. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary causes would then 
originate but only transmit causality, and yet 
there would — the First Cause being wanting — he 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Cause 
would he to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of causation within the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First Cause, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has been felt from Plato to Hegel 
and Martineau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
he taken as universally admitted. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause which is 
the present Ground and Cause of the whole con- 
catenation of causes now at work in the ordered 
universe. Underlying all that has been advanced 
is the principle that what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely contingent, else there 
would be a violation of the principle of causality, 
and we should have existence without cause. The 
same violation would likewise result if the cause 
were not adequate or proportionate. It may be 
here observed that the argument, taken in the 
customary form as being from effect to cause, can 
infer existence of the First Cause only in so far as 
it is a cause ; for the world, as an effect finite and 
conditioned, could never give a cause infinite and 
absolute. An efiicient cause may conceivably 
exist, as being or entity, without any effect. It 
would not then, of course, he the First Efficient 
Cause, since nothing had been caused or created, 
hut would he the absolutely necessary Being. 
The weakness of the argument to a First Cause, 
in the customary form of inferring it from effect 
to cause, is lack of some clear and valid explica- 
tion of the sense in which an extra-mundane 
Power can be a cause. For the usual presentation 
makes the world, as created by the First Cause, 
something separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then He is finite. 
And, if the First Cause and the caused world he 
not so separated, then there is pantheism. We 
are not, therefore, driven, as Royce and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause * identical with 
II is products.’ Why this inability to grasp the 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own works — as we transcend ours — while He 
immanently lives in them ? The weakness in the 
whole case is escaped only by allowin^^ the principle 
of causation, in its quest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Absolute World-Ground. Otherwise, the 
principle of causation, taken strictly as such, can 
never conduct us from the world to God. For tlu* 
argument therefrom is clearly one from the world 
as the physical effect to a cause as the physical 
correlative. But the whole force and value of the 
argument to a First Cause lie in another direction 
— in an ascent from the swift successions and 
changeful phenomena of Nature in toto to an 
ultimate and self-existent Ground and Cause, iu 
which these all find possibility, reality, and per- 
manent base or sujiport. Strictly taken, our 
principle — that of Causality — does not undertake 
any eategoriciJ affirmation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause must exist. But, inas- 
much as the world is taken to exist as contingent 
being, it proceeds to set forth its argument for the 
M^orld’s necessary and sufiicient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Bein^ in 
the abstract, but a real, actually existing, primi- 
tive Ground {Urgrimd) of all reality. It could 
not possibly find satisfaction in any form of First 
Cause whose relations to the world should be 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it. It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependence of phenomena, sfuuo 
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continaous and persistent dialectical core of being, 
and rests not till it finds it in the sns realissimum 
—the Absolute Life. 

No attempt will be made within the limits of the 
present article to deal with the subject in its his* 
torio developments. It must sufiice to point out 
that modern metaphysical thought lias moved far 
from the position of being content with any First 
Cause conceptions that treated God as a mere 
supernumerary spectator of the world-machine’s 
^orations, instead of the present and ultimate 
Ground of all things. 

The all-destroying Kant is chiefly responsible 
for the depreciatory views of the First Cause con- 
ception. For he gave men to understand that 
the causal principle could not carry us beyond the 
^here of sensuous experience, and that a First 
Cause was reached only bv a final and unwarrant- 
able leap from the last Una in the infinite chain of 
intermediate causes. It ought to have grown 
much more evident than it has done how weak the 
Kantian procedure is, for the essential point in the 
argument to a First Cause is that the whole chain 
of causes, and every single link in the chain, are 
contingent, and depend on self-existent Being or 
Cause without and beyond them— this, though 
the First Cause is immanent, while thus tran- 
scendent. The creative process is not only con- 
ditioned by God, but is m Him ; yet He, as the 
Absolute, Unconditioned Reality and Ultimate 
Cause of all things, is more than the universe, and 
for ever transcends it. For transcendence in Deity 
is just what the First Cause argument, in its true 
form, gives: it is a recognition that Deity, on 
whom the world depends, is more and greater than 
the universe. Absolute as may be the Deity’s 
knowledge of the world He has called into being, 
what good reason can be suggested why He should 
not yet distinguish Himself from the world He so 
perfectly knows f The transition from the world 
as, in totOf a known effect to a World -Ground as 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. This 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade- 
quate Cause of the world’s phenomena has not 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which 
was sharp but not deep. The mind’s quest for 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is satisfied only by 
the postulation of God as the First Cause, or pres- 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the 
postulation of such a Ground or Cause depends 
on the compelling power or assent of Reason, but 
what we necessarily think we cannot but accept 
as true. It is this necessitated thought, or inherent 
necessity of reason, that gives the argument its 
cogency, cprying actuality in its bosom, Kant not- 
withstanding. By such necessary truths — truths 
of reason— we live : originating, as they do, in 
the subject and not in the object of experience, the 
objects of experience must conform to them, or ex- 
istence is no lon^r rational, and the universe no 
more determined by universal reason. Such truths 
of reason are part of our nature, axioms that can- 
not be resisted ,* they are such grounds and supports 
i*i our thought as make them the criterion of truth. 
Of course, a necessity of thought does not mean a 
necessity of existence, but the refusal of such a 
necessity of thought as we have here remains ab- 
solute and irrational scepticism. Such a causal 
judgment carries for us, necessarily, objective val- 
idity because of the inconoeivabiliW of the oppo- 
site; wherefore the judgnaent is affirmed because 
we can do no other in the interests of what we feel 
to be the truth. Even Kant himself does not pre- 
tend to find a full explanation of phenomena in 
natural causality ; he says : * Phenomena must 
have their pounds in that which is not a pheno- 
menon’ {Kfitik d. reinen Vemun/t, ed. liarten- 


stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 400). Precisely ; but Kant 
falters and fails to take that farther step towards 
Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 
is there, but he thinim it not theoretically know- 
able by us. * The causality of the necessary cause 
of the changes, and therefore also the Cause itself 
[italics oursX must belong to time, and to pheno- 
mena in time ’ (i6. 348). So says Kant, and beyond 
this craving for a positive explanation he does not 
rise. Such an im]Mication, however, of the idea of 
causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Primal Ground, as we have ourselves now made 
may be taken as a priori inherent in mind, and the 
conviction arising from what is a necessity of our 
rational nature is one which, it may be remarked, 
becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
element of the ontological argument is allowed to 
mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle. 
In this w^ay the stock objection— to whicn Goethe 
gave classic utterance — as to the First Cause act- 
ing upon the world as on a thing external Joses 
point and relevancy. 

More recently, the positions of Mansel and 
Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herbert 
Spencer, as to the Unknowable, have tended to the 
same depreciatory result. It is pertinent to observe 
that Spencer’s treatment of the Absolute Force, as 
the ‘ Unknown Cause ’ of all phenomenal manifes- 
tations, has deepened the impression that a First 
Cause cannot be reached or known. But the First 
Cause is not a product yielded by those causal 
antecedents whicn are all the Spencerian philo- 
sophy can give us ; it is the deeper product arising 
from the intuition of cause in the mind. The con- 
cepts of cause and eflect by no means arise, in 
Humian fashion, by way of mere empirical obser- 
vation, even though it be in experience that, 
through the data of perception, we come to fashion 
the concept of cause ; they much more arise, like 
other funaamental concepts, through abstraction of 
the understanding, whicli abstracts from the sen- 
suous. The a priori character of the causal prin- 
ciple is not doubtful. If we compare the concepts 
cause and eflect, in our thought, we conclude that 
every effect presupposes a cause ; and the very 
analysis of these concepts conducts us to the prin- 
ciple of causality. This, recognized as an a priori 
analytic principle, is objectively real, like other a 
riori principles, and is fitly conditioned in its rise 
y experience, in connexion with the abstracting 
power of thought. The inner nexus lietween cause 
and eflect is not something which our subjectivity 
transfers to them, but is something obiectively 
existent before our thought and independently of 
it. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
taken as a dynamic one, even though human know- 
ledge does not yet understand the working of the 
forces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
and every other form of power, Sj)encer explicitly 
affirms, but not in any real obiective sense, only 
as subjective affection in its ultimate expression. 
That is to say, there is cause, but as to what it is 
we are completely in the dark. States of conscious- 
ness, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
know. There is still room for what is true and 
needful in the principle enforced by Hume and 
Kant, namely, raat the real connexion between 
cause and effect is determinable only through ex- 
perience, that is, in empinc and synthetic fashion 
by means of the events of uniform secpience ; but a 
truer and larger place must be found, in connexion 
therewith, for tne working of thought, which, 
though not independent of the perceptive elements, 
yields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
with ca^se which experience could not itself offer. 
In regarding this necessary connexion of cause and 
effect as an essential feature of their relation— that 
is, in recognising the relation as one of real depend* 
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enoe — Kant and Schopenhauer must be allowed 
to have shown deeper than Hume and Mill. 

Spencer is himself obliged to admit that our con- 
ception of the ‘ Unknown Power ’ is fashioned after 
that of our own mind’s causal activity. The effici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno- 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a First Cause which is absolute existence, not, 
Spencer-wise, to unknown force. Spencer’s posi- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far from self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet assumes absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has him- 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
take away the need to assume a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent cannot 
even be thought as unknowable, unless it is either 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know- 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable. 
Spencer’s First Cause is an * Incomprehensible 
Power,* of which he will not allow us to know 
anything; but, if such Power must be taken as 
the First Efficient Cause, it can be no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of wdiich it 
is the First Cause is a cosmos — not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up our knowledge 
of the latter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, precede the 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expressly disown the idea of First Cause. Because 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest, God is dispensed from being the 
First Cause of the world of appearances in any real 
sense, and the mind is turned from seeking an^yr 
First Cause of the causes and phenomena of experi- 
ence. God is, to such forms of Neo- Hegelianism, 
the only metaphysical i)rinciple or cause, and any- 
thing like real or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thought, according to Royce, ‘ a very subordinate 
idea in philosophy ’ ; and this, apparently, despite 
all it has been for the histoiy of philosophy (J. 
Royce, The Religious Aspect of PhUosovhy, Boston, 
1885, p. 477). Now, one may very well oe idealist 
enougn to maintain the world to be, in the end, a 
mental construction, but it is quite another thing 
* when causal explanation is dropped,’ and we are 
not allowed to hold the world of reality to be such 
an active and honest world as is involved in its 
causal determination of our discriminating and con- 
structive consciousness. To divest the Divine mind 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Royce’s fashion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conscious- 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it as a 
monstrosity of reason, and a paralytic in will. The 
finite is, in Neo- Hegelian thought, taken up organi- 
cally into the Infinite, and finds, in this undiffer- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that happens, or is supposed to be * given.’ 
The real objects of Nature are, on this view, 
resolved into mere modes of our conscious thinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. But this whole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies whose efficiency rests at last upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap- 
plies to much that J. H. Stirling wrote of identity 
as the solution of causality—a too facile, over-con- 
fident, and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
is certainly desirable that w*e recognize the Cause as 


a fact, and a determining fact ; that we recognize 
the effect as a fact — a ract determined ; for only 
mischievous error can be the result of the denial 
of causes, or of their identification with efl'ects. It 
must be remembered that the identity principle is 
not confined to Neo-Hegelian philosopners. But it 
is an idle postulation, of purely mechanical and 
abstractionist character, wherever found. An ex- 
ternal world is presented to thought for interoreta- 
tion of its relation to a transcendent First Cause, 
so far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab- 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forms of 
idealism to which thought is the sole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi- 
ence in time. Thus, while the inadequacy oi the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to be acknowledged or main- 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the world of space and time, within which He is, 
in this sense, stiil and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause conception. Scientific monism of 
a pantheistic and materialistic type thinks to dis- 
pense with a First or transcendent Cause, the 
Absolute being to it identical with the universe. 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of acknowledgment 
of the causal principle, but it is * mechanical causa- 
tion’ which for him controls the universe. But 
such mechanical or scientific causation is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
to be. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to be 
a unified whole, but does not apprehend the need 
for ultimate or metaphysical explanation of such 
a world- whole, as something non-phenomenal which 
underlies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its mere antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sufficient cause 
for the universe in the law of causality, taken in 
conjunction with the supreme law of substance. 
From the monistic side, it is asked why the first 
principle of movement cannot be found in matter, 
since matter appears an inexhaustible reservoir of 
energies. But modem metaphysics has replied that 
matter not only supplies, but w, energy and force ; 
and that such conception of force or energy can be 
construed only in terms of Will. In the final quest 
of physics even, an unchanging substantive cause, 
amid the changes wrought of lorce, is sought as a 
real, thou^ unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. The very place and purpose of tne First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
theories of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentially limited, con- 
ditioned, ana dependent character of the universe 
as we know it. it is this conditioned character of 
the universe that makes it an effect. If there is 
one thing which the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditions, whereby all phe- 
nomena are joined together in an order of depend- 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persist- 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to drop 
the causal element, have found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a quasi-metaphysical one, 
with which the view of First Cause, as here pre- 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is most immediately given us in experience is the 
changeableness of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, but inferontially we soon reach far beyond 
this. If it be said that the universe cannot be taken 
as an effect unless it can be proved to have had a 
beginning, it is then to be remembered that causal 
agency can be inferred without the need of h^ing 
observed, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
prius in time, is our real need and quest. The 
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oniTerse may wear the character of an effect, and, 
indeed, the increasing knowledge of it by science 
makes it always more certainly known as an effect. 
Even its ordered character implies its dependence. 
Everywhere the forces of the universe seem to make 
for cnange, as geology and astronomy remind us. 
The whole world is seen to be in a state of change ; 
in the world of appearance a mechanical connexion 
is everywhere observable ; the self-sufficiency of the 
world is only apparent, and the cosmos is surely 
advancing towards a state in which its energy will 
be transformed into heat, and its life and movement 
will cease : thought necessarily concludes to atsingle 
ultimate Cause, which grounds and regulates the 
whole world-connexion, imparting to it order, law, 
and coherence. For there is a law of dynamic con- 
tinuity running through the whole world of modern 
science, in virtue of which we see the change from 
cause to effect to be one of form rather than of sub- 
stance. No rational foundation for a philosophy 
of Nature seems possible save with the Being of 
the Absolute as a primal datum. Not even Spencer 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum 
of consciousness, and no scientific hypothesis, how- 
ever ultimate — whether primal energy or ether — 
can take us to a b^inning of things that is really 
self-explanatory. There is, in reality, nothing arbi- 
trary in our postulation, for such a First Cause can 
never properly be reckoned a term among causes 
that began to oe. Indeed, the principle of causality 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist 
it upon a Being which never began to be. This 
uneffected Cause accounts for all else, is sufficient 
in itself, and is without relation of effect to any- 
thing else. 

But one may still ask, as to the ultimate elements 
whereof things are conuwsed, whether they may not 
have in themselves sufficient reason for tneir being 
and for the law of their combinations. Clearly, 
thought has no right to overlook that the contin- 
gency of the world may very well be — and has been 
—denied on its noumenal side, not in its phenomenal 
aspect. Certainly, we are bound to grant force to 
the agnostic contention that our knowledge of the 
world is still superficial, and confined to the phe- 
nomenal, rather than the noumenal, aspect of 
things. The insufficient character of the reasons 
adduced for the contingency of the world may very 
well be set down to the insufficiency of human know- 
ledge. However matter or the ultimate elements 
may elude us in their noumenal or substantial 
aspects, we yet feel drawn, as by a necessity of 
thought, to postulate a Ground or Cause, of whose 
existence they are dependent manifestations, that 
Cause being to us the Ground of the possibility of 
all things. But, when the contingent and depend- 
ent character of the world is taken to be most 
established, there springs out of that very fact a 
weakness which, strangely enough, is often over- 
looked. It is that the stable conclusion to God, as 
the Absolute Cause, is based upon the unstable or 
contingent character of the world, which might 
conceivably be a wholly unreal foundation. The 
trouble is tliat thought may sometimes be in danger 
of finding it easier to conclude, from the world’s 
imperfect character, to the world as unreal and 
Illusory, than to rise to an Absolute Reality that 
shall be perfect and complete. Yet such an absol- 
utely perfect Reality is the goal of all our thinking 
— thought’s imperious demand-difficult as it may 
be to harmonize with the facts of our imperfect 
moral experience. 

And, if the world be taken as real, a type of 
pantheistic thought is possible which may pro- 
fessedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world 
itself, as its own Evolving Cause. But no such 
self-evolving world is to be thought of save a« the 
result of Will and Reason, immanent in the evolu- 


tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
must, then, fall hack, in a way dependent on the 
energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
to postulate absolute and necessary Being, which, 
in the presence of the world, with its inert matter 
and blmd energy, must be set in causal relations 
to it. 

Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
by the unities everywhere perceived — unities of pro- 
cess and development, and unities of organization 
and expression. Bo such unities— do evolutional 
and molecular theories — suggest nothing of the 
nature of an effect, nothing of the presupposed 
Ground and Cause of the whole ? Does the sum of 
scientific knowledge — the observed, and inferred, 
unity of Nature— not suggest a First Cause, on 
whose transcendent caus^ energy the world de- 
pends, and by whose power it lives? If such 
World-Ground or First Cause be God, the effects 
of His causal power cannot conceivably continue 
without Him ; llis presence is after no quantitative 
mode, but is that of essential causality. It is, of 
course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
seek an extra-mundane Cause, or with the method 
of science to seek anything save equivalent ante- 
cedent phenomena in terms of law. But it is 
perfectly rational to find the sum of scientific know- 
ledge, with its explanation of the world for ever 
incomplete, suggest or point to some deeper cause — 
present to, and in, creation — than any open to the 
ways and instruments of science. The root diffi- 
culty of an evolution, which is simply a conditioned 
series in time, clearly lies in our claiming any right 
to attribute absoluteness — absolute initiative — to 
any particular term in the causal series ; and hence 
rational insight finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
to ground the causal series in relation to an alieolute 
or transcendent Ground. Without such a single 
ultimate Cause, which eternally grounds the whole 
evolutionary process, tlie entire train or chain of 
the developmental series must clearly appear as no 
better than a play of accidents. Thus we leave 
behind the old difficulty as to Deity working upon 
a Nature external to Himself— a conception that 
made the Infinite powder finite, both because there 
was something outside of it, and bt^cause its working 
on the external must be conceived as subject to law' 
or conditions. 

On Efficient Cause, science does, and must, remain 
soundly agnostic. When, to tlie considerations 
already offered, is added the fact that science has 
no manner of solution, from i)owers or qualities of 
matter known to it, for free self-conscious l)eings, 
a new demand arises for a First Cause that shall be 
free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, l>etween 
the effect and iU cause there must be neither inade- 
quacy nor disprofiortion. So, though the effect not 
only may, but must, be different from the cause— 
else there were no causation — yet the Primal Cause 
must be such as can produce the total universe. 
Hence we see why the Firnt Principle of all things 
cannot be, as the monists wish, impersonal. No 
impersonal cosmic proceases can possibly furnish a 
World-Ground for such a l^eing as man. The First 
Cause must he at least iiersonal as we are, however 
much more He may be. This is an inexorable 
demand of our thought, which absolutely refuses 
to be content with anything less, os First Cause, 
than a Being endow'ea with plenitude of ethical 
life, intellect, and will. For God is not the First 
Cause in the ordinary sense of cause, whose relation 
to effect is properly physical, not ethical, and neces- 
sary, not free. In tliia strict sense, the world is not 
an effect ; and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
rationale of the world. More than its First Cause, 
in this as|)ect, is God : causality is an element in 
His relation to the world, but cairn cannot be the 
principle of thought respecting One who is its free 
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Originator, the self-determined action of whose 
Win is really the ultimate principle of the cosmos. 
The laws of Reason and of Morality, found in the 
world, must be accounted for, since neither the 
universe nor the human mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un- 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as true and existing, were there neither uni- 
verse nor human mind ; hence an argument for a 
First Cause has sometimes been founded on these 
necessary tniths alone. Their cause can be nothing 
either irrational or non-moral, and so there arises a 
call for a Rational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First Cause is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, with harmony in its 
causes in relation to their effects, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Supreme Intelligence — 
Universal Mind — but equally the Ground of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realizes. The 
First Cause or Ultimate Ground of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can only 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by whose will all 
things are. To such unity of the First Cause we 
are led by the principle of Parsimony, wliich would 
make more than one unphilosophical, and by the 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the necessary laws of reason. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

‘ the character of the First Cause cannot be judg^ed from the 
mode of action of any secondary agencies. One mode of action 
is as mysterious as another, so far as any relations to a First 
Cause are concerned. The intelliK<ince of the First Cause can 
only be Judged from the result’ (J. P. Cooke, The Credentials 
of ^^eienee the Warrant of Faith London, 1893, p. 262). 

While the scientific view must restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a thought suggestive 
and worthy of consideration that the causal prin- 
ciple in the human mind presses on, by inlierent 
impulse, from actual being to that which* is possible 
ana conceivable. Thus it has been attempted to 
found an argument for the First Cause on this aspect 
alone. In our treatment, however, the stress has 
been laid npon the contingency of the actual 
universe. An absolute and intensive inlinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of the ailfi- 
culties felt by certain philosophic wTiters who 
have not been able to shed quantitative notions 
in this 8]»here of thought. The absolute and self- 
existent (Jround and Cause of all things is, that 
is to say, as the Absolute Being, really infinite — 
One in our conceptions of whom we have got 
Gear away from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, anti existence in infinite time. The very 
end of our study of the positive relations, whicn 
God sustains to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise us at last beyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate Ground and Cause. 

Our conclusion as to the First Cause argument, 
customarily presented as an inference from effect 
to cause, is that it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from the contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-(xround, it 
retains validity and worth. Such self-existent 
and eternal World-Ground or P'irst Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor- 
relate of its finitude. Though we must reason 
to Him from data of sense, yet the view so gained 
may be regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world are not to be conceived as cause and 
effect, for modem metaphysics can by no possi- 
bility regard such an expression of the connexion 
between the world of experience and the Ground 
of all possible experience (no mere €us txtra- 


mundanum) as anything like adequate. The 
true abiding First Cause is God, taken as the 
ultimate and absolute Ground of the possibility 
of everything that is— the self-existent Cause of 
the ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
this form of the argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remem- 
bered, is, in its presentation of Him as the Absol- 
ute Being, taken as full intensive infinitude — 
infinite plenitude of existence. By such infinity 
is meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, limitless 
existence — an infinity incommensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, should it be asked whether, 
in this way, we have not found a Being who is ens 
primum (first Being) rather than causa prima 
(First Cause), our answer clearly is that a (Ground 
so related to the actual world is canm prima as 
well as ens primum — is for us ens primum pre- 
cisely that He may be causa prima. The First 
Cause must be just such absolutely necessary 
Being or ens a se, else it were contingent, whicn 
the First Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui, creatively bringing 
forth the world out of His own potences, cannot 
be allowed to be an arbitrary resting-place, but 
is a truly rational ground, of thought. For the 
ontologic basis supplied in the ens primum or 
Absolute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but something whose 
onjective activities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and whose nature they bespeak or 
expound. Thus we preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form than the old 
Aristotelic mode, in w hich the search for a Prime 
Mover had relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter ; our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned with the contingency of being or matter 
itself. N either motion nor matter carries necessity 
in itself ; both are grounded in the necessary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 
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and systematic), Ediu. 1010, Studies in Eurivpean Philunophy, 
do. ItMiO, Recent Advaiices in Thexstic Philosophy of Reliffion, 
do, 1897 ; L Martincau, A SUn^y of Reliqion'^, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1889; A. Dorner, Religiansphilosophie, Leipzig, 1903; G. T. 
Ladd, Philosophy of Religion, 2 vols., Lond. 1906 ; A. Calde- 
cott, Philosophy of Religion in England, do. 1901 ; R. Flint, 
Theism, new ed., Edin. 1902 ; A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of 
Theism do. 1899; B. P. Bowne, Studies in Theism\ 
New York, 1902; W. L. Davidson, Theism, London, 1898; 
J. H. Stirling, Philosophy and Theology, Edin. 1800. 

James Lindsay. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and primitive). 
— Althougli a purely practical purpose was perhaps 
primarily involved in the use of firstfruits (see § d), 
it may he taken as an axiom of primitive thougnt 
that all w’hich is new is sacred, tabu, and hence not 
to be touched by man until certain ceremonies are 
performed by w'hich the tabu is taken off and the 
whole is set free. This is analogous to the doing 
of anything for the first time, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering upon a new* 
state of life, e,g, manhood or w'oiuanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery association. These states 
are sacred, dangerous, and involve a tabu condition, 
primarily because they are new states.* For this 
reason tney are accompanied by rites which serve 
to remove the tabu and to carry off the danger with 
which the persons concerned are (charged. We can 
thus understand why it is that the new' crops, the 
new vintage, the first catch of the season, the first- 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re- 

f arded as tabu or sacred. The crops, etc. , must not 
e cut or gathered or dug up or used until certain 
rites have been performed. The nature of these 
rites reveals another axiom of primitive thought — 
that the whole may be fully represented by the 
part, so that, by setting aside a part, the whole is 
1 Sea Van Qennep, Lss Ritss de passage, JParis, 1909, p. 249 ff. 
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set free. In the case of the crops or the vintage, 
that part is known as the lirstfruits. Similarly in 
the case of the chase or fishing, the first animal 
or fish caught is also set apart in some specific way, 
thus giving liberty for the hunter or fisher to con- 
tinue his pursuit in safety. And the first-bom of 
domestic animals is often sacrificed or set free, 
because it is invested with a peculiar sanctity, and 
by this act the future progeny is, as it were, made 
usable {see Fikst-born). 

The rites by which the cxim or the vintage is set 
free for ordinary use are of different kinds. Thus 
the first fruits may be sacrificed to a god or spirit, 
or to the dead. They are sometimes eaten in a 
solemn manner and, so to speak, sacramentally ; 
or there may be a combination of sacrifice and ritual 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or priest, who sometimes performs upon them or 
with them certain ceremonies. Firstfruits are 
sometimes part of the crop which has been sown 
specially for this purpose. Frequently the first- 
frait ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They often terminate with a feast, or are tne 
occasion of a kind of saturnalia ; or they form a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, when 
also new fire is kindled and distributed to the 
community. And, where the new food is eaten 
solemnly, it is sometimes prepared for by fasting 
or by swallowing emetics, in order to make the 
body ready for the reception of the sacred food 
(see Fasting, § 4). It is unnecessary to give ex- 
amples of these rites from all parts of the world. 
It will be sufficient to cite a few typical ones with 
references to similar customs in other localities. 

I. Sacrifice of firstfruits. — {a) Offerings to gods. 
— In Tahiti the firstfruits of orchards and gardens, 
with pigs, fowls, etc. , were offered to the gods, and 
it was death to the owner if they were not thus 
acknowledged (Ellis, Polynes. Researches^ London, 
1831, i. 350). Firstfruits were offered to the god 
Tani in the Society Islands, with the words, ‘ Here, 
Tani, I have brought you something to eat* 
(Tyerman and Bennet, Joum. of Voyages and 
Travels t London, 1831, i. 284). Such offerings 
were general throughout Polynesia. The Baganda 
offered firstfruits from a new garden to a divinity, 
asking his blessing on the future cro^ (Uoscoe, 
BagandUiy London, 1911, p. 428). The Basutos do 
not touch their corn after threshing, before boiling 
eume, casting it upon the rest, and saying, * Thank 
ou, gods ; give us bread again to-morrow.’ The 
ulk IS now pure and fit to be eaten (Casalis, Les 
BassoutoSy Paris, 1859, p. 265). The Ewe tribes 
offer some of the new yams or maize to divinities. 
In the case of the yams, some have been specially 
planted for the goddess to wliom they are offered. 
The offerer says, ‘ When I dig mine, grant that I 
may have plenty,* and then proceeds to dig (Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stam'iney Berlin, 1906, pp. 344, 795). In 
ancient India the dgrayanestiy or offering of first- 
fruits, took place in early summer (barley) and in 
autumn (rice). Cakes were made of tJiese, or the 
grain was boiled, for Indra and Agni, for the Vi^ve 
Devfts, and for heaven and earth. Thus the plants 
were rendered wholesome and faultless, for myth 
told how the gods had first offered this sacrifice to 
free the plants from the poison of the Asuras (SBE 
vii. [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 36911., cf. xxx. [1892] 93, 
124, 289). Among many of the present-day tribes 
the first of the crops, of wine, and of oil is ni^e over 
to gods or spirits ; and, as in the N. W. provinces, 
this is done that the god may preserve the crop 
from insects and rats (Crooke, PR *, 1896, i, 105 ff. ; 
R(yman-XJrdu Journal y l^ahore, iii. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in Himalayan Provinces^ 
1819-26y London, 1841, i. 317 f. ; Atkinson, HimaL 
Districts^ Allahabad, 1884, ii. 825 ; Shaw, Asiatic 
Res. IT. [1807] 56 f.). In Borneo, when the rice 


is ripe, bunches of it are placed round an altar. A 
two days* feast takes place with dancing. At the 
conclusion the crops may be gathered (St. John, 
Forests of Far Easily London, 1863, i. 191). Ex- 
amples like these from the lower culture might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

In the Semitic area the principle that the gods, 
or some of them, were lords of tiie cultivatedland 
was well recognized. To them, therefore — in re- 
turn for seasonable rain and sunshine, growth, 
increase, and fruitfulness-— a share of the produce 
was given. Thus, in Babylonia the harvest festival 
was a well-established custom, and to the gods were 
presented firstfruits of all produce, since the latter 
was really their property (Sayce, Rel. of Ancient 
Egypt and Bah.y Edinburgh, 1902, pp. 466 L, 473; 
Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Practice in 
Bab. and Assyria, New York, 1911, p. 343). This 
was also true of the Canaanites. The 0' 'alt7n caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre- 
sented to them the firstfruits. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked by an 
offering of firstfruits (de la Saussaye, Manuel Jr hist, 
des religionsy Paris, 1904, p. 184 ;*for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In Egypt, Min was the 
od of the generative power in Nature. To him 
arvest festivals w^ere dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfruits were presented to him, or to his servants, 
or to the local divinity. The new king also cele- 
brated a festival to Min, offering sacrifice, and 
cutting a sheaf of new corn which he strew'ed before 
the bull sacred to the god. This was a symbolic' 
offering of the firstfruits of his reign (Wieclemann, 
Rel. of Anc. Eg.y London, 1897, p. 127 ; Erman, Life 
in Anc. Eg.y do. 1894, pp. 66, 245, 272). 

The ancient Teutons also recognized the principle 
of the offering of firstfruits of the grain harvested ; 
and Snorri speaks of three annuw sacrifices, one 
of which was in connexion with harvest (Grimm, 
Tent. Myth.y London, 1880-8, pp. 39, 42; de la 
Saussaye, 693). 'I'he ancient Roman husbandmen 
offered a sacrifice of firstfruits of all the various 
crops to those divinities who were chiefly associateil 
with their welfare : the first ears to Ceres, the first 
vintage to Liber. Pliny says that neither new corn 
nor new' wine w'as tasted until the priests had offered 
tho primitUe (HN xviii. 2 ; Festus, s.v. ‘ Sacrima* ; 
Wissowa, Rel. und Kultus der Rbmcry Munich, 
1902, p. .345). In the festivals of the State religion 
traces of these offerings survive. From May 7 
to 14 the Vestals prepared the mola salsa made 
from the first ears 01 the standing com, and offer etl 
these at the Vestalia in June. At the Vinalia in 
August or April the flamen Dinlis plucked the 
first grapes {auspivatio vindemiai)nm\ offered prayer 
and sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
vintage (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 16). Warde 
Fowler has connected the custom of offering tithes 
(decumce) of various things at the yearly rites of the 
ara nutxima with an earlier offering of firstfruits, 
these suggesting or even developing sporadically 
into tithes (W. R. Smith*, 245 f. ; see §6 below ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Ro^nan Festivals y London, 1899, 
p. 195 ; cf. also his remarks on pp. 207, 212 ; see 
also Firstfruits [Greek]). 

In China the Li Kl describes how the husband- 
man presented the firstfruits of wheat and millet 
in the first and second months of summer respec- 
tively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
other meats, first solemnly offering a portion of 
them {SBE xxviL [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Mexico and Peru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
the gods (Muller, Amer. Urrelig.y Basel, 1855, pp. 
374, 626). 

{h) Offdt'ings to the dead . — In many instances 
firstfruits are offered to ancestral ghosts, who are 
believed to have power over the growth of the crops. 
This is common among many African tribes, e.y. 
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in the south, where no one might gather the millet 
till the chief had oitered some to his ancestors 
(Theal, Records of S,E, Africa, vii. [London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
services, invited to partake of the food, and, as 
with the A-Kamba, their permission is asked for 
the people to eat the crop (Uobley, Ethnol. of A- 
Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 85 f. ; cf. also Hetherwick, 
•/A/xxxii. [1902] 94 f. [Yaos]; Tttnjes, Ovamboland, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 195; Mockler- Ferryman, Up the 
Niger, London, 1892, p. 141 f. [Igbiras]). In Fiji 
the firstfruits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanga, or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat until this is done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAl xiv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the first yams and canarium nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consumption, and until then 
none may eat or gather them (Woodford, Naturalist 
anwng the Headhunters, London, 1890, p. 26 f. ; 
Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 132 f.). 
In Tanna, dead chiefs are ofi'ered firstfruits to eat, 
and are requested to be kind to the people (Turner, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 88 ; 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands^, do. 1818, ii. 196 f. ; 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
434 f. [Bukaua : reward to the ghosts for watcliing 
the crops, petition for further favours]). Some 
tribes of India also offer firstfruits to ancestors, 
e.g, the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to ‘come 
and rejoice with us* (Dehon, liel. and Customs of 
the Uraons, Calcutta, 1906, p. 137), and similar 
offerings to the dead are common among the Kochs 
of Assam, in Ceram, and in Tenimber and Timor- 
laut Islands. Cf. art. Food for the Bead. 

(c) Wild foodstuffs. — It should be observed that 
even the produce of uncultivated plants may not be 
eaten until some has been made over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. This is done by some of 
the wilder Imlian tribes in British Columbia, none 
daring to gather or eat berries or roots in their 
season till some have been offered to these spirits 
(Hill-Tout, JRAl xli. [1911] 132; J. Teit, Thamp- 
son Indians of Brit. Col., New York, 19(X), p. 345). 
Similarly in the Shortland*s group, Solomon Islands, 
when the Pleiades appear at the nutting season, 
houses are decorated with branches of nuts as an 
offering to the spirits and to prevent accidents 
while they are being collected. If the nuts are 
ripe before the Pleiades appear, no one will eat of 
them until this takes place (Brown, Melanesians 
arid Polynesians. London, 1910, p. 210 f.). This 
shows that Divine ownership in all that earth pro- 
duces — not only that which is cultivated by man — 
is recognized at low levels. 

The sacrifice recognizes the Divine ownership of the whole 
erop, and is analogous to the custom of offering the first spoils 
of war, the first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
drink. Here it touches the custom of offering to a god only a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eatinfi' the rest. The 
principle underlying the sacrifice of firstfruits is that the whole 
IS sacred because itls the possession of a god. Therefore there 
must be a recognition of that ownership by what has been 
called a sacrifi^os ds tUsaeralisatitm. The sacrifice sets free the 
bulk for common use by concentrating upon it the sacredn^ 
of the whole (Hubert and Mauss, Melanges d'hist, des rsl., 
Paris, 1909, p. 79). 

2, Ritual eating of firstfruits. —(a) In many parts 
of the world the Viulk of the crops may not be 
touched until part has been eaten with certain 
prescribed ceremonies. Thus at Kiriwina, New 
Guinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yams tabu. Feasts follow, 
at which spirits, including those of the yams, are 
present to partake (Brown, 413 f.). In the Reef 
Islands (Melanesia) there is a *ho)y eating* of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to the spirit presid- 
ing over all food-stuffs (O’Ferrall, jAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 230). In Bum each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new rice, contributed to by each member of the 
clan. This is called * eating the soul of thence* 


(Wilken, in Frazer, GB^, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 54). With 
the Kayans of Borneo, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is ceremonially touched 
by the priestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which the feast begins (Nieuwenhuis, In CentraaU 
Borneo, Leyden, 1900, i. 156). This ritual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are cut, some of the new grain is taken home and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grierson, Bihar 
Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaper of the first rice is chosen by an 
astrologer. Each one takes a hot hath and then 
repairs to the rice-field, where this reaper cuts some 
rice. Of this a cake is made by him, together with 
other ingredients, of which every one receives a 
piece (Gover, Folksongs of S. India, London, 1872, 
p. 105 fi‘.). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet ceremonially before the people can eat. At 
the same time they worship the liviim spirit of the 
millet or the ‘cereal deity* (see ERE i. 248'*). 
Ceremonial eating of new fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Kaffirs the king himself placed the new food in the 
mouth of each one, and death would have been the 
punishment of any one who had eaten before this 
rite (Grout, Zulusand, Philadelphia, 1864, p. 161 ; 
Sneckmann , Die Hermannshurger Mission in Afrika, 
Herrmannsburg, 1876, p. 150 f. ). The king first par- 
took of new fruits among the Matabele. Many 
oxen were sacrificed, and, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a medicine-man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies were over, under pain of death 
(Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, London, 
1898, p. 157 f.). Among the Onitsha the medicine- 
man places part of the new yam on the lips of the 
person, who then eats the remainder, offering 
thanks for being permitted to eat the new yam 
(Crow'ther and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1859, p. 287 f. ). Among the Bagauda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
eat some of the first cooked. Neglect of this would 
cause the anger of the gods. Her husband then 
jumps over her, after which the beans may be 
eaten by all (Roscoe, 428). Many American Indian 
tribes ate the new corn ceremonially, usually after 
fasting or drinking an emetic (MacCauley, 5 RBEW 
[1887], p. 522 f. [Seminoles]; Speck, Eth. of Yuchi 
Indians, Philadelphia, 1909, p. 86 f.). Among the 
Natchez the * feast of grain^ consisted in a cere- 
monial eating of new corn which had been specially 
sown wdth a certain ritual. The chief or ‘ great 
Sun * appointed a day for the rite, new lire was 
made, and, after the grain had been cooked, the 
command was given to eat it {Ball. IS BE, Wash- 
ington, 1911, p. 113 f.). For survivals of sucli 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GB^, pt. V. vol. ii. p. 50 f. 

(5) Sometimes the chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a common custom among 
West and South African tribes, no one being 
allowed to touch the food until the chief had eaten, 
while the occasion of the W. African yam ‘customs ’ 
was marked by human sacrifices and wdld satur- 
nalia (Ellis, Tshispeaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 229 [people fast before eating] ; Ramseyer and 
ktthne. Four Years in Ashantee, London, 1875, p. 
147 f. ; Werner, Brit. Cent. Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
[Bantu chief tastes ceremonially before the people 
can eat] ; Macdonald, JAI xix. [1890] 277 ; fL xx. 
[1909] 436 [Pondos and other Bantu tribes]). In 
Burma some of the pangati fruits were taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, Die Vblktr des bstlichen Asien, 
Leipzig, 1866, ii. 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be offered to the chief, else calami- 
ties will follow (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly- 
nesia, p. 327). Or, as among the Betsileo (Mada- 
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gaacar), firstfruits form a part of the royal revenue 
(Shaw, in (yj?*, pt. v. vol. li. p. 116). 

(c) Here also it should be observed that wild 
food-stuffs are eaten ritually before the bulk can 
be touched. Some Indian tribes of British Col- 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chiefs wife or daughter is sent 
to pick a bunch. These are cooked, and the chief 
begs the ^int of the plant to grant them a good 
supply. Then the food is distributed to all present. 
A similar ceremony is performed when the berries 
are ripe. The ^remonies were intended to pro- 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly carried out, there was a danger of offend- 
ing the spirit (Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. [1904] 330 f.). 

3 . Sacrifice combined with ritual eating. — 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new com to dry. Some drop.s 
through upon the fire ; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign tnat it is accept^ by the spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, porridge is made from this grain. 
Some is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the month hy all present and then spat 
out towards the east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health and 
for milk, etc. (Hollis, Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 46 f.). 
The Ewes have elaborate ceremonies, in which new 
yams are offered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdmnie, p. 304 f . ). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part of the first crop of 
maize, peanuts, and beans towards the rising sun 
and eat .some, saying, ‘ We are eating them for 
ever * (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Musquakie 
Indians at the * Green Corn Dance ' make a burnt- 
offering of the com to Geecliee Manitou for the 
increase of fertility. Thereafter corn is cooked 
and a ceremonial feast follows (Owen, Folkdore 0 / 
Musquakie Indians, London, 1902, p. 52 f.). Simi- 
larly the great *Busk’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con- 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruits and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hist, of the Anier. Ind., London, 1775, p. 
96 ff. ). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for that purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glaumont, VAnthropologie, viii. 
[1897] 43 f.). The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills 
make the grain of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are offered and then eaten by the family (Harkness, 
Description of a Singular Ahor. Race, London, 
1832, p. 56 f.). The central rite of the great Pongol 
festival of S. India consists in cooking new rice, 
some of which is offered to Gane^a, the remainder 
being eaten by the family (Cover, JRAS, new «er., 
V. [1871] 91 f. ; Wilson, Essays, London, 1862, ii. 
I69f.). In N.W. India firstfruits are offered to 
tije family gods, and then part of the offeiing, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasti'd seven times 
by each member of the family (Kiliot, Hist, of 
N. W. Provinces, London, 1869, i. 197). Among the 
Chams, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Po-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwards eaten. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as well as the ordinary Helds be reaped 
(Aymonier, RHR xxiv. [1891] 272 ff.).' 

4. Origin of firstfruits. — In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food-stuff is believed 
to be tenanted by a spirit, or to be divine. For 
this reason f'razer has claimed that in all cases 
where firstfruits are eaten ritually there is ‘ a 
sacrament or communion with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,* and he emphasizes 
the tacts of preparation, purification, and the use 
of special vessels for the nrstfruits as also pointing 
in this direction (CrZf®, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 82 If.). He 

> For (Mirtoui combinations of <rfd paran customs with Ohris- 
tian rites in Armenia anrl Syria, tea FLxv. [190i] 430. 430. 448. 


thinks that ' in coarse of time the sacrifice of first- 
fruits tends to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to supersede it * (p. 88 ). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in the 
history of firstfruits, prior to ritual eating or sacri- 
fice. In most known instances the crops are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frequently it is by the act of chief or medicine-man 
that the tabu is removed. The study of tabu shows 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practical purposes to be hedged about with super- 
natural sanctions. At an early stage in his history 
man must have come to see the value of a * close 
time.* The fruits of the earth, and animals useful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
were quite ready. This would be emphasized hy 
the community, and insisted on by the old men, or 
by the chief or medicine-man, and, until these gave 
the signal, probably consisting of a verbal per- 
mission or of some simple rite, nothing could be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

This is illustrated by the totemic customs of many Oentral 
Australian tribes. Men of a totem perform intiehiuma cere- 
monies to multiply their totem species, expressly for Uie benefit 
of non-members of the totem group. When the totem now 
becomes plentiful, the non-memt^ni go out and bring in a large 
supply of the animal or plant. But not till the men of the totem 
have eaten a little or performed a simple rite, e.g. rubbing with 
the animal’s fat, and given verbal permission, can the others 
indulge themselves freely (Spencer-Gillen*, 160 ff., b283ff.).l It 
should also he observed that, elal)orate as are the yam * customs ’ 
of W. Africa (§ s they are primarily based on a sanitary fact, 
viz. that the yam is dangerous before a certain time ; tbe 
*cuhloijis* take place only when it is fit for use (de Cardi, App. 
to M. H Kingsley, W. Afr. Studies, London, 1809, p. 460, cf. 
174). Again, aiming certain noups of 8 . African people, one 
branch, the Bahurutsi, have the prerogative of first eating the 
firstfruits of the year. None of the other tribes may do eo till 
the^ have received permis.Miofi from them ( 8 tow, iVaC. Race* 

S. Africa. London, 190.5, p. 520, cf. 413). In the Australian in- 
stances, and probably here also, there is no apparent belief in a 
sacramental eating and no sacrificial rite, but merely a removal 
of tabu on a food supply by those who have a right to remove it. 

The primitive prohibition would be supporteti by 
various sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
food tabus in time of scarcity or those iuipo.sed by 
men upon women or youths. But it w'ould be an 
ea.sy matter for various magical or religions rites 
to attach themselves to whatever ceremony was 
used to raise the tabu — eating the food, etc. The 
growing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
danger was connected with first things or action 
or processes would aid in the application of such 
rites. When the food-stuff came to lie regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eating would 
l>ecome sacramental (W. African, Ainu instances), 
and might extend to others besides old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritually before it was 
safe to eat tiie bulk. Or, when it was thought 
that food-stuffs were produced by spirits or gods, 
their ownership would be recognized by dedicating 
a part to them with thanksgiving. Thus they 
would he propitiated, would continue their good- 
ness, ami would now allow men to eat safely and 
freely of their liounties.* Or both ritual eating 
and .Wrifice might be combined (cf. hnn^, Mngh' 
and Religion, p. 267 f.). Where there is a meal or 
a feiist, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
worshippers. 

The view here taken (following I^ang) is ftirther supported by 
the prominent place which the old man, the chief, or medidne- 


1 It is interesting to observs that among the Igorrot, before 
gathering rice, the harvesters sit round a tiny fire ; and the 
owner of the field says, * Palay, when we carry j ou to the granar> , 
increase greatly so that you will fill It.* lie then gathers a 
handfu!, after which cutting begins (.letiks, /Pmfoo Igomt. 
Manila, 1005, p. 103). Some of the instances cittnl above connect 
lirstfruit rites with the increase of the crops oraninials, or there 
is prayer for a blessing or for a good annual crop (Baganda, 
Oasutos, Ewe, tribes of N.W. India, f s ; tribes of Br. Columbia, 
$ a ; Musrmakie Indians, i 3 ). 

*Of. W. R. .Smith*, 459: ‘The agricultural tribute of first- 
fruite and tithes is a cliarge on the produce of Die land, paid to 
the gode as Baalim or landlords.^ For the application of a 
supernatural sanction to tabued foods, tee art. F'aliL [Ethnic], 
vol. V. p. 707^ 
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miiii often has in the ceremony of firstfruits (cf. an instance from 
B&Jmahal [IndiaJ, where the chief tines any one who eats the 
new Indian corn before the public thanksgiviiij^ for the crops 
[Shaw, Asiatic Researches, iv. [1807] 66 f. ] ; while among the 
Matabele any one who ate new fruits before the king (fid so 
was put to death). Further, in Elenia and Waitna we see this 
more primitive custom in action. The chiefs and old men pro- 
claim a tabu, and certain masked men, called kaivakuku or 
harihu, impose it and punish transgressors. The tabu is im- 
posed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 
‘forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from the garden 
until such time as the harihu decide that the crop is fit for 
gathering.’ At that time they inform the chief, who then gives 
permission (Seligmann, MH. of R.N. Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, p. 
299 f. ; cl. Brown, 126X In many parts of Melanesia the season 
of yam harvest is regulated by the appearance of the Pleiades 
(Codrington, 348 ; Guppy, SoUmion Islands, London, 1887, p. 
66 ; cf. § 1 above). In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe taught the j'oung people the relation of the stars 
and planets to the seasons ; e.g. the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of the emu egg time (Dawson, Aust. 
Abor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 75). Presumably before such a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the appearance of these 
stars it was recognized to be tabu. In some instances, also, 
there is neither sacrifice nor ritual eating, but merely the 
}>erformance of certain acts before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any infringement is fraught with danger (see, e.g», 
Roscoe, 428 ; Grierson, 398). 

5 . Firstlings. —Similar rites applied to the first 
animal taken in the season’s cha-se or fishin^r and 
I/O liistliiifrs of flock or herd, and it is not impos- 
sible thai. here it was the analogy of the firstfruits 
of uncultivated products which gave rise to those 
rites, first of all in the case of animals caught, later 
aided by tlie general belief in the sacredness of tlie 
first-born, in the case of the firstlings of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uncultivated plants must 
have preceded that on the cultivated crops. The 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrifice 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likely 
that all the first-born in a season were sacrificed. 
I'robably only one first-born, the first of the year, 
was sacrificed as representative of all the others 
(see, however, Ex 22 ^, where every first-born seems 
intended), 

111 Tahiti the first fish caught in the season was offered on the 
altar (Ellis, i. 350). In Florida (Melanesia), the first flying-fish 
of the season was sacrificed to ghosts, some of whom were re- 
presented by images, as sharks. Others had no images. The fish 
was therefore offered before the image or simply cast into the 
water to the ghost (Codrington, 138). In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sacrificed (Muller, 375). Among the ancient Arabs 
the sacrifice of firstlings (,fara') w'as recognized, probably in 
connexion with the annual sacrifices of Rajah (=tho Hebrew 
Passover month). Hut it is not certain whether fara' means 
the first-born absolutely or tht first birth of the year (W. R. 
Smiths, 228, 402 ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les rel. simitiques-, 
Paris, 1906, pp. 26.6, 298). In North Africa the native still 
sacrifices the first-born of the flock as well as the firstfruits at a 
shrine, in order to expel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(DoutU, Magie. et rel. dans VAfrique du nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 
491 ).* Many instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits is accompanied by prayers for the safety of the crop. In 
Babylonia there was a vearlv socriflee of firstlings of the 
flocks (de la Saussaye, 166), and also among the ancient Teutons 
(Grimm, 42). 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
among the Indians of British Columbia. When the sock-eye 
salmon run began, the first caught was brought to the chief, 
who called the people together and prayed. The fish was then 
cooked and a small portion given to each present, to propitiate 
the spirit of the fish and to ensure a plentiful (»tch (Hill-Tout, 
JAI xxxiv. 8.30). In other cases a different procedure is adopted. 
Among the natives of the upper Congo the first fish caught by a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Bangaia, to his mother, 
or, if she is dead, to her next of kin, else he would fall under 
a curse. And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to the first person who greets the owner when he steps 
ashore, else he will have no further luck. This is analogous to 
the native practice of giving away the firstfruits of a man’s skill 
in manufacturing, (arming, hunting, etc., and to that of a girl’s 
giving the firstfruits of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
JRAJ xxxlx. [1909] 425 ; FL xii. [1901] 186). Cf. the practice 
in N. India of presenting the first piece of sugar from the cane 
ar the first bowl of extracted Juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar (FL xxi. [1910] 217 ; Crooke, PRS ii. 807). At the rite 
of firstfruits in ancient India, a first-born calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee (paiapaiha Bf dhmapa [SRE xii. (1882) 869]). 
See also First-born. 

6. Firstfruits in the Christian Church.— The 

JewiRh custom of giving firstfruits and tithes for 

I Of. the Oarib idea that the offering of firstfruits preserved 
from diseases (Muller, 211), and the Hindu belief that, if the first- 
fruits of the rice boll well, there will be good luck in the oozning 
year (Hopkins, Rel, ef India, Boston, 1896, p. 449 f.). 


the support of the priesthood passed over into 
Christian usage. The first reference to firstfruits 
is in the Didache, § 13. Every true prophet is to 
receive the firstfruits of the wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen, and sheep, of baking of 
bread, the first of each fresh jar of wine or oil, 
and tlie first of money, clothing, and every posses- 
sion. Failing a propiiet, those were to be given to 
the poor. Irenafus taught that Christ enjoined 
firstfruits when He took bread and wine at the 
Last Supper [Hcer. iv, 17). Origen thinks that 
our righteousness cannot exceed that of the scribes 
and Pliarisees if we misuse the fruits of the earth 
so that the IViest and Levite know nothing of 
them (horn. xi. in Num. ). The custom was general 
but voluntary, though several of the Fathers insist 
upon the duty of giving firstfruits and tithes 
((Jrigen, c. Cels. viii. 33, 34; Jerome, in Ezeh. 44 , 
in Mai. 3; Greg. Naz. Ep. 80, Or. 15). The 
Apostolic Constitutions, like the Didache, define 
the things out of which firstfruits are to be paid — 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sheep, and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30). 
These are apportioned by the bishop (ii. 25). The 
Council of Tours in 567 and of Mficon in 585 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later tlie i)ra(;tice of charging lands with tithe be- 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Carloviiigian period (see TlTliES). Tliis obli- 
gatory tithe for the most part replaced firstfruits, 
though not wholly. A Council at Bordeaux in 
1255 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth ; 
another at Tours in 1282 made it a sixtieth ; and 
the^j^ were still paid in France in the 18th century. 

Bishops had frequently claimed the firstfruits 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably oriepnating in the fees paid by in- 
cumbents. The rojyes began to make a similar 
claim. Thus Clement V. forbade bishops to take 
firstfruits, but in England he had done so only to 
claim them for himself. Even before this the 
Popes had regarded firstfruits {prwiitice) of bene- 
fices as at their disposal. John XXii. appointed 
a collection of firstfruits in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his claim over the 
whole Church. Bishops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars were generally included in this tax, 
though John exempted bishops and abbots. The 
communia servitia or annates paid by bishops and 
abbots grew out of sums paid to the Papal See by 
candidates for vacancies. In France the payments 
of firstfruits went on till the Revolution. The 
Council of Basel (1431-43) had wished to abolish 
them, but the Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisions. In England, where large sums 
had been taken out of the country and mucli 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
was made to cease at the Reformation, but 
Henry VIII. still laid claim to firstfruits. Eventu- 
ally the resultant revenues were transferred in 
1703 to ‘ Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ a fund adminis- 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 

Litkraturb.— The fullest account of firstfruits is in J. G. 
Frazer, GB^, pt, v., 'Spirits of the Com and the Wild,’ 1912, 
vol. ii. pp. 48 ff., 109 ff. See also Ersch-Gruber,J^'ncj/c., Leiprig, 
1818-84, s.v. ‘Erstlinjce’ ; A. Lana, Magic and Religion, 
London, 1901, ch. 14, ‘ Mrst-fruits and Taboos.’ For flrstfruita 
in the Christian Church, see J. Binaham, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, do. 1829, i. 482 ff. ; W. M. Brady, EpiscopeU 
Succession, do. 1876; H. W. Cripps, Treatise on the Lawe 
relating to the Church and Clergy do. 1869 ; J. C. L. Gieseler, 
Ecclesiastical liistory, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1853, iv. 861., 102 (.; 
Wetzer-Welte, Diet, enoye. de la theologie catholique, Paris, 
18080., f.v. ‘ Dime,’ ’ Pr^mioes.’ See also the authorities cited 
throughout the article. J, A. MACCuLLOCM. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Greek). — It is a natural thing 
for those who believe that the gods meddle in all 
human affairs to dedicate parts of that which they 
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enjoy. Whether this be due to fear or to gratitude 
does not always appear ; but the practice is wide- 
spread (see Firstfruits [Introductory and Primi- 
tive]). Amongst the Greeks it is closely connected 
with the tithe (see Tithes [Gr.]) ; the present 
article will be confined to those cases where the 
word * tithe ’ is not used. The offering of the first- 
fruits was necessary before it was lawful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth. ^ 

The Greek proper ^terme are airopx^, airdpyfianM., airapx«rSait 
varied by iirapj^^ eirapx«e^ait or even by apyfjLara^ opx'vSoi 
locally and before the terms become fixed. Homer uses apy/mara,* 
which also occurs in very old Attic inscriptions, s and ipx*<reai.. 
aircipxfv^, or The active anapx*» occurs in an old 

Tarn^ran dedication.^ ' Firstfrult* is airapxi} io Herodotus (i. 02), 
* ' ’ ' * early inscriptions.^ Other inscriptions have 

tJ.s jcaropx^.it The meaning of the noun is 
airapx*’^^ vwv evtavtrtsiv icapirwv,^^ indpyfuiTa 2»v at wpat ^^povtrt 
aK(>o6tvta really beurs the same meaning, the Stm being srMpot 
rwv irvpwv sal xptSwv.l^ 

The original sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were offered by the farmer, fisher, or hunter from 
the earliest times ; and the words were applied 
both to war and to the profits of industry- We 
have instances of the firstfruits of oil,^^ com,'* fish 
and house-property,'* tribute-money,'’ and man ; '* 
the men became temple slaves, and sometimes were 
sent out as colonists.'* 

The Athenians sent the firstfruits to Delos in 
their sacred ship,** and other States sent firstfruits 
regularly to Delos*' and Delphi ;** while the shrine 
at Eleusis was 8up[>orted by firstfruits sent thither 
from all ^rts, on the command of the Delphic 
oracle.** The firstfruit or tithe was sometimes sym- 
bolized by a permanent offering, a model in metal 
of the obiect tithed. We find golden ears of corn 
dedicated ^v(rd),*^ golden olive,** vine,** per- 
haps silphiurn ; ^ Pliny mentions a golden rsidish, a 
silver beet, and a lead turnip.®* The same mean- 
ing may be g[iven to the numerous figures of game or 
domestic animals, especially those in characteristic 
attitudes: as hare, aeer, stag, duck, cock, sheep, 
cow, hull, mare, stallion.** Specimens of the 
groups are a brood mare suckling a foal,** a man 
milking a cow,*' a stag brought down by hounds.** 
A model of a ram dedicated at Athens is inscribed 


dxeiap {^^dx^iap) pte rdBriPolcu dpiOrjKCP,^ 

From the practice also develop the organized 
agricultural feasts ; hut the customs of the country 
folk, which doubtless kept their old simplicity 
throughout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form, may be seen from the descrip- 
tions in the novel of Daphnis and Chloe.*^ 
Firstfruits are often offered to a hero j the Athen- 
^ Schol. on Ariftoph. Plutua, 660. 

• Od, xiv. 446. * CIA 1. 847. 

4 Jl. xix. 264, Od. ill. 446, xiv. 422, 428. 

0 BCH xix. 242. 

« CIA i. 847 ; Ditt Leipxig, 1898, no. 680 (Them). 

T iG (/n«.; ill. 43614 (Thera). 

• Ditt. SpU,^ 587181, etc. (AtheneX 689 » (Oropue). 

• C/Aii. 632. 

18 Suid., Hesych. ; cf. Collits, Sammlung d. griech. DkUekt‘ 
intchrsfUn, Qdttingen, 1884 fl., ii. 2661, D 49. 
u IQ (Im,) iii. 43614 (TheraX 
18 Suia, Ueeych. ; of. Collitt, ii. 2561, D 49. 

M Of. iL ix. 684. 18 CIA iv. 1. 27 B. 

18 CIO 484. 

18 Quoted In Daremberg-Sagllo, i.v. * Donarium,' p. 86647. 

17 CIA I 226, etc. 18 lb. 1. 210 ; Plut Quawf . Or. 85. 

18 See reff. in Pauiy-Wiaeowa, i. 2667. 

*8 CIA ii. 984, 986; MommMn, FetU dtr Stadt Ath., Leipzig. 
1898.0.461. 

a BCH Vi. 41114, xiv. 408. xxvii. 90*8 etc. 

M/6. xvtti. I08,xx, e96f. 

» CIA Iv. 1. 27b ; Ditt. Syll.* 687 note. 177. 

84 Plut. de Pyth. Or. 16 (Myrrhina, ApoUonia) ; Strabo, vi. 264 
(Metapontlum) ; CIA i.l61^ Aiytov reptXi awovirrdxvflt Al (Athens). 
» Oropus (IG [5«pf.) I 849881). Delos (BCH xiv. 406). 

Xf SchoL on Aristopb. PltUui. 926. 

88 HB xix. 86. 

88 Hesych. $.v. Bdr« «dp«c ; lOA 886 ; Boose, Ortek V^tiv* 
0#enngf, p. 67 ff. 

•8 Cat. Acnm. Mtu. Brontes, 480, 481. 
a Mut. Ital. iL 727, from Crete. 

88 Bronten von xiv, 219, Wk 

*8 Cat. Aorop. Hue. Bromet, 627„ 

*4 See Bouse, op. oit. 4811. 


ians offered them to the Mapadwvo/idxot we find the 
custom quite late, as in the ease of Drimakos, 
leader of the Chian slave-revolt, who was heroized 
after his death.* No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as firstfruits are offered now in many 
places to the ghosts of dead ancestors;* or they 
might he offered to any deity who should have 
helped the worshipper, as Demeter ; * but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter, Pan and the Nympiis for the farmer 
or breeder. The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree,* or even dedicated these 
at a shrine of Artemis (as at Lusi in Arcadia),* who 
was angry if she did not receive her due.’ Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped in caves — itself a sign 
of primitive worship. Homer speaks of tliese ; * and 
we have a record of the same thing about 500 B.C. 
in the case of Vari (rbrSe ra((s) Ni)(/i) 4 tot<rti' b^K^pioPot 
afzr^Xot),* besides mention of many others. In bk. 
vi. of the Anthology t Pan receives 34 dedications — 
more than any other deity. Other deities who 

f et firstfruits are the Mothers in Sicily,'* Cybele," 
lermes,'* Aphrodite,'* Priapus,'* Bacchus and the 
Satyrs. '* Fishers dedicate tiie first tunny of a catch 
to Poseidon ; '* they also dedicate firstfruits to other 
gods, as to ‘the gods* in general,'’ to Pan,'* to the 
Nymphs,'* to Artemis.** 

Firstfruits of work (ipytop, a-re mentioned ;*' 

and are recognized by Isaeus (vi. 42) as of regular 
occurrence. Occasionally we seem to get the crafts- 
man dedicating his first work or ‘ masterpiece * ; 
Lycinus states this of himself *. Avkipos du^OrjKf p ttjl 
’ A(9i)vdat rd irpwrov ifpiydffaTo ; ** and a pot found on 
the Acropolis is called ‘ firstfruit of work.* ** We 
cannot tell if this was a common thing ; but there 
are many records of artists dedicating some of their 
own works.** Literary men might dedicate their 
hooks, as Heraclitus aid at Ephesus,** and Hanno 
his logbook at Carthage.** 

Litiratukx. — W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Oferinge, Osiu* 
bridge, 1902, ch. ii. ; Daremberg-Saglio, «.t>. * Donarium ‘ ; 
Pamy-Wissowa, t.v. airapx"* W. H. D. KOUSE. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew). -The term hikka^ 
Hm (D^iaii), which is cognate with b'khdr 
‘first-born’ (q.v.), ‘firstling,’ sometimes denotes 
first-ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Nah 3'* fig trees with bikkUrimh oftener a small 
hut choice portion of the first- ripe fruits which is 
oftered to God (Ex 23'* etc.). Reshit h (nTui) de- 
notes the first of fruits (Ex 23'* etc.), of harvest 
(Lv 23'*), of grain (Dt 18*), of dough (Nu 15**' ), of 
wool (Dt 18*), of all one’s increase (Pr 3*). 

Many savage peoples (see Firstfruits [In trod, 
and Primitive]) have the custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other products of the field sacra- 
mentally, for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the fruits 
of the earth (W, li. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, 1894, p. 242 ; 
Frazer, GB*, 1900, ii. 318 ff.). It can scarcely be 
' Tbuo. 111. 68. 

8N^phodorus, in Athenums, vi. 206 D; cf. Philoctrutus, 
Hervica, 286. 

8 Frazer. GB8, 1900, il. 468(1. 

4 IQ (Sept.) 1. 1670 ; of. Theocr. vii. 164 It. ; Anth. Pal vi. M, 

8’Diod. iv. 22 ; AtUh. Pal. vl. 96, 266. 

• JahreehefU, iv. 87, 68. 7 H i*, 534. 

• Od. xvll. 210. 

• Amet. Joum. 0 / Areh. n.t. vii. 268fr. ; CIA L 428fl. 

10 Died. iv. 80. " Ditt. SyU.^ 630. 

W Corp. Paroomiogr. 1. 157. J8 Anth. PaL vi. 119. 

14 n.v\. 22. M Ib. 44. 

18 Antigonui, in Athen. vH. 297 D. 

17 Agatharchidez, in Athen. vii. 297 D. 

M Anth. Pat. vl. 196. 18 Ib. 224. 

8* Ib. 106. 

81 CIA i. 846, tv. 1. 106. 218, 878, etc. ; BCH xlii. 160; 10 
GSept.) Hi. 181. 

W RCH il. 622, 647. « CIA Iv. 8781* b, e. 

*4 IQA 86a, pp. 170, 412 ; AfA MUth. xvL 164 ; BCH xU. 404 ; 
Simon, in Xen. Hippike, 1. 

88 Oiog. Laert lx. 6. 

88 Boeworth Smith, Carthage, London, 1897, p. 18. 
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said that any distinct trace of this primitive con- 
ception is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re- 
ligion, though Eerdmans ingeniously suggests that 
the spring festival was observed by eating un- 
leavened cakes in order to preserve tlie ‘ soul * of 
the corn for the seed of the year to come {Expositor ^ 
Nov, 1909, p. 459 f.). What is certain is that in 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con- 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacredness attached to all 
iirstfruits. Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was * unoir- 
cumcised,* and not eaten, while all the fourth year’s 
fruit wp consecrated to Jahweh (Lv so the 

firstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to His altar. Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit. It is a question whether the offering 
was supposed to make the Israelite’s whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view of Benzinger 
{EBiy 4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
with which Hosea threatened Israel m exile was 
that they would have only ‘bread of mourners* 
(Hos 9^), i.s. unclean bread, to eat, because no 
portion of it could be brought into the house of 
God. W. K. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
the prophet here refers only to animal food. His 
own view is that the offering of firstfruits 
* makes the whole crop lawful food, but it does not make it holy 
food ; nothing is consecrated except the small portion offered 
at the altar, and of the remaining store clean persons and un- 
clean eat alike throughout the year. This, tliercfore, is quite 
a different thing from the consecration of animal sacrifices, for 
in the latter case the whole flesh is holy, and only those who 
are clean can eat of it * (op. oil. 241). 

Marti {ReL of the OT, London, 1907, p. 115) finds 
in the firstfruits a trace of primitive Semitic polj'’- 
dsemonism. He supposes that thev originally lie- 
longed to the spirit of the field, (or whom it was 
also the custom to leave the outermost border of a 
field that was being reaped, or to forget a sheaf in 
a corner (Lv 19*, Dt 24*®, where the poor now get 
the benefit of what was once meant for the spirits). 
When Animism faded in the strong light of 
Jahwism, the destination of the firstfruits was, of 
coarse, completely changed. 

The law regarding firstfruits is not the same in 
any two successive codes, (i.) The Book of the 
Covenant contains the arciiaic enactment, * Thou 
shalt not delay thy fullness and thy trickling* 
(Ex 22® [E]), where the LXX paraphrases the 
substantives by dXwyot xal Xrfvov and KV by ‘the 
abundance of tny fruits, and of thy liquors.’^ The 
partdlel reference to tirstlinp in the next clause 
makes this interpretation plausible. * Thy trick- 
ling* ‘thy tear,* RVm) seems to denote the 

newly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
couched in more ordinary language, are found in 
Ex 23*****. ‘The firstfruits of thy labours* (v.*®), 
which stands in apposition to *tne feast of har- 
vest,* commonly called the ‘ feast of weeks,* seems 
to be less comprehensive than ‘ the firstfruits of 
thy ground’ (v.®), which probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. The provision in 
v.^® woula thus be exactly parallel to tnat in 22® ; 
and Driver {Exodus, Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally belonged to 
two distinct collections, were preserved on account 
of the difference of their form. ‘ The/r^< (n'lp^ai) 
of the firstfruits* (Ex 23® 34®, of. Ezk 44*®) de- 
notes either the earliest (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, ‘the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,* which is favoured by Ben- 
zinger and others, is less natural. In aU these 
primitive laws the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, being a detail evidently left to the free 
will of the individual. There is as yet no thought 


of dues in the strict sense of the word, but only of 
offerings determined by custom. 

(ii.) in Dt 26*'** the Israelite is directed to take 
a basket of firstfruits to the central sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur 
gicalform expressive of gratitude for deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage and possession of a fruitful 
land. A joyful feast then follows, in which the 
offerer and his household are joined by the Levita 
and the stranger {ger). The relation of tlie Deu- 
teronomic firstfruits to the tithe (12*’ 14® etc.) is 
a question of great difficulty. Wellhausen {Hist,, 
Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 157) and Benzinger {EBi, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the firstfruits 
having been gradually fixed at the proportion of a 
tenth. This amount is not paid into the sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
for the use of the tithe (14®* *• and of the first- 
fruits (26*®) evidently refer to one and the same 
domestic feast. W. R. Smith (p. 244 ff.) thinks, on 
the other hand, that the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite distinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, comparatively modern in origin, and used 
to provide for the public banquets at the royal 
shrines (see Tithes [Heb. ]). The question is further 
complicated by the ordinance in 18* that the first- 
fruits are to be given to the priest, which seems so 
inconsistent witii their destination in 26*® tliat it 
is generally regarded as a later insertion, though 
Driver (‘Deuteronomy,* ICC, 1895, p. 290) sug. 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
passages. 

(iii.) Ezekiel demands for the priests the first of 
all the firstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the dough (44®). 

(iv.) In the Law of Holiness (H) it is ordained 
that a sheaf of the firstfruits of the harvest is to 
be waved before Jahweh ; and, until this is done, 
no bread, parched corn, or fresh ears are to be 
eaten (Lv 23*®***). Seven weeks later two leavened 
viave-loaves are to be offered as firstfruits (w,*®**’). 

( V. ) In the Priestly Code it is enacted that ‘ all the 
best of the oil, and all the best of the vintage, and 
of the corn, the firstfruits {reshith) of them ’ are to 
be given to the priests, as also ‘ the first ripe fruits 
{hikkMm) of all that is in their land* (Nu 18**). 
The reshith is apparently the raw fruits, while the 
bikkUrim are the prepared com, wine, and oil (cf. 
Neh 10®- S’ 12**). A meal-oti’ering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn in the ear with oil and 
frankincense, part of the corn and oil and all the 
fraukinceuse being burned (Lv 2**'*®). 

(vi.) A distinction was finally drawn between 
bikkUrim and t*rilm6th (ntonn, ‘oblations*), and 
two tracts of the Mishna, bearing these names, are 
devoted to the subject. The hiMc'Artm were drawn 
from the ‘seven kinds,* t.e, the seven products 
mentioned in Dt 8® — wheat, barley, vines, fig-trees, 
pomegranates, olives, and honey. Those who lived 
near Jerusalem offered fresh fruits, while those 
who came from a distance brought them dried. 
Philo and the Mishna describe the pictures(|ue 
ceremonial which accompanied the presentation 
(SchUrer, HJP, 1885, II. i. 237 f.). The PrUrmh 
was a payment in kind for the support of the priest- 
hood, an impost levied upon every sj^cies of fruit, 
whether of the ground or of trees. The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
^ was counted liberal, while he who gave ^ 
was thought somewhat stingy {ih, 238 f. ). 

Litbkaturb.— P hilo, de Festo Cophini and de PratmiiB Saeer- 
datum ; W. Nowack, Heh. Arch., Freiburg t B., 1894, ii. 
265-267; art ‘Firstfruits,’ in HdB (Peake); V. Ryssel, 
‘Erstlinge und Erstlingsopfer,’ in FRJB^ v. [18981 488-484; 
W. Nowack and E. G. Hirsch. ‘ Flr8t-Fruito,Mn JEr, [19081 
SOMOO ; and the authorities cited In the article. 

J. Strahan. 

FISH, FISH-GODS.—See Animals. 
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FLACIUS.—Matthias Flacius (a Latinization 
of Vlacich) is conspicuous among the German 
Reformers of the second generation. As a Church- 
man, he was the ablest and most uncompromising 
of the ultra-Lutherans who opposed Melanchthon’s 
later mediating doctrines and practices. As a 
scholar he was not only the author (with col- 
laborators) of the first, and for long the unexcelled, 
Protestant Church History, but also the pioneer 
of modem Biblical exegesis. As a theologian he 
was the unfortunate propounder of a doctrine of 
original sin which was rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Manichseism, and which made 
the latter part of his life tragical. 

Bom 3rQ Mar. 1520 at Albona in Tstria (hence 
sumamed * Illyricus *), Flacius lost his father in 
childhood. In early youth he was able to profit 
by the instructions of the humanist Baptista Eg- 
natius, in Venice, but, being still a devout Koman 
Catholic, he resolved, in his 17th year, to enter a 
monastery In order to pursue sacred learning. 
He therefore begged his uncle, Baldo Lupetino, 
rovincial of the rranciscans, to receive him into 
is Order, promising him in return the half of his 
aternal estate. This pious and learned man, 
owever, being in sy-ipattiy with the Reformation, 
diverted him from his purpose by directing his 
attention to the work of Luther, and counselling 
him^ to seek an academic career in Germany. The 
advice proved to be the determining factor in 
Flacius* life. After studying for some time at 
Basel and Tubingen, he finally turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenberg, the metroj)oli8 of the 
Protestant faith, where he was welcomed by 
Melanchthon, and came under the decisive influ- 
ence of Luther. From the time when he entered 
Germany, humanistic studies failed to satisfy his 
awakened conscience, and he spent three years 
in spiritual darkness, often verging on despair, 
from which, however, Vie was at last delivered, 
chiefly throu^i the wise instruction and tender 
sympathy of Bugenhagen and Luther. The i»er- 
sonal experience which he thus had of the truth 
of the Evangelical doctrine of justification by faith 
alone became at once the basis of his theological 
reflexion and the impelling motive of his life-long 
contentions, always sincere if not always dispas- 
sionate, on behalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flacius was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Wittenberg ; in the 
following year his marriage was graced by the 
presence^ of Luther, whose own life was now 
nearing its close ; and a happy career seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. But he was 
soon drawn into the wliirlpool of ecclesiastical 
politics. ^ In May 1548, Charles V. launched upon 
the Empire the Augsburg Interim^ a doctrinal and 
ceremonial oompromise which was to be imposed 
until religious controversies should be settled by 
an Ecumenical Council. This formulary was 
essentially Roman Catholic, conceding to the Pro- 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to another com- 
promise, the Leipzig Interim^ enacted (December 
1548) by the Elector Maurice, with the help of 
Melancnthon and other leading Lutheran divines, 
for his Protestant dominions, where it w'as impos- 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document conserved the essentials of 
the Protestant creed, but it 

' required conformity to the Romish ritual, including confirma- 
tion, episcopal onlination, excreme unction, and even the 
greater part of the canon of the mass, and such ceremonies 
as taste, prooeasions, and the use of images in churches' (P. 
Sohaff, Bi&t. the Creedi t(f Chriitendomt Loudon, 1877, 
p. 2W). 

From the disposition of Melanchthon and his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indiflerent or 


non-essential (ddidfopa), his party came to be known 
as the * Adiaphorists ’ (see EME i. 93). Flacius, 
finding himself obliged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against the treacherous com- 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his professorship, accepting poverty for conscience* 
sake. Betaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
press was still free, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary lire upon the timid and over- 
pliant Adia}>horists. Pamphlets poured from the 
press, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of opposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious eniwtment w^as withdrawal, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor. At a critical 
time Flacius thus rendered an imperishable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitted that he ‘saved the Reformation^ (^Rr“, 
art. ‘ Melanchthon,* p. 89* note). The ‘ Flacian- 
ists* conquered the ‘ Philippists * ; and Melan- 
chthon, who in the beginning of the controversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade — 
‘aluimus in sinu serpen tern *— wrote to him in 
September, 1556, offering, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that he was in the wrong : 

* Fateor ctiam in hac re a me peccatum esse, et a Deo veniam 
peto, quod non procul (ugi inHidioyas illaa deliberationes ' (C. 
Uardwick, llist. of Ote Chriiiian Church during the Reforma- 
tion^ Loudon, 1804, p. C4). 

Victory, however, failed to soften the heart of 
Flacius towards his venerable teacher ; and, 
though their feud was in a manner patclied up, 
the two men were temperamentally too difl’erent 
for any real reconciliation ever to be eflected be- 
tween them. The ‘ Philippists * and the * Flacian- 
ists’ long continued to represent different shades 
of Lutheranism, the former predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius played an active part in all the other 
controversies of that era of theological strife, and 
always as a defender of w^liat he believed to be 
true Lutheran doctrine. He strenuously opposed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremberg 
reformer, wdio, assailing the forensic conception of 
justification, tanglit that the sinner is made just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of Christ, who is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
imputation, Flacius was in agreement with Melan- 
chthon, Amsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In the Synergistic con- 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
libero arbitrio of Pfeffiri^er, Professor in Leipzig, 
he fought for the doctrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio^ denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to the reception of the supernatural gift of faith, 
affirming that God converts the sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the potter moulds 
the clay and the sculptor carves the statue of wood 
or stone. Here Flacius was in disagreement with 
Melanchthon, who, though he had originally sided 
with Luther in his debate with Erasmus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1535) openly re- 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manichsean 
error, and taught a certain limited co-operation of 
the human wall in the work of conversion. Flacius 
was also involved in the Majoristic controversy 
which raged from 1652 to 1580, the year in which 
the ‘Form of Concord* was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and from 1539 
Professor at Wittenberg, declared at Eisleben (in 
1552) that good works are necessary to salvation, 
and anathematized every one who taught other- 
wise. Flacius had recourse, as usual, to tracts for 
tlie times, in which he 

* denounced Mslor'e view u popiih, godlees, and meet danmr- 
put, becaaee it deetroyed the sinner's comfort on the dcath-oed 
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»nd th« g^owi, made the aalvation of children impoeeible, ooa- 
founded the go^l with the law, and weakened the power of 
Ohriet’a death * fSchafl| vp. cU, 276>. 

M^or himself ultimately recanted. 

The doctrine with which the name of Flacius is 
specially associated arose out of the Synergistic 
controversy. Having been appointed Professor of 
NT Theology at Jena in 1657, he soon found him- 
self sharply disputing with his colleague Victorinus 
Strigel on the question of the operation of the will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruption and consequent inability to do 
any good of himself, he went so far as to affirm 
that original sin is not an accident of human 
nature, but is involved in its very substance-—* quid- 
dam substantiale in homine * — man having ceased 
at the Fall to be in any sense the image of God, and 
having become the image of the devil. He was 
warned in vain that by the use of such language 
he would orovoke a charge of Manichscism, and, as 
he proceeded, with characteristic tenacity, to de- 
velop rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former friends fell away from him, some of them 
even joining the ranks of his bitterest enemies. 
While he had no difficulty in quoting strong pas- 
sages from Luther which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it was instinctively felt that there 
was a wide difference between the reformer’s vehe- 
ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate 
dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly against 
Flacius, who (10th Dec. 1.^61) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents. For him and his numer- 
ous family — he had 12 children by his first marriage 
and further issue by a second — there was henceforth 
only a life of wandering and poverty. Scarcely 
any place w^ould shelter the lonely and persecuted 
heretic. His scheme of founding an academy at 
Regensburg came to nothing. Strassbiirg toler- 
ated him for a few years, but cast him out in 1573. 
He found a last asylum in the convent of White 
T..adie8 at Frankfort, where he fell ill in the end of 
1574. The City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Mayday 1575, but by tnat time, in the spring 
of the year (11th March), death had released him. 

Some of Flacius’ moat important services to 
Protestantism still remain t-o be mentioned. 
Though too much of his energy was spent in 
controversy, he was essentially a scholar, and his 
literary output was as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. In 1556 he published a Catalogus 
Testium VeritatiSy in which he repels the charge 
of novelty which the Roman Church constantly 
brought against the Protestant, and proves that 
every Christian age had its * witnesses ’ who com- 
bated the Papacy and its errors. To this book 
John Foxe was largely indebted for materials in 
compiling his Actes and Monmnentes of Christian 
Martyrs^ of which the first edition is dated 1565. 
Flacius next conceived the idea of writing a Church 
History, 

* in which it should be set forth, in certain order and sequence 
of time, how the true Church and its religion gradually fell 
away from ite original Apostolic purity and simplicity, and 
this partly from the negligence and ignorance of its teachers, 
partly from the wickedness of the ungodly ; in which it should 
also be shown how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some genuinely pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more clearly, and was again more or less obscured by the 
increasing darkness of ungodliness.' 

In order to carry out his scheme on a grand and 
worthy scale, he formed (in 1563) a society which 
had ito head-quarters in Magdeburg, but he him- 
self remained the soul of the enterprise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1659-74) the Magde- 
burg Centuries^ each volume comprising the events 
•f a century, a magnum opus to which all later 
Church Historians were consciously or uncon- 
sciously indebted (see Baur, Die Epochen der kirch- 
lichen Oeschtchtschreibung^ Tubingen, 1852). To 
this Flacius added a similar epoch-making work 
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in the department of Biblical exegesis. In KegeiiM- 
burg he began his Clavis Scripturce SacrcBt w'hich 
was published in 1567. 

'Through this work, which consists of a Bible Dictionary, 
with Essays in which the principles of exposition are laid down, 
Flacius became the father of Biblical Hermeneutics' (Plitt, 
PRE^ iil. 667X 

These principles he applied in his Glossa Com- 
pendiaria in NT (1570) ; that to the OT was left 
unfinished. 

For centuries the name and fame of Flacius, the 
opponent of Melanchthon, and the Manichsean 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesten (in 
1844) was the first to do him justice. His honour 
was finally vindicated and his work appraised at 
its true value in W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Flacius Illyricus und seine Zeit^ 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 1859-61. He had the faults of his 
qualities, and it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish his zeal from fanaticism, his firmness from 
intolerance. It may therefore be admitted that 
‘his hard fate was not wholly unmerited ’ (Plitt, 
op. cit. 666). Yet Kling [PRE^ iv. 415) is scarcely 
wrong in numbering him ‘among that cloud of 
witnesses of which the world was not worthy.’ 

Litrratitrk.— I n addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
cf. J. J. I. DtilUnger, DU Refonnalion, Regensburg, 1846-48, 
vol. iii. ; F. H. R. von Frank, DU ThmlonU der Concordien- 
fimnel, Erlangen, 18&B-66, vol. i. ; G. W. Frank, de MaithUe 
Flacii Illj/rici in lihroe aacros meritis, Leipzig, 1869; J. C. L. 
Gieseler, Church History, Eng. tr., New Yo«, 1862, vol. iv. ; 
I. A. Dorner, Oeach. der prot. Tkeologie, Munich, 1867 (Eng. 
tr.. Hist, of Prot. Theol.,^yo\e., Edinburgh, 1871) ; art. ‘flacius* 
(by G. Kawerau), in PRS^^ vi. [1899] 82-92. 

James Strahan. 

FLAGELLANTS. — The great outbreak of 
penitential scourging which produced the brother- 
hood of Flagellants occurred in the middle of tlie 
14th century; but this was only an abnormal 
intensification of a practice which had existed in 
Christian circles for centuries, and at least one 
pievious epidemic of self -scourging had swept over 
Europe a century earlier. 

Voluntary fiagellation as a form of penance is 
as old as history and almost as wide-spread as 
religion itself, ft does not appear to have been 
practised in the early Christian period or even in 
the early days of nionasticisrn, though scourging, 
indicted by 8U])erior8, was often used in monas- 
teries as a means of correction. But, as the 
spiritual value of asceticism became impressed 
on the consciousness of Christians in the 10th and 
11th centuries, men who burned with a passion for 
holiness of life resorted to flagellation as a meat.' 
of subduing ‘ the soul’s evil yoke-fellow,’ the Iwdy. 
It came into especial prominence in the 11th 
century, through the practices of the monk 
Doininicus Loricatus (f 1060) and of Peter Damian, 
Cardinal of Ostia (t 1072). The latter advocated 
the substitution of self-flagellation for the reading 
of penitential Psalms, and even drew up a scale of 
values, making a thousand strokes of the lash 
equal to ten Psalms. The penitential scourgings 
which St. Dominic (1170-1221) practised upon 
himself, the passionate flagellation of the early 
Franciscans, and the introduction of collective 
flagellation into the monasteries, helped to form the 
mental attitude which was responsible for the first 
serious outbreak of public fiagellation, which began 
in Italy just after the middle of the 13th century. 

It was a time of mental tension. There was 
an inner circle of * Spirituals ’ who were highly 
wrought with expectation that 1260 was to be the 
year of the new age of ‘ the Eternal Gospel,* pro- 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore ; the people generally 
were brought almost to the limit of endurance by 
the woes of the party strife between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines ; and withal a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1259. 

Suddenly, in this same year, 1259, without any 
organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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seized with a contagion of penitence which showed 
itself in the form of flagellation. It spread with 
neat rapidity throu^i Northern Italy, along the 
Khine, and to the East as far as Eohemia. It 
affected all walks of life and all orders of 
society. A contemporary Chronicle {MonacM 
Patavini Chronicon) records that even little chil- 
dren of five years, entirely naked, joined these 
processions. All the flagellants carried scourges 
made of leather thongs, and lashed themselves 
antil the blood ran down their bodies. All sorts 
of sins were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
vanities and follies were renounced, and men pre- 
pared themselves as for a new spiritual stage of 
life. Salimbene (1221-88) writes in his Chronicle : 

* The Flas'ellantoi came through the whole world (1). All men, 
both email and great, noble knights and men of the people, 
scourged themselves naked, in prooession throuah the cities, 
with the Bishops and men of religion at their head ; and peace 
was made in many places, and men restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away ; and they confessed their sins so 
earnestly that the priests had scarce leisure to eat. In their 
mouths sounded words of Ood and not of man, and their voice 
was as the voice of a multitude ' (in Mon. Hist. iii. 238 ff.). 

The still more famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of penitential scourging, which led 
to the formation ot the Brotherhood of the Flagel- 
lants (often called the Brotherhood of the Gross), 
came in the year 1849, Germany being the country 
where the movement showed its greatest power. 
It has generally been supposed that the outbreak 
was occasioned by the tearful devastation of the 
Black Death, but the investigations of Hoiiiger 
(Der achwarze Tod in Deutschland) show that, in 
the incipiency of the movement, the Flagellants 
preceded the appearance of the Black Death. As 
rumours came oi the approach of the Plague from 
the East, bands of penitents formed, in the hope 
that God would spare Europe if there were a 
sufficient measure of repentance. These bands of 
Flagellants began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement travelled rapidly westwards, gathering 
volume and power until all Christian lands were 
touched by it ; and incidentally it appears to have 
assisted in spreading the very plague which its 
organizers were striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, though 
penetrated with enthusiasm, was well organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoever joined the 
brotherhood was bound to promise obedience to 
a captain, who was assisted by two lieutenants ; 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for his expenses ; to have the 
sanction of his wife, if he was a married man ; 
and to give assurance that he was reconciled with 
all men. The members of the brotherhood were 
forbidden to converse with persons of the other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for anything, though they were free to accept 
lodging and meals — but not for more than two 
days in any one town — if the hospitality were 
oflered. Twice in the day, stripping to the waist, 
they lashed themselves with scourges, sometimes 
knotted, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
which embedded themselves in the flesh. They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shed blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, continued for 
thirty-three days and a half, would wash the soul 
free of all taint of sin. As these ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in the minds of the Flagel- 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal- 
vation were in their own hands, and that the 
mediation of the Church and its priesthood could 
be dispensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hymn-singing assumed a veiy im- 
portant rflle, as it had probably also done m the 
earlier movement of 1260, ana vast processions 
marched through the cities and the country dis- 


tricts as well, singing hymns which aroused popular 
enthusiasm, stirred feelings of penitence, glorified 
the suflerings of Christ and the Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a great marching power. 
These Flagellation-hymns appear to have had a 
permanent influence on religious singing in the 
Christian Church (see Closener, strassburger 
Chronik ; Bartsch, Germania^ xxv. [1880] 40 n. ; 
Bfiumker, KathoL deutsches Kirchenliedt ii. 201). 

Under the mental tension of the times, the 
bodily pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, in their con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. One of the most curious signs of hysteria 
was the appearance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angel was said to have brought 
from heaven, promising that all who should 
scourge themselves for thirty-three and a half 
days should be partakers of the Divine grace. 
This letter was read in many places by the leaders 
of the procession of Flagellants as a genuine celes- 
tial document, and produced a profound impression 
among the highly-wrought populace. 

The Church authorities were not slow in dis- 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
of danger. In its first bursts of contagious power, 
when thousands in a single city were swept into 
it, little could be done to withstand its spread 
among the enthusiastic people ; but, the moment 
the strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, the Church set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely with all who 
taught or implied that men could cleanse themselves 
of Bin by self-prescribed and self-inflicted penance, 
without the mediation of the Church ; and in de- 
fence of social order the secular authorities ioined 
in the work of checking organized flagellation. 
Pope Clement VI. and Emperor Charles IV., as 
well as the Sorbonne at Pans, united their efforts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu- 
ance of flagellation-pilgrimages, while many sub- 
ordinate representatives of the Church and many 
heads of countries and of cities resorted to ex- 
I treme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
I them a dangerous fanaticism. The popular mania 
for flagellation was soon checked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all such contagions do, as soon as the 
suggestive-idea loses its fascination and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sets in. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arrived at the radical view tliat self-inflicted pen- 
ance was sufficient for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary. Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. The subject became of such import- 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate against the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their glorification of their own self- 
prescril^d form of penance. For many years later 
the sect persist^ in Thuringia and other regions, 
allying itself with chiliastic expectations and join- 
ing with many sporadic types of neresy. In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not wholly pass away before the Reformation. 

LiTiRATURa— E. G. PBrstemann, Die ehristl. Oeisslergesetl- 
sohajten^ Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, Flaoellation and the 
Flagellants^ ed. London, 1908 ; J. P. C. Hecker, Epidemies of 
the Middle J^es^ London, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Oermaniae 
Chrtmieon, Fnnkfort, 1534 ; Jacob von K6nigshoven, Blsass. 
und Strasshwrg. Chronik, Leipzig, 1870-71 ; H. C. Lea, Hist, 
of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, New York, 1888 ; C. 
Schmidt, * Lied ond Predict der Qeissler von 1849,* in SK, 
1887, p. 889fl.4 Historia FlageUantiwn, written by Jacques 
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Bpllefta» publiihtdAnonTmouily, Parte, 1700 ; • Monachl Patovin! 
girpnioon' (in Muratori. ArU, Ital. vili. 661; ‘The Chronicle 
of Salim Mne (in Monununta historiea ad prtnnneiaM Parman- 
PlaeentiMmperUnentia, Hi. [Parma, 1867]); R. HOniffor, 
m DeutecAland, Berlin. 1882; F. ClosMer 
Leipriff, 1870; C. Bartsch, Germania, 
xjT. (1880^) ; W. B&ni^er, Kaihol. devteehet KirchenlUd, 
pjS$i 2* *** Haupt, ‘(Seteaelung, Kirchliche,’ in 

PRBM Vi. (1899) 482-444. RUPUS k. JONKS. 


. FLEECE (Greek and Roman). ^ — At a primi- 
tive stage of culture, fleeces were used as raiment 
or covering. In antiquity we find frequent traces 
of this use (Pans. iv. 11. 3, viii. 1. 6, x. 38. 3 ; 
M. Besnier, in Daremberg-Saglio. s.v, ‘ Pelles,* iv. 
371 ff.). The Libyans were known to make their 
coverings, garments, and shoes out of goat’s hide 
only (Hippokr. Tepl tpijt roi^vov, in Wilamowitz- 
Mfillendorfi; Grieck Lesehuch, ii. [1908 ff.] 271. 
30 ff.). Hides could also be used for bedding 
(Theocr. xxvii. 63), or they were placed on a hard 
seat as a kind of cushion ; cf. e.a. the panther’s hide 
of the Belvedere torso ( W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen 
des vatkanisrMn Museums, ii. [Berlin, 1908] 9ff., 
pi. 2), or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 
from Pergamon {Ath, Mitt, xxxv. [1910] 617, pi. 
27. 3). The Lares were represented as protectors 
of the fields by being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs* skins (W. W. Fowler, Rom. 

London, 1899, p. 101 ; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult, 
d. Rbmer, Munich, 1902, p. 151. 3). In Mamurius’ 
fur-clad appearance we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism. (H. 
Prini^heim, Arch. Beitr. e. Gesch. d. eleus. Kults, 
Munich, 1906, p. 27 f.,^ and Pley, op. eit. infra, p. 24, 
hold a different opinion.) In none of tnese cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a fir-tree as an offering to Pan, the god of hunters 
{Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 3 ; cf. also G, Kaibel, Epigr. 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide or the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the priest’s share 
(Schoemann-Lipsius, Griech. Altert. ii. [Berlin, 
1902] 447 f. ; F. Puttkammer, Quomodo Greed in 
sacrijiciis cames distribuerint, Kfinigsberg, 1912, 
p. 7 If. ; sometimes the god is named as the re- 
cipient of the fleeces ; cf. Dittenberger, SvU.K 
Leipzig, 1898^1901, nos. 666. 14 ; 633. 10). 

On the other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysiac 
orgies, in order to become similar to the goat-like 1 
god (Hesychius, s.v, rpayrj<p6pot ; cf. also Pans. ii. 
23. 1), and in the same manner the nehrif-garment 
of the Sabazios mystics will have to be interpreted 
(P. Stengel, Die griech, Kultusaltert,*, Munich, 
1898, p. 146. 14 ; Amob. v. 39, p. 209. 3, ed. Reifier- 
scheief). We may not, however, as Robertson Smith 
{Rd. Sem., 1889, p. 454 f. ) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus {de Mens. iv. 
65, p. 119. 19 f., ed. Wiinsch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal could likewise be 
transferred to the wearer of its fleece. Pliny {HN \ 
viii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear- 
less by being covered with the hide of a fearless 
ass. Herakies renders the young Aias invulner- 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, ‘ Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und AW- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Rel, Vers, u, Vorarb, XI. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8 ff.). 

The belief in the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Aber- 

g lauben,* pp. 73, 79, 82, and passim ; Daremberg- 
aglio, s.v, • Pelles,* iv. 373. 27-33 ; W. KroB, 
Antiker Aberglaube, Hamburg, 1897, p. 27 ; L. 
Deubner, de Incubatione, Leipzig, 1900, p. 27 f. ; 
Abt, in Schiele’s Religion, i. [1^9], s.v. * Amulette,’ 
p. 452 ; F. Tambornino, * De antiquorum daemon- 
ismo,* Rel, Vers. u. Vorarb. vii. iii. [1909] 88 ; 

1 For a more gonorsl trestnMnt, mo ort Wool < 


Pley, 100, 102 ff.). Not only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apotropseic power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with the same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Fehrle, 
Alemannia, 3rd ser., iv. 16, 19) ; on the other hand, 
the hide as such seems to have been credited with 
special influences, independent of the animal it 
belonged to. It is difficult to state, in each 
case, now far the belief in the magic power of a 
sacrificed animal’s skin must here be taken into 
account {ARW xiii. [1910] 491 f.; Kroll, <6. viii. 
[1905], Usenerheft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, as when 
I fresh sheep-hides were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 

I XXX. 118), in which case the warmth of the hiue 
had a soothing effect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic uses ; they appear 
side by side, as is customary in popular medicine. 

! The hide is used in many ways : a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to quell the fear of snakes (Pliny, xxviii. 
150) ; a sleeve made of wolfs hide is worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bewitched (Pliny, 
xxviii. 157) ; shoes made of beaver- or seal-skin are 
potent against gout {ib. xxxii. 110; Alex. Trail, 
li. 581, Puschmann) ; the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a terror or nose-bleeding {ib. 
xxviii. 61) ; amulets are wrapped in pieces of fur 
and worn (cf. Tambornino, l.c.) ; vines are cut with 
a scythe which has been wiped with the skin of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvii. 265) ; the vessel in which 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hyeena, to ensure good germination (Geopon. ii. 
18. 8 ; Colum. ii. 9. 9 ; PalTad. x. 3. 1) ; a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skin of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines (Geopon. i. 14. 3 ; Pallad. i. 35. 16). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hysena, crocodile, or seal round its precincts, 
and then hang it up before the front-door (Geopon. 
i. 14. 5; cf. Pallad. i. 35. 14; Orph. Argon. 762 f.). 
A piece of the seal’s skin, which protects against 
lightning, is always worn (Suet. Aug. 90) ; ouring 
a thunderstorm one repairs to a tent made of seal- 
skin (Pliny, ii. 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of ships (Lydus, de Mens. p. 181. 19 ff., ed. 
Wiinsch). Magic texts are written on hymna- 
hides (Wessely, ‘Neue gr. Zauberpap.,* Denk- 
schriften d. Wiener Akaa., 1893, p. 26. 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt ram’s hide are used (Marc. 
£mp. 33. 56, p. 346, ed. Helmreich). Perhaps the 
strange record of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with the magic power of fleeces (Mytho^r, 
Vat. i. 24, where the text of the Vaticanus, aocordmg 
to O. Rossbach’s kind information, is as follows : 

* [pellem auream] in qua iovis in celum ascendit *) ; 
and it is not impossinle that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its origin in the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the knightly power and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. Eisler, Weltenmomtd, 
Munich, 1910, p. 566. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on R. ii. 106, ed. Bekker (cf., however, Eur, 
El. 718 ff.). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides as coverings ; they allowed only 
linen for that purpose (lamblichus, Vita Pyth. 
100 ). 

Not only in magic, but also in cult, the super- 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident. 
And here, too, they are not specific properties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses bears evidence of the 
magic cnaracter in general (cf. Harrison, Proleg<nn,\ 
Camb. 1908, p. 27). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Pelion were used to attract 
rain (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, Leipzig, 1906, p. 6f,), 
we need not conclude that the fleece was chosen 
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as a simile for the clouded sky (Eisler, 80 ff.). The 
other testimoDies which Pley (p. 21 ff.) adduces for 
the use of fleeces in rain-magic do not belong to the 
present category, or are very doubtful. The aegis 
of Zeus, however, may be interpreted as a mythical 
parallel of the * weather-fleece,’ which, when shaken 
py the god, had the power of producing rain and 
etorm (fl. xvii. 593 ff. ; O. Gruppe, Griech, Myth,, 
Munich, 1906, p. 823). This is not the only mar- 
vellous property of the lems. It is above all a 
KftbptTfrpov, a magic terror, that puts foes to flight 
(Schol. on n. XV. 29). In this connexion Athene 
has taken it over. That the aegis-* shield * is only 
a later stage of development (M. Mayer, Arch, 
Jahrh, vii. [18921 198), and that the aegis is origin- 
ally a genuine fleece, is proved by the fact that 
occasionally the goddess wram herself in the aegis 
{II, xviii. 204), and that the jRoman Juno Sospita, 
who is clad in a goat’s hide (Wissowa, 117; JHS 

xxi. [1901] 227), is probably descended from an old 
Ionian type of Athene (Petersen, Eom, Mitt, ix. 
[1894] 296 f.). 

The magic fleece is used in agrarian rites under 
the name of K<p6iov, which has nothing to do 
with Zeus (Harrison, 23 ff.). In the last third of 
the month Maimakterion there was a procession 
in honour of the chthonic Meilichios (Eust. ad Od, 

xxii. 481, p. 1935 initio ; E. Pfuhl, de Athen, pompis 
sacris, Berlin, 1900, p. 62; Nilsson, Ath, Mitt, 
xxxiii. [1908] 285), who later on was iden tilled with 
Zeus. In this procession the dtov k(p8lop mentioned 
by Eust. (f.c.) was most probably carried round. 
Since for the same period a sacrifice to Zeus Georgos, 
a kindred god to Zeus Meilichios, is recorded (Prott, 
Fasti sacri, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 7, 10 f.), and in the 
month Maimakterion fields were ploughed and corn 
sown (Preller-Robert, Gr, Myth, i. [Berlin, 1894] 
131. 2; G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 
1898, p. 58), the Siov KipSiov was probably borne 
round the tilled land, in order to protect the seed 
within this magic circle against all evil (cf. also 
Preller, Po/emon./m^rm., Leipzig, 1838, p. 141, and 
the above-mentioned magic rite for protecting the 
farm against hail). Zeus Maimaktes and the 
Maimakteria (Preller-Robert, l,c,) have nothing to 
do with this festival (cf. Pfuhl, Lc., whose reasoning, 
however, is not satisfactory). On the other hand, 
the festival Skirophoria, in which a sacred ploughing 
and sowing — evidently enacted in analogy to the 
profane ploughing and sowing at that season — was 
performed (Plut. Coning, prese, 42, p. 144»), belongs 
to this sphere. Here, too, the Siop Kcpdiop was used 
(Suid. s,v. Stop Ktpdiop), in the same manner, no doubt, 
as at the feast of Meilichios. The cathartic pro- 
perties of the Ktpdiop seem to have developed 
later out of its agrarian functions. Not only was 
the magic fleece able to ward off* evil, but any one 
brought into touch with it was freed from all 
uncleanness and evil influences. Therefore, those 
in need of ritual cleansing placed themselves or 
their left foot (Hesych. 8,v, Aibt KipSiop; cf. Ame- 
lun", Atti della Pontif, Acc,, 1905, p. 128 ff.) on 
such a fleece (Pley, 11 ; Phryn. Prasp, soph. p. 9. 
14 f. , ed. Borries ; the * fleece ’ on the scene represent- 
ing the * cleansing of Theseus ’ [Gaz. arch, ix. (1884) 
352 f. ; Gruppe, p. 892. 1] is more than doubt- 
ful), and those who were submitted to the various 
cleansing ceremonies of initiation (Schoemann- 
Lipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. Z.c. ; Hauser, Bom, Mitt, xxv. [1910] 287 f. ; 
to a different category must be assigned Aristoph. 
Nub, 730, cf. A. Dieterich, Kl, 5cAr., Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 117 ff. ). The purpose of the fleece on a * Thracian 
rider * relief {ABW xv. [1912] 167, pi. 1, no. 4) is not 
clear. Not a ram’s hide (Pley, 31), but the custom- 
ary net of infvloi that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in MUUer-Wieseler {Denk- 
maUr, ii. [Gfittingen, 1881], fig. 137, cf. p. 95). It is 


not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boar 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegea 
(Pfister, ‘ Reliquienkult,’ Vers, u , Vorarh, V. i. 
[1909] 324 f.) may once have been used in a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been inaicated above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were probably in part due to the fact that 
hides of sacriheed animals were used. The 8fiop 
Kt^diop originated from the skin of an animal offered 
as sacrifice (Pley, 11). This signification of sacrificial 
animals’ hides can be clearly recognized in several 
cases. The Upal yvpoLKes of the Andanian mysteries 
were allowed to wear only soles of felt or of the 
skin of sacrificed animals (Dittenberg, SylL^no. 663. 
23 ; Prott-Ziehen, Leges Grctc, Sacras, li. i. [Leipzig, 
1906], p. 183, § 4). The alhogalerus, which the 
flamen Dialis wore on his head, likewise had to be 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Pley, 38 ; 
incorrectly explained in E. Sam ter, Familienfeste 
d, Griechen u, Bbmer, Berlin, 1901, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the luperci were cut out of the hide of 
the goat which had been sacrificed to Faunus {ABW 
xiii. [ 1910] 490 ff. ). The special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in 
the significance oi the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view we must interpret 
the custom of confarreatio, where bride and bride- 
groom sat on a seat covered with the fleece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Serv. ad Aen. iv. 374). But the 
special purport of this ceremony lies in the fact 
that the sitting side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable. The present 
writer considers it very improbable that tnere is 
any closer connexion between this ceremony and 
the pellis lanata, on which in Rome the young wife 
sat down as soon as she had entered the house of 
her husband (A. Rossbach, Bom, Ehe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p. 324 f.). As this custom is found also among 
other tribes (Samter, 101 f.), it must have an in- 
dependent meaning. Probably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitfulness, as the Indian parallel 
(Olaenberg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463) shows; in 
this case again the fleece exerts its magic powers. 
We do not know the special reason why the young 
married couple, in Attica, were visited by the 
priestess of Athene, bearing the aegis (Suid. s.v. 
alyls) ; but here, too, a magic rite may be supposed, 
for the purpose of fruitfulness. 

In some dream -oracles it was the custom that he 
who interrogated the god liw down to sleep on the 
hide of a sacrificed animal (Deubner, de Jncub. 27 ; 
Eust. ad II. ii. 233, p. 1057, 64 ; for the oracle of 
Faunus, cf. R. Heinze, Virgils ep, Technik, Leipzig, 
1903, p. 172. 2). The god was understood to be 
moved by the fleece of the animal that had been con- 
secrated to him to give the desired enlightenment. 

Litbraturb.— The leading sources and authorities have been 
noted in the article. An attempt to treat the significance of 
the fleece in ancient cu't is offered by J. Pley, ‘ De lanae in anti- 
quorum ritibus usu,’ in Rel, Vera. u. Vorarb, xi. ii. [Oiessen, 
1911] 1 ff. Though this does not exhaust the subject, the author*! 
leading idea of close relationship between fleece and wool is 
correct and important. L. DEUBNBR. 

FLIES.— See Animals, Baalzsbub. 

FLOOD.— See Dbluob. 

FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the growth of an ap- 
preciation of flowers amongst civilized peoples in 
ancient and modem times. ^ 

z. Jewish.— An examination of the references 
to flowers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
results. The country in which the Jews lived 
was carpeted with flowers, especially in the early 
spring; and their variety and beauty elicit the 

iFor other ispecti of the iubjeot, lee art Tan abb 
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admiration of travellers to*day. The flowers in 
Palestine which specially attract the traveller’s 
attention are the tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of Bethlehem, crocus, mallow, and 
8<^rlet anenione. So little thought did the Jews 
ttve to their flowers that, as far as we know, they 
did not bestow distinctive names upon fidl of them. 
Thus the Heb. word shushdn^ which is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by icpW, 
and in English by ‘lily.* Its use in Ca 6^* (‘his 
lips are [as] lilies 0 suggests that both here and in 
the NT KpLvw should be rendered by ‘scarlet 
anemone ’—one of the commonest and most beauti> 
flowers in Palestine (cf., however, Ldw, JE 
viii. 88 f.). The representation of pomegranates 
on the pillars of the Temple (1 K 7“ *) and on the 
priestlv ephod (Ex 28**) was probably borrowed 
from Egypt. According to Flinders Petrie {HDB 

i. 269), the design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotus-and-bud border. 

If by the appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic significance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which would suggest 
such appreciation. The Jew, who inhabited a 
country which was more or less surrounded by 
deserts, had a vivid appreciation of the fertility of 
his own land. Thus, one of the Psalmists says: 
‘ The valleys also are covered over with com ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Ps 65^*). Its 
fertility was often used as a symbol of spiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and in the latter 
part or Isaiah, where the prophet calls upon the 
trees and mountains to rejoice with him in view 
of what God had accomplished : * Break forth into 
singing, ye mountains, 0 forest, and every tree 
therein ’ (Is 44^) ; and, again : ‘ The mountains and 
the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the held shall clap their hands* 
(5.5^*). The words which immediately follow, 
‘Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thought 
in the mind of the writer was that of the glorious 
fertility which the blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to His land. 

The New Jerusalem, the description of which 
in the Apocalypse is largely based upon the Jewish 
imagery of the OT, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, but it has no 
flowers. The ‘never fading flowers* are a Chris- 
tian addition to the Jewish conception of Paradise. 

2 . Graeco-Roman.— When we turn from Hebrew 
to Greek and Roman literature, we find the ap- 
preciation of flowers hardly more developed. In 
Greek and Latin writers we find proofs of careful 
observation of natural scenes, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flowers. They 
were constantly used as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; but, if we may judge from the litera- 
ture which has survived, there was no apprecia- 
tion of their glory and significance such as could 
inspire Wordsworth to write : 

*To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.* 

Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer- 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only^ ap- 
proach in Greek art to such an appreciation is in 
the acanthus leaves carved on tlie Corinthian 
columns ; but this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a geometrical formula. ^ 

3. Christian.— It would be impossible to find in 
classical or in Jewish pre-Christian literature any 
parallel to the saying of Christ, ‘Consider the 


lilies of the field, how they grow ’ (Mt 6*). This, 
and the further statement that not all the wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiment which wealth 
might provide, could make a man as beautiful as 
a flower of the field, constituted a new revelation. 
It must have been startling, indeed, to His audience 
to hear one of their commonest flowers compared 
with the greatest of their kings, and to his disad- 
vantage. How little the Jews and those to whom 
the words of Christ afterwards came were pre- 
pared to appreciate this teaching may be inferred 
from the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is commented on by early 
Christian writers, there is apparently no reference 
to these words for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries were to pass before 
His followers could claim that they had obeyed 
this teaching of their Master. 

In the 15tTi cent. , when landscape painting was 
for the first time practised in Europe, flowers 
began to be introduced not merely as ornamental 
accessaries, but as an integral part of the painting. 

Although there is something artificial and un- 
natural in the conception of a flower garden, which 
is an attempt to idealize Nature, nevertheless the 
development of a taste for flower gardens may be 
regarded as a rough index of the development of 
an appreciation of the beauty of flowers. Bacon, 
in his essay ‘ on Gardens,’ supplies a list of flowers 
which should be in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
should be so ordered that ‘things of beauty* 
should be always ‘in season.* He recognizes that 
the love of gardening represents a higher ideal 
than the love of architecture. Thus he writes : 
*God Almitfhty first planted a garden, and indeed it is the 
purest of human pleaMtjres ; it is the greatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks : and a man shall ever see that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 
sooner than tc garden fln^y, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.’ 

The artificiality which, after Bacon*s time, char- 
acterized English and still more French gardens, 
was not unknown in his own time, for he writes : 
‘I for my part do not like images cut out in 
juniper.’ 

The modem appreciation of the beauty of flowers, 
which found expression in Goethe and Words- 
worth, was an outcome of the general movement 
towards the appreciation of Nature and of natural 
scenery which dates from the Renaissance. The 
influence of Augustine and those who adopted him 
as their master nad led men to associate evil with 
every form of matter, and made it difficult for 
them to regard it as a vehicle whereby the un- 
written thoughts of the Creator might be expressed. 
One of the first English writers to express the 
latter idea was Thomson (1700-1748), who wrote : 

* There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

. . . not a flower 

But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain. 

Of His unrivall’d pencil.’ 

Half a century later Wordsworth wrote : 

*One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.’ 

The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth posses^, 
has been shared by many who have written since 
his time. 

4* Japanese.— Of non-Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modern time, the Japanese possess by 
far the most striking appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers. Baron Hubner, contrasting the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and of natural scenery in Europe with that found 
in Japan, writes : 
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are not perhaps entirely insensible to them, but if tbey do 
them, it is in a vague, undefined sort of way, for which 1 
would be puzzled to account. It is not so with the Japa 


*The Japanese are wonderful lovers of nature. In Europe a 
feeling for beauty has to be developed by education. Our 
peasants will talk to you of the fertility of the soil, of the 
abundance of water so useful for their mills, of the value of their 
woods, but not of the picturesque charms of the country. They 
' ' rely insensible to them, but if they do feel 
rhich they 

. I Japanese 

labourer. With him the sense of beauty is innate.* 

In the 9th cent. A.D. the Japanese Emperor Saga 
held garden parties during the flowering of tlie 
cherry blossoms, at which the literati of the day 
composed verses in honour of flowers. 

At the present day some of the most important 
festivals observed m Japan are those connected 
with the blossoming of certain flowers. The 
cherry-blossom festival is preceded by that of the 
plum, and followed in succession by those of the 
peony, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum, and maple. 
Every Japanese is familiar with the ode written by 
the poet Motoori in the 17th cent., of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is : 

'Should uny out uk me what the npirit of Japan ie like, 1 
Should point to the bloseoms of the wild cherry-tree bathing in 
the beams of the morning eun.* 

The lotus is the flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit world, and the figure of 
Buddha is often represented as seated on a lotus 
flower. Lotus flowers made of gold or silver paper 
are carried at funerals, and tombs are decorated 
with them at the Festival of the Dead. Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food oflerings for 
the spirits of the dead. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional lines. In every school a very large 
amount of time is devoted to the instruction of the 
scholars in the art of arranging flowers according 
to traditional rule. The standard by which they 
judge of the beauty of flowers is wholly diflerent 
from that accepted in Europe, and seems to many 
Europeans highly artificial. The mass of blossoms 
present in a European bouquet would not convey 
any pleasing impression to a Japanese. They 
study the growth and habits of the plant which 
produces the flower, and pay great regard to stem, 
leaf, and bud, and to their balance and linear 
distribution. The art of flower arrangement is 
said to have been introduced into Japan in the 6th 
cent. A.D., and several Chinese priests are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex- 
ponents of this art in connexion with various 
religious ceremonies. The present style of flower 
arrangement was developed later, and was speci- 
ally encouraged by a J^anese shogun who lived 
in the 17th century. There is a good deal of 
symbolism involved m the choice and arrangement 
of flowers, and many weird superstitions, derived 
from Chinese philosophy and connected with good 
and bad luck, are associated with the arrangement 
and subsequent disposition of the flowers. 

Although the Japanese are the most painstaking 

g ardeners to be found anywhere in the world, 
ower gardens such as are common in Europe can 
hardly l>e said to exist. The Japanese garden is 
a landscape garden. For nearly five centuries 
Japanese artists have been studying and elaborat- 
ing the rules for the formation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessors, and witn fascinat- 
ing results. By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have been reduced to a 
fiftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
may harmonize with the tiny garden in which they 
are to be planted. The object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the efleot created in the mmd of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape. The older 
landscape gardeners who are credited with intro- 
ducing this art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
tliey endeavoured by their art to express in sym- 
bolic form ideas such as content, calm, and piety. 
5i €^hiaese.-^The Chinese cultivate market 


gardens with laborious care, and are fond of con- 
structing flower gardens in which bare rocks and 
ponds are the principal features. These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 
plants are arranged in pots of various designs. 
Flowers grow throughout China in prodigal pro- 
fusion, and the Chinese are ^ecially fond of those 
which have sweet scents. They also use flowers 
and their artificial substitutes as ornaments to put 
in their hair, but they generally have little ap- 
preciation of flowers apart from their regard for 
them ae ornaments or as providing sweet scents. 

6. Hindu, etc. — In India, flower gardens are 
rare, though flowers are extensively used for mak- 
ing garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
show honour to strangers. Aa artificial flowers, 
however, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it can hardly be maintained 
that their use in this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any real appreciation of their beauty. The 
Rigveda consists of hymns addressed to ^Nature- 
gods ; and in the Atharva, flowers are mentioned 
only in magic charms. In later Indian literature, 
however, lyric and dramatic poetry, as well as 
elegant prose literature, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as in later Jewish literature there are repeated 
references to the beauty of the floral world (cf. the 
references in Blau’s index to Bohtlingk’s Ind. 
j^rwcAc, St. Petersburg, 1870-73; Lfiw’s art. 
‘Plants,* in JE, and various artt. on individual 
flowers, e,g, ‘ Lily * and * Rose,* in the same work). 
In Muhammadan Persia, flowers receive e(|ual 
consideration throughout literature (cf. Philipp, 
Beitrage zur Darstdlung dts pers, Lebens nach 
Mu^li^uddin Sa*di, Halle, 1901, p. 5f.), while 
even Pahlavi literature made each flower sacred to 
a godling {Bund, xxvii. 24 [SBE v. (1880) 103 f.]). 
Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
who stops to pick wild flowers, or who expresses 
any admiration for them, is in danger ot being 
mistaken for a lunatic. In Micronesia and Poly- 
nesia, the attitude is different, for there flowers 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie dtr 
Naturvblker^ Leipzig, 1860-72, V. ii. 63, vi. 46, 
and authorities there cited). 

Litsiutvu.— B etides the literature mentioned in the art, tee 
A Biese, D^vtlopmsnt Fseling/or Mature^ London, 1905. 

Charles H. Robinson. 

FCETICIDE. — Destruction of thehuman embryo 
has not among any people become a social habit, 
as gener^ infanticide has done among some modem 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians. Throughout history its pre- 
valence has been sporadic. One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conterminous, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be stated to be 
ignorant of its possibility. ^ Its practice does not in- 
volve any high degree ot knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
those accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower r^es.* Nor 
does it, at any stage of culture, necessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality. As often 
as not — for instance, among the ancient Italians in 
many cases, and among many modem savage tiibes 
—the sole reason is poverty. The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and preven- 
tion of conception. 

'The lame oonsiderations,* mvi Wettermarok, *aa iudooe 
■avaget to kill their new-born infants also induce them to 
destroy the fetus before it has proceeded into the world from 
the mother's bodb^.** 

^ 8o in the East Indian Arohipelago(J. Q. F. Riedel, Dssftiik-sn 
krouhMrigs Rosssn, Hague, 1886, pp. 24 [Bum], 802 (Tenimber 
and Tlmorlant]). 

216.858. 5Jr/L418. 
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Besides the hardshij^s of wild life and the intense 
struggle for existence in modem civilization, there 
are secondary^ reasons for the practice. A per- 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing.^ 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter- 
cot^e.® The length of the period of suckling, 
which may drive the husband to form other ties, is 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast.* 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a new life, the crime, as already 
noted, has nowhere and at no time been a social 
habit. The progressive evolution of culture in- 
volves the displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and in the last half century foeticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial preven- 
tion of conception. 

The social attitude towards the crime has followed 
a similar evolution. Kude indifference to child- 


of the embryo involves no conflict with the instinct 
of maternal or parental love. 

*Oon8idering/ as Westermarck obserTSS, *that the same 
degree of sympathy cannot be felt with regard to a child not 
yet bom as with regard to an infant, it is not surprising to And 
that feticide is practised without objection even by some peoples 
who never commit infanticide.' He instances Samoa and tbs 
Mitchell Islands.1 

Foeticide is not referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omission is one indication, among many, of 
the intense regard felt by the Jewish people for 
parenthood and the future of their race. Hinduism 
and Isl&m show an inconsistency between theory 
and practice. 

*In a country like India . . . where six-sevenths of ths 
widows, whatever their age or position in life may be, art 
absolutely debarred from re-marriage, and are compelled to rely 
upon the uncertain support of their relatives, ft is scarcely 
Bur^trising that great crimes should be frequently practised to 
conceal the results of immorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal abortion should, especially, be an act of almost daily 
commission, and should have become a trade among oertaUk of 
the lower mid wives.' ^ 

Yet the old laws forbade it and classed it ai 


murder has given place in advancing culture to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unborn child 
was regarded as venial in comparison. The whole 
question of ethical valuation was complicated by 
tne speculations of early animistic philosophy, 
which from the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Both ^e sentiment 
and the legislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely induenced 
by the incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can be drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on the one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral objection to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. Hence it may be laid down that in- 
fanticide and foeticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artificial method of 
subsistence. Where agricultural and pastoral cul- 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as the sexual morality, dependent 
upon the matrimonial system of any given people. 
Cases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Kome, are of little significance. An example of 
the direct variation may be found in the early 
Hebrews ; and of its modem form in the modern 
European peoples, including the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, where the results of the matri- 
monial system have overlaid the primary objection 
to foeticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoples it is just possible 
to connect the existence of the moral oojection 
with upward progress from the natural and pre- 
carious mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in- 
stance, artificial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality.* The Dakotas did not regard it 
as a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did BO regard it.* A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs : 

* The procuring of abortion, although universally practised by 
all classes of females in Kafir society, is nevertheless a crime of 
oonsiderable magnitude in the eye of the law ; and when brought 
to the knowledge of the chief, a fine of four or five head of cattle 
Is inflicted. The accomplices are equally guilty with the female 

As distinguished from infanticide, destruction 

1 JfJ i #99, 418; Ploss-BarteUi, Da§ Wnbf, Leipzig, 1902, L 
SSI f 

S * Spencer-Gillen*, 61, 264 ; *>606. 

* G. Tomer. Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 79, 280. 

• S^cSemft, Indian ffiuad. 1868-67. lil. 248; 

Plow-Bartels, i. 848. „ 

• Warner, In Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laiwi and 
CiMfems. Mt. Coke, 18^ p« 82. 


murder, placing it in the same category as homi- 
cide, neglect of the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor.* It is one of the three acts 
which make women outcastes, the others being the 
murder of a husband or of a Brahman.* The myth 
of ‘ the wiping ott‘ of sins ’ in the Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortionist, the bhrunahan, whose 
name and crime end the lists : * beyond him who 
has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.** 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destruction of any form or degree of life. 
The hhikkhu *who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to procuring abortion, is no Samana, 
and no follower of the Saxyaputta.** 

In Persia, according to rolak, abortion is regu- 
larly practised to prevent illegitimate births ; and 
legislation ignores the crime.^ In Turkey there 
is the same indiflerence, and the practice is not 
uncommon.* 

The Avesta theorizes on the date at which the 
embryo becomes animate, and its condemnation 
of fceticide is detailed. 

* ** That man does not follow the way of the Law, O Zara- 
thushtra, who commits the Baodhdvar$ta orime with a damsel 
and an old woman, " said Zarathusbtra. ' ^ Describing the orime, 
tiie Vendidad (xv. 13 ff.) says that, if a maid who is with child 
unlawfully tells her lover, * 1 have conceived by thee,' and he 
replies, * Go then to the old woman and apply to her tor one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee miscarriai^e,’ and the old 
woman biings some banga or ihaMa, that kills in the womb or 
expels the foetus, and the man saye, ' Cause thy fruit to perish,' 
* the sin is on the head of all three.' 

The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pre^ant for four months and 
ten days, the child is mrmed and a soul added to 
its hoay.^* The uttering of a charm is also fre- 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in- 
trude even in such practices as this. Similarly the 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans- 
formed into an evil spirit, angiaq^ which avenged 
the crime. 

In his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be sufl'ered to come to the birth when the 
parents have passed the age assigned for procrea- 
tion.^* Aristotle, carrying on the Hellenic tradi- 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion oefore the 
foetus is animate, in cases where the mother has 


1 Jf/l. 413 f. 

9 Ohevers, Report on Medical Juritprudmoe m tho Bengal 
Presidenev, Calcutta, 1864, p. 712. 

9 Sacred Lawn of the Aryae (SBB ii. [1897] 74, 281). 

4 Ib, {SEE xiv. [1882] 183) ; see Lawt of Manu (SEB zzv. 
[1886]), V. 90. 

» //yr/me of the Atharvaveda (SEB xUl. [1897] 166, 621X 
• Vinaya Texte (SEE xiii. [1881] 236). 

7 Polak, Die Pereien, Leip^g, 1865. i. 217. 

4 Ploss-Bartels, i. 846. • SEE zziU. [1888] 886. 

lOSBKiv. [1896] 177 ff. 

H Rink, Talet and Traditiont of*b$Bikime, Sdinlmrgta, IBtfe 
pp. 46, 489 f. 

» Plato, Rep, T. 4601. 
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already given birth to the number of children en- 
joined by the State.^ Under the Roman Empire 
the practice of foeticide was carried on for reasons 
of poverty, sensuality, or luxury. Seneca speaks of 
it as practised by lashionable women in order to 
preserve their beauty.^ Lecky concludes : 

*lt WM probably regarded by the average Romans of the 
later days of Paganism much as Englishmen in the last century 
regarded convivial excesses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
soaraeiy to deserve censure.* * 

An attempt was made by the Antonines to pre- 
vent the loss of children consequent upon the 
practice.^ 

Greeks and Romans made a commencement of 
speculation as to the biological value of the em- 
l^onic life. ^ Distinguishing sharply between 
fceticide and infanticide, they put it that the un- 
born child was not homo, not even infans, bat 
merely a spss animantis. It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.* 

Christian philosophy, and consequently Christian 
legislation, applied from the first *the healthy 
sense of the value and sanctity of infant lim 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from 
pagan societies’* to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 

*Preventioii of birth,* saserts Tertullisn, *!• s precipitation 
of murder ; nor does it matter whether one take away a life 
when formed, or drive it aw^ while forming. He also is a man 
who is about to be one. Even every fruit already exists in 
itsseed.) 

Empirical knowledge was combined with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine to establish a theory of embryonic 
animation. This, of course, is to lie distinguished 
from ‘quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after conception. Aristotle held 
that the soul of the zygote at conception was the 
vemtative only, that after a few days it was 
informed by the animal soul, and later by the 
rational. His followers distinguished between 
the male and female embryo in the date of anima- 
tion. The male was regarded as being animated 
forty days after conception, the female eighty 
days. Later the moment of animation was iixed 
for both sexes at the fortieth day. The Roman 
jurists adopted the latter view.* The general 
distinction oetween the animate and the inanimate 
foetus was clearly held by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modern times. It was applied 
in practice by Augustine thus : 

Ths bodv ia created before the eouL The embryo before it 
Is endowed with a eoul is ii^omiatus, and ite destruction by 
human agency is to be punished with a fine. The embryo 
/ormofus is endowed with a soul ; it is an animate being ; its 
destruction is murder, and la to be punished vdth death.^ 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, which, however, was of rare occurrence, 
were condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had ordained.^* 

There was to the theory a natural corollary that 
the rnnbryoformtUus required to be baptized if it 
would be saved. Augustine held that tne embryo 
might share in the resurrection.^' Fulgentius 
argues: 

* It It to be bslitved beyond doubt that not only men who are 
eOBM to the use of reason, but infants, whether they die in 
their mother’s womb or after they are born, without baptism 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are punished 
with everlasting punishment in eternal fire, because, though 
they have no actual sin of their own, 3 'et they carry along with 
th^ the condemnation of original tin from th^ first conception 
and birth.’!* 


Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved.' 
Meanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and condemned 
all foBticide as murder.* 

Interesting variations of opinion are found as to 
the right of abortion. Plato and Aristotle held 
that the mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held that the foetus was merely the fruit of the 
womb, and that the soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that tne father alone bad the right to order 
abortion.* 

As early as the 4th cent., Gregory of Nyssa had 
evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo- Vitalism. 
He held that one and the same principle of life 
quickened the new organism from the first moment 
of its individual existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing the life, the vital principle 
built up the organism.* 

Modem biology holds that the zygote is a new 
individual from the moment, not of* conception * 
in the vague and popular sense, but of penetration 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Modem legisla- 
tion holds much the same view, bnt^ is less severe 
upon foeticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to regard the life of 
the embryo as less sacred than the life of the infant. 
Modem Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication.* 
Ecclesiastical influence had, until the 18th cent., 
been predominant in exacting extreme penalties 
against the practice. The humanitarian move- 
ment succeeded in abolishing the penalty of death.* 
Apart from the Papal tribunal, modem legislation 
punishes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 
practice 

^occupies a poaitioo mldwaif between that of the claMlo lawyers 
and that of the later Ohristian ecclesiaetlos. It la on the whole 
in favour of sacrificing the foatus whenever the interests of the 
mother demand such a sacrifice. General medical opinion is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualified control 
over l^e foetus in the womb, nor is it yet disposed to practise 
abortion on eugenic grounds. . . . Bodety itself must assume 
the responsibility of protecting the race.”! 

In medical circles there has recently been consider- 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu- 
able summary,* on the ethics of the question. One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
the right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother. Thus, though 
* alike on the aide of practice and of theory, a jpreat change has 
taken place in the attitude towards abortion, u must, however, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike the control of procreation by 
methods for preventing oonoeption, facultative abortion has 
not yet been embodied in our current social morality.’ * 

The practice is said to be ' extremely common ’ 
in En^and, France, Germany, and tne United 
States!** Perhaps this estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tendency on the part 
of the law towards leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rale, being punish^. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the question, it can 
hardly be separated from the social. 

* Whenever,* says Balestrini, * abortion becomes a social 
custom, it is the external manifestation of a people’s decadence, 
and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 
suppress the external manifestation.’ !! 

Mien Key argues that a civilization which permits the 
slaughter of its carefully selected adults in war has not yet won 
the right to destroy deliberately even Its most inferior vital 


> PbL vii. Ifi. 1836. 

* ihiiwfta, XXV. 8, 4 ; Seneca, od Belviam, 16. 

* Lecky, Hitt, of Buropean Morait *, London, 1890, il. 21 1 
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* 0. Oempens, CaHh, Bnsyo., 1907 fl., art. ' Abortion * ; Spaagsn- 
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produoUi in the womb. . . , The blind and aimless anxiety to 
oheiish the most hopeless and dej^raded fonns of life, even of 
unborn life, may well be a weakness, and, since it often leads to 
incalculable suffering, even a crime. But . . . before we are 
entitled to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, 
we must learn how to preserve it by abolishing such destructive 
influences, war, disease, bad industrial conditions, as are easily 
within our social power as civilized nations. i 

EULb well observes that * the necessity for abortion 
is j)reci8ely one of those results of reckless action 
which civilization tends to diminish. * * The observa- 
tion includes the abortion which is necessary for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraved. 

LfTBRATons. — There is an extensive modem literature, 
periodical and polemical, but the works cited in the article 
fuUyrefertoit. A. E. CRAWLEY. 


FOLKLORE.*— I. Definition and scope.— Folk- 
lore* consists of customs, rites, and beliefs belonging 
to individuals among the people, to groups oi 
people, to inhabitants of districts or places ; and 
Delonging to them apart from and oftentimes in 
definite antagonism to the accepted customs, rites, 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which the 


people and the groups of people belong. These 
customs, rites, and beliefs are mostly kept alive by 
tradition, that almost universal desire to carry on 
without alteration what one’s parents or prede- 
cessors performed or professed. They owe their 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses 
of the people do not belong to the civilization 
which towers over them and which is never of 
their own creation ; partly to certain of the people 
being isolated from centres of thought and cmture. 
Some beliefs, but no customs or rites, are due to 
those persons or generations of persons who, being 
peculiarly stunted in their mental equipment, are | 
unable to understand the phenomena oi nature or I 
the results of civilization. We may classify these 
two distinct branches of folklore as traditional and 
psychological. 

2. Materials. — The tradition -founded customs, 
rites, and beliefs constitute by far the larger mass 
of the folklore which has been collected and pub- 
lished in almost every country in Europe. Psycho- 
logical beliefs are much rarer. Unfortunately, the 
two groups have never been kept separate from 
each other even by students of folklore, and argu- 
ments based upon a belief which is wholly of 
psychological origin may be entirely fallacious and 
misleading unless it is used strictly in accord with 
its position in folklore classification. 

It is obvious that tradition may carry ns very far 
back into the past, and indeed it is one of the facts 
of traditional folklore, which is the most generally 
claimed and understood, that almost invariably 
research leads the investigator to the very earliest 
phases of racial and social life. Psychological 
folklore, on the contrary, relates only to the 
present, or rather to the period contemporary with 
the existence of the belief. This contrast is funda- 
mental, but it does not entirely separate the two 
classes. The investigator is met with a pheno- 
menon of peculiar significance, namely, that 
research into psychological folklore leads not only 
to the genesis of each particular belief which 
comes under that head, but thence by analogy to 
the best explanation of the genesis of all belief. 
The unity of folklore exists in its origins. The 

I Century nf the ChUd, New York, 1900, ch. L, Bunmuuriwd by 
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differences exist in the results which are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these two wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration mast be given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elements of each 
branch— custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; belief in the psychological branch. 

(1) Custom in folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embraces all those observances, local 
and personal, which are carried on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance— untouched by a 
rite, unconnected with a belief, simply and solely 
customs, personal, family, local, racial in their 
attachment. Examples of custom thus defined 
will best explain the distinctions. Of personal 
customs one of the most interesting is the mother’s 
custom at Carrickfergus, where, when giving her 
child the breast for the last time, she put an egg 
into its hand and sat on the threshold of the outer 
door with a leg on each side. Here is pure custom 
performed according to the demands of traditional 
usage and with no traditional reasons for its per- 
formance. Of family customs the best examples 
in this country come from the North, where the 
influence of certain families is still very strong, as, 
for instance, in the island of Argadia off Argyll- 
shire, where we have the record of the people 
swearing by the hand of Galium More. A custom 
belonging to the family of Holt of Aston-juxta- 
Birmingham is worth quoting in detaiL It took 
place on the 24th December in each year : 

* On this day, as soon as supper is over, a table is aet in the 
hall ; on it is set a brown loaf, with twenty silver threepences 
stuck on the top of it, a tankard of ale^ with pipes and tobacco ; 
and the two oldest servants have chairs behind it, to sit in as 
Judges if they please. The steward brings the servants, both 
men and women, by one at a time, covered with a winnow- 
sheet, and lays their right hand on the loaf, exfiosing no other 
part of the b^y. The oldest of the two Judges guesses at the 
person, by naming a name ; then the younger Judge, and, 
lastly, the oldest again. If they bit upon the right name, the 
steward leads the person back again ; but, if they do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 
makes low obeisance to the judges, but SMaks not a word. 
When the second servant was brought, the yeunger Judm 
guessed first and third ; and thiB they did alternately till all the 
money was given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the 
house the previous night forfeited his right to the money. No 
account is given of the origin of this strange custom, but it has 
been practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have full lilierty to drink, dance, 
sing, and go to bed when they please ’ (OenUeman'i Mdgazinet 
1796(1), 110). 

Elsewhere family customs are chiefly connected 
with land, manorial tenures, and semi-legal cases, 
many of which belong to the oldest periods of our 
history and deserve very careful examination from 
the folklore point of view. Thus, when the rector 
of Ruaii Minor in Cornwall claims his right, by 
ancient usa^e and prescription, of sending a horse 
into a certain field in the parish of Landewednack 
whenever it is cropped with corn and taking away 
as many sheaves as the horse can carry on its 
back, he is performing a custom which certainly 
comes from times when lands were held in common 
and not in severalty. Of local customs the best 
examples are municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
in London is carried on as a traditional custom. 
It is never questioned, and people would oppose 
its abolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 
in the history of the great city which are older 
than English history. And so with the Godiva 
ceremony at Coventry, the Shrewsbury ceremonies, 
and many other nlaces which have their own 
fecial customs. Racial custom is a much more 
difficult question to describe or to illustrate. 
Yet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 
afford the most obvious example. These people 

I stretch across the whole area from India to Western 
Europe, always preserving their custom of living 
in tents and not sleeping in a fixed habitat, and 
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always observing their own code of life. Besides 
these curious jieople every country has its local 
race-types differing from the dominant race. Thus 
in our own country, the people of Tacumshane in 
Ireland could not speak Iritm, but had a language 
of their own which was Chaucerian English ; they 
intermarried amongst themselves, dressed in their 
own colours, brown and yellow, and never departed 
from their own customs. Connaught has always 
had local racial CToups in its mountain ranges. 
The Highlands of Scotland present the same charac- 
teristics, and the Borderland was long known as 
the occupation ground of people whose law was 
the custom of their ancestors, not the legislation 
of the State. In Wales down to 1852 there are 
records of a curious red-haired race called Cochion, 
who lived by rules of their own and did not inter- 
marry with the suiTounding folk. In Cornwall 
there is the well-known example of the Gubbin 
people, of whom there exist notes dating from the 
17th century. These examples are special cases of 
race survival ; but all over the country, when for 
amusement or from inherited custom we admit to 
our house a first foot on New Year’s morn, who can 
be only a dark man or only a fair man, as the case 
may be, but never a woman, we are reverting to a 
racial custom. 

(2) Passing from custom to rite, there appears 
for the first time the touch of a religious sattction. 
The farmer wdio rescues his cattle from disease by 
burying a dead calf at the entrance of the cattle- 
shed is performing a personal rite of religious 
significance. The Manx cottager who looks for 
traces of a foot in the ashes of his fire-grate for the 
puimose of seeing in what direction the toes point 
— if to the door, signifying a death ; if to tlie 
fire-j)lace, a birth — is performing a family rite of 
religious significance. The * oblations to the wdiite 
bull* of Bury St. Edmunds w^as a local rite of 
religious significance. The rites of witchcraft are 
racial rites of religious significance. 

(3) Finally, in the division of belief, there are 
the same main features. Over and over again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in memory 
and in form beliefs which they personally enter- 
tain, and which may not be generally accepted. 
So, too, there are family beliefs some of which 
are of such special character as to contain many 
of the characteristics of totemism ; for example, 
the famous case of the Irish clan Coneely, who 
believe in their descent from a seal, will not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal. In local 
beliefs there is the significant feature of differentia- 
tion in the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
places. 

But the section of belief has an important branch 
of folklore belonging to it wdiich does not belong 
to the other sections, namely, the Mdrchen, the folk- 
tale or the nursery tale, which, found all over 
Europe and in India, has led to much discussion 
as to origin and significance. Folk-tales are the 
myths of the race. Myths are the accounts which 
the science of pre-scientific ages gave of phenomena 
which could not be understood except by such 
accounts as early knowledge and observation would 
allow. If myths accounted for the origin of man- 
kind, of the sun, moon, and stars, of the earth and 
trees, they accounted for them as creations of 
higher powers than man. The story into which 
the myth is woven is not a story to those who 
believe in the truth of the myth. It assumes the 
personal shane because the personal is the only 
form in which the early thought of mankind can 
be expressed. It lived on by &adition, because of 
its original sacred character, and the impossibility 
of altering a once firmly established myth. All 
research into myth confirms this view of its origin 
among primitive peoples. Amon% the higher 


barbaric peoples the same process of explaining 
phenomena which were not understood went on, 
and Greek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation of temple-rites and ancient worships 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greeks but which demanded explanation. In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gods of Greece became the gods oi moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
political and social progress — mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of his development. 

3. Historical value. — If this survey of the 
materials of folklore suffices to explain in general 
terms what the subject-matter is with which the 
folklorist has to deal, it wdli also have indicated 
to the student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weight of evidence for the past 
which is scarcely second in value to the historical 
record. History never has pretended to contain 
every human fact occurring at a place, on an 
occasion, in connexion with a personage or a 
people. And very often, where the historical 
record is faulty, the traditional record may be 
relied on to fill up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of nothing. A ‘ mere * myth, which is 
an expression often used by those who are not 
folklorists, does not exist, if by that expression is 
meant a story or account invented out of nothing, 
a mere fantasy or fiction. Myth is definitely and 
distinctly not fiction. It is always the covering, 
the shell, to a kernel of truth contained inside. It 
may be difficult, or impossible, to get at tlie truth. 
One authority wdll argue for one explanation, and 
others for quite different explanations; but, because 
modern scholarship is out of touch with primitive 
science or with religious accounts of forgotten 
ritual, it does not do to relegate the whole subject 
to the waste-paper basket. Scholars should frankly 
confess an inability to explain, and leave the 
subject there, perhaps for more successful efforts 
by future generations. 

4. Scientific treatment. — The custom, rite, and 
belief, which are properly called folklore, are to 
be found einbeddeu in civilization — they are, as we 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza- 
tion at its earlier stages. For this reason they are 
capable of comparison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and beliefs embedded in civilization of 
practically the same standard (as when we com- 
pare British folklore with the folklore of France, 
Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, the Slav countries, 
and the Hindus), or of a wholly different standard 
(as when we make the comparison with Chinese or 
Mongolian folklore). Secondly, they are com- 
parable with parallel custom, rite, and belief which 
are alive at this day as the ordinary custom, rite, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
peoples. Savage custom, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are capable of such close comparison with folk- 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
inconvenient issues as to the regions respectively 
occupied by folklore and anthropology. 

The question of comparative folklore raises very 
difficult problems. It is not scientific to lift a 
custom, nte, or belief, a myth, or a Mdrchen from 
its civilized surroundings and compare it with the 
living custom, rite, or belief of savages, without 
first of all understanding what the elements of 
comparison are. A belief found among the 
peasantry of modem Europe may well be compared 
with a belief recorded of the classical countries, or 
of the Hindus or Persians. There is solid ground- 
work to start from in the common origin of the 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such groundwork when the comparison is 
with modem savage people. It may mean that 
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the traditional belief discovered in folklore belongs behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
to a stage of culture as low as that of the savage assuredly find its M'ay into the scientific study 
with wmch it compares, and that this stage of of nations and peoples. 


culture survives in modern civilization together Litbeatuiik.— J. Ooli/bctions.—J. Brand, PojniUvr Antt- 
with the physical types of a people to whom it pities, ed. Hazlitt, ^ndon, 1870 ; W. Henderson, 0 / 

hf^lnnrra KpHdriA inHisfs thnf pAlsAnlithip Northern Counts qf England, do. 1879; W. Gregror, i'oiWor# 

belong, ^edaoe insists ttiat types of r^seolittiic Nwth-EaA of Scotland, do. I 88 I ; C. S. Burne. Shropshire 

and Neolithic folk survive in Britain, and European poitlorej do. 1&3-86 ; J. F. CampbeU, Pwutar TaU» of the 
ethnologists advance the same evidence in respect West Bighlands, Edinburgh, iseo-es ; A. B. Gomme, rradi- 
of other ^untries. These folk could have brought «f ‘s! ^ 


Folklore, do. 18* 
West Highlands, 


their culture along with them ; their descendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Different degrees of time). 1.. 

ethnic evolution must be TOnsidered in the work 

of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up Ueathendom, do. 1888, and Celtic Folkl<yre, Oxford, 1901 ; A. 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs Nutt, Legend 0 / GraiZ, London, I888 ; E. S. Hartland, 
without examining the direction in which euch 


».i .1 ^ y ^ i. maeuiwM ixiutuaiy. i.oo« , m* o« 

mg with them ; their descendants Fairy Tales, I^ondon, 1880 ; M. Frere, Old Deccan Days, do. 
ied it on and could have passed I 88 I ; the publications of the Folklore Society (1878 to present 


of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 


parallelisms are leading the inquirer. 1872 ’; G. LrGomme, i'WHor«“a« an Historical Science', do. 

The work of the folklorist is and must he 1908 ; A. Lang, Custom and Mythj do. 1884 ; E. Clodd, Myths 
ai*duou 3 for years to come. Those who collect, as Dreams, do. 1885, and Tom Tit Tot, da 1898. ^ 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment xr 4 . i 

or with such comment as needs no corrective, are , FOOD.-Not on y ^m the physidog^ but 
supplying the bricks for the edifice which will one ’.T,® 

day Assuredly be erected. The work of analysis, food-quest, the 
ellificationf.and comparUon. must follow, not 
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Songs of the Russian People, do. 


ai*duou3 for years to come. Those who collect, as 
the older antiquaries collected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no corrective, are 
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cJassincation, ana comparison must loiiow, not — - n- 

precede, the life-history of each item of folklore. Itogers observes, is *■'}« 

ofl rtbilnlAfTv fbp lifo hiflf.oTv of each word ^ a^^o the raw material of the social system itself. 

nlished under both heads, and it will lead to a rxf 


lore constitute a very recognizable phase in the , , liftsfid on food-tabus : reiiinon cul- 


religious and social life of the people < 
where they are found. It is, noy 


le of the country 
owever, a non- 


moral law are based on food-tabus ; religion cul- 
minates in a divine meal. 

The l)est distinction between uncivilized and 


Christian 'religion and a non-political society to U (‘Lr 

which this folklore belonp, *1'^?°?''.““““ j consists in ‘ the substitution of an artificial for a 
inevitable that it must also be pre-Christian and .1 t • £ subsistence.’ * 

pre-political. This brings us to a penod, if not • Man adopts the practice ... of saving for future consumption 
to a date, for the originals from which folklore has ^ portion of certain periodically recurring food-supplies ; and 
survived. It must never be forgotten that survivals from providing for that portion of the year during which the 

/xfirrinala Hiffi nf <-h« nrifrinals will food-supply ceases he advances to providing for years of scarcity, 
are not the onpnals. Bits of the origina S Food thus accumulated obviously enables its possessor to employ 

have been broken on, sometimes to jierisn^ ai- labour and that of others, in some other way ^ t^n 

together, sometimes to exist as an ’ 


uciioi* 0.1- jj-g labour and that of others, tn some otner way man 
dependent food-provision. The food-surplus, therefore, is the foundation 
v'Orn will, of all non-foocl-pr^ucing labour ; and advancement is ®lw^s 


item Ori<^inals wil have become timeworn, will, of aU non-foocl-producmg labour ; and advancement Jf 
item, uri^inais ‘ n»Id thA marked by a progressive increase in the quantity of non-food- 

in their encounter with the State religion and the producing labour, and by the multiplication of the forms which 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not ^bour of this description assumes. . . . But the Uiethod of 
in motif, will perhaps have attached themselves to procuring food from natural souroea alone is toilsome and 

?eL*.\tttokrt e" ^ul the pxovirion of food by artifioia. 

prevent the true interest of the sumval from being simple expedient of not only abstaining from 

discovered. All these matters the tolklorist has gome portion of the food-surplus, but converting the portion 

to study and prepare for, but it is for a great abstained from into a fresh source of inorwse. of 

10 Btuuy ,, U..: nw wnnla nt-A allowed to fructifv in the 


to study and prepare for, but it is lor a greai 
historical purpose. All the custom, all the rito, 
all the belief surviving in the folklore of a j^ople, 
make up a considerable chapter in the pre-histqry 
of that people, are indeed the only material which 

. . --i. A rranlrKTioal 


being merely stored, seeds or roots are allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed te ^ow 
to maturity and become the progenitors of others.'* But, 
* while all artificial production is favourable to advancement, 
the and vegetable species to wnich it Is applied we 


Of that people, are maeea i,ne umy ^ ~ to in unequal degree.. Their value in tfiis resp^ 

exists for the pre-history outside the geological » ^ measurable by two different standards, by the 

and the archaeological record. Later periods in fJJompense which they return to labour, and the atiaiulus 
fhA historical ransje are no doubt reftected m folk- which they give to Ingenuity. Wh^ this 
iX ThetoBS Celtic peri^in Britain is 

the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered ^SSest immediate return, the culture of the food- 

to itself whole volumes of mytn. It is strange plants gives ingenuity the greatest stimulus. iAmSwJS 

JhaUhe g'reatst of 11 Endii kin^ Alfred the 

Great, should have been able to attach so httlo of „ i, wore, in * oompound r»tio.‘» 

mvth to his life— perhaps it is hecauM that life Food-stnffs.— The division of Monomio pro- 

WM so very great. It is not strange that Herewato ^ hunting, pastoral, and agrioultu^ 

the Saxon chieftain should have gain^ a pl^e in ® jg untenable. But certain backward peoples 
Enelish myth. But these heroes of histone times „g gyefly fruit-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
do not create new mytha They have transferred animal food-stufils, apart from fish and game 
to them ancient myths, myths formerly belonging „atural supply), the distribution of anim^ 

to ancient gods or ancient heroea And to we 'ye of artificial propagation vanea The 
come back to the proposition ttat folklore is tne ^ ^ a, Sta World caUtd AmKicd, 

traditional fact of P^-histonc life m wntra- orford, 18 ^ L m 
distinction to history, which is the recorded fact */6. 276fl. an!*®®”’ 

SKOTnationallife. ThU is a great claim on --- 
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largest number is possessed by the Old World ; 
America, before introducing supplies, had but few, 
Australia none. The ox, horse, ass, she^, camel, 
goat, and pig are the most important. The rein- 
deer, llama, and paco are exceptional cases. 

All vegetable food-species are capable of artificial 
increase. Their three main divisions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals. Payne * notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and cereals the 
highest position, in reference to the order of 
adoption, to the amount of labour involved, both 
for fitting them for consumption and for convert- 
ing them from a natural to an artificial basis, to 
their value relatively to bulk, and to the de^ee 
in which their culture assists progress. For 
example, * fruit-eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season and are near starvation for the 
rest of the year.** 

Though man naturally seems to prefer flesh- 
meat to all other forms of sustenance, owing to its 
stimulating properties,* the slight use of it in hot 
countries is probably not a primitive habit, but 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
long process of adaptation to climate ; yet a 
composite diet alone has formed the foundation 
of the greatest advance. In particular, as Payne 
observes, 

* nothing worthy the nsme of dvilisatlon has ever been founded 
on any other agricultural basis than the cereals. This appears 
to be largely due to the fact that the seeds of the oereal grasses 
are. as comi^red with fruits and roots, extremely rich in albumen 
and albuminoids, the great nourishers of the muscular and 
nervous systems.’ < 

2 . Food-preparation. — Methods of cooking are 
naturally even more numerous than the substances 
employed for human food. But the principles of 
cooKeiy reduce themselves to roasting and boiling. 
Direct exj^sure to fire is universally employed; 
padually it gives place to the oven. But many 
backward peoples use a simple form of oven, such 
as a hole in the ground banked with hot stones. 
The method of 6<wcan or harhecut^ by which food 
is smoked for preservation, is common in bar- 
barism.* Tylor has argued that stone-boiling 
generally preceded pot-boiling. Red-hot stones 
are placed in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook the meat. *So instantly,* how- 
ever, ‘ is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, unless perhaps 
in the northwest, it might be hard to find it in 
existence now,**' Goguet’s theory of the origin 
of the art of pottery is connected with this 
development. 

Three types of the evolution of the processes of 
food-preparation, which are not necessarily con- 
tinuous, may be selected— the savage, the Hindu, 
and the modem French. The last is aesthetic, the 
second is religious, but each has reactions upon the 
social consciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it, 

> UUi. qfthe New World, 802. Ib. 803. 

< Flesh, ftooording to the SaXapatha ErdhtnaigM, Is the best of 
foods (SBB xliv. [1900] 119). 

* Among the central Australians * everything which is edible 
is used for food’ (Spenoer-QillenS 21) ; roots are eaten raw or 
roasted in ashes ; flesh is cooked In pits. The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild legumes, the witcbetty and other 
grubs, are only some of the many foods (ih. 22 1.). The men 
chiefly occupy themselves in hunting game, wallabies, and 
various small animals ; the women search for grub and seed- 
food (it. 82). In North-West Central Queensland seed-food is 
pap-pa ; it is eaten either raw or roasted in damper form. 

edible roots, yams, are eaten roasted or raw. Any fruits 
are eaten. Honey or ’sugar bag’ is a favourite artiole. In- 
sects and grubs, ants and caterpillars are eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roasted. Frogs, lizards, and snakes, flsh, and particularly 
mussels, form a large Item. Bmus, pigeons, bandicoots, 
opossums, and kangaroos are caught by the men. Roasting in 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief methods of 
cooking (W. E. Both, NoTth>WeH‘Centria i^ueemland Abor- 
^inee, Brisbane, 1897, pp. 92-104). 

* 1. 819. 

* S. B. Tylor, Sarfy Bietwy MemkinO^, 1870, p. 2681. 

7 Jh. 208. 


As a culmination of social feeling in the ali* 
nientary sphere, applied in eve^day life, as 
distinguished from occasions of critical sacredness, 
the ritual of the Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals is significant. 

‘ The kitchen should always be on the south side and should 
run the whole width of the building. This is the most sacred 
part of the whole house, and persons of a lower caste than the 
household are never allowed to enter it. . . . The kitchen is 
partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining room.’^ 
* The mere glance of a man of inferior caste makes the greatest 
delicacies uneatable, and if inch a glance happens to fan on the 
family supplies during the cooking operations, ... the whole 
repast has to be thrown away as if poisoned.’* Of. also art 
Food (Hindu). 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
d^cription. Payne distinguishes seven stages, 
viz. green corn torrefied ; ripe com pounded into a 
p^te; com steeped and boiled— the usual method 
with rice ; meai boiled in water (this porridge is 
the * favourite food of advanced barbarism *) ; 
paste in thin cakes grUled— the tortilla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; paste in thin cakes baked (this is 
the unleavened bread * universal in early civilisa- 
tion ’) ; finally, leavened bread.* 

Numerous folk-customs cluster round the care 
of food and its preparation. Food, according to 
Zoroastrian teaching, must not be tlirown away to 
the north at night.* European peasants still regard 
with horror the throwing of bread into the fire. 
The ancient Hindu theory was that the remains 
of food are impure.* 

3. Food-law and tabu.— The physiological de- 
pendence of life upon nutrition is recognized 
throughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of human property. 
The restrictions placed upon the younger and 
weaker members of a society in this respect no 
doubt may be regarded as the first of all human 
laws. 

Among the Australians the younger members 
of a tribe are subject to a variety of food-restric- 
tions, from which they are gradually released with 
age.* In the Euahlayi tribe the vmnnarly or food- 
tabu, was taken ofi‘ a different kind of food at each 
Boorah, until the youth was at last old enough to 
eat what lie pleased. In the Warramunga tribe a 
man is usually well on in middle age before he is 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot, and emu.* 
There is little doubt that the ultimate object of 
these restrictions is partly to reserve the best foods 
for the older memoers,* and partly to prevent 
shortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation may be 
illustratea from the Australian natives. Each 
individual, until a certain age, is forbidden to eat, 
though not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
of the four marriage-classes. The husband, for 
example, lives on articles different from those 
eaten by his wife ; both of them eat foods which 
their children are forbidden to touch. Thus, as 
Roth points out, a proper distribution of the total 
quantity of food available for a community is 
secured ; and, whereas in Europe the more chil- 
dren there are to feed, the less goes to the parents, 
here the number of children makes no difference 
in minimizing the parents’ supply.^* In Central 
Australia it is the function of the men of a parti- 

1 J. B. Padfleld. The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1896, p. 18. 

* M. Monier-WiUiains, Brdhmaniem and Hinduiem*, London, 
1891, p. 128. 

» Payne, i. 802 f. * 8BS v. [1880] 818. 

* Ib. i. [1900] 18, xliv. 446. 

* Westermarck, MI ii. 819, quoti^ authorities. 

7 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1005, p. 28. 
Here, as elsewhere, the tabu is removed by bringpiniir the youth 
and the food into forcible contact. His father made him lie on 
Che first emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the fat was 
rubbed on the boy’s Joints, and a piece of the flesh was placed 
in his mouth (ib, 24). 

* Spencer-Oilleni^, 612. 

» As Bpenoer and aiUen hold (*4701., *818). 
u Both, §7, 70. 
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cnlar totem to perform intichiuma ceremonials, 
the object of which is to secure or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is their 
totem. Meanwhile the principle is that the food- 
species of a totem belongs to members of another 
totem. Magic and co-operation are here in perfect 
alliance.^ 

Though all wealthy is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize and partially condone 
olfences against property in this form. 

* No Chinese magistrate would be found to pass sentence upon 
a man who stole food under stress of hunger.’ > Similar tend* 
encies are seen in Islam, Hinduism, Hebraism, and Christianity. 
The Canon Law says : neceasit€U Ugem non habet. Even of 
lower stages the same is sometimes true, as among the FJort of 
West Africa, the Tahitians, the Mexicans, and the Masai. Tet 
in Danger Island any one caught in the act of stealing food, ' the 
most valuable property they know of/ was put to death.’ 

Food-tabus, though materially iaentical in being 
restrictions upon diet, and extremely numerous 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably the earliest of economic legisla- 
tions, nas been noted — the restrictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is the general 
tabu ad hoc, imposed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
in Tonga and the Marquesas, when a particular 
food was scarce. So, on occasion, the bread-fruit 
was tabued.* A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting (g'.v.), though the primitive notions of 
pollution by means of food are commonly present.® 

The individual food-tabu is a curious expression 
generally of a form of self-regard akin to totemic 
ideas. In the Andaman Islands each person | 
* is prohibited all through life from eating some one (or more) 
fish or animal : in most cases the forbidden dainty is one which 
in childhood was observed (or imagined) by the mother to oo- 
•asion some functional derangement ; when of an age to under- 
stand it the ciroumstance is explained, and, cause and effect 
being clearly demonstrated, the individual in question thence- 
forth considers that particular meat his p4t-tubu and avoids it 
carefully. In cases where no evil consequences have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, the fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own pdt-tub>, and is of course shrewd 
enough to decide upon some fish, such as shark or skate, which 
Is little relished, and to abstain from which consequently en- 
tails no exercise of self-denial.'® 

Similar observaiice.s are recorded of the Samoans, 
the Omahas, and the West Africans.^ Such restric- 
tions are most familiar in the case of totemism, 
where they are group- restrictions. 

There are numerous cases in which a whole 
society refrains by custom from eating some par- 
ticular food. The Navahos never touch fish or 
wild turkey.* Such abstention from fish is fre- 
quent.® Aostention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Navahos, the Yakuts, the 
Lapps, the Guiana Indians, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Semites. The feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction. 

Particular influences of certain meats upon the 
human system are given as reasons for similar 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses supposed 
to result, special properties of the food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 


Indians 

' will, unless from necessity, in most oases not eat any heavy 
meats, such as tapir and peccary, but confine themselves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., principally because they argue 
that the heavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply the flesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting them 
tor the onase.' 


’ Spenoer-GUlen*, passim. t j 

* H. A. Giles, Strange Stones from a Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, ii. 217. 

* Westermarck, JUJ i. 286 f., U. Uf. 

4 M. Radiguet, Imi Demiere eauvages. Pans, 1882, p. 228 L ; 
W. Mariner, Tonga lelande, London, 1817, h. 288. 

» Westermarck, Ml ii. ch. xxxvii. 

6 E. H. Man, in JAI xiL [1883] 364. 

7 Westermarck, If / ll. 823. 

• Stephen, in Amer. Anthropologist, vl. 

• Westermarol^ MI it 824f. . _ . 

11 A. Simeon, Travels in Seuador, London, 1887. p. 168; i 

Fraser, <?6>U. 85Sff. 


The American Indians studied by Adair 

* seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motinn oi 
body, fancying it conveyed a dullness through the \\h -I p 
system, and disabled them from exerting theiiiHelves with 
pr^er vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duties.’ ^ 

The Namaquas and Kafirs avoid eating hares, 
giving as a reason the danger of contracting the 
timidity of the animal.* Such examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

Westermarck has described the tendency to re- 
frain from eating animals with which men have 
established intimacy.* The Yuruna of Brazil will 
not eat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
th^ censured von den Steinen for eating the eggs 
of fowls.* Such feeling may be connected with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food-tabus upon priests 
and kings are a fortiori more numerous and 
stringent than those upon ordinary persons. Thus, 
the fetish- priests of Loango, the Jlamen Dialis, 
the Egyptian kings, and some Indian chiefs are 
reported to have abstained from various foods.* 
if any rationalist motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of the cases is a 
pre-scientific principle of dietetics. But, as Frazer 
points out, 

’ to explain the ultimate reason why any particular food is pro- 
hibited to a whole tribe or to certain of its members would 
commonly require a far more intimate knowledge of the history 
and beliefs of the tribe than we possess.'® 

Westermarck traces several sources for the 
avoidance of particular foods ; 

* Disagrreeable taste ; disgust caused, in the case of animal 
food, either by the external appearance of the animal, or by 
its unclean habits, or by sympathy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or even by the mere fact that it is commonly 
abstained from ; the disinclination to kill an animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals ; 
the idea, whether correct or false, that the food would Injure 
him who partook of it.’ t 

One or two forms of restriction are particularly 
important in their religious or racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of flesh-meat has been motived 
by various religious principles, but at the back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adaptation to 
climate; in hot countries a flesh-diet is more or 
less deleterious. Beef is never eaten by modern 
Hindus ; it is the flesh of the earthly representative 
of the divine Bhaffavati.^ * At the present day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
[very form and are rigid vegetarians.** But 
Ifldras use animal food ; * indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that infinitely divided and sub- 
divided caste eat almost anything and everything 
that comes in their way.*‘* In ancient times beef 
and otlier flesh were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with religious festivals. Thus, Manu, 
while observing that the eating of flesh {mdmsa) 
and of fish {matsya) by twice-born men is pro- 
hibited, directs that flesh-meat be eaten at certain 
^raddhas ; he also says : 

*No sin is committed by him who, having honoured the 
deities and the manes, eats fiesb-moat which he has bought, or 
which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 
another.' 11 

The Vedas enjoin a sacrifice of cattle for the 
purpose of entertaining a guest. The Charaka 
Samhita, of the 1st cent. A.D., ordains that *the 
flesh of cows, buffaloes, and hogs should not be 
eaten daily,* but that pregnant women may eat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
child. In early sacrificial rites the worshippers 
ate of the flesh.** The blood was thrown away to 
Rdksasas,^^ In the relatively modern reli^on 
1 J. Adair, Ameriean Indians, London, 1776, p. ISOt. 

3 T. Hahn, Tauni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 106. 

* Westermarck, MI ii. S29. 

4 K. von den Steinen, Durch Central-BrasUisn, Leipzig, 1886, 

1. 891. * Ih. 892. 7 JfJ U. 884 f, 

< Rajendral&la Mltra, Indo-Aryani, GUoutte, 1881, 1. 868. 

• Padfleld, 167. io/b.l66. 

11 Manu, V. 82 ; of. T. 41 iv. 18L 
13 R&jendral&la Mitra, i. 856. 

» 76. 860. -4 25. 861 11.. 8661. 13/6.876. 
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of the Tantraa a reaction against the normal 
tendency of Hinduism is the Ke3mote of theory 
and ritual. One of the five * acts ’ of the Sakta- 
worship is the eating of fiesh-meat (mamsa ) ; 
another is the eating ot fish {matsya). As Monier- 
Williams notes, they ‘ have good ground for 
asserting that, in drinking wine and eating meat, 
they are merely reverting to the practice of their 
ancestors.* ' 

The view held by most Hindus, however, is 
comparable with that of Europeans on the subject 
of cannibalism.* Westermarck thinks that Hindu 
vegetarianism is the * natural outcome of a system 
rhich enjoins regard for life in general and kind- 
ness towards all living beings.** In Mann there 
certainly is the germ of this system, as there is 
that of its contradictory, S&ktism. 

'Meat can never be obukined without injury to living; 
creatures, and injury to sentient beings is detrimental to the 
attainment of heavenly bliss.* ‘ There is no greater sinner than 
that man who, though not worshipping the gods or the manes, 
seeks to increase the bulk of his own flesh by the flesh of other 
beings.’ < 

A connexion certainly may be assumed between 
the prohibition of killing animals and that of 
eating them.® The former prohibition is still 
more stringent in Buddhism and Jainism. It is 
also important in Taoism.® But Buddhism allows 
pure flesh to be eaten, if, that is, it has not been 
procured for the purpose, or if the eater has not 
supposed 80.’ The sin is uj)on the slayer. Ancient 
Egypt and Greece knew the religious form of 
vegetarianism, and their myths, like the earliest 
Hebrew, represented man as having l)een origin- 
ally a fruit-eating creature.® The Qur’an prohibits 
the eating of * what is dead, and blood, and flesh 
of swine, and whatsoever has been consecrated to 
other than God.’ * The Jews and early Christians 
avoided the eating of blood.*® The Jews also 
avoided the eating of the intestinal fat,** and of 
the ‘sinew of the thigh.*** Still important in 
relation to the carefully observed rules in the 
preparation of ‘ koshered ’ food, is the avoidance of 
meat that is either n^bhelah or t^eph&h. The 
former is that of animals dying a natural death, 
the latter of those ‘ tom by beasts.’ ** 

4. Ideas and rituals. — The ideas which centre in 
food and its properties in early culture are multi- 
tudinous ; but, since they have had considerable 
influence in the formation of social habits, they 
must be briefly classified and described. The 
natives of Queensland burned all food left over 
from meals, to prevent ‘ sorcerers ’ from getting 
hold of it and injuring them thereby. The 
Victorian tribes ‘believe that, if an enemy gets 
possession of . . . bones of animals they have 
eaten, ... he can employ it as a charm to pro- 
duce illness.* The Narrinyeri call such persons 
* disease- makers. * In Tanna of the New Hebrides 

1 Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 192, 196. 

s P. Percival, Land of the Veda, London, 1854, p. 272. 

> Westermarck, HI ii. 837. * Menu, v. 48, 49, 62. 

® Westermarck, toe. cit. • Ib. 336. 

7 H. Kem, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896, p. 71. 

4 See Westermarck, li. 338. 

» ii. 168 ; Qur’kn, in SBB vL [1900] 23(., 68, 94, 97, 106, 109 ft., 
134 f., 262 f. 

10 Lv. 817 TWff. I7l0f. 19M Dt 12l«* » 16«, Ac 16»- » 2l2». 

u Lv 8»ff- 7«ff-. 

W. R. Smith, Bel, Sem.», London, 1894, p. 380 ; Gn 82». 

i» Ex 22»i, Dt 1421 ; see A. B. S. Kennedy in JSBi, s.v. * Food.’ 
For Hebrew ‘ clean ’ and * unclean ’ meats in Lv 11, Dt 14, see 
W. B. Smith, 288, 466 ; for Chinese lawful and unlawful foods, 
SBJSt xxvii. [1885] 287, 462 ; tor ancient India, ib. ii. 60-71, 74 f., 
265-70, 274, vii. [1900] 83, 89, 180, 187. vlii. [1898] 279, x. 
[1892] pt. 2, 40 f., xiv. [1882] 88 f., 44, 60-75, 104 f., 116, 121, 
180 L, 164, 171-.% 184 f., 222, 224, 287, 289, 260 f., 263, 287, 298, 
810, 818, 817, 819, 829, xxv. Ixviilf., xolv, 161-4, 168, 170-7, 441. 
448, 497, xxxviii. [1896] 311 f. The whole cycle of the ideas of 
cleanness and uncleanness applies emphatically to the history 
ef food. 

14 o. Lnmholtz, Among Cannibals, London, 1880, p. 208 ; 
J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 54; 
J. D. Woods, Motive Tribes of South Ausbraiia, Adelaide, 1870, 
p. 24 ff. 


the disease-makers injure a man by burning his 
narak, i.e. the refuse 01 his food. All the Tannese 
carry small baskets about with them, into which 
they put banana skins, coco-nut husk, or any 
refuse from that which they may have been eating, 
in order to avoid its discovery by an enemy, until 
reaching and crossing a stream of running water, 
which alone has the power of annulling the danger.* 
Similar ideas and customs prevail throughout the 
Pacific, East Indies, and South Africa.* 

Before eating the new corn the Greeks and 
Seminoles took a purgative in order to prevent the 
sacred food from being polluted by common food.* 
Here is the tendency to avoid mixing different 
sorts of food, which plays a considerable part in 
Jew'ish sacred dietetics. The young Masai warrior 
is obliged to eat nothing but beef for so many days ; 
he may not pass to another diet until he has taken 
a purgative and emetic.® The Eskimo may not 
eat venison on the same day with whale, seal, 
or walrus-flesh, nor may two such sorts of meat 
even lie together on the floor of the hut. Before 
changing from one food to another they wash 
themselves.® 

Properties and qualities, beneficial or deleterious, 
are naturally believed to be inherent in, or trans- 
missible to, food. Here we have the beginnings 
both of artistic cookery and of scientific dietetics. 
One great demand in all ages is for * pure* food. 
The meaning of the term in barbarism and in 
civilization is different according to the atmosphere 
of the society, whether superstitious or rational- 
istic. In early thought ‘pure’ food is unmixed 
food, but the mixture is avoided as causing cere- 
monial pollution either to the food or to the eater. 
The eating of pure food in ancient India was more 
important than all other means of purity : ‘ he 
who eats pure food only, is truly pure, not he who 
is only purified with earth and water.’® Food 
itself, as such, may cause pollution ; thus, among 
the Maoris, 

*no food is permitted to touch the head or hair of a chief, 
which is sacred ; and, if food is mentioned in connexion with 
anything sacred or tapu, it is considered as an insult and 
revenged as such.’ 7 

A Maori chief never allowed any food to touch 
his head. He would not even enter a cooking- 
house or any building where food was hung from 
the ceiling, lest his head should be under it for a 
moment. The Maori theory was ‘ that anything, 
if placed in contact with a sacred object, acquired 
the sacred nature of that object.’ And the most 
marked peculiarities in their customs may be 
traced to the principle * that food which has once 
touched a sacred obiect becomes itself sacred, and 
therefore must not oe eaten except by the sacred 
obmet.’® 

Similarly the North American Indians held 

* that nature is possessed of such a property as to transfuse Into 
men and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, or 
of those objects that are presented to their senses ; he who 
feeds on venison is, according to their physical system, swifter 
and more sagacious than the man who lives on the flesh of the 
clumsy l>ear, or helpless dunghill fowls, the elowfooted tame 
cattle or the heavy wallowing swine.* 9 
This theory is of world -wide distribution.*® 

Among strong or magical foods the most potent 
is human flesh. The transmission of human char- 

1 O. Turner, nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
89 ; B. T. Somerville, \nJA.I xxiii. [1894] 19 f. 

*See A. B. Orawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1002, pp. 
126-182. 

» Frazer, OS* U. 886 f. 

4 J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, London, 1887, p. 480 ; 
P. Reichard, Deutseh^Ostafrika, Leipzig, 1802, p. 288. 

» F. Boas, 6 RBSW, 1888, p. 695. 

• SBE vii. 97. See citations supra. Forbidden food becomes 

S ure by having earth scattered upon it (* Laws of the Aryae,’ in 
BE ii. 292). 

7 G. F. Angae, Polynesia, London. 1866, p. 149. 

4 B. Shortland, Southern Districts of Meio Zealand, London, 
1661, pp. SO, 202, 204. 

• J. Adair. 188. *® See OB» ii. 368-361. 
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aeter by this means is at the root of religious 
cannibalism 

The conta^on of death is supposed to enter 
food.' Murderers, among the American Indians, 
were not allowed to cook for themselves or others. 
They could not drink out of any other dish than 
their own.^ In Samoa those attending to a dead 

S erson were careful not to handle any food, and for 
ays were fed by others.* The Moorish custom of 
Var seems to depend on the theory of the trans- 
mission of curses by food. * The food will repay * 
is an explanatory pnrase. The food eaten in such 
compacts contains a conditional curse ; the persons 
eating together take it upon themselves in the 
event of breaking their word * (see CURSINQ AND 
Blessing, vol. iv. p. 372 f.). 

The ceremonies of eating together are world- 
wide, and bring into relief the social sacredness 
attaching to food. Eating together is a mode of 
forming an alliance between two peoples, as be- 
tween two individuals.® Following the tabu often 
observed which prevents the two sexes, in particu- 
lar two affianced persons, from sharing meals, is 
the marriage ceremony of eating together. There 
is here the acceptance of mutual gifts, as well as 
the responsibility of eating food which is repre- 
sentative and wnich renders the persons * of one 
flesh.** . ^ ^ 

5. Food of the gods.— The conception that the 
gods are superior members of the community in- 
volves the view that sacrifice is largely developed 
from the social ideas of food and its assimilation. 
The notions of offering and of covenant supervene. 
Food is rendered sacred by various critical circum- 
' the food of chiefs and of 


stances. In particular mo iwfu v* 
sacred persons acquires a sanctity which helps to 
explain the value of sacrificial meat. The supply 
of food to the gods, Payne observes, multiplies 
man’s energy. * Food and drink are the materials 
of sacrifice. Health, so far as this is an attribute 
of the gods, is secured by the continuance and 
abundance of the sacrifices.*’ Moreover, the 
choicest foods are reserved for the gods.* The 

^ ods of Peru, for instance, had their own herds of 
amas whose flesh was consumed on their altars.® 
Flesh also was placed in the idol’s mouth.'® 

On similar lines is developed the ritual of offer- 
ine food to the dead " (see FOOD FOB THE Dead). 

* In some oases the custom of fasting before the performance 
of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that 
improper for the worshipper to partake of food before the god 
has had his share,* 1 * . , - ... 

Into this principle the idea of purity m the 
worshipper naturally intrudes. Conversely the 
‘sacredness* of tabu states, such as mourning, is 
particularly liable to be communicated to fwd. 
Hence a multitude of precautions in the feeding 
of persons in such states.'* . , , u 

Particular examples of divine foods are the shew- 
bread (o.v.) of the Hebrew ritual, and the Chris- 
tian Eucharist {q.v.). In these and similar cases 
the ideas of sacred food, of offering, and of eat- 
I W. Gregor, Folklore of the North-East of ScotUmdt London, 

Journey to Northern London, 1795, 


ing the god himself are usually combined. The 
early ritual of eating ceremoni^ly the firstfruits 
of a crop, and of assimilating the ‘soul * thereof, 
is of a similar character.' Since in Greek and 
Roman theological theory all flesh-meat was sacri- 
ficial, the early Christians found here a practical 
difficulty.* 

6 . Food in symbol and metaphor. — The con- 
trasted views of Homan Catholics and Protestants 
as to whether the Eucharistic bread is changed^ in 
substance or is a symbol of the flesh of Christ, 
supjsly a crucial case of the mystical valuation of 

To obtain the favour of a deity by self -affliction 
the Central Americans would eat earth or mrass.* 
Conversely, the twice-born Hindu is exhort^ to 
‘ worship his food and eat it without contempt ; when he Mas 
it let him rejoice, show a pleased face, and pray that he may 
always obUin It. . . . Food that is always worshipped gives 
strength and manly vigour, but eaten irreverently it destroys 
them both.* 4 

A Mexican exhortation says : 

* There ie no man in the world but what eats, for each one 

a etomach and intestines. ... By the sustenanoa of the body 
life is upheld, by it the world is peopled.** 

In the Upani^ads it is written : 

* From food are bom all creatures that live on earth ; after- 
wards they live on food, and in the end (when they die) they 
return to it.’ Food is * the root of the body.’ ® 

The &atapatka Brdhrnana has it that food, when 
enclosed in the body, becomes the body itself.’ 
Food, according to the same, is linked to the body 
by means of the vital airs.* The essence of food 
is invisible. Food is the highest of all things that 
can be swallowed.* The Satapatha JBr&hnuina 
identifies food and breath, as the Arya Laws 
identify food and life.'® Food and breath are both 
gods, tne ‘two gods.*" Food is the deity of the 
pratihara hymns, for all live when they partake 

Payne suggests that, in the development of 
language, 

* not long after emotional exclamations and demonstrativs 
names came primitive adjectives signifying “ good *’ and ‘‘evil, 
applied to animal and vegetable species with reference to tos 
purpose of food, in the sense in which the African guide 
divides all plants into “ bush ’* and “ good for nyoin *’ (the lal^r 
Including the eatable ones, the former the residue). . . . TOe 
Bible (Gn 2^*) represents the naming of food-anim^ as me 
first effort of speech ; and the quest and choice of food is of me 
substance of all its early incidents (Gn 8 and 4) (cl. Herodo^, 
t: \ «-Ka f>an nnlv nn to S. Von 


1886.‘pp. 879, 279, 1281.; 
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Orawley, Myetie Bom, 244-1 

878-884. For the tabu 


^6 Examples In Orawley, 
against eating together see xb. 1^->178. 
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suDStance ot an iw eany luuiueiiw o 

EuUrpe, ii.). Though me Tupi can only count up to 8, Von 

Martins gives 1224 Tupi words for animals and their parts. » 

Celestial food, ‘bread from heaven,* combines 
metaphor and ideas of transubstantiation. '* Bread 
as a type of Christ is an idea worked out elabor- 
ately in Jn 6 and 1 Co 10. Food the material 
becomes food the spiritual.'* 

See also art. Feasting. 

LnsaATUBB.— This is fully given in me article. 

A. E. CRAWLW. 

FOOD (Hindu).'*— The question of food is con- 
sidered highly Important from a religious pomt of 
view in India, and is elaborately discussed in the 
canonical books of all religions. Indeed, the 
various and manifold rules of caste m India hin^ 
in the first place on food, its preparation, and the 
persons witn whom it may be eaten. Thus eatmg 
Uie numerous kinds of prohibited food, or eating 
for a considerable period with persons of low caste 
or with Muhammadans, is among the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste, one of the most 

offeiS^to idols* (Ac 15», Bo 14, 1 Oo 8)* pi* 
in most cults, civilised and uncivUized, are supposed to tat ms 

‘ essence * of me offered food. tt ka* 

8 Bancroft, ill 484, 488. * Manu. U. 64 f. 

s Bancroft, ii. 260. 
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dreaded pnnishmento in India, which involves in the 
first place an interdict against eating with the 
leUow-members of the caste. Though many edu- 
cated Hindus eat and drink in the European rashion 
nowadays, there are still Brfihmans and other 
high-caste natives of India to be found who would 
rather starve than allow food prepared by a man of 
inferior caste to pass their lips. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W. W. Hunter saw a Brfihman felon try to starve 
himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather 
than eat his fo^, on account of scruples as to 
whether the birthplace of the N.W. Brahman 
who had cooked it was equal in sanctity to his 
own native district. Food prepared by a person of 
inferior caste causes defilement, and a member of 
the higher castes therefore always employs a 
Brfihman cook. Leather causes denlement, there- 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Food 
cooked on board a ship causes defilement, there- 
fore native passengers travelling in a boat will 
sometimes interr^t their journey to cook their 
food on shore. The kitchen should ^ the most 
retired room in the house, so that no Sfidras may 
look in and thus defile the earthen vessels. It is 
also considered highly improper to look at any 
one who is eating. The women, after jireparing 
the dishes, wait on the men, and eat what is left by 
them ; they never sit down to eat with the men. 
The orthodox fashion is to eat with the fingers, the 
use of spoons, forks, or knives being forbidden. 
Nothing must ever be touched with the left hand, 
which is used in the meanest offices, and therefore 
considered unclean. Before eating certain kinds of 
food, a person must wash his hands and feet, and 
remove part of his clothing. The rice and other 
dishes are served on a banana leaf or in small 
earthen vessels. Hindus take two meals a day, in 
the morning and evening ; but widows, penitents, 
and ascetics must not eat anything in the evening. 
The remains of food are thrown to the crows and 
the dogs. The gods and the evil spirits are also to 
be given their share of each meal, with certain 
attendant ceremonies. The Br&hman, his meal 
being over, washes his hands, rinses his mouth, and 
gargles his throat. Many of these rules are nowa- 
days neglected, but social estimation can still be 
gaumd by the degree to which the food and water 
touted % the various castes will be accepted by 
others. Thus the Commissioner for the Census of 
1901 circulated for consideration a fivefold division 
of castes, resting largely on a distinction between 
those from whom Brahmans can take water and 
those from whom they cannot. Water and pakka 
food, i.e. food prepare with ghl (clarified butter), 
generally go together, so that a man can take 
water or pakka food touched by a member of any 
sub-caste of his own caste, but he can esA^kachchna 
food, i.e, food prepared without ghit only when pre- 
^red by a member of the same endogamous sub- 
division or sub-caste as that to which he belongs. 
Most castes will take kacAckka food prepared by 
Brfihmans, and many castes can take pakka food 
or water which has lieen touched by otner castes ; 
a Brahman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a lo^d by a low-caste man, if the lo^d 
belonged to the Bral^an, but would refuse to drink 
from the low-caste man’s Difference of 

residence also operates as a bar to eating together, 
as in a recent case of two orderlies belonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
nakka food prepared by the other, because their 
nomes were 50 mUes apart. Br&hmans on the 
Bombay side will, as a rule, not take water from 
any but other Brahmans, generally only from the 
members of the sub-caste to which they belong. 

As regards the dietary, Br&hmans are not allowed 
to taste meat, fish, or egp, the killing of animals, 
especially oxen, for fo^ being considered an im- 


pious act. This abstinence has gained ground 
among the inferiOT strata of society also, and the 
members of the Sftkta sect, who sacrifice certain 
animals and eat their flesh aiterwards, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a iSfikta cook is 
sometimes provided for those male members of a 
family who may feel disposed to eat mutton. 
The Bengal Bfijouts, a lanoholding caste of high 
standing, eat the flesh of the goat, the deer, 
the hare, the pigeon, quail, ana ortolan. But 
these animals, if not kuled in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way by cutting the 
head off at a single stroke. Fish is also considered 
lawful food among the Bajputs, and among many 
richer families generally. Beef is neatly a^orrea, 
and the flesh of the buffalo, pig, horse, camel, and 
other large animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it used to Ito on 
no account permitted to kill a cow ; and even now 
the Society for the Protection of Cows is trying to 

S revent tne slaughter of cows for food. The 
luhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxen and cows has been the cause of many quarrels 
in India. Only the lowest castes, such as the filthy 
Cham&rs (tanners) of N. India, eat beef, as well as 
pork and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gipsies of Europe, have they repug- 
nance to cooking the flesh of animals which have 
died a natural death. The touch of these castes 
pollutes, and no Brahman barber or washerman 
will work for them. Vegetables and sweetmeats, 
which form the princip^ food of Brahmans and 
Brahmanized caste, are also subject to exceptions. 
Thus they reject garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other vegetables whose root or stem grows in the 
shape oi a head. Turmeric, pepper, cummin, 
coriander, mustard seeds, and other spices are used, 
and impart a strong flavour to the preparation. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbidden, and, as a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch spirits such as 
toddy or arrack, or any other intoxicating drink, 
at least in public. Drunken habits would lead to 
prompt ana i^ominious expulsion from caste, and 
it is generally in privacy only that high -caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the 6aktas are confined to a 
particular set, and to particular days. Water is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus ; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk are also 
favourite drinks. Tobacco is considered objection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, according to 
ancient custom, is believed to be wholesome and is 
generally practised. 

Most ot these rules are ancient, and may be 
traced in the sacred books and historical records of 
the principal religions of India. The prohibition 
of animal food and the sanctity of animal life are 
particularly insisted upon in Buddhism and Jainism. 
Thus king Atoka, who in early life had enter- 
tained no scruple about the killing of thousands of 
living creatures on the occasion of a royal banquet, 
stopped this re^lar slaughter as he^ became 
^adually imbued with the spirit of Buddhist teach- 
mg. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to be killed each day, and afterwards 
prohibited even this limited slaughter ; he abolished 
the royal hunt; and he published (in 243 B.C.) 
a stringent code of regulations applicable to all 
classes of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for fo<^ in his empire. With Jain ascetics, 
the oath not to hurt is the first of the five neat 
oaths which they are required to take ; ana this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of Uving bein^ or plants ; it requires also 
a watefulness over ^1 functions of the body by 
which anything living might be injured. The Code 
of Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the sub- 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jain writing. Though not approving generally 
of animal food, Mann allows a Brahman to eat 
meat if hallowed by sacretl texts and used in 
sacrificing to the gods or manes ^ or in showing | 
honour to a guest ( Manu, v. 3 1 It. ). Again, in spite of 
the general prohibi tion to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinds of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the porcupine, the hedgehog, the : 
iguana, the rhinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, V. 11-18). Animal-sacrifice was a recog- 
nized instituti^ in ancient Brahmanism, just as 
it is with the Saktas of the present day. Under i 
more recent Brahmanical texts of law, however, the i 
slaughter of animals at a sacrifice or at the recep- 
tion of guests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world. In medical works, the Rohita fish 
{Cyprinus Rohila) is specially recommended to be 
eaten, as a remedy in various diseases. Of plants 
and vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onions, and 
leeks are forbidden by Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient medical texts preserved in the Bower MS 
contains a legend, accor<ling to which Brahmans 
are not permitted to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from the drops of ambrosia which 
trickled from the demon Kahn’s head after it was 
cut off. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in- 
cluded among the live great sins, which are punish- 
able by a penance ending in death (Manu, xi. 91 f.). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
special restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
VI. 13 ff.), and analogous rules exist for Buddhist 
monks. Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men- 
tions as delicacies which a monk must never taste 
unless sick : ghl^ butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds. The Brahmanical lawbooks 
further show that a Brahman took his food twice a 
day, eating moderately, taking nothing between 
meals, and offering part of his food to the gods 
and to his jmests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be left, and offered to dogs, 
crows, and low-caste persons. After a meal a little 
water had to be sipped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a ship, or sitting in the same row with un- 
worthy people, or together with one’s wife. It 
was considered the height of immodesty in a 
woman to eat before her husband ; she had to be 
content with the remains of his meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from whom a Brahman 
must accept no food, as, c.^., from a madman, a spy, 
a eunuch, an unfaithful wife, etc. Special pen- 
ances are ordained for eating the food of persons 
whose food may not be eaten, or forbidden food, or 
food blemisheei by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of oetel-leaf 
(tdmbiilabhak^aruim) is recommended. 


LmtiLATURB. — RaporU on ths Census of India, 1901 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Ctatmns, and Cererrwnies, tr. Beau- 
champ, Oxf. 1899 ; S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, Lend. 


Lawbooks,’ tr. J. Jolly, ib. vol. xxxiii. ; Kern, Manuai of 
Indian Buddhism, Strassburjf. 1890 (iiJ Buhler’s Encyclopedia 
of IndO‘Aryan Research)', A. F. R. Hoeriile, The Botmr 
Manusonvt, CaloutU, 1893 ; G. Biihler, On the Indian Beet 
ths Jmnas, tr. Burgess, Lond. 1903 ; V. A. Smith, Karly 
History of lndia\ Oxf. 1908. J. J OLL Y. 


FOOD FOR THE DEAD.— The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in all 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 
the animistic conception of the soul, which, on its 
departure from the body, is often regarded as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same wants as 
those which it felt in life, and dependent, at least 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious core 
of the survivors. The same belief appears in the 
provision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
for the spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illustrated by the rite of 9(xt% (g»v,)i and by the 
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massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to accompany the spirit of their master. 

1. Objects of the rite. — The common explanation 
of such rites is tliat tliey are intended to make tlie 
departed soul so comfortable in death-land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivors. But this is not the only reason that has 
been suggested for this and the kindred custom of 
burying his goods with the dead man. Crawley 
{Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 98) argues that the 
practice is generally based on the dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
become infected with tlie tabu of the corpse ; and 
that the idea of providing for the wants of the 
spirit, though often combined with the dread of 
tabu, is probably later in origin. Other explana- 
tions, less satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
the presence of flint implements in cinerary urns at 
the Koinano- British cemetery of Seaford has been 
accounted for by some symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some suppose the sharp flints to be the 
knives with which the survivors lacerated them- 
selves as a sign of grief; others believe that the 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from which it is possible to 
extract fire being said to he eflicacious in prevent- 
ing the ghost from ‘ walking ’ {JAIy\. 308, quoting 
Douce, Illustrations of Shalcespere, London, 1807, 
ii. 224 ; Arch, Journ. xxii. 117 ; Archaeologia, xlii. 
428, xliii. 422). It is, however, impossible to dis- 
sociate flint weapons from the other arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for their wants in the other world. 

Jevons {Introd. to Hist, of Rel, p. 194 f.) en- 
deavours to establish a gradation in this class of 
custom. Comparing food olleriiigs to the dead 
with those of hair and blood, he remarks : 

’Originally, the dead were supposed to suffer from hunger 
and thirst as the living do, and to require food— for whioh they 
were dependent on the living. Eventually, the funeral feasts 
were iuierpreied on the anidogy of those at which ths gods 
feasted with their worshippers. . . . The food-offering is, how- 
ever, more interesting in one way than the offerings of blood 
or hair : it enables us to date ancestor-worship relatively. It 
was not until agricultural times that the sacrificial rite became 
the cheerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were re- 
new'ed between the god and his worshippers. It could not 
therefore have been until agricultural times that the funeral 
feast came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrificial 
feast.’ 

This he believes to be corroborated by the fact 
that ancestor-worship dates from the rise of the 
family, *a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may he true that Palseolithic man in Europe 
had no conception of the existence of tlie spirit 
after death, and was, therefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
‘ world ; but even so primitive a race as the Tas- 
I manians, who had reached the Palseolithic stage 
I of culture, though there is no evidence that they 
provided food for the dead, used to place a spear 
m the grave, ‘ to tight with when he is asleep * ( JJng 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmanid*, Halifax, 1899, 
p. 119). 

2. Prevalence of the custom.— Practices of this 
kind can be traced to a remote antiquity. 

U) Ancient Britain, cfc.— Thus, pottery in the 
shape of what are known as * food- vessels ’ has 
been found, in association with both burnt and un- 
burnt bodies, in the round and long British barrows 
and in pre-historic Swedish interments (Windle, 
Rewains of Prehistoric Age, London, 1994, p. 160 f. ; 
Montelius, Civilisation of Sweden, Eng. tr. 1888, 
p. 35 ; cf. above, vol. i. p. 57 D). Details of articles 
of this kind found in British interments are 
described in Brit. Mus. Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1906, p. 107 ff. 

(2) CrVeece.— In the Hekma of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death-land, the spirits of the dead 
are too feeble to hold converse with him until they 
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are refreshed with a drau^^lit of blood. He digs a 
pit 

' M It were % cubit in length and breadth, and about it poured 
a drink-offering to all the dead, first with mead and thereafter 
wi^ sweet wine, and for a third time with water ; and 1 eprinkled 
wbfite mead thereon, and entreated with many prayers the 
•trengthless heads of the dead. . . . But when 1 had besought 
the mbes of the dead with vows and prayers, I took the sheep 
and cut their throats over the trench, and lo t the spirits of 
the dead that be departed gathered them from out of Erebus * 
(Od.xi. 28 ff.). 

Hence arose among the early Greeks the practice 
of providing the grave with a funnel, down which 
blood and other drink-offerings might be poured 
for the refreshment of the spirit (cf. above, vol. i. 
p. 334'*). At MycenflB the round altar, which stood 
exactly over the fourth grave, was used for sacrifices 
of animals or human beings ; and down its funnel 
the blood was poured into the grave (Ridgeway, 
Ear^ Aae of Greece^ Cambridge, 1901, i. 7). At 
the Dipylon cemetery at Athens, the corpse is found 
laid in the grave, which is then covered with wood, 
and the shaft filled nearly to the top, a small space 
being left unfilled ; in this space the tomb monu- 
ment, usuallv a large painted vase, is set. The 
space round the vase thus served as a sort of trench, 
communicating W means of the shaft direct with 
the dead body. Further, many of the vases have 
a hole in the bottom, to allow the food and drink 
placed within them to reach the shade below {FL 
lii. 636 ff.). In the archaic cemetery at Thera, the 
offerings to the dead include oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbits, the last being found only in 
the poorest graves {JHS xxii. 393). In later times 
we nnd a change in Greek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines : * in the cold shadows underground 
the ghost will not be comforted by ointments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb ; the dead man will 
not drink’ (Antkol, Pal, xi. 8). The custom, 
however, of consulting the wishes of the departed 
in the provision made for his wants appears in the 
Greek Hero-oultus (Frazer, Pausamas, London, 
1898, iv.^ 24); and the drain as an adjunct to the 
tomb still survives in the ghost-houses of Tunis 
{Man, iii. 67). In the Greek islands the practice 
of feeing the dead survives to the present day. 
Cakes {KdWv^a) of wheat adorned with sugar-plums, 
honey, sesame, and basil are presented to the dead. 

' Sometimea they call these ftaKopio, or bleesed cakes, out of 
euphony, no doubt ; these K6\\vfia. are put on the tombs on 
stated days after the decease, with additional lamentations, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewise offered on stated days ’ (JAl xv. 896). 

(3) Rome, — The Romans observed the rite of 
feeing the dead at the diee partntodes in February, 
when 

* the family would xo In procession to ths si^ve, not only to see 
that all was well with him who abode there, but to present him 
with oflerinfi(s of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the blo<^ 
of black victims ; to deck the tomb with flowers, to utter once 
more the solemn greeting and farewell {Salve, ianeteparena), 
to partake of a meal with the dead ' (Fowler, Roman Feativalt, 
London, 1809, p. SOS ; and see J. E. Harrison, ProUg,, Cam- 
bridge, 1908, p. 49 ff.). 

As among the Greeks, a funnel for libations, 
connecting the surface of the ^ound with the ^ave 
below, has been observed in Roman graves ( Mau, 
Pompeii, Eng. tr., 1899, pp. 421, 427). The placing 
of food on the bier before cremation is attested by 
Catullus (lix. * vidistis ipso rapere de rogo ooenam ’). 

(4) Ballon andAasy ^, — The frequent presence 
of shells in Babylonian interments (unless th^ were 
intended as amulets or as a substitute for food in 
the form of fish) is still unexplained ; but instances 
of deposits of food are common (Jastrow, Rel, of 
Bah, and Aaa,, Boston, 1898, p. 698). In such 
mves the dead man is provided with ola;)r jars and 
dishes containing food — his favourite wine, dates, 
fish, fowl, game, or a boar’s head, and even stone 
representations of provisions which were lasting 
substitutes for the reality ; he was supplied with 
weapons to protect his food-store (Maspero, Dawn 


of Civ., London, 1896, p. 686). Vases, spoons, and 
ornaments are found in Assyrian tombs ^Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remain^, London, 1849, ii. 18). ^ 

(6) Egypt. — In Egypt, Flinders Petrie {Man, vii. 
113) describes the evolution of the custom from 
the earliest times. From the pre-liistoric age to 
that of the Vth dj^asty a mat was laid on the 
grave, with a pan of food upon it. Afterwards this 
offering was carved in stone as a table of offerings, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the soul. By the 
time of the Xth dynasty the stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of offerings. To the tray was 
next added a shelter, copied from the Bedawi tent ; 
then came a shelter on columns, on which in later 
times a hut was placed ; then followed chambers 
with wind-openings, roof, courts, and a verandah 
on the roof. Next we find complete two-storey 
houses. Finally, these are furnisned with models 
of a couch, cliair, stool, water- jars, and the figure 
of a woman making bread for the departed. Food 
and drink were placed for the ha on the table of 
offerings in the tomb, ‘for otherwise he might 
suffer hunger and thirst, or even, so the Egyptians 
thought, be obliged to feed on his own excreta’ 
(Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, p. 
307). Such offerings were painted on the walls of 
the tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter-priest w^ required 
to repeat certain magical formula), conjuring each 
visitor to the tomb, by what he held most sacred — 
by his children, his office, his king, and by the 
god of his house — to say * thousands of bread, beer, 
oxen, and geese,’ on behalf of the deceased {ih. 308). 
In the remarkable temple recently excavated at 
Thebes, on one of the sarcophagi 

* offerinn are being made to the priestess, while an attendant 
dresses her hair and oocasionaliy inserts a hairpin Into her 
coiffure. A priest milks a cow for her. and afterwards brings 
her the cup, saying : “This Is for thee, drink what I give.” On 
another a priest brings a howl of beer, saying; " Beer for thy 
ghost i*** (TAs Timea, 22nd June, 1905 ; and of. above, vol. i. 
p. 842). 

(6) Modem Africa. — The people of Dahomey 
plant a flat -topped iron on the grave, oyer whicii 
water, rum, or olood is poured as a libation to the 
deceased (Ellis, Ewe spmking Peoples, London, 
1890, p. 159). The Yoruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie-shells in the grave, and sprinkle the 
corpse with the blood of a he-goat (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 158). The people 
of Ashanti sacrifice animals on the grave, and, in 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 

aim-wine for some months ; the spirits of the sacri- 

ced animals accompany the soul to Shramanadzi 
or death-land {Tshi speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 240 f.). M. H. Kingsley {Travels, London, 1897, 
p. 494) describes offerings of food and spirituous 
liquor made in the W. African death-huts. The 
Wakonde people in British Central Africa place on 
the burial-mound little baskets of meal or pots of 
native beer (H. Johnston, British Central Africa, 
London, 1897, p. 446 ; A. Werner, Natives of Brit. 
Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 62). 

(7) Scythians. — According to Herodotus (iv. 73), 

* when any one dies, bis nearest of kin lay him upon a wagon, and 
take him round to all his friends in succession : each receives 
them in turn, and entertains them with a banquet, whereat the 
dead man is served with a portion of all that is set before the 
others’ (Bawlinson's tr.). 

(8) China. — In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so carefully 
prescribed as in China. The ancient books describe 
how the mourners observed a rigid fast, * all the 
food in the house having to be sacrificed to the 
deceased ’ (de Groot, Rel. Syst. gf China, Leyden, 
1892ff.,i.27). The custom of filling the mouth of the 

I corpse with morsels has now well-nigli fallen into 
disuse at Amoy ; but, 

* before taking their usual breakfast, the deceased’s wife and 
ohiidren arrange a bowl of cooked rice, and in many cases also a 
dish of vegstaMes, bsan-ourd, or the like, on a table at the right 
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carefully add a pair of chopsticks ' 
(<ft. I. 29). In former times, when the bodies of grrandees were 
stored in the dwelling for a consi<lerable time, between the Rtrnc- 
ture which concealed the cotiin and the coffin itself, the friends 
placed baskets ailed with parched ^aain and dried hsh and meat, 
which were intended as food for the dead (ib. i. 99). * During^ the 
first seven weeks of mourning, especially before the morning and 
evening meal, obeisance is done to the spirit, accompanied with 
loud lamentationa. A portion of food is on these occasions pre* 
■ented to the deceased’ (Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 286). 

(9) Malays, — At the gi'ave of a Semang, Skeat 
observed coco-nuts used for holding small quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, placed near the 
corpse ; the Sakai offer betel -nut and tobacco to the 
corpse as it is lowered into the grave, and place rice 
ana cakes upon it ; the Jakun lay boiled rice at the 
foot and middle of the mound, the former for the 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for those of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit the de- 
ceased ; the Orang Laufc give the corpse betel-nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future {Paqan 
Races, London, 1906, ii. 92, 99, 105, 109, 116). The 
Siamese cany food to the tombs of their dead 
parents, * which the beasts do eat * (de la Loub^re, 
nist, Rel, of the Kingdom of Siam, Eng. tr. 1693, 
p. 125). 

(10) Borneo and Melanesia, — Among the Kayans, 
at the lyin<| in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed in his best clothes, with a cigar fixed in his 
mouth, and seated with his betel-box at his side, as 
if he were alive ; the Dayaks collect boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are ‘thrown through the 
opening at the back of the house, and the wailer 
is fetched to effect their transmission to Hades. 


She comes again to the house of mourning ... to 
call upon the adjutant bird ... to do her bidding in 
convejring the articles of thepana to the other world.* 
Sometimes the presence of the dead at the funeral 
feast is secured oy the aid of the wailer, who flings 
behind the house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo in which rice has been boiled ; this serves 
as a boat. 

*The dead are believed to build housee, make paddy farms, 
and go through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to be 
eubject to the same inequalities of condition and of fortune as the 
living are here. And as men helped each other in life, so death, 
they think, need not cut asunder the bond of mutual inter- 
changes of kindly service : they can assist the dead with food 
and other necessaries : and the dead can be equally generous in 
bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, amulets and 
talismans of all kinds to help them in the work of life ’ (Roth, 
natives qf Sarawak, London, 1896, i. 143, 206, 208, 213). 

In Melanesia a small portion of food is thrown to 
the dead. 

* It is hardly thought that this becomes in fact the food of the 
departed, but somehow it is to their advantage, at any rate it 
pleases them ' (Oodrington, The MeUinuians, Oxford, 1891, p. 
128). 

At a sacrifice the invocation to the dead runs thus : 

* Chief in war ! we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place : and whatsoever we shall carry away 
■hall be your property, and we also will be yours ' (ib. 129). 

The deatii meals, according to the same writer, 


' distinctly oommemorative, but are not altogether devoid of 
the purpose of benefiting the dead ; it is thought that the ghost 
is gratified by the remembrance shown of him, and honoured 
by the handsome performance of the duty ; the living also solace 
themselves in ibeir grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss by affectionate commemoration ' (ib. 271). 

In Samoa, when the dead body 'was laid in the 
grave, a pig was taken to the place, and its head 
chopi^ off and thrown into the grave to be buried 
witn the body ; this was supposed to prevent the 
disease spreading to other members of the family, 
apparent^ )>ecause the angry spirit was believed 
to be pacifled by the offering (Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1884, p. 335). In Fiji, when a child of 

rank died, ^ ^ 

• the body was placed in a box, and hung from the tie-beam 
of the chief temple, and for some months the best of food was 
taken to it daily, the hearer approaching with the grea^ 
respect, and after having waited as long as a person would be 
in taking a meal, clapping their hands as when a chief hwi done 
sating, and then retiring* (Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
London, 1868, 1. 191 f.). 


(11) Australia and New Zealand,— The Arunta 
tribe do not seem to practise this rite ; their spirits 
‘ kill and eat all inaiiiier of game, but always un- 
cooked, for they are not supposed to have any fires, 
and not seldom they steal game which has been 
wounded, but not killed on the spot, W men’ 
(Spencer-Gillen *, p. 516 f. ). Some of the S. E. tribes 
believe that the spirit warms itself at fires left 
burning in the busli, and eats scraps of food left 
at such places (Howitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the deceased was a person of influence, food is 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter 
a tire is lighted so that the sjiirit may warm itself ; 
if the food at the grave is not touched, it is supposed 
that the ghost is not hungry {ib, 448). The Kukata 
lay a drinking vessel on the grave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a woman, in order that 
she may procure her own food ; on the Herbert 
Kiver food and water are often placed on the 
grave (ib, 450, 470, 474). In Queensland, tobacco, 
matches, food, a pipe, and other things are left 
each night at the grave, and the gift is announced 
to the spirit (Roth, Ethnological Studies among the 
North- West -Central Queensland Aborigines, Bris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maoris of New 
Zealand, 

* when a person died, food was placed by his side, and soms 
also with him in the grave, as it was supposed the spirit of the 
<leceasod fed on the spirit of the food ’ (Taylor, Te Ilea a Maui, 
London, 1856, 1870, p. 220). 

(12) India. — Some examples of this practice have 

been given in vol. i. p. 450 f. At the cremation of 
a Toda, food, including rice, jaggery, limes, 

and honey, is placed in the folds of the cloak in 
which the corpse is wrapped, and in a metal bowl 
(Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 361, 380, 
394). The Khasis of Assam hang over the corpse a 

* basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals. 
A dish containing eatables, and betel -nut, and a 
jar of water are placed near the head of the corpse 
by way of ottering refreHbment to the spirit of the 
depiarted ’ ; money is laid near it for the purchase 
of food on the way ; pieces of the yolk of an egg, 
loaves of bread, the leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaws of the animals which have been sacrificed are 
put inside the cairn before it is closed ; similar 
oflerings are made after the removal of the bones 
to the tribal ossuary (Gurdon, The Khasis, London, 
1907, pp. 133, 135, 137, 141 ; and cf. Stack, The 
Mikirs, London, 1908, p. 29 ; Lewin, Wild Races 
of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 214). The feeding 
of the dead is inconsistent with the beliefs of ortho- 
dox Buddhists, Jains, and Lingayats. But among 
the degiaded Mahay&na Buddhists of Tibet, at the 
noontide meal in the monasteries, 

' lay servants bring to the cells a meal consisting of tea, meat, 
and pale (a cake of wheat or tsam-pa). Of this food, some must 
be left as a gift to the hungry mams, Hariti and her sons. The 
fragments for this purpose are carefully collected by the ser- 
vants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they are 
consumed by dogs and birds’ (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1896, p. 219). 

(13) America. —The wild tribes of Central 
America, when a corpse was embalmed, used to 
bring food, wine, and tlie weap^ons of the dead m^, 
place them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round his house ; these things were burned, ‘ the 
people believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
to tne soul of the dead and was pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to him* (Bancroft, NR, 1875, i. 783). In 
W. America, among the Californians, mon^ is 
pilaced in the mouth of the dead. The New Moxi- 
cans place in the grave several kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements with which the dead 
man earned his living, while on the lips of dead 
infants milk is dropped from the mother’s breast. 
The Corahs of Mexico, if the deceased possessed 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in the field, lest 
the spirit might claim the herds he formerly owned. 
The Central Americans place food with the dead 
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to Biimport them on their lon^ journey. Among 
the MoBquitos, a hut stored with food, drink, and 
other articles is erected over the grave ; the water 
which disappears from the porous jars is supposed 
to have been drunk by the spirit, and it is a good 
sign if birds eat the food {ib, i. 369, 690, 641, 709, 
744). The Carajos of Brazil lay with the corpse 
an ample store of bananas and other food, which 
is renewed from time to time (D. G. Brinton, The 
American Eace, New York, 1891, p. 261). 

(14) Modem Europe, — The custom prevails even 
in England. Some years ago, while a grave was 
being dug in Bucklebury churchyard, an old grave 
was disturbed, and two bottles of beer were un- 
earthed. 

‘ They had been buried acoordins: to a custom with the body 
ol a person who was given to drink, and in order to give him a 
fair start in the land to which he had journeyed * {FL x. 258). 

In India, brandy and cigars have been deposited 
on the tomb of a European who was addicted to the 
use of such luxuries in his lifetime (Crooke, 

1896, ii. 199 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S. 
India, Madras, 1906, p. 296 f.). In Brittany at the 
present day the hollow of the tombstone is filled 
Mrith holy water, and milk libations are poured 
upon it. 

* On that night the supper is left spread in every household, 
and the Are burning, so that the souls of the dead may come 
from the graveyard to feed and to warm themselves ’ (M. B. 
Oox, Introd. to Folk-lore, London, 1895, p. 56). 

3. The funeral feast. — An extension of the prac- 
tice of feeding the dead is found in the custom of 
the funeral feast, at which, to mark the solidarity 
of the clan, the kinsmen enjoy a solemn meal in the 
presence of the dead. Jevons {op, cit. 47) suggests 
as one motive for the custom that 
*in the feast which is spread with the dead man’s favourite 
delicacies, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of the funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal.’ 

Hartland {LP ii. 278 lOT.) shows reasons to believe 
that the 

* most archaic form, If barbarity be a test of archaism, in which 
it is known to us, is where the meat is nothing less than the 
oorpse of the departed kinsman.* 

This savage rite, he suggests, sometimes under- 
oes a natural transformation into eating with the 

ead ; but wherever a special food, such as beans, 
is used, it may be suspected to represent the flesh of 
the dead man. This is illustrated by the remark- 
able custom, prevailing in Sicily and Perugia, 
when, at the festival of All Souls (2nd November), 
sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, souls in Purgatory, and the like^ are 
eaten. This is called * eating the dead’ (i6. ii. 
288 n.). This funeral feast undergoes a further 
development when, as with the Hindus, it becomes 
periodical ; or when, as at the Hallow-e’en rites 
performed in various parts of Europe, food is pre- 
pared in the house, the doors are thrown open, and 
the dead are invit^ to enter and feast {ib, ii. 312 ; 
cf. also EEE i. 26 f. ). 

Modes by which food is supplied to the dead, 
he modes by which food is supplied to the dead 
are varied. Sometimes, as among the LingAyats 
of S. India, death is anticipated by placing food in 
the mouth of the dying person {BG xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the mouth of the dead, as in 
some cases recorded in this article. In Malabar, 
when the corpse is laid on the pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 
placed over the nine openings of the body (Logan, 
manual of the District ofModabar, Madras, 1887-91, 
i. 129). The Todas drop milk into the mouth of 
the dead ; the Gulgulifts of Bengal pour spirits on 
his lips and kill a cock to feed the spirit (Kivers, 
op, cit, 343; Risley, TC i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead reside perma- 
nentljy here, the belief in a separate realm of souls 
growing up under advancing culture and displacing 
the earlier tradition. The Yoruba of W. Africa, 


after the funeral feast, carry to the grave the bones 
of the fowls and sheep which were sacrificed. * All 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such as his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or vessel from which he ate, his calabashes, 
and other things of small value, are carried out 
into the bush and burned’ (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 169). The Dayaks hang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of special trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak, i. 149). 
The Roman silicernium seems to have been a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by the grave (Smith, Diet. Ant,^, London, 1890, i. 
893 ; Bekker, Gallup, London, 1880, p. 520). Some- 
times the food is stored in little huts for the use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
abode, but wander about near the kraals ; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored {JAI xxxvii. 102). The Karenni of 
Upper Burma build a small structure on four posts 
over the grave, and in this are placed various kinds 
of corn {Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 528). It is 
the custom of many races to spread sand or dust 
near the place where the food for the dead is laid, 
and next morning any marks found in it are ex- 
amined to ascertain into which animal, bird, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated. Some- 
times, again, the spirit is supposed to haunt the 
house, and here food is provided. At the funeral 
feast of the Na^as of Assam each member of his 
sept in perfect silence throws a piece of liver out- 
side tlie house for the wandering ghost {JAI xxvi. 
197). Or the offering is made on the road by which 
the corpse or bones have been carried. The Khasis 
of Assam, who dread the attack of spirits, when 
bringing the bones of the dead for storage in the 
ossuary, lay out grains of rice, especially on river 
banks, ana, in the case of a specially malignant 
spirit, let a fowl loose in the jungle as an ofl'ering 
(jAI i. 132). Or, in the belief that the food is 
conveyed to the spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of Burma lay the food aside for a 
short time, and then fling it into a river {Burma 
Gazetteer, ii. 687). On the same principle the 
Kanowit of Borneo use what are called ‘ soul-boats,’ 
in which necessaries for the use of the dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebb tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak, 1, 
145). Sometimes the feeding of the dead takes a 
vicarious form, as when, in India, Brahmans are 
entertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit. In this class may 
perhaps be placed the feeding of the so-called * sin- 
eater, of wnich numerous instances are given by 
Hartland {LP ii. 219 fT.). But the accounts of the 
custom are not free from difficulty, and the fi^ts 
have been much disputed. Lastly comes the rite, 
common in India and elsewhere, of offering food 
to something representing the dead nian — a reed 
fixed near the place where the obsequies were per- 
formed ; a stone known as the ‘ life-stone,* which 
is believed to be the refuge of the spirit ; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
whom periodical offerings are made. 

Litxratueb.— I n addition to the other authorities cited In 
the article, cf. esp. Tylor, Primitive CtUture*, 1903, xi ; J. G. 
Fraxer, JAI xv. 64fl. ; Hartland, Legend o/Perseia, 1894, ch. 
xiii. ; Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem.^, 1894, p. 21811.; Jevons, 
Introd. to the Biet. of Uel^fion, 1896, p. 46 If. 

W. Crookb. 

FOOL, FOLLY (Biblical).*— x. In EV of the 
OT these two terms are the renderings of several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
occurrence and the most important of tnem are 

> IV>r anything belonging to these terms in their ordinary 
sense, see such artt. as DsounwAVioir, BsvKioniaiiT (Mental^ 
lasABm. Bes also Wisdok. 
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V’liJ, Vp^, n5>p^. In addition 

to these D 77 ^^ (‘arrogant*) in three passages of the 
Psalter (5* 73* 76®), ‘?pp, Vpp, wVpp (chiefly in Ec.)f 
'*99 (La 2 *®, cf. Job 1 **) are to be noted as be- 
longing to the same class of terms. Viewed from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, 'pp (‘simple*), 
-IB 3 (‘brutishness’), (‘ scoffer’), ought to be grouped 
with these words. Not one of these Hebrew words 
rendered ‘ fool ’ and ‘ folly * denotes mental aberra- 
tion or incapacity. They are a part of the techni- 
cal terminology of the Hebrew J^okhrmh^ although 
they are not exclusively found in the books of the 
Wisdom Literature. They constitute the contri- 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antithesis 
of wisdom, and, consequently, this terminology de- 
picts sin in opposition to, and in contrast with, 
Divine wisdom. In the later books of the ^okhmak 
Literature the Divine attribute of wisdom is per- 
sonified, and it is certainly hypostatized in those 
that are extra-canonical. Wisdom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it were, a reflex of the Divine, 
and consists in the capacity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insight and power is styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. As wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethico-religious concept. This is succinctly ex- 
pressed : ‘ The fear of Jehovah is the beginning of 
wisdom : but the foolish despise wisdom and in- 
struction* (Pr 1 ’, cf. 9^®). The attempt has been 
made to distinguish between the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within. 
Historically it would be more ac(!urate to re||ard 
the fully develoj)ed and sharply defined conceptions 
of Proverbs and the A|)ocryphal books as the 
crystallization of ideas long held in solution by the 
Hebrew mind, for ‘ folly * occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34’ [J]). 

The strongest and most widely distributed term 
is nab&L, Adultery, incest, ana rape are termed 
n^hdldh ; Achan’s sin, the advice of Job’s wife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14*), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 74**), all come 
under this catej^ory. ‘ P* ool * and ‘ folly ’ scarcely 
give the force oi the original ; ‘ senseless * would be 
a more adequate rendering (Driver, Dcut, p. 256). 
These terms would then indicate the moral and 
religious insensibility of the human soul to the 
ethical demands of God. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of ndbdl is found in Is 32* : ‘ For 
a fool {ndbdl) speaketh folly {n^bdldh)^ and his heart 
worketh iniquity.’ Then follow two epexegetical 
clauses, ‘ to practise profaneness and to utter error 
against Jehovah.* Thus the fool is blasphemous 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his purpose, ‘ to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
fiiirsty to fail.* 

In the Book of Proverbs S*ik and 7*p| are the 
standing designations for the same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify the dullard and the 
stupid, who have a ‘ mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ The stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing the laws 
which God’s wisdom has ordained for the regulation 
of human life and conduct. They are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
standing is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities ; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inapt in expression, fond of folly, impro- 
vident, indiscreet, shameless, untrustworthy, un- 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All these 
qualities are conceived in the ethico-religious spirit. 

2 . The same terminology is found in the Wisdom- 


books of the Apocrypha, Sirach, and the Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Sirach uses 
the following terms : Aippiavy dtrOi^ero^f dvdTjrosj 

dwaLdcuros, dKdpSios (LX.\ renderings of the Heh. 
words discussed above). In this section of the 
Apocrypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden- 
tical (Sir 22 *®, Wis 3*® et aL), wdule wisdom and 
piety are synonyms (Wis 4 ®). 

3 . In the NT ‘ fool ’ and ‘ folly * represent several 
Greek words, and in most of the passages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, butiRstinct traces 
of this technical terminology of the ^okhmah Litera- 
ture are discernible in tne Gospels and Epistle.^. 
When Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever shall say, Tliou fool 
(p-wpl), shall be in danger of hell fire’ (Jilt 5 ®®), when 
He denounced the Pharisees as ‘ fools * (/xwpol, Mt 
23*’- **), and in the parable of the Rich Fool (d 0 p«y, 
Lk 12 ®®), He unquestionably used these terms with 
a strong ethico-religious force such as they had in 
the OT. St. I*aul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his use of the phrase * senseless {daOyeros) 
heart * in Ko 1 ®*. 

4 . In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms V'p?, 

are used with the ethico-religious meaning of 
the ^okhmahf while kiid, mio with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Mishna. 

Litkratttrb. — T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887 : H. Cremer, Worterb. der I^T Grdzitdl^, Gotha, 1002, 
8.VV. atruveTO?, troAia; F. Delitzsch, Proverbs, Kn|c. tr., 

Edinburgh, 1S75 ; Fey. Die sittlichen Anschauunpvn des nala 
nwninclten Spruchbuches, Halle, 1886; W. Frankeuberg' 
Spruehe, Obttinjxcn, 1808, passim ; J. Kennedy, Hebrew 
Spnonyrns, London, 1898 ; Cf. F. Kent, The Wise- Men ojf 
Ancient is-rael and their Praverbs, Boston, 1899 ; W. Nowack 
Die Spruehe Salomo n, Munich, 1883 ; G. F. Oehler, Theoi. v/ 
OT, Eng. tr., lOdinburgh, 1876, pt. 3 ; H. Schultz, .4 ZiteAl!. TheolJ\ 
Gottingen, 1806, p. 623 f. ; C. Sieg:fried, Philo von Alexandria, 
Jena, 1872 ; R. Smend, Alttest. Heligionsgeseh.'^, Freiburg, 
1899, pp. 483-493; C. H. Toy, Proverbs, Edinburgh, 1899, 
passim ; H. Wace, Apocrypha, London, 1888 (Speaker’s Oow.). 

James A. Kelso. 

FOOTPRINT.-See Adam’s Peak. 

FORCE. — I, Definition. — The terra ‘force’ is, 
unfortunately, used in many senses : some pro- 
fessedly figurative, some intended to be scientific, 
but often entirely incorrect. No mischief arises 
from the common use of phrases such as ‘force 
of mind,’ ‘ force of habit, ^ ‘ force of example,' 
‘economic force,’ etc. Nor is there any harm in 
i^rpetuating the language which spoke of heat, 
light, or electricity as ‘ forces of Nature,’ and of 
their ‘ correlation.^ Such things are so far removed 
from what is now meant by ‘ force ’ in its technical 
sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But ‘ force ’ has sometimes been 
used, even by those who ought to have known 
better, for the muscular sense of resistance, and 
for each of the quantities wliich physicists call 
respectively ‘energy* and ‘ momentum.’ The word 
is made to hear each of these senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herbert Spencer (Jiirst Princ.^, 1884, 
p. 432 f.), to the hopeless confusion of his argu- 
ment. ‘ Persistence of Force ’ is an incorrect 
synonym for ‘ Conservation of Energy * ; but the 
erroneous identification of ‘ force ’ and ‘ energy ’ 
iq.v,) is of long standing, and the confusion is 
traceable back to Leibniz (1646-1716). 

Apart from figurative a})jdi cation and incorrect 
usage, the term ‘ force’ has held various signilica- 
tions in the history of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity which attaches 
to the word. In mediaeval thought, ‘force’ was 
abstracted from ‘ matter,* and hypostatized as an 
independent reality. Occult forces were postulated 
as residing in bodies, and were but a name fol 
latent capacities of various sorts. With the dawn 
of modern science, however, ‘ force * began to be 
reserved to denote the vera caum of an observe<l 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The history of the scientific usage may best 
commence with Newton’s (1642-1727) laws of mo- 
tion. Newton speaks of a insitat or inherent 
force, which he aetines as a power of resisting, a 
power in virtue of which every body persists in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line. This force does not differ from the inertia of 
the body, so that via inertica is a * most significant 
name for via insita,* 

Such inherent force, assumed by Newton, is a 
universal property of matter, essential to its occu- 
pation of space ; and, inasmuch as inertia is force, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter. This via inertica, however, acta 
only when an external force {via impreasa) is 
brought into relation with the body in which it 
resides. The exertion of via inaita then becomes 
via impreasa. Thus Newton’s three kinds of force 
are partly the same thing regarded in different 
ways. From the conception of via insita the meta- 
physician may set out for his examination and 
analysis of the nature of matter ; while the 
scientific investigator, who is rather concerned 
vrith the observed behaviour of portions of matter, 

i.e. the operations or phenomenal changes of ma- 
terial bodies, has scarcely any need to deal with 
via inaita, but takes his start from the concept of 
vis impreasa. This aspect of * force * is therefore 
the one which, since Newton’s time, has almost 
exclusively been adopted by physics. 

2. Force as * vis insita.*— When we analyze the 
conception of matter, as used in the most general 
sense, without reference to its discrete or continu- 
ous structure, the rest or motion of its parts, it 
seems necessarily to involve the concept of force. 
Force, in fact, is its coherence and occupation of 
space. The absolute hardness of the ultimate 
particles of matter, assumed by Newton in his 
Opticka, was increasingly found to be a difficult 
hypothesis, and the configuration and resistance of 
material bodies came to be explained solely by 
‘ forces.’ Boscovich (1711-87) resolved these atoms 
into mere mass-points or centres of force, without 
extension, so necessary is the idea of force to the 
conception of matter. Thus matter and force 
imply one another ; they cannot be looked upon as 
separate entities capable of independent existence. 
Force is simply the activity of matter, or matter 
conceived as * doing ’ ; it is the * efficiency * which 
constitutes the * course ’ of Nature. Like * feeling,’ 

* force ’ cannot be defined ; it is similarly an ulti- 
mate and unanalyzable element. Considered in 
itself, it is but an abstraction. Or again, as with 
matter, we can describe its specific modes, but not 
itself. From this point of view, force cannot be 
looked upon as the * cause of motion,’ in the sense 
of being prior to motion. Motion is a state or 
accident of matter — a less abstract conception than 
force (vis insita) ; and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that primordially 
matter existed in a state of rest, and that its 
motion was produced after its own genesis. 

Newton conceived all * action ’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, i,e, to be contact-action, 
of the nature of pulling or pushing. He had a 
horror of the notion of what is called * action at a 
distance,’ which seemed to some of his followers to 
be nevertheless involved in his theory of gravita- 
tion. And since his day the idea of action at a 
distance has been scouted by physicists as a heresy. 
This kind of action would, indeed, be difiScult for us 
to * explain * ; but it may be asked whether discon- 
tinuity or absence of contact must not occur, in 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements immersed 
in an ethereal medium. In that case the difference 
between contact-action and action at a distance 
would be only in degree. Incongruity with pre- 


conceived notions is not necessarily a proof of 
impossibility ; moreover, the prepossession is in 
this case probably due to the accident that our 
sense of touch happens to be the most highly 
developed, and impact the most familiar form of 
action. 

3. Force as ‘vis impressa.’— Newton’s three 
laws of motion are as follows : 

1. Every body persists in its state of rest or of uniform motion 

in a Btraiffht line, unless it is compelled by impressed 
forces to change that state. 

2. Change of motion (t.s. momentum, here) is proportional to 

the impressed force, and takes place in the direction in 
which the force is impressed. 

S. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

Impressed force, or force which is not merely the 
tendency to motion, but which * acts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or portion of matter. Force, then, in this aspect 
(t.e. as * impressed ’ or external) is always a recipro- 
cal action, a stress. From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted in the text- books of physics : 
* force is tnat wiiich produces, or tends to produce, 
motion, or change of motion’ — change, i.e., either 
in direction or in velocity. Of course, this defini- 
tion is metaphysical in so far as it makes force an 
efficient cause which ‘ produces ’ change of motion. 
Physical science, however, knows nothing of effi- 
cient causes (see Cause, Causality) ; and, 
showing itself anxious to disentangle itself from 
metaphysical implications, has recently sought to 
remove such terms as * force * from its vocabulary. 
So the idea of impressed force is being abandoned 
as anthropomorphic. The modern movement seems 
largely to have been determined by the following 
passage in Kirchhotfs Varies, iih, math, Phyaik., 
Leipzig, 1876, ‘ Vorrede’) : 

* It is usual to define mechanics as the science of /oress, and 
forces as the causes which produce, or tend to produce, motion. 
This definition has certainly been of the greatest use in the 
development of mechanics, and still is so to students of the 
science, if It is explained by examples of forces taken from the 
experience of ordinary life. But there attaches to it the ob- 
scurity from which the concepts of cause and tendency cannot 
be freed. ... On these grounds I propose as the task of 
mechanics that of describmg the motions which take place in 
Nature, and the description of them in the completcst and 
simplest way. 1 mean, therefore, that we should concern our- 
selves only with stating what the phenomena which take place 
are, not with assigning their causes,* 

This advice has been followed by many leading 
physicists. The tendency is rather a return to the 
intentions of earlier science — that of Copernicus, 
Galileo, Descartes, and Newton — than a new step. 
It is, however, likely to prove rich in consequences, 
in that it involves the confession, on behalf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its r61e is mere description 
in terms of ‘ conceptual shorthand.* It removes 
from ‘ naturalism ’ the usurped right to speak in 
the name of science. 

The definition of force which thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science is, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use the term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity. 
Newtous second law furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may be 
expressed by the equation P^mf, where P=:the 
force, m=the ‘mass’ of the body acted i^on, and 
/=the acceleration produced in it. For/ we may 

substitute I*, where velocity acquired, in the 

interval of time t, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of / units. Hence our equation be- 
comes Pss~, or force is represented as * rate of 

change of momentum.* Thus is force coming ex- 
clusively to be used in physics. And, indeed, this 
is idl that empirical science is entitled to denote by 
the term. For experience only yields us changes 
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in the motion of bodies ; it does not bring us face 
to face with * forces ’ in the older sense. At the 
same time, science, in thus becoming purely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efficiency ; it leaves ‘ forces,’ in the 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, which is con- 
cerned to see in them the iin perceivable relations 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also Energy, Matter. 

Litbraturr. — Newton, Prinnijria, 1726 (ed. Thomson- Black- 
born, Qlas^ow, 1871); J. Clerk-Maxwell, Matter arid Motum^ 
Ix>ndon, 1876; Shadworth Hodgson, itfeiaji/i. of Expenetice^ 
I.ondon, 1898, esp. vol. ii. ; P. G. Tait, lieceid Advani'CJt in 
f'hyHml Science, London, 1876, Lect. xiv. ; F. R. Tennant, 
JThSt i. 11899J 347. F. R. TeNNANT. 

FOREIGNERS.-~See Strangers and For- 
eigners. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See Predestina- 
tion, I’RESCIENCE. 

FORGERY. — The crimen falsi of Roman law 
(which, however, included also inaking and utter- 
ing of false coin, perjury, and corrupting of wit- 
nesses) is defined by Illackstone : ‘ the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man's right’ {Comm. iv. 247). This is 
a definition of the ofi’ence as it existed at common 
law ; but there w'as formerly, if there is not still, 
an important difi’erciice of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law^ ollence ex- 
tended. It was agreed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of record, authentic matter of a piildic 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery ; but there 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an inferior nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
receives a prejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Abridgement, iii. 747) ; and more recently 

it has been stated that ‘it is not possible to say 
precisely what are the documents the false making 
of which is forgery at common law ’ (quoted in 
Stephen’s New Cornnientaries, iv. 147). In an im- 
)ort»int decision in 1725 it was, however, held that 
orgery extends to instruments of every sort ; and 
the law is so stated by Bacon (iii. 748)— a view 
which is confirnied and extended by Stephen (Dig. 
(^rim. Law^, 350). 

A great varitdy of statutes, reaching from 156*2, 
in the reipi of Elizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, have multiplied cases of the offence, as 
well as varied the punishment. Forgery at com- 
mon law w^as only a misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine, imprisonment, or pillory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, wliile a severer punishment was insti- 
tuted, only a second offence was felony without 
benefit of clergy. In the Acts passed during the 
18th cent., a far greater degree of severity was 
reached. Forgery was generally treated as a 
capital offence — a piinishmcnt which was inflicted 
in the well-known case of Dr. Dodd in 1777. The 
extreme penalty of the law* was abolished by 
Acts passed in the reigns of William IV. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans- 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In this recurring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development somewhat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cornelia de falsis^ called 
also testamentaria, was passed under the dictator- 
ship of Sulla (81 B.C.). The Institutes (iv. 18. 7) 
say this law ‘inflicts punishment on any one who 
shall have written, sealed, read, or substituted a 
false testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, out, or impressed a false seal, know- 
ingly and w*ith felonious intent.* The punishment, 
in the case of a slave, was the extreme penalty of 


the law ; in the case of freemen, deportation. Bv 
other legislative enactments the penalties of for 
gery were extended to the fabrication of written 
instruments other than wills (see Dig. xlviii. 10). 

Although in Blackstone’s time the number or 
cases in which severe punishment was inflicted hadi 
been so multiplied ‘ as almost to become general,' 
and although in 1861 a statute was passed con 
solidating and amending the law relating to foi- 
gery, still no general definition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute. Cases are strung together 
empirically, just as they arose, and are described 
with a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
effect of which it is often diflicult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means con- 
fined to counterfeiting a name, or writing, or seal. 

‘The notion of forgery,’ says Matthew Bacon, ‘doth not bo 
much cooHist in the counterfeiting of a inan'M hand and seal, 
which nia 3 ‘ often l>e done innocently, but in the endeavouring 
to give an appearance of truth to a mere deceit and falaitv ; 
and either to impoae that on the world an the solemn act of 
another, which lie is in no way privy to, or at least to make a 
man’s own act appear to have been done at a lime when it was 
not done, and by force of such a falsity to give it an operation, 
which in truth and justice it ought not to have.’ 

With regard to the act of forgery, it is to be 
observed that the offence is complete by the 
making with fraudulent intent, and that a person 
may commit forgery by making a false deed in his 
owm name, os by antedating a deed so as to make 
it appear prior to a conveyance previously exe- 
cuted by him ; by signing the name of a fictitious 
person, or his own name, if represented to be dis- 
tinct from that of the person signing; by intro- 
ducing into a document, without authority, whilst 
being drawn up, what may alter its effect ; and, in 
certain cases, even by omitting, without authority, 
that which by its omission may alter the effect of 
other parts. 

As regards the instniment, it must be a docu- 
ment w*bich, if genuine, would have apparent 
validity, though it is immaterial whether it would 
have actual validity or not. The falsity must lie 
in the instrument itself — in its not being what it 
purports to be, not in its merely containing a 
false statement. It must be a document or writ- 
ing. Couiiterfeiting an artist’s signature on a 
painting is nut forgery. The fabrication may 
either be of the whole or of a part, as filling in, 
without authority, a cheque signed in blank ; or an 
alteration, if material, may constitute a forgery. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that there 
should be a special intent to defraud any particular 
person. A general intent is sufficient, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liable to be defrauded. Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to institute forgery. The same 
IS true of forgery of a letter as a practical Joke. 
It is also not forgery to induct another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

Litbratcrr. — Corpus Juris CivtUs. esp. Dig. xlviii, 10, Inst. 
iv. 18. 7, Sarulars’ 7lh ed., London, IKb’J, Moyle’s 4th ed., Oxford, 
1903; W. Blackstoue, Commentaries, Christian's ed., London, 
1830, vol. iv. ; H. J. Stephen, Sew Commentaries^, London, 
1880; M. Bacon, Sew Abridgement of the LoAv't, London, 
1832, vol. iii. ; S. F. Harris, Principles of the Criminal Law^, 
Loudon, 1899; J. F. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal Law^, 
London, 1894 ; A. W. Renton, Encyc. of the Laws of England, 
London, 1897-98, vol. v. ; H. Roscoe, Digest of the Law of Evi- 
dence and the Practice in Criminal Cases London, 1908; 
A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog, Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-96, U. 400 . GEORGE J. StOKES. 

FORGETFULNESS.— I. Nature.— -‘A good 
memorie,* says Roger Ascham (The Scholemaster, 
bk. i.), * is well known by three properties ; that is, 
if it be quicke in receyving, sure in keping, and 
redie in delivering forthe againe ’ — in other words, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctness of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, and 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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These properties are clearly conditioned by the 
state of the mind, and of the body as well, at the 
moment when the impression is made, as also by 
frequency of repetition, and, further, by the work- 
ing of association through similarity and contiguity. 
Great, however, as the tenacity of memory may oe 
—in some people, * even to a miracle ’ — the best 
memories forget ; there is a limit to the retentive 
and reproductive powers of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the matured mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fact that, in memory, we never re- 
suscitate the whole of a past experience, but only 
selected portions of it (only what we have interest 
in and what we have ust for) ; the remaining parts, 
through want of being occasionally brought back, 
drop out of our power of recall. Hence Hobbes, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, therefore, memory, * the decaying sense * ; 
and Locke has a touching passage on the decay of 
memory : 

' The memory of some men, it is true, is very tenacious, even 
to a mirade. But yet there seems to be a constant decay of all 
our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and in minds 
the most retentive ; so that if they be not sometimes renewed, 
by repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of objects which at first occasioned them, the print wears out, 
and at last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus the ideas, 
as well as children, of our youth, often die before us : and our 
minds represent to us those tombs to which we are approach- 
ing ; where, though the brass and marble remain, yet the in- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours ; 
and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disapitear * {Easay 
Cmcerning Human Understanding t bk. il. ch. x. § 6). 

Whether, however, any impression once received 
ever absolutely vanishes and disappears— so as not 
to be within the power of recall under any circum- 
stances whatever — is a doubtful point. Without 
])usliing to the extreme the testimony of people 
who have been nearly drowned that, in this experi- 
ence, the whole of their past lives came vividly 
before them in an instant, it may yet be questioned 
whether, under certain conceivable circumstances, 
any experience may not be recallable to the mind. 
But forgetfulness, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoretical sense, is a fact ; and what we have 
now to do is to look at the causes and the law of it. 

2, Causes. — (1) One cause is faintness in the 
original impression. This may arise from lack of 
intensity in the impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour in the organism at the moment when the 
iinpression was made. In either case, the intel- 
lectual discrimination is poor, and interest suffi- 
cient for effective retention has not been created, 
and so there has been no motive to re^jeat 
or reproduce the primary experience. But, even 
when interest has been aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition secured, the impression may 
be transient. A case in point is what is known in 
education as ‘cramming.^ Getting up knowledge 
for an occasion is quite different from studying 
from the love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides: remembering for a definite, tempo- 
rary purpose naturally ceases when the purpose 
has been served. 

(2) Another cause is enfeehlement or injury of 
the bodily organism — as seen in old age, or in 
«lisease of the brain. The case of old age is signi- 
licant, since forgetfulness here follows a definite 
order. As old age creeps on, recent impressions 
are forgotten first; earlier impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that recent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at the moment, 
have not been registered and conserved by repeti- 
tion, and so are lacking in points of association, 
whereas the impressions of earlier years have 
become stable through repetition and have formed 
many points of attachment with other parts of the 
meiiiory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, when the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas the impressions 
made in old age appeal to enfeebled nutrition and 
cirevdation and to a decaying physical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonder- 
fully full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth. *Wliat first seizes sticks,’ 
as Berkeley puts it : the vigour of the organism 
secures that, m part ; and, for the remainder, the 
result is produced by association and repetition; 
and necessarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, tne earlier remains in full possession. 
Still more, earlier experiences are associated with 
the pleasure that old age hp in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and thrown a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is disinclined 
to revive painful incidents or experiences, but 
clings to the thought of pleasure, and its natural 
tendency is to idealize the past — the Golden Age 
seems ever behind us. It nas further to be ob- 
served that, when loss of memo^ in aged persons 
begins, it shows itself usually in a tendency to 
forget people’s names. This is in accordance with 
the nature and working of contiguous association. 
The identity of the people themselves is quite well 
recognized ; only their names are forgotten. This 
means that, although we do associate a person with 
his name during all the time we have known him, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about hiiu, 
and what, therefore, impresses us most, is not his 
name but himself — the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in space under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a particular calling, and making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, consequently, 
remains when his name has gone from us. 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the power of a direct experience of actuality to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously fortned idea 
of the actuality. Suppose, for instance, that we 
try to realize /rom the description given by another 
the idea of a place that we have never ourselves 
visited. Our mental picture is sure to be in many 
respects erroneous, however full and however 
powerful the description may be. We naturally 
picture the unvisited place on the basis of some 
place or places well known to us, which we 
suppose to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive us. But suppose, now, that 
we actually visit the place which we have as yet 
only imagined. The result is that, when we come 
to have experience of the actuality, the vividness 
of the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon us so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
the previously formed picture from the mind --the 
reality and the previous idea will not combine ; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogether impos- 
sible for us to call up the original erroneous 
picture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
fashion. The reasons are obvious. Partly, we 
lose interest in bringing back^ erroneous ideas, 
after we have obtained accurate impressions of the 
reality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
the reality refuses to combine with tixem. This last 
fact explains to us how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forget our dreams. However vivid a dream 
may be, it has not the power upon us of waking 
experience ; and so, when we awake, ^ and are 
brought under the influence of the obmetive world, 
our dream-images necessarily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete with the vivid insistence 
of reality ; but, in the second place, they do not 
fit into the ordered train of our waking experi- 
ences — they are not on the line of our continuous 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to excite- 
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r/ienf. In a moment of excitement, when the 
nerves are agitated, the memory becomes, partially 
or wholly, a blank. Many a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, in a less marked case, any one may, 
through having a question put to him suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to maxe an immediate reply. 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of the inquiry has disturbed his equilibrium, and 
the answer has fled. No better example of the 
power of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
be adduced than the case of Cassim, and his futile 
efforts through excitement to recover the mystic 
and all-potent word * Open Sesame,’ in Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves, The workings of the human 
mind were obviously the same m the days of 
Harun al-Rashid as they are to-day. 

3. Law. — The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind with something else, 
i.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else. We cannot sim^y will 
to forget and the thing is done. If we push some- 
thing out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive power belongs to a new 
interest. This may be exemplified by the injunc- 
tion, so often given to us when we are injured, 
‘ Forgive and forget.’ This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is impossible ; for, 
when an injury, deliberate and designed, is in- 
flicted on us, it IS only human nature (so we phrase 
it) to resent it, and, consequently, to harbour ill- 
will towards the perpetrator of the wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe- 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether different when he does. For it is the 
nature of forgiveness not only to pass by the 
offence, but also to take the offender into mvour 
again and to identify oneself with him and with 
his penitent attitude. A new and absorbing 
interest now takes possession of us, and, the more 
we identify ourselves with the penitent, the less 
are we disposed to remember hi.s offence ; both he 
and we have entered on a new course together, 
and the attainment of the new end occupies our 
attention, as it lills our hearts, and forgetfulness 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no 
purpose in life to keen up the inemoiy. In this, 
obviously, we have tne Key to the meaning of 
S< ri])ture when it speaks of God as forgiving and 
foi getting men’s sin.s ; ‘ I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember no more’ (Jer 31*^; 
cf. He 10^^). Without forgivenc.ss, that could not 
lie ; but with forgiveness, if the analogy of human 
procedure is to hold with the Deity at all, it is 
inevitable. 

Cf. also artt. Development (Mental) and 
Memory. 
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FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).-I. D/F/NJE.~In 
the view of all the Hebrew writers the God of 
Israel entered into personal relations with His 
people. His will was ethical also, and the problem 
of sin and forgiveness must have a prominent place 
where the ethical will comes into contact with 
another will. For the most part the mind of 
Jahweh towards His people was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gfift — the goodly 
land of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
the enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
it was clear that His anger had been aroused. 
The conscience of the nation was then quickened, 
and inquiry was made as to the occasion of the 
wrath. In all this He was supposed to be moved 
as a man might be moved ; one might ‘ find grace ’ 
in His sight as one might ‘ find grace ’ in the sight 
of a fellow-man, or one migiit offend Him and 
placate Him, as happened in the relations of men 
to each other. 

I. In the earliest times. — In early society, rights 
and claims are based on tribal custom or on a 
covenant between the parties. Among the 
Hebrews the earliest conception of sin seems to 
have been that it was a violation of the covenant 
rights of Jahweh. The earliest Decalogue (Ex 
3410-26) defines His dues. He was to receive the 
first-born males ; He was to be honoured by the 
observance of the three great festivals, and by 
cessation of work on the Sabbath. Besides this, 
certain practices which were uncongenial to Him 
were to be avoided — the worship of other gods, 
the use of leavened bread at the sacrilices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother’s milk. The with- 
holding of any of these duos would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation was such 
that it would suffer as a whole. The earliest 
conception of forgiveness was that, on the removal 
of the cause of offence, Jahweh would turn again 
to His people and be gracious. When Achaii 
committed sacrilege (Jos 7), the whole people 
suffered defeat ; when Achan and his family 
were executed, the people were restored to favour. 
When Saul violated the oath taken by Israel, the 
land was visited by famine ; the impaling of Saul’s 
sons brought back the rains (2 S 21). If forgive- 
ness be the free restoration of the offender to the 
favour he has forfeited, there is no forgivenes.s 
here. But, if it he the change of mind of the 
offended i)arty on satisfaction rendered, it is 
granted in these cases. 

It is not necessary, even in the earliest view, 
that tlie satisfaction be an act of punisliment. 
The Philistines, when they felt the wrath of 
Jahweh, made their acknowledgment in the form 
of golden offerings (I S 6^^*) ; and, when the people 
had provoked wrath by tlieir conduct in the 
wilderness, the intercession of Moses was effec- 
tual (Ex 32 ®^ In tlie latter case, however, we 
should note that the punisliment of the actual 
off‘ender.s, or at least some of them, \yent along 
with the intercession. In view of this we shall 
understand the declaration of an carly^ author that 
Jahweh is a God merciful and gracious, patient 
and abundant in kindness, who takes away (that 
is, forgives) guilt and transgression and sin, yet 
dues not leave unpunislied, but visits the guilt of 
fathers on children and de^cemlants of the third 
and fourth veneration (Ex 34**^*). 

It is a distinct advance on this view w'hen 
Jahweh is seen to be the protector of the rights 
of members of the community. A step in this 
direction is taken when He is made a party to the 
obligations taken by the community. The case of 
the Gilieonites already alluded to is in point. By 
the violation of the oath taken by the Israelites, 
Jahweh was made angry. This was a national 
matter — an affair with another tribe. What we 
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now have in view is within the nation itself, 
tiahweh takes the part of the client, the widow, 
and the fatherless— of those who have no other 
protector. Sin against a brother man now be- 
comes sin against Jahweh. The cry of the 
oppressed comes into His ears : * If he cry to me, 
I will snrely hear his cry, and my anger shall bum, 
and 1 will slay yon with the sword, so that your 
wivee shall be widows and your children shall be 
orphans’ (Ex22®***)* The question of forgiveness 
beicame more complicated as this class of sins 
occupied the thoughts of reflecting men. 

2. In the earlier prophets. — These men were 
fully convinced that the nation as a whole was the 
unit with which God dealt. They were at the same 
time thoroughly persuaded that the oppression of 
the poor by the rich had roused the wrath of their 
Protector. The conclusion was easy to draw — the 
nation must be punished. Jahweh is a God of 
justice ; His love of His people could not induce 
Him to spare the guilty. The very fact that He 
had been so gracious to them in the past was a 
reason why He should hold them to a stricter 
account now. The confidence of the people at 
large, that He will not permanently estrange 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more sign of the incurable levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to be wondered 
at that they have little to say of forgiveness. 
Their emphasis is laid on the certainty of punish- 
ment. Tne greater moral earnestness of their 
point of view is obvious. The mass of the people 
thought that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacrifices or by professions of repentance. The 
prophets declared the sacrifices to have no value, 
and compared the repentance to the morning mist 
which early vanishes away (Hos 6^). 

Abstractly there always existed a possibility of 
forgiveness. We cannot otherwise understand the 
preaching of the prophets at all. Some slight 
nope that the doom might yet be turned away 
must have animated them. And in fact they 
declare that, if the people turn to Jahweh, He 
will turn to them. ‘ Let justice roll on as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream,’ says Amos 
(5^). The implication is that in that case Jahweh 
will again receive them. Similar statements by 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
the conviction of Jahweh’s willingness to forgive. 
No other condition would be imposed than that 
of ceasing to do evil and learning to do well (Is 
Hut the sadness of the situation arose from 
tlie fact that Israel had sinned away the day of 
grace. Twice, as Amos sees in vision, Jahweh of 
His mere good pleasure has turned away the 
impending calamity. This cannot be expected to 
go on for ever. This third time the plumb-line is 
set to the wall, and further respite is not to be 
expected. Hosea is equally severe, though he has 
a more adequate idea of the tenderness of Jahweh. 
In spite of the yearning which cries * How can I 
give thee up?* He will meet the recreant people 
with the fury of a bear robbed of her whelps.^ 

3. In Isaiah. — The impression that Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The w'ords 
usually interpretea in this sense should be ren- 
dered : ‘ Though your sins be as scarlet, let them 
become white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, let them become like wool ’ ( 1“). They are 
an exhortation to the people to amend their ways 
and their doin^. (For other interpretations, see 
Duhm or G. B. Gray, ad lot, ) The wrath of Jahweh 
rests upon the land in the view of Isaiah, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 

* Ho« 18* ; of. 11*. Am 4*-n». The words of encouragement 
with which the books of Amos and Hosea now ooncluds are 
later additions. 


implies the abstract possibility of forgiveness is 
intended only to deny its actuality; ‘This guilt 
shall not be expiated for you till you die* 

The very purpose of the prophetic mission, accord- 
ing to the prophet, is to harden the people in their 
evil courses and blind them so that tney cannot 
see their true interest (6®**)- The prophet himself, 
indeed, is purified for his work by a special act of 
Divine grace (v,'^). But this is the exception 
which proves the rule ; one who is called to 
Jahwelvs work must be made fit for that work. 
The doctrine of the remnant, which some find to 
be Isaiah’s leading thought, does not imply for- 
giveness of the gmlty but their punishment ; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righteous (5^ 6^* ; cf. Mic 2”*)- 

4. In Jeremiah. — Of Jeremiah we may say that 
the pessimism grows more intense as the catas- 
trophe approaches. Like the others, he believes 
that Jahweh is ready to receive those who do well, 
but he knows the sin of Judah to be too deeply 
engraved to be obliterated. When a nation has 
done evil, and Jahweh determines to destroy, * if 
that nation turns from its evil then I will repent 
of the evil which I had determined to do to it ’ 
(18®). One of the prophet’s messages is motived 
by the possibility of repentance and forgiveness : 
‘rerchance they will listen and turn each from 
his evil way, and then I will repent of the evil T 
have determined to do them because of their evil 
deeds * (26®). But these possibilities are never, in 
Jeremiah’s mind, more than possibilities. If there 
could have been found a man in JemsaJera— one 
that did justice and sought truth — then Jahweh 
could have forgiven (6^). But the search was vain 
(8®). When the heart of the prophet moves him 
to pray for his people, he is told that, though Moses 
and Samuel were to unite with him, the result 
would not be different (15*). 

5. In Deuteronomy. — Tlie Book of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the prophets and at 
the same time to make them practical>le. To this 
end it adopts a certain measure of priestly and 
legal tradition. Its conception of sin is that of 
the prophetic party in general, and on the subject 
of forgiveness it marks no distinct advance. In 
its severer moods it tolerates no compromise with 
evil, and carries out to its logical conclusion the 
faith, first formulated (as appears) by Elijah, 
that Jahweh is a jealous God. With an earnest- 
ness which might almost he called ferocity, it 
insists on the destruction of idolatrous sanctuaries 
and the extirpation of all seducers to the worship 
of another god (ch. 7). Yet the idea of the authors 
is that this jealousy is only the reverse side of love, 
and that the command to love Jahweh is based on 
His love for His people. The historical sketch 
with which the hook now begins recounts the 
manifold mercies of the past, and presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving God. The ingratitude which can 
despise such love, however, it is intimated, cannot 
hope for indulgence. ‘ The wrath of Jahweh will 
burn against thee and destroy thee ’ (7®). The 
interest of the writer is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentance, for only by 
purging out the evil can the nation be kept in the 
right attitude towards its God (11*®*- ; cf. 31”). 

6. During the Exile. — The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel relief the threats of the prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the proolem of 
forgiveness acute. The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sins of the fathers rested 
npon the children and that there was no hope. Their 
judgment on the past is sufficiently evident in the 
editorial passages of the books of K ings. Although , 
for instance, Josiah had done right with all his 
heart, so that he surpassed all the kings who had 
preceded him, ‘yet Jahweh turned not from the 
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heat with which his anger burned against Judah 
on account of all the provocations with which they 
provoked him * (2 K 23 "). At the same time, it 
would he too much to say that the past gave 
absolutely no ground for hope. There were many i 
instances in the history which showed Jahweh to I 
be a God willing to hear and help His people. The | 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple | 
was now made to express the longing of the people ! 
that the God of their fathers would hear and i 
forgive those who cried to Him from the places I 
whither they had been carried by their enemies.* | 

7. In Ezekiel. — It was the work of Ezekiel to | 
combat the lethargy caused by the sense of rejec- 
tion. This prophet, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion tnat Judah’s sin was the cause of her 
calamity, and his specifications are in substance 
the same as theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, bloodshed, adultery, the 
taking of bribes — these are the things with which 
the wicked Jerusalem is reproached. But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
They are sins to be sure, violation of the righteous 
will of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to His 
* holiness.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
earlier religion had dra-wn a sharp line of distinc- 
tion between sacred and profane. Jahweh was 
separate from common things, and what approached 
Ills presence must be separated from the sphere of 
common things. Whatever had been in contact 
with another divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence with the contagion of un- 
cleanness was to rouse His wrath. It was because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unfit for 
the presence of her God that He had deserted His 
'I'emple. Such was Ezekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theoiy of 
retribution more rigorous tlian we find anywhere 
else in the OT. To counteract the despair of the 
people, who felt that they were weighed down by 
the load of accumulated guilt, he was obliged to 
emphasize individual responsibility. The sinner 
sutlers strictly for his own sins — not the son for 
the father, or the father for the son. When a man 
turns from his evil way, then he will be received 
and dealt with according to his new course of life ; 
and, when the righteous man forsakes the good 
way, he will be dealt with as a sinner (ch. 18 ). 
'Fhe ditiiculty of adjusting the facts to so mechani- 
cal a theory of the Hivine justice must be obvious. 
I'he prophet himself seems to have realized some- 
thing of this, but his main interest was elsewhere. 
After the fall of Jerusalem it was his task to show 
how the nation as a whole might be revived. This 
he did on the ground of the priestly ideals already 
considered. For the encouraging thing about the 
difference between sacred and profane was that 
Jahweh Himself graciously provided a way in 
which He might be approached. There were rites 
of purification which fitted a man for the Presence, 
'rhese rites were matters of priestly tradition, and 
it is probable that Ezekiel took them simplv from 
tradition without reflecting on their rational basis. 
Of their efficacy he had no doubt, and this efficacy 
was of God’s free grace. Now it was certain that 
the nation was to be restored. This followed from 
the power of Jahweh. It was not possible to sup- 
pose that He would rest under the reproach of the 
Gentiles, who saw Him delivering over His own 
people to destruction, and who scoffed at His weak- 
ness. If the nation was to be restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleannesB which rested upon her. 

* Not for your takes am 1 about to act, house of Israel, put 
for my sacred name which you have profaned ^onv the 
nations. And I wiU show that my name is sacred, and the 


* 1 K 8 For the theory of the Peuteronomistic editor of the 

Book of Judges, see Jg 8* 


nations shall know that I am Jahweh, when by my treatment 
of you 1 show before their eyes that I am God. And I will take 
you from the nations and bring you to your land, and I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from all 
your pollutions ; and I will give you a new mind and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk in my 
■tsj^tes’ (Ezk considerably abbreviated). 

This IS the programme for the good time coming ; 
Jahweh will restore His people and will make 
them fit for His service. The ntness will be partly 
extenial and Levitical. The most elaborate pre- 
cautions will be taken not to offend the exclusive- 
ness of the sanctuary. The Temple, its servants, 
its surroundings, will be all that the most rigid 
ritualist can desire. But along with this there will 
be an internal change in the people themselves ; 
they will have a mind to obey the statutes of 
Jahweh, and that these statutes are ethical in their 
nature we have already seen. Forgiveness for past 
offences is to be granted, but the main thing is not 
forgiveness but regeneration. Y et the taking back 
of the adulteress, the renewal of the covenant with 
her, and the cleansing of her from all she has done 
imply a forgiving mind on the part of her God 
(Ezk 16 ®*, where the RV introduces the word ‘for- 
give * for kipper). 

8. In the post-exilic prophets.—There can be no 
doubt that from Ezekiel’s time onwards two 
tendencies manifested themselves in Judaism. On 
one side, the free grace of God was looked for to 
forgive past offences ; on the other, the utmost care 
was taken to secure ritual purity. The keen sense 
of the wrath of God expressed, for example, in the 
Book of Lamentations drove men to pray for for- 
giveness without the intervention of priest or altar. 
The post-exilic prophets encourage the people with 
specific promises of forgiveness ; ‘ Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, saith Jahweh’ (Zee 1®, 
Mai S'*). ‘As I determined to do you evil when 
your fathers provoked me to anger, so now have I 
determined to do you good ’ (Zee 8*^**)* Interwoven 
in the Book of Jeremiah, os we now read it, are 
several passages which represent this post-exilic 
view and give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebrated example is the promise of the new cove- 
nant which ends thus: ‘For I will forgive their 
piilt, and their sins will I remember no more.’ 
Even more striking is the following ; ‘ In that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, but it no longer 
exists, and the sins of J udah, but they shall not be 
found, for I will forgive those whom I preserve.’* 
But the most delightful and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great prophet whoso 
words are preserved in the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah. The words of comfort with which he 
begins his preaching are accompanied by the assur- 
ance that Zion has been forgiven, that she htis re- 
ceived the full measure of puniHhment, and that 
restoration is at hand ( 40 *®* ). The glowing promises 
that follow are based upon the firm conviction of 
the love of Jahweh for His own : ‘ Fear not, for I 


have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by name ; 
mine thou art. . . . Because thou art precious in 
mine eyes, art honoured and I love thee, I will give 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life* 
(43*®’ )• The sorrowful experiences of the past 
could not be ignored, but they were only a mo- 
mentary ebullition of wrath and would be forgotten 
in the infinite kindness that is to follow. Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the affection of her Husband who keeps her walls 
ever before Him. ‘ I am the one who blots out thy 
transgressions for my own sake, and thy sins I will 
not remember ’ ( 43 * ; cf. 44 ®“). Nor is this love a 
national matter alone. The individual has part in 
it; even the sinner may count on it: ‘Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man 
1 Jer 60t» 338. A similar promise ig found in Mio 71®. 

The exilic or post-exilic oriflrin of all these passages needs no 
demonstration. 
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his thoughts ; let him turn to Jahweh that he may 
have mercy upon him, and to our God for he will 
abundantly pardon* (66’). It is unnecessary to 
multiply quotations, for this part of the OT is 
familiar to every Bible reader. 

9. In the Priestly Code.—- The ritual ideas of 
Ezekiel were taken up by the priestly compilers, 
whose work is now emoodied in the middle ^oks 
of the Pentateuch. The tradition is here collected 
and recorded with the idea of avoiding everything 
that could offend the sacred service, or, if the 
contagion could not be avoided, with the purpose 
of purging it away as soon and as effectively as 
possible. So far as sin comes under the head of 
ritual defilement, it may be removed by these rites. 
There is a sin, indeed, that cannot be so removed. 
Whoever breaks the commandments of God with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purpose must 
be cut off from the congregation (Nu 16^-)* B^t 
for all other offences there is purification. Certain 
classes of sacrifices called * sin-offerings * and * ^ilt- 
offerings ’ play a conspicuous part in the ritual, but 
t)ie cleansing efficacy is ascribed as well to other 
sacrifices, and even to unbloody offerings. How far 
the removal of such contamination as was treated 
in this way was forgiveness, in the sense in which 
we use the word, is extremely difficult to make out, 
partly because the authors of these directions 
relieved in the efficacy of the traditional rites, and 
did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
because ideas of expiation were imported into the 
rites from non- Jewish sources. The theory doubt- 
less was that by these rites the impurity was re- 
moved, call it forgiveness or call it purgation. See, 
further, Expiation and Atonement (Hebrew). 

10. In the Psalms. — The Book of Psalms has 
preserved the experiences of believing Israelites in 
times of suffering and depression. Their tempta- 
tion was to ascribe temporal misfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive visitation of God. 
It is only natural that they should cry out in pain 
at His turning His face from them. Their settled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though they are often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that God is merciful and loving. 
In many cases they are sure of forgiveness, and 
they are content to endure what He has sent, if only 
they may have the final revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the experience of one 
who had confessed his sin and received the assur- 
ance of pardon (32^*®; cf. 78’*, 65* et al.). Where 
the history of the nation is reviewed, it is to show 
the forgiving love and patience of God in the past. 
And, where the authors prostrate themselves before 
Him in prayer, the most freq^uent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that tliey do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness is con- 
ditioned. On the contrary, they take pains to 
assure us that God does not ask sacrifice. His 
requirements are met by repentance and humility. 

IX. With the Book of Psalms we reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject. 
The only thing to add is the declaration of the 
Book of Jonah that Jahweh forgives even the 
heathen when they cry to Him. The Book of Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will be 
forgiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the severe judgment of God. The 
Wisdom literature occupies itself with other 
problems. 

11. /ft/lf AN.— Forgiveness of man by man occupied 
sFiiall space in the mind of the Hebrews, if w'e may 
iudge by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
be due in part to the nature of the documents, 
which are interested more distinctly in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. But in part the social 
organization of the people accounts for the fact we 


have noted. In the early stages of her history, 
Israel was a group of clans ; and the clan recognized 
no obligations towards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to emphasize opposition to foreigners. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of formveness. All the cases of 
actual forgiveness which are narrated in the OT re- 
fer to members of the same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy-seven 
fold (Gn 4^*). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Abraham (12*®*’* 20*®-), Isaac (26’"*), and Jacob 
(30’®" ), as well as by David’s relations with Achish 
(1 S 27«"*). 

X. In relation to fellow-Israelites.-— Within the 
clan all are brothers, and there is opportunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
taho ; and, in case of gross wroim, excommunica- 
tion was visited on the offender. The possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indicated by the story of 
Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn 33*"* ). J acob’s 
offence is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more in that Esau is at 
the head of a predatory band, whilst Jacob is a 
shepherd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 
gift may be interpreted as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, though all that he says is that he will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (32®®). Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift but finally 
accepts it. The completeness of the reconciliation 
is indicated in the words : ‘ Esau ran to meet him 
and fell on bis neck and kissed him ’ (33^). 

Since the reconciliation just mentioned takes 
place before the actual acceptance of the gift, this 
seems to be a case of real forgiveness. Where a 
money payment is made in compensation for the 
injury, it is a question whether the Hebrew writer 
thought of forgiveness. The story of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgiveness in the strict sense 
of the word. Joseph’s brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father’s death they feign a message from 
him praying that the wrong may l>e forgiven. The 
words used are : ‘ Take away the transgression 
and sin of thy brothers* (Gn 60*’). Joseph’s 
response implies that vengeance is a matter for 
God. As for himself, he forgives on the ground 
that the Divine purpose of good had been accom- 
plished. As all this takes place strictly within 
the family, it is not probable that the author 
thought of such a thing as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In the case of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
wrong on both sides. Abraham deceives Abimelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
(Gn 20). The reconciliation is effected by a money 
payment, in return for which Abraham intercedes 
for Abimelech. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbed in the Divine 
protection accorded to Abraham. In like manner 
the reconciliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
with no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(31""'). 

In a few cases where the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may suppose human forgiveness 
implied. Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
(Ex 10***-). What he really desires is the Divine 
forgiveness mediated by Moses, for the sin is really 
against Jahweh. Where Moses himself implores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32*®, Nu 14*”*) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived by his own 
forgiving spirit, but the narrator does not seem to 
reflect upon this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, however, in which Aaron and Miriam 
took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to have forgiven his sinter, for he consents to 
intercede for her. Aaron’s request is : ‘ O my lord, 
lay not upon us this sin in which we have done 
foolishly’ (Nu 12^^). 

The life of David affords some examples that 
should he considered here. Two instances are 
recorded in which he has his enemy in his power 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
impljj^ tliat this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, reveals that he was not moved 
altogether bv generosity. He would not lay his 
hand on Jahweh’s anointed (24’ 26‘>). To slay 
a consecrated person was sacrilege. Even the 
mutilation of the king’s robe is dangerously near 
that crime, as we see from David’s self-reproach 
(24*). There seems to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the case of Nabal, how- 
ever, where David forgoes the vengeance which he 
had sworn to take, no such mixture occurs. 
Abigail takes Nabal’s guilt upon herself and prays 
David to forgive it. * Take away the transgression 
of thy maid ’(IS 25®). The generous gift she has 
brought reinforces her petition, and David ‘ accepts 
her face’ (v.®). The seouel intimates that liis 
conscience had not been clear from the start, for, 
after all, Nabal was a fellow-Israelite (cf. v.®). 

Jonathan’s intercession for David is followed by 
a temporary reconciliation on the part of Saul, but 
nothing is said of forgiveness of an^' real or fancied 
wrong (1 S lO"*"’), and David’s generosity towards 
Meribaal (MejJiibosheth) is repayiuent of Jona- 
than’s kindness rather than generosity towards the 
house of Saul (2 S 9’^'^*). Absalom’s crime, how- 
ever, is forgiven, though somewhat reluctantly, by 
the king ; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the reconciliation, pleads for forgiveness on 
the ground Unit strict justice often w'orks injury 
(2 S 14'*^^). We can hardly doubt that forgive- 
ness would have l»een granted to Absalom a second 
time had there been opportunity. David gives us 
a further example in the case of IShimei, whose 
grossly insulting conduct was pardoned on liis own 
request (19^’*®). Yet the king did not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his resentment made 
itself felt at the close of his life (1 K 2®).‘ In like 
manner Solomon’s forgiveness of Adonijah was 
not whole-hearted, and an occasion w'as found for 
nullifying it (1“ 2®'®). 

The above, which seem to be the only specific 
cases of forgiveness in the Hebrew Scriptures, show 
us how imperfect was the apprehension of this 
grace. Exhortations to kimlness tow^ards one’s 
fellow-man are frequent, but there seems to be 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which arises 
when one has been wronged by bis neighbour and 
seeks forgiveness. The law of talio is strictly en- 
joined, and the Deuterononiist wanis against weak 
compassion on oflenders : ‘ Thine eye shall not pity ’ 
(Dt 138 1921 0519). 

2. In relation to non- Israelites. — The bitter 
conflict waged by the prophetic party against 
foreign religion naturally sharpened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex- 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
this * devotion ’ was regarded as a religious duty, 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows w'eakness in 
this regard (1 S 16), and at a later time a mem- 
ber of the prophetic order denounces Ahab for 
making a treaty with Beiihadad (1 K 208''^). ^ The 
Deuteronomisrs stern command to exterminate 
the Canaanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi- 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah has no 
idea of forgiving his persecutors (Jer 7^® 11® 15*® 

I7I8 lg».28). 

The Jewish community in the post*exilio period 
1 If 1 K is historical. 
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is equally uncompromisiiig in its attitude tow’ards 
foreigners, and the (*(»nflict of parties within the 
community itself einhitlered the pious minority 
against the Hellenizeis, who had the government 
on their side. Nehemiah's attitude towards San- 
ballat 18 typical (Neh 2-« 4«- [Hcb. 3®] 10®-»*). The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce patriotism. The 
Jews, the sacred people, necessarily regarded all 
men except themselves as iinidean. The prayers 
for vengeance which recur in the Book of I’salms 
are in eflect prayers for tlie annihilation of every- 
thing contrary to the will of Jahweh (Ps 3® 6” 11* 
etc.*). Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hope for a time when with a tw'o- 
edged sword in their hand they will ‘execute 
vengeance on the Gentiles and puiiisliment on the 
peoples, binding their kings with chains and their 
nobles with fetters of iron ’ (149®**). This implac- 
able temper inspired the Book of Esther, and the 
story of Midiaii’s extermination (Nu 31). 

But voices of protest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the pious people who hope 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of the Gentiles, 
and^ tliere was always the })Os.sibility that the 
foreigner might become a m(;mher of tlie Jewish 
community. Kahah and Ruth are examples. Yet 
neither the narratives which tell us of these cases, 
nor the abundant exhortations to kindness and 
compa.ssion w-hicdi we find in the propliet.s specifi- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgiveness. It is not 
mentioned in the Decalogue, or in Job’s list of 
virtues (Job 31), or in the ethical Psalms (Pss 15, 
26, and 101). Only one of the commands of the 
Priestly Code seems to have it in mind. Here 
we read ; 

* Thou shaft not hate thy brother In thine heart ; thou ahalt 
surely rebuke thy neighbour and not bear sin because of him : 
thou shttlt take no vengeance, nor shalt thou bear a grudge 
against the children of tiiy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as tlI.^ self : 1 am Jahweh ' (Lv 19’7r-). 

The duty here enjoined is to be exercised tow^artls 
the fellow-Israelite ; but later in the same chapter 
(v.88b) we read : 

‘And when a client sojourns in your land, you shall not 
oppress him; like one of your own blood sball be the client 
that sojourns among you : and thou shalt love him as thyself, 
for you were clients in the land of Egypt : 1 am Jahweh your 
God.' 

This passage recognizes the client (tlie proselyte, 
we may in fact say) as having eqiial rights with the 
native. The AV errs in this and other passages by 
translating the word [g^r) ‘stranger.’ 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied in such 
passages has reference only to born Israelites or 
to those foreigners who have come into definite 
relations of clientage with the community. Some 
passages in the Book of Proverbs have a more 
definite bearing on our subject than any yet con- 
sidered. The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly in the mind of him wdio wrote : ‘ A 
brother offended is harder to he won than a strong 
city * (Pr 18*®) and who also said : * Tlie discretion 
of a man makes him slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgression ’ (19**). In the 
same book w’e find the well-known passage: ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ’ (25'^** ) ; and an 
exhortation not to rejoice when our enemy falls 
(24*'^). Unfortunately the somewhat cold morality 
of this hook leaves us in doubt wdiether genuine 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
w'hether he is taking the positif n that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. The general 
sentiment is perhaps expressed by a late writer 
who thinks that only by the judgments of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that leniency 
will only confirm them in their evil ways (Is 26'®). 
In the new age, w^hen the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb (Is 11®), there will, of course, be complete 
harmony among members of the kingdom ; there 
1 Citations according to the Hebrew text. 
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will be no offences coinixiitted, and consequently 
no need of forgiveness. 

Litkraturb.— 1. The subject of ths Divine forgivenees ia die> 
cussed in^ the various treatises on OT Theology, usually in 
connexion with Atonement and Expiation. The student maj* 
consult G. F. Oehler, THmI. des AT^ Tubingen. 187fr-4, | 204 
(Eng. tr.. Edinburgh, 1874-^); H. Schultx, AltUH. Theol.\ 
Gdttingen, 1889, oh. xxvi. (Eng. tr., Edinburgh. 1892, vol. ii. 
ch. vi.); A. Dillmann, HandUmoh der alttest. THmoI., Leipzig, 
1896, f 66; R. Smend, Alttest, Religionsgesch.t Freiburg, 1898, 
|( 21 and 22 ; A. B. Davidson, Theol. of the OT, Edinburgh, 
1904, oh. X. ; B. Stade, Bibl. Theol. dee AT, Tubingen, 1905, 
is 101 and 102. The Biblical material is treated by A. Kitschl in 
vol. il. of his Rechtfertigwig und Versohnung*, Bonn, 1900 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900). Ritschl’s first ed., published in 
1874, gave oooasion for a fresh discussion of the OT view of 
Beoonciliation and Atonement, and was followed by the mono- 
graph of E. C. A. Riehm, Der Begriff der Siihne imAT, Gotha, 
1877. Riehm was not able to attain a truly historical view of 
the subject because of his theory of the order of the documents. 
His essay and that of Kitschl were examined and criticized by 
Scbmoller in an art. entitled 'Das Wesen der Suhne in der 
alttest. Opfertora ' (S^R, 1891). His discussion, as indicated in 
the title, limited itself to the Priestly documents. The most 
thorough discussion since Kitschl is that of J. K5berle, Sunde 
und Gnade im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis av^ ChriS' 
turn, Munich, 1906. The same author has an arti('.le, 'Die 
Sfindenvergebung in der alttest. Frdmmigkeit,* in NKZ for 
1906. Less satis&ctory is F. Bennewitz, Die Siinde im alien 
Xsretel, Leipzig, 1907. See also the essay of J. Herrmann, Die 
Idee der Swvne im A Leipzig. 1906 ; one by W. Staerk, SUnde 
und Onade nach der Vorstellung des dUeren Judentums, Tiibin- 
Mn, 1906 ; and an art. by Kirchner, * Subjekt undjWesen der 
Biindenvergebung besonders auf den friihesten Religionsstufen 
Israels ’ (SK, 1906). The Hebrew view is treated along with the 
Babylonian by J. Hehn, Siinde und Erldsung naeh bibl. und 
bob. Anschauung, Leipzig, 1903. The theory of the later Jewish 
documents and their influence on early Christian doctrine are 
discussed by H. Windisch, Tav/e und Siinde im dltesten 
Christentum, Tubingen, 1908. Of. also artt. ' Atonement* and 
‘Forgiveness,* in Hastings' DB and 'Rechtfertigung* and 
'Sundenvergebung* in PRM^, 

II. On the subject of human forgiveness (Hebrew) there is no 
special monograph. The attitude of Israelites towards foreigners 
is dealt with by A. Bertholet in his Stellung d. IsraeUten u. d. 
Juden XU den Premden, Freiburg i. B., 1896. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 
FORGIVENESS (NT and Christian).—!. 
Divine,— i. In the NT. — The difference between 
forgiveness as the subject of OT and ethnic religion, 
on the one hand, and of NT and Christian, on the 
other, is not so much a difference of terminology, 
or of accent, or of emotional intensity, or of its 
end, as of ethical and spiritual purity. In all 
alike the same or similar fonnulsB or ceremonial 
acts mav be used ; and the same end — that of the 
establishment or restoration of union with God — 
may be aimed at, and yet the underlying concep- 
tion of sin and holiness and, therefore, of forgive- 
ness may differ widely, while at the same time the 
difference may be felt rather than stated. 

The discussion of the mode in which sin is re- 
moved in its cause, its guilt, and its consequences 
has been conducted on the (Christian ground under 
the name not of forgiveness hut of redemption, 
reconciliation, atonement, or justification. The 
reason for this procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
discovering and establishing, on both Scriptural 
and empirical grounds, a theory of the process by 
which (xod and mankind may come to he at one, 
rather than with showing how the individual as an 
individual may find grace with God. 

Of the words referred to, ‘redemption* or 

* salvation * has the widest scope and embraces the 
whole benefit which man receives through Christ ; 

* reconciliation * or ‘ atonement * seeks to make 
clear how one special quality of sin in general, viz. 
p^ilt, is abolished ; while * justification,* so far as 
It differs from the others, may be said to be a 
forensic way of stating the position of the man 
who has been redeemed, or whose guilt has been 
blotted out. We are concerned here, therefore, 
not with the more general theories of redemption, 
or atonement, but with a transaction which has 
an individual interest, and, Hierefore, an interest 
which is at once more limi^ and more intimate. 
The question it asks is not how humanity as a 


whole may remove an evil affecting the race, but 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rid of the incubus of his sins ; and then how, 
after becoming a Christian, he can annul the sins 
which still easily beset him. 

In the NT the words used for ‘ forgiveness * are 
analogous to the words used in the OT, and come 
to it through the LXX. The commonest word is 
d0e<rif, which as noun or verb is used 61 times, of 
which 45 are in the Synoptic Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2 in 1 John (1* and 2^^), 1 in James (5^*), 6 in Acts 
(288 581 loa 26'»), 2 in John (20“), 1 in Romans 
(4’), 1 in Ephesians (1’), 1 in Colossians (H^), and 2 
in Hebrews (9®“* 10'®). In RV the Greek word is 
rendered indifferently ‘ forgiveness ’ (50 times) and 
‘remission’ (11 times). What is said to he for- 
given is ‘sins,’ ‘debts,’ ‘iniquities,’ or ‘trespasses’ 
— a variety which reflects the richness of the 
Hebrew in expressions for wrong-doing. 

In the Epp. another word, occurs 

11 times (2 Co 2''* 12W, Eph Col 2'» 

3“***), in Luke twice (7^®*®*). Luke uses also 
dwoXuu;, twice in 6*^. Also xaXJxTw, ‘ to cover,* is 
used in Ro 4’, Ja 6*®, 1 P 4® ; and irdpco-ts, ‘ passing- 
by,’ in Ro 3“. In the Apocalypse the idea of 
forgiveness is expressed as a loosing or cleansing by 
the blood (1® 7'* etc.). 

Another term which hulks largely in the NT, 
especially in Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, has 
been referred to already, viz. ‘justification* — a 
word which always means ‘ being declared right- 
eous.^ This justification is sometimes treated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a species, or the two 
are sometimes identified (as by Luther). It is more 
in accordance with the facts to say that forgiveness 
(like atonement) is the condition precedent to 
justification, or that a man is first forgiven, i.e. 
made righteous through the implanting of faith, 
and then declared to be in a normal relation to 
God.' 

But a mere enumeration of the terms used, or of 
their filiation, is of little service in determining 
the specific difference between the forgiveness 
offered and received in Christ and that established 
elsewhere. It is hardly possible to express such 
a religious experience except in forensic, or com- 
mercial, or other terms of daily life. But nowhere 
does the maxim ‘cum duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem’ apply more forcibly than here. We must 
interjiret such terms by their whole context of 
Christian experience, refusing to limit them by 
their etymological or current significance, before 
we can feel sure that we have seized their vital 
values. 

Of critical importance in this context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of the Prodigal 
Son, especially the latter. In the former (Mt 
lg»-») implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man is analogous to man’s normal relation to 
God, and that, alter any disturbance of that rela- 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same. Any 
difference there may be is quantitative rather than 
qualitative — the debt is a debt in both cases, 
uiough one may amount to ten thousand talents 
and 3ie other to a hundred pence. This parity of 
relationship, moreover, assumes a community of 
nature, even though this community be compatible 
with a difference in degree, or authority, or power. 
In other words, it is made dear out of the ground 
of condemnation of Hie unmerciful servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to be found in the 
fact that its object is a brother (Mt 18”), and, con- 
versely, that, because Gh)d is our Father, whose 
love tor His children is inexhaustible, therefore 

^ AquinM, of ooane, regarding jaztiflcation m * a mode of 
motion from one state to its contrary state,' defines It as ‘ re- 
mission of sins aooompanied Iw acquisition of riehteousneis * 
iSumma, 1. U. qu. exiif. 1 ; et. Hamaok, Risi. eS Dogma, Eng. 
hr., 1894>g. ri. 28a-2MX 
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He forgives us fully and freely on the ground that 
we are made partakers of the Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his children, so h(is 
Jahweh love for them that fear Him (Ps 
This great truth of community of nature which 
was conujressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
critical for any adiequate explanation of Christian 
forgiveness. 

The same parable, however, makes it clear that 
some ellective recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the ollender before 
he can be restored to favour. For the very reason 
why the unmerciful servant was handed over to 
the tormentors was that he had in act broken 
down the homologous relationship of God to man 
and man to man. God’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of God. He, 
therefore, who flouts that brotherhood is not so 
much punished or tormented as relegated by him> 
self to a condition in which he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restored 
to a norm^ relation to God. It is not by an 
arbitrary sentence but by a natural consequence 
that he remains in the land of outer darkness far 
from the home of li^ht and love. 

The Parable of the Prodigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even more attractiveness, the 
same two master-truths. The father’s love is 
always a potential ener^ waiting for the sijriiig 
to be touched which shall release it in action, and 
that spring is touched by the desire of the prodigal 
for his home, joined to its expression in iiis 
changed life and return. The elder brother is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in so far as 
his smf-centred habit of soul prevents him auto- 
matically from sharing in that selfless love which 
does not weigh merit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely where there is willingness to receive it. 

The full force, however, of the NT teaching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
(correlated with another law of the Christian life. 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the N'l’ 
than an antithesis wliich occurs constantly, though 
in varied forms. The Publicans are set over 
against the Pharisees; the ‘elect’ against the 
‘ called ’ ; the spirit against the flesh ; the son 
against the slave ; grace against the law ; heaven 
against earth ; faith against sight, and so on. But 
what has not been sutticiently observed is that 
these different antitheses are expressions for one 
and the same opposition between two states of the 
soul. One of these is described as carnal (c.^. in 
1 Co 3*) ; or as psychical {e.g, in 1 Co 2^^) ; or as 
walking by sight (2 Co ; or as the lust of the 
flesh (Gal 5^®) ; or as being under law (Gal 6^®) ; or 
as being a slave (Gal 4’) ; or in darkness (Lk H®, 
Jn 1®, Ac 26'® etc.) ; or in outer darkness (Mt 22'*). 
The other is described as the Kingdom of God (Lk 
17»» Ho W'"^) ; as light (I Jn H) ; as life (lio 8"’) ; 
salvation (Lk 3®) ; faith (Gal 3*) ; liberty (Ko 8“). 
The very richness and variety of the terms used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 
reality. 

Moreover, other passages indicate a transition 
from one state to the other. Christians have passed 
from death into life (1 Jn 3'®, Jn 6*®) ; from dark- 
ness to light (Ac 26'®) { the whole creation is to 
pass from bondage to liberty (Ho 8«') ; the disciples 
nave ceased to be servants of sin and have become 
servants of righteousness (Ro 6'®) ; those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4*) ; the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col !'•) ; they were raised with Christ (Col 3'). 


The moment which marks the transition is 
defined as being born again (Jn 3*), as regeneration 
(Tit 3®), as conversion (Mt 18*, Lk 22**, Ac 3'*), as 
an opening of the eyes (Ac 26*®, Jn 9*®, Lk 24«), or 
of the heavens (Jn 1®', Mt 3*®, Ac 7®* 10", Rev 4'), 
or of the understanding (Lk 24"). The subjective 
factor in the transaction is called ordinarily re- 
pentance (Mt 3- 4", Lk 13*, Ac 2*® 3'* 17*® 26*), or 
repentance joined with faith (Ac 20*'). 

The precise ciiaracter of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must be duly emphasized before any 
clear conception cjan be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness. From the above it is clear 
that two psychological conditions are sharply con- 
trasted, viz. the jisychical and the spiritual, the 
former of which is characterized by want of free- 
dom, and the latter by the possession of it. The 
one revolves round the lower self, and the other 
round God, and hence one is the realm of disorder 
and the other of order, in much the same way as 
a geocentric centre of the universe leaves confused 
what a heliocentric reduces to order. The act 
wdiicli ‘ translates ’ the soul is not man’s but God’s, 
though man has his work to do in preparing him- 
self for the re-creative act of God—faith is the 
human face of CTace. When the cup of the soul is 
emptied of self and purified from the dregs of 
e^irth, the wine of heaven is poured into it from 
above, and the man is born into a new order, the 
spiritual, out of the old order, the psychical, and 
he is a new creature, for the old things are past 
and gone, and all things have become new (2 Co 
5"). The annulment of the old is called in the 
technical language of religion ‘forgiveness.’ The 
nature of this forgiveness will be best understood 
by considering for a moment an aspect of the 
change of condition w hich plays so large a part in 
the homiletics of St. Paul. 

Man, as a religious animal, passes, according 
to St. Paul, through three stages, the choic oi 
earthy (1 Co IS'*^- "), the psychical (v.*®), and the 

pneumatic (<6.). (o) The characteristic of the first 

IS animalism unchecked by any practical know- 
ledge of law' (Ho 7’), and, therefore, a man in that 
stage commits, strictly speaking, no sin (v.*) ; not 
till a law forbids lust does the animal-man discover 
what lust is, or learn that it is wrong (3*®). When 
he does this, however, he is ready to pass into the 
second, or psychical stage. 

(6) The ciiaracteristic note of the second stage is 
laWjt.e. commandsof an external and superior autho- 
rity, enforced by sanctions. This power of law acts 
as a check on the natural impulses of its olnect ; and, 
as he is ordinarily a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of his choic, or earthy, state, he spends 
his life in a sort of intermittent warfare with the 
Law. He learns, however, slow'ly, by means of the 
pains and penalties inflicted by law for disobedience, 
that it pays him better in the long run to obey than 
to disobey, and thus a habit of obedience slowly 
grows out of suflering, or the fear of suffering. 
The psychical man learns to obey thri^ugh fear of 
ain or hope of comfort, and hem^e he is sometimes 
escribed as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
him from the choic man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our present purpose to note 
here that forgiveness has no place at all while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower place 
only while he remains on the second, or psychical, 
level— -none in the first stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in the second, because that sense is as yet 
imperfect. In the psychical stage the man is as 
yet concerned with his own good, whether higher 
or lower, and hence forgiveness can only mean the 
remission of some penalty, the non-exaction of some 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall to him on 
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account of breach of law. It is obvious that for- 
riveness in this sense has little to do with the 
forgiveness which ligures in a religion which is 
built on spiritual reality. 

(c) But the Christianity of the NT is avowedly and 
obviously a religion of the spiritual, or third, degree. 
Its worship is in spirit and in truth ; i.e. its proper 
^here is ttiat of spirit, and its proper object the 
Great Reality. Its characteristic is love, and love 
is a super-personal force directly connecting person 
with person. Its sanctions are not external, i^ 
motive is not fear or gain, and its driving-power is 
in the ' unspeakable gift * which has &)en com- 
mitted to the soul. Negatively, it may be said 
that the hall-mark of this religion is freedom from 
law ; and, as a matter of fact, it is this very freedom 
from law which forms the subject-matter of the 
polemic contained in the Epp. to the Romans and 
Galatians. If we bear this in mind, we shall see 
quite easily that the forgiveness which stands in 
the heart of the * Christian spirit * is synonymous 
with liberation from law and its consequences as 
such. * Tlie law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 
death * (Ro 8^). And ‘ if ye are led by the Spirit, ye 
are not under law ’ (Gal 5^®). 

It is necessary, moreover, if we are to appreciate I 
the central position occupied by forgiveness in the 
NT, that we should notice that it is no specilic law, 
Jewish or otherwise, that is the enemy of the | 
Spirit, but law as law, and especially that law em- | 
bracing all lower laws, viz. the law of can^e and i 
effect, by means of which the human mind con- 
structs a coherent whole out of the scattered 
members of our empirical life, and in so doing robs 
man himself of his own freedom. The laws of 
Space and Time added to the law of Ca\isality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
his inner consciousness by a Divine necessity, for 
the purpose of first fettering him that he may 
afterwards be led to seek and find liberation. 
When by asceticism, self-surrender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayer, or contemplation he breaks 
through the boundaries set hy the law and attains 
direct communion with the Great Reality, he 
experiences what is called ‘ forgiveness.* It is not 
so much that he escapes from the {jenalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell ; 
the boon is different and greater. He is set free 
from law altogether as law, and acts as the Spirit 
within him (with which he is now one) impels him 
to act; and, even though the consequences of past 
breaches of law still persist (for he still in soul and 
body is a member of the ]>hcnomenal world), yet 
they do not persist as penalties, but have ‘suffered 
a sea-change* into instruments of the Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into the gold of heaven. Hence, in the fullest 
sense he is set free from law in the whole range of 
its jurisdiction. He has been ‘ forgiven,' that is, 
set free from the kingdom of Law by being ad- 
mitted and naturalized in the kingdom of Spirit. 

2. In the Christian Church.— Tlie history of the 
conception of ioigiveness in days after those ot the 
NT is a iiistory oi the struggle oi the two forces of 
Life and Form to establish an eqiiijioise. It might 
be contended wdth some plausibility that the equi- 
poise was seldom, if ever, actualized, and that at 
the best any approximation to it was due to a 
inore or less bitter and persistent hostility between 
different Churches, or different sections in the same 
Church. Nor is it difficult to see why this should 
lie the case, for the ‘ mystic * nature or forgiveness 
as portrayed in the NT was too lofty for human 
nature’s daily food, and hence it might be pre- 
dicted that some means would be devised to give 
the inner process known as ‘forgiveness* some 
concrete form or statement which might be Intel- 


lig[ible to the ordinary Churchman. This was 
effected as part of that development of the life of 
the Church which came to be known as Catholi- 
cism, and was carried out with growing decision and 
thoroughness from the date of the ‘ i)eace of the 
Church* (A.D. 313). The dominant form it finally 
took was that of the ‘sacrament of penance.* 

But the forces which substituted the ‘sacrament 
of penance * for the originally dynamic and un- 
formulated act of forgiveness were active from the 
first. The community of Christians was at the 
first a company of saints, membership in which 
gave and maintained forgiveness of sins. Sins 
previously committed were due to ignorance — they 
were dclicta pristince ccecitatis (Tert. de Bapt, 1) — 
hut, being recognized for what they were, repent- 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed repentance, and 
was conferred or ratified by baptism ; ‘ Cessatio 
delicti radix est veniae, ut venia sit poenitentiae 
fructus* is Tertullian’s pithy statement of the 
process {de Pud. 10). In some obscure way the for- 
giveness of sins was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of * the flesh of Jesus Christ which suffered 
for our sins * {Smyr. vii. 1) ; and, similarly, Hennas 
(Sim. V. 6. 2) refers to the many labours and suffer- 
ings by which the Son purged the sins of the people 
entrusted to Him. 

It still remains uncertain whether forgiveness of 
sins was from the first regarded iis the pre-condition 
of baptism, or as its principal consequence, whether, 
that IS to say, baptism effected or merely proclaimed 
forgiveness. But what is clear is that the inner 
act known as forgiveness was very soon embodied 
in a sacred ordinance ; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regardecl as washing away all 
previous guilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a lioly society, in which subsequent sins were 
an abiiorinality requiring special treatment. Tlie 
original Christian teaching had been that none but 
God could forgive sins, even though He might act 
mediately ; but this mediate action quickly crystal- 
lized into the assertion that the right of forgiving 
post-baptismal sins was in the bishop as the suc- 
cessor of the Apostles. This claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against the so-called Novatian heretics, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the ways, for 
it defined the process which changed the Church as 
a ‘sure communion of salvation ami of saints, 
which rested on the forgiveness of sins mediated by 
baptism, and excluded everything unholy* into a 
body not inherently holy bul ‘ a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with which she is endowed.* 
The primitive conception that God alone could 
forgive sins was changed into the proposition that 
the bishops alone had jurisdiction in the matter— 
‘per episco ]>08 solos peccata posse dimitti.* The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the ‘sacrament of penance,* 
The efficient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this sacrament was to he found in that secular- 
ization of the Church which was produced by its 
recognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding into it of men and women of all grades 
o! piety. The maiority, espedaW^ alter the con- 
version of the barbarians, were out children in 
religion, and demanded elementary methods of 
discipline and training. These were found in the 
authority which came to be vested in the leaders 
of the Church, by which they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varjdng periods, especially those guilty 
of murder, idolatry, and adultery. On repentance, 
however, the excommunicated person might after 
public confession and promise of amendment be re- 
instated. Out of this salutary custom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
their sins again^ the Church there grew graaoally 
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a custom of another kind and of more searchinj 
activity, viz. the forgiveness after confession o 


scholasticism was substituted for another. The 
scholasticism of a Calvin difters in form, hut not in 


sins against God^ in which was involved also the method or spirit, from that of an Anselm or an 
substitution of the priest for the Church as the Aoiiinas. 

absolving authority. 11. It is the prerogative of religion to 

The machinery thus established lay with a heavy impose on its subjects, as regmative of their rela- 
weight on the medimval world. Eugenius IV. tions one to the other, the relation to them all of 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of the God they worship. Christianity, accordingly, 
the new Law were seven, of which the fourth was teaches that the forgiveness accorded to men by 
Penance ; that the matter of this sacrament con- God is the pattern of the forgiveness which men 
sisted in the three acts of contrition, confession, are to extend to each other. This is set out 
and satisfaction ; that the words of absolution were clearly in the Parable of the Great Debtor, and in 


its form, a duly authorized priest its minister, 
and its effect the forgiveness of sins. Martin V. 


the fifth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, for in the 
former the sin of the unmerciful servant is just 


and its ettect the forgiveness of sins. Martin V. former the sin of the unmerciful servant is just 
condemned those who maintained that all exterior this, that he did not do what his lord ( = God) had 
confession was superfluous and useless where the done, and in the latter the statement that we for- 
sinner was duly contrite ; and he also directed give our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
that all Hussites should be interrogated whether of a contract, but as affirming that the forgiveness 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces- mven to man by man is an organic factor in the 
sary to salvation to confess to a priest only and forgiveness given to men by God. The Christian 
not to a layman, however good and devout he prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in justifi- 
mitrht be. Sixtus IV. condemned the protiosition cation of his prayer that he is in the habit of for- 


might be. Sixtus IV. condemned the pro{308ition cation of his nrayer that he is in the iianit or lor- 
that there was no obligation to confess evil giving his debtor (Lk 11*), but he does not irnp^ 
thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion that his appeal is to anything but the lovingkina- 
to them without recourse to the Keys; ho con- ness of God (Nu 14‘*, Jon 4^*) ; on the contrary, he 


thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion that his appeal is to anything but the lovingkim 
to them without recourse to the Keys; ho con- ness of God (Nu 14**, Jon 4-*) ; on the contrary, 1 


of forgiveness there was ad<led later a system of aware of the greatness of the boon he is seeking 
indulgences ( 7 .v.) under whitdi the Church die- that he already practises what he seeks. This 
pensed from the temporal pains of Purgatory not petition, therefore, is an expansion of Mt 6®. 
merely canonical or notorious sinners, hut all. It may be urged that the capacity for extending 
whether living or departed, who either themselves forgiveness to others is acquired only as the direct 
or vicariously performed certain prescribed ecclesi- consequence of being first made conscious of the 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayers, forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
attending given offices, or paying fixed sums of imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
money. This form of forgiveness of sins, however by God we must have forgiven othere. ihe r®ply 
iustitied theoretically, can hardly be recognized as is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
akin to the forgiveness of sins described in the Nl’. the scholastic distinctions between prevenient, co- 
Accordingly, in the 16th cent, the whole of the operant, and subsequent grace, viz. that the differ- 
existing ecdesiastical doctrine and practice in the ence is formal only and not substantial, ne who 
matter of the forgiveness of sins was challenged forgives another is in that very act forgiven by 
in the name of tlie NT. It was no accident which God, and he whom God forgives in the verjnreceipt 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but of forgiveness forgives all his enemies. Keasop, 
a true insight into the fact that these were the and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
logical ouUJome of a hmg historical process which prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing oi 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac- the spiritual act under the category of time, but 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christian forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
man was destroyed by the priesthood ; the Church God, is one and undivided m the sense that where 
CaUiolic hiui bLished or Juried the Church of the one is the other is involyef 
Christ ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the r61e unity, though thought and action split it up into 
of that condemned by St. Paul ; the transaction duality. , , . t.- • j 

of ceremonies had overlaid the piety of the heart ; This identity of for^veness on the Divine and 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sins human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
had ousted forgiveness as dynamic and proper to than tabulate the moments of forgiveness as lie- 
thp in<iiviiliial tween man and man, for they are Imt the mimatiiTe 

The battle thus hegnn raged round the word j copies of the momeiits of tj^e 


•jnstifiSn/Xcirl^nc; eTtended con- oid gives to man. >) In the Christian sense of 

notation, being n.ade to cover toe _fundam^ 


(iiirerence of Lcbensanschauung which marked the 
Ueforniers from the Romans, and was crystallized 


forgiveness the remission of the consequences or 
wrong-doing has no independent place at all ; for, 
though it is true that man can so far intervene in 

O ...1 1 


iveioniierH iruiii tiic ivuiuodin, v.«... o- ^ e ^ 

by the decrees of the Council of Trent on the one the operation of the law of cause and eftect m to 
sMe and by numerous Confessions of Faith and affect its incidence on his own pers(mal volitwns. 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately, yet he cannot define its working on Nature or on 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers that the volitions of others. For example, an employer 


e^led cairi^.^ ror^ve^ that b. H Wongs c^i hU as^ilant, a father may pay his' son s 
thC retoTu not ^ mich oontri debtsf or he may forbid him hm house. In all 
^cLttar^end^Tut it was pulled down by these cases human volition counts for something 
w^l'nrtoto tL world of reason and in the course of events, and yet may have no con- 
to* bTdefend^ by proof-texts, historical nexion at all with forgiveness, for this may m 
sought to to drfennen oy p consistent with the exaction of pen^ty as with its 

prt^ente, phil^phical sp ^ remission, (b) Forgiven^ regar^ the higher 

pstraments nature of foreiveness welfare only of the pBendOT. If wo say, for 

IS, ttot Evangelical durches example, that the punishment of the liar is not w 

v^ich meant one kind of mneh^hat others do not believe him as that he 
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does not believe himself, for^veness will aim at 
the transformation of the liar into the truth*teller, 
and the coarse of action adopted for this end will 
be determined by what sanctified common-sense 
dictates as being most serviceable. As God sends 
before Him His two angels of fear and love, so 
the son of God will use sometimes one, sometimes 
tne other, (c) Forgiveness excludes all reference 
to the feelings or interests of the injured person, 
and concentrates itself on the ^ood of the person 
who has done the wrong. This may be said to 
constitute the negative side of forgiveness, (d) 
Forgiveness, however, is not consistent with a con- 
temptuous, or supercilious, or merely negative 
attitude towards the ofiender ; the Christian does 
not treat his wrong-doer as unworthy of notice, or 
declare that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to be disturbed by him, or wait calmW and pas- 
sively until forpveness is begged for. On the con- 
trary, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
egression of the spirit of Divine love, pursues the 
offender until it has accomplished his conversion, 
(e) In this process of trying to save his brother’s 
soul a follower of Christ will probably find his 
warrant in the verdict of Jesus given in the first 
Word from the Cross, that wrong-doing is the 
roduct of ignorance. For, as no one injures his 
rother who knows that in so doing he is doing 
more injury to himself (both because he is limiting 
his own spiritual capacity and because he and his 
brother are at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
are open will bear in mind that tolerance and 
magnanimity are called for rather than vindictive- 
ness, or hatred in generaL In a very true sense 
aU injustice is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician rather than 
the ferocity of an executioner. (/) Lastly, it 
follows from the above that forgiveness, when com- 
plete, is a single relation between two persons, to 
which each contributes his quota. On the part of 
the injured person there is required the spirit of 
forgiveness ; on the part of the wrong-doer a 
whole-hearted recognition of his ofi’ence against 
his brother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
word and deed as may be meet ; then the union of 
these two in the inner world of the spirit, i.e. of 
Reality, brings about that restoration of personal 
friendship and brotherly good-feeling in actual life 
which goes W the name of forgiveness. 

See also Expiation and Atonement, Grace, 
Justification, Sacrifice, Sin. 

LrmuTDiis.— E. A. Abbott, The Spirit on the Waten^ London, 
1897, pp. 822-381; PRifl xx. 652, art. ‘ VersohnunK,’ with 
bibliography ; I. A. Domer, SyeiemofChr, Doctrine, Kng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1882, iv. 194-238 ; J. M tiller. The Christian Doctrine 
etf Sin, En^. tr., Edinburg;h, 1852-53 ; J. H. Newman, Lectures 
on Juetification, London, 1840 ; J. Perrone, Praeleeiiones 
TheoLt Rome, 1840-44, vi. 238-306 ; Tertullian, in ‘ Library of 
the Fathers,* 1842, pp. 869-408; Aquinas, Summa, iii. qu. 
844M), and Supp. 1-28. W, F. CoBB. 

FORM (iEsthetio).— 1. Meanings of the word. 
— ‘Form,’ in its literal significance, means any ob- 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
w Wher in matter, lan^age, or sound. This may 
be the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
cases it is the product of an arrangement of the 
different, but related, P&i*t8 of a complete thing, 
or image of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process arises is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
fEsthetic sense this general conception is narrowed 
by the special effort to add beauty to the repre- 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the canons of good taste and perfect ideals. iEs- 
tlietic form is thus defined as the representation of 
olioice images or ideas in forms that approach the 
perfection of Nature or Art. 

Thus the evolution of art becomes the evolution 
of forms. Two features of this evolution should 


be noted. On the one hand, the forms of art have 
changed with the growth of man in intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, i.c. as culture and social 
life have changed, though a uniform tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the process. On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza- 
tion have replied their zenith, those forms of art 
have crystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights. Form and content, in snort, 
have always mutually influenced each other. It 
is this obvious feature of msthetic evolution that 
underlies and explains the apparently irrepressible 
conflict between the forms of so-called classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ex- 
pression is called its classical phase; but this is 
seen to be purely relative. The ^option and 
imitation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the expression of 
sesthetic ideas necessarily lead to its becoming 
stereotyped and conventionalized ; and thus a 
form becomes * classical,’ i,e, representative or 
typical of the highest insight of the times that 
gave it vogue. But, as soon as the inadequacy of 
these forms to express new ideas is perceived, or a 
change in beliefs, ethical standards, or emotional 
interest takes place, the classical conventions are 
threatened ana superseded ; a new spiiit, often of 
revolt, is generatea, which proceeds to invent new 
and, to the classical ear, barbarous fashions, lead- 
ing to our romantic reactions. But these, in turn, 
become set, conventional, imitative ; and so the 
cycle is gone through again. The essential fact 
which this conflict of forms brings out is that there 
is a real progress in the invention of forms to ex- 
press the ever- widening meaning of life, the good 
of each epocii filling its rAle as guide and inspirer 
of its later products. 

Form, in the technical sense, refers to the various 
methods by means of which the artist seeks to give 
perfect eral)odiment to his ideas. With these we 
need not concern ourselves here, belonging, as they 
do, to special disciplines. One remark may, how- 
ever, be made: the methods have grown more 
elaborate and perfect for their purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
have been perfected. The form, in the instru- 
mental sense, cannot be said to liave reached its 
limit, unless we can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of expressing them has been reached. 

2. No definite rules can be laid down for the 
classification of the various expressive forms of 
art. For the most part these follow the line of 
interest or inspiration, by which the artist’s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view, he may be either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as he lays stress ai)on the part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty plays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly. In the case of the 
sculptor, the painter, or the poet, a large part of 
the images or ideas will be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alchemy 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they will secK 
to express eitlier their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the veracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on the forms of art in any of these 
ways ; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
highest spiritual standard. 

3. Form and content.— Form may vary in ac- 
cordance with tlie kind of ideas which the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean- 
ing. Hence what we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in the manifest 
fitness of the outward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and content is maintained we shall find both ade- 
quate and beautiful I and therefore satisfying. 

In some forms of art, however, especially of 
literary art, like fiction, hdlis lettres, and the 
essay, beauty of form is often deliberately sacri- 
ficed to ^ intensity of impression and conviction ; 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperament is 
allowed freer play, and even truth may be of less 
importance than fancy or imagination. Under 
these conditions the mrmal element of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob- 
scured in the stronger tides of passion. Art 
becomes descriptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle’s writing, while interpretation becomes 
relatively unimportant. 

Realistic art for this reason has always been 
deficient in the formal beauty of its representa- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not universal. This is the case with much of the 
art of the present day ; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously temporary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher synthesis of form and 
content, of the real and tlie ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may be emphasized and 
deemed of more value than matter. This was the 
case with much of the literature of the 18th cen- 
tury. In the more objective arts, like architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot be sacrificed, if verisimilitude is to 
be secured ; but even in these arts the formal ele- 
ment may overlay and obscure the living truth. 
Greek sculpture, w'hile it is develu]>ed witli won- 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, hut as a revelation of the soul it has 
Ijeen often excelled. Rodin has expressed ideas 
in marble which the Greeks never approached or 
thought of expressing. So also has Michelangelo. 
In literature, too, form may overtop matter, as in 
Pope. The same is true of music and the other 
arts. Throughout this entire process, the festhetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adequate 
relation of form and content, poetical thought find- 
ing equally poetical formal expression. Where this 
is the case, torm is perceived to be the indispensable 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to jiroduce. 

4. The law 01 form.— Tliis is the law of unity 
in diversity. Unity, e,g., is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our appreciative sense of 
their beauty by merely stringing together a con- 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, in 
the absence of unifying ideas, endowed, a6 imtio, 
with power to move the emotions. In^ lyrical 
poetry this seems specially obvious ; but it is no 
less so in the epic or the tragedy, which lead to a 
certain inevitable catastrophe, impressive m itself, 
and purging the spectator’s emotions by f^r and 
pity. And, making due allowances for the diuerent 
mediums in whicli the sculptor, the painter, and 
the architect work, the same is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, depends, in turn, upon the 
lated elements, diverse in kind aiid number, which 
enter into and help to compose it. Ihe unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
is an unstable medium to work in ; and its extreme 
licence, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value or 
a representation otiierwise extremely nobly con- 


ceived. Restraint is one of the best guides of 
form. In addition to this, it is clear that tlie 
human mind takes pleasure in the congruity of 
the various parts of a work of art ; and, where 
this is sacrificed to power, energy, or force, we 
feel that something essential is laclcing. In these 
matters the judgment will be guided as much by 
the sense of fitness between the detail and the 
central and unifying idea as by emotion. Few 
have manifested the law of form more perfectly 
than Shakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
us a feeling or judgment in which we repose in a 
disclosed unity amid a wealth of plot and incident. 

5. Ethical implications.— Behind all these tech- 
nical considerations, governing the evolution and 
control of the formal element in art, lies the fun- 
damental truth that form is always subject to the 
influence of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the personality of the artist, and to the acknow- 
ledgment accorded by humanity to the Supreme 
Good. In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful influence in the form of his 
art. As Ruskin said, a bad man is not likely to 
produce art of tlie highest kind. The precise ways 
m whicli the ethical factor affects tiie forms of 
expression in art cannot be reduced to strict classi- 
fication ; but it is safe to say that it will impart to 
all works of art, where its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, as well as a 
certain chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attainable. After all, the highest art ciilmiiiates 
in the supreme revelation of Nature, the perfect 
man, who unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
God and man are reconciled. Thus, even on the 
formal side, art and religion are seen to seek the 
same end. However this may be, it is certain that 
we can never permanently approve, either sestheti- 
cally or morally, an art, however beautiful or cor- 
rect in its mere form, which lacks the qualities of 
greatness, imparted to it first by the artist himself, 
and next by the ideas to which he, by means of its 
forms, gives a local habitation and a name. If he 
be a man of high ideals, the form of his art is 
likely to reflect the quality of those ideals. 

Litbratcrb. — H. R. Marshall, /Esthetic Principles^ New 
York, 1895; C. T. Winchester, Some Principles nj Literary 
Criticism^ do. 1899, ch. vi. ; T. B. Macaulay, KsHuya on 
‘Milton,’ ‘Boswell’s Johnson,’ and Uistit^ry of EmjUtnd, chs. 
vi., vii., X.; Addison, Spectator, no. 409; G. L. Raymond, 
The llepresenianm Significance of Form, New York, 1900; 
Matthew Arnold, Lecture on ‘Emerson’; J. H. Newman, 
‘The Dangler of Accomplishments,’ in Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, new ed., Ixinaon, 180S ; A. Alison, Fssatf on the 
Sublimity and Beauty of the Material World, liOT>don, 1790, 
chs. iv.-vi. ; William Wallace, The Threshold of Music, New 
York, 1908, ch. xi. H. UaVIBS. 

FORMALISM, FORMS.-See Worship. 

FORMOSA.— X. Geog:raphy and ethnology.— 

The Formosa of this article is a continental is- 
land, extending from 20" 56' to 25* 15' N. latitude, 
and from 120* to 122* E. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 386 miles due east from the British crown 
colony of Hong- Kong, and its northern end some 
140 miles E.S.E. of Fuchau, the capital city of the 
Fokien Province of China. It has a length of 225 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles across the widest 
or middle part ; while the coast-line encloses about 
13,500 square miles of territory— an area consider 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland. Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
eastern side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, which is more than three 
times the height of Ben Nevis, and was so desig- 
nated by Richard Collinson, after the name of his 
‘ dear friend ’ who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago {Proc. qf Boy, Geog. 
Soc. viii. [1864] 25). For the most part, the in- 
habitants of Formosa are found in the towns and 
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villages scattered over the broad, level, western 
seaboard, and may be classified as follows : (1) the 
Malayan aboriginal tribes, made up of (a) about 
180,000 Pepohoan, who live in the more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Sinicized in their dress, language, and general 
style of living, and (6) about 1^,000 semi-nude 
savages, who occupy the higher mountain ranges, 
differ from the Pepohoan in speaking their own 
Polynesian dialects, and spend their time in 
hunting for game or for tlie heads of people 
with whom they have no tribal relationship; (2) 
the descendants of immigrants from the mainland 
of China, consisting of (a) about 80,000 from the 
Kwantung Province, who speak the Hakka form 
of the Chinese language, and (6) about 2,776,855 
from the opposite province of Pokien, who use 
what is known as the Amoy vernacular ; and (3) 
about 83,330 Japanese, who began to arrive when 
the island was ceded to Japan in 1895. 

2. Religious and other beliefs ; manners and 
customs. — With regard to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the people of Formosa, it is not neces- 
sary to enter into details here about the civilized 
Pepohoan and the Chinese settlers, because these 
two classes may be looked upon as one so far as 
superstitious worship is concerned, while other 
articles in this Encyclopsedia will deal in an ex- 
haustive way with the religions of China and 
Japan. The first thing to notice in making any 
statement about the savages of Formosa is the 
extreme paucity of the information which is avail- 
able. No European or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times has acquired any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two or three 
days at a time. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that, for thirty-seven years during the first 
half of the 17th cent., the Dutch were in possession 
of Formosa — at a time, too, when the ancestors of 
the present-day hill tribes swarmed all over the 
western side of the island. Devoted pastors from 
Holland then laboured for the conversion of this 
people, and they have left on record many notices 
of the native customs which are still to be met 
with. In the absence of anything more circum- 
stantial belonging to this period, the present writer 
may here transcribe from his Formosa under the 
Dutch (1903, p. 75, and passim) the following ac- 
count, compiled from the writings of Canditlius, 
J uniuB, anu others : 

* Although no books or writings have ever been found In the 
Island of Formosa to give us information concerning the 
religion of the people, it is nevertheless certain that the people 
there have a religion whi(!h cannot be otherwise designated 
than as heathenish and superstitious, inosniucli as it agrees very 
much with those other lieathen religions which have been 
handed down from one generation to another. The Formosans 
imagine that there are several gods, each having his own work 
and abode ; but of one Supreme Creator they know nothing, 
affirming that the world has existed from all eternity and shall 
eternally so remain. Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for the ^d, and severe punishments for the 
wicked ; the former having to cross over a very difficult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great joy and every 
variety of pleasure, while the latter will never be able to cross this 
gulf, but must roll about there for ever by way of punishment 
for their sins ; a doctrine which would seem to involve belief in 
One Divine Being, since there must be a Supreme Ruler of the 
universe if all men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The ridiculous part of their religion is that the people find sin 
in things which are really not sinful. For instance, it is con- 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so- 
called forbidden day ; or to gather wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of birds, or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children before the thlrty-seventn year of her 
age*— a custom which is surely abominable and in itMlf deserv- 
ing punishment. On the other hand, they see no sin in actions 
which are extremely sinful ; so much so that crimes like 
adultery, fornication, murder, and theft do not trouble them 
in the least, but rather cause boastfulness, under the belief 
that their gods find pleasure In them ; from which it may be 
inferred that this people must have a very degrading opinion 
of their deities. 

The Formosans have several gods whom they worship, and 
to whom they sacrifice in time of need, two of them especially 
being regarded as excelling In power and riches. The one — 


who is a male and lives in the south— is called Tamagisangak^ 
and is supposed to beautify man ; the other— who is a goddess 
and lives in the east — is named Tekarpada, It is said of her 
that thunder is heard when she st^olds her husband for not 
sending sufficient rain on the earth ; which, however, he 
immediately docs on hearing her voice. Both these gods are 
worshipped most zealously, and oftenest by the women of 
Formosa. There is another god, who lives in the north, and 
whom they look upon as extremely wicked, called Sarisano. 
They try to propitiate him, seeing that he has the power of 
making people ugly, and of causing them to take chicken-pox 
and other kinds of disease. They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with all their power, alHrniitig 
that when they serve this Sarisano there is not the slightest 
need for tear. Besides these there are yet two other gods, 
TapeUiap and Taka^fwtta^ the gods of war, j who are more 
especially worshipped by the men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about propitiating them by sacrificing 
even on the streets. Temples are everywhere to be met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses : and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious ceremonies, this is 
done here by priestesses called inibs. These inibs sacrifice the 
heads of pigs and deer, which they are accustomed first to boil 
somewhat, and then to place before their gods with some rice, 
strong drink, or brom, and pinang. Thereupon, two of the 
priestesses rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout- 
ing and screaming, so furious that their eyes stand out of their 
heads as they foam at the mouth, causing them to look as if 
they were either demon-possessed or suffering from madness. 
Their gods are then said to appear in such terrible form that 
the priestesses begin to shake and tremble violently — as one 
actually sees them do — before they fall to the ground as if 
dead ; the bystanders meanwhile showing signs of deep grief, 
by giving themselves up to continuous weeping and howling. 
On recovering, the two priestesses climb to the roof of the 
temple and stand, one at each end, calling upon their go<ls 
with violent gesticulations. Every article of clothing is now 
laid aside, and they appear stark naked before their idols, to 
honour them and move them to answer prayers by the exhibi- 
tion of, and continual tabering upon, tlieir female parts. They 
then wash their bodies in clean water, and remain naked before 
the people, who are mostly women on such occasions — the men 
bcin^ not very religious — and who have all the while been 
making themselves as drunk as possible. The inibs also busy 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor do they simply foretell good and bad weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked sword, and performing various 
frantic gestures in public, they profess to drive away the devil 
who causes the bad w'eather, so that he is not able to stand the 
hacking with the sword, but takes refuge in the water and is 
drowned. These and a hundred other such outrageous stories 
they tell the common people, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder i^eatly at their doings. 

Besides these ceremonies performed by tiie nriestesses, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion which he practisee in 
his own house, where each one honours his gods in the way 
that pleases him best. The people also celebrate several feasts, 
during which they solemnly worship their gods in the temples, 
with the addition of feasting, dancing, and singing. When any 
Formosan becomes sick, a rope is first tied round him. He is 
then su.s)iended from the end of a spring-branch, and suddenly 
let fall from aliove, so as to shorten his sufferings by breaking 
his neck and bones. As soon as he is dead, the fact is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums, whereupon the women gathi*r 
tog€*ther, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or brom, in 
which they always indulge very freely. The corpse is likewisi* 
treated in a most wonderful way, by placing it near the fire 
while a funeral feast is going on and the friends are exhausting 
themselves by dancing to the sound of a drum. These cere- 
monies are kept up for nine days, during which a most horrible 
stench is caused by the gradual drying and roasting of the 
corpse. After this period of mourning, the body is washed 
nine times, wrapped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a high scaffolding, which is draped round with 
bangings till it looks like a bedstead or field-tent. Here it is 
left for three years, till it has become thoroughly dry ; where- 
upon they bury it in their houses, giving their friends at this 
time another funeral feast according to their means. From all 
these doings, it is apparent that the Formosans are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous heathen people ; and yet it has pleased 
Qod— as we shall hereafter see— to bring many of them to 
a knowledge of the Truth.* 

I With regard to the foregoing account, it need 
only be said that, as Chinese immigration to 
Formosa increased, the bulk of the aborigines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnesses from which 
they have ever since been making head-hunting 
raids upon their invaders and those associated with 
them, the result being that this has placed the 
hill tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel through that high 
mountain region unless ho is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Europeans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and about some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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(1) In June 1857 R. Swinhoe spent two or 
three davs among the Kweiying and Tylokok 
tribes of North Formosa, and jfound them to be a 
dark-coloured race, whose features, speech, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-Polynesian 
origin. The ^ tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their foreheads, the upper and lower consisting of 
eight horizontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. The tatuing of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on in their 
teens, and^ wlien they have qualified for marriage 
by canturing the head of some enemy, they are | 
tdtued under the lower lip with a square of short 
horizontal lines. The faces of the married women 
have tatu marks from ear to ear ; first three simple 
lines ; then two rows of signs like x between two 
lines lower down ; and, below all, four more simple 
lines. These peoj)le usually wear very little cloth- 
ing, but on holiday or festival occasions gaudy 
dresses are worn ; and, on celebrating a marriage, 
they all turn out in fine attire, and assemble at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the skull 
won in that combat which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up iiis position is brought forward and pre- 
sented to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then ofi’era 
it as a loving cup to all the guests, commencing 
with the chief of the tribe and ending with the 
bridegroom. The huts of the Kweiying are made 
of bark and rough planks held together with 
rattan, and thatched with palm leaves. The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
cultivating the fields for dry rice, sweet potatoes, 
millet, and tobacco. When on the hunt for game 
or human heads, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
are much guided by a certain small species of bird, 
the notes of which are taken either as an en- 
couragement or as a warning. If thought to be 
propitious, tliey follow the flight of the bird, and 
lie in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The people of these tribes could not 
be inciuced to make any reference to their super- 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaid or wrapper, and bury them in the ground 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees which are planted at 
the time being left to mark the spot. 

(2) During May 1878 the present writer visited 
the savage Tiu-honn and K(U€ tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Fonnosa. The people 
of the first-named tribe were found to be a fine, 
tail, muscular race, and not by any means so de- 
graded as one might have expected them to be. 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter with them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and honest in their dealings with each other. The 
pursuit of head-hunting is their one serious crime 
against society. This deCTading practice appears 
to be carried on in much the same way and for the 
same reasons as it is in Borneo, and it has come 
to be so largely mixed up with the beliefs and 
customs of the Formosan tribes that, apart from 
all quarrelling, heads must be brought in to keep 
up the traditional stand against Chinese invasion, 
to show the continued possession of bravery, and 
to furnish an occasion for excitement, for jubila- 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
houses wore similarly provided, there being thirty- 
nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
twenty-one in a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-fights, and of many a fated 
meeting with straggling little companies along the 
base of the mountains outside. Intellectually, the 


Bu-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
any party hunting for game or on the war-path 
would separate into two companies and arrange to 
meet again ‘ after one hand ’ — that is, in five days. 
When they were questioned through an interpreter 
who understood the Chinese dialect used in 
Formosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re- 
ferred to the Great Father of all men as A-«a; 
and on the writer entering a ruined house-steauing 
where some boiiies had been buried, the villagers 
peremptorily called him back, and caused some 
drops of water to be sprinkled over him as an old 
priestess uttered some sort of incantation. An- 
other little incident may be mentioned. Chief 
Arek and several others had been so benefited by 
the doses of quinine served out tliat they invited 
the donor to go with them and inspect the water- 
spring of the village — a proposal which the inter- 
preter said was an unmistakable mark of con- 
fidence. It seemed that the clear abundant water 
of the spring was then supposed to be under an 
influence which was causing numerous deaths 
among the people, and that they wished to exhibit 
tlicir practice of firing into it in the hope that the 
bullets from their long guns might dislodge the 
unseen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
wnter drank from the well before them, and said 
they need have no fear now, hut begin again to 
use the water from this Well of Tur-u-wan, The 
dampness of the houses or cabins in whicli they 
slept was sufficient to account for the prevalent 
sickness. They commence the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong pit about four 
feet deep. Tlie earth forming the floor of this pit 
is then nrmly beaten down, and the sides are built 
round with large stones. The wall is afterwards 
carried three feet above the level of the ground, 
a bamboo frame-work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about two feet from the 
ground on either side, and above this thick slates 
are placed to complete the structure. When any 
one of the tribe dies, his friends do not convey the 
body to the outside of the village for burial, but 
the log fire which always smoulders at one end of 
the apartment is immediately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into which the body is placed 
in a sitting posture. Pipes and tobacco, with 
other articles used by the deceased while living, 
are placed beside the body ; some simple ceremony 
of mourning is gone through, a couple of the 
nearest relatives fill up the grave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

There is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. They were found to be a finely- 
formed healthy-Iooking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing ; not a few, indeed, being 
rather prettily arrayed in bright-coloured dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone. The chief of the 
village of Ea-piang was a stately-looking dame, 
who received the respectful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents offered by 
the writer for her acceptance at the close of the 
introductory ceremony included about twelve 
yards of a highly-coloured cotton print which at 
once stirred the hearts of all the beholders. It 
was a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stufl', with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of cloth inade a re- 
markable impression on the minds of this people. 
All formality was now banished. The writer and 
his party were looked upon as having had some 
share in the manufacture of this wonderful nro- 
duction; the word was passed that a first-class 
medicine-man was now standing amongst them ; 
and their pent-up feelings found relief in an order 
to have supper prepared forthwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the unseen. 
Ghosts are known to exist, and various simple 
expedients are resorted to for propitiating them ; 
while at harvest time, offerings of thanksgiving 
take the form of laying out Tittle quantities of 
grain and cooked meat, that the good spirits may 
partake of the essence, before tlie people feast 
themselves on what is left. The Kale also indulge 
in the practice of head-hunting ; for one morning 
when the writer pointed with strong disapprobation 
to a number of freshly cloven -in skulls, the Ka- 
piarigers immediately shouted out with great 
enij)h}itfii8, * Lang-wah ! Lang-wah ! * meaning that 
all their customs in connexion with head-hunting 
were not only blameless, but greatly to be com- 
mended. 

(3) A two days’ journey south-east from Ka- 
piang brings one to the countij of the A7ma, the 
largest tribe in this part of the island. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Amia comes from George Taylor, 
Chief Lighthouse Keeper at South Cape, from 
whose notes mainly the followiii|| account has 
been compiled. The Amia trace their descent from 
the occujtants of a long catamaran which was 
washed ashore at Pilam many years ago from a 
distant island of the Pacific ; the place of debarka- 
tion is still pointed out and made the scene of an 
annual religious offering to the spirits of those 
early castaways. They have also tlie tradition of 
a ‘first man and woman,’ believing that, long ago, 
some great unknown Being planted his staff* in 
the ground, which first became a bamboo and then 
gave birth to a man and a woman, the impression 
of whose feet on a large stone is still shown to 
privileged persons, at a place called Arapani. The 
PUamites also believe in one Sunreme Deity named 
Marahtoo, who is supposed to live ‘ above and be- 
yond the earth,’ and whose assistance is implored 
on all occasions of danger. The ceremony of adora- 
tion or intercession is performed by priestesses or 
witches, and consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throwing handfuls of small glass beads m the air, 
together with small pieces of pork. Among the 
villagers living near South Cape, however, the 
belief in a special Supreme Deity is unknown, 
although spirit-worship prevails, with belief in 
witchcraft, and in prophetic powers as displayed 
by certain individuals. Beads and small slips of 
bamboo blackened on one side constitute the ritual 
implements used when interviewing the spirits ; 
and the priestesses or witches profess to interpret, 
by the odd or the even number of beads, or by the 
position of the bambex) slips as they fall, wdiat the 
spirits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
spirits of the dead are generally believed in, and 
thought to be visible to the priestesses ; indeed, if 
they appear to others than those authorized to 
interview or observe them, it is considered neces- 
sary for such unlucky beholders to plead for the 
immediate intercession of the priestesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spirits are supposed to dwell in caves, cliffs, and 
high places, and to be the cause of echoes; and 
accoraingly such localities are held sacred and re- 
served for superstitious ceremonies and incanta- 
tions, these being gone through when tlie tribe is 
going on the war-path, when sickness prevails, or 
on other important occasions. The village elders 
alone may spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
worked up into a kind of ecstasy, till they swoon 
away or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they are left till they enter the village next day 
to make known the will of the spirits. Those 
priestesses have a reputation all over the island 
for snperiority in knowledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 


tribes. The Amia believe in an after-state, where 
good and bad actions performed in this life meet 
with corresponding rewards and punishments. 
They have no special code of moral law, but are 
very much guided by use and wont, and by what 
they suppose will benefit each other and the com- 
munity generally. Their creed requires belief in 
a future heaven, a hell, and a purgatory. Every 
one, of course, hopes he will go to heaven after 
death, and hell seems to be reserved as the possible 
terminus ad quern for one’s neighbours. They say, 
however, that, since no one ever comes back to 
complain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now live in. Heaven is supposed to 
be far away to the north, and hell equally far in a 
southerly direction. Purgatory is in the air, and 
its inhabitants are ghosts or evil spirits. As to 
the special delights of heaven or what the punish- 
ments inflicted in hell may be, they profess com- 
plete ignorance, but hold that the latter cannot 
be so very severe, for otherwise the spirits would 
not remain. On this whole subject, their general 
idea seems to be that each soul will hereafter 
follow its ow'n tastes and inclinations, the good 
associating with the good, and the bad with the 
bad. 

There is not much courtship or observance of 
nuptial ceremonies among the Amia. Y oung people 
fall in love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no objection be raised, there is 
the usual gathering of friends with its necessary 
feast. Cohabitation takes place immediately after. 
The Amia have only one wife at a time, but divorces 
are very frequent, and arise from infidelity, or 
some tnfiing dispute, or incompatibility of temper. 
Vicious young men get their wives divorced every 
two years or so, and wives also desert their husbancls 
on the slightest provocation. Nor do such occur- 
rences give rise to much scandal or comment, as the 
married state with them can scarcely be called a 
permanent institution until the males are about 
forty years of age, when they seem to acquire dis- 
cretion and a fixed wife simultaneously ; for after 
that, divorces are practically unknown. In cases 
of divorce, where both the husband and wife were 
possessed of considerable wealth before marriage, 
an equitable division of the property and the 
children is made by the village chief, whose decision 
is accepted as supreme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divorced persons consult their own 
inclination as to which })arent shall retain custody 
of them, though in deciding this point the grand- 
parents have an influentiaT voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, in so far as they 
can, they strive to take uf) residence in w'hichever 
home is the more comfortable. A curious custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
slee]) together in a large dormitory, where story- 
telling and drinking bouts take place. The idea 
is to Keep the minds of the young women and 
children /rom being debased — an end that is served 
by causing them to come in contact only with 
staid and elderly people. 

Before ^oing to hunt, the Amia splits open a 
betel-nut in which he places a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, waves it in the face of heaven, in- 
voking protection and success in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called, who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person recovers 
or mes, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red beads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
are sprinkled on the ^ound as an expiatory offering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Amia includes beef, pork, and aU kinds of fish, 
with rice and vegetables ; but they never partake 
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of chicken, believing that fowls are the abode of 
good, gentle epirits, and should, lliereforo, not be 
used as food. When hungry and far from home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
chewing betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an ample supply. They suppose that eartliquakes 
are brouglit about by a huge pig scratching itself 
against an iron bar stuck into the earth ; rain and 
wind, by spirits in some way or other ; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be- 
tween the male and female deities named KoMring 
and Kalapiatf the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household effects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her (iis}>leasure — this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further believe that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
Dgagha and Bartaing ; and that the sun revolves 
every day round the flat world, going under the 
earth at night. During warm weather, both men 
and women go about stark naked in their own 
villages ; but, when travelling or hunting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and petticoats. The Amia may be put down 
as numbering about 12,0U0. 

Since the cession of Vorniosa to Japan in 1895, 
various successful atteiiijits liave been made by 
Japanese travellers and scliolars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native tribes, but their 
accounts are found only in ephemeral periodicals 
which are unknown to theoutside world, or in repoi ts 
wdiich were prepared for the local Administration, 
and thew are all in the Japanese language. Y. Ino 
especially made good use of the upi)ortunit.y 
given him for collecting a large amount of useful 
data in every district of Eastern Formosa; and, 
from the ethnological and linguistic material ob- 
tained, he has divided all the aborigines into the 
following eight groups, jiroceeding from the north 
downw'ards: (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (3) Tsou, (4) 
Tsalisen, (5) Paiwau, (6) Puyuma, (7) Ami, (8) Pepo. 
Only a brief summary can he given liere of Ino’s 
remarks on the su|»erstititms of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal, ancestor-worsliip i^ the 
main religious observance. The jieoj)le suspend 
cakes or boiled rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at which there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the village. The Vonum also meet for ancestor- 
worship twice a year. Their distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their houses of bundles of 
green grass, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
ground in front — such snots being looked upon as 
sacred that day— and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on flint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the rubbing of two sticks on ceremonial 
occasions like this. People of the Tsou tribe have 
a tree near the entrance to tlieir villages which 
is thought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worship the spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regard a certain 
kind of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near holy tree just now referred to, aa their 


forefathers are supposed to have carried this flower 
into battle and thereby to have gained their 
victories. The Tsalisen occasionally observe a 
ceremony which takes the form of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fruit, 
and native wine, and mumbling over them certain 
prayers or incantations, the spirits thus invoked 
being supposed to come down and preside so long 
as the ceremony lasts. Severe penalties are in- 
flicted on any one who breaks tlie rules of this 
ceremony, or who oflends by stepping writhin the 
charmed circle. A tradition is current among the 
Tsalisen that their ancestors came down from heaven 
with twelve earthen jars ; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave birth to them, for which 
reasons an old earthenware jar and an ancient cir- 
cular piece of white stone are still preserved and 
treasured as being of peculiar sanctity. Many of 
the Paiwan think that the spirits of their ancestors 
dw'ell in a thick wood; others that they are en- 
shrined in swords handed dowm from generation 
to generation. They worship them when about to 
plant their fields and at harvest-time, and once 
every five years, on one of these festival days, they 
join in a game called Mavayaiya. This takes the 
form of the players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point of their bamboo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered the victor. 
According to current tradition, this iiractice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head w'as tossed about and then offered as a sacrifice 
to the spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the ihi 3 ^unia, a monkey is captured and tied to a 
tree in front of the boys* public dormitory, where 
it is kilh^d by the arrows wliich are thrown at it. 
The village chief afterwards steps forward and 
throws a little wine three times skyward, and a 
little more three times to the ground. All present 
thereupon H})it on the dead monkey, and cast its 
boily away, before joining hands in the hilarious 
dance whieli follows. Tradition explains that 
during early times, when the Puyuma were all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugated tribe was 
always sacrificed on such occasions, but that, in 
their present weakened condition, they have to be 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 
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FORTUNE. 


Biblical and Christian (R. W. Moss), p. 88. 

Celtic.— See Communion with Deity (Celtic), 
Divination (Celtic), and especially Fate 
(Celtic). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 91. 

FORTUNE (Biblical and Christian). — Two 
inconsistent conceptions of fortune are found in 
association with Heb. thought. The one recog- 
nizes it as a superhuman force acting alike upon 
gods and men, and gradually deifies it as a per.son 
to be invoked and api3ea8ed. The other keeps its 
apportionment strictly within the functions of 
Janweh, without any betrayal of the monotheistic 
position ; and this conception eventually estab- 
lished itself as a norm of thought and devotion in 
(^Christendom. 

1. There are several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites under the name 
of Gady and amongst them must be placed the 
ancient tradition in Gn 30“. If the text be read 
according to the direction of the Massoretes (^J ; 

so also the Targum), Leah is represented as first 
exclaiming, * Good fortune is come/ and then 
select!^ the term as the name of her handmaid's 
son. The tribal name may have been current 
before this explanation of its origin was given ; 
but the vivid human interest of the narrative points 
on the whole to the oj)])osite conclusion. The 
Aram, lady was so delighted at the success of her 
device and the close of her disappointments that 
she gratefully recognized the action of the power 
which she had already learnt to be superior to 
any local god, and chose for the child a name 
that would be a memorial of her gratitude and a 
l)ledge of his future prosperity. At the time of 
the narrator this power had probably itself been 
invested with personality and exalted to the rank 
of a god. At the more ancient period, in which 
the traditional story is placed, an earlier stage in 
the development of the thouglit is represented. The 
power is conceived as impersonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which could 
not be entirely removed by any kind of appease- 
ment. The endeavour to devise means of ensuring 
the favourable action of this force must have been 
an important factor both in hastening the process 
of personification and in grouping the gods into 
a hierarchy. 

1. Origin of the term. — Etymologically the 

radical idea in the word Gad is that of cutting or 
penetrating into something — cutting the flesh as a 
religious observance (1 K 18**), or making attacks 
upon the life of the righteous (Ps 94*^). * Cutting 

on * 80 as to make detachments or bands is a later 
meaning (see Oxf. Heb, Lex. s.v.). Hence fortune 
is conceived primarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely to be mischievous, break- 
ing in upon a man^s hope or scheme, and not to be 
averted by the ordinary worship of the local god. 
It was an ea^ step, in accordance with principles 
traceable in almost all the early stages of primitive 
religion, to invest this influence with neutral 
qualities and make it a source of good as well as 
evil. That is evidently the stage corresponding 
with the presuppositions of the narrative of Leah ; 
and the full personifleation of Fortune as superior 
to the local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollary. 

2 . Early range of the conception in Israel.— It was 
almost certainly from the Canaanites that Israel 
learnt this conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
the nomenclature. Several place-names might be 
quoted in evidence. On the northern limit of 


Greek (St. George Stock), p. 93. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffkin), p. 96. 

Roman (W. Wards Fowler), p. 98. 

Joshua’s conquest was the town of Baal-gad (Jos 
1117 127 136 )^ possibly identical with the Baal-hermou 
of 1 Ch 6 ** (but see Curtis, /CC[1910], in loc.) and 
Jg 3*. The boundary was variously designated, 
topographically by the conspicuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, more reverently, by the 
village on its slopes with the significant name * The 
Lord of Good Fortune,’ or * Good Fortune is our 
Lord.’ To interpret the place-name as denoting 
tliat Baal brings good fortune to those who reside 
there is to ascribe to the people an impossible degree 
of idolatry even in those polytheistic days, unless 
the name was current among the earlier (Jan. popu- 
lation. In that case it is easy to understand why 
the Israelites sometimes preferred to call the place 
by a less suggestive name. Migdal-gad (Jos 16*^), 
again, in the territory of Judah, is ‘ the tower of 
Gad,’ and is commemorative of the ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a time when 
Fortune had already become personified in the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in personal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient, (iaddi (Nu 
13^*), ‘ my fortune,’ was one of the twelve spies ; 
and Gaddiel (Nu 13^*), ‘God is my fortune,^ was 
another. Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortune was already regarded as an inde- 
pendent deity. Endearment or devoutness is a 
sufficient explanation. Tlie former recurs again 
c;enturies later under the form of Gaddis (1 Mac 
2 *), the eldest brother of Judas Maccabseus. For 
Gadi (2 K 15*** the father of Menaheni, there 
are Nabatsran and Palmyrene parallels ; and a fond 
name of such a kind would naturally be popular 
witli mothers. Azgad (ipy) is the name of one of 
the signatories of the covenant in Neh 10**. A 
number of the family or clan had returned with 
Ezra ( 2 ^*; butef. Neh 7”, 1 Es5**8**«, KVm). The 
clan was evidently a large one, and the original 
detachment was followed by a second. Its name 
has been identified with the Aram. or nify 
{Targ, Is 18*), a ‘runner’ or ‘messenger^; but no 
early instances of its use in this sense can be found. 
‘ Gad is mighty ’ (Gray, Heb. Prop. Names, London, 
1896, p. 145) IS the meaning ; and the thought is 
not a general complaint of the hardness of fate, 
but the ascription of power to a god Fortune con- 
ceived as personal, it is not probable that this 
family learnt this special form of idolatry in Babylon, 
for so far that district has yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prevalence within it of the worship of Fortune. 
The family became familiar with the worship in 
their earlier Canaanitish home, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of the times, it may well have 
spread among their countrymen, though not attract- 
ing the native Babylonians. That large numbers 
of this family should join the return from the 
Exile would he due partly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of Janweh, and partly to an adven- 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship 01 Fortune is in Is^ 66 '^, where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas- 
sage may he dated before the reforms of Nehemiah 
(Box, Isaiah, 338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to account for 
the large representation of the B*ni ’Azgad among 
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the exiles. It shows that the worship of Gad was 
well organized with a full ritual, and with attrac- 
tions that appealed strongly to certain ^pes of 
mind and conflicted with the claims of Jahweh. 
The CTOup of rites was an adaptation of the primi- 
tive Uctistemium, in which the images of the gods 
were placed on couches before tables covered with 
viands (cf. Jer 7**). Fortune and Destiny would be 
treated tlius in association (cf. Jerome, in loc»), 
there being, indeed, traces that the two were 
thought of as a pair, different in gender but comple' 
mentary in function. This ‘ preparing a table ’ does 
not carry the idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
as in Ezk 23^^. The thought was that the worshipper 
would ingratiate himself with the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the bene- 
ficence of Fortune ; and the simple motive of court- 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 44‘s BeF^®*)- 

3 . Range outside Israel.— It is not easy to re- 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with that 
in kindred races. Aramaean, Arabic, and Syrian 
parallels are available ; and there are possible 
connexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant writes 
(Chald. MagiCf Eng. tr., London, 1877, p. 120) of 
a *Manu the great, who presided over fate* ; and 
Sayce states {Hibb, Lect.\ 1891, pp. 460, 476, 489) 
that Merodach was worshippea with a view to 
ensure prosperity. Hence 6 ad and Meni have 
been identified wdth Merodach and Istar ; and this 
has been strengthened by the Oriental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus as the Larger and 
the Lesser Luck. Yet the result may be only an 
illustration of the tendency to invest tne gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
circumstances, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Isaianic passages, Fortune and Destiny 
are antithetical rather than graded powers ; and 
Meni is the god of a hostile fate, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loc . ). Simi- 
lany the LXX renders Gad by daifibyiop and Meni 
by T&xVi though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of vadue, both MS and Patristic. But the 
significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalents that are in antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant; the other a 
supernatural force, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
difficulty persuaded to assume an attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. conception was different. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of affect- 
ing man in his enterprise and ways ; but, as far as 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods so far as to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the origin of the name Gad nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Babylon. In Persian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Heb. influences and itself in turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for ‘god* is baga (Ay. bagha ; Skr. 
hhaga, ‘fortune*; an implication of divmity ac- 
companying the Av. term). Ba 7 aios as a Phrygian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of Gad 'with 
Jupiter, may be of a later date. 

At a comparatively early period signs of personi- 
fication appeared in the principal Sem. dialecte. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Baethgen, ‘I swear by the Fortune (s^a) of the 
king,* with which may be compared the practice 
of swearing by the nHxv of the beleucids. To 
places also the name was applied, at first adjec- 
tively in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and then 
with the implication that the place was the ahode 
of a genius or god, kindly or ili-disposed. Both 
the iMiianic passage and the non- Jewish evidence 


point back to an indeterminate period, during 
which the process of deification had been going 
on. For, just as an inscription of the 4th cent. 
B.C., dealing with the financial administration ol 
Lycurgus, refers to the cost of the sacrifices 
*Aya0i TOxv (Roberts and Gardner, Introd. to Gr. 
Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1905, 100 Aa 12), and con- 
veys the impression that the worship was long- 
standing, there are Phoenician, Nabatsean, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, which refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin w'ere lost in antiquity 
and its prevalence were known to all. A Punic 
inscription of 254 B.c. (Cooke, North Sem. Inscr. 
Oxford, 1903, p. 27) carries back the line of descent 
of one of the royal Ka¥r)<f>6pot to an ancestor who 
is described as n;;‘u p. Baethgen reads the name 
as ‘The Fortune of Atbe,* Athe being probably 
identical with the Phrygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cult was popular in the district (see, how- 
ever, Noldeke, ZDMG xlii. 471); and in any case 
a Phoenician deification of Gad at an early date 
must be allowed. A later inscription was dis- 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to DO'n ii — a close parallel to 
the ‘ Fortunes Coelestis sacrum * of OIL viii. 6943. 

* Lovers of Gad * is the title given on an altar in a 
village in Qauran to the family at whose expense 
the ^tar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab- 
lished practice. One of them links the worship of 
Bel with that of 'D'n ii=Ti)x’7 6oi/A#toi, i,e. Gad, 
the patron deity of the clan 'D'n. Another pro- 
tects a sepulchre with the imprecation that the 
breaker-in may ‘ have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby shows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but simply a good gift 
administered by a god, lingered siae by side with 
the later impersonation. Altogether it is certain 
that the tendency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israel, but common to the difierent races among 
which Israel grew up. It found expression in the 
roots of their language ; it took definite shape in 
the attempt to analyze and group the apparently 
superhuman activities that were traceable in human 
life ; and in the struggle with monotheism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private superstition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, Man&t is one 
of the three chief deitie.s (cf. Qur’&n, liii. 20 ; 
Wellhausen, Eeste arab. Heid.\ Berlin, 1897, p. 
25 ; Lyall, Anc. Arab. Poetry, London, 1885, p. 
xxix), and is identified by tne astrologers with 
Venus, the goddess of Lesser Luck (Siegfried, 
JPTh, 1875, p. 356 ff.). Gad would consequently 
be the god of the Greater Luck, and equivedent in 
popular thought to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was mven. These, however, are comparatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised any 
influence on the grow^th of the conception in Israel. 
What is wantea is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the principal Sem. races, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The Assyr. Manu rabu (TVAI iii. 66) has been 
Buggestea as the origin of Meni (Lenonnant, 120), 
with !^bi-duuki as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described as a dispenser of favours; but the 
linguistic aflinities are too remote to allow a con- 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the starting-point is to be found in a primi- 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
differentiations of the religious instinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighbouring peoples. 

4. In the NT.— There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personification of Fortune or of 
his particular worship. The nearest passage is 
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1 Co 10*' ; but ‘ the table of demons * need not even 
be the formal lectlsternium in the precincts of the 
altar or anything more than the feast that was 
customary after certain sacrifices. It shows that 
the Christians at Corinth were in danger of be- 
coming entangled in the idolatrous usages of their 
city, but not that they had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of the worship of Fortune. Nor may such 
an inference be drawn from the allusions to sorcery 
and other magical arts in such passages as 
Ac 8» 13«, Gal 5*«, Rev 21* 22'« et aL (see 
Divination). For, though it was undoubtedly 
believed that in such ways the weather and the 
crops, and the health and conditions of men, might 
be all'ected for weal or woe, the power assumed to 
be under the control of the sorcerer was r^ely 
viewed as concentrated in a single nerson of Divine 
rank. A close connexion with idolatry is evident, 
especially in the cities of Asia ; but not many in 
the Christian communities went further than to 
suspect or suppose tiiat the arts of the sorcerer 
might elicit supernatural influences or even stir 
demonic agencies into action. Of the recognition 
of P’ortune as a distinct deity there are no clear 
traces. 

II. While the worship of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that marked certain OToups in Ipael and 
occasionally became a natioiifil danger, views con- 
sistent with monotheism appeared at an early 
time, survived temporary and partial eclipses, 
gradually gathered force, and in the Christian era 
may he said to have held the field without any 
real rival. Of these views, common to both Jews 
and Christians, it is possible to distinguish several 
constituent elements. 

1. The fundamental belief is that man’s earthly 

fortune, with all its changes, is in the hands of 
(iod. To that belief frequent and varied expres- 
sion is given in Scripture. Pleas for gratitude be- 
cause of God’s gift of good fortime are abundant 
(as in Dt 6'®®-) ; and the Song of Moses is a tribute 
to God as the dispenser of earthly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worship because in that respect 
there is none like Him (Dt It was an ancient 

proverb that * the lot is cast iiilo the lap ; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord’ (Pr 16®^); 
and in the early Christian practice the object was 
to provide a means by which an intimation of the 
Divine will might be given (Ac 1*^* Ps 3P® 
sets each of the godly remnant singing ‘ My times 
are in thy hand,’ much as in Is 33^ * stability in 
thy times ’ is made the principal result of the fear 
of the Lord. All useful gifts, writes St. James 
(1'^), are ‘ from above, coming down from the Father 
of lights’ ; similarly Jesus Christ in Mt 7" and 
where He even expostulates with men for suppos- 
ing that their physical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, God dis])enses evil fortune, accord- 
ing to the OT, where evil spirits and even Satan 
(Job 1*) are Hb ministers, by means of whom He 
brings adversity and disaster upon men. In the 
NT these beings become antagonistic to Him, and 
themselves independent sources of evil ; but they 
are still subject to His restraints, and countervail- 
ing aids are provided (2 Co 12^* ®). Everywhere 
God is the Lord of life ; and the degree of earthly 
weal or woe is portioned out by Him. 

2. As to God^s aim in determining the changing 
conditions of life, there is a diflerence, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaching of the OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the diflerence is that in the 
latter case moral considerations outweigh material 

ood fortune, and secular blessedness falls into the 

ackground. The promises of the inheritance of 
the land (Ps Is 57'® &t al,) were taken literally 
in the one case, but in the other (Mt 6®) are inex- 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 
Ps 23, with its marvellous history in the records 


of devotion, is concerned primarily with earthly 
fortune ; and the still waters, green pastures, and 
spread table are at least as prominent as the guid- 
ance in the paths of righteousness and the confi- 
dence of the conscious presence of God. Between 
Job’s estimate of life’s relative values and that of 
St. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everything ; and, when his mind is chastened, he 
gains more than he had originally possessed (Job 
4211*.). Paul, too, lost most of the good fortune 
that men prize ; but the effect was to make him 
exult in the fellowship of Christ’s sulIeringB (Ph 3'®), 
and count all things only refuse, if he could but 
‘ gain Christ and be found in him ’ (3®'*). Earthly 
comfort in its varied forms is the principal and 
most prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the good man in the OT ; whereas 
against such comfort, either in itself or in its 
natural influence on human character, the NT with 
the strenuous and lowly life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest. From Mt 5" alone it might he in- 
ferred that God is indiflerent to the morals of men 
in His gift of fortune ; but the real meaning is that 
He affords the supreme example of fatherly love 
by showering kindnesses upon Ills (diildren, tlioiigh 
erring (2 P ^). His aim is conceived as no longer 
chiefly or only earthly good, but as the moral per 
fecting of men. ‘Rains and fruitful seasons ’ are 
sent not merely to fill the tioors witli wheat arnl 
the vats with wine and oil (.11 2'^'-), but as witnesses 
to Himself (Ac ; and the fortunes of men are 
so arranged as to become opportunities for or incite- 
ments to repentance (Ac IP®). As He works in 
men in the prosecution of His benevolent purpose 
(Ph 2‘®), so He works around them, shaping tneir 
lives with a view to their spiritual triumph. 

3. The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi- 
trary ; nor have the difficulties been entirely re- 
moved either by the beaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian thinking. In Ti is administration of 
fortune. Godsends or permits to come to men pain, 
sorrow, loss, at times the most poignant ana in- 
tolerable ; and the numerous instances where there 
is no manifest balance between a man’s real deserts 
and his fortunes carry God’s metho<ls as the Lord 
of human lives beyond the reach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and af)parent self- 
will. I’artial relief may be found, as the Christian 
poets have been quick to see, in the educative value 
of pain and adversity, the opportunitie.s for growth 
by exercise presented to the active an<l passive 
virtues alike. And the residue of uniutelligibility 
is no necessary proof of arbitrariness. It may be 
regarded as unavoiilable, or even as an indication 
of correct thinking, when a finite mind attempts to 
interpret the ways of the Infinite, and as involved 
in the great principle of every religion worthy the 
name that ‘ we walk by faith, not by appearance ’ 
(2 Co fP marg. ). 

4. Obscure as God’s methods may he, the uni- 
form representation of Scrij>ture is that they are 
wise and gracious, and, subject to the right action 
of man’s will, effective. The fundamental principle 
according to which His gifts are bestowed is in- 
dicated in the parable of the Talents — ‘to e^h 
according to his several ability’ (Mt 25'®), which 
throws light upon the ‘ dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as he will ’ of 1 Co 12''. The distribution 
of fortune, as of naturid gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from wnom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation ; yet He does not act without 
reason, hut assigns to each man a lot in life and a 
series of experiences, such as each is best able to 
turn to pur|)o.ses of moral advancement. I'lie ro- 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
or rebellion on his part may make it necessary for 
God to arrange for him a new set of experiences 
(Jer 18®* as His own design to enable a man to 
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itiftkd the hest of himself is unchanging, No course 
could be wiser or kinder than to adapt the con- 
ditions of life in the interest of moral training and 
to the needs of mutual service. How God’s par- 
ticular gifts in detail conduce to that end is often 
a bitter and insoluble problem; but that such is 
the j^rinciple on which lie acts is the iini>iication 
of Scripture and the treasured conviction of 
Christendom. 

5. Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis- 
posal of human fortunes hy God the Incarnation 
in some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one hand, as devised by God, it is such a 
modification of earthly conditions as is designed to 
bring redemption nigh. The cosmic relations are 
altered by the introduction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual play influences from 
the incarnate Person and Life, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the passage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upward 
struggle, and supplies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that God spared not llis own 
Son (Ro 8*^), the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide everytliing necessary for 
salvation, and order and re-adjust the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the other hand, 
the varied incidence of fortune in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for llis 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2 ®^). Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the things which He suflered (He 5 ®), 
the tragedies of His life becoming a discipline in 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self-surrender to be kei)t complete 
at every stage by a deepening insiglit into the 
Father’s will. Thus ‘ through suttenn^s ’ He was 
made perfect (He 2 *®) ; His liumanity in its absolute 
dependence upon God became complete in moral 
dignity and power — a qualifi(jation for sympathy 
with man in every state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without coercion 
to obedience and perfecting. 

Litkhatcrb. — Connuentarieson Gn SOn, eHpecially Dillmann^ 
(1802), Delitzsch & (1887), Gunkel (1902), Driver (1904), 
Skinner (1910); and on Is 0511, especially G. A. Smith < (1889), 
Delitzsch * (1889), Dnhm » (1902), and Box (1908). Sieirfried’s 
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FORTUNE (Chinese).— Popular ideas of what 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari- 
ously classified. , , 

I, We have, for instance, the ‘ Three Auspicious 
Stars/ an almost universal compendium, viz. 
Happiness, Emolument, and Longevity. A brief 
examination of each of these will help to elucidate 
the meaning which they convey to the Chinese 

Happiness is represented by the character Fu^ 
and 18 frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for ‘ happiness ’ and ‘ hat being 
similar in sound. Fu consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘worship and 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicity which 
attends Divine protection.’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion: on the gables of 
houses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or painted scrolls ; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu- 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
our notion of * blessedness.’ , ^ ^ 

Emolument (Luh) is equivalent to the receipt of 
official stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by the Imperial favour; 
the fact that in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to ail classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position in the service of Govern- 
ment. The ‘ u}»per classes ’ in China consist, al- 
most exclusively, of oflicials or their relatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are represented, to a large 
extent, by retired officers or their descendants. 
To the Chinese, therefore, the * happiness * of 
official emolument is an endowment of a much 
more tangible character, and much more capable 
of realization, than its equivalent in Europe. The 
word Luh is pronounced in the same way as that 
which stands for ‘deer,’ and hence ‘olfice* or 
‘emolument’ is often suggested, symbolically, by 
the picture of one of these animals. 

Longevity {Shou) — compounded of the characters 
for ‘ old * and ‘ 8^>eak,’ indicating the prerogative of 
age to speak with authority — is frequently repre- 
sented by a crane or a tortoise, creatures regarded 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long term of life ; 
and, in I'aoist circles, by the peach, with which is 
connected the gift of immortality. 

‘May the Three Stars [i.e. Happiness, Emolu- 
ment, and Longevity] sliine on you 1 ’ is a familiar 
inscription on complimentary scrolls, etc. 

It must not be supposed that every one possesses 
an equally unlimited capacity for enjoying these 
various benefits. lake the operations of Fate, 
they are strictly measured by the icccptivity of 
those who would seek to partake of them. The 
portion of happiness which is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it ; the conditions may be present, but not the 
power to assimilate the blessings prollered. Happi- 
ness, in measure, is within the reach of all, out 
great endowments are the lot of the few. Simi- 
larly, with regard to preferment, though it is 
asserted that ‘God never sends a man into the 
world without providing him with a place and a 
vocation,’ it is also admitted that he may be un- 
able to maintain the dignity of the office which 
Heaven has assigned him. Longevity depends 
upon the Decree (see Fate [Chinese]), but it rests 
to a large extent with the object of that fore- 
ordination whether he attains to the full measure 
of his allotted span or not. The j^ossession of these 
gifts, in any large proportion, is recognized as 
depending on Heaven’s apportionment — as the 
proverb says, ‘Complete happiness comes from 
Heaven’ ; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivated 
by the virtuous — ‘Great virtue carries hai>pineBS 
along with it ’ ; ‘To dwell in peace is happiness.’ 

2. A somewhat more comjuehensive category is 
that of the ‘Five Blessings,’ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tranquillity, Love of Virtue, and a Ful- 
filled Destiny. 

Wealth, — ^The character Fu^ which differs in 
tone from that which stands for ‘ liai>pines8,’ 
though both are 8])elt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-lilled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
hest represents the gifts of Fortune. The god of 
wealth is found in a conspicuous place in almost 
every house of business, and is daily propitiated 
with offerings and genuflexions ; for, though 
economy and finesse are recognized as having an 
important l>earing on the acquisition of wealth, 
it IS believed that ‘riches and honour depend 
upon Heaven.’ In this connexion also it is under- 
stood that only to a minor extent can man attain 
to Fortune by his own efi’orts — as the proverb says, 
‘ Great wealto is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence.’ The mind which is wholly con- 
centrated on amassing a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘Longing for wealth destroys 
happiness,’ * Man dies in the pursuit of wealth.’ 

Tranquillity includes healw of body as well as 
peace of mind. 
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The Love of Virtue is regarded as one of the 
most certain means to Fortune — as the proverb 
says, *To those who do good deeds in secret. 
Heaven sends happiness in return * ; * Those who 
rely on virtue prosper * ; * By a single day’s practice 
of virtue, though happiness be not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance*; ‘Perfect 
virtue acquires nothing, therefore it obtains every- 
thing ’ ; ‘ l^erfect virtue does nothing, but there is 
nothing which it does not do.* 

A Fnljilled Destiny, or to * attain to the end of 
the^ Decree,* is equivalent to completing the span 
of life which is allotted ; or, in other words, to die 
a natural death. 

3 . Another summary is described as the ‘Three 
Abundances,’ i.e. Abundance of Good Fortune 
{Fu), Abundance of Years {Shou), and Abundance 
of Male Offspring {Kan) ; but these are recognized 
as comprehended in the above, and as being 
synonymous with Wealth, Honour, and Tran- 
quillity. With regard to the last item there is a 
proverb which says ; ‘ If your sons and grandsons 
are good, what (other) wealth do you want? If 
they are bad, what use is wealth to you ? * 

4. There are other terms applied to Fortune, such 
as the ‘revolution’ or ‘wheel of fortune,* and the 
Creator is sometimes referred to in language which 
seems to represent Him as ‘ Fortune,’ in accord- 
ance with tne idea that what is brought about for 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
Fortune. 

5 . Methods adopted for the attainment of For- 
tune* — The pursuit of Virtue was, in tlie early 
days, regarded as the best, if not the only, means 
by which the ^fts of Fortune might be attained, 
such gifts being then comprehended under the 
heads of ‘riches and honour^; and in the Classics 
there are very few references to any arbitrary 
methods for the acquisition of those gifts. The 
following of the Tao, or living in conformity with 
Nature, was regarded as the surest way of attain- 
ing happine.ss ; but in later ages— possibly as a 
result of the introduction of Buddhism, with its 
material obiects of worship — a host of divinities 
was gradually invented, including the ‘happy 
gods,^or gods of Fortune (the Chinese equivalent 
of the Lares and Penates), who are worshipped 
with a view to the dispensation of the gifts of 
Fortune. Thus the god of wealth is represented as 
supporting in one hand a ‘ shoe ’ of silver, and hold- 
ing up a number of fingers of the other to indicate, 
as is popularly supposed, the amount of percentage 
he guarantees his votaries. The god of the hearth, 
commonly described as the * kitchen god,* usually 
takes the form of a rough print, winch is pasted 
on the w’all of the large oven which serves for 
cooking purposes in Chinese kitchens. The spirit 
is supposed to preside over the affairs of the house- 
hold, and is periodically ‘invited,* or presented 
with offerings of food (in some families twice a 
month); ana on the occasion when tlie ‘god* is 
timed to ascend, in a chariot of fire, to Heaven, 
i.e. by being burnt in a bonfire, a special oblation 
of flesh is presented, so as to secure his goodwill 
as he mounts aloft to report the doings of the 
household during the year just closing. Kwanyin, 
generally denominated the ‘ goddess of mercy,* is 
worshipped by women who are desirous of obtain- 
ing male offspring, her name in Chinese being most 
commonly known as the ‘Giver of sons.’ The 
figure of the goddess is in some cases an almost 
exact replica of the Madonna and Infant — a resem- 
blance which, there is good reason for believing, is 
the result of a definite nistorical connexion, rather 
than a mere accidental coincidence. The varieties 
of means for warding off evil influences and in- 
ducing prosperity are almost incalculable, including 
the wearing of charms of every description, the 


writing of felicitous inscriptions on doors and 
walls, the scattering of a special powder in the four 
comers of apartments, the avoidance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and other special occasions, 
and the careful study of the calendar with a view 
to the discovery of lucW and unlucky days. 

6 . Fortune-telling. — In the case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to various classes of fortune- 
tellers is usual. These * calculators of destiny * are 
generally divided into six classes: ( 1 ) those who 
profess to foretell the future by combining the 
eight cyclical characters w'hich denote the year, 
month, day, and hour of birth ; ( 2 ) those who study 
the physiognomy, the fingers, etc., of their clients, 
and attempt to delineate character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those who employ a number of slips of paper — 
generally 64 pieces— on w^hich special symbols are 
written, and a specially-trained bird, which picks 
out two of these at a signal from its master ; the 
two characters thus smected are interpreted as 
applying to the circumstances of the inquirer ; ( 4 ) 
those who dissect the two written characters 
which are drawn at random by the applicant from 
a number submitted to him, and thus profess to 
trace his fortunes ; (5) those who use a tortoise- 
shell and three ancient coins, or other contrivances, 
after the manner of throwing dice ; ( 6 ) professors 
of Feng-shui, or geomancers, who examine the 
configuration of the countryside for lucky sites 
for buildings, tombs, etc. Uf., further, FliE iii, 
731^ 

7 . Feng-shui, ‘ wind and water,’ is fully treated 
in a separate article, vol. v. jp. 833. 

8 . Popular scepticism. — Whilst recognizing the 
fact of the traditions which appear to find almost 
universal acceptance, it is well to remember that 
there is another aspect of the question, represented 
by the common proverbs which seem to cast doubt 
upon the orthodox beliefs. To refer to the several 
departments of happiness which are represented as 
ideal, it may be said that, though the traditional 
means for the attainment of these desired ends are 
plainly exhibited and generally adopted, paintul 
experience and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggested that the nominal high roads do not 
always lead to the destination indicated, as the 
following quotations may serve to show. 

Uappineas.—* Suooess (Fu) ib the lurking-place of failure.’ 
*ne who powesseB a liberal mind will have great happiness.* 
*The happy man finds a happy grave without the aid of the 
gpomancer.’ * The fortune- toiler dies in the prime of life, the 
Feng-shui phUosopher has no burying-place.’ * The geoniaiioer, 
whilst pointing south, north, west, ana east, mumbles unmean- 
ing words ; if among the hills there are places which ensure 
n<mi]ity to later generations, why do they not seek such a place 
and bury their own anoe-^ors there?* ‘Misfortune and pro- 
sperity have no door, the^ arre evoked by men themselves.' 

FrmflumerU . — ‘ Hiches and honour are but a dream, office and 
emolument like bubbles on the water.’ ' Wealth is the store- 
house of resentment.’ * Honesty never gets rich.’ ‘ To him who 
does not covet money it comes of itself.’ ‘ Promote happiness 
by being content, promote health by keeping an easy stomach, 
promote wealth by cutting down expenses.’ 

Longevity.—* For cultivating long life there is nothing like 
moral goodness.’ ‘ The benevolent are long-lived.’ * Virtue is a 
sure means of longevity.* 

Similar expressions are applied to Fortune generally, as, 

* If heart and luck both are bad, you will be poor all your life 
long.* ‘ Lucky people need never be in a hurry.’ * The unlucky 
may do anything.' 

Thus, though belief in the efficacy of charms of 
various kinds may appear to be universal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most profitable business, it is never- 
theless a fact that, even amongst those who con- 
stantly resort to these methods, there is a deem 
underlying suspicion as to their efiectiveness. ft 
may well be that, as the drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the thought that 
by so doing they are omitting no precaution ; and 
that, even if no good may result, no harm is done 
in thus maintaining the traditional obseryances. 
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The very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of sceptical opinions ; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth in the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable cross-currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted in the feeling expressed by the paradox 
that one is as little likely to go astray by neglecting 
to consult the calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel the complications which attend the s^ec- 
tion of a lucky day, according to the arbitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreache<l itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of traditional custom are not so inexorably 
fixed as has been generally supposed by tlieir 
Western critics. 


LiTBaATUEB.— See under Fate (Chinese) and F*No-aHm. 

W. Gilbert Walrhe. 

FORTUNE (Greek). — The word t 6 xv contains 
the stem of the verb rvyxdveip, which meant origin- 
ally to hit the mark^ as a/jiafyrdveiv meant to 7 nifts 
the mark. Hence ri/x?? had about it, to begin with, 
the idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
absent from the early religion of the (ireeks. 
Macrobius {Sat. v. 16) has pointed out that the 
word rvxn never occurs in Homer. Hy the father 
of poets eveiy^thing is assigned to iLoXpa. On the 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that the later poet 
Vergil even ascribes omiiijjotence to Fortune. 
Fortune is a goddess who grows up before our eyes 
within historical times. There is no mythological 
history attaching to her. She is more like the 
simple allegorizations of Roman religion than the 
complex deities of Olympus, endowed with a 
family history, personality, and adventures by 
the prolific fancy of the Greeks. She is not, as 
some have supposed, an importation from Asia, 
like Cybcle ; nor is it necessary to connect her 
with the mysterious Caheiri. Fortune is rather a 
home-growth of the Greek intellect. The con- 
nexion between the nymph Tyche and the godde.ss 
Tyche, which has been so cliarmingly traced by 
F. AllSgre, seems to be devoid of solid foundation. 
We read in the Theogony of Hesiod (line 3G0) that 
one of the daughters of 'Oceanua and Tethys bore 
this name : 

Ev£(upT} T«, Tvm; t€, Itai ‘Afuftipw, *OKvp6ii tc. 

And again in the ‘ Homeric ’ Hymn to Demster (line 
420) one of the maidens who was playing wdth 
I’ersephone, when she was carried of! oy Pluto, 
was called by the same name : 

MrfXofiooriv rt. Tvxv re teat 'lUvp6ri KaAv*fwirt». 

The juxtai>osition of the two names Ti^xv and 
'ilKvpdri, as well as a comj)arison of the two passages 
generally, makes one feel certain that tlie author 
of the hymn was borrowing from the Theogony. 
But that this humble ny m]>li, lost among the crowd 
of her three thousand sisters {Th^og. 364), grew 
into the tremen<lou8 power which at last scaled 
Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones— 
this is more than we are required to believe, at 
least until some proof is forthcoming.^ All that 
can really be gathered from Hesiod's mention of 
the nymph Tr^x^? is that the word r&xv was in the 
Greek language in his time, w’hereas we cannot be 
sure that it was so in Homer’s. The names of all 
the other Oceanides being significant, we may 
justly infer that Tyche’s wjis so also. 

X. The poets.— The earliest surviving u.se of the 
word, otherwise than as a proper name, is in the 
* Homeric ’ Hymn to A thene (xi. 6) : 

Xatp*, Sht S‘ TVXW. 

Hererdxv is not a person, but a thing. The npt 
is in a fragment of Andiilochus (no. cxxxi. Gaisf.) : 

nai^ra rvxyi UcpiKAm, avBpi BiSuxTiv. 

The thing is here on iUs way to being a person. It 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 
' PftUBaniM (iv. 80. § S) ii responsible for the identification. 


Aleman finds a very respectable pedigree for this 
new personage. According to him. Fortune — pre- 
sumably the fortune of a State — is the sister of 
Loyalty and Persuasion, and her mother’s name is 
Forethought (Pint, de Fort. Horn. 4, p. 318 A). 
Solon, whose a-rchonshin was in 694 B.C., reduces 
the person again to a thing. In the Introduction 
to his Laws he invokes Zeus to grant them success 
and honour (fr. xxiv. Gaisf. ) ; 

Uptora fjiiy *vx*op.taea Ati KpovtSji fieunArji, 

Oea-fiolt TolarSt tvxiji' dya^i^ xai KvSot 6trd<ra"ai. 

According to Theognis (c. 544 B.C.), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but simply luck (129 f.) : 

M^t’ aperijy ev^ov, IIoAviraiji), S(oxo 9 ctvoi, 

/Ltdr’ fiovvoy S’ avSpl yeVotro rvxyi. 

In other words, ‘Nothing succeeds like success.’ 
Pindar (c. 490 B.C.) is full of references to rOxv* 
sometime.^ associating it with Divine agency, as 
Ti'/xg. pdv daLfjiOPOS {01. viii. 67), ri/x?. Oeuv {Pyth. viii. 
53), <ri>v Xapirtov r^xq- {Nem. iv. 7). He appears tt) 
have composed an Ode to Fortune, in which he 
declared her to he a F’ate, and rather more iiower- 
ful tlian her sisters (Pans. vii. 26. § 3). To this 
Ode is assigned the fragment which is preserved 
hy Aristides (ii. 256), 

ei/ !pyp.atri Si viKf rvx*t 
ov (rdt'i'os, 

in which the sentiment is the same as in Ec 9“ — 

‘ The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ 01. xii., which is said to have been recited 
in the temjde of Fortune at Hiniera in Sicily, 
consists mainly of an address to the goddess her- 
self, though its professed object is to celebrate the 
achievements ot a runner named Ergoteles. This 
ode may ho considered as the first formal appear- 
ance of Fortune on the stape of Greek literature. 
Under the title of * Saving Fortune ’ {hdrreipa TiJxa) 
she is hailed as the daughter of Zeus Kleutherins, 
and is invoked to protect Himera, seeing that 
shij)s at s(Mi, battles by land, the counsels of the 
Agora, and the hopes and fears of men are all 
sw'ayed by her power. It was under the same 
aspect, as the protectress of cities, that Pindar 
bestowed upon Fortune the epithet of (peptiroXLS 
(Paus. iv. 30. § 4). 

2. The tragedians. — In iEschylus, a junior con- 
temporary ol l^indar, rt/xv is rather a form of 
Divine agency than itself a Divine agent. With 
this highly religious poet all is aXaa or vipieffn or 
fioipa, with Zeus as chief ruler. Tj^x**/ hardly 
appears as a power of any consenuence to man- 
kind. In the Choephoi'i (783-5), ‘ Zeus, the father 
of the Olymj>ian gods,’ is invoked to bestow good 
luck (56s ri'>xas ; cf. Sept. 422). In Sept. (625) we 
have an express denial of the reality of chance ; 

Peou Si SCipov iorriy tvrvx^it' fiporovt. 

If we find in Again. 664 

rvxyi wwTTfp vav<rroXowa’ c(^«^ero, 

it is only as an alternative for 

0c6s ns, ovK ayfpiorrov, olaxot Biytip. 

The only passage in which PVirtune figures as an 
independent power is Sept. 426, 

wvpyoit S’ airctAct Stiy’, & p-v Kpaiyoi rvxflt 

which may be let pass as fmly a way of speaking,* 
which does not represent tlie true mind of the jioet. 
Neither does Fortune bulk largely in the mental 
field of Sophocles. We have mention of rdxi 
ffiOT'^p {CEd. Tyr. 80), but it is only in a passing 
phrase. The unhappy locasta, who proclaims the 
reign of Fortune and denies Providence {ib, 
977 ae:)- 

rt S’ ay ^o/Soit’ av0p«iro? « ra rtfi rvpcnt 
xparei, yrp6voia ovStvin ; 

«iici 7 KpanoTov ^ijv, onotf 8vyat,r6 rtf — 

is soon convinced of her error ; ihe noose seals her 
confession that Fate is more than Fortune, and 
that some intelligent, hut inexorable, power rules 

I For other alluBionH to tvxv by .tSHchylus, see Agam. SSS ' 
Prom. Vine. 376 ; Pere. 002 ; Supp. 880, 628. 
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the lives of men. (Edipus, flushed with his un- 
raralleled successes, proclaims liiinself the son of 
Fortune, the giver of good, and is therefore pre- 
pared to face with equanimity the possible revela- 
tion of a low origin (i6. 1080 f.) : 

S’ ifjMvrhv ira(5a inflf Tvxw viiumv 
rri9 SiSownif ovk arifJLaxrB^trofUU* 

But the actual revelation is such as to render the 
light unendurable to him, and it makes the chorus 
moralize ^ on how man’s prosperity ‘ never con- 
tin ueth in one stay.’ This might be taken as 
illustrating the power of Fortune ; yet it is not 
Fortune but Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Sophocles, as with i-Escliylus, the religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but the mode 
of action of the gods {PhUoct, 1316) : 

iLvBpnairfMTi, rac yJkv ck OeStP 
TUX^f So09itrat tar’ avayKoxop 

It is not till we come to Euripides, ‘ the rationalist,’ 
that Fortune appears as a rival power to that of 
the gods. Euripides was a man or a religious cast 
of inind, but he was unable to accept tiie contra- 
dictions of the established theology, and he gave 
voice to the new science and the new philosojihy of 
the Periclean age, as Tennyson did to that of the 
19th century. The antithesis between Zeus and 
Fortune is strongly brought out in a passage <»f the 
Hecuba (488-91), where Talthybius, hnding the ex- 
queen of Troy lying in the dust, exclaims ; 

i3 Zcv, ri ; irorepa <r* a.v6pol)irovt bpav, 
rj Bo^av aA\<uf rrjvBt Ktttrria’Qtu p.d.rr\Vt 
SoKovvra^ BatpuBviav tXvfu ytpotf 
TVX’1»' Si namra rav fiporoit «irt(rieoir«tr ; 

Talthybius does not decide the point, neither does 
the poet himself, — he was not an atheist, but a 
sceptic, — but his language is loaded with a triple 
tautology, as if to eiiipliasize the apparent false- 
ness of the notion that there is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in the course of human 
affairs. Chance, it is suggested, is the true bishop 
of the diocese of man.^ 

With the elder dramatists we found that there 
was a temlericy to resolve chance into Divine 
agency ; with Euripides the tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.* If the gods do pre- 
side over the cauldron of human destiny, they 
throw in confusion, * in order that in our ignorance 
we may worship them’ (Hec. 960). In Euripides, 
too, we become aware of a change in the conception 
of ri^xV’ VV ith Sophocles, as with his predecessors, 
T(jxvt so far as it was a power at all, was a benign 
power, and meant definitely ‘good fortune,’ so 
that there was no need to add the ejiithet 
But with the lachrymose Euripides, Ti>xv became 
the personification of 111 Fortune. ‘ Alas 1 ’ says 
Agamemnon (Hec. 785), * What woman was ever so 
unfortunate?’ ‘There is none,’ replies Hecuba, 

‘ unless you were to s^ieak of Tyche herself.’ Also, 
apart from personification, the word ri^xv is used 
by Euripides in a bad sense (Herac, 714) ; 

8* oSPy h fiij ytpotrot rvxTf f 

With later writers this was usual only when the 
word was employed in the plural. Ti)x«o properly 
means no more than ‘ turns of chance.’ But man 
looks upon good fortune as his right, and so attends 
more to the changes for the worse.* The successors 
of Euripides went farther than he did himself. 
Chairemon, a tragic poet who flourished aliout 
380 B.C., answers the question asked by Talthybius 

I For passinfj^ mentions of rvxv l>y Sophocles, see Aj. 486, 808; 
(Ed. Tyr. 778, 776; dn<. 096, 1168, 1182; Traoh. 724; FhU. 
646, 1096. 

• Of. a passage quoted by Stobnus, EeL 1. 196 : 

*11 ra ePTfTutp Kol ra 8cta rdvr* nria/corrovara l/xipj 
ttai pip^va’ i 9 /M»r ixatTr^ riiP mavr ’ aL^lav rvxv 
ptpiBa. 

By throwing in the words par’ a^iop, the writer, unless he is 
speaking ironically, makes chance into Providence. 

» See especially £fai. 711-715, 1187-1148 ; Hec. 956-60. 

* Other passages in Euripides bearing on fortune are Ale. 
786 ; Herae. 866. 


in a sense unfavourable to Zeus and his coadjutors 
(Stob. Hcl. i. 202) : 

ndvTwv -^pavpoe ^ ’art twv Sewv, 
ra 8* oAA* opSpara ravra irpStritrircit pAnfPt 
p6py\ SioLKtlp o6i^ anapra fiovXerax. 

To the same ell'ect speaks the comic poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 B.C., the year 
which followed the death of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to be 
intentionally directed against the philosophical 
doctrine of Providence (Stub. Eel. i. 194) ; 

Ti^tj Kvfitpp^ vapta, ravnjp aal <f>pipat 
Set Kai trpopoiap rrip 9 €Op koA^ip pSprjPt 
•i pif Tit oAKutt op6pacrtp xaipei Ktvoit. 

The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of reappears long afterwards in Lucian. 
In his Council of the Gods, Momus is made to lay a 
complaint before Zeus with regard to the way 
in which Heaven is becoming peopled by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mitiiras the Mede. But the 
most absurd part of it all, adds Murnus in con- 
clusion, is that certain empty names of things which 
have no substantial existence, such as Virtue, 
Nature, Destiny (FAfiapM-ivij), and Chance, are being 
set up as deities. Though these are mere figments 
of philosophers, yet they succeed in withdrawing 
their worshippers from the gods ; for men are con- 
vinced that, though they were to sacriiice a thou- 
sand hecatombs, yet Chance will perform the part 
of Fate (rd /xefioipapiva) and give to each what was 
spun to him from the beginning. 

3. The historians. — Among the historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied witli the religious 
view of life to leave any real etiicacy to Fortune. 
He sees everywdiere the hand of God in history. 
Sometimes this action is moral, as in the story of 
how Glaucus, who had entertained the thought of 
appropriating a deposit, had not a single de- 
scendant left to perpetuate his name in Sparta (vi. 
86). Sometimes it is merely capricious. There is 
a jealous God, who will not allow even big beasts 
to ‘fancy themselves* (^avTd^eo-^ai), but has a 
thunderbolt ready t»> hurl at them. This God acts 
on the same princi}>le as was enjoined by Thrasy- 
bulns upon Perianclor, and docks every head that 
overtoj»8 the rest (vii. 10). It has been well re- 
marked by F. Allfegre that Tyche is in part a 

rotest against the malevolence of the Olympian 

eities. It was something to have a power wliicli 
was purely non-moral, and which, if it rewarded 
without merit, was at least free from malignity 
when it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is a sign of the present favour of the Immortals,^ 
but, 

' When haughty power moiinUi high. 

The watcher’s axe is nigh.’ 

A rigorous consistency must not, indeed, be de- 
manded from the chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us views of all sorts. The same Artabanus, 
who is made to dilate on the jealousy of God, also 
oflers the following highly sensible remarks— -that 
good counsel is the best thing ; for, even if it be 
w'orsted by Fortune, its goodness is not impaired, 
whereas he who has counselled ill, even if P ortune 
attend upon him, has only made a find (edpijfia 

eOpujKe). 

Although Thucydides came into the world only 
13 years later tl’ian Herodotus,* yet in turning 
from the one to the other we are passing at one 
bound from the theological to the positive stage of 
thought. Thucydides makes Pericles say, or ap- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of dilterent in- 
terpretations), that there may be a real imintelli- 
gibility in the march of events, as there is in the 
processes of human thought,* * wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascribe to chance whatever takes 

1 i. 124 : & <r «4 Kappvcraatt *4 yap Stol ivopiunrf ov ydp w wre 
4* TtxrovTOV nix'flt airticev. 

* Herodotus was bom In 484 b.c. ; Thucydides, in 471. 

• 1. 140, f 8 : f v8«'x«ra* yap rat ^vp^opat^ twp irpaypartap avx 

So-trav iipaSitt V Btapoiat rov av0pwirov. 
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place contrary to reason.* If anything can be 
shown to have a definite cause, then it does not 
come under the domain of chance. That name is 
reserved for those events for which we are unable 
to assign a cause. Chance constitutes the irra- 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, element in 
things, which is not under the control of human 
forethought. Ti/x’? is now no longer a person, but 
a statement of fact. There are certain events for 
which no cause can be assigned. These it is con- 
venient to throw together under the head of 
This meaning of the term was facilitated by the 
use of rxTfxjivM as a mere auxiliary verb— 
•wtpiiraTwVf ‘ 1 am walking,* irirfxa^ov irepinariav, ‘ I 
was walking,* and so on. So generally rixn meant 
what waSt without question raised as to how it 
came to be. If one bad insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Thuc^ides, 
he might perhaps have referred one to Divine 
agency. At least he makes the Melians declare 
that they rested their trust not to be defeated rj 
fih Ti^xv (v. 104), seeing that their cause 

was just. 

4. The orators. — In the orators we may expect 
to get nearer to the heart of the people than in 
a scientific tliinker like Thucydides. For the 
orator, wdio has to play upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share tliose feelings himself, or at 
least seem to do so. Let us take the greatest of 
them — Demosthenes. He is full of passages on 
the power of Fortune,* as well he might be, seeing 
t hat his ow’n ‘ best-laid schemes ’ went ‘ aft agley. 

It w^us the touch of truth in the reproach brought 
against him by his rival iEschines, that he was 
an unlucky statesman, wdiich gave it its sting. 
/Eschines (in Ctes. § 157, p. 76) warned the 
Athenians against the * evil genius and ill fortune 
which ever dogged the footsteps of the man.’ 
Demosthenes himself disfdayed a secret distrust in 
his own luck, when he got nis friends to put their 
names to his decrees, instead of signing them with 
ills own.* But in his public speeches he put a b()ld 
face on the matter. He had done all that in him 
lay ; if fortune thwarted him, he was not to blame 
(de Cor. § 303). But it was absurd to attribute the 
ilisasters* of the State to his personal fortune. Nor 
was the fortune of the State itself really bad. For 
the Athenian State had the advantage over other 
States of having played the nobler part, and yet 
being better oil than they. But Athens had to 
take her share in the general blast of ill-fortune 
which was then blowing over mankind — with the 
exception, \ve must suppose, of Philip (de Cor. 
§§ 253, 254, p. 311). This curious conception of a 
'hierarchy of ‘ fortunes ’—that of individuals, of 
States, and of mankind in general— is in accord- 
ance with the genius of polytheism, and throws 
light on the manifold worship of Fortune public 
and private, wiiich became more prevalent as time 
went on. . 

5 . The philosophers.— Anaximenes (5^ B.c.) 
made a very shrewd remark when he said ; ‘We 
are wont to apply the term “fortune’ to the ele- 
ment in life which is incalculable to man. For, 
if we always w'ent right in our judgments, the 
name of Fortune would never have been heard 
of * (Stob. Erl. ii. 346). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the power of Fortune in what may 
perhaps be deemed an unexpected quarter. Demo- 
critus (430 B.C.) is quoted as saying (Stob. Eel. u. 
344) : 

* Hen have framed for themaelveB an image of Fortune by way 


1 Olynth. il. § 22, p. 24 : ydp poin}, 

p. 69 : 61 ' 9VTV\iay, o-vfuravijv t»j« tr ayOputtrois ov<n|t 

a Plut. Vit. Dem. 21 : toU 6e ovy «avT6r, 4r 

f»e«rT*r iir4ypa4>*v, rhv tSior 

ttufioya Kai rijy rvxv*'- 


of apology for their own ill counsel. For Fortune does not 
oppose wisdom much, but the quick-witted and clear-sighted 
man ^ides most things in life aright* 

With regard to the power of Fortune, Epicurus 
speaks as contemptuously as his predecessor, in 
language which seems to be modelled on his.* In 
the fourth book of the Laws, Plato’s Athenian 
stranger is on the point of saying that ‘ pretty 
nearly all human aliairs are a matter of chance.* 
He corrects himself, however, and substitutes the 
formula that ‘ God, indeed, governs all things ; but, 
under God, chance and opportunity (tOxv Ktupds) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man,* this again 
being amended by the addition of ‘ art ’ to ' chanoe 
and opportunity,^ as being more polite (^/ie/H^Teoor), 
But, when we reach the tenth book, which is 
Plato’s great and final pronouncement on matters 
theological, we find a very difierent value assi^ed 
to art He starts from the view held by 

some people that ‘ all things which come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come,* are due to three 
causes, Nature, Chance, and Art — the more im- 
portant, such as the four elements and the consti- 
tution of the universe, being ascribed to the first 
two. Nature and Chance, and the less important 
to the last, namely Art. He then goes on to 
show that the soul is the only thing that moves 
itself, and must therefore be the cause of all be- 
coming. Now, soul is either good or evil, wise or 
devoid of wisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly movements of the universe are caused by 
an evil and unwise soul ; we are therefore com- 
pelled to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls possessed of perfect virtue (898 C). 
But, if soul be prior to body, then the things of the 
soul are prior to those of the body. And, as art is 
one of the tilings of the soul, we are thus brought 
to a Divine artificer more exact and painstaking 
than any human workman, and one therefore who 
will not neglect small matters any more than great. 
Ill this cosmos of the beneficent soul (896 E), what 
room is left for chance? Plainly there is none. 
Cliance then — Plato does not say this, but we may 
say it for him — must lurk in the chaos which pre- 
cedes the cosmos, where dwells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If we turn novr to Aristotle, we shall find, as 
usual, the same thing said, only in less theological 
language. After giving us in the PA^sicJf(ii. 3) his 
famous fourfold division of causes, into Material, 
Formal, Efficient, and Final, he goes on to say that 
Cliancc also and Spontaneity (ii. 4 ; Kal n rvxn 
I rd aOrdfiaroi') are reckoned among causes. How then 
do they come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? First, let it be observed that a 
thing is due to chance, not if it have not an efficient, 
but if it have not a final, cause — in other words, if 
it be not intended. A man who is not in the habit 
of going to market goes thither on a particular 
occasion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying him a debt. This, we say, 
is Que to chance. It is the kind of thing that might 
have been done on purpose, only in this case it was 
not. Each of the two persons has his own particular 
cause for going to market, and tlie payment of the 
debt results fnmi the conjunction of the two, as a 
kind of by-product. Thus Chance (t&xv) is some- 
thing within the sphere of mind or human agency 
whidi is not due to that agency. And, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature. When 
some eftect which might be produced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then we say that it 
took place spontaneously. It is not necessary 
here to discuss the question of Spontaneity. But, 
with regard to Chance, let it oe observed that 
Aristotle finds the source of it in undesigned col- 
locations. 

1 See stob. ii. 854, which maybe emended from Cic. d$ Pin, I 
§ 63 . 
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LiTBiATUiui.— Stobaeus, Selog. Phy$, Eth, lib. i. cap. 6, 
T»xyp V ravTOfidrov ; P* AUbgfrCt JfStudB sut Id iCiS9M 
greequeTyeM, Paris, 1892— an admirable and exhaustive mono- 
graph ; L. Preller, Or. Mythologie*^ ed. Oarl Robert, Leipzig, 
1894, pp. 539-544 ; O. Gruppe, Or. Mythol. u. Religionageaoh.^ 
Munich, 19(»6, Index, t.e. *Tyche.’ 

St. Gborob Stock. 

FORTUNE (Iranian). — The concept of fortune 
in the sense of cliance or ^ood luck iinas little place 
in the Avesta and Pahlavi texts. A happy wife is 
termed ‘ fortunate * (huhagka) in Vtap, li. 7, but 
neither this nor the frequent word u&tdy * weal,* 

* good fortune * (lit. ‘ according to wish *), can be 
regarded as referring to good luck in the common 
acceptance of the term (cf. the passages listed by 
Bartholomae, Altiran. Wbrterb.t Strassburg, 1904, 
col. 417 f. ). Nevertheless, there are a few passages 
which seem relevant in this connexion. Success 
and fortune {apmnha hagemcn) are objects of rever- 
ential honour ( Ya§t xv. 1 ), as is also the everlast- 
ing and boundless progress of events according to 
one’s wish {vispdyum . . . %i§tatdtem akaranem)^ 
which it is the torture of the wicked not to enjoy 
( Viftp. xviii. 2). Supplication is offered to the 
Fravashis {q.v. ) for all lioons {ayaptandm mspandm 
[ Ya&t xiii. 135]), who grant them when prayed for 
{ib. 24), as do Ardvi Sura An&hita [ih. v. pfMsim), 
Tistrya {ib. viii. 49), Drvaspa {ib. ix. passim)^ 
Mithra {ib. x. 33), Vayu {ib. xv. passirn)^ Asi {ib. 
xvii. passhn)^ and Xsathra Vairya {Vend. xx. 3). 
Boons are invoked upon Vistasna by Zoroaster 
( Yait xxiv. 46), while Atar (the Fire) prays {ih. 38) 
on behalf of the same monarch : * May the Appor- 
tioner and Distributor bring to thee a boon ’ {upa- 
harat ayaptem baxtaca ninaxtaea)^ the allusion 
probably being to Ahura Mazda. According to 
the 9th cent. Sikand-Gumdnlk Vijdr^ iv. 8, 29 (tr. 
West, SBE xxiv, 128, 130), heaven {spi/vdr) is the 
place of the Divinities {baghdn), who are ‘ the dis- 
tributors of happiness {nevoMh haxidrdn\ from 
which they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every liappiness.* In conformity with this, 
Haoma granted his four first worshippers the 
heroic sons Yima, Thra^taona, UrvAxsaya and 
Keres&spa, and Zarathustra {Yasna ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13) ; and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
reward for pious observance of religious duties 
( Yait xxiv. 25). 

Among the people it would seem that fortune 
played a larger rdle than in the official religion, for 
oaxta^ ‘fortune* (also ‘fate* ; see Fate [Iranian]), 
occurs as a component of a number of proper names 
(Justi, Iran, Namenbttch, Marburg, 1896, pp. 61 f., 
487 f.): 

Baxt&frit (* blessed by fortune'), BaxUtvar ('fortunate'), 
l^xtiy&r ('possessing fortune'), Baxtii&h ('fortunate king'), 
Ax&dbaxt (* possessed of the fortune of the free-born '), Bidar- 
baxt (‘ possessed of watchful fortune *), Dar&baxt (‘ having the 
fortune of Darius '), Juvanbaxt (' possesseil of young (t.c. sturdy] 
fortune '), liubaxt (' having good fortune ’), Xurrambaxt 
(' possessed of joyous fortune ), NaubaxtC having fortune [ever] 
new'), N5kbaxt (‘possessed of fair fortune'), ^kdhaxt ('to 
whom fortune is friendly ’), SiguftahbaxtC he whose fortune has 
bloomed '), SultAnbaxt (‘ possessed of the fortune of a sultan *), 
Yadbaxt C possessed of evil fortune '), and Zadbaxt (' fortunate 
through the birth [of a son]*). 

Yet it must be confessed that the concept neither 
of Fortune nor of Fate( 5 '.v.) was encouraged by 
Zoroastrianism. In the ceaseless conflict of good 
with evil, which human and super-human beings 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
— and all that he might have — was such as his own 
efforts could win ; and the most besides that he 
might hope for were those boons which Ahura 
Mazda and his minor Divinities might vouchsafe 
their pious worshipper and fellow - combatant 
against Ahriman and his forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfortune, not 
alone for the wicked who merited it, but even for 
the good. Why the wicked so often flourish in this 
world while the righteous suffer woe is answered 


by ascription of both good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the Dlnd-l Mdlnog^l Xrat (li., tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93 f.). A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with the Zoroastrian spirit, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is given in the 
Dd^istdn-i Dlnlk (vi., tr. West, SBE xviii. 23-25), 
which first states that this state of affairs is more 
apparent than real, for 

• not at every time and every place, and not to all the good, 
does evil happen more — for the spiritual welfare of the go<xl 
is certainly more— but in the world it is very much more 
manifest' (§ 2). 

The treatise then goes on to say that 
‘the labour and trouble of the good are much more in the 
world, and their reward and recompeiise are more certain in 
the spiritual existence ; and the comfort and pleasure of the 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and puniHhrnent in 
the spiritual existence are more severe. And this, too, is tiie 
case, that the good, through fear of the pain and punishnicnt 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and ease in the world, and 
should not think, speak, or do anything improper whatever. 
And through hope for the comfort and pleasure in heaven they 
should accept willingly, for the nei*k [i.e. as a yoke], much 
trouble and fear in tiie practice of virtue in thought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temporary enjoyment- 
even that enjoyment of improprieties for which eventually 
there is hell — then enjoy themselves therein temporarily, and 
lustfully on account of selfishness ; those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with. And in this way, in the world, the 
comfort and pleasure of the vile are more, and the anxiet\, 
vexation, despondency, and distress of the gfood have become 
more ; the reason is revealed by the stars.' 

Louis H. Gray. 

FORTUNE (Jewish). — God’s free interference 
in human all'airs is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To His causation as rewarding or punish- 
ing are ascribed all the happy and unhappy experi- 
ences in human life. There is therefore no Hebrew 
equivalent for Fortuna. Leah’s exclamation, ua, 
Gn 30'b rendered in LXX iv r&xvy should be trans- 
lated ‘ by the help of Gad * (cf. v.^*, and HDB. 
art. ‘Gad’), a divinity of fortune supposed to have 
been worshipped in Laban’s household (see Fortune 
[Biblical and Christian]). Post-exilic Judaism fur- 
ther developed the doctrine of Divine compensa- 
tion. Kzekiel was the first to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national hie. The 
fundamental doctrine of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is remunerated in this life. 

The gist of the book of Tobit is that all ends well, and 
better than before, because a righteous man is rewarded for his 
merit. The Mishiia /Va, i. L, which is repeated in the duilv 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of certain command 
menis a profitable investment, ‘the interest of which a niun 
enjoys in this world, while the capital remains intact in the 
world to come.' In ^id. 89fc we read : ‘Whosoever keeps one 
commandment is rewarded (in this world), his days are pro- 
longed, and he will inherit the earth.' Cf. Pirke Ah. iv. 11 ; 
‘ Whosoever keeps the Law in the midst of poverty shall eventu- 
ally keep it in the midst of wealth.' 

Likewise, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of fickle fortune, but an exercise of pnn mo, the 
attribute of liivine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, n'p 13 )^ mp, ‘ measure 
for measure.* To every transgression of the law 
an appropriate penalty is attached : * With what 
measure one measures it shall be measured unto 
him* {Sotaf 85). ‘There is no death and no suf- 
fering without sin* {S/iab. 65a). Frequently the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis- 
fortune (so-called) and the particular sin which 
caused it is not evident ; but it exists, and resig- 
nation is demanded of the sufl’erer. The Burial 
Service is called pin pnsc, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment.^ Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes- 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penal^ for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study of the Law and of certain ceremonies ; domes- 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
in infancy, for enmity without cause. For with- 

1 This is an ancient forensic term * to plead guilty ’ (Ber. 19a, 
Ta'cm. lla). The Mish. Sarih. vi. 6 directs that after an execii 
tion the relatives and friends of the criminal should call on the 
judges and witnesses and acknowledge the justice of the decree. 
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holding tithes and other priestly dues comes failure 
of crops. Violence is punished by swarms of locusts 
and famine ; perversion of justice by wars and pes- 
tilence; false swearing, blasphemy, and Sabbath- 
br^ldng by visitation of wild beasts, depopulation, 
and devastation ; incest, idolatry, and neglect of 
dulv observing the Sabbatical and Jubile years by 
exile ; fornication by wounds, bruises, and the bite 
of serpents, ^ etc. Dropsy is a token of iiumor- 
ality,^ jaundice of hatred without cause, poverty 
of pride and overbearing, croup of slander {Shah. 
326 ff.). Bloodshed was the ciaiise of the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shekhina away 
(i6.). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglect of 
Sabbath observance and of daily recitation of the 
Shema'y for impudence, for despising school-chil- 
dren, for levelling classes, for not reproving each 
other for sin, for slighting the learned {Shab. 1196). 

The manifold experiences of life, however, did 
not square with this doctrine of judicial retribu- 
tion ; and a problem was created which already 
tried OT saints {c.g. Ps 73). In the age of IJloheleth, 
‘ because sentence against an evil work was not 
executed speedily ’ or the righteous rewarded, evil 
was on the increase (Ec 8^^). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The problem 
must have been more trying during the religious 
persecution under Antiochus. A modification of 
the OT doctrine of retribution became necessary. 
A man’s worth was not to be estimated by his 
fortunes and misfortunes. The true compensation 
was in another world. This faith sujiported the 
martyrs under persecution. It did not, however, 
entirely solve the problem to the legalist. 

R. Yannai said : ‘ It itj not in our power to explain the prosperity 
of the wicked and the suffering of the pious’ {Pir^e Ah. iv. I5)t 
When Moses was on Mount SMnai to receive the Law, Cod re- 
vealed to him the (freatiiess and martyrdom of R. Akiha. 

* What, said Moses, such knowledge of the Law and such a 
reward ! Hush, God replied, I have thus decreed it’ (i/snacA. 
29&). 


To account for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the lialibis devised a 
theory which is a combination of OT views .and 
that w'hich rele^jates retribution to another world, 
according to which the prosperity of the wicked is 
a reward in this w’orld for some merit, the punish- 
ment l>eing reserved for the next world ; the suH’er- 
ing of the righteous is to be regarded either as 
chastisement for some imperfections, or as a trial of 
their faith and constancy, or even a.s an atonement 
for others. For references to the Kab. liteiature 
on the subject, see Weber's Jud. Thcol.^^ Leii)zig, 
1897, ch. XX. 

The spread of astrology all over the Roman 
Empire, its universal accept.ance as an exact 
science, and its hold on the jwpular mind affected 
also Jewish folklore and introduced into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic period an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is itmzzal, Aram. kSjo, mazzala, standing 
also for constellations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post-exilic age of a 
relapse into star-worship, the re- introduction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
back not to Babylonianism, but to contact with 
the ‘ Chaldaeans,’ astrologers and charlatans of 
the early Roman Empire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Fortuna, but is either a ‘ station of 
the planet’ at the time of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signifies, in the late Magian sense, 
a fravashi {g.v . ), the genius, guardian angel, exter- 
nal soul ’ of an individual. Another term is jl, gad. 
Sometimes both are used, e.a. t«7jc y'Pi?’ •♦Hi *^'9 {btnh 
gadda utmia' maxzala), ‘thou of U1 fortune and 
obacure planet’ (^oh. B. yii. 32). But the use of 
the word was discouraged by the Rabbis 
of its association with the god Gad of Is 65 
(see RV). 


Shah, 676 forbids the repetition of the magpie formula, 
K? pU’Di 'll ni, gad gaddi v'nnulf la grant me fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax not.’ A place Gaddia (* fortunes ’) was 
kakophonized into Gallia (* dung'hills *). Mazzal remained a 
Jewish word, and mazzal tob (‘ good luck ') ie still used as a for- 
mula of congratulation at births, weddings, the blessing of the 
new moon, and other occasions. 

Mankind, then, has a mysterious connexion wdth 
the planets (Targ. Ec 7^®). ‘ All depends on that 

connexion (Mazzal)’ (ib. 9'*®). 

* Life, children, sustenance depend not on a man’s merits, but 
on his Mazzal ’ {Mo’ed Iya{. 28tt). Every individual has a Mazzal. 

* In the case of a sudden fright, if one does not see the cause of 

It, his Mazzal sees it ’ 3a). ‘ The Mazzal makes wise ; the 

Mazzal makes rich ’ (Shah. 16Ga). * Every ]>lant has a Mazzal 

in heaven, which influences it and bids it grow’ (Gen. R. 10). 

* Even the copy of the Ijaw in the Synagogue chest is subject to 

the influence of Marznl ' (Zohar J\uso, 1S4). ’Animals, on the 
other hand, have no Mazzal’ (Shab. 5?>b). ‘The Mazzal sees 
neither what is before it, nor what is above it, but what is below 
it, like a man descending from a ladder with his face turned 
backwards’ (Num. It. 12). ‘The propitious hour recedes if 
pursued ’ (Her. The Mazzal of two is stronger than that of 

one (B. Mef. ]0.'>6). 

Celestia l phenomena came to be regarded as har- 
bingers of good or of evil. 

Thus an eclipse of the sun forebodes evil to the Gentiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, because the former reckon time by the 
sun, the latter by the moon. If the eclipse is in the east or west, 
it concernH the inhabitants of the respective places ; but, if in 
mid-heaven, the portent refers to the whole world. A red sun is 
an omen of war. and a grey one of famine. If the ecli|)Be is at 
sunset, the forthcoming evil will be delayed ; if at sunrise, it is 
near at hand (SitJc. ‘29a). 

Some days were considered more fortunate for 
transacting busine.ss than others (Sank. 656). The 
com of the year before a Jubile was supposed to 
be of finer quality (i6.). There were lucky and 
unlucky months. 

‘ If an Israelite has a lawsuit with a Gentile, let him withdraw 
in the month of Ah because his Mazzal is weak, but let him pre- 
sent himself in the month of Adar when his Mazzal is strung* 
('Pa’ an. 29a). Merit is imputed on a meritorious day, and guUt 
on a guilty day (ih. 286). It is unlucky to submit to the opera- 
tion of bleeding on a Tuesday, because on that day Mars reigns in 
the heavens. Mondays and Thursdays, too, are dangerous, but 
may be risked by those who have ancestral merits to shelter them. 
Friday should also b3 an unlucky day, but, since the multitude 
are accustomed to that day, * the I^ord preeerveth the simple ’ 
(Ps llflii). Wednesdays on the 4th, 14th, and 24th of the (lunar) 
month should be avoided. Likewise the new moon, the third of 
the month, and the eve of festivals are dangerous (Shab. 1296). 
The day of the new’ moon was regarded as unlucky for the trans- 
action of business (Sanh. 66 ; Sifre, 171) ; so also Fridays. The 
Shulch. Aruch Yore de’a 179, directs that one should not em- 
bark on a new venture on Mondays and Wednesdays. See also 
Zohar on Pin’ehas. Tuesday is a lucky day, because on the first 
Tuesday the words * that it was good ’ (Gn li®) were repeated 
(Peeaeh. 2). Virgins marry on (the eve of) Wednesdays, and 
widows on Thurstlays (Keth. i. 1). On the night of the Great 
Hosannali it is possible to ascertain whether one will survive 
the year by observing one’s shadow on the wall. The shadow of 
the man destined to die will appear headless (current Jewrisb 
tradition). Nacbmanides on Nu 14® sees Scriptural allusion for 
this tradition, the words ‘Their shadow is removed from over 
them * (see RVtn) being equivalent to ' doomed.’ 

The gifts and denials of fortune were considered 
beyond control. The fortunate was one ‘ on whom 
the hour was smiling’ {Ber. 7a). He coiild risk 
being in dangerous situations. * Thou art in luck,* 
said A have to bis colleague R. Papa, ‘ tiie Demon 
(Keteb Meriri, who was then raging) could do thee 
no harm’ (Pesach. Il5b). The following pretty 
story deserves mention : 

R. Joseph Mokir Shabbi (-Sabbath-respccter) is foretold by a 

* Chaldsean ’ that he will eventually obtain the enormous pro- 

perty of his rich neighbour. The latter sells bis property and 
purchases a pearl of great price, which he keeps fastened in his 
turban. In a shipwreck he loses his turban. It is swallowed 
by a ttsh. After some time, at a flsh market R. Joseph happens 
to be the only purchaser of flsh in honour of the Sabbath, and 
comes into possession of the identical fish and the precious pearl 
(Shah. 119a> . 

Similarly the unlucky man regarded himself as 
liopelesB. A brother of Raba in the agony of hie 
last moments objected to prayers on his behalf as 
useless * because he was delivered to his Mazzal ’ 
(Mo'edJ^. 28a). 

A change of circumstance may effect a change of 
fortune. A common saying among the Jews is 
M'shanneh maJeom M’shanneh maztal ( mvo oipD ruvD 
Vto). In case of extreme illness the custom, based 
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on H, Hash, 17a, still prevails of changing the 
patient’s name, generally into Chaimy signifying 
‘life,* or Alter y ‘ another.’ In the formula said on 
the occasion (see p. 149 of the Book of LifSy ed. 
B. H. Asher, London, 1863) occurs: ‘And thus 
may his Mazzal be changed from evil to good,* 
etc. Many Rabbis asserted that Israel is not 
influenced by Mazzal {Shab. 166), but the belief in 
astrology was already common. 

In the Middle Ages, Maimonides was perhaps the 
only one who wrote against a belief in fortune 
{Yad Ah. Cochab. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, Ibn Ezra, was the most super- 
stitious. In the poem on his Evil Star he main- 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if in shrouds no one would 
die. Although tliis was written in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
himself the author of several works on Astrology. 

LmnATuas.— See literature at the end of art. Fats (Jewieh). 

A. E. SUFFRIN. 

FORTUNE (Roman). — It is not possible to fol- 
low out the history of the ideas whicn the Romans 
attached to this word with the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for (1) the Romans have left us 
no literature earlier than the second half of the 
3rd cent. B.C.; and (2) when Roman literature be- 
gins, it consists chiefly of translations or para- 
phrases from the Greek, and in it such Roman 
words as fortuna are apt to become modified in a 
Greek sense. We have no Italian Homer of whom 
we can say that the word for ‘ chance ’ is not to be 
found in nim ; we can only infer, and somewhat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a capricious force 
interfering in human aflairs is a late growth in 
Hellas, so it may have been in Italy. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin with the cult of Fortuna 
at Rome and in Latium — about which we know 
something, though without any certainty of detail. 

I. Fortuna is formed adjectivally from /or^, as 
Portunus from portuSy Neptunus from some word 
unknown to us ; and forSy so far as we can guess 
from later literature, must have signified what we 
call luck, whether good or bad, i.e. the incalculable 
element in Nature and in human life. Not a capri- 
cious force, such as was expressed in later times by 
the word termritas (Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. Heren- 
nium, ii. 23), and in the literature of the Empire 
sometimes by fortuna (this is a semi-philosophical 
idea of which the early Romans could have known 
nothing), but the idea of luck or accident which is 
common to the minds and language of all peoples 
at all times without any reflexion or reasoning on 
the mysteri^ of human life. As Portunus was the 
rairit or deity presiding over doors and gates, so 
Fortuna must have been, for the early I..atins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chance 
itself. This distinction survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late period of Roman history. When 
Nonius, in the 3ra cent, a.d., wished to distinguish 
fortuna and forSy he wrote : ‘ Fortuna et fors hoc 
distant ; fors est casus temporalis, fortuna dea est 
ipsa* (Nonius, v. 16). The examples which he 
<{uoteB from Accius* Tragedies do not show the dis- 
tinction clearly, and are doubtless affected by the 
Greek original ; but from the 13th book of Lucilius’ 
Saiires he cites the line *Aut forte omnino aut 
Fortuna vincere hello,’ where it is plain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above mere chance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we shall return), 
the last five lines contrast Fortuna with temeritasy 
blind chance : 

* Bunt etUm sUi phUosopbi qui contra Fortanam nemnt 
nll a m sztare, temeritate enim autamaat omc omnui : 

Id ma^ veridmila «mm tunia reapse experiundo dooet. 
velut Orestes modo (uit re:i^ facrast m«idioas modo 
nanfragio : nempe ei^o id (lucta, haut forte fortuna optigit.* 


And the author who quotes the lines (Cornificius, 
as the Germans call him) adds : ‘ nam hie Pacuvius 
infirma rations utitur, quom ait verius esse temeri- 
tate quam Fortuna res regi,’ etc. Fortuna per- 
haps never wholly lost the meaning of a power pre- 
sioing over luck, which might be propitiated by 
human beings, or assisted by them in her opera- 
tions : thus (^^esar, after his defeat at Dyrrhachium, 
told his soldiers that ‘ fortunam esse industria sub- 
levandam ’ {de Bell. Civ. iii. 73). 

This point will be more fully illustrated below, 
so far as it appears in Roman literature. But it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Experts are all a^eed that 
at Rome Fortuna was not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called ‘ the religion 
of Numa,’ i.e, the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religious 
calendar (see art. Roman Religion, Introd.) ; uni- 
versal tradition ascribed her introduction to Servius 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi- 
tional representative of the plebeian element as 
distinguished from the old patrician gentes and 
their religious worships ; and her earliest temples 
were outside the ponierium — a sure sign of extra- 
Roman origin (see Wissowa, Rel, und Kvltus der 
Rbmer^y p. 266). The most ancient seats of her 
worship in latium were at Pr^neste and Antium ; 
and here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity who has a controlling power over meirs for- 
tunes, rather than one who simply represents luck 
good or bad. In each of these sites there was an 
oraculum Fortunae ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the iaea 
of blind chance, but are the result of human ex- 
perience, which marks special sites with special 
Divine inhabitants as suited to resolve the uncer- 
tainty which be.sets human life at every turn. That 
uncertain element the Latins expressea by the word 
fors\ Fortuna, as has already been saia, was the 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore capable of 
foretelling the future. This is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna ; it is not till the 
time of Servius that we hear of a Fors Fortuna, 
— a combination quite in keeping with Roman re- 
ligious usage, but probably indicating a degenerate 
offshoot from the original Latin stock. 

That stock, if we examine it as it appears at 
Prseneste, where we have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Greek influences 
at a very early perio<l, but the Latin conception 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriously affected. 
The cult-title of the goddess here was Primigenia, 
which must mean ‘first-bom*; and that she was 
or came to be regarded as the first-bora daughter 
of Jupiter is made certain by an inscription of 
great antiquity, first published in 1882 {UlL xiv. 
2863) : ‘ Orceria Numeri nationu oratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei primocenia donom dedi’ (see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 223 ff’.). Here a woman pre- 
sents an offering to Fortuna, the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter, for help in childbirth {nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt consulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the future by means 
of lots {sortes) mixed together by a^ boy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true that this anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity ^ daughter of 
Jupiter is foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Praeneste was undoubtedly exposed to the invasion 
of foreign cults at a very early period, it is highly 
probable that Fortuna had here taken on some of 
the characteristics of the Greek Tyche or Nemesis ; 
but this could not well have been the case if the 
nature of the original Latin deity had not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con- 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance; and we 
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are justified in conjecturing that this Fortuna was 
a Power believed to govern the destinies of women 
in childbirth, perhaps also of the children to be 
bom. rortuna was at all times more especially 
a woman’s deity, as her many cult-titles clearly 
show ; and ad ioining her great temple at Praneste, 
as Cicero tells us {de Div, ii. 86), was another 
also dedicated to her, which was especially fre- 

S uented by matrons ; here there was a statue of 
er with two children in her lap, popularly (but 
no doubt wrongly) believed to be Jupiter and 
Juno (see Wissowa, op, cit. p. 259 ; Fowler, op, cit. 
p. 224 ff.). 

So far, then, as we have any evidence on the 

3 uestion, it would seem that the name Fortuna 
id not suggest to the primitive Latin any idea 
of blind chance as a ruling factor in the world. 
Like all Latin numina, she was a power to whom, 
among the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
appeal might be made for help, especially by women. 
Not, of course, every change or chance ; there never 
was, as Wi^owa says (p. 261), at any rate during 
the Republican period, a Fortuna who was a genera! 
deity of luck ; but in course of time, specialized 
and localized under various cult-titles, she came 
to express the hopes of Roman men and women 
in relation to particular activities or critical mo- 
ments. It is probable that the cult of Fors For- 
tuna, already mentioned, was connected with the 
work of harvest ; the dedication-day of the temple, 
which was beyond the Tiber, was 24th June, when 
that work would be largely completed ; and we 
have the evidence of Columella (x. 316) that after 
a successful harvest the praises of this deity were 
sung. The other temple attributed to Servius, in 
the Forum Boarium, was certainly that of a woman’s 
deity, who seems to have been identical with Mater 
Matuta, and also with the Pudicitia of Livy, x. 23 
(Wissowa, 257). Fortuna muliebrist connected 
traditionally with the story of Coriolanus and the 
persuasive power of Roman matrons, might be 
worshipped only by women once mamed (Dion. 
Hal. viii. 66), and may therefore have been the spirit 
l)elioved to guarantee good luck in legitimate wed- 
lock. Fortuna virilis was also a woman’s deity, 
more especially of the lower orders, and was sup- 
posed to bring good luck in connubial relations 
( Fowler, op, cit, p. 68). At the end of the 
Hannibalic war, the great deity of Prseneste was 
transplanted to Rome, probably after successful 
recourse to her oracle, which so far the Roman 
State had declined to use ; but transplanted cults 
seldom retain exactly their original characters, 
and here we find the beginning of the Fortuna 
publica populi Romani, of which we hear so much 
in later times. Fortuna tends in the later Republic 
to become a kind of good genius of particular acts 
and times : Fortuna hujusce diei is the unknown 
nufMfi in whose charge are the events of a parti- 
cular day ; Fortuna eqtuatris is the good luck of 
the Roman cavalry, and so on. The idea became 
popular ; innumerable Fortun» came into exist- 
ence (see a list in Plutarch, de Fortuna Roman* 
orum, 10) ; and, as the Greek conception of 
became more familiar to the educated Roman 
mind, Fortuna lost in purity and dignity what 
she gained in popular favour. 

There is thus in the early history of the worship 
of Fortuna nothing to suggest that the vinle and 
persistent Roman ever believed himself or his State 
to be at the mercy of chance. Such an idea woul(^ 
indeed, have been utterly inconsistent ^th ^th 
his character and with his conception of his relation 
to the gods, who in his view, so far from being 
capricious, wore always open to supplication, and 
practically bound to yield to it if approached 
m precisely the right way. The only right way 
was known to the religious authorities of the 


State, and in placing himself entirely in their 
hands the Roman believed himself to be perfectly 
safe in all matters whicli lay outside the sphere of 
his own wUl and his own activity. But assuredly 
he never minimized the importance of that wifi 
and activity—wr^i^, ^ he called it. The fortuna 
Romanoru/m is a late idea, not to be traced further 
back than Polybius, and in him, as we shall see, 
by no means definitely conceived ; it was by virtue 
and pietas, strenuous endeavour and a sense of duty, 
that the Romans of later days believed their fore- 
fathers to have conquered the world. 

^ 2. In the scanty remains of the earliest Roman 
literature, ofi'spring though it was of a sceptical 
Greek age, we find nothing to suggest that the 
Tyche of Euripides and his successors had gained 
a footing in Italy. Fortuna, it is true, as weU as 
fora, has come to mean the incalculable in human 
affairs, and in this sense was used throughout all 
later Roman literature ; but we have distinct traces 
of the true Roman feeling that * fortunam esse in- 
dustria sublevandam.’ One of the aententiae of 
Appius Claudius Csccus (c. 300 B.C.) is the famous 
saying, * Est unusquisque faber ipse suae fortunae ’ 
(here fortuna has partly tlie sense, which never 
left it, of prosperous condition, wealth) ; and in 
the Annals of Ennius (i. 172 [Baehrens]) we find 
the perennial proverb, ‘fortibus est fortuna viris 
data.’ So again, old C)ato, in his Originea (quoted 
by Gellius, iii. 7), wrote that the gods give a soldier 
* fortunam ex virtu te.’ Such sayings fairly neu- 
tralize commonplaces like — 

* Multo dies in hello oonfioit unus 

Et rursuB multae fortunae forte recumbunt : 

Haudquaquam quemquam semper fortuna secutaest* 
(Ennius, Ann. i. 

In Plautus and Terence the use of fortuna and 
its compounds in the ordinary sense of luck or 
chance is constant, but not even the influence of 
the Greek original ever suggests the elimination 
of human endeavour, unless where, as in Captivi, 
u. ii. 54, or Pseudolua, ii. iii. 14, the chances 
of war as bringing captivity and slavery are 
reflected from the unhealthy conditions of Greek 
life in the post- Alexandrian period. In Cato’s 
book de Agricultura, the only complete prose work 
we possess of the period lollowmg tne Hanni- 
balic war, fortuna is not once alluded to. Dis- 
intoCTating as the consequences of that war were 
to the old Roman character, they could not all 
at once obliterate the sense of the need of strenu- 
ous human endeavour, and they may have added 
to it the first intuition of the idea of the destiny 
of Rome, her mission to rule the world, whicn 
remains immortalized in the Mneid, In spite of 
an attempt to introduce Epicureanism early in the 
century, the better minds at Rome kept clear 
of any degrading doctrine of chance, with its 
corollaries of individual selfishness and laiaaez 
faire, 

3. This better tendency was upheld and con- 
firmed by the presence and influence at Rome of 
two Greeks of great ability, personal friends of 
Scipio the younger, sympathetic admirers of the 
Roman ^miit^-^Fancetiuts the Stoic philosopher, 
and Polybius the philosophic historian. It is 
hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
these two men, and especially of Pansetius, as 
guides to the Roman mind in beginning to reason 
on the facts of life ; and their opinions of the power 
of Fortune must here be briefly explained. Greeks 
as they were, they form an integral part of the 
history of Roman thought. 

Both of these men belonged to the Stoic school, 
but their Stoic doctrines were curiously tempered 
so as to harmonize with the Roman character, and 
they were no doubt directly influenced by their 
knowledge of that character and of the extra- 
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ordinary progress of the Roman State in the last 
two centuries. In each we find the freedom of 
man’s will fully acknowledged, and his depend- 
ence on his own active endeavour emphasized. 
Cicero, in his dc Offiriis (ii. fill.), has reproduced 
the view of l*ana»lius on this point. The passage 
is an emphatic assertion of the power of man to 
work out his own fortune by his own reason and 
will. Not that chance is wholly excluded ; *mag- 
nam vim esse in fortuna in utramc^ue partem, vel 
secundas ad res, vel adversas, quis ignorat ? ’ (ii. 6. 
19). Accidents will happen which could by no 
human means have been avoided ; but these are 
comparatively rare, and by far the greater part of 
the good or bad fortune that may happen to a man, 
in spite of the element of chance that is always 
present, is mainly dei)endent on ‘ hominum opes et 
studia.’ So far from sitting down passively to take 
what fortune brings him, the duty of man is here 
declared to be the free use of his reason and will 
in modifying for his own advantage and that of 
his fellow-men the conditions under which he lives 
(see Schmekel, Phil, der mittl. Stoa, p. 194). It was 
in accordance with this common-sense view of life 
that Panajtius rejected all divination, thus break- 
ing with the older Stoic view, and also with the 
traditional Roman practice— a fact which was of 
great importance for the Romans of the last cent. 
B.C. The more the philosopher exalts the posi- 
tion of man in Nature, the less need will he ascribe 
to him of such methods for securing himself in the 
future. 

Polybius was not a professed philosopher, but 
his mind was a philosophic one, and in nis treat- 
ment of history it is extremely interesting to note 
his view of Fortune. He works out his own ideas 
of historical causation independently, and from the 
practical standpoint of a statesman and a historian, 
and we cannot expect him to be always precise or 
consistent. But it is quite clear that he uses 
the word rtS^xv mainly in two senses : (1) in modum 
vulgi^ where he is ignorant of the cause of a 
henomenon [t.g. ii, 70. 2, ii. 38. 6, viii. 22. 10, xv. 6. 
, and many other passages) ; when he knows the 
cause he never uses the word, and, as he is always 
seeking out the facts of causation, his attitude is 
strictly scientific. We may be sure that he did 
not really believe in capricious Divine interference, 
in Nemesis, or in blind chance. (2) Tiix’? expresses 
an agent or yiower working to a definite encl, as in 
i. 4, of the force which has brought about the 
growth of Roman dominion. Here he certainly does 
not mean chance ; ^ no caprice is suggested in the 
work of this force ; it comes near the of bk. 
vi. (iv. 11. 9. X. 67. 1), which he invokes, when in 
a more strictly scientific mood, to explain the 
regular and natural succession of political con- 
stitutions. And this * Nature’ of bk. vi. is not 
far removed from the Stoic idea of Fate, Destiny 
(^ eXtiapfUvri ) ; but as used by a historian it must 
not be pressed to a philosophical dogma. He uses 
it much as the modem historian is apt to use the 
word * evolution,* to express the natural course of 
events, without perhaps meaning anything very 
definite by it. One thing is certain, that both the 
r&x.V a-ud the of Poybius can include human 
agency ; the human will is free for him as for 
Paneetius, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or whatever it be called, yet he is a part 
of this himself^ and can use his reason to shape his 
course. A good example is in bk. x. 6, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians are blamed for attributing the 
successes of the great Scipio to Fortune, instead of 
to his own character and genius ; cf. i. 36, iii. 31 
ad fin. f and a very interesting passage in xxxvii. 9, 
(See the writer’s article on this subject in CIB 
(alr«a JZifKot MS Bald 


xvii. [1903] 445 fl., from which a few sentences have 
here been quoted.) 

Assuredly there was nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Roman sense of virtus, or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of Fortune which we slnul meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
strange incalculable events of the last cent. B.C., and 
to the CTOwing feeling of the uncertainty of human 
life and the hopelessness of the social and political 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo- 
sophical reasoning. The general tendency of the 
best Roman minds in that century M as towards 
Stoicism of the more common-sense type which 
Pansetius had introduced, which admitted no cap- 
ricious cosmic agency, and exalted the power of 
human endeavour ; and for some time at least the 
Scipionic circle, as it has been called — the group of 
disciples of Paumtius and Polybius — continuea to 
combine the reasoning of their teachers with 
strenuous human action. To this school, in some 
sense at least, belonged the two Gracchi, and also 
the satirist Lucilius, in whose fragments, more 
than 900 in number, the word fortuna occurs only 
twice. One of these pa.s8ages*(333 [Baehrens]) has 
been alluded to above : 

* Aut forte omnino aut Fortuna vincere hello ; 

Si forte ac temere otnnino, quid rursum ad honoremt* 

Here fors seems to be mere chance, and the word 
temere reminds us of the passage of i’acuvius 
quoted already ; fortuna. seems to be rather a 
guiding force, like the r<)xn of Polybius in i. 4 ; 
and the general meaning suggested is that fortuna 
and human endeavour aid each other in the field 
of battle. 

4 * e may now pass to the two great intellects 
of the last age of the Republic, Cicero and Cmsar ; 
of the great poet who was their contemporary a 
brief w'ord will be said directly. 

Taking Cicero first — it is by no means easy to 
gain a clear impression of his idea of Fortuna ; he 
wrote in many difl'eient moods, reflected or trans- 
lated the views of many schools of philosophy, and 
was not himself a man of strong conviction on 
religious or philosophical questions, following the 
principles of the New Academy, which denied that 
absolute truth was attainable, and sought for pro- 
bability in the opinions of various achool.s. In his 
later years Cicero was drawn strongly towards 
Stoicism, and in the passage from his de Officiis 
already quoted (written in 44 B.C.) he clearly ap- 
proves the views of Pansetius that Fortuna is a 
power working for good and evil on mankind, but 
that man himself can counteract it by his own will 
in most matters of real importance. He was, in 
fact, the direct intellectual descendant of the 
Scipionic circle, and inherited their belief in 
Pansetius and the Roman type of Stoicism which 
he introduced. But there can hardly be a doubt 
that Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
chaotic uncertainty of its social and political life, 
felt the reality of Fortuna, good and bad, more 
keenly than would have been approved by Panse- 
tius. It is in his writings that we first find (with 
the exception of the passage in Pacuvius) Fortuna 
spoken of in terms, not of the old Latin goddess, 
but of the later Greek Tyche she is volubilis, 
inconstans, caeca, etc. , and sometimes appears with 
the external attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
is, indeed, little more than literary language, and 
expresses no very definite conviction ; but it is of 
value for our present purpose, because it reflects 
beyond doubt the popular ideas of the time. But 
for Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
may turn with advantage to his work de JJivina- 
Horn, composed almost at the end of a life 
chequered by many turns of Fortune’s wheel (44 
B.C.). In the first book of this treatise he puts into 
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the mouth of his brother Quintus the Stoic view 
of divination M represented in his Ufetime by 
Posidonius of Rhodes, who differed from his master 
1 antptius in maintaining that human skill and ob- 
seryation can to some extent unravel the mystery 
of the future, of fate, the ‘ex omni aetemitate 
lluens ventas sempiterna* of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero argues against this view 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
1 own personal view of Fortuna. He de- 

clares that divination, whether of predetermined 
fate or of matters accidental, is cd together im- 
possible. 

* Quomodo ergo Id quod temere lit caeco casu et volubilitate 
rortunae, praesentin et praedici potest?* (5 16 ad Jin.). ‘Nihil 
enim est tarn oontrarium rationi et constontiae quam fortuna ; 
ut ne in deum quidem cadere videatur, ut sciat quid casu et 
fortiuto futurum sit. Si enim scit, certe illud eveniet. Sin uerte 
evemet, nulla fortuna est. Etti aulem fwrtuna, Berum iiritur 
fortuitarum nulla praesensio est ’ ($ IS). 

No doubt this is the view of Gameades and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells us as much 
(§ 9) ; but a perusal of the whole book will produce 
a strong impression that he adopts it in toto and 
wdth conviction, and in the incomplete de Fato, 
written shortly afterwards, we find much the same 
view, here also in the course of a criticism of 
Posidonius. Fate, he says, is the product of the 
brain of philosophers ; common sense and experi- 
ence teach us that Nature exists and Chance exists, 
but not Fate. Where is the need to foist in fate 
{inculcare fatum)^ * cum sine fato ratio omnium 
rerum ad naturam fortunamque referatur ? * (§ 6). 
Such arguments are scarcely convincing, and we 
feel that Cicero is not very clear as to the meaning 
he attaches to the words fatumt naturae fortuna ; 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely dis- 
liked the idea of a chain of causation — ^ elfiapfiivTi, 
as the Stoics called it ; he has too lively a conscious- 
ness of his own free will, and of the sport of chance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory. His intense humanity forbade it; he 
lived too much in the w'orld, enjoyed too thor- 
oughly the exercise of his own individuality. 
Lastly, the reader may do well to turn to an inter- 
esting passage in the de Natura Deorum (iii. 88), in 
which, after insisting that the gods do not ^ive us 
virtue, and that we ao not thank them for it, but 
for riches, extemas commoditateSt and such like, 
he sums up in these words : ‘ judicium hoc omnium 
mortal ium est, fortunara a deo petendam, a se ipso 
sumendam esse sapientiam.* Here, as in the pas- 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is plainly 
uttering the opinion that suits his own mind best. 

Of CoBsar it has often been said, not only that 
he believed in Fortuna, but that he believed m her 
as his own peculiar patroness, as Sulla had done 
before him. But an examination of his extant 
writings by no means confirms this opinion. As 
has been shown in the CIH (xvii. 153), the passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by the light 
of their context, fail to prove that Csssar had any 
particular belief in his own good luck (e.a., the 
fetter enclosed in Cic. ad Att, x. 8 B,, cfo Bell, Gall, 
iv. 26, vi. 35, de Bell. Civ. iii. 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Fortuna in general, he simply 
lielieved in good and bad luck, as we all do, 
particularly iii military operations. In describing 
his defeat at Dyrrhadiium he begins by saying 
that * fortuna, quae plurimum potest cum in reli- 
quis rebus tuni prcecipue in^ belfo, parvis momentis 
macnas rerum conuuutationes efficit ; ut tuiu 
accidit’: but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he telle them that ‘ fortunam esse 
industria sublevandam.’ As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he seems as rational ns 
Lucretius on this point ; and, if it be true that he 
held Epicurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
no means certain), it may be that he looked on 


Fortuna much as the poet did — as the mechanical 
force of Nature acting in ways which we cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77) : 

* Praeterea boUb cursus lunaeque meatus 
Ezpediam qua vi flectat natura gubernans,' 
and what his natura guhemans is appears in line 
107, ‘ quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna guber- 
nans.’ On these lines Munro notes that the Epi- 
curean Native is at one and the same time blind 
chance and inexorable necessity, and compares vi. 
31, ‘ seu casu seu vi, quod sic Natura parasset.’ 

5* But, if Ceesar hitnself steers mear of any 
degrading view of Fortuna, and never in reality 
personifies her, this is not so with his younger 
contemporaries. The experience of the last cen- 
tury or the Republic might well create a belief 
in the blind or wilful dominion of chance in 
human affairs ; society and politics seemed to be 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development. Cicero himself had spoken 
of Fortuna in this sense when pleading for Mar- 
cellus before Ceesar in 46 B.C. (pro Marcello, § 7). 
Sallust in more than one passage writes of her in 
a way which we have never as yet met with : ‘ Sed 
profecto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea res 
cunctas, ex libidine magis quam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque * (Cntil, 8) ; and in the tenth chapter 
of the same work, while he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth- 
age as the result of labor and justitia, he declares 
that after that terrible event ‘ saevire Fortuna ac 
miscere omnia coepit. ’ The author of the Csesarean 
book on the Alexandrian war (possibly Asinius 
Pollio) speaks of Fortuna (ch. 26) in terms of the 
Greek Nemesis, as reserving those on whom she has 
heaped benefits for a harder fate. And Cornelius 
Nepos (Dion, 6) in the same way says that the 
fickleness of Fortuna began to sink the hero whom 
she had just l^fore exalted. 

It is true, intieed, that neither of the two finest 
spirits of the Augustan age ever uses the word in 
this way. They were both natives of Cisalpine 
Gaul, then the best strain in the population of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of character — 
mila, serious, intensely human, right-minded — 
with a profound conviction of the duty and destiny 
of the Roman State. For Virgil, when Rome or 
iEneas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in question, Fortuna is the same thing as 
Fate, or Providence, or the will of Jupiter repre- 
senting the Divine government of the world, or the 
Destiny of the Stoics. ‘She is not so much a 
deity, as Reason and Providence conceived and 
e^^ressed as the benevolent will of a deity * 
(Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, p. 287). 

* Me pulBum patrla pelagique extrema sequeatem 
Fortuna omnipoteiie et iiuluctabiU Fatum 
Hitposuere locU.' 

So says Evander to iEneas (j^n, viii. 333 ff.). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of ACneas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the beginning of ASn. v. she turns the course of 
the fleet towards Sicily by threatening a storm: 
‘ Superat quoniam Fortuna, sequamurj^says Pali- 
nurus to ACneas, ‘Quoque vocat, vertamus iter’ 
(22 f.). In V. 709 ff., after the burning of the ships, 
when Aeneas is minded to stay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nautes says : 

* Nate dea, quo Fata trahunt retrahuntqae Bequamcv : 

Quicquid erit, superanda omniB Fortuna ferendo est.* 

Here, if the whole passage be read, it becomes 
clear that fortuna is the will of the gods, a^inst 
which a man can fight if he will, but submission to 
which is really victory. So in x. 49 Venus urges 
Jupiter to let her save the boy Ascanius, i,e, snatch 
him from the fate which she imagines to be decreed 
for him ; but 

* Aeneaa sane ignotis jactetur in undia 

Et quacumque viam dederit Fortuna Bequatnr.* 
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Once more, a curious passa^^e in x. 107 if. must be 
here noticed, because it shows that Virgil could 
conceive Destiny as working independently of 
Jupiter, and in contrary directions for different 
peoples ; in response to the pleading of Venus on 
one side and Juno on the other, Jupiter declines to 
interfere : 

* Soft ouiqu« exorsa laborem 

Fortunamque ferent. Bex Jupiter omnibus idem ; 

Fata viam mvenient.’ 

Thus Fortune is in Virgil, at any rate in the Mneid^ 
a moral conception, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to respond by 
obedience and faith, inspired by that sense of duty 
to god and man which the Homans called pittas. 
When the poet is not speaking of pins iEneas, or 
of any one who has this sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna in the ordinary sense of chance. In the 
sTOech of Tumus {jiEn. xi. 378 ff.), which is intro- 
duced ^ the words ‘ Tali bus exarsit verbis vio- 
lentia Tumi,* and is therefore the speech of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we lind quite a 
different Fortuna : 

* Multa dies variique labor mutabilis aevi 
Retulit in melius, multoe altema revisens 
Lusit, et in solido rursus Fortuna locavit.* 

For Fortuna in Livy the reader must be referred 
to the valuable summary in the introduction to 
Weissenbom’s edition, p. xix ff. ; the general results 
of an independent inquiry can alone be stated here. 
Whoever reads Livy’s noble Preface to his work 
cannot fail to be struck by the absence of any attri- 
bution to Fortuna or Fate of the growth of Roman 
power, or the d^line of the virtues which brought 
it about : Livy is here clearly writing from convic- 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. He attributes all to man himself 
— to the virttLs and pwtas of the old Romans, to 
the decline of morality and manliness in later 
periods of their history. It is true that in the 
course of his vast work he speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now coming into vogue), 
t.g, in vi. 30, i. ii. 40, vii. 34. 6. Rut in almost 
all these and other passages this Fortuna does but 
come to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human ende<cvour finishes the work of Fortuna. 
*Quicquid superfuit Fortunae P. R., id mihtum 
etiam sine rectore stabilis virtus tutata est * 
(vi. 30). It is true, also, that he occasionally uses 
the word/orfwna in the ordinary sense of cnance, 
and once or twice he personifies her in the Greek 
fashion as capricious, t,g, v. 37. 1 (* adeo occaecat 
animos fortuna, ubi vim suam ingruentem refringi 
non vult’); but this seems to be a casual and 
momentary reflexion — the exception to the general 
rule. ‘ Fortes fortuna juvat * (viii. 29) expresses 
far better his personal conviction. 

6* After the Augustan age, and for the first two 
centuries of the Empire, the history of Fortuna 
becomes difficult to follow ; and it may be conveni- 
ent to treat of it under four different heads or 
aspects of the idea, viz. (1) the Fortuna Populi 
Romany which we have just found express^ in 
different ways in Virml and Livy, and which is 
also to be round in Propertius; (2) Fortuna as 
Fate, or closely related to it, affecting human life 
in general; (3) Fortuna in the vul^r sense of 
Chance, an unaccountable factor in human life ; 
(4) Fortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the worship of the Emperors, but showing herself 
in other ways also. It may be added here that the 
word is often used in this period in the sense of 
high position and dignity, as over and over again 
in Pliny’s panegyric on Traian, and elsewhere in 
literature ; but this is outside the general scope of 
this article. 

Fortuna Populi Romani has what we may 
a downward tendency, in this period, to be- 
come a goddess ; so far it is not easy to prove that 


the idea of the destiny of Rome had been so 
regarded, for the Fortuna Puhlica Pop, Rom, 
Quiritium in colle Quirinali of the calendar of 
Caere {Eph, Epjar, iii. 7) cannot he dated earlier 
than 194 B.O. That idea may possibly have begun 
with Ennius, though it is not found in a^ of hii 
surviving fragments; it is obvious in Polybius 
from the Greek ^i«a.9i-philosophical point of view, 
as has been shown; it is expressed, without dis- 
tinct association with a divinity, in Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest approach to this Fortuna as a 
goddess in the Republican period is found in the 
coins of tlie gens Sicinia and the gens Arria, which 
bear a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. i. 
1515) with the inscription ‘Fort. P.R.,’but with- 
out any other sign of a cult. But, when the State 
came to be represented by the individual Csesar, 
and its greatness associated with his welfare, the 

f rowing tendency to pray to Fortuna for his safety 
rought the deity, in varioim forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shown in the 
famous ode of Horace (i. 35), where the Fortuna 
of Antium,^ pictured in a curious and puzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Augustus in his 
proposed expedition to Britain (cf. also Augustus 
m Mon. Ancyr. ii. 29 ; and see below, p. 103). 
But the older abstract form of F. Populi Romani 
survives alongside of this tendency ; e.g. in Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 86 and 103 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 46, * adfuit iit 
ssepe alias Fortuna Pop. Rom.,* i.e, by bringing 
Mucianus and the Syrian legions to the Danube. 
In this context the short work of Plutarch, or of 
Plutarch’s school, must be mentioned, de Fortuna 
Romanorum. Here, however, Fortuna is rather 
Chance (r6 a(rr6tiurov) than the grander conception 
of Livy or Virril ; the question raised is whether 
the CTeatness of Rome was due more to Fortuna or 
to Virtus, and the author concludes that it is due to 
both, but chiefly to Fortuna. ‘ She came to Rome 
to stay, and laid down her wings.’ There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it serves to 
show how much people were thinking about For- 
tuna at the time, and chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) Fortuna as Fate^ or a guiding power of some 
more or less definite kind. It was said at the 
beginning of this article that Fortuna, as distin- 
guished &om Fors, never wholly lost the meaning 
of a superior and intelligent power. In the Empire, 
among educated people at least, this still holds 
good, in spite of the fact that Fortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on the other as luck and ill-luck in 
human life, which is the sport of chance. Thus 
Seneca (cfe Benejiciis, iv. 8. 3) writes : * nunc naturam 
voca fatum fortunam, omnia ejusdem dei nomina 
sunt varie utentis potentia sua* — an interesting 
passage, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
cism us here a nameless deity, neither J upiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well as worship, in language hardly 
distinguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zeller, 
Stoics^ Epicureans^ and Scejdics, p. 322 ff. ; Boissier, 
Religion rom, ii. 71 ff.). Rut, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshipped or submitted to, but to be over- 
come by the human will and wisdom ; e,g. in 
Constantia SapientiSf 15. 3 (and, inde^, mimm), 
* vincit nos fortuna nisi tota vincitur * ; Epist, 98, 
*valentior omni fortuna animus est.* Evidently 
there is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
Fate, yet the former is not so much pure luck or 
chance as something whose action we are not able to 
understand (Aug. de Civ. Dey v. 9), or the executor 
of the decrees of Providence (Macrob. Sat, v. 16. 8). 

1 Thsrs wsr« two Fortonso at Antfum. Irat Horace epeake of 
oae only, which may perhaps Indicate that be did not know 
mnoh about the cnlt. 
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old Stoic notion we have already noticed as 
Illustrated in Polybius. The great historian of the 
Eiijrnre is occasionally puzzled by conflicting ideas 
of fortune and Fate, though, as a rule, he uses the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. HisL iv. 47, ‘ magna 
dooumento instabilis fortiinae summa et ima mis- 
centis. In a famous passage in the A nnals { vi. 22, 
where see Furneaux’s notes, and some excellent 
ramuks in the Introduction to his first vol. p. 21) 
T^itos tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
wheraier human aflairs * fatone et necessitate im- 
mutebili an forte volvantur* (cf. iv. 20), where 
IS identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as Furneaux says (p. 22), Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if we were sure of our 
interpreter ; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing {Ann. iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius Lepidiis who did good work in enviable 
quiet under Tiberius, he doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our ‘ sors nascendi,’ ‘ an sit 
aliquid in nostris consiliis,* etc. This is no real 
pliilosophic reflexion, but merely the passing doubt 
of an acute mind which has watched the tyranny 
of Domitian. Is the human will free to shape its 
course bravely and with happy result ? 

(3) Fortuna in the vulgar senate of pure Chanr.c . — 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder Pliny 
{HN ii. 22), in which the universality of the 
a-scription to h'ortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphatically stated. 

*Toto quippo ntundo et omnibus locis omnibusque boris 
omnium vocinus Fortuna sola invocatur et nominaitir, una 
aocusatur, una agfitur rea, una cogitatur, sola laudatur, sola 
arguitur. Et cum conviciis colitur, volubilis, et plerisque vero 
et caeca existimata, vaga, inconstans, incerta, varia, indignor* 
umque fautrix. Huic onmia expensa, huic omnia feruntur 
accepta, et in tota ratione mortalium sola \>tramque paginam 
facit (t.e. in the debit and credit of human accounts— a<lver8ity 
and prosperity— everything is set down to her), adeoque obnoxiae 
Buinus sortis, ut sors ipsa pro d (‘0 sit, qua deus probatur 
incertus.' 

This last sentence should not lead us to imagine 
that Pliny is here thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a cult ; what lie is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is the dismal superstition 
which attributed nil the changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, whether vaguely conceived and in- 
voked as a deity or regarded as an unintelligible 
something about wliich no one had the inclination 
to reason — a superstition which excludes human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener- 
ally, and which may he, far more than we should 
guess without this remarkable passage, account- 
al)le for the want of ‘ grit ’ arffi vitality in all classes 
under the Roman Emiiire. It may perliaps be 
connected with the popularity of a coarse Epi- 
cureanism in the last period of the Republic, of 
which Cicero speaks [Tv^c. Disp. iv. 6 and 7) j for, in 
spite of its noble presentation by Lucretius, or by 
Cicero in de Finibus, bk. i., the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that good and bad luck come to 
good and bad men by blind chance only. We have 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Caesar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be- 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among niGn 
of education and reflexion by the jEneid of Virgil 
and the History of Livy ; but we may conjecture 
that among the uneducated or half-edu(»ted, m a 
period in which the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man’s 
shortcomings or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help towards right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of Chance wa« w’eakening the fibre Roman. 

It is probable that tlie constant use of Fortuna in 
the literature of the period, and even by serious 


authors like Seneca, Juvenal, and Tacitus, is a 
reflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form in writers who 
took life less seriously, such as Ovid (e.g. Metam. 
lii. 141), or Petronius {Sat. 120, 121), or in the work 
of a soldier like Velleius Paterculus {e.g. ii. 67, 76, 
110 ad init.)f who was not really a man apt and 
able to reason about such questions. 

^ (4) Fortuna as a deity ^ in common belief and 
in connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal writes, at the end of his tenth satire, 

* Nullum nunien abest, pi sit prudentia ; nos te 
Foi/aeimus, Fortuna, Deatn, ooeloqus locamus,* 
he is no doubt thinking of his own time, of the 
growing tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 
Chance, illustrated under the last head, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two curious stories of this 1st cent. a.d. may illustrate the 
tendency. Suetonius tells us of the Emperor Qalba (writing 
only a generation later) that he dreamt one night that Fortuna 
told him that she was standing wearied outside his door, and 
that if he did not speedily welcome her she would be the prey of 
any pawer-by. He went and opened the door, atid found a 
bronze iniage of the goddess at the threshold ; this he took with 
him to his Tusculan villa, where he made a shrine for her and 
set up an elaborate cult. The rest of the story will be found in 
Suet. Galba, 18. Another story was that Sejauus had a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its back on him just before his fall, as 
he was sacrificing to It (Dio. Casa Iviii. 7. 2). There seems no 
doubt that he had a statue, and an ancient one, ef a deity be- 
longing to his native Etruscan town Volsinii (see Fowler, op. 
cit. p. 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna ; but the instructive point of the story is Uie way in 
whi(;h this statue was seized upon as one of Fortuna by the 
common belief of the age. 

There was, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities with the one now becoming so popular in 
all parts of the Empire ; among the innumerable 
votive inscriptions to Fortuna to be found in every 
volume of the OIL are many which seem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, perhaps Victoria, come very 
close to her (specimens of this tendency may be 
found in Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sehrtm, ii. 1. 93 ff.); 
at the same time it may be noted that the typical 
figure of Fortuna, with cornucopiae and patera, or 
rudder, wheel, or ship’s prow, remains essentially 
the same, as found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all parts of the Empire (see art, by R. 
Peter on ‘Fortuna* in Reseller’s Lex, i. 1503 ff. ; 
Man, Poinpeii, p. 336 of the Eng. tr.). In this 
form Fortuna found a place among the Penates of 
the household. 

In two cases, however, under the influence of 
the syncretizing tendency of the age, Fortuna puts 
on, in addition to her own, tlie attributes of other 
deities: (1) of the mysterious Panthea, by which 
she seems to become exalted into a position in 
which she unites the attributes of all other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 163411’.); (2) of Isis {ib. 1530 fl*.), 
possibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea -faring, which was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop- 
ment of Fortuna under the Empire. 

We can see the process of assimilation in a charming passage 
of the romance of Apuleius (xi. 16), where the young Lucius is 
initiated by the priest of Isis into the mysteries of the goddess. 
Lucius is told that he has passed out of the capricious power of 
the blind and reckless Fortuna, into the loving care of a Fortuna 
who is not blind, and who even illuminates the other gods by 
her own light. * Behold, freed from his former troubles, re- 
joicing in the provident care of great Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
his own Fortune.* 

The wornhip of Fortuna in connexion with the 
person of the Cscsar may be called an adjunct of 
the official cult of the fimneror (see art. Roman 
Religion, Period iv. § 1). It began in 19 B.c. with 
the return of Augustus from a course of travel in 
Greece and the ^st, when, as we learn from hie 
own record {Mon. Ancyr. Lat. ii. 29, Gr. 6. 7). an 
altar was dedicated on Dec. 15 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent cult instituted. In the yeai 
A.D. 14, i.e, in the first year of Tiberius’ reign, 
games were celebrat^ te Divus Augustus and 
Fortuna Redux, which henceforward were held 
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animally in the beginning of October under the 
name of Augustalia, and appear in the religions 
calendars (Tac. Ann, i. 15 : Ffisti Amitem% and 
AnticUes, and Feriale Cumanum), From this time 
onward Fortune Redux, with the title Augusta 
often added, became specially a deity of the Im- 
perial family. We mid her inyoked, with the 
sacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
Brotherhood, *ob diem quo urbem ingressus est 
Yespasianus,* ‘pro salute et reditu Domitiani,* and 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. (Henzen, Act, Fratr. 
Arv, pp. 86, 122). For full information on this 
worship, and the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
R. Peter, in Roscher, i. 1525 ff. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustus 
and his immediate successors as a really emcient 
numen must remain doubtful ; but later on there 
can be no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became little better than a fetish. The story of 
Galba and the image has already been told ; the 
Scriptores Mistoriae Augustas tell us of Antoninus 
Pius, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden image of her (Fortuna aurea or regia) 
in their bed-chambers, and carried it with tnem 
wherever they went (see, s.y., Jul. Capitolinus, 
Ant, PiuSf 12 : Spartianus, Severus, 23). But after 
the spread and final recognition of Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the official worship ; 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess of 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre- 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary, — We may now sum up in a very few 
words the long story that has been told above. 
Fortuna begins as a deity, not of mere chance, but 
of helpful power in relation to certain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult titles 
which, however, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, like so many other of the early 
Roman worships (see Roman Religion, Period iv. 
§ 1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of n&xv introduces the Roman mind to 
the conception of blind chance, best shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (above, p. 98) ; but this is 
neutralized among the better educated by the later 
or Roman School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Pansetius and in a historical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate the conception 
of Fortune with the Destiny of Rome and the 
Fortuna Populi Romani, as we see it in Virgil and 
Livy. In the confusion of the last age of the Re- 
public, and perhaps under the influence of popular 
Epicureanism, the more degraded idea of Fortuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a less earnest 
moral type in the 1st cent, of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and worship of the less educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an official or state 
cult of Fortuna in connexion with the cult of the 
Caesars, and with the settled order of the Enmire ; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity the lower aspects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disappear. 

See also Fate (Greek and Roman). 
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W. Wakdk Fowler. 

FOSTERAGE.— By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
oertain period. The custom diffiers from adoption 


(q,v,) in that the foster-child does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re- 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special circumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents. 
Such cases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of aflection between 
nurse and nursling may be expected to subsist 
between foster-parents and their charge. Among 
certain peoples this feeling attains exoeptiontu 
strength, and the relationship develops into an im- 
portant institution. This happens especially in a 
tribal condition of society, when family relation- 
ships are still the main social nexus, oefore the 
growth of political association. 

1. Oriental Races.— i, Arabs.— Although it 
is among European nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its importance for 
certain Oriental peoples also. It must have pre- 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of the Beni 
Sad, who reared him among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he displayed in later years 
towards his foster-mother and her daughter (Sluir, 
Life of Mahomed, London, 1894, pp. 6-7). When 
he came to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law against the intermarriage of persons connected 
by the tie of milk-kinship. The principle of the law 
is stated in the >v"ord8 ; ‘ Whatever is prohibited by 
consanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage ^ ; that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual parents (Hedaya, 
tr, Hamilton and Grady, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi- 
trary decree of the Prophet, but as giving legal 
form and sanction to the traditional usage among 
the Arabs (Robertson-Siiiith, Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia^, London, 1903, pp. 175 f., 195 f.). 
Muhammad’s principle was worked out in the 
Hlddya, and a metaphysical theory was sunplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus established 
remain in force to the uresent day, and are incor- 
porated into the Anglo-Muham. law of India (R. K. 
Wilson, Anglo'Mufmm. Law of India *, London and 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 113). 

2. India. — On this point there is a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Muhammadans of India and 
the Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 
unknown, but it has no particular significance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (H. 
Maine, Early Institutions^, 243), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
child enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adoption has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
Lau^, Madras and London, 1888, § 167). The pure- 
blooded inhabitants of Raiputana, however, with 
their more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster- kinship. 

* Although the foster-family of a Chief is never of the Rajput 
clan, but belongs almost always to some particular family of a 
well-known pastoral tribe, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
much influence and position at his oourt, and the family has a 
recognized hereditary status of “ kinship by the milk ** ' (Lyall, 
Asiutio Studies, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
their children fostered by women of the Ahir caste 
of cowherds ; in speaking to a man of this caste, 
dawa, ‘ foster-father,* is a respectful mode of ad- 
dress [information from H. Spencer, I.O.S.]. The 
same habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief- 
tains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
meet ns agiSn in Ireland. 

3. Turco-Tatare.— That foster-kinship was more 
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than a legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
India may be seen in the case of Akbar, the Muchal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

1 u u i much to suffer on soeount of the favours which he 
hashed on his foster-mother, Maham Anka^ and her family. 
She m for many years the most influential person at lus court, 
and her son, Adliam Khan Koka. was one of his generals. When 
stabbed the Emperor's minister, Muhammad 
Khan A«*o, it is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akbar's 
j 5f'***® “ ^ forget the nts&aC (‘connexion ') which 

bound him to the assassin’s mother, and to order hia summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, A/iz, were re- 
lated to Akbar through another foster-mother. Aziz succeeded 
his father in power, but proved troublesome and cont/Uinacious'; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any but the lighfriist 
punishment on him, saying : ‘ Between me and Aziz there is a 
stream of milk which 1 cannot cross’ (MaUeson. Akbar, Oxford. 
1890, p. 177). 

The titles anka^ atka, koka, here used to designate 
the f(»ter- mother, her husband, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the nomadic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Emperors drew their origin ; 
and the sentiment which Akbar acknowledged can- 
not be ascribed to the influence of the Muham. faith 
which he and his people had embraced (he was far 
from being a devout Muslim), but marks the preval- 
ence of the custom of fosterage among the Turco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom and 


the associated sentiment no doubt grew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia. Among 
these tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva- 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osman Turks allow 
to a foster-brother free access to the harim^ which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A. 
Vaml»6ry, Das Tiirkenvolk, Leipzig, 1885, p. 216). 
A chieftain’s foster-brothers are found among his 
closest adherents, on w hom he relie.s in tlie hour of 
need (Elias and Ross, Ta'rih-i liaskldl, London, 
1898, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the case of the Irish and Scottish tribesmen, 

4 * Circassians. — The Oriental peoples agree, as a 
rule, in regarding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kinship, which there- 
fore centres in the i)er8on of the fo.ster-motlier : it 
is only as related to her that the rest of tlie foster- 
kindred come into account. With the Circassians, 
however, the foster-father seems to be of more im- 


portance. 

‘The son of s Circassian chief is taken from home and con- 
signed to the charge of a tutor or foster-father, called an attalik ; 
and, until he attain the age when his education is supposed to 
be complete, it is considered as an unpardonable weakness in the 
real father to desire to see his child. Boys are regarded rather 
as the property of the tribe than of the parents ; and, should 
the latter have neglected to choose an attalik fwr th«r son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge. 
There are even instances of an enthusiastic educator carry iiig 
off a pupil by force ; and this is not by Circassian law a punwh- 
able offence ’(L. Moser, London, 1866. p.J2X^ 

rftle of the attalik is here very similar to that of the atu in Ire- 
land or the fdstri in Scandinavia (see below). 

II. Europeans, — !. Slavs. — The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function of the foster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded os a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of southern and eastern 
Europe, who, influenced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster- kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same liglit os the 
natural offspring, and the foster-child bears the 
name of the foster-father so long m it remains in 
hU house (Maine, Early Law and CuHorn, London, 
1891 D 267 : F. S. Kraiiss, Sitte und Brattcn, aer 
Sudilaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 

1. Greeks and Romans.— 1 he two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
civilization are those 

is of least importance. Neither Greek hot Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kinship, nw 
is it recognizfKl by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 


c^es no doubt are to be found, and there are in- 
dications that under the later Roman Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the 18tli cent.) fashionable 
women sometimes got rid of domestic burdens by 
putting their children out to nurse in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
(dated A.D. 409 and incorporated in the TheocUman 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their offspring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that was 
held in very ill esteem : 

* Nemo curialium plebeiornm possessornmve fliioi auos nutri- 
endos pastor! buB tradat. Aliia Vero riisticanis, ut fieri solet, 
nutriendos dari non vetamus’ (Cod. Theodoa., ed. G. Hknel, 
Bonn, 1842, p. 9U9). 

Foundlings. — A different type of fosterage re- 
ceives special treatment in Roman Law. This 
arose from the custom of exposing new- bom infants 
which the parents did not desire to rear. It some- 
times happened that the unfortunate babe was 
rescued and brought up by strangers from motives 
of compassion or convenience. The story of Oedi- 
pus and the plots of many Greek comedies afford 
examples. In Rome, the codes of the later Empire 
define the rights of the fosterer (nutritor) in such 
cases. The Codex Theodosianus^ adopting the 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib. v. tit. 8) that any one who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 

f ileasure. If the actual father desires to recover 
lis child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an e(juivalent sum. Similar pro- 
visions are found in the semi-Roman codes of 
various barbarian peoples who were in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children was a common practice. The statute just 
quoted was incorporated in the Lex llo^mana 
Kietica of the 8th century (see Capitulum Remim 
Francorumy cxliv., in Canciani, Barharorurn Leges 
AntiqueSy Venice, 1781, iii. 274). A further de- 
velopment is added in the Laws of the Visigoths 
(c. A.D. 654), where the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a formal obligation to redeem the 
child ; if they fail to do so, they are to suffer exile 
for life, and judex territorix is directed to pay 
the redemption price out of the father’s property ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to oecome a 
slave in place of his son, who is to go free. It is 
further laid down that, if parents entrust a child 
to another person, the fosterer is to be paid annu- 
ally a shilling {solidum) for each year of the child’s 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken as equivalent to his keep. It is, of 
course, impossible to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
whom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforce the performance of nnren- 
tal duties was no doubt due to the growing influence 
of the Church, to which the practice of exposing 
children was naturally repugnant. The Formulae 
Sirrnondiy which probably represent the practice 
of the traetus Turonensis (Touraine), speak of a 
class of officials called matricMlariiy whose social 
duty it was to take charge of foundlings. These 
infants were usually left at the church-door by 
stealth ; the Tnatricularii had to take care of them 
and induce charitable persons to receive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (A.D. 4437) laid down canons dealing 
M'ith this question. 

Of. Hefele, HUi. of the Councils, En^. tr., Edinb. 1888, iii. 
166, 171 ; Eorrnulct Sirmondi, in Canciani, iii. 4l», 438 ; see alto 
Kegino, de Eeol. Disdpl., Paris, 1671, lib. ii. $$ 69-72. 

The methods adopted bv the mediaeval Church are 
still in force in tne Balkan States (F. S. Kranss, 
587). In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and destitute children is generally recog- 
nized as a public duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 
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to foster-parents, who are paid for their trouble 
either by the State or by local authorities 
art. * Foundling Hospitals’). 

3. Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
Ohristianity into England, these duties were dis- 
charged by pious women {sacroR virgines [Augustine, 
Ep. ad Bonifac, 23]). The laws of King Ine pro- 
vide an allowance for any one who takes charge of 
a foundling ; and other early laws define the rights 
of foster-parents on lines similar to those laid 
down by the Codex Theodosianus, Fosterage by 
desire of the parents seems to have been prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
EpisUe just referred to, complains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. Thorpe asserts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
(dncient Laws and Institutes of England^ London, 
1840, Glossary, j.v. ‘Foster’). It should be ob- 
served, however, that the words fdstre and its 
derivatives, on which he seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere (cf. T. Wright, Womankind 
in Western Europe, London, 1869, p. 65). But there 
is other evidence to show that the custom was very 
general: e.g., the efforts made both by ecclesias- 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and even crimes, which occasionally arose from the 
carelessness or treachery of foster-parents. 

Thus, Kenelm, son of Kenwulf, kinc of Mercia, was murdered 
in infancy by his fosterer in order to dear the way to the throne 
for his aunt Quendreda (for other examples, see J. Thrupp, 
Ths Anglo-Saaon Home, London, 1862, p. 83 f.). 

Such instances might suggest that the relationship 
did not possess the same sanctity among the Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong afiec- 
tion did subsist between foster-parents and their 
charges. 

Both King Edgar and King Athelstan showed their gratitude 
to their foster-mothers by b^towing on them substantial grants 
of land (Sharon Turner, Hitt, cf the Anglo-Saxons, London, 
1862, iii. 6-7). 

4. Scandinavians. — In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word fdstr, with its derivatives, 
belong originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanic languages, whence it was early 
borrowed by the Northern dialect of English. In 
primitive Korway, as elsewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometimes happened that children 
exposed at birth were reared by strangers, and 
that this charitable office produced a mutual affec- 
tion of great strength (Dasent, Burnt Njdl, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents ; examples 
are to be met with on every page of the Norse and 
Icelandic Sagas, and the native codes legislate 
specially for this kind of relationship. 

(1) Churacteristic features. — The maternal office 
performed by the foster-mother is not here, as in 
the East, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father {fdstri) who plays the leading part. 
The charge of the child does not always begin from 
infancy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code of law 
known as the Grdgds (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period ; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later {Herverar 
Saga, ed. P. F, de Suhm, Copenhagen, 1875, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the child; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In the Veimnga Saga, Sigurd’s foster-father instructs him 
in idrottir, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongues (du ChailUi, Viking Age, London, 1880, ii. 45). 80, in 
the Droplauf/nr-eona Saga, Betw the W’ise, in offering to foster 
tiie son of Droplauga, promises expressl) to teach him bis own 
wisdom iSagan of Qunnlattgi (frmstuivgu ok SkaUd-Raffni, 


Ckipenhagen, 1776, p. 48, note). Often the boy’s education ii 
complete by his being taken as a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Dasent, Orkneyinga Saga, Bolls Series, 
1894, p. 220). A knowledge of law being an important brunch 
of knowledge, NJAl teaches it to Thorhall, so tliat he becomes 
the greatest lawyer in Iceland (Dasent, livnH Jfijdl, i. 82). Ti»e 
crafty Thrond teaches Sigmund ‘ how to i»nng all kinds of law. 
suits, and how to get his own rights and those of others’ (York 
Powell, Foereyinga Saga, I^ndon, 1896, p. 76). 

Such cases justify the eayin^ fjdrdunm hregdr til 
fdstrs, ‘the fostering is a quarter of the man’ 
(Cleasby-Vigfusson, a.v, ‘Fdstr’). 

In many cases the foster-father gives part of his 
property to his foster-son. The amount that may 
be thus conveyed is limited by the ancient law in 
the interest of the proper heirs (Norges Gamle 
Love, Christiania, 1846, 1. 213) ; but in the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
his fosterer’s property (K. Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkgnaiglied og Historie, 1870, p. 279). 

(2) Strength of sentiment. — The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between fo.ster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster- brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tie of consanguinity. 

When Thorhall, one of NJ^’s foster-sons, heard of Njdl’s death, 
he was so violently moved that ‘ he swelled all over and a stream 
of blood burst forth from both his ears, and could not be 
staunched, and he fell into a swoon ’ (Burnt Fjdl, ii. 195). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Laxdaela Saga consists in the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinations of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothers Bolli and Kjartan, which 
issues in a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly by Bolli, 
Kjartan flings away his weapons, saying : ' I am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself ’ (Laxdaela Saga, tr. M. A.O. Press, London, 1899, p. 178). 

The term ‘ foster-brothers ’ came to be extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-called F6st- 
breedra Saga. (This rite is described in Vigfusson 
and Yorlc Powell, Origines Islnndicm, Oxford, 
1905, i. 319 and in art. Brotherhood [Artificial], 
vol. ii. p. 857 ; cf. Dasent, Gisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p. 23.) The proper term for such a ‘ sworn-brother ’ 
IS, however, eidhrbdr or svarahrbdr (see Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). 

(3) Reasons of special development. — The causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 

rtance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
rous and violent condition of socie^ described 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
by fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In the Fcertyinga Saga the crafty and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kinless man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families. Tord of Oeirulfsore, in the Vigaglume Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Helge Asbjbmson’s children ; being con- 
victed of theft, be refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
‘it would be little good he should get by fostering Helge 
Asbjdrnson’s son, if he should have to pay the penalty in a case 
like that T 

The fosterer is therefore, as a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge : hence 
the saying that ‘ he is the lesser man who fosters 
another’s child’ (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. * Barn- 
f6str’). 

This maxim may be illustrated by a tale which is told in the 
I Bags of Harald Ildrfager (S. Laing, Heimekringla^, l.<ondon, 
1889, i. 391-4). Athelstan of England had tricked Harald into 
performing an act which might be construed as a form of 
homage to the English king. Wishing to pay him back in kind, 
Harald sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to Athel- 
stan under the charge of Hauk. On being admitted to the 
king's presence, Hank advanced and set the child on the king’s 
knee ; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied : 
* Harald the king bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.' 
Taking a child on one’s knee (kn^^efja) was among Germanic 
peoples the usual form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very angry, but presently aooepted the situation and brought 
up the boyi who grew up to be king Uakon. Harald wee dw 
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lighted at the euccewi of hii retort, ‘for it !■ the common 
o^nration of all people,’ eaye the chronicler, ‘that the man 
who fosters another s chfldren is of less consideration than the 
other. 


Instances are, however, to be found where the 
oner to undertake the charge of a boy is made as 
^ overture of friendship, as when Ileidrek, in the 
Herverar Saga (p. Ill), oflers to foster the son of 
the king of Gardarlki ; the queen’s advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger- 
ous to refuse such a proposal when made by a 
formidable and ruthless warrior. Again, the person 
who otters fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries dune, by thus accepting the inferior posi- 
tion. So Njdl undertakes to foster the boy Ifaus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by Njal’s son 
Skarphedin (Burnt Njdl, ii. 69). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal contract . — The ancient 
laws of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
status, and define his rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-child and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a certain amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his expenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of tlie bargain, the law 

S rovides compensation. Thus, if the child is with- 
rawn by the father, he cannot recover the money 
he has paid ; while, if the fosterer sends the child 
home before the i)ro]>er time, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in withdrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 
paid to him (GrdgdSj tit. xxi. ; Garnle Love^ i. 286, 
§ 88). In some cases recognized by the Grdgds no 
payment is made by the fallier, fosterage being 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is specially 
provided for : if he is reared by a person not legally 
responsible for his nurture, tlie fosterer may claim 
a fee (fdstrlaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild widen 
may be adjudged for injury done to him— provided 
always that the person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the duties of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undertakes the liabilities of the natural parent: 
he is entitled to make claims on Iniialf of his 
foster-son, and is responsible for claims made 
against him. 

Thus, when Sigmund In the Fcereyinaa Saga (as above, pp. 
36-88) claims wergild from Thrond for the murder of his father 
Hreste, Thrond, as a counterstroke, underUkes the fosterage of 
lAf, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
cross-claim against Sigmund for wergild on behalf of I^f. 
Under the ancient (f^Uathinge-lov, either of a pair of foster- 
ijrothers has the right to demand a weraild of 12 aura tor the 
death of his fellow from the slayer {Gamle Love, i, 80, fi 289), 


In all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland I the whole conception of the foster- 
relationship is much the same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail. 

S. Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.— (1) Legal enac^ 
References to the subject of fosterap 
are scattered throughout the five volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must be re- 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cdin larraith, or Law of b osterage- b ee (u. 
146-192). The term iarraith answers to the Scan- 
dinavian and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girls than for boys. Provision is made, as in Scandi- 
navian law, only with more detail, for the terinina- 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
compensation to be made by the “ 

case of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


vary according to the rank of the parents and the 
amoun t of the iarraith. Rules are laid down as to 
gradations of food pd dress, with a minuteness 
that belongs to artificial theory rather than actual 
practice (for details, see Children [Celtic], § 7 ). 
The foster-father is to teach the useful and agree- 
able arts, especial stress being laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflicting castigation and other 
punishments in case of misbehaviour ; on tlie otlier 
hand, he is made responsible for mischief done by 
the foster-child, so far as this can be ascrib^ to 
his own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor ; the importance of the 
moral influence so exercised gave rise to a saying 
to the eflect that fostering is two-thirds of a child’s 
nature (OT)onovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
boys, it is clear that in a more settled state of 
society the foster-father would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term aite may 
mean either ‘foster-father’ or ‘tutor,* and the 
derivative aitech/is or oideachas is in modern Irish 
the regular equivalent of ‘ education ’ ; so also dalta 
is an ambiguous term meaning sometimes ‘ foster- 
ling ’ and sometimes ‘ pupil. ’ The relations between 
tutor and pupil are exj>ressly recognized by the 
I^ws as constituting^ a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a section of the Cdin Ldnamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘ teaching foster-father ’ (aiteforcetail) and his pupil 
(Laws, ii. 349). Maine has pointed out the analogy 
between this relationship and that wdiich subsists 
between the Brahman and his disciple (Early In- 
stitutions, 242). In ecclesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
employed to designate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

It is significant that in the Cdin Iarraith the 
foster-mother (muime) is barely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to some extent made good 
by paragraphs in the Cdin hdnamna (Laws, ii. 349) ; 
but there can be no doubt that among the Gaedeis, 
as in Scandinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Law s, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even here it is expressly stated that it may l)e 
undertaken for love ; and, even where a considera- 
tion is paid, it is recognized that the relationship 
established does not end with the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls (Laws, ii. 176, 193). A 
durable connexion has been created, described as 
Idnamnas — a term which ordinarily denotes the 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
wife. When the foster-fatlier returns his charge 
to the parents, he gives parting gifts (sedit gairi- 
techta), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last- 
ing claim on the gratitude and good offices of the 
foster-child (Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical evidence. — There is much uncer- 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds with actual 
usage ; but there can be no doubt that their enact- 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gaedeis as far back as they are 
known to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Conchobar and 
Cuchulainii), which represent a state of society 
perhaps as old as the Christian era ; and it meets 
us at every turn in Irish literature and history, 
down to the break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year 1600. Even in the 17th ana 18th 
centuries it still lingered in certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was deemed an 
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honour and advantage to be allowed to rear the 
son of a powerful chieftain, and thus establish a 
claim to favour and protection. A passage in the 
Latos (ii. 285) seems to imply that fostering could 
be underUiken only by persons who stood in a 
certain degree of consanguinity to the parents. 
This may have been the rule in very primitive 
times, or it may have been a point of artificial 
theory, not really observed in practice ; at all 
events, if there ever was such a restriction, it 
must have disappeared very eatly. As a rule, no 
doubt, the foster-parents belonged to the same 
clan as the father, but this was not always the | 
case. The son of a noble house often had several ! 
fosterers. 

At the birth of CtJchuIainn, who was nephew to the powerful 
king Conchobar mac Nessa, and whose future greatness was | 
foretold by Druids, a competition at once arose for the privilege j 
of fostering the child (Thurneysen, Sagen aits dstn alien IrUxnd. \ 
Berlin, 1901, p. 61). The daughter of anotlier king, Eochaid | 
Silbuide, had twelve foster-fathers (t’fc. 63). When St. Patrick | 
preached to the daughters of King Laegaire, and told them of 
the greatness of God, they asked, among other questions, ! 
whether many had fostered God’s Son, implyiM that tliis 
would be a test of His rank and power (Joyce, Soe. Hist, of 
Ane, Ireland, ii. 17). In the latest days of the old national 
life we find the same view expressed. Fynes Morison says that 
women of good wealth seek with great ambition to nurse the 
children of lords and gentlemen, * not for any profit, but 
rather spending much upon them while they live, and giving 
them when they die sometimes more than to their own children. 
But they do ii only to have the protection and love of the parents 
whose children they nurse’ (Itinerary, in C. L. Falkiner’s Jllus- 
trations of Irish History, tjondon, 19U4, p. 318). 

According to Sir John Davies (in H. Morley’s 
Ireland under Klizaheth and James /., London, 
1890, p. 296), the poorer and weaker sometimes 
actually bought the ‘alterage’ of a ‘potent and 
rich* man’s children — an inversion of the principle 
of iarraith described above. It is probable that, 
during the centuries of constant warfare with the 
English invaders, the desire to gain protection and 
support gave additional strength to the system of 
fosterage, and imparted fresh intensity to the feel- 
ing by which foster-kindred were united. 

(3) Strength of sentiment. — The feeling referred 
to had always iJ^n one of singular power. Every- 
where in the older literature the tie between foster- 
father and foster-child, or between foster-brothers, 
is regarded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the tale of Ronan and his son Melfothartig, the latter’s 
two foster-brothers are his trustiest companions : one of them 
dies with him, the other avenges his death (* Fingal Rondin,' 
hi RCsl xiii. [1892] 368). In the tale of the Battle of Magh Rath 
(ed. O'Donovan, pp. 135, 161, etc.), King Domnall is throughout 
deeply concerned about the personal safety of his foster-son, 
Oongol Cloen, though the latter is in rebellion against him. 
When circumstances force men so connected into conflict, Uie 
situation is felt to be peculiarly tragic, as in the combat between 
Cfichulainn and Per Diad (E. Hull, CuchvUin Saqa, London, 
1898, p. 186 IT.), or in the destruction of Conaire by his foster- 
brethren, the grandsons of Donn Desa {TogaU bruidne Dd 
Derga, ed. W. Stokes, in RCsl xxii. [1902]). 

Giraldus CambrenRis in the 12th cent. {Topog. 
Hibem, iii. 23) and many English writers and 
politicians of the Elizabethan period bear em- 
phatic testimony to the binding force of this 
attachment. 

* In the opinion of this people,* says Sir John Davies (as 
above, p. 296), ‘ fostering hath alwavs been a stronger alliance 
than blood, and the foster-children do love and are beloved of 
their foster-fathers and their sept more than of their own 
natural parents and kindred, and do participate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to them In all fortunes with more 
affection and constancy.* Stanihurst (de Rebxts in Hibernia 
fsstis, Antwer|:>, 1584, p. 49) and Fynes Morison (p. 319)8Mak 
m similar terms, and Spenser (View of the State of Ireland 
[Works, Globe ed., London, 1906, p. describes a scene 

equally barbarous and impressive, when, after the execution of 
Uurrough O’Brien, his old foster-mother flung herself on the 
ground and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corpse. 

(4) Political significance. — The passion which 
inspired such actions was to Englishmen morally 
unaccountable and therefore repugnant; and its 
consequences were politically inconvenient. A re- 
lationship so wide-spread and so intimate formed 
a social cement of great tenacity, and bellied to 


solidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all things anxious to undermine. 
If a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be commanded by a foster- 
brother, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

The state Papers supply instances in point. When the Sugan 
Earl of Desmond was Anally hunted down, the only man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O’Feighey (U. Bagwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors, London, 1890, iii. 391). See also 
J. Perrott’a report as to the fosterer of Turlough Lynagh 
0*Nei]I (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], 1574-1585, p. xxii). 

Another circumstance gave a formidable exten- 
sion to the influence of the custom. The relation- 
ship was not confined to the family of the fosterer, 
but might be accepted by the whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry {Manners and Customs^ ii. 375), who goes 
so far as to assert (ii. 355) that fosterhood ‘was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe,* and 
that ‘in very many cases it became a bond of 
friendship and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even provinces.* This is an exaggera- 
tion ; it is more probable that the tribe was con- 
cern^ only when the fosterling was the son of an 
important chief. Such cases are to be met with 
frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Hugh Roe O’Donnell, born about 1672, was fostered by chief- 
tains of the O’Donnells and MdSwineys and also by the 
O’Cahans, thus uniting the support of three of the strongest 
clans In the north of Ireland ( Idfe of Hugh Roe O'Donnell, ed. 
D. Munihy, Dublin, 1895, pref. xxxii). The strength of the 
famous Shane O’Keill is reported to lie ‘ not in the nobility nor 
yet in his kinsmen and brothers, but in his foster-brothers the 
O’Donnellaughs, about 800 gentlemen ’(Calendar of State Papers 
[Ireland], 150f)-1578, p. 333; cf. Introd. to this volume, p. xv). 
In a description of the state of Ulster in 1586 the Quins and 
Hagans are spoken of collectively as fosterers of the Earl of 
Tyrone (Cal. State Papers. 1608-1610, Introd. p. x)u 

It was not only the cohesion thus imparted to 
the tribal system that made the custom objection- 
able to English politicians. They saw in it one of 
the main infiuences which tended to merge the 
English settlers in the native population. The 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1367 declared fosterage and 
gossipred between English and Irish to be high 
treason ; and ‘ fosterage and alliance with the 
Irish* headed the list of charges for which the 
seventh Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des- 
mond suffered attainder, and the latter execution, 
in the year 1468 {DNB). Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 1367 Boon became inoperative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, complains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State rapers, 1509-1573, p. 
138). Fynes Morison (p. 260) classes fosterage, 
along with intermarriage, among the five main 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion. At the very end of 
the 16th cent. Spenser (p. 675*) declares that the 
English settlers tend to ‘ become mere Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Queen.’ Amid 
the general effocement of native institutions which 
followed the suppression of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
persist in later d^s. 

6. Gaedels of Scotland.— As the Scottish High- 
landers were originally an offshoot of the Irish 
race, it is not surprising to find that fosterage 
prevailed amongst them also. It did not attain 
the same political importance here as in Ireland, 
but there is suflicient evidence to show that it was 
equally common and associated with an equally 
powerful sentiment. Two striking examples of 
the devotion displayed by foster-brothers are 
cited by Sir Walter Scott in the preface to his 
Fair Maid of Perth. As the native social system 
i lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, this characteristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges {A Journey 
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to the Western Islands^ London, 1876, p. 118). 
Skene {Celtic Scotland^ Edinburgh, 1876-80, iii. 221) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster- 
age, the latest of which dates from 1665. They 
confirm the accuracy of Dr. Johnson’s statements, 
and agree in principle with the Irish Cdin larraith 
already quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
father and the parent, and the share of expenses 
to be borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

7. Wales. — Among the Brythonic races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
with their Gaedelic relations. The remains of 
Breton and Cornish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, but in the Mabinogion 
instances are found suthcient to show that the 
custom held a certain place in the primitive life 
of the Welsh people (see the tales of Peredur, 
Kulhwch, and Bran wen, in Lady C. Guest’s 
Mabinogion^ London and Llandovery, 1849, i. 313, 
ii. 250, lii. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in 
comparison with the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws ; but they imply that it was a 
common practice for a noble to allow his sons to 
be fostered in the house of a serf {aillt or taeog). 

If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father {Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 95, 393). No such right seems to have 
existed in the case of freehold (bregr) land. 

The sons of kings seem to have been frequently 
brought up in noble houses. The early Latin Life 
of St. Sanison, who lived in the 6th cent., sneaks 
of his parents’ families as being of high rank and 
fosterers of kings {altrices regum) {AS, 28 Jul., 
vi. 574). Giraldus Cambrensis declares that in his 
tinie this usage led to civil discord, as the nobles 
who had thus reared the ditl'erent sons of a royal 
liouse took each of them the side of his own foster- 
son, and pushed his interests against his brothers . 
Giraldus adils that truer friendships are accordingly 
to be found existing between foster-brothers than 
l^tween brothers in blood {Descriptio Cambna:, 

A ieraSbt’ fifltance of this is quoted in J. E. 

TJiatorM of WaUs, ii. 649. When, on the death ^ain 
nwvnadd'^war i)r<>ke out anionjr his surviving children, and his 
Bftn^Hvwei vras defeated and slain by his half-brothers, h® was 
de?effi “ S by the seven sous of his foster-father 

London. 1^2. ^ 
207 note) suggests that tlie expl^anation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought in the 
chamcter of the rnarriage-contract and the division 
of the children on the separation of the parents. 
Rnt this theory ia at variance with the whole 
freatmJnt of tl« -ul-ject in Irish law. and t is not 
likSTthat the custom had dillerent origins in 
fwo neicfhbourinK peoples of kindred race. It is 
nerhaps more likely, as is suggested by Anwyl (see 
P-mr rCeltic], § *)» that it was connected 

Childken t . j* X which forbade the father 

to we'hrc 1 dren nntiUhev had readied a certain 
the account of the Circassian practice 

^nitod"conditi^oftociety^^^^^^ 

?o4Ss'^aUnstfnc^ 


with the authorities there quoted : R. Cleasby and G. 
Vigrfusson, Jcelandie-Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1874, under 'Bam- 
fdstr,' ‘ Fbetr,’ and derivatives ; V. Gudfflundsson, in 
H. Paul’s Orundrist der german. Philol., Straesburg, 1891, 
lii. 416 ff., with authorities cited ; K. Weinhold, AUrwrd. 
Uben, Berlin, 1866, p. 286 f.; K. Kaalund, In Aarbdger /or 
nordisk Oldkj/ndighed og Historie, 1870, p. 279 fl.; Anoiont 
Loaos of Ireland, vol. vl.. Glossary, Dublin, IWl, p. 460, s.v. 

* larraith ’ ; E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Anciont 
Irish, Ixindon, 1878, ii. ^66, 876 ; P. W. Joyce, Soe. Hiet qf 
Ane. Ireland, do. 1908, ii. 14-18; C. Plummer, VitM 
Sanetoram liibemice, Oxford, 1910, i. cvi ; J. E. Lloyd, Hiet. 
of Wales, London, 1911, i. 310, ii. 649. For primitive pMples, 
consult the references given by A. H. Post, Grunariss dor 
ethnolM. Jurisprudent, Oldenburg, 1894-96, i. 96-98, U. 67, 177. 

E. J. GWVNN. 

FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION - RITES. 

— Througliout the lov'er culture the erection of a 
new building, or the foundation of a new settlement, 
is the occasion for certain rites, which may be de- 
scribed as magico-religious, and of which the rites 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or memorial -stone, or at the conse- 
cration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

I. Choice of site.— The first business is naturally 
the choice of an appropriate site. Among savage 
and barbarous peoples this choice is guided not 
merely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri- 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its acceptabili^ 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it atlbras 
of good fortune. For this purpose recourse is had 
to divination, the methods of which are various. 

The site having been provisionally selected, the Muq 4^ of 
Ohota Nigpur dig a hole at each of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice in them, with a prayer to the divuuty 
— ■ ^ ^ indicate whether the site he 


Singbonga that the test may truly i , 

good or W. If the rice is found next morning undisturbed, 
the omen is good, and with another prayer to Singbonga for a 
blessing on the site the work of building proceeds (Dalton, I hb, 
new ser., vi. I1868J 83). This mode of augury is common in India 
and Africa. In Afrca sometimes, hut not always, the omen is 
reversed, as among the Maravi, west of Lake Nyasa, where • 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twenty-four hours 
later it is found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the War mo (ancestral spirits), who decline to partake of food 
there. But, if the flour has been disturbed, the Waziww have 
eaten of it, and the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Ethnog. 
Parallelen, Stuttgart, 1878, i. 24). 

The foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impossible to enumerate or even roughly 
classify them. Attention may, however, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela- 
borated geomancy into a pseudo-science called/en.7- 
shui {q.v.), without which no site is selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, Bel. Sgst. of China^ Leyden, 
1892 tf., iii. 936 ; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 65). But there are some methods of 
divination which, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a place in medieeval times, and among 
the more backward inhabitants of modem Europi^ 
Animals of good omen for this purpose are met with 
in many countries. 

In Japan a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotokuton the spot where a white deerwMseen quietly moving 
Aston^s tr., Yokohama 1896. 9. W In .^rmany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site •J™' 

to prayer, by e enow-white cow bearing a burning ta^r on 
Aithnr horn “and the Bite of a neighbouring church was deter- 
SiSSta tt’eUthlSn" by. fliRhl .f aove. (Prjihle. D.^ 
^nnnn. Uerliti 1863 p. 182 f.). Many Buch sites In France and 
been chosen by similar indi<^ 
tiona^ ke capture of a bear in the forest on the banks 
Sr the aSw on Good Friday. 1191, when Duke Bercbthold of 
Z6,ringen was contemplating building a fortrMS to overawe his 
i® have decided the 8^ ol the town of 

Berne (i6. 160). The contrary owe is report^ from 
wLre the village of Ner Pioglai in Berar was built byr Nawab 




a hare 


Muhammad Khan Miyazi on the •P®JS„^here, we 
turned on one of his hounds and put It to flight 
U 804 - 5 ] S)5 ; cf V and Orooke. 1^, 1. lOo). On the 
N E slopes of the Carpathians the Humile peseant does TOt 
r^ard every ette as lucky, and thus suitable lor hie houee. He 
isfuided in^he choice by his cattle, and builds where they prefer 
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to lit. H« •▼•ids the place where red ants make their hill ; but 
• hill of black ants promises good fortune. Like a wise man, 
however, he will sleep over it, and that on the very spot. If 
his dreams are fair, especially if of fine cattle, this settles the 
matter ; otherwise he looks elsewhere. Or sometimes he will 
test the site by leaving on it a glass not quite full of water and 
covered with a leaf. If on the following day the water has 
increased, the place is lucky ; if it has not, he will avoid it. If 
these precautions be omitt^, the site may turn out to be 
haunted by evil spirits ; and then the house also will be haunted, 
and mischief will result to the inmates (Kaindl, DU HvueuUn, 
Yisnna, 1894, p. 20). 

Another form of divination is found frequently 
in French legend, as, for instance, in the story of 
the foundation of the famous abbey of Cluny, con- 
cerning which we are told that the monks were 
unable to agree where it should be built. The dis- 
pute was finally decided by one of them, who was 
a mason, flinging his hammer ; and the abbey was 
erected on the ^ot where it fell (S6billot, Folk-lore 
de France, iv. [Paris, 1907] 114). 

A somewhat similar mode is employed by the Southern Slavs. 
It is not, indeed, employed to fix a site, but to determine 
whether the hill-spirit will pennit the erection on a hillside pro- 
visionally selected. The peasant-farmer who proposes to build 
rolls a flat round cake down the hillside. If it ultimately falls 
on its face, the hill -spirit which haunts the place is favourable ; 
otherwise the omen is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another position. The cake here is perhaps an offering to the 
hill-spirit. In the Austrian Duchy, furthermore, the peasant 
lays about the chosen site some large stones. Coming three 
days later, he turns them over to see whether worms are to be 
found beneath them ; and he builds on the spot where that 
stone lies under which the worms appear. The worms are the 
messengers of the earth- or hill-spirit who dominates the place, 
and their presence is a sure indication of his consent (Krauss, 
VolkagL. der Sudilaven, Munster i. W., 1890, p. 158). 

Throughout N. W. Europe a very common legend 
relates that the site, especially of a church, was 
changed by supematur^ means. The legend is 
usnatly setiological, and its object is to account for 
a site the original reason for which has been for- 
gotten. But it often points to the necessity for 
securing the consent of the local earth-spirits to 
the erection. This belief appears repeatedly in 
both legend and custom in many parts of the world. 
It is brought prominently forward in many stories 
relating to the elves or fairies, in the British Isles 
and elsewhere. 

In Galloway, for example, * when the new house at Greenan 
was being founded, a woman appeai-ed and asked the masons 
and others taking a hand in the work to change the site. She 
told them that the house on that site would be right over 
her dwelling, and in consequence much annoyance and incon- 
venience would be caused to her and her household ’ {Rep. Brit. 
Am., 1897, p. 491). In Sweden great care is taken to avoid a 
spot haunts by the underground folk. The builder must go 
to the chosen place, make known his purpose in a loud voice, 
and ask permission ; and the day before he intends to begin 
work he lays his tools and materials there. If the underground 
folk agree, the noise of people busy with hammering and hewing 
will be heard in the silence of the night. In the Faroe Islands 
an instrument as modern as the compass is laid on the site. 
According to its behaviour it is ascertained whether the Huldre 
dwell there j if they do, they must not be disturbed {Zeitaehr. d. 
Vereinef. Volksk. viii. [1898] 274, 273). 

Sites in Europe and elsewhere, especially for 
churches, are said to have been indicated by the 
direct command or the apparition of supramundane 
beiiig.s, such as the Virgin Mary. Or an image is 
found in a certain spot and cannot be removed. It 
is needless to refer here to instances. Sometimes 
the Divine will is shown by a flame or light seen 
in a bush, as in the case of the Monmouthshire 
church of Llantilio Bortholly {Parochialia, Arch. 
Cdmbr., Qth ser., xi. [1911], Suppl. 38, 71). Some of 
these sites, such as that of the famous shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, near the city of Mexico, 
may have been places of pagan worship, converted 
to Christianity in accordance with the well-known 
policy of the Church. 

2. Appropriation of the site. — The site being 
chosen, the next business is to appropriate and 
exorcize it, and incidentally to mark it out. Among 
the Basuto, when the village, or kraal, as it la 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
chief drives into the ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that neither war nor any 
other misfortune may distress the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. This is a formal 
and religious act, and probably attended with 
ceremonies which our authority has unfortunately 
not thought proper to recount (Casalis, The Basutos, 
Eng. tr., London, 1861, p. 124). Among the 
A-Kamba of £kust Africa (like the Basuto, a Bantu 
people), when a new village is founded, a medicine- 
man is generally consulted, and, having satisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
the village, sprinkling it as he goes with the goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomach. The fence 
of branches surrounding the site is then put up. 
The head of the village and his family camp m 
temporary shelters inside the fence for several 
nights before beginning to build the huts. On the 
second and fourth nights of their preliminary occu- 
pation the head of the village must cohabit with his 
wife-~doubtleBs as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
sperity, and increase in cattle and crops, as well 
as in the human population (Hobley, Ethnol. of 
A-Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 58). The circumambu- 
lation of the site as performed by the medicine-man 
of the A-Kamba is also a magical rite. In Siam, 
when the ground for the erection of a Buddhist 
temple is first dedicated, eight luk nimit, or round 
marking stones, are sprinkled with holy water and 
buried, to mark the limits from which evil spirits 
are warned off (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Baw, 
London, 1871, p. 272 n.). Doubtless the priest 
performs the sprmkling by walking the bounda^. 
The Etruscans, on founding a city, ploughed with 
a cow and a bull a furrow round the limits ; and 
we gather from Ovid’s account of the ponierium of 
Romulus that the animals yoked to the plough 
were white {Fasti, iv. 826). To some such rite as 
this, misunderstood by later ages, we must attri- 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as the extent 
of lands given for various purposes, the quantity 
that the recipient could walk or ride round in a 
day. Thus uoirbri, when a fugitive from the 
south of Munster, was given by his son-in-law 
Aedh, king of Connauglit, as much of certain 
wooded lands as he could pass round in one day. 
As in all these stories, the extent of the land thus 
acquired was much greater than the donor antici- 
pated, and led to subsequent trouble {Annals of 
the Four Masters, Dunlin, 1851, iii. 239 n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 
Europe. 

The most famous of all is perhaps the Hindu legend of Vi^^u, 
who appeared to Bali in the form of a dwarf mendicant and 
betted three paces of his vast kingdom. The boon was granted 
oonteniptuously. Forthwith the dwarf with his first stop 
measured the earth, with the second the skies, and there was 
no space left for the third. Bali submitted to the god, and waa 
made the Judg^e of the dead (Southey, The Curee of Kehama, 
quoting in a note Sonnerat’s Voyages. The ultimate literary 
source is the ancient poem of the Harivai/hia). 

Of similar orimn are the stories which represent 
the quantity of land as to be enclosed a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin thongs, and the area 
is thus rendered unexpectedly great. The earliest 
example of this is the tradition of Dido, who ob- 
tainea the site for Carthage in this way. Parallel 
tales are found in Britain and Scandinavia, though 
not without suspicion of literary influence — a sus- 

S icion, having regard to the legend of Gefjon’s 
Ploughing, not entirely deserved. The legend is 
also current among the Tatar tribes of Siberia, and 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
the settlers are Spaniards, in others Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese is attributed a similar 
trick in India and Cambodia. The incident is even 
told by the Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour in 8. Africa, Eng. tr.. 
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Cape Town, 1846, p. 26). The kind of rite to which 
these legends point may be illustrated from the 
practice of the Bechuana in founding a new town. 

A bull is taksD, its eyelids are sewn together, and, thus 
Winded, it is allowed to wander at will for lour days. It is then 
killed where it is found, roasted, and eaten on the spot. The 
witch-doctors take the skin, and, after it has been marked with 
certain appropriate niarkini,^ and ‘ medicine,’ it is cut into one 
long spiral thong. This thong is finally divided into lengths of 
about two feet. One of the lengths is pegged down in each of 
the paths leading to the new township. ‘ After this, if a foreigner 
approaches the new town to destroy it with his charms, he will 
find that the town has prepared itself for his coming ' (</il/ xxxv. 
[1906] 808 f.). It is clear tnat we have here a mystic rite intended 
lor the protection of the town and its inhabitants. 

Among some of the Kaffir tribes of South Africa 
the medicine-man foruially disenchanted the site 
before the work of building was begun {Mdusine^ x. 
[1900-01] 70, citing Magyar, Eeiaen in Sud-Afrikat 
Budapest and Leipzig, 1859). 

The practice of the Taos and Mangan ja about Lake Nyasa pre- 
scribes that the chief, with his brother and the medicine-man , si mil 
rise atdawn.i Walking round the site, they tie theigrass-tufts into 
little knots, smearing them with medicine. At the spot where 
the Kuka hut is to be erected they take fire and put * medicine ’ 
upon it. Then, taking water, they blow it in a spray from the 
mouth. This is to guard the village from lions and cannibals. 
The people then bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (Rattray, FoVuvre in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 109). 

Among the Ho tribe of Ewe, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
big mound is cast up. The priest then takes four cowries in his 
hand, mixes meal and water In a calabash, and prays ‘ the earth 
which they have just found * (possiblv the genius loci) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that nothing evil may happen. He 
pours the meal and water on the ground, praying tlie earth to 
be soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If they, or even two 
of them, fall with the opening upwards, the augury is favour- 
able. When the site has been cleared and prepared for building, 

’ medicine * is mode and sprinkled on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces with it, and are asperged with holy water. 
Lastly, an ofiFering of meal is made to the earth for favour 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-m&mme, Berlin, 1906, p. 307). 

In some of the Moluccas, where the population is 
Muhammadan, a ceremony which, like that of the 
Ewe, is called by our authorities ‘ consecration ’ is 
performed. 

On the day of the new moon the owner’s wife measures a piece 
of roi)e with her ' fathom ’—that is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms— and gives it to her husband, together 
with a bottle of water and an egg. The rope is rolled up and 
laid partly in the ground, with the bottle and the egg. The 
owner Invokes the prophet I^oquian the Wise, and explains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obUin an augury. 
He watches all night. If a dog approaches, It forebodes quarrels 
in the house ; if a c^t passes by, it means sickness. If neither 
of these contingencies occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, the bottle still full, and the egg uncorrupted. 
the omens are favourable, and the work proceeds. This rite 
would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of those previously discussed, to ascertom the 
the higher powers (Riedel, i>« sluik- en kroetharige rosfsn, The 
Hague, p. 160). 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinary 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. 
parts of Germany pious people of the old faith still 
sprinkle the site with holy water and bless it. 
Formerly a priest performed this function ; and by 
its means all evil, all ghosts and demons, were exor- 
cized (Globus, xci. [1907] 336, quoting Montanus, 
Die deutsche Volksfeste, Iserlohn, 1854-68). Conse- 
cration (q.v,) of sacred sites of oonTBe, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian nte, but 
has descended from much more archaic times and 

practiw^^^^ the foundation.— When the site hw 
been appropriated, it is cleared and le^lled. The 
next step is to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by rule, or m accordance with the direc- 
tions of a priest or medicine-man after divination ; 
and certain rites must be observed. It is begun 
on a day declared lucky, or (where “ 

proctisS) according to the calculations of the as- 

Exceptlmonghighlv civilized pwpl^ 

where more substential matenafs easily obtmn- 
able, or in the case of very 
fabric U usually of timber. If * 
enently among the peasantry of Europe, the lower 
beams constitute the foundation. Otherwise the 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the oomer- 
poles ; and it is consequently about their erection 
that ceremonies tend to aggregate. Such cere- 
monies to procure stability may be roughly divided 
inte those whose object is : (a) to scare away evil 
spirits and destroy spells ; (6) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces the east, in order not 
to offend the divinity Upulero (Riedel, 380). In 
the State of Manipur (liidia) it is the rule of some 
of the N&g& tribes that the house must not face the 
west, because that is tlie direction taken by the 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
sometimes coincide with superstitious considera- 
tions and render it difficult to distinguish the real 
ori^n of a practice, it is to be noted that the pre- 
vailing wind is westerly, and it would, therefore, 
enormously increase the danger of fire to build the 
house fronting in that direction (Hodson, Naqa 
Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 43). The 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for tribal ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrance was not actually in that 
direction, it was always symbolically so reckoned, 
and the position of the various clans relatively to 
it was the same (Fletcher, 27 RBEW [1911], 137). 
In the lower culture the plan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
of custom to depart from them. When a chief of 
the Bechuana chose a site and fixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
his tribesmen knew the relative position of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
River, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 367). 

(a) To scare away evil spirits and destroy spells . — 
Some of the ceremonies at the foundation of a house 
or more important building are in themselves 
apotropceic. 

The Tlingit, as appears from one of their recorded traditions, 
cut the large trees for the timbers of a feast-house fasting ; and, 
while it is being completed, the drum is beaten continually 
(Swanton, Tlingxt MyHa and Texts, Washington, 1909, p. 836). 
The Japanese ritual tor the building of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins ; 
with a sacred spade they are to dig holes for the uprights : with 
a sacred axe they are to make the first cut in the trees sslsotsd 
for the timbers ; and at the completion a ceremony is performed 
at the gates, in the course of which the names of the gods who 
watch over the house are repeated by the olftoiant (TASJ lx. 
[1881] 190 ff.). In building a house the Baganda begin from the 
root. The apex is a ring of cords bound together, and Into 
this the reeds for the roof are stitched. The workmen who 
made the rings for the royal houses were required to live apart 
from their wives while they were at work ; and no one might 
come near them or touch the work (Roscoe, Baganda, London, 
1011, p. 370 f.). The sprinkling of ‘ medicine ’ In the ceremony 

S ractised by the Ho tribe has already been mentioned (ft a). In 
tie neighbourhood of Dinant, in Belgium, the owner of a new 
house dipB a box-twig, which has been blessed by the pnest, into 
holy water and asperges the foundation-stone before laying it, 
and the twig is built into the wall (RTP ix. [1894] 568). The 
virtues of holy water, both heathen and Christian, are well 

w Ooelar, in Protestant Germany, a tale is told ^ a ma^r 
miner bold who successfully explored a vault belonging to the 
mountain-folk and wrested from them a sUver iroblet. He ^d 
the goblet, and applied the proceeds in building a new wall te 
his kitchen. But, as soon as the fire was kindled, the wall fell 
in. When this had happened several times, he consul^ the 
parson, by whose advice he bought a new Bible and built It into 
the wail ; and the wall stands to this day, though the owner and 

his family have died out (Prohle, 80). . , 

In some parts of the Scottish Highlands ‘there should be 
below the foundation of every bouse a »t s claws, a nuM s nalb. 
and a cow’s hoofs, and silver under the door-p^. Tffiose will 
prove omens of the luck to attend the house^. G. ^mpbell, 



tection (FL xii. [1901] 176). In Ceylon, four i^bblM and low 
silver coins should be charmed, and one of each buried at ea^ 
corner of the site. Precious stones of poor quality may bs 
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■ubftttutad for the pebbles with Advantage, since they attract 
the 'sight* of gods and benevolent demons (JRAl xxxvili. 
(1908] 199 . 

The Huzulee lay incense, money, salt, and bread 
under the lower beams of their blockhouses to> 
wards the interior, and towards the exterior char- 
00 ^ and mortar from a baking oven. The former 
0 ^‘eotB are regarded ae luck-bringing, the latter as 
emcient against enemies, probably spiritual. We 
may, however, perhaps see here a relic of the custom 
of bringing lire from the old house ( Kaindl, 31 ). Salt 
and bread are widely regarded among comparatively 
civilized peoples as valuable talismans, the former 
as driving aw^ evil influences, the latter as bring- 
ing plenty. They are among the first objects to 
be brought into a new house ; and salt is commonly 
placed on the breast of a corpse while it is Iving in 
the house. Money, like bread, and doubtless for 
similar reasons, is pre-eminently lucky. 

When Pope Julius ii. in full canonicala laid the foundation- 
•tone of the citadel of CiviU Vecchia, he spread mortar in the 
form of a cross (an apotropaelc spell) and ptit under the stone 
a vase full of coins (RTP ix. 90, citing Bonanni, Suminnala 
aummcr, Pont., Rome, 1686). During the viceroyalty of Lord 
Dufferin, Lady Dufferin laid the foundation-stone of a hospital 
in India and put underneath it coins, together with a little 
golden serpent, an infallible charm for the building (RTP vii. 
[18921 489, quoting Lord Dulferin’s Four Yeart of viaeroyalty, 
iL 281). 

Pre-bistoric celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever the Stone Age has been forgotten in the 
march of civilization. In France they are con- 
stantly found buried beneath the foundations or in 
the wuls of houses, or even churches, as preserva- 
tives against thunder or fire ; or they are kept in 
the house for the same purpose, or hung up in the 
stables and outhouses to secure the domestic 
animals from disease. They are also worn on the 
person or stuck into fruit-trees (S^billot, iv. 70). 

Various plants, too, are held to be prophylactic. 
The consecrated box -twig at Dinant has already 
been mentioned. On the island of Iliigen a 
juniper-bush is laid in the foundation to keep out 
the devil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Sagen, etc,, aus 
Westfalen, Leipzig, 1859, ii. 60). On the island 
of Serang in the Moluccas, beneath the spot where 
the sleeping apartment will be, health-giving 
herbs and roots are buried to keep off evil spirits 
(Riedel, 119). Sacrifices of men or animals will be 
discussed below. Independently of sacrifice, how- 
ever, blood has a well-recognized magical value. 
The Ottoman Jews, on digging a well, cut the 
throat of a cock and allow three drops of blood to 
fall into the excavation in order to destroy the 
effect of any talisman which might cause it to fall 
in (Mdxtsine, viii. 281). To the blood of fowls, 
among other substances, the Nicobarese ascribe 
occult virtue ; they smear their housepf)8t8, or 
even their own liodies, with it, either alone or 
mingled with various powerful ingredients, for 
protection against evil spirits (Intern. Archiv, vi. 
[1893] 13). In Aberdeenshire the first stone laid 
is that behind the fireplace. A chicken is struck 
upon it until it is covered with blood. This will 
ensure that the pot boiling on the tire will alwajrs 
be well filled, so Jong as he for whom the house is 
built occupies it (Gregor, in RTF vi. [1891] 173). 
It is said tnat the mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was tempered with the blood of beasts 
7th ser., vi. [1888] 350, quoting Fitzstephen’s 
Suiyey of London, London, 1598). Blood is pre- 
scribed for this purpose in many places ; whether 
it is actually used is another question. Not very 
long ago a builder at Brooklyn went to much 
trouble and expense to try the experiment with 
bullock’s blood ; but the results did not justify the 
outlay (i5. vii. 13). Like all barbarous customs, 
the use of blood tends to the adoption of a milder 
expedient. One of the traditions relating to the 
bridge in the Kuventlial, Lower Saxony, affirms 
that a bottle of wine is walled up in the founda- 


tion (Sohambach-Mfiller, Niedersdehs, Sagen, Got- 
tingen, 1855, p. 18). To this origin we may attri- 
bute the brealcing of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launching. 

(b) Sacrifices. — In cases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of blood seems not to have 
a sacrificial object, but to he performed for the 
prophylactic virtue of the blood itself. More 
numerous, however, are the instances in which it 
constitutes a sacrifice. In connexion with this we 
shall find that life, whether of men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of sacrifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are sometimes offered to ancestors on 
these occasions. In German South-west Africa, 
when a man dies at a werft, or village, the werft is 
abandoned and a new one founded. If he has 
been a man of importance, he is buried in the 
cattle- kraal of the old werft. After a lapse of years 
the people often return to the former site to re- 
buila there. The holy fire of the werft where 
they have been living in the meantime is extin- 
guished, in order that new fire may be macle with 
nre-sticks in the sacred manner on the site to 
which they are returning. Before doing this, 
they invoke the deceased chief of the werft, call- 
ing themselves his children and telling him they 
have done as he ordered. When the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep as a sacrifice before the huts are nut up 
{S. Afr. Folklore Journal, i. [1879] 61). On the 
island of Burn in the EavSt Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decided on by divination, an offering to 
ancestors is made (Riedel, 12). 

This also seems to be the explanation of an obscure Maori 
custom. ‘ The ground-plate which supports the house is carved 
to represent the prostrate figures of slaves who had been 
sacrificed ; on them the figures of ancestors stood.* Taylor (Ts 
Ika a Mauii, London, 1870, pp. 36, 502) explains this as 
referring to ' an extinct custom of killing human victims and 
placing them in the holes made to receive the posts, that the 
house, being founded in blood, might stand.' The crushing of 
human Victims beneath the pillars of a new building is, as we 
shall see hereafter, capable of another explanation. But, If it 
were really a sacrifice here, it would without doubt be a 
sacrifice to ancestors. 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-spirits that the sacrifice is offered. 
In India the examples are very numerous. Only 
a few can be referred to here ; some others will be 
considered later. 

The Kols of Ohot& N&gpur offer an egg to the good god 
Singboriga, the yolk being his symbol (F. liahn, JKin/iihrung in 
dM Oeb^t der kolnni»tion, Giiterslob, 181)7, p. 91). VV'hen the 
tort of Lobasnkd was built, a Maratha offered his son and his 
son’s wife to be buried under the foundation, because the king 
was warned in a dream that * the favour of the god of the hill 
was won by buryiuff slive a man and a woman * (UG xviiL pt. 
iii. p. 249). 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on such 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout the west of 
Asia and the north of Africa. 

The Arabs of Moab, east of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacify the jinn (who are regarded as malevolent spirits) when- 
ever a tent is set up in a new place. As soon as the tent is 
fixed, a fat sheep is taken, its head turned to the south, and 
its throat cut with the wo^s, * Permission, O possessor of this 
place 1' This is a request for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there. Part of the blood is received from the victim 
in a bowl. With it the master of the tent anoints the centre- 
pole ; and sometimes the goat-skin curtain closing the entrance 
on the west side is also asperged with the blood. The half- 
■edentary Arabs of the same country make a similar offering at 
the building of a house, first on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel is laid, and once more on the 
threshold at completion. The practice even extends to Christ- 
ians of the Greek and Latin communions (Jaussen, Coutumos 
dee Arodtee, Paris, 1908, p. 839 ff., cf. 819). 

Analogous to this was the ancient Roman cus- 
tom on fixing a boundary stone. A victiin was 
killed and offered os a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
the earth, together with the bones, ashes, and 
blood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
boundary stone was rammed down upon them. 
It has been suggested with probability that the 
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annu^ festival of the Terydnalia^ in the course of 
which a lamb and a sucking pig were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with which the stone was 
^^nally faxed in its place (Fowler. Roman 
Festivals, London, 1899, p. 325). In the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
^^oimonly sacrificed ; for, according to a popular 
a^age in Greece, ‘there must be blood in the 
foundations.’^ The object of the sacrifice seems to 
be to propitiate the irroixflov, or familiar of the 
spot (Rodd, Customs and Lore of Mod, Greece, 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayaks of Borneo, when removing a village, kill a 
fowl or pig for every family before digging the holes to receive 
the posto. The blood is smeared on the feet and sprinkled on 
the posts to pacify Pulang Oana, the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (Roth, Nativeg of Sarawak, London, 1896, ii. 16 ; cf. 216). 
The Milanaus in N.W. Borneo seem originally to have offered a 
human sacrifice to the earth-spirit (i4/f IV xii. [1909] 140). In 
the Malay peninsula brasil-wood, ebony, and scrap-iron are 
depo8ite<l in the hole for the centre-post. The last is possibly 
apotropteic. A fowl, ^oat, or buffalo is sacrificed by cutting its 
t hroat, and the blood is spilt into the hole, or an egg is deported 
in it(Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 14.3 f.). 

In the New World, similar sacrifices appear to have been 
made, though the exact object is not quit« so clear. The 
Mazatecs in Southern Mexico, for instance, dig a hole beneath 
the place intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacao- 
beans, eggs, and small chickens, ‘ to secure good fortune * 
(Starr, Ethnog. of Southern Mexico, i. [1900] 79). In Guatemala, 
the Kekchi Indians, when building a communal bouse, slaughter 
a pig at midnight and smear the posts and beams with its 
blood {ARW vii. [1894] 466). 

In Africa, when the foundations were laid of a European 
house, built by some German missionaries and other prisoners 
for the king of Ashanti before the taking of Kumasi, a sheep was 
slain, and the blood sprinkled on certain places with prayers to 
the * Fetish' (Raiiiseyer-Kuhne, Four Year* in Ashaniee, ed. 
Ixmdon, 1876, p. 226). When Tako-donu, the founder of th€ 
Kingdom of Dahomey, conquered the Foys about the year 1625, 
he ^k Dk, their king, put him to death, and built his palace 
upon the victim’s body, whence the palace and ultimately the 
kingdom were called Dkwhomi, * Dk’s belly ’ (Ellis, Ewe-speaking 
PsopUs, London, 1890, p. 279 f.). 

It is perhaps open to doubt whether this last 
was literally a sacrifice, or a ceremony such as 
those described in the following section. The same 
question does not arise as to the practice in Poly- 
nesia, where human sacrifices were not uncommon. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrifices were per- 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said to rest upon the body 
of a man who had been ofi'ered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipped there (Ellis, Polyn, 
Researches'^, London, 1831, i. 346). Similar rites 
w’ere practised in Melanesia (Codrington, Melan- 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p. 301). 

In Western Europe numerous case? are reported 
from Brittany and Belgium where an animal has 
been killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood. Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; but 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would be killed, and its 
blood offered to the earth-spirits, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often offered. They were feathered and buried in 
the middle of the site. Afterwanls they were dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was accepted, 
'rtis would be deemed to be the case if they were 
found eaten by worms. In Anjou and Maine the 
custom of burying in the foundations a small living 
animal, such as a frog, was continii^ 
recent times {RTP vii. 37, 179, ix.^ 664 ; S6 billot, 
iv. 90 f.). So in Leitrim, Ireland, it was usual to 
kill a hen and allow the blood into holes 

at the four corners of the house (.fX x. 118). 

Remains pointing to the practice of killuig and 
burying animals have been discovered in Germany, 
in pulling down old houses {Am Urqvell, [189-] 
166). The dried bodies of cate found so frequently 
walled up in old houses both in this country and 
on the Continent point to their having >“• 

mured alive. The hypothesis denves probability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
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a victim, in order that human life may be preserved. 
This ^lief is at the root of the numerous legends 
in which the erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
the devil, with the stipulation that he is to have 
the first living being (or soul) who crosses it, but 
he is usually outwitted with a dog or a cat. The 
devil of Christian belief here doubtless replaces the 
river-spirit of pag^an Animism (see art. BRIDGE, in 
vol. ii. p. 851). The same belief applies, however, 
to other constructions. 

Many legends of human sacrifice in India relate to the erection 
of embankments or tlie excavation of tanks and artificial lakes, 
in the government of Jaroslav, Russia, there is a story of a 
miller who used to seize and drown in his mill-pond a belated 
wayfarer to keep the water-spirit in good humour and prevent 
the weir from being washed away by the spring floods (Lbwen- 
stimm, Aherglauhe und Strafrecht, Berlin, 1897, p. 16). Among 
the Masurs, about Gilgenburg in Eastern Prussia, the first 
living thing that enters a newly built house must not be a 
human being, for Death lurks there for his prey. It is custoro- 
arv, therefore, to fling a dog or tuit first into the house (Toeppen, 
Aherglauben aus Masureh^, Danzig, 1867, p. 90). At Li^e a 
cat was formerly shut up in a new house to die of hunger before 
any one else entered ; for, when any living creature has died in 
a house, it is believed to be a guarantee of the life of the rest 
(Monseur, Ls Folklore wallon, Brussels, 1892, p. 115). Sudi 
practices are, in fact, found all over Europe. The Russian 

{ leasant believes that the building of a new house is apt to be 
ollowed by the death of the head of the family (Ralston, Sonas 
of the Russian People, London, 1872, p. 126)—^ oelief found in 
Galloway in the vaguer form that it is * unlucky for one to build 
a house to live in ' {Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1897, p. 463). Among the 
Ewe, the Ho tribe think that whoever first enters a new vulage 
must die ; hence the old people are sent in before any one else 
(Spieth, 870). The Yorut>a send two slaves to sleep the first 
night in a now house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Andree, i. 25). In Russia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a servant, is chosen for tliis purpose. If nothing 
untoward happens, and he has no bad dream, the house is safe 
(Gloinis, Ixxxvi. [1905] 61). Or, as among the Ho, the oldest 
member of the household enters first (RaUiton, toe. etf.X It is 
not an unusual thing in the west of Europe for the euri to 
attend to sprinkle holy water and bless the house, in order to 
exorcize the evil spirits and prevent the death of the house- 
master during the following year {RTP xii. 382; Harou, Bs 
Folklore de Godarville, Antwerp, 1898, p. 186). In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to the gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, who entered the bouse with prayers and 
other ceremonies and slept in it before the owner took posses- 
sion, in order to keep away evil spirits, and secure the Inmates 
from the effects of incantations (Ellis, Polyn- R^»- iv. 322)— a 
practice followed also in some parts of Melanesia and West 
Africa. 

In course of time sacrifices of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently commuted 
for something which merely symbolizes the real 
intention. Thus in Germany, and indeed in other 
European countries, the skulls or hoofs of horses, 
querns, and pottery and vegetable remains have 
been repeatedly found beneath the walls of build- 
ings. In Ireland, horse-skulls have been found, 
as well as broken querns, buried beneath houses or 
in recesses of the walls {FL xxii. [1911] 54). In 
Lincolnshire the old-fashioned jugs known as 
‘ greybeajds ’ are sometimos found embedded be- 
neatn the foundation, the threshold, or the liearth- 
stone of ancient buildings {FL xiL 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
be buried beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Wlislocki, Volksgl. und Volkshr, 
der Siebenhurger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 202). In 
the middle of last century, when Corgartf Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped in a red material. And Dr. Gregor 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in Ross -shire, for 
the workmen to seize the first person or animal 
they met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid {RTP 
ix. 663). In taking down old Blackfriara Bridge 
(built in 1760-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
in the year 1867, the engineers discovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Thames, a 
quantity of bones of cattle and sheep and some 
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human bones. On these the foundations had been 
laid (Liebrecht, 286, citing Illustr, London News, 
2nd March 1867). In mediteval times, if not later, 
at Rome it was the custom to bury ancient statues 
— the smaller whole, the larger smashed to pieces — 
under the foundation. Between 1872 and 1882 no 
fewer than 200 statues and busts were found on the 
Esquiline alone, buried in this way ; and doubtless 
many more have been since recovered {FLJ i. [1883] 
23, quoting a communication by Signor Lanciani 
to the Amenaeuwi), Other surrogates will be re- 
ferred to below (p. 116*). 

Many substances, however, put beneath a founda- 
tion have their own proper value as offerings. Thus 
a favourite offering in the Moluccas, b^ way of 
propitiating the divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver — either in dust or small pieces — food and 
sirih-pinanq (Riedel, 63, 200, 225, 256, 286, 423) ; 
and in the I^ueblos of New Mexico sacrificial deposits 
of turquoise and shell-beads have been found {Am&r, 
Anthr,, new ser., ii. [1900] 169). 

(c) The jrrovision of a guardian spirit, — Numer- 
ous legends relate that on the construction of an 
iiu^rtant work such as a palace, a bridge, an 
embankment, or a city wall, the building repeat- 
edly fell, until a living human being waa buried 
in the foundations ; or that such a victim must 
be obtained to render a fortress impregnable. In 
the Balkan Peninsula and adjacent parts of the 
Levant the tale is the subject of many ballads, of 
which the best known is perhaps that of the Bridge 
of Arta. Generally the victim is the master- 
builder’s wife, but in the most piteous of all an 
innocent child is walled up ; often it is a virgin or 
a beggar-boy, in one case a student. These legends 
are most numerous in Germany, the East of 
Europe, and India ; but they are also found in 
the west of Asia, North Africa, throughout the 
European continent, and in the Celtic parts of the 
British Isles. Specimens have l)een discussed in 
the article already referred to {ERE ii. 850). Nor 
are they unknown on the American continent. 
The Shuawap believe that the beaver, when con- 
structing a dam, kills one of its young and 
buries it beneath the foundation, that the dam 
may be firm {Rep. Brit» Assoc., 1890, p. 644). It is 
common in tales of the N. W. tribes, and indeed a 
matter of actual practice, that, when a chief or 
great man built a house, captives and slaves were 
put to death and the house-^sts reared upon their 
bodies ; others were buried beneath the fireplace 
or the totem-pole in front of the house (Boas, Ind. 
Sagen, Berlin, 1895, p. 186 ; JAFL vi, [1893] 51 ; 
Rep. Nat. Mus., 1896, p. 357; SG RBEW [1908], 
437). In central America the incident is mentioned 
in the Popol Vuh ; probably, therefore, the practice 
was not unknown. In S. America the palace of the 
Bogota, ruler of the Ghibchas, was believed to rest 
upon the bodies of maidens (Liebrecht, 287 ; cf. 
Anthropos, v. [1910] 1166). 

So deeply engrained are these stories and the 
beliefs which they imply in the popular mind that 
in modern times and civilized countries public 
scares have repeatedly arisen at the erection of 
great architectural and engineering works. 

In India they have recurred many times within recent years, 
notably at the building of the Hoognly Bridge and the construc- 
tion of the Calcutta Harbour Works and the new waterworks at 
Delhi. At the building of the cathedral at Shanghai it was said 
that the municipal council required a certain number of human 
bodies to bury beneath its foundations ; and for a week people 
were afraid to go out by night, especially near the site. Tliere 
was a similar scare in the north of China during the construc- 
tion of the Manchurian railway. If in our pride we deny that 
these populations are oiviliaed, let us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Germany, as when the bridge at 
Halle (finished 1843) was built (Grimm, Tsut. London, 

1880-88, p. 1142), and during the construction of railways ; that 
It was seriously believed by some people that a man had been 
thus buried beneath one of the towers of the great bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn (ATQ, 7th ser., vil. [1889113) ; 


and that Lord Leigh, barely half a century ago, was accused of 
having built an obnoxious person (some people said eight I) into 
the foundations of a bridge at Stoneleigh (Liebrecht, citing 
Nature, 16 June 1871). 

No adequate explanation of legends and scares 
like these is feasible in the absence of a wide- 
spread custom which deeply impressed the popular 
imagination. ^ Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it is not yet abandoned among barbar- 
ous nations. Without going further aneld than 
Turkey, it was reported by the correspondent of 
the Echo de Li6ge, on 1st Oct. 1865, tiiat, when 
building a new blockhouse at Duga, near Ragusa, 
the Christian workmen who were engaged on the 
work caught two Musalnian soldiers in the act of 
preparing to bury two young children alive in the 
foundations. In many cases we have seen that the 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god or 
spirit, while in others a magical virtue is attached 
to their blood. But there is yet another reason. 
The vague intention expressed in many of the 
legends to render the building stable or im- 
pregnable conceals the purpose, expressed more 
clearly in the accounts we have of actual sacrifices, 
to provide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, 
to watch over it. 

*ThuB when a new gate was made or an old gate was repaired 
in tJie walls of Bangkok, it used to be customary to crush three 
men to death under an enormous beam in a pit at the gateway. 
Before they were led to their doom, they were regaled at a 
splendid banquet ; the whole court came to salute them ; and 
the king himself charged them straitly to guard well the gate 
that was to be committed to their care, and to warn him if 
enemies or rebels came to assault the city. The next moment 
the ropes were out and the beam descended on them. The 
Siamese believed that these unfortunates were transformed into 
the genii which they called phi' (Frazer, OB*, 1911, ‘Taboo,' 
90). 

The same purpose is explicitly attributed to 
similar practices prevalent in Burma up to the 
date of the Britisli conquest. The notion that a 
human being put to a violent death becomes a 
powerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
such a l)cing necessarily hostile to the murderers ; 
it may be, at any rate, propitiated and its friend- 
ship secured, East Indian practice of head- 

hunting is an attempt to convert an enemy or a 
stranger into a supernatural protector. The well- 
known legend of St. Koniuaid, whose reputation 
was so great that the community proposed to 
secure him in perpetuity as a tutelary saint by 
putting him to death and thus obtaining possession 
of his relics, is typical of many tales localized from 
China to the Atlantic. And the same notion is 
probably — to some extent, at least — responsible for 
the veneration of the relics of Christian and 
Muhammadan martyrs. Mighty kings and heroes 
are sometimes buried on the boundary of the 
kingdom, to ward off attacks by their supernatural 
power. 

Thus, according to the Norse SaM, Ragnar Lodbrog's son 
Ivar, dying in Northumbria, was buried by his own desire 
where his realm was most exposed to attack. Nor could 
William the Conqueror penetrate the territory until he had dug 
up Ivar's body and burnt it to ashes. In the Matnnogion we 
are told that, when Bran the Blessed, invading Ireland, was 
wounded to death with a poisoned dart, he commanded his 
men to cut off his bead ana take it to the White Mount, in 
London, and there bury it with the face toward France. When 
they dia so, * no invasion from across the sea came to this island 
while the head was in that concealment * (0. Guest, Mabinogion, 
London, 1877, p. S83). Eoghan Bell, king of Connaught, was 
similarly interred for the protection of his kingdom. 

The eastern of living burial for the same purpose 
was, if we may believe Irish traditions, which are 
no doubt accurate on this point, carried over into 
Christianity in connexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Columba, offered himself, or the lot fell on him, to 
be buried alive under the monastery of Iona. 
Clonmacnois was consecrated hy the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue. The 
protective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
true, in these stories. It is clear in the case of the 
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nisterhood at Gill Eochaille, founded by St. Senan 
of Inis Cathy. They entreated Senan that the 
body of a lowly monk of his community might be 
given to them *to be buried by us, so that his 
relics may protect us.’ Senan replied: ‘Verily 
this shall be granted to you. Be in no distress as 
to one from whom your protection shall come* 
{Arch. Cambr.f 5th ser., xvii. [1900] 256). Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How- 
ever that may have been, bodies or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches in this country and on the 
Continent ; and it has been conjectured that in 
the practice to which these discoveries point we 
have a relic of the belief now under disci^ion. 
The coniecture seems well-founded ; but in the 
later Middle Ages, at all events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even perhaps 
in their case too, may have been carried out with- 
out any definite reason beyond compliance witli 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a pact with the devil, 
and of persons walled up alive by way of punish- 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin had been forgotten. 

We liave already seen that in Kussia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Domovoj, or household spirit, is the 
soul of the founder of the homestead (Kalston, 122, 
126; cf. Demons and Spirits [Slavic]). The 
Koman legends of the slaughter of Remus by his 
brother Romulus and the self-sacrifice of Curtius, 
as well as tlie numerous tales, East and West, of 
the architect of a building put to death by the 
king, that he might not eclipse the achievement 
by any future work, have been referred upon 
plausible grounds to the rite by which a human 
victim becomes the tutelary spirit. 

For the purpose of this rite, as for others, sur- 
rogates have frequently been provided for human 
victims. The statues found beneath buildings at 
Rome have already been mentioned. If we may 
believe Olympiodorus of Thebes, during the reijjn 
of the Emperor Constantine there were dug up in 
Thrace, on the Illyrian frontier, three silver 
Statues in barbaric costume, with their hands 
bound behind their backs, which 
buried for prophylactic Pin*®*®* i “<1 
that shortly after they were found, the Croths, 
Huns, and Sarmatians invaded Thrace and Illyria 
(Liebrecht, 289). Whatever credit we may give to 
this story, it is quite certain that, as where 
in the lower culture, magical virtue was att^hed 
during the Middle Ages to an elhgy, 
stories illustrative of the 

into literature. Its use m witchcraft j® w^ 
known A statue was frequently supposed to be 
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stone is laid upon the shadow. It is believed that 
he will die within the year, or, as it is said in some 
places, within forty days. In default of a human 
shadow, that of one of the lower animals is 
measured (Frazer, 89 f.). 

In the island of Kisser in the East Indies, the ffuardian divinity 
of a house or villagfe is the measuring^-tape which has served to 
measure the foundations of the house or of the village-temple. 

It is wound round a stick, the head of which is carved into 
the figure of a human beingf, and is kept in a box (ib. 91 
In Russia, the carpenters at the first few strokes of the axe call 
out the name of some bird or beast, believing that the creature 
mentioned will rapidly perish. ‘ On such occasions the peasants 
take care to be very civil to the carpenters, being assured that 
their own names might be pronounced by those workmen If 
they were neglected or provoked’ (Ralston, 126X The pro- 
nunciation of the name at the moment of the stroke causes 
the blow in some magical way to reach the owner of the name. 
British law in Burma is equally opposed to the rite in its cruder 
forms. Accordingly the Naga tribes of Manipur, who used to 
put a head under the main post of a new house, have discovered 
tliat a lock of hair is of equal value, ‘ for the ghost of the wretch 
would go there and seek the missing lock and be for ever com- 
pelled to remain beneath the post ’ (Hodson, 116). 

Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit, it is 
not absolutely necessary to immure a human 
victim. Fowler is of opinion that the real object 
of the rites already described at the fixing of a 
boundary stone among the ancient Romans was to 
provide a numen. 'Whether this was so or not (and 
it seems probable), there can be little doubt that 
the church-jyWw believed to haunt churches in 
Scandinavian and Teutonic countries was the ram, 
horse, or other animal killed at the foundation, or 
buried alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in which it performs 
its tutelary function. , . ^ 

In building a house it is often desired not to 
obtain a new protector, but merely to convey the 
family-god and settle him in tlie new abode. 
Images, icons, and ancestral tablets are in various 
countries reverentially and with soothing cere- 
monies transported to the place appropriated for 
them. The bringing of fire from the old home, as 
among the Russian peasants, is explicitly a trans- 
fer of the old house-spirit, who is formally wel- 
comed to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 137). 
The Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundations has 
probably a similar meaning {PN Q i, [1884] 87). 

LiTBRATirRB.-The principal works dealing with the *ounda- 
fion sacrifice are E. B. Tyfor, Primitive Cxature. London, 1872 
I* 1903)! i. 04 ff. ; G. L. Gomme, FoUUvre 

life, do. 1883, ch. 1. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur Volke^mde, Heil- 
bronn, 1879, P. 28417. ; R. Kohler, A^satee uber 
Volkelieder, Berlin, 1894, p. Westennarck, Moral 

Ideas, L [London, 1906)461 If. ; E. Thurston, 0«»4n« and Nupsr- 
stitions of Southern India, London, 1912, p. 214 f. It has been 
most fully and systematically considered in an by P. 

Sartori, In the ZE, Berlin, 1898, p.,1. Accounts otoer 

rites discussed must be sought for c\iefly in works of descr^tive 
folklore and ethnography, such as those 

been made in the course of the article. The writer is ‘ndrtted 
to his friend, Mr. William Orooke, for references to a number of 

Indian and ^ HABTLAND. 

FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH.-The legend of 
the Fountain of Youth was known throughout 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and is even mtertwin^ 
with the history of discovery m the New World, 
where Ponce de Leon sought the F^ntain after 
hearing of the medicinal spngs of Flmda, with 
which he associated the ^o^ntap of Youth the 
more readily since in popul^ar 
located in the Indies. In Europe, t^s tradition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united with that of 
the River of Immortality. But the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should 1» kept 
apart as distinct legends. The River, or Spring, 
of ImmorUl Life was Semitic ; the function of the 
river in legendary history was to preserve life. 
The Fountain of Youth was not Semitic but Hindu, 
and the function of this water w^ not to render 
man immortal, but to renew his vigour The one 
idea easily glides into the other, and history shows 
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that the two national legends actually became 
united, the more quickly perhaps because the 
Semites themselves had the notion of rejuvenation, 
though it was not associated with man, and not at 
first with a fountain. This parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation of the eagle, 
which in Semitic legend renews its youth (cf. Ps 
103®), but not at first by means of bathing. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears in early 
Brfthmanic legend and has continued down to the 
present day, although many of the modem 
* Fountains of Youth ’ are in reality so called only 
by Europeans, most of them being known to the 
natives only as healing waters. The idea that 
some water was curative undoubtedly formed the 
basis of the legend in India, as it dia in Florida. 
On the other hand, rejuvenation, either by fiat of 
a spiritual power or % means of drugs, charms, 
etc., was recognized as possible much earlier than 
was the special form of rejuvenation utilized in the 
legend of the Fountain. As early as the Rigveda, 
water is spoken of as medicinal, and men are re- | 
juvenated by the will of the gods ; but the two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In Greece and Rome there was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man in this world, but only 
a spring of rejuvenation in the next or the spirit 
world. And so, originally, the Semitic * Water of 
Immortality* was found only in Paradise, not 
within the reach of man on earth. 

The legend of the Fountain of Youth was not 
known in France or Germany until it was introduced 
from the Orient. There is no reason, therefore, 
to Bunpose that this was an Indo-European myth. 
The kettle of Medea, which used to m brought 
into connexion with this myth, has a different 
motive, and the water here used has no similarity 
with the Fountain. In French and German legend 
the Spring is called La Fontaine de Jovent, the 
Jun^orunnenf etc., and the different popular 
versions, mixed with the Semitic legend of the 
Water of Immortality, are found to be clearly 
drawn from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of the story known as ‘ The Three Brothers.* 
The tale of Alexander’s search for the Water of 
Immortality in India did much to facilitate the 
(otherwise natural) combination of the Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
Mandeville, the * Fountain of Life,* now identified 
with the ‘River of Immortality,* was placed I 
definitely in India. Older authors referred the i 
legendof the Fountain more vaguely to ‘ the Orient.’ 
In America there was no Fountain of Youth, only 
a medicinal spring, till European tradition had 
built upon native belief. Chinese and Muham- 
madan accounts have joined in spreading the tra- 
dition through the Pacific, where, again, European 
thought has often interpreted some other means of 
rejuvenation as a Fountain of Life, or the River 
of Immortality as a Spring of Youth. 

It is probalde that the Hindu fable was brought 
from India by the Nestorians (possibly by the 
Arabs), and was thence conveyed to Europe. In- 
dependently of the Nestorians there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7th 
century. The Persians were not likely to have 
been the intermediaries, as they did not have the 
legend of rduvenation, but only that of the Water 
of Life. Northern rather than Southern India 
(where European legend placed it) was the home 
of the Fountain. Outside of India, the eagle (see 
above) and the phoenix are rejuvenated. These 
two legends are uso more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed that the rejuvenation of both birds 
is ascribed to a fountain in the Orient. No classical 
writer, however, knows of such a fountain. As 
for the eagle, even Origen and Augustine, when 
commenting on Ps 103% on the eagle’s renewed 


youth, do not ascribe it to a bath ; though Donatus 
\ad HeauU iii. 2. 10) attempts thus to explain the 
allusion to aquiloe senecttis in Terence. But J erome 
(Ejt). ad Proesidium) has the legend, probably from 
an Oriental source, since, when the eagle’s fountain 
is first located, it is placed ‘ in India.’ To go back 
to earlier classical authorities is to lose all trace 
of the eagle’s spring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
{de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Pliny {HN x. 3. 3), and even 
Aelian (irepl Ibi&ryfroi) and Aulus Gellius (in his 
ch. concerning marvels, ix. 4), are silent on the 
subject, although they have much to say of eagles, 
Aehan especially stating {op. cit. ii. 26) that the 
eagle * needs no spring ’ (being superior to thirst) — 
a statement he would scarcely have made without 
modification had he known oi the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, therefore, conclude that the 
eagle was not rejuvenated by a bath in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of the Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re- 
juvenation : there are various means of rejuvena- 
tion, but the Fountain of Youth appears to be 
derived from India, where it is first known. In 
European thought it was combined with the 
Semitic Water of Life, and with the classical 
Spring Immortal, which confers endless health and 
life on those who have passed the bourne w-hence 
there is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a home for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the Golden Age 
described by Hesiod {Works and Days^ 113) as free 
from disease and old age. The Fountain of Youth, 
considered rationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 

Litbratueb. — E. Rohde, Psyche^, Freiburg, 1808, ii. 880; 
E. B, Tylor, Early Hutanjof Mankind^ London, 1878 ; Baring- 
Gould, Curiotui Myths o/ ths Middle Ages, do. 1866-68, vol. i., 
Appendix 2; also £. Washburn Hopkins, ‘The Fountain of 
Youth,' a monograph in JAOS xxvi. (I9(i5). 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 
FRATRES ARVALES.—See Akval Bro- 
thers. 

FRAVASHI. — This is the Avestan name 
(Pahlavi Fravdhr) of a spiritual being, conceived 
as a part of a man’s personality, but existing 
before he is bom and in independence of him ; it 
can also belong to divine beings. The concept so 
largely arises out of ancestor- worship that a com- 
plete account of it would include all the material 
already given in art. Ancestor-Worship and 
Cult of the Dead (Iranian), vol. i. p. 4.54 f. 

The etymology of the word given by Lehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, but it must be regarded 
as exceedingly doubtful, A. V. Williams Jackson 
has abandonea it, and Bartholomae marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many proposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. FravaSayo 
aSduno^m^ ‘ the Fravashis of the followers of Asha 
(Right, Truth),* first appears in the prose Gdtfid 
Pajdanghditl, which represents a decided relapse 
from Zarathushtra’s teaching towards the old poly- 
theistic Nature- worship which he tried to supersede 
by his spiritual monotheism. The significant ab- 
sence OI the Fravashis from the Gdtfids proper is 
i best explained in the same way as that of Mithra 
and Haoma, divinities for whom Zarathushtra 
could find no room without compromising the 
unity of God. The Fravashis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the Far- 
vardm Yait {Yt, 13), have no definitely ethical 
character ; nor is there any attempt to moralize 
them until the Sasanian age. Zarathushtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abstract and ethical character, associating them 
with Ahura Mazda as a real part of his own hypo* 
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stasis, was not likely to approve of the popular 
worship, wliich moved in a far lower plane. 
He made much of the daendj the * self * or ‘ indi- 
viduality,’ which, indeed, may well have owed its 
orijjin to his own analysis. He taught the great 
ethical lesson that this ego — a part of every man, 
good or bad — was tlie real determiner of a human 
destiny. The Fravashi has a certain resemblance 
to the daend ; but the difference is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though in a sense in which 
the divine may be far lower than the human. 
Parsiism never allowed the association of Fravashis 
with the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of interijretation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the vpevfia of a sinner ; but 
the original reason was very different.^ It was 
simply because the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
has a very serious significance among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pre- 
caution ; hence the * Fravashis of the pious ^ in 
Parsiism, and the Di Manes, or ‘good gods,* in 
Homan religion. If in ordinary Parsiism ‘un- 
believers have no fravashi,' ^ it is only because the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor-worship 
to be capable of association with the world of evil. 
The question was not pursued os to what happened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man who went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of the religion. The Sad-aar BundahiS 
(ed. and tr. Spiegel, Trad, Lit. der Parsen, Vienna, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his ‘ per- 
ception.* Al-BirQnl (A.D. 1000), in describing 
Farvardigan (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘ from 
the places of their reward or their punishment* 
(Chronol. of Anc. Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210). This may be safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, ana a wrong one. 

Speaking generally, we may say that the Fra- 
vashis when plural are ancestor-^irits, acting <^ly 
collectively, like the manes. When the word is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
elements in the concept ; these form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary characteristic of 
the Fravashis which is mainly due to their con- 
nexion with the benignant departed, as is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear in companies. The name ‘ ^ardian spirits, 
by which E. W. West renders the Pahlyi/mvaAr, 
is decidedly inappropriate as an equivalent for the 
Avestan term, as we sh^l see. But there are some 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not find any one Fravashi 
acting as guardian angel for the human 
whom he is linked ; and this, of course, is the fat^ 
objection to the use of the term ‘ 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in mediaeval Christian theology. But the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of ram and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants ;liere the AnwAa- 
%and^, Haurvat&t and Ameret&t, 
a strict Zarathushtnan doctrine. To judge from 
the stranuelv imperfect definition of thc®e twin 
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tion ; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metempsychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing hopeless confusion into the 
relation between a Fravasni and his human counter 
part. The Fravashis acted collectively here again, 
like their fellows the Indian Pit&ras. They are 
powerful helpers in battle. The nearest approach 
to individual tutelary action is just where the con- 
nexion with the dead is strongest. In Yait 13 
there is an immense list of names of departed 
saints whose PVavashi i.^ adored separately. Some 
of these are invoked for specific help — deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc.^ 

So far we have dwelt on functions which link 
the Fravashis with the manes; we have now to 
note that these Iranian i^irits have marked points 
of contact with another Konian conception, that of 
the Genius. Some of the characteristics already 
observed may come as well from this side as from 
the other. The Genius, with his female counter- 
part the Juno, was conspicuously associated with 
the promotion of birth ; and this is perhaps pre- 
eminent among the activities of the Fravasliis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belonged to gods as 
well as men, and to communities as well as in- 
dividuals ; and tutelary functions were recognized 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek iLyaObt buLfuav is a kindred conception, 
less fully developed ; and all three may well go 
back in their history to the common store of the 
pro-ethnic Indo-European people. It is possible 
that we may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul, 

We come now to the ideas connected with the 
Fravashi in the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include five imma- 
terial elements—* vitality * \ahu), ^ ego' [daena), 

‘ perception ’ or * sense * (paodhah), ‘ soul * (urvan), 
and Fravashi ( Vt. 13^). The last was the high^t, 
the immortal part, which, according to an im- 
portant passage from the Great BundahiS (tr. 
Harmesteter, Zend~Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 
500 f.; Blochet, BHB xxxii. [1895] 104), dwelt 
with Ahura in life and united with the soul at 
death, thus saving it from extinction, when the 
other parts were dispersed among the elements. 
The pre-existence of the Fravashi was as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its continu- 
ance. Yt. 13*" tells us that the Fravashis ap- 
pointed the paths of sun, moon, and stars. In the 
Bundahii (ii. 10 f., tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 14) 
we read of the choice originally offered them by 
Ahura Mazda, between abiding eternally in the 
spiritual world and becoming incarnate to join in 
the battle against the demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosmogony makes the first of four tri- 
millennia in the world-year belong to the spirit- 
ual creation alone, the Fravashis living \/ith Ahura 
above, before anything material was made. 
silence of our earlier sources makes it probable 
that this first trimillennium was added in Sosan^ 
times; but that the Fravashis existed ^fore the 
other elements of human personality is beyond 
doubt an ancient idea. It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt. 13 the Fravashis of the yet 
unborn Soosyants are adored. They are, mpr^ 
over, classed with those of the ‘ men of the primi- 
tive law* {paoiryd-tikae&a), Zarathushtra and his 
immediate followers, as the most powerful of all 
the host. That the Fravashi-conoept has travelled 
a long way from exclusive association with ances- 
tors is sufficiently shown by this strong and repeated 
connexion with men yet unborn, and by the express 
statement that ‘ the Frav^his of the Wg faithful 
are mightier than those of t^ dead (Yt. 13 ^). 

The connexion of the Fravashis with com- 
munities was alluded to above, among points in 
which the Roman Genius showed kinship. In Yt. 
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13^^ we find that each of the four concentric circles 
of the Iranian commonalty — house (nmana), family 
(tw), clan {zfmtu)y and district (dahyu) — has its 
heavenly counterpart. The much disputed j^hrase 
vithihiS bagaibUy in the Persepolis inscription of 
Darius, seems to be best rendered * with the gods 
of the (royal) family/ the ^eo2 /Sao-tXiJtoi of Herodo- 
tus. There is an analogy here with the * princes ' 
of Persia, Greece, and Israel in Daniel, and with 
the ‘ angels of the churches * in the Apocalypse. 
Actual l^ersian influence in developing a conception 
rather decidedly out of the normal course of Jewish 
angeiology can be argued more plausibly than is 
possible in most of the alleged cases of oorrowing 
from Persia. Two NT passages speak of indi- 
vidual ‘ angels * in terms which strongly resemble 
the heavenly counterpart of Parsiisra, whether or 
no the idea has been developed under Parsi in- 
fluence. Mt 18*® makes the ‘ angels ’ of the little 
ones dwell perpetually in the Presence. The 
declaration is completely intermeted if these are 
the heavenly counterparts, the Fravashis, of those 
who have not yet learned to sin ; no other concep- 
tion of angels suits it so well, since tutelary angels 
of children would have no special reason for pre- 
cedence over those of adults. In Ac 12*® Peter*s 
‘ angel ’ is clearly his * double ’ — his counterpart 
which has taken his place while he still lives. (See 
on this and some other Biblical passages the present 
writer’s paper in JThSt iii. [1902] 514-527.) 

The connexion of the Fravashis with the stars 
was probably a feature peculiar to Magian the- 
ology, never naturalized in Parsiism. In Yt. 13 
they guard the heavenly bodies, but only in the 
same way as other yazatas are said to do. 
Identification with stars is not found till a late 
Pahlavi treatise {SBE xxiv. [1885] 92), where it 
seems to be mentioned only as an ojf)inion held 
by some. It is quite in keeping W'lth Magian 
star-lore — one of the most prominent notes of the 
Magi in ancient accounts of them, but conspicuous 
only by its relative absence in the Avesta. If the 
Magi did thus identify Fravashis with stars, we 
have a promising suggestion for the inter])retation 
of Mt 2, by the help of their well-known devotion 
to divination by dreams. An apparition of a 
bright Nova in tlie sky would suggest the Fravashi 
of a great one newly born. 

Litbraturb. — In addition to that cited in vol. 1. p. 45.5, refer- 
ence maybe made to C. Bartholoniae, AUiran. Worterbueh, 
Strassburg, 1904, col. 994 f., and to the chapter on the subject 
in the present writer’s forthcornin(( Hibbert i^'ctures on Early 
ZvroMtrianima, JAMKS HoPE MoULTON. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.-See Rk- 

FORMED Episcopal Church. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See 

Presbyterianism. 

FREEDOM. — See Emancipation, Free Will, 
Libertarianism and Necessitarianism. 

FREEMASONRY. — The Freemasonry of the 
present day, organized as we now liave it with its 
associations of Lodges (as the various units are 
called) grouped territorially under what are known 
as ‘ Grand Lodges* with their hierarchies of ‘ Grand 
Officers,* took its rise from very humble beginnings 
in London in the year 1717, when the famous ‘ Four 
Old Lodges* combined in order to establish the 
first ‘Grand Lodge* of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated Lodges of Masons, 
working for the most part independently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in ditlerent parts of 
Great Britain. Whence, then, had these various 
Lod^ come? What was their origin? These 
are the problems that confront any one who would 
write a history of Freemasonry. 


The earliest Masonic documents now extant are 
a number of MSS known as the * Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,* so called because they contain 
certain charges as to conduct and duties which 
were in bygone times read or recited to a newly 
admitted member of the craft. Of these, 78 dif* 
ferent versions (according to the latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Regius or Halliwell MS, and preserved in the 
British Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as- 
signed to it by experts. These ‘Old Charges,’ 
though difiering in details, all have the same 
general character, and consist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayer, addressed to the 
Holy Trinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) tne charges addressed to the new member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
as narrated in these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
as it is called in them) was originated in Egypt by 
Euclid, and spread thence into various countries, 
reaching England in the time of St. Alban (A.D. 
300), who is said to have obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have ‘ got them 
charges and manners.’ It is further stated that 
King Athelstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doubt, in thus ascribing 
the origin of geometry to the Kgyjitians, the com- 
pilers of these ‘Old Charges* were but following 
the tradition (confirmed by modem research) that 
the Egyptians w ere compelled to invent it in order 
to restore the landmarks efiaced by the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. Egypt may also be considered 
the birthplace of architecture, which commenced 
there w'ith the construction of the Pyramids, 3000 
years or more before the birth of Cnrist. Much, 
again, of the present Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian counterparts, and Egypt was 
the home of the * Mysteries * ; but we doubt 
whether any connexion between modem Free- 
majsonry and Egypt can be established. 

The rules or precepts contained in the ‘Old 
Charges’ were plainly intended for the govern- 
ment of bodies of operative ma.sous, and it is to 
such bodies that we must look for the origin of 
the Freemasonry of the pre.sent day. With the 
progress of civilization the art of building neces- 
sarily grows more and more important, and those 
who practise it tend to become more and more a 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
rules for their governance, just as with other 
liodies of men who practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the very 
earliest times of the city of Rome, there were 
corporations of men with common interests called 
Collegia^ which were recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these cornorations were formed for 
trade and commerce, sucii as the ColUgium Fabro- 
rumy or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
ColUaium Piatoriimy or gild of bakers, and others, 
members of which had a common profession, trade, 
or craft upon which their union was based, although 
every man worked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throughout the Roman 
Empire, until in the time of Theodosius II. (A,D, 
40I-U50) there were, in almost every city and con- 
siderable town, companies similar to those which 
existed in Rome, who exercised some particular 
trade or occimation for the safety, benefit, or 
amusement of their fellow-citizens. That there 
was a Collegium Fahrorum in Britain is estab- 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre- 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English Freemasonry may be attri- 
buted to these Roman Collegia, though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
This supposition is sixengthened by the number of 
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I^ints of resemblance tliat can be traced between 
f ^ Collegium and that 

of a Masonic Lodge. It may be asked, Why did 
the masons alone of all trades preserve their 
organization? Because, being largely employed 
to erect ecclesiastical buildings, they came speci- 
ally into contact with churchmen, as the ‘ Old 
Lnarges show and thus may be suiiposed to have 
been more highly organized than other cornbina- 
Uons of workmen, besides being more skilled ; and 
because, as they moved about the country wher- 
ever their services were in request, they would 
ne^ such organization more than the others would. 
It IS known that the masons of the Middle Ages, 
when employed to erect some important building, 
^ed first to make for their own use a temporary 
hut or shed near the place where the work was to 
be carried on, which tliey called the ‘ lodge.’ Thus, 
in the Fabric Rolls of York Minster, we find an 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows : 

‘ In summer they are to begin work immediately after sun- 
rise until the ringing of the bell of the Virgin Mary ; then to 
breakfast in the fabric lodge (logium fabricae) ; then one of the 
tn^tere ehall knock upon the tloor of the lo<lge, and forth- 
with all are to return to work until noon. Between April and 
August, after dinner, they shall sleep in the lodge ; then work 
until the first hell for vespers : then sit to drink until the end 
of the third bell, and return to work so long as they can see by 
daylight.' 


Hence we see that the mason.s einjdoyed on a 
particular building, and living together in the 
lodge, would naturally become a more or less ex- 
clusive and organized community. That such 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS now in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, winch contain 
lists of the members of what is called la loygge 
Latha7norum, or Lodge of Masons, attached to tiic 
Priory of Canterbury for the years 14‘J0, 1431, 1433, 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work- 
men would naturally have their own operative 
secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out- 
siders to a knowledge of them, and would have 
some set ceremonial for the admission of appren- 
tices. There can be little or no doubt that the 
Freemasons of the present day are the do.seendaiits 
of such bodies of operative masons, who moved 
about the country and set up their lodges wherever 
their services were needed, having a system of 
secret signs and pas.swords by which a craftsman 
who had once been ailmitted could be recognized 
by the members of anotlier lodge. They were 
called ‘ Free’ Masons because they were free to 
travel al>out in times of feudal bondage and to 


render their scrvii^es where any great huilding was 
in process of construction. The earliest instance 
known of the name in this sense is found in a list 
of the companies entitled to send representatives 
to the Common Council, dated August 1376, and 
now preserved in the Corptiration Records at the 
Guilahall, London ; in this the nineteenth Com- 
pany on the list is that of the ‘ fl’reeniasons.’ 

These organizcnl bodies of workmen, with their 
rules and regulations, seem to liave been more 
common at one time in Scotland than in Kiigland, 
or at all events to have left behind them inore 
records of their existence in the north than in the 
south of Great Britain ; thus two codes of rules 
for operative masons, drawn up in 1598 and 1599 
respectively, which dates they bear, are still pre- 
served in Scotland. They are signed by ‘ William 
Schaw, Maistir of Wark, Warden of the Maisonis, 
and hence are known as the Schaw Statutes. 
William Schaw was appointed Master of W orks in 
Scotland in 1684, and had under his care all the royal 
buildings and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 
The later of those two Statutes provides that 
Edinburgh shall be ‘tlie first and principal lodge 
in Scotland,’ Kilwinning the second, and Stirling 
the third lodge, and contains an 
rales for the government of the craft. The Lodge 


of Edinburgh possesses minutes commencing in 
July 1599, mid has been in continuous existence 
from that time, and, inferentially, from an earlier 
date. 

In England the Masons Company of London, 
though its extant records date only from 1620, 
is considered by its historian (Edward Conder) 
to have^ been established about the year 1220, if 
not earlier, at which time there was great activity 
in the masons’ trade in London, consequent on the 
building of London Bridge, which was commenced 
in 1176, and of Westminster Abbey, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid in 1221. These works, 
especially the latter, would naturally attract to 
Loudon the member® of such operative bodies as 
that previously mentioned as having existed at 
Canterbury, which were attached to religious 
houses, and possessed certain signs, secrets, and 
symliols relative to their craft. These symbols 
had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 
together with some knowledge of geometry, which 
was then regarded as a trade secret. 

We have now to trace the gradual process by 
which the lodges of ojierative masons lost their 
operative character and were converted into the 
present-day Lodges of speculative Masons, who 
meet in secret, and have changed the working 
tools of the operatives into symbols inculcating 
moral lessons, so that the square with which the 
ojierative mason tries and adjusts rectangular 
corners of buildings is now regarded as a teacher 
of morality, the level denotes equality, and the 
plumb-rule uprightness of life and actions. This 
change was in progress both in England and in 
Scotland during the 17th cent., until it culminated, 
as before mentioned, in the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717 ; and various 
instances can be mentioned of the admission of 
non-operatives into the craft before that time. 
Thus it is on record that, on 8th June 1600, 
John Boswell, Laird of Auchinleck (a village in 
East Ayrshire, Scotland), was present at a meeting 
of the Lodge of Edinburgh, when, like the opera- 
tive members present, he attested the minutes by 
his mark. In England the earliest pr(H)f of the 
existence of a non-oi)erative or speculative Free- 
masonry is all'orded by the records of the Masons 
Company of London, Irom wliich it is made clear 
that previously to 1620, and, inferentially, from a 
remote past, certain mem hers of the Company and 
others met from time to time to form a Lodge for 
the purposes of speculative or symbolical Masonry, 
and were known as the ‘ Accepted ’ Masons. Hence 
comes the familiar title of ‘Free and Accepted 
Masons,’ imidying a combination of operative and 
speculative Masons. Then it is also on record that 
Sir Robert Moray, who was Quartermaster-General 
of the Scottish army which occupied Newcastle in 
1641, was admitted into Masonry in that year at 
Newcastle by some members of the Lodge of Edin- 
burgh, who were also serving in the army. Next 
we find the celebrated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, 
founder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, stat- 
ing in his diary that he was made a Free Mason at 
Warrington in Lancashire in the year 1646 ; he also 
gives tlie names of the members of the Lodge, and 
it has been ascertained that they were all men of 
good social position, without a single operative 
mason belonging to their number. He also records 
in his diary that in 1682 he attended a Lodge at 
Masons Hall, London, when six persons were ad- 
mitted into the Fellowship of Freemasons. In 
1688 was published the Academie of Artrwrit^ by 
Randle Tiolme, who was a heraldic painter and 
a profcwssional genealogist, and acted as Deputy 
Garter for Cheshire, Shropshire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales ; in it he writes : ‘ I cannot but 
Honor the Fellowship of the Masons because oi 
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its Antiquity : and the more, as being a Member 
of that Society, called Free-Masons.* It is, there- 
fore, obWous that symbolical Masonry must have 
existed in Lancashire before the admission of Ash- 
mole, and in London before 1620; and that the 
gradual change of operative into sj)eculative Free- 
masonry had begun early in the 17th cent., if not 
before. 

However, we have no means of tracing the change 
with any completeness, until, in 1716, four of the 
then existing London Lodges met together and de- 
termined to unite under a Grand Master ‘as the 
Centre of union and harmony ’ ; and accordingly, 
on St. John Baptist’s Day in 1717, the Grand 
Lodge of England was established at tlie Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
Apparently the operative masons were already in 
a minority, for of the three principal officers then 
appointed" one is described as ‘ Gentleman,’ one as 
‘Captain,’ and the third as ‘Carpenter.’ Dr. 
James Anderson, the historian of these events, 
says that they ‘ revived the Quarterly Communi- 
cation of the Officers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge), resolv’d to hold the Annual Assembly 
and Feast, and then to chuse a Grand Master 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
honour of a Noble Brother at their Head.’ Hence 
the establishment of this Grand Lo<lge in 1717 is 
commonly known as the * Revival’ of Freemasonry, 
though there are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly Communications or 
Annual Assemblies. But some sort of Annual 
Assembly must have been held, for the ‘Old 
Charges^ previously mentioned constantly refer 
to the duty of a Mason to attend the Assenibly 
when properly summoned to do so ; and possibly 
the note in Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire 
(ed. 1847, p. 99), tliat on 18th May 1691 there was 
to be ‘ a great convention at St. Paul’s Church of 
the Fraternity of the Adopted Ma-soris,* may refer 
to some such occasion, which was sufficiently noto- 
rious to be known even to a non-Ma^on. However 
that may be, this ‘Revival’ in 1717 forms the 
starting-point from which continuous Masonic his- 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is knowm to have been in 
existence in Ireland in 1725, though the precise 
date of its establishment has not yet been ascer- 
tained ; and in 1736 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
was erected. From these three Grand Lodges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
Grand Lodges and their subordinates throughout 
the world, so that modem speculative Freemasonry 
has descended from the operative masons of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may possibly have been de- 
scended from the Roman Collegia, 

The founders of the premier Grand Lodge were 
quickly able to get ‘a Noble Brother at their 
He^,’ for in 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and from that time onw'ards 
an unbroken succession of noblemen or memliers 
of the Royal Family have presided over the Craft 
in England, the present (1913) Grand Master 
of English Freemasons being H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
Edward vii. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Lodge was established in 
London by some Irish Masons, who claimed that 
they alone preserved the ancient tenets and prac- 
tices of Masonry, and that the re^lar Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called themselves 
‘Ancient’ Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge ‘ Modems’ ; the two bodies 
eontinued in rivalry until 1813, when the ‘United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of Ensland’ was formed, and this body has eon- 
tinuea ever since. 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through- 


out the world since 1717 has been something mar- 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde- 
pendent Grand Lodges, wdth almost twenty-three 
thousand subordinate Lodges, from which the 
operative element as such has quite died out, and 
with over two millions of members owning allegi- 
ance to these various Grand lAMiesg, which exist 
in all civilized countries, except Russia, China, 
and Japan. 

Besides the ‘ pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which we have been trying to trace, which con- 
sists of three degrees and no more, and is known 
as * the Craft ’ par excellence^ there are a number 
of other organizations calling themselves Masonic, 
a few being of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growth. Amon" them may be men- 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing in 
England ; and the members of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, besides many others which it is 
needless to particularize in the present article. 

The question is frequently asked, Is Freemasonry 
a religion^. The answer to this must deiiend upon 
the meaning to be given to the term ‘ religion.’ 
The latter may be delined as ‘ a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being.’ Freemasonry is 
defined to oe ‘ a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory ana illustrated by symbols.’ But 
‘ morality ^ is concerned with man’s duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore different from ‘reli- 
gion,’ which is concerned with his duties to his 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative — Freemasonry is not, and does not 
profess to be, a religion. At the same time it may 
oe called a handmaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue ; and 
no man wno endeavours to live up to and act upon 
its teaching can fail to be a better man for doing 
so. As the early communities of builders in Eng- 
land, from whom our modern Freemasonry is de- 
scended, were mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Cliristianity should 
have been the religion of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ‘ Old Charges ’ previ- 
ously mentioned : it w'as not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left free to belong only to that ‘ Religion in which 
all men agree . . . that is, to be Good Men and 
True.’ Freemasonry has never met with favour 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several Papal Bulls ; and 
some writers have maintained that its symbolism 
was only a cloak for a conspiracy against govern- 
ment and religion. But, whatever may have been 
the case with Continental Freemasonry, such an 
accusation is groundless as regards British Free- 
masonry ; and Masonic Lodges in Great Britain 
were specially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. Free -THOUGHT, p. 122\ 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole world, men of all religious faiths are i^- 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners in harmony, as also do men of most vary- 
ing political views ; and Freemasonry has Income 
a potent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 

LmsATVitB. — R. F. Gould, Bistanf ^ FrMmammrf, S 
▼ols., London, 1886-87; W. J. Huffhan, The Old Charges qf 
British I^eeifMsons, London, 1895 ; Edward Condor, Reeorat 
of the Hols Crafte and Fellowship of Masons^ London, 18M ; 
D. M* Lyon, History of the Lodge of Edinburgh^ Edinbuin^h, 
1878 ; R. F. Gould, A Ctnmss History ef Freemasonry, London, 

1908. £. L. Hawkina. 

FREE-THOUGHT.— The term ‘ free-thinker,* 
as applied to certain writers and others when 
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individually or in societicB, impugned the super- ! 
natural authority of the Christian Church, came 
into use during the 18th cent., and gained general 
currency largely as a result of its employment by 
Shaftesbury and Collins (cf. Collins, Discourse of 
Freethinking, London, 1713; Fr. tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called libres mnseurSf libertins^ or esprits 
forts ; in Germany, Freigeister or Freidenkcr. The 
extent to which the designation was adopted by the 
free-thinkers themselves, and to which it eventu- 
ally prevailed in common speech, forms a still 
unsolved problem in the literary and social history 
of the 18tli cent. (cf. art. Deism, vol. iv. p. 53311. ; 
and Encyclopaedists, vol. v. p. 302 ff.). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
its having been applied to certain fairly compre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re- 
garding their ‘ free ’ views as palpably identical, 
while, on the other hand, the more eminent original 
thinkers of the period — from Hobbes and Locke to 
Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others — did not apply 
the term to themselves. This fact indicates the 
two most salient characteristics of the free-thinkers 
— the one negative, viz. their opposition^ to the 
Church’s doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied appeal to the freedom and independ- 
ence of autonomous thought ; the other positive — 
their assumption that such free or natural thought 
leads universally to essentially identical conclusions 
in a natural morality and religion. Free-thought 
is thus intimately related to Deism. It rests u|wn 
the assumption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history-— a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced by the 
historical development, and, in particular, per- 
verted by superstition in the Christian Churches, 
but which may nevertheless be restored by the free 
exercise of rational thought. Specilically, how- 
ever, free-thought, in its attitude towards Chnsti- 
anity, leaned in some cases to the more conse^ 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, and in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity— that element, namely, which har- 
monizes with natural reason— can be maintained. 
The whole movement was really a retiexion 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, whmh 
desiderates a uniform and absolute truth, m a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical 
farther, It had recourse to an old 
become fused with the theology of the Church, 
vii. the Stoic doctrine of t**®. 
religion of conscience and providence. Formwly, 
therefore, free-thought wan the repudiation ^ 
supernatural authority, ^ 

the liberation of the Stoic doctrine ®? 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
had hitherto been inooiwrated 

It is true that this holds good only of the e^er 


reUgion with ine antagonism to 

the movement assumed its most rauica 


its French representatives, Rousseau alone adhered 
to a form of religion in essence identical with 
Christianity. In the Netherlands ^d Germany, 
on the other hand, the English influence pre- 
dominated, producing a more decidedly Christian 
variety of free-thought, the adherents of which, 
from the time of Grotins and Leibniz, maintained 
the essential identity of Christianity with Natural 
Religion, and diflered in opinion only as regards 
the extent of the positive auditions and guarantees 
which the former contributed to the latter. 

In England, free-thought was, in a religious re- 
gard, extinguished by the rise of Methodism, aud, 
as a philosophy, transcended in the historioo- 
psychological relatlvi.nu of Hume. In Germany 
it gave way before Herder’s doctrine of develop- 
ment, and the poetic pantheism of philosophy. ^ In 
France it succumbed to the anti-metaphysioal 
principle of Positivism and the historico-critical 
method. In the purely religious sphere it declined 
greatly before the rehabilitation of ancient creeds 
which set in slowly with the Methodist movement, 
and then effectively asserted itself after the Napo- 
leonic wars. More recently it has suffered further 
impairment at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
ffeuged ethical and metaphysical theories. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that among 
the people generally, in so far as they have freed 
theinselves from ecclesiastical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and edification, the tendency towards a form of 
free-thought that will meet this need is still active 
at the present day. To some extent the masses 
are predisposed towards such a type of free- thought 
prcjcisely as in former times, by the natural the- 
ology which commingles with Christian teaching. 
The tendency is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has aban- 
doned mysticism and the belief in miracles, and, 
accordingly, it continually re-emerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian sphere. Partly, 
again, it rests upon ideas towards which the moral 
and religious emotion of mankind, emancipating 
itself from all historical data, readily grayiUtes ; 
and, indeed, such ideas have a natural affinity with 
the moral and religious instincts, and are so far 
not unjustifiably cwled ‘natural.’ To these influ- 
ences we must add that residuum of tradition from 
the deistic and rationalistic epoch which has all 
along continued to operate powerfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in positive and apolo- 
getic theology, and from which a popular rational- 
isra may ever anew be developed. It is to be noted, 
moreover, that almost all endeavours to enlighten 
the masses, and all democratic movements and 
organizations inspired by modem philosophy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same wsition. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in Providence or 
in development, progress, the pification of the 
race, ana an all-embracing philosophy of teleo- 
logical optimism — such are the features of a phase 
that ever recurs in this sphere. ^ 

It is true that, among the classes referred te, 
belief in the personality of God, the immortality 
of the individual, and the freedom of the will has 
become less assured. Here, in fact, modern science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law. and tends to effect some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative o^im- 
ism and agnostic or pantheistic conceptions. Then 
the ideals of progress have come to focu^ more 
upon the present world, upon the social and humani- 
t£ian factor, and— in place of perwnal immortal - 

^the permanence of the race. This is just what 

was to be expected. The older type of free-thought 
belonged to an age which knew nothing of the 
, achievements of modern scientitic thought, or of 
1 its pantheistic metaphysics, and was thus more 
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fayonrablj disposed towaMs the belief in God, 
immortality, and a responsible freedom : regarding 
these, in fact, as truths issuing from the fight of 
nature. But, discounting these changes, we may 
venture to assert that, in all civilized countries 
where the people are no longer under the control of 
the Church, a wide-spread tendency to free-thought 
pervades the lower and middle classes. W ith in the 
sphere of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among the higher classes — so far as they have been 
influenced by science — the clash of fundamentally 
antagonistic systems and the habit of scientific 
TOepticism have conspired to produce sheer anarchy 
in such things ; and to speak nere of a free-thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a phase of the subject which, 
though of great importance, is usually overlooked. 
The characteristic feature of free-thought, as 
distinguished from modem science, properly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, based ujion the assumption 
of certain self-consistent, universally binding, and 
‘ natural * truths. The sociological aspect of ethical 
and reli^ous thought manifests itself here in the 
assumption — ‘natural* and self-evident— that all 
independent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
uniformity in their convictions ana modes of 
thought. On the foundation of natural religion 
arises, so to speak, a ‘natural’ Church of free- 
thinkers. At tiie outset, indeed, the free-thinkers 
proposed simply to continue the process of purify- 
ing the Church by criticism, and the English 
Deists and free-thinkers had originally no other 
end in view ; their object was the conservation of 
the old religious organization— imbued, however, 
>\ith a purified or natural knowledge of God, which, 
after all, was the true essence of Christianity. 
Hut, in proportion as the Church resisted their 
efl'orts, and their internal development carried 
them beyond the Christian sphere of thought, they 
found it necessary to form communities and 
societies of their own. It would certainly be 
wrong to dissociate this tendency from the purely 
theoretical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
where, on the assumption of a free, autonomous, i 
and individual thought, it might appear, of course, I 
as something altogether individualistic. As a | 
matter of fact, however, such movements in the 
sphere of doctrine, like adl other human interests, | 
have a social aspect. This is found, first of all, in ^ 
the axiomatic character which the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of their 
assumed principles, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in these, they were feeling their 
way towards becoining a power of the future and 
of progress— a spiritual federation of mankind, 
which would of itself come to prevail in virtue of 
the mere force of natural thought. Thought, just 
because it is free, i.e. because it issues horn the 
necessity of nature, which is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. But, again, 
they were, of course, forced to recognize that, 
though the community of man would come into 
being of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They were thus 
brought to realize the necessity of organization, 
and, in the nature of things, their organizations 
became counterparts and imitations of the Churches. 
But they went further still. Even for fully 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible means of confirming and deepening 
the convictions held in common — some kind of 
ceremonial and worship which should present 
these convictions to the imagination in vivid 
form, and thus evoke the stimulating and elevating 
force of solidarity. The result was the establish- 
ment of something analogous to Church worship. 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
in view, while the only elements thereof that the 
free-thinkers could not use were the idea of exert- 
ing a real influence upon the Deity and the preach- 
ing of ecclesiastical dogma. 

It was in this way that the movement was led 
to adopt the policy of forming associations, and 
became allied with the forces working for the 
disestablishment of the Church. Of outstanding 
free-thinkers, llousseau alone wished to make the 
new religion an official and compidsory one, 
proposing at the same time, however, that the 
individual he allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
tenets in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that the 18th cent, was crowded with secret 
societies and free-thought unions, the secrecy being 
resorted to partly as a protection against the power 
of the State Church, and partly os a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might he, of out- 
rivalling the attractions of Church life. The 
academies of the 17 th cent, had already pointed 
the way. From the soil of Deism sprang Toland’s 
scheme of a Socraticum Sodalitium^ for which his 
Pantheisticon was to serve as a liturgy. But the 
most outstanding example is found in Freemasonry 
(g.t?.), which was instituted in England by the 
foundation of the Grand Lodge in 1717, was 
introduced into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in Hamburg in 1733, and which now pervades the 
whole civilized world. Freemasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its own, as also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actually forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though it has here 
and there found it possible to keep on good terms 
with the latter. In Romanic countries it has 
become an organization working aggressively 
against Catholicism. Here, too, snould he men- 
tioned the Theophilanthropists of France (1797), 
the Ahrahamites of Bohemia (1782), numerous 
Unitarian societies, and the ephemeral Culte de 
VMtre Suprime^ instituted in France on the lines 
laid down by Rousseau. 

The task of exploring the annnls of the 18th 
cent, with reference to the forinatif)n of secret 
societies is one which still awaits the investigator. 
Blit the phenomenon is in no sense confined to tlie 
18th century. When the religious revival of the 
first half of the 19th cent, had thrust sui^h associa- 
tions into the background, and the progress of 
science had largely undermined their Deistie 
principles, fresh comhinations made their appear- 
auce-^ue partly to the reaction against the 
religious revival, and partly to the advance of 
modem science. The so-called Deutsch-Katholicis- 
mus founded by the contumacious priest Johannes 
Ronge, and the community which, under the name 
of Lichtfreunde (1840), set itself against the Pro- 
testant supernaturalisra of the religious reaction, 
led to the fonnation of numerous ‘free-religious’ 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. Deutsch-Katholicismus, vol. iv. p. 672 ff.). 
In France the Iteligion of Humanity took shape 
at the hands of Comte ; in Britain, America, and 
India arose societies profe>ssing the religion of 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free- 
thinkers, with national sections, was instituted at 
Brussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille wrote his Lehrhu^ 
fur den Jugendunterricht freier Grer/iciWen (Berlin, 
1905), and Andreas Bard compiled his Freidenker- 
texte (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Monteil did 
the like for France in his CcUtchisme da libre- 
^enseur (Antwerp, 1877 ). The non-rel igious ethical 
instruction given in the schools of Paris—the so- 
called instruction erngus—- proceeds on similar lines. 
Another free-thought federation is the Interna* 
UonaJ Order for R^igion and Ethios, which has its 
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central organization in Berne (1908) ; it owes much 
to the influence of Auguste Forel. Similar aims 
are pursued bj the societies for moral culture 
in America, have spread through- 
out the civilized world. The latest organizalton 
of the hind is the Monistic Society inaugurated in 
Borne by Ernst Haeckel, hut it is not likely to be 
the l^t. It stands to reason that, if modern 
thought should eventually prove unable to remodel 
the Churches, and lind itself totally incapable of 
coming to terms with them, it must provide some- 
thing to take their pljice. The alternative organi- 
zations which it has hitherto produced have been 
mainly imitations of the Church in one or other of 
i^^ aspects, and a really sufficient substitute has 
not yet been found. 

On the whole, we may affirm that the principle 
of an autonomous ana non -theological type of 
thought for which the free-thinkers contended 
so fax as science is concerned, been fully 
vindicated, and is now regarded as axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy. But their other 
principle—their belief in the universally valid 
coriclusionB of Natural Theology — has completely 
broken down in the face of modem historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the great philo- 
sophical systems. Free- thought is thus, in one of 
its aspects, a self-evident principle, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now finally dispelled. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new associations and groups, though fresh 
efforts in that dire(;tion are always being made. 
Cf. also art. Modkknism. 

LmiRATCiiB. — E. Troeltsch, art. *Deigmus,' In PREi !v. 
O^B); L. Zscharnack, art. *Freidt*nker,' in Helujitm in 


Geschichte u. Geaemoart, ii. fTiibingen, 1910) ; J. M. Robertson, 
Short 11 uf. of Freethmu/ht^, Ix}ndon, 190(1; Ludwig Noack, 
Die Freidenker in (Ur Religion, Berne, 1853-55; U, G. 
Thorschmidt, Verguch einervoiUtdndigenengland. Freidenker- 
Biblioihek, Halle, 1765-67; Goblet d’Alviella, L'EMdution 
religieuse contenvporaine ehez leg Anglais, les AmMcains, et 
leg liindoug, Paris, 1883 (Eng. tr. 1885); R. F. Gould, History 
of Freemasonry, London, 1886-B7, ^1903. See also artt. Dusm 
and EMoroiiOFawiBTB, and Lit. given there. 

E. Troeltsch. 

[Additional Note. — Owing to a lack of sufiicient 
material on which critical inquiry can profitably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar diiliculty to 
trace the progress of free- thought in the religious 
life of the Ancient East. But, as Max Muller long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin- 
ally a pure a-theism. It was only as a reaction set 
in, and the popular mythology began to exorcise 
itself in the direction of a Buddha-cult, that this 
system of atheology decayed. In the Brahmanic 
cults it is not, perhaps, incorrect to say that pan- 
theism took its rise in a semi-developed attitude 
towards ‘ free-thinking ’ in its widest application ; 
while in Persia the reaction from polytheism m 
favour of a partially enlightened Mithraism, and 
the later Mazdaism, issued in nothing that deserves 
the name of free-thought. In despite the 

vast store of materials that bear upon the problems 
of religion, little definite knowledge has come to 
hand : though it is arguable that the religious re- 
formation attempted by Akhenaten was prompted 
by what may, for lack of better nomenclature, pass 

as Rationalism. , . ^ , 

With China, different tendencies were at work. 
Apart from ancestor-worship, the religion of Lnina 
h«£been, and still is, rationalistic in a pronounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener- 
aUv understood, is one of the significant facts that 
fa(^ the historian. In the ‘ religious reformations 
connected with such names as 
Tse, and Mencius, the purely 
gion, and the reduction of supernatural elemente to 
a minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

Free-thought {n 

save partiaUy and sporadically ; of a system of 


Rationalism we cannot properly speak in this con- 
nexion. It is true there are traces of a free- 
thought movement in the later books of the OT, 
such as Job and Kcclesiahtes ; but these lie out of 
the main current of the nation’s religious develop- 
ment, which was in the direction of a rigid mono- 
theism, akin in many respects to the creed of 
Islam. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those forces 
vitally at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
of free-thought springs ; but, once there, we realize 
that those forces were active all down the stream 
of Greek history. Many reasons miglit be alleged 
for the unique place wliich Greece holds in the 
evolution of human freedom ; but they are not 
germane to the present inquiry, which is to indi- 
cate the direction of the movement itself. It may 
lie noted, however, that nothing contributed more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, which 
characterizes the most progressive epochs in Ancient 
Greece, than the fact that for the people generally 
there was no definite creed, no sacred book, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. ‘ Each local 
cult had its own ancient ritual,’ says J. M. Robert- 
son {Short HUt. of FreethougfU, i. 137). 

Of any definite cult of free-thinking in Ancient 
Borne there is scarcely a trace. Religion was 
largely based on purely material considerations, 
and the element of ‘mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the very lack of this element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, which became such a feature in 
the last days of the Republic and in the early 
Empire. Lucretius is, perhaps, the one genuine 
exception to the statement made above ; his great 
poem, de Berum Natura, based on the teaching 
of Epicurus, is one long attack on supernatural- 
ism, and a psean, in hexameters, to the spirit of 
Rationalism. 

Coming to a later period, we must briefly men- 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Muslim world. 
No free-thinker of any country — Voltaire alone 
excepted — is more celebrated in England than 
Omar Khayyam, the high priest of free-thonght 
and of pessimism. I5ut, tliough Omar has attained 
no great vogue in Islam, he does not stand alone ; 
the names of al-Kindi and Averroes (to mention 
two only) at once spring to the mind. Of free- 
thought in later times there is less to record ; 
but that the foundations of Isl&m are being grad- 
ually undermined in the modem Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt; and tliis in spite of 
phenomenal successes secured by the followers of 
the Prophet in Central Africa during the past half 
century. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Europe during the 
Middle Ages we find many traces : hut the ques- 
tions that arise in dealing with its progress must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. With few 
exceptions, a free-thought propaganda during those 
centuries was mainly confined to the struggles of 
‘heretics’ and the semi-‘ orthodox ’ to assert for 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to be reason and revelation. 

It is with the Benaissanee {g.v.) that free -thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powerfully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
15th and IGtli cents, once more set ablaze the 
torch of human liberty which had been smoulder- 
ing for a millennium. The complex ecclesiastical 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried— -and almost successfully— to quench it; but 
the re-discovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the consequence of that discovery, finally 
broke the domination, mental and spiritual, exer- 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made by Boccaccio and Petrarch ; the move* 
ment ctiimiiiated in Macliiavelli, the politician, 
and Giordano Bruno, the philosopher and man of 
science. >-E. H. Blakeney.] 

FREE WILL. — I. General.-~i. Freedom a 
vital question. — The Free Will controversy is some- 
times regarded as turning ‘ merely upon words and 
ambiguous expressions* to which *a few intelli- 
gible definitions would immediately have put an 
end * (Hume, PhUos. Works, Edin. 1854, vol. iv. 
‘Liberty and Necessity*). Historically, a vague 
terminology — will, motive, necessity, determina^ 
tion — has undoubtedly caused confusion. But, 
while the controversy has often been verbal, there 
is a real issue at stake. ‘ The government of God 
and the responsibility of man are equally involved * 
(H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, Edin. 1878, 
p. 359). Again, the Free Will controversy is not 
an indifferent one, as Sidgwick implies {Methods of 
Ethics^, Lond. 1901, ch. v.). Historically, indeea, 
tliinkers of the most diverse moral systems are in- 
discriminately found on both sides of the discussion. 
Anthony Collins the free-thinker defends necessity 
against Clarke. Bramhall defends freedom against 
Hobbes. Edwards and Chalmers seem to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill. This qutEstio 
vexata seems to cut athwart well-defined moral 
affinities. The capricious manner in which men 
‘of high-toned character and devoted piety* (J. 
Martineau, A Study of PeMgion, ii. 196) are affili- 
ated to either side of the controversy is no proof, 
however, that the question of freedom is an 
ethically indifferent one. For (1) this caprice is 
more apparent than real. Though Bain, for in- 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet the Weltansrhauungen represented by the two 
are separated toto cmlo. Leslie Stephen and Green 
also may both be called determinists, but in a very 
different sense. Principal Cunningham took 
Hamilton to task for identifying predestination 
and philosophical necessity, and historical justice 
demands such differentiation (W. Cunningham, 
Reformers and Theol. of Reformation, Essay ix. ). 
(2) We must also discriminate between what 
thinkers are defending and what they are denying. < 
Thus Augustine denied free will in order to defend 
God’s free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial was incidental. 

* There are theses which are, outwardly considered, entirely 
untrue, bat, inwardly considered, true. Thus is Augustine's 
doctrine of sin and grace to be judged. As an expression of 
psychological religious experience it is true; but projected 
into history it is false ’ (Harnaclc, Ovllvnes qf the HUt. oj Dogma, 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1893, p. 372). 

This is really a vital point to remember. Many 
who oppose free will do so because they wish to 
conserve the effects of good actions already done 
(so T. H. Green, Proltaotn^na*, p. 129), while many 
who champion free will do so to give some ground 
of hope to those who feel the burden of the past 
(so W. James, Pragmatism, New York, 1907, p. 
120). The problem of freedom is neither a linguis- 
tic nor an ethically indifferent question. It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

2 . Ground of problem in human nature.— Kant 
has emphasized the difference between man’s theo- | 
retical and his practical activities. Man, as Intel- | 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
this point of view, character is * empirical * ; i.e. it 
falls under the law of causation. Man belongs to 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘intelligible’ character, and ‘the 
intellimble character this prerogative over all ^ 
other oeings that he fixes his end for himself ’ 

( Werke, ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iv. 85). 
Viewed thus, man belongs to a realm of ends. 
^Vllateve^ may be thought of Kant’s use of this 
distinction (see J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, Lect. 


xiv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

*for us, as for K.'uir, the question of freedom takes the form of 
a deep-sealed aiititliesis bt'tween the interests of the scientlfla 
: or intelleolual coiisciousness on the one hand, and the moral 
and religious conviiaioiis of uiankiiid on the other ' (J. Seth, A 
Stxidif of Ethicid Principles^ p. 345 f.). 

The moral life is a real part of human experience, 
and it must not be denied in the theoretic interests. 
This at once obviates many objections to ^eedom. 
(a) When the psychologist denies freedom, he does 
so in the theoretic interest. Psychology is in the 
third person, its point of view is that of the spec- 
tator (cf. H. Hoffaing, Outlines of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., 1892, p. 345) ; morality is in the first person, its 
point of view is that of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psychology, unless, indeed, we get a 
psychology, such as Boyce Gibson outlines in 
Personal Idealism (London, 1902, pp. 136-192), 
j that takes the inward point of view. — (6) In the 
I same way arguments against freedom based on 
I the law of the Conservation of Energy lose their 
I force because such discussions are carried on in 
I a universe of discourse which leaves the moral 
attitude outside. — (c) It is quite true also that his- 
torians and statisticians are able to apneal to uni- 
formities of experience due to material conditions 
‘ without regard to the volition * of men (Buckle, 
Hist, of CwUization, 1867-68, p. 24), but that is just 
the business of the statistician (cf. W. James, WUl 
to Believe, p. 216 f., for a brilliant refutation of this 
objection).— (rf) ‘We always explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on the principle 
of causation by character and circumstances * (H, 
Sidgwick, bk. i. ch. v,). Sometimes we excuse our 
own actions on tliis principle, yet if one 
‘really seek to excuse himself in the sequel, by trying to show 
that it was impossible for a man with his particular an tecedenta 
to act otherwise than he did, he is regarding the action entirely 
from an external and non-moral (which for him in the circum- 
stances is an immoral) point of view' (Pringle Pattisou, The 
PhUotophieal Radicals, Edin. 1007, p. 101 ; cf. p. 322X 

These and all similar attempts to deny freedom 
shatter on the moral consciousness. W. Janies, in 
‘ The Dilemma of Determinism * {op. cit. 145-183), 
has shown by a series of arguments e consequentiis 
how Determinism destroys the ineradicable moral 
instincts of man. Butler also dismissed Necessity 
from the same point of view with a ‘ disrespect 
amounting to contempt* (W. E. Gladstone, Studies 
Subsidiary to Butler's Works, Oxford, 1896, p. 268). 

The problem of freedom may thus be said to he 
grounded in human nature. To discuss it is to 
raise the validity of the mural consciousness* It is 
a philosophical and theological question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psychology. 

The admission of a freedom from co-action or 
compulsion is not enough to satisfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions this is not 
denied ^ any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it may he limited by in^equacy of material, it 
may he compulsorily taken away, hut otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 
however, is purely non-moral. It does not distin- 
guish man from life in general. But freedom has 
meaning only in reference to the moral nature of 
man. ‘It is the reason’s jiostulate for the dicta- 
mina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri- 
patetica, 1907, p. 30). 

Nor is it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
and reaction between character and environment. 
On this view, character is partly inherited, partly 
acquired, but the acquired cliaracter is the inevit- 
able product of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
man is inherited, if we may use such a phrase ’ 
(l.«8lie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter- 
ests of naturalism or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in the latter interest. * The action is as 
neoessarily related to the character and circum- 
stances as any event to the sum of its conditions * 
{Prolea.* p. 126 ; cf. p. 129). Logically, in either 
case the moral consciousness is violatea. Accord- 
ing to this view, things could not possibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and blame, punish- 
ment, obligation, and the hope of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral point of view is dis- 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

* action is not referred backward in time to the ciroumstancea 
and predispositions of which as motives it is the legitimate out- 
oome, but the man brings his action face to face with a “ Thou 
•halt** which he finds within him, and accordin(; to its conform- 
ity or want of conformity with this law he approves or condemns 
his conduct * (Pringle Pattison, 822). 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man; and, w'hile admitting the prevalence of haVnt, 
the power of inherited character, and the force of 
circumstances, and so refusing a liberum nrbitrium 
indiJferenticB which is dismissed now by indeter- 
ininists as a contradiction in terms (ci. Wendt, 
System der christl. Lehre^ 196), we at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciousness 
tiiat things couid have been otherwise — that evil 
might be abolished, that responsibility is a fact, 
that punishment is not a iiction— is possible of 
vindication on any Weltanschauung that can gain 
the respect of the reason. This is the problem of 
Freedom. 

TI. Pbilosopby and Free TF/ll.—i. Free 
Will and Naturalism.— Naturalism explains all 
Reality in terms of matter and motion. It cames 
necessity all through experience. On this view, 
freedom has no meaning. So the philosopher who 
lielieves in free will has to defend its possibility 
against this system. This can be done (1) by an 
argument from consequences. 

•Those who hold “ nattiralisin ” are bound to believe that 
every decision at which mankind have arrived 
constKitient action . . . was dfLermined by the quantity and 
distribution of the various forms of matter and 
T.receded the birth of the solar system (A. J. Balfour, The 
Foundations ojf 1895, p. 20). ^ 

(2) The concept of the * Uniformity of Nature, 
which is the foumlation of Naturalism, may be 
shown to be not oj.iiosed to mental activity, but 
a fruit of it. It is a reflexion, m 
notivitv of the self into the realm of Nature -a 
metaphorical explanation of Nature m te™" 
human action. Natural laws we 
of explanation, not ontological dogmas. T hey fail 
cven^to earmark individual cases in their own 
snhere ; they are thorouglily inadequme to explain 
all reality. This otl’spring, then, of the active self 
ha iiHfid to (Hscredit its parent._ (3) Again, 


cannot be used to discredit its parent. , - « 

in conscious life we find all along a 
as an obiect. T. II. Green has shown that know 
led«re is mexplicable without a subject. Humes 

sentationalism is inadequate .^P'^'^g^^also' 
But feeling and conation imply a subject also. 

For feeS and conation 

attention W. James hnds that the unrauon 
aKtensity ’ of mental eftort are not dependent 
on the ohiei't hut on the suhject. He calls this an 
■indepenrnt variahle’ at h- 

stop J&of tile 

aSadty of "the suhject which is all 

ThWe m^ eall the psychological possituhty of 

freedom, anu attitude of the conscious subject, 

‘'”T?-^crtative 


ism * and ‘ Pluralism ’ alike as against Naturalism. 
How, then, do they exjilain this activity itself? 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2 . Freedom and Absolutism. — The problem of 
freedom arises when we ask ; ( 1 ) What is the rela- 
tion of the self to the character ? (2) What is the 
relation of both — of a person — to Reality ? 

(1) Absolutism tends to identify tlie self and the 
character. This is one result of equating the * real ’ 
and the ‘rational,’ but it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is nut complete, and that the 
‘ought to be’ is not the ‘is.’ 11. IJergson has 

pointed out that there is another and a truer 'way 
of looking at things. 

• Hence there are finally two different selves, one of which is, 
as it were, the external projection of the other, its spatial and, 
so to speak, social representation. We reach the former by 
deep introspection, which Jeficls us to grasp our inner states as 
living things, constantly heeotninp, as states not amenable to 
measure, whiijh permeate one another and of which the suc- 
cession in duration has nothing in common vidth juxtaposition 
in homogeneous space. But the moments at which we thus 
grasp ourselves are rare, and that is just why we are rarely 
free. The greater part of the time we live outside ourselves 
... we “ are acted " rather than act ourselves. To act freely is 
to recover possession of oneself, and to get back into pare 
duration* {Time and Free Will, Kng. tr., p. 281 f.). 

It iB not simply, however, by deep introspection 
that this happens. It takes place also when we 
obey great ideals. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present character, is greater 
than it. lienee it is possible for sudden changes 
of character to take place, to make a new beginning. 
The evil past can he transformed, and its very 
memory may he an inspiration in its own undoing ; 
while the iiast, in so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground oi further development (cf. Boyce Gib»on, 
lluduJf Euvherds Philosophy of Life, Lond. 1906, 
j). ‘J7f.). We hold, then, that the self acts teleo- 
logically on its own character, i.c. it acts througli 
ideals. The mechanism of character it either 
accepts or modiiics and turns into new (diannels 
for new purpo.ses. The mechanical and intelligible 
worlds of Kant are thus brought togetlier in the 
unity of a growing personality— free, yet using its 
freedom in ordered calculable ways. 

(2) Absolutism tends to make the self a phase of 
Reality. In fact, the self in this system is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Its essential features 
are either projected into the social order or sub- 
limated into the Absolute Kxperience. We have 
seen how on the first view freedom is attenuated. 
On the second view we have the acosmism of 
Spinoza, which can give no place to freedom except 
as the rhythm of the Divine life (cf. J. Seth, 379- 
386, for a criticism of this view of freedom). 

3 . Pluralism and Freedom.— Pluralism recognizes 
the distinction between the self and the character. 
Freedom is its watchword ; but, as expounded by 
some, the objective element in experience is under- 
valued. As a reaction against Naturalism it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature ^ 
solutely plastic. I’here are no laws there till we 
make them. The world is an drceipov, and chance 

f overns all (ri5x’7 vdvra). This ‘ ryclusm, 

owever, errs in overlooking the persistence of 
character. For, even in the case of a sinner con- 
verted, his past is recognized .somehow os his own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, mipersonal and 
mechanical in .some sense, are vet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
though self-accepted, have the characteristic of urn- 
versality. We are in danj^er here of laying exclu- 
sive stress on a bare activity of the subject. But 
this is not enough ; objectivity and unity are also 
required. These are given us m the ph.ysical and 
psychical orders in which our freedom wotks as well 
as in the universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
character. What is this freedom in relation to 
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outward reality ? This is the most liring problem 
in modem metaphysics. It involves not only the 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Nature to 
Qod and of man to God. 

Freedom touches the problem in so far as the 
power of obeying the moral imperative is con- 
cerned, and chus it postulates at least that the 
mechanism of Nature must not be either indifferent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. The 
difficulty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
Comte called VhumaniU^ i.e. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This aspect of Nature is the hope of the moral 
consciousness — that all Nature is m reality a fit 
vehicle of spirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all? On the other 
hand, VkutminiU often fills moral endeavour with 
despair. For here progress against evil customs 
and perverse institutions seems to be helpless ; and 
even customs and institutions, good in themselves, 
hinder progress when taken as final resting-places 
of the living spirit. 

The relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one neither of freedom nor of slavery ; 
but, ideally at least, moral effort demands that 
Nature become a fit mechanism for realizing worthy 
ends. This suggests that much of rhumaniU (in 
the Comtian sense) must and can be subverted ; it 
does not imply, however, tliat Nature itself is 
inherently opposed to freedom ; for mechanism 
here may become media of purposive acts (cf. 
K. H. Lotze, Minrocosmusy Eng. tr., Edin. 1885, 
i. 261 ; and H. Bergson, Creative Evolution^ Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1911, for the relation between persons 
and Nature). 

III. Free will and Theology 

refers everything to God. Its great danger in so 
doing is that the personal attitude inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
difficult to do justice to God and man (cf. Pringle 
Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality^ Lond. 1887, 
p. 153). Man’s moral nature is threatened from 
this side even more than from the side of Nature, 
because, while the moral life rises up in self- 
defence against Nature, it feels secure in depend- 
ence on the Divine. 

The religious consciousness asserts both the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man. 
Pharisaic Judaism held both views side by side 
(Jos. BJ II. viii. 14), and St. Paul (Ro 9. 10) em- 
phasizes now the one, now the other. To do this 
18 more important for morals than to do violence 
to either in the interests of premature synthesis. 
St. Paul did not neglect the individual attitude. 

* The ethical sense of responsibility, the energy for straggle 
and the discipline of will was not paralysed or abrorbed in Piw’s 
case by his consciousness of redemption and his profound 
spiritual experiences * (J. Weiss, Paul and Jnua, Eng. tr.. Lond. 
1909, p. 118). 

St. Paul, however, did not deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insulated individual. 
The latter from the relijpous point of view is an 
ens rationis. Every man is related to God, and is — 
within the movement of history — open to influences 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences: they are not the 
effect of his tree choice ; they came to him from 
God. But they are not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift ; they are also a task. 

Within the individual religious experience, free- 
dom thus tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
freedom is not power to do anything irres|)ective 
of character, nor is this necessit]^ physical coercion. 
This is the felix necessitas boni of Augustine (cf. 
Luther’s Freiheit ernes Christenmenschent opening 
paragraphs). This freedom is perfect in God. It 
is the non posse peccare of a holy character. In 


man it is a progressive attainment nurtured by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovereignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom because it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it gives the 
individual certainty of moral victory while it frees 
him from the tyranny of sin and the world. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin ; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the interests of this ideal freedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
basis in man’s moral nature (cf. J. Oman, The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, London, 1906, 
p. 14). This ideal freedom (cf. T. H. Green, Works, 
li. 308 f., for philosophicaJ cognates) is not an 
attained reality in religious experience. * A power 
of choice is not thought of in this freedom, but a 
state of the most fixed and settled decision for 
God ’ ( J. Muller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, ii. 12). 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, we need a concep- 
tion of freedom to represent present experience. 

‘ “ Freedom ” in a world already perfect could 
only mean freedom to he worse, and who could be 
so insane as to wish that?’ (W. James, Prag- 
matism. New York, 1907, p. 120). 

Can God’s sovereignty be reconciled with such a 
freedom of choice as we require? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is a.sserted without qualifica- 
tion ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible. 
Butler has warned us against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal Himself. We ought rather to 
find out how He has revealed Himself. So, God’s 
absoluteness must be approached from experience. 
The defect of Augustinianism and Calvinism is 
that they start from a knowledge of God’s absolute- 
ness above experience, deduce logically from this 
eternal decrees, and so explain individual experi- 
I ence. We must start from experience, however; 
and, doing so, the problem is to reconcile God’s 
I absoluteness in grace with man’s freedom. If 
I we deny the latter, we deface man ; if we deny 
I the former, we are in a world which is a moral 
I chaos, where ideals have no reality that can l>e 
I depended on, where the holiest hopes of men may 
I never be satisfied. The history of Free Will 
within theology is an oscillation between these two 
interests. The Greek Church had to conserve 
human freedom against the Gnostic fatalism, with 
its three fixed unalterable types of men (pneu- 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done in such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
ana grace. Augustinianism, again, made an im- 
pass£U)le gulf between the moral consciousness of 
responsibility and the new life of grace. In any 
attempted reconciliation both interests most m 
conserved. 

1 . Freedom and Omnipotence. — It is not enough 
I to admit freedom in civilibus or in moralibus and 
deny it in smritualihus. That is not the way to 
safeguard rmigious experience. So even Calvinists 
like Chalmers, who adopt the Edwardean position, 
insist on their right to make a free gospel offer (cf, 

I T. Chalmers, Glasgow, 1849, ix. 312 f.). It 

may be said that this is speculatively inconsistent, 
and it is so because God’s omnipotence is logically 
started from instead of being explained from 
experience. The power to embrace God’s ofler of 
salvation must be granted to man. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, by separating the ivifyyeia roO 0e6v from 
the t6 BiXeiv in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is there all along, though only in the religious 
life is His power graciously accepted. Hence the 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
universe where God is active, and where man is 
active too. In short, this is not a * block universe,* 
but a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteness, opposable 
by man also within these limits. No otner view 
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of freedom can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows Itself negatively in gnilt, and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2 . Freedom and Omniscience.— Nor can we be 
satianed with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that) on the human analogy, 
we have foreknowledge of one’s action without 
iMing its eiTicient cause ; and so some theologians 
(Rothe, Martensen ; cf. Gladstone, op. eit. 273 
and Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, 1894, ii. 370) 
have regarded the Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything ; but we are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicurean view of God 
as careless of mankind. Again, thinkers {e.g. 
Royce) have regarded God’s knowledge as time- 
less, as ‘knowledge at one glance of the whole 
of the temporal order* {The World and the 
Individual, Lond. 1900, ii. 374 ; cf. J. Ward, The 
Realm of Ends, p. 313 f., for a criticism). Both 
these views eir in not relating God’s knowledge to 
human experience, but it is just this relation that 
is of religious value. Religion demands G^’s 
activity all through, but it demands this in har- 
mony with morality. Hence it speaks of God 
changing His mind, of God delaying His judgments 
when men repent. In short, it admits a possible 
change in the course of history dependent somehow 
on human action. The very essence of the re- 
ligious claims — repentance, new obedience — does 
not postulate a closed universe in which God is i 
fettered or man predetermined either by omni- | 
potence or omniscience. While God must thus be I 
actively aware of all possibilities, and cannot be j 
surprised, or His purposes ultimately frustrated, 
yet there is within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s ! 
foreknowledge which is immanently present and | 
lovingly active all through, but works in accord 
with holy purposes. This view, with all its diffi- 
culties, seems to us to safeguard God’s freedom in 
Nature, to substantiate His continual efficiency in 
grace, and yet to conserve man’s responsibility. It 
is the task of theology to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both these positions. 

Cf. also theartt. Election, Fate, Libertakian- 
isM AND Necessitarianism, Predestination, 
Synergism. 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.— x. The theory 
of mutual aid. — Friendly Societies are institutions 
formed for the purpose of mutual insurance, and 
have been one of the chief means employed by the 
working classes for providing against the risks of 
sickness, old age, and funeral expenses. The in- 
adequacy of purely private providence to cope with 
the uncertainties of life and health among working 
people h^ been recognized from very early times, 
whUe religious and social fraternities have every- 
where devoted some attention to yarding their 
members from losses due to these vicissitudes. The 
Greek ipavos appears frequently to have undertaken 
provident functions, and the mediaeval gild in 
Germany and England used its * box ’ or ‘ chest * 
for the purpose of assisting members in dbtress. 
Grants of burial money were a remarkably general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the common 
purse w’as us®d mainly for feasting, or when the 
primary object of association was the control of 
a craft. Some writers, indeed, assert that the 
modern Friendly Society is an actual descendant 
of the mediseval gild ; but, except for some similari- 
ties in tlieir fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds decayed about the time when 
Friendly Societies took their rise, there is little to 
warrant the belief in any direct connexion. Feast- 
ing, attendance at funerals of members, solemn 
entrance oaths, contributions to the ‘ box,* proces- 
sions to church, and assistance in times of distress, 
were common characteristics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earlier 
Friendly Societies does not suffice to prove that 
these institutions had any organic relation to the 
gilds. Possibly the customs of the gilds had an 
influence upon those of the Friendly Societies, but 
evidence for any closer connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
them gradually merged into Frieiully Societies as 
they lost their trade privileges. Cf. art. GiLDS. 

The Friendly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
and similar organizations, which have afforded 
facilities for investment in small sums to the 
working classes. Its differentiating characteristic 
is that of mutual insurance as contrasted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
respects the security and welfare of the contribu- 
tor may be more adequately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Friendly Society than by depositing 
small savings in a bank. Death, though certain, 
may come early or late. Sickness may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
commensurate with the burden ; to another, who 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to con- 
sume all his reserve long before he is again fit for 
work ; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thirty years, and even then may be of brief dura- 
tion. Old age, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached by a minority, and it may or 
may not be protracted in any particular^ case. 
Mutual insurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un- 
certainties of life and health for a single person 
may be almost translated into certainties when a 
large number of persons are concerned, so that, 
instead of taking account of the extreme possi- 
bility of the particular case, it is necessary only to 
proceed on the basis of average probabilities. 

Many men could not possibly save sufficient to 
I maintain themselves even on the barest necessaries 
j of life during a protracted old age ; still more could 
I not do BO without undergoing very great nrivation 
I during their working years. As it is also prob- 
[ lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 
I may he quite unwise in some cases for them to 
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undergo the discomfort of saving much for this 
purpose, particularly if that would reduce their 
present industrial efficiency or retard the develop- 
ment of their fainiliea But if, on a calculation of 
average probabilities of life in that social class, it 
can be sliown that a contribution of a few pence a 
week from all will suffice to provide for the super- 
annuation of those who do attain a given age, it 
may be well within the means of most of them to 
pay on this basis of average probabilities, although 
it would be unwise to save on the assumption of 
the extreme possibility of the individual case. 

The risk of illness is precisely similar. Any 
individual may be suddenly stricken down with a 
long illness or even permanent disablement, and 
few working men could by private thrift provide 
against this extreme possibility ; while even a 
brief illness may occur before sufficient has been 
saved to meet it. But provision for the average 
probabilities may come within the reach of the 
vast majority. The mutual insurance of P'riendly 
Societies is based upon this principle of average 
probabilities ; and, while ensuring systematic con- 
tributions from each member, it also shares the 
risk among a large group. 

2 . Recent growu of scientific methods. — Al- 
though there has always been implicit in Triendly 
Society activities some recognition of the principle 
of average probabilities, tlie actuarial data oy 
which to calculate the proper contributions and 
benefits are a late dev^opment. The fact that 
certain contingencies occur w’ith remarkable regu- 
larity, when sufficiently large numl>ers of persons 
are considered, may be generally known before 
even approximate estimates of tlie degree of fre- 
quency can be made. But, when account is taken 
of the further circumstance that mortality and 
sickness vai^ according to the occupations, econ- 
omic conditions, and habits of the people, so that 
a table which is appropriate to a certain class or 
trade cannot forthwith be applied without modi- 
fication to quite a different section of the popula- 
tion, it is scarcely surprising to find that a host of 
early Friendly Societies worked almost at random, 
and yielded a dismal story of insolvency and in- 
ability to meet the obligations which they had 
undertaken. For a few years, while the members 
were mainly at the heallhiest periods of life, the 
Societies would appear to flourish ; but it soon be- 
came manifest that, as the average age increased, 
the contributions and levies were insufficient to 
meet the higher risks, and dissolution precisely at 
the period when the needs of tlie members were 
greatest has been the melancholy experience of 
thousands of these institutions. Many of them 
had so little appreciation of the factors to be 
allowed for in tne calculation of risks, that they 
proceeded on the assumption that a contribution 
from each member which sufficed to meet the out- 
lay on benefits during the first year would also 
suffice permanently to cover all claims. It was 
not understood that the risks are largely pro- 
spective, so that even a Society with an accumul- 
ated fund might not be actuariall^ solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might well 
show a deficiency. A Friendly Society is in a 
sound financial position only when the sum of its 
existing funds and the present value of the future 
contributions of its existing members equals or 
exceeds the present value of the benefits which 
those members may be expected to claim in the 
future, together with any expenses of management. 
The value of these prospective benefits depends 
upon appropriate estimates of sickness and mortal- 
ity, which, again, depend upon such factors as the 
age of the members ; and, similarly, the present 
value of prospective contributions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at different ages, as 


well as upon the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover the risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if the Society is to he 
permanent ; and, in order to protect itself from an 
accumulation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
must also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health. Periodically it 
should make a thorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities ; and, if this reveals a deficiency, 
arrangements should be made either to raise the 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
m the old course will lead to eventual insolvency. 

In the light of these general principles it is easy 
to account for the failures so abundantly manifest 
in the history of Friendly Societies. Ignorance of 
the actuarial factors, sometimes combined with 
dishonesty of officials, led to sad disappointment 
among the thrifty labouring people who sought to 

rovide against the risk of pauperism through ill- 

calth and old age. There are still many small 
Friendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
liefore a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of them to the long list of disasters. As, however, 
the long experience of some of the largest societies 
has been analyzed by competent actuaries and 
made available to the public, sound statistical 
data have accumulated, and a proper appreciation 
of the elements which must enter the calculations 
has become more widely diffused. On the whole, 
there has been a marked improvement both in 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years. 

3 . Historical development and legislative re- 
cognition. — The oldest existing Friendly Society 
is the United General Sea Box of Borrowstounness 
in Scotland, which was founded in 1634. In 
England, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which can trace their history furthest back are 
those founded about the beginning of the 18th 
cent, by the Huguenot refugees in Spitalfields. 
Some of the earliest So(ueties were confined to 
w’orkers in a particular trade, while others had 
distinctively religious restrictions, as in the case 
of the Society of Lintot, founded in 1708, in which 
the members must belong to tlie church of Lintot 
and be good I’rotestanta, loyal to Queen Anne. 
These were ail isolated loc 4 il as-sociations, and 
before the end of tlie 1 8th cent, such Societies had 
p-own up in nearly every part of Great Britain. 
There are preserve in the British Museum the 
rules of a large number of these small clubs cent- 
ring about Newcastle-on-Tyne in the second half 
of the 18th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts such organizations were then 
meeting at the village ale-houses, and included a 
large proportion of the population. The social 
and convivial side appears to have been pronounced, 
and one of the earliest references to them in the 
Statute book describes them as * societies of good 
fellowship. ’ 

Meanwhile there arose a new class, distinct from 
the local sick clubs, which has now become in 
some respects the most important form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in- 
spiration mainly to Freemasonry (g'.v.), ana borrow'- 
ing from that movement its rites and ceremonies, 
secret signs, and gorpous costumes. Of greater 
moment 18 the fact tnat the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges; and, though the chief 
emphasis at first was convivial, by the end of 
the 18th cent, the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Druids, Foresters, and Comical Fellows had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to afford 
them a better legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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there was earned through an ‘Act for the en- 
couragement of Frieiullv Societies,’ which granted 
to them valualde jirivileges on condition of sub- 
initUng their rules to the approval of the justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large number of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a delkiite 
legal status under this Act, the Alliliated Orders 
were being repressed by other legislation aimed 
at Secret Societies whose members took any oath 
not required by law. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not restricted their 
financial nianagenient, and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of the ju'oblem by requiring the justices, licforc 
confirming tlie tables of contributions and benefits, 
to see that they had been approved, by at least 
two persons who were inofessional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as lit and proper 
according to the most correct calculation of which 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
l>old attempt to secure financial soundness had 
little effect in practice. On the one hand, there 
was nothing to prevent Soidcties from oj)eratiiig 
without becoming enrolled by the justices, and 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in registration. On the other 
hand, ‘persons skilled in calculation’ in practice 
frequently meant village schooliiiastcrs and others 
who had no special training for the work, so that 
numerous Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial bases. 

In 1820, provision was made for central regis- 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rules of Societies ; while, instead of the 
approval of the linaneia] tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should he satislied lhattlie tables could be adojded 
‘ with safety to all j>arties concerned.’ This meant, 
in etlect, that the attempt to procure financial 
.soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and in 1834 
even this mild provision was repealed, so that 
thereafter the Societies could adopt whatever 
rules, benefits, and levies they plea.sed, so long as 
the barrister certiliod that they contained nothing 
contrary to law. After this, I’arliament vafdllated 
on the question. In 1846, when a regi.strar Lot>k 
the place of the barrister, he was re<juired to 
obtain an actuarial certificate before rt'ga.stering 
a Society ; and it was enacted for the first time 
that every registered Society should be valued 
once in fi\e years. But in 185(> these provisions 
were repealcti, and in the aiiiendcd Act of that 
year no arrangement for vailualion was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between ceriifiod 
and registered societies. The former had their 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered ; but in point of 
fact very few Soiaeties sought U) obtain certifica- 
tion, and in 18i)5 a new repealing and consolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
financial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studiously ignoreil by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1850, began to be recognized, 
though prior to 1875 they could regi.ster only as 
if eacli branch were a separate organization, 'i h^T 
were the pioneers in securing financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unity 
01 Oddfellows made a complete valuation of all 
its branches in 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by the Order of Druids, thus paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of 187rp which, 
in spite of later amendments and consoliilatiqns, 
contained almost all the chief legislative regulations 
affecting Friendly Societies before the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 came into force. Regis- 
tration remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Societies actuarially sound 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small snbscudptioiis ami promise absurdly 
large benefits. But a registered Society comes 
under the obligations of making an annual return 
to the registrar and of undergoing a quinquennial 
valuation. This publicity conduces in some 
measure to financial soundness, altliough a Society 
which shows a deficiency in its valuation is not 
struck ofl* the register, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide to do so. Yet this method enables 
the members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any (lefects if they 
so desire. Also, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must appoint an 
inspector to examine into the aflairs of the Society, 
or must call a special meeting of members ; 
though, again, the inspe.ctor may merely report, 
and the meu*Z^crs are at liberty to disregara his 
statements or suggestions. If a Society becomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its affairs. 

4. Membership and funds.— Although a Friendly 
Society thu.s surrenders little of its independence 
by hccoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Societies which have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of tlieiii would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation. The registered Societies, how- 
ever, have become stronger, numerically and 
financially, since the passing of the Act of 1875. 
A large number of uiiierent organization.s may 
register as Friendly Societies, including those 
wdiicli provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
mcniber.s against such diverse risks as .shipwreck, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle ; but 
these may here be neglected. Three groups of 
organizations account for 94 }K»r cent of the total 
mem bei ship, ana for 96 i)er cent of the accumu- 
laltd funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societie.‘< in the United Kiugiloni. The growth of 
their imunher.slii]) and funds from 1877 to 1009 is 
.shown in the following table; but it should be 
remarked in this connexiou that many individuals 
are counted more than once, since it is not un- 
common for a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 



Number of Members. 

Amount of Funds. | 


1877 

1909 

1877 

1909 ! 

1 

Collecting 

Soi-’K'ties 

2,439,988 

6,829,164 

£1,172,363 

1 

£9,117,347 

Anniatr<l 


Oninru 

1,628,216 

2,703,607 

£7,762,050 

£27,167,686 

Ordinary 



Societies 

1,287,670 

8,626,639 

£5,211,062 

£20,987,862 ! 


5. Burial clubs. — The Collecting Societies, which, 
while registered as Friendly Societies, are also 
regulated by a Special Act of 1896, may be said 
broadly to aeal with a poorer section of the popu- 
lation than do the other organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 in number, and had a larger membership than 
the other two groups combined ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is had to the 
amount of their accumulated funds and to the fact 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the meiubers 
are young children. The work done by these 
Societies is very similar to that of the Industiial 
Assurance Companies, which do an enormous 
business in petty death policies ; and from the 
standpoint of thrift they are subject to the same 
criticism of high cost of management. Here, as 
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in 80 many other cases, the poor have to pay pro* 
portionally much more than the welhto-do for the 
oenetits they receive. The premiums are collected 
by canvassers at the houses of the insured, and 
the cost of this and of general administration 
absorbs about one-half of the contributions, so 
that for every penny invested for his own benefit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials. Three Collecting Societies, the Royal 
Liver, the Liverpool Victoria Legal, and the 
Scottish Legal, together embrace about six millions 
of members, leaving under one million to the 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to be very small relatively to the member- 
ship, but, in fact, a very high proportion of those 
who become members cease after a time to con- 
tribute, and the membership lapses. Thus, in the 
year 1^9, 2,124,709 new members were admitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
while no fewer than 1,556,855 members lapsed in 
the single year. The melancholy conclusion at 
which the investigator arrives is that a large part 
of the membership is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for the premiums. That there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
small insurances for payments at death, in which 
the poor would receive benefits commensurate 
with the premiums, is manifest to all who have 
ractical acquaintance with the lives of the poor ; 
ut, so long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every week, 
there seems to be little chance of meeting this 
need. Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small number of Collecting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that collapse after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of persons in w'hich the 
contributor has no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be danger to 
infant life in the practice of insuring babie.s, 
though for a child under five years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed W law at 
£6, Yet it must be granted that the Cfollecting 
Societies induce some provision for burial, and for 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and 
improvident class who would otherwise remain 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. 

6. Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies. — 
The Affiliated Orders provide for sickness as well 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannua- 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds 
are higher than those of the other two groups, 
although their membership is the lowest. They 
difi'er from the Collecting Societies in the following 
important resects. (1) They administer sickness 
benefits, whicn it is generally impossible for a 
Collecting Society to undertake because of the 
supervision required as a check to malingering. 
These benefits usually include medical aid, as well 
as the more important grants of weekly sums to 
members who are ill ana, consequently, incapable 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a basis of 
self-government by the insured, while the Collect- 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarchy of paid 
officials. Consequently, the expenses of manage- 
ment are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con- 
trasted with 60 per cent in the Collecting Societies. 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, 
t^ts, or divisions, for social purposes and for the 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel- 
fare. 

These advantages are generally found in the 
ordinal^ or siimle Friendly Societies as well as in 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis- 
tinctive merit of supplementing local independence 


with a salutary central control. The lodge man- 
ages its own aiiairs in an area sufficiently small to 
admit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for friendly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodges are usually 
grouped into districts in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 
done by the lodges themselves. It was customary 
until recently for the district body, composed of 
delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of charging premiums from each lodge in 
accordance with the age-constitution of the mem- 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of delegates from the districts 
and lodges, which is either held permanently in 
some city or moves from place to place. This 
‘ high court,* or ‘ movable committee,* secures cap- 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes 
general rules which the lodges must observe, often 
prescribes the rates of contribution, and adminis- 
ters a central fund for the aid of branches that are 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount 
to a guarantee of the solvency of each lodge by the 
central body. The relative importance of the dif- 
ferent forms of benefit is indicated by the fact that 
out of nearly £ 20 , 000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters during the thirty 
years from 1876 to 1905, 72 per cent was devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illness, 12 per cent to medical aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated * Ordinary Friendly So- 
cieties* includes a great variety of liodies, from the 
small local benefit club to the centralized class, the 
strongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
membership of over 300,000 in 1909. The central- 
ized Societies dispense all benefits from the ^ead 
office, and they are unable to check malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, siric^e they 
must depend solely on the medical attendant with- 
out the aid of the visitations of fellow-members. 
Cunseouently, the rate of sickness, even in the best 
centralized Society, is in excess of that experienced 
by the Foresters or Oddfellows, where tlie local 
court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
also local Societies confined to particular trades, 
especially among miners and railway servants, 
Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
table, there are a great many village clubs and 
county Societies that have not registered and, 
therefore, do not enter the returns. 

7 . Dividing^ Societies.— -Some of the small So- 
cieties still adhere to the primitive method of 
dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
They charge weekly sums, frequently higher than 
those levied by other Friendly Societies, pay sick- 
ness benefits to the members who may be ill during 
the year, and divide the remaining funds among all 
the memVjers at the end of the year, cariy^ing for- 
ward only a small reserve. Such Societies, some- 
times called ‘tontines’ and ‘slate clubs,’ appeal 
very strongly to the working classes in some parts 
of the country ; but they obviously lead a precari- 
ous existence, from the fact that they have no 
accumulated funds and virtually begin afresh every 
year. From the standpoint of insurance this is a 
very questionable method, for the older members 
are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 
when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
members who have become burdensome to the 
funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do Dot learo the club, the younger and healthier 
members break away and form another Society of 
tneir own, so^ that the original Society soon col- 
lapses. Ihe inadequacy of a Dividing Society is 
nianifest from the fact that, while the expectation 
of sickness IS about one week per annum at the age 
of 30, at the age of 48 it is two weeks, at 63 it is 
thr^ weeks, at 57 it is four weeks, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence insurance against sick* 
ness 18 inainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to cope with the chief problem. 
Despite this disadvantage, however, the Dividing 
Societies attract large numbers of members, who 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits ; and 
since 1875 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses from membership and deficiencies of 
funds. — One of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary health insurance, lias been 
the large number of lapses from membership. In 
recent years the Affiliated Orders and the Orainary 
Societies have experienced about three lapses from 
membership for every four new members added. 
Thus in 1905, while 458,854 new members were ad- 
mitted, 64,528 members died, and 338,235 members 
lapsed. A large proportion of these lapses were due 
to temporary dithculty in maintaining the contribu- 
tions. In the Collecting Societies, as was observed 
above, the number of lapses is still greater. 

The other serious weakness is that a very large 
proportion of the small Societies still show a defici- 
ency in their periodical valuations : and, beyond 
ensuring publicity in the case of registered So- 
cieties, the law imposes no obligation upon them 
to take steps towards solvency. A large Affiliated 
Order is usually financially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes upon the branches 
an official valuation, but, if a deficiency is revealed, 
the branch is compelled to readjust its contribu- 
tions or benefits. Lacking this salutary control, 
however, the small independent Societies promise 
benefits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed in granting for many 
years when the average age of the members is low, 
out, as a result, many of them show increasing 
ieficiencies at every valuation, until they finally 
fall to pieces wdien the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

0 . The Friendly Society work of Trade Unions. 
—Many Trade Unions have undertaken the pro 
vision of sickness and funeral benefits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for burial money, and about 
900,000 for sick pay. But the friendly functions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re- 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the primary 
object has been to have all the funds available for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adequate re- 
serves have been kept, and^ from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always^ been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societi^. 
They have never viewed their contract to pay sick- 
ness benefits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if he disobeys orders during a strike or 
accepts less than the standard wage ; and, although 
he may have paid for years to the sick ^d super- 
annuation funds, he can claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benefits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the funds would be reserved to meet the sicknws 
benefits, this system cannot be ranked with the 
health insurance of Friendly Societies. 


10. Effect on Friendly Societies of the National 
Insurance Act.— The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which made insurance against sickness com- 
pulsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
worked through the agency of the Friendly So- 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the Insurance Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase in the membership of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their nnancial 
Dosition. Allowing for the many persons who be- 
longed to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
the overlapping of membership between these So- 
cieties ana the Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911^ not more than 6,000,000 individuals in 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sickness by the voluntary system. The actu- 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance \et estimated that in 1912 the persons 
compulsorily m.sured against sickness would num- 
ber over 13,000,000, in additiou to those who 
might voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
visions. From the data now available (Jan. 1913) 
this estimate seems likely to be realized, the 
vast majority of this number having already be- 
come members of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
approval of Societies under the Act, and tlie finan- 
cial supervision by the central Governiueiit for 
wliich provision is made, should also suffice to 
afford due protection to the members. Indeed, 
the plan of finance is so arranged as at the same 
time to increase the assets and to relieve the lia- 
bilities of existing Friendly Societies, thus putting 
most of the small insolvent Societies on a sound 
basis as a start, while it will keep them solvent in 
future by the rules and supervision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indefinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be approved under the Insurance Act, and so 
cannot receive the compulsory contributions from 
the workman, the employer, and the State. The 
benefits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown in the official 
valuations. A Collecting Society can be approved 
under the scheme of health insurance only if it in- 
stitutes quite a separate branch for the purpose ; 
while Trade Unions must keep the funds quite 
distinct from their * fighting ’ resources, and must 
observe all the regulations applicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in the admini- 
stration of the Act. See also art. Insurance. 

Literature.— C. Hardwick, History ^ Friendly Sodetiss, 
Manchester, 1860; J. F. Wilkinson, The Friendly Society 
Mooement^ London, 1886, and Mutual Thrift, do. 1891 ; J. M. 
Barnreither, English Associations of Working Men, do. 1891 ; 
E. W. Brabrook, Provident Societies, do. 1898, and The Law 
of Friendly Sodeties^^, do. 1909; A. C. Stevens, The Cydo- 
pedia of Fraternitws, New York, 1899; Annual Heports of the 
Chi^f Registrar of Friendly Societies, London, 1867-1911. 

Stanley H. Turner. 

FRIENDSHIP. — One of the numerous * essay- 
ers upon friendship * justly observes that ‘ there is 
no subject of morality which has been better 
handlecf and more exhausted than this ’ (Addison, 
The Spectator, no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed in 
the ancient world; and perhaps the things they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Roman friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Amicitia, apart from its 
attractiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have been drawn in substance from Aristotle’s sue- 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo throw'n around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by the ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tie of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has been reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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ship, which knit together heroic pairs like Achilles 
ana Patroclus in the Homeric age, and bound 
master and scholar, or like-minded youths, in the 
gymnasia of Greece. Friendship, as a modern sen- 
timent and force, is directed by ends and motives 
that were not present in pagan society. We shall 
see this by considering the subject in some of its 
historical phases. 

I. Place and discussion of friendship in 
ANTIQUITY, — It is the poets, and especially the 
philosophers, of Greece who present the ancient 
view of friendship, and from them we see its extra- 
ordinary induence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society explain the rise of this sentiment, and the 
prominent place it was allowed to lill. Ordinarily 
the position of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in I^lato’s Repnblic^ dwarfed the individual. 
The traditional religion failed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus friendship became 
a social distinction, a moral safety-valve, and an 
intellectual and religious inspiration. The citizen 
or politician who sought an escape from the hard- 
ness and corruption of society could say with 
Socrates, ‘I have a passion for friends* (Plato, 
LysiSf 211). Friendsliip, indeed, touched Greek 
life and morality with emotion, and acted with 
* the expulsive power of a new atl’ection.* Its exer- 
cise is a revelation of the Greek mind, and its his- 
tory is the summary of Greek moral life (Dugas, 
UAniitU antique^ 400). In a delightful essay, 
which fixes attention on this feature, llaruack 
points out that ‘ the history of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendsliip’ (Excursus on ‘Friends,’ in Expansion 
of Vh'istianity^ Eng. tr., 1905, ii. 25-34). See, 
further, the following article. 

II . Friendship in the OT and in Christe 

AN/TV. — I. Dignity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship. — Unlike some religions (e.g. llinduisiii) 
which tend to repress individuality, the religion 
of Israel stimulated patriotism and tlie production 
of characters of a high and heroic type. At the 
dii'rerent and critical periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting wlio 
could assume the responsibilities of leadership and 
wield a corresponding inllucnce. It has been 
liglitly said that the key to friendship lies in 
individuality, and that the OF knows well to 
a])})reciito this virtue, as history and circuin- 
st.ajK-es reiiuired it (Uothe, Theol. Efhik, 1845-4H, 
iv. iJoth on account of tUe high and bril- 

linnt exain])les that attract our notice, and the 
mimlxM- of wise and se»itentious utterances that 
( all allenl .on to the importance of this subject, the 
flaim that Iritjndship receives a favourable and 
prominent place in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
Jewish literature a.s a whole, is fully justilied. 

‘The hi/storic'sul books of tho Bible furnish several inKtances 
f>f fferjiune ; and the pithy na.Miijzs of th#* Wjwiom 

lttf*ratiire, of Talmud, and of Midrahli, uotJtain a philosophy of 
iriteiidship. The lit hie endows friemlship with a peculiar dignity 
by makinv U svmbolii'al of the intimacy that exists between Uod 
and V. 520, art. ‘Friendship’). 

One peculiar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under the iniluence and history of 
revelation, the consciousness of God as an over- 
ruling but gracious Power rose to clearness and 
intensity in the Hebrew mind. Later, in the 
schools of Greece, the Divine Heing was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. But alrea<iy in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual intuition was being 
trained, and God’s entrance into friendship with 
men ^ave rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Moses, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
their fellows in virtue of their le^ership, but, on 
account of the intimate and wonderful intercourse 
they were admitted to, stood in the unique position 


of ‘ friends * of God (Ex 33^*, Is 4P). This concep- 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friendsl ip is 
destroyed when persons are separated by a wide 
inequality ; and therefore between God and man, 
or i)ersoiialitie8 so far removed from one another, 
frieudship or intercourse was not conceivable {Eth, 
Nic, bk. viii. ch. vii. [Grant’s notes]). 

We may glance at some of the examples con- 
tained in the OT. The friendship between Kuth 
and Naomi, recorded in a charming fragnuent of 
literature, is a specimen of what is not often cele- 
brated in classical waitings, viz. an independent 
and beautiful relationsiiip between women. Kuth’s 
expression of ail'ection and loyalty (Ku H****) cor- 
responds to the warmth and disinterestedness of 
sentiment incorporated in tlie Greek and lioman 
ideals, and exhibits tlie two component elements 
which, in Emerson’s view {Essays^ ‘Friendship’), 
make up friendship, and are named truth and 
tenderness. 'I'liat author, in the course of his 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncon- 
sciously, in defining the end of frieudship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Kuth : 

* It is for aid and comfort through all the relations and pam- 
atfea of life and death. It is tit for serene days and graceful 
gifts, and countrv rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.* 

More celebrated and influential is the relationship 
between Jonathan and David, who form the classic 
pair, the Fy hides and Orestes, of the OT, and 
whose friend.ship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 S IS'*"*). F’ach of 
these noble chara(:ter.s, in their perfect intercourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, anpli- 
cable to the friendship of the good, ‘ incapable of 
lieing disturbed by accusations’ (Grant’s Aristotle, 
ii. 259). No fi’iendshi}i on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayetl by Jonathan and David: ‘the 
Wst that Greece and Itonie have to show of friend- 
ship looks pale beside this’ (J. C. Shairp, ‘Friend- 
ship in Ancient I’oetry,’ N. Amer. Rev., Nov. 
18S4). In tlieir case, the ‘ prelude’ or preliminary 
trial, required by prudent moralists, was unneces- 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor puts it, in a sentence 
marked by less than his usual amplitude (lYorks, 
i. 86), ‘ some friendships are inaile by nature, 
some by contract, some by interest, amf some by 
souls.* The Imauty of Joruithan’s friendship has 
been immortalized in David’s elegy (2 S 1*®), and 
the intercourse of these twin souls stirs fresh ad- 
miration in the historian, who sees in it a healthy 
testimony to the period in which it was realizecf, 
and the spectacle of ‘a fncnd.->hip which shines for 
all ages as an eternal type’ (Ewald, of Isr,, 

Eng. tr,, iii.*, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He- 
brew prophets [e,g, Elisha, the servant of Elijah 
[2 K 3^^]), in the hand of disciples who gathered 
round Isaiah as their spiritual leafier and guide 
(Is 8*®), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mai 
3^®), we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that test and prove the worth of friends. 

What may be termed the ‘ Directory * of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to be found in the 
Book of Proverbs. Its j)ointed and scattered say- 
ings crystallize the maxims and warnings drawn 
from Hebrew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudence ie required in choosmg 
friends : ‘ walk with wise men,’ etc. (Pr 13*®). (2) 
Friendship may prove closer and more enduring 
thorn natwroX relationship : *a friend loveth at oU 
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times/ etc. (17”, cf. the latter half of 18«). This 
excellence is noticed also by Cicero : * whereas you 
may eliminate adeetion from natural relationship, 
you cannot do so from friendship ’ [de Amic. ch. v.). 
(3) Plain speaking in soniethnes a duty^ and is better 
than flattery : ‘ faithful are the wounds of a friend * 
(27«). (4)^ primary virtue in friendship is loyalty : 
* thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not ’ (27”) ; cf . Shakespeare, Hamlet, I. iii. 62 ; 

* Thos© friefids thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.’ 

(5) Intercourse is the life and soul of friendship : 
‘ iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sliarpeneth the 
countenance of his friend’ (27”). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s judf^ment {Eth. Nic, ix. 12), men 
bri^diten each otlier’s powers, and add to the zest 
of life, by frequently comiriij together ; cf. Tenny- 
son’s tribute to llallam. In Memoriain, canto cx., 
‘Thy converse drew us with delight.’ So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend- 
ship and its blessings (cf. Sir 6” ‘ a faithful friend 
is a medicine of life ’). 

2. Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. — It is an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subordinate 
place in the NT, compared with the i>romincnce 
assigned to it in ancient ethics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subi<;ctof formal discussion and 
of express precept. This re[)roach has been traced 
to the period ot the Kenaissaiice and the rise of 
lluinanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and when 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (llothe, followed by Luthardt, Martensen, 
and Kostlin), ami is reproduced by Aristotle’s 
sympathetic commentaU^r in the passing judgment 
that ‘Christianity ignores friendship’ (Grant’s 


Aristotle, u. 27)0). 

The difliculty is hardly solved, in Rothe’s manner, 
by distinguishing between the writings of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friemUhif) meet us in 
these writings. It is true that tlie relationship of 
Jesus to tlie Twelve, and in particular to indi- 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
the element of ‘equality’ which marks ordinary 
friendship. But this feature shouhl not he pressed 
unduly. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol- 
lowers to the higher platform of Ills friendship, 
and made their admission to His conhdeiice and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jii 15 ). 
It is right, therefore, to take the friendships we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see SUlker, Imago Christi, 1889, ch. v, pp. 93-95, 
where this objection is vigorously cliallengeu). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend- 
ship. it absorbs it in a deeper current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct typo. Tlie ordinary category of friend- 
«hip is no longer prominent, and tlie virtue 
eliaracteristic of pagan ethics is tranafornied. The 
contrast is noteworthy. 1 he ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoy^ as 
a privilege by few ; the new world originated by 
Cllrist and tlie gos,)el is 

which may become the possession and inspiration 
of !dl. While, therefore, Christianity enters into 
the natural order of society, ^d assimilates 
institutions Uke the family and j* 

transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the types and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Christ is the maiiiwring of the new moral 
world, the ‘golden thread' binds men to 

their Divine Master and to e^h 
friendstiip, on the part of Chnsts followers, is 
prompted as the response to His own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and obedience 
(Jn 15”»). 

Apart from this general conception of friendship 
which distinguislies Christianity, and the use of 
the term ‘friends’ in its ordinary and natural 
sense (Lk 12\ Jn 11”), there are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ac 27®, mention is made 
of Pa^’s friends (roi>y fl\ovs) whom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may l>e taken as sinijply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and disciples, 
previously known. Again in 3 Jn ” tlie closing 
salutation runs : ‘ The friends {ol tplXoi) salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that the 
primitive coinmuuitios of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disciples 
and brethren, and that the term adopted by Jesus 
continued to carry a special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither of these cases need we infer that 
the term is a&-^d in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied this title to each other as 
it had been used professionally by Greek philo- 
sophers or the Epicurean school. Harnack points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling which animated them, preferred 
the warm and close term of ‘ brethren ’ to that of 


‘friends,’ and that later, in the 14th and 17tli 
centuries, with the rise of the Gottesfreunde (see 
Ekiknds of God) in Gei niany ami of the Quakers 
(see Fuiends, Society of) m England, the term 
‘Friends* was ai>i>ropnatcd, and acquired its 
special usage {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
ii. 31-34). 

HI. Questions in tub study of fmjenjj^ 
SHIP, — A few remaining points involved in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be preseiitc<l. 

1. Friendship and youth. — It is genorally ac- 
knowledged that youth is the gohleii period of 
friendship. Aristotle did not fail to notice, how- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youtli to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one (lay {Eth. Nic, bk. 
viii. ch. 3). On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attacbments, readily contracted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturity before tlieir friendships 
can be reganled as solid and permanent {de Amic. 
ch. XX.). On the other hand, modern ethical 
writers {e.g. Schleiermacher and Rothe) prciperly 
allow that, when the tutelage of the family is left 
behind, and character is still open and impressible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This fact suggests that the friend- 
ships of youth should not he arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. The question 
as to the place of friendship in modern education 
arises here, and has been commonly neglected. 
The Greek custom of turning friendship at this 
stage into a recogniztid institution, and of laying 
down rules to guide elder youths who are respon- 
sible for those umhu' Liiein, is wortliy of imitation 
(JVluirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, 1900, 
p. 185 If. ; and E. Carpenter, art. ‘ Allectiori in Edu- 
cation,’ in JJE, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
* Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,* the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a scliool-coinpanion as his 
introduction to ‘ the saenjd sentiments of friend- 
ship.* In this .sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral training is indispensable (cf. Lecky, The 
Map of Life, London, 1899, p. 237). 

2. The number and choice of friends.-— (1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the concen- 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not possible 
or desirable seems justified. The classical friend- 
ships were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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occupation with many {Eth, Nic, bk. viii. ch. 6, 
ix. ch. 10). But it IS unwarranted to say that 
we can have but one friend, and that our having 
many friends is a proof that we have not yet found 
the true friend (Rothe). On this point Hebrew 
■\Visdom saw the danger of alliance with multiplied 
friends or advisers (Pr 18'-^ [RV] ; cf. Sir 6*) ; and 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is difficult to 
satisfy the conflicting wishes of a number of friends 
who would have one go on a voyage, appear at a 
law-court, and attend a marriage or funeral (Dugas, 
p. 321). The law of parsimony, or quality rather 
than quantity of friends, is the true principle. 

‘ The condition which high friendship demands is 
ability to do without it’ (Emerson). ‘When a 
man has six friends, to introduce a seventh is 
usually hopeless’ (R. L. Stevenson, Letters, ed. 
Colvin, ii. 133). — (2) Socrates lamented that men 
attended to trilling matters, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends (Xen. 3fem. bk. 
ii. ch. 4). In the same vein Aristotle valued friend- 
ship as the outcome not of passing emotion but of 
settled moral purpose (irpoalp€<ris). The fact that 
friendsliip has this voluntary character, and is 
specially a bond of our own making, explains the 
severity of the punishment meted out by Dante 
to traitors to friends and guests, who have more 
claim on our loyalty than even natural kinsmen 
{Inferno, canto 33 ; cf. J. S, Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity, London, 1903, pp. 429, 453). At the 
same time, there is a subtle and potent influence 
at work in friendship which defies analysis. In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne {Essays, Eng. tr., 
bk. i. cn. 27) says ; * If a man urge me to tell 
wherefore I loved him, I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering : Because it was he, because it 
was myself.' In certain cases like draws to like, 
or one seeks in another what is wanting in himself 
(Tennyson, In Memoriam, canto Ixxix.). But, 
a^ain, the act of choice may be superseded, and 
friends come to our door ‘ unasked, unhoped ’ (New- 
man), with whom we associate no particular feel- 
ing of gain or advantage, and who rule by the 
irresistible spell of character and personality. 

3. Types of friendship. — The varieties of friend- 
ship have been enumerated by difl’erent writers 
(see Lemme's treatise, ch. iv., * Die Formen der 
Freundschaft *), and are noteworthy. In antiquity 
the heroic type ^peared early and called forth ad- 
miration and self-sacrifice on the part of comrades. 
Among the philosophers and jwliticians of Greece, 
friendsliip assumed also specific forms, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as frienusliips of vocation. In modern 
times the rise in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and benefits which 
friends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi- 
anity. Three standing types may be mentioned. 

(1) Sentimental frientiships. This variety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in tiic shallow 
and romantic attachments that w'ere fashionable 
in Germany in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Feeling, rather than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability. 

Perhaps Lessings li^ht and amusing comedy, Damon, Oder 
dis wahre Preunasehc^ (1747), is the best example of this sort 
of friendship, and bits off admiralily its foibles and absurdities. 
Damon and Leander, two of the principal characters in the 
play, are such conscientious and devoted friends tiiat neither 
will claim the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disappointing the other. Lessing employs the wit of 
the widow's maid to explode effectually this dry, lofty, and im- 
practicable notion of friendship. 

(2) Intellectual friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the exercise 
of man’s intelligence or thinking faculty, and 
modem psychologists agree in holding that sym- 
pathy or friendtdiip is in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


where the requisite amount of intelligence, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Bain, The 
Emotions and the Will^, London, 1805, ch. vi. 
p. 87). In this class, sestlietic, literary, and scientific 
friendships may be combined. The condition of 
freshness in these relationships is that minds keep 
growing, and are always capable of contributing 
something to enrich the common stock of ideas. 
To keep friendships in repair, in accordance with 
Dr. Johnson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and difficulty. The friend- 
ship of Goethe and Schiller is a celebrated example 
of this class, and shows how men of culture come 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub- 
ordinate diflerences of temperament and character 
to community of aim in pursuit of art and truth 
(see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, pt. ii. and App. 
no. 3). 

(3) Religious friendships. Here friendship reaches 
its highest intensity (Rothe), and friends ‘ treat of 
the deepest of human aflairs’ (Martensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are seen at 
their best in this circle of relationships, and it is 
in the practical religious life that the fruits of 
friendship are most valuable and necessary, viz. 
* peace in the affections and support of the judg- 
ment ’ and ‘ aid and bearing a part in all actions 
and occasions’ (Lord Bacon). A tjmical example 
of this class is the friendship of Luther and 
Melanchthon — another evidence that friendship at 
its deepest rests not on agreement of opinions, or 
identity of constitution, but on those underlying 
principles and convictions that are rooted in a 
common spiritual experience. 

Tlie characteristicB and atmosphere peculiar to this type of 
friendship— a type unknown to the pa^ran world — are seen in a 
volume, now rare, published by Delitzsch in 1R42, consisting of 
essays by others, and two by himself, on Christian friendship 
(quoted below). The titles are such as these : ‘ The Character 
of Christian Friendship,' ‘The Observance of good Habits in 
Christian Kriendship,' ‘On friendly Prayer,* ‘Indecent Trifling 
of God’s Children with Friends,’ ‘The Ett‘rnity of Christian 
Friendship.’ One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath. von Klettenberg, a friend of Goethe’s mot her, the * Schone 
Seele’ of Wilhelm Ifeister (Carlyle’s tr. bk. vi., ‘Confessiona of 
a Fair Saint y 

Ordinary friendship, as was seen long ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This highest type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is the goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

Litbratitri. — P lato, Lysis ; Aristotle, Nieom, Bthies (bks. 
viii. lx. [Grant's commentary, 1874, full and valuable]) ; Cicero, 
de Arnidtia ; Kant, Metaphync of Kthicii, Clark’s tr.«, 1871, pp. 
‘278-282 ; H. Sidgwick, Methtnis of Ethics^, 1884, pp. 266-268 ; 
C. E. Luthardt, Moral Truths, etc., Clark’s tr. 1876, Lect. x. ; 
H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (6'ocia/), Clark’s tr., U.. 
1882, pp. 7‘2-ri ; 1*. Lemme, Die Preundsehaft, 1897 [a useful 
treatise in 5 chapters!, and art. ‘Freundschaft,’ in PHE^; J. 
Taylor, ' Discourse,’ Works, voL xi. ; the Essays of Montaigne, 
Bacon, Addison, and Emerson ; P. Delitssch, Philemon, Oder 
das Buxih von der Freundschaft in Christo*, Gotha, 1878; 
H. Clay Trumbull, Friendship the Master-Passion, 18^; L. 
Dugas, L'AmiM antique, Paris, 1894 [a learned and elabo- 
rate treati.te on philosophic theories and ancient manners] ; 
Hugh Black, Friendship, 1897 [popular and suggestive] ; arU. 
‘Friend,’ in UDB, vol, ii., and ‘Friendship,’ in uCG, vol. i. Of 
poems inspired by this thein^ Milton's hyeidas, Schiller's 
ballad, Die Duryschaft, and Tennyson’s classic tribute, In 
Menwriam, are examples. See also Hallam, Lord Tenny- 
son, Termyson and his Friends, London, 1911 [a charming 

volume). W. M. Rankin. 

FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Roman).—!. The 
Seven Sages. — Each of the seven sages had 
his say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
monished men to remember their^ friends whether 
present or absent (Diog. Laert. i. 37). Pittacus 
of Mitylene gave the advice, ‘ Speak not ill of a 
friend/ adding, ‘ or even of an enemy * (t6. 78). 
Bias of Priene suggested ‘ loving as though one 
might hate,’ giving as his reason that * most men 
are bad ’ (t6. 87). Solon’s word of wisdom to the 
world was, ‘ Get not friends q^oickly ; bat, when 
yon have got them, do not reject them ’ 60 ). 

Cleobolus of Lindas said that * one ooght to benefit 
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ft fnend, so that he may be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend ; for one ought to be 
on one s guard against the censure of friends and 

I Periander of 
Connth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 

Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune (*'^•98). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further by bidding men be ‘ more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends {ib. 70). Plato (Prot. 343 A), in his list of 
the oages, substitutes for Periander a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
^len to his temperament, for the story runs that 
he was ^ught clmckling when he imagined himself 
Uf be alone, and admitted that it was because he 
imagined himself to be so (l)iog. Laert. i. 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo- 
sopher felt for tyrant. Anacharsis the Scythian, 
who was Greek on his motlier’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. Ilis remark is 
uncontrovertible, that ‘ it is better to have one 
friend who^ is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing’ {ih. 105). These sentiments of the I 
Sages received general apulaiise, with the excep- 
tion of that of Bias, which became a scandal to | 
idealists. Cicero makes Scipio single it out for I 
condemnation {Lael. 69). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, * to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said by Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist. Khet. ii. 13. § 4), it 
became part of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex- 
preasion both from Sophocles {Ajax^ 679-683) and 
from Kuripides (Jlipp. 253-260), and pliilosophical 
approval from Philo (ii. 401) and from Auliis 
Gellius (i. 3. 30).* Another remark made by Bias 
displays the same shrewd practicality. He said 
that it is better to judge between one’s enemies 
than betw'een one’s friemis ; for in the latter case 
one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. i. 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6th cent. , being referred to the 
year 686 B.C. as a meeting point. 

2. Pythagoras. — Let us now des(5end to the 
latter part of the same century, and come to the 
philosopher Pythagoras (yf. 531 B.C.). As Pytha- 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural that the proverbial saying, Koivh. rd 
should be attributed to him.® So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter — 
that about one soul in two bodies.* No less pene- 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source.* The addi- 
tion of the adjective * harmonious ’ to * equality 
i% peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. viii. 33).^ 

3. Socrates (Xenophon, Plato). — 1 he Ionic 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. So we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates, He was the first of the 
Humanists, the first to say in effect that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 

extent also in the Lysis 

I This last author attributes it to Ohilon : Hac, iiiquit, fini 
am^ tenquam forte fortuna et osunii, hac itidem tenus oderis, 

tanquam fortasse post aiuaturus.’ oA«rn« Artaf mh. 

aDioff. Laert. viii, 10. x. ll ; Plato, ^^’’‘^2070, Arist. .Bt ^ 
vin. 9. 9 1, Eth. Eud. vii. 2. 9§ 33, 88 ; Ter. Ad, 803 f. , Olo. 

IrfJL’ 8 I 2. Eih, Eud. vii. 6. 99 7. 8, Mor. 

^ if nfc lLi. W, 92, Off. i. 66 (' efficiturque 
id!^od mhLroris volt in amicitia, ut 

l/ie. viii. 6. 9 6(4«A3^ Sert 

mai ifAOitinit ix. 8. 9 2 (c<r6r„t Diog. Laert. 

viii, 10^(«tW T€ irpwrot . • • 


book of the Memorabilia, with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled irepi ^iXias. 
The second chapter is a homily on filial affection, 
in which Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
is exhorted to bear with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
ii is pointed out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punishable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to tiiis chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotherly love, which might have been 
preached from the text : 

* Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
^ For brethren to dwell to^etlier in unity 1 ’ (Ps ISS^). 

Then, extending hi.s view beyond the family, 
Socrates dilates in ch. 4 on the value of friend- 
ship, and insists that a good friend is the most 
useful of all possessions. In ch. 5 he even ap- 
praises the money-value of friends. Ch. 6 begins 
with advice tts to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gain them. It appears 
in the cciurse of it that there is a natural basis for 
friendship in men’s need of one another, in the 
instinct of pity, in the benefits derived from co- 
operation, and in the feeling of gratitude (x<^P<s) 
which is thereby engendered ; hut it becomes 
plain also that friendship is possible only among 
the good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspocts of friendship, closing witli 
advice to a rich man to buy friends when they 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated by Horace 
(Lp. I. xii. 24) : 

* Vilis ainicoriim eat annona bonis uhi quid deeit.* 

Thus we see that the views of Socrates on friend- 
ship were, as on other matters, thoroughly utili- 
tarian. 

The Lysis is a very ‘ Socratic * dialogue, of the 
kind known as ‘majeutic’ or elicitory. It is de- 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry; it 
discusses everything and decides nothing ; opens 
w’ide vistas, where we seem to be laying hold of 
a principle which shall carry us far beyond the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logical obstacle. In 
its pictorial setting it is among tlie most charming 
of I’lato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest point of artistic perfection, it is 
poisoned by the taint of perverted amativeness. 
The Socrates of Plato begins where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left ofl*. P'or the first position main- 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must depend upon whether be is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of 0{\os, which lend tiiem- 
selves to verbal contradictions (212, 213), and 
during wiiich the valuable idea is started that 
reciprocity is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as the fathers of 
philosophy (214 A).* Does not Horner authorize 
us to believe that likeness is the basis of friendshii), 
when he says (Ocl. xyii. 218) ; 

alti rot rbv ofiolov ayti wc rbr 

But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedocles {q.v.),* is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend- 
ship between the bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
saying that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against this, however, there lies the objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far as they are 
like, but merely in so far as they are good. But 
against this, again, there lies the objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufficient to him- 

I Of. Philo, li. 467. 

s The quotation ia put in a more ^omio form than It really 
possesses in the text of Homer, which reads not Mi roi but 

I "^3 Of! Lpsis, 214 B, with Arist. Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 6, Eth. Eud 
' vii. 1. 9 e- 
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and, as such, does not stand in need of friends. 
Moreover, there is equal authority, both poetical ® 
and philosoj»hical,^ for quite the contrary doctrine, 
namely, that friendship is between opposites. But 
against this also there lies a fatal oojection. For 
good and bad are opposites, and the good cannot 
be a friend to the bad. Perhaps, then, the in- 
different is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
be owing to the presence of evil, before that evil 
has l>een able to corrupt the indifferent nature. 
Hence it is those who are conscious of ignorance 
that love wisdom, i.e,, that are philosophers, not 
those who possess knowledge, nor yet those who 
are so ignorant as to think they do (218 A ; cf. 
Apol. 29 B) without doing so. And generally it 
is that which is neither bad nor good that is a 
friend to the good, in order to rid itself of the bad. 
This seems to be a conclusion in which all are 
willing to acquiesce. But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, if one thing is loved for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truly 
loved ? From this it would follow that what 
is truly loved must be loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can friendship be due to tlie jiresence 
of evil, while it might still exist in a world from 
which evil was removed (221 0) ? A new basis 
for friendship is now discovered in desire. But 
one desires what one lacks, and one laciks what 
one has lost. Whence it follows that friendship 
is for one’s own. But if one’s owm {t 6 oUeTop) is 
identical with one’s like, we are back in our old 
difficulties. If it is not, then either good must be 
‘ one’s own ’ to all, or else j?ood must be * one’s own ’ 
to good, bad to bad, and indifferent to iiulifforeiit. 
Hither supposition lands the interlocutor.s in con- 
clusions which seem already to have been refuted. 
Socrates, however, nothing daunted, is casting 
round for fresh lines of inquiry, when the peda- 
gogues of the two boys, Lysis and ISIonexciius, 
with whom he has been conversing, swoop down 
aiM)n tlieir charges, and carry tliein off home. 
Socrates and the by.standers at first try to j)revent 
them, but they are in no mood to be argue<l with, 
having had a little refreshment at the Horiiuca. 
And so the Assembly breaks up, an<i we are left 
in perjdcxity as to the true nature of friendship. 
Btill, many of the ideas have already been brought 
out wdiich we shall find figuring later in the 
more sj'stematic treatment of the subject by the 
Peripatetics. 

4. The Cynics, Cyrenaics, etc. — Among tlie 
immediate disciples of JSuciates we have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, but there remain otliers who 
may iKi spoken of. Antisthenes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two positions wlii<di are re- 
garded as inconsistent in the Li^sis^ namely, that 
the sage is sufheient to himself,'* and also that 
‘good men are friends.’® Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
friendship. Neither does Aristippus appear to 
have written expressly on the subject, but we 
know the general view of the Cyrenaic school to 
have been that the end of friendship is utility.® 
The followers of Hegesias accordingly denied that 
friendship is an eml in itself (Diog. Laert. ii. 93) ; 
so also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the happiness of a friend is not perceptible to 
oneself (16. 96), while they risked tlicir consist- 
ency by declaring that love for a fiiend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, was of sterner 
stuff* than his master Anniceris. Ue denied that 

1 Uavbf ain^ is Plato's terra here (215 A) ; avTopm^s does not 
occur until the later dialogues. 

» Hes. Op. 25, 20 ; Arist. Mh. Nie. vlli. 1. 5 6. 

» Heraclitus. Cf. Li/Hh, E, with Kth. Nic. vili, 1. 1 6. 

® Diog. Laert. vl, 1 1 : avrdpKri rt tlvai rbv 

^ lb. 12 : oi trirovSaiot., 

• Diog. Laert. ii. 91 : rbi' xp*^ac trtica. 


friendship exists either among fools or sages. 
With the former it is a question of utility, with 
the latter it is superffiious (i/j. 98). Of Simmias 
of Thebes, another of the immediate disciples of 
Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
containing twenty-three dialogues the fourteenth 
was Tepl tptXov {ib. 124). 

Cicero mentions friendship among other topics 
connected with moral and political philusoi»liy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by ‘ the old Peripatetics and Academics ’ 
(de Fin, iv. § 6), whom he always maintained to 
have been really one school under two names. Plato 
was succeeded in the Academy by his sister’s son, 
Speusii)pus, among whose numerous works there 
was one nepl (lliog. Laert. iv. 4). His suc- 

cessor Xenocrates had also a treatise in two books 
on the same subject (ib. 12). 

5, Aristotle and his successors. — We come now 
to Aristotle, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greatest pronouncements of antiquity on 
the subject of friendship. These are to be found 
in bks. viii. and ix. of the Eth, Nic. ; bk. vii. chs. 
1-12 of the Eth. End. ; and bk. ii. chs. 11-17 of the 
Magna Moralia. The treatment in Eth. Nic. is 
far more hnished than in Eud.^ but tlie two treat- 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of the Magna Moralia seems to have both the 
other writers before him. 

The Greek word whicli we render so in- 

adequately by ‘ friendship,’ corresponds more nearly 
to ‘love.’ It means tlie attractive principle in 
human nature generally. It is to mind what 
gravitation is to matter. It has its roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of oarents, especi- 
ally of the mother, for off’sjiring. It is the bond of 
the family, the tribe, ami of the State, and gener- 
ally the principle of political cohesion, the main 
object of the legislator being to bring it alniiit. 
Just as in Christian ethics ‘love is the fullilment 
of the law’ (Ko 13’*^), so Aristotle remarks that 
friendship supersede^^ justice, whereas justice does 
not supersede friciulship [Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the widest and quasi-physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or uiilike- 
nc-ss that i>roduce.s fricndshifi, Aristotle oontines 
himself to such eiue.stioiis as concern the philosophy 
of man. Friemlships differ in kind according to 
the several objects of love. Now, there are three 
things that altiact love — the good, the pleasant, 
find the useful. Hence there are three kinds of 
fricnd.sliip according to the end that is sought to 
he attained. There are also three conditions of 
friendship: (1) that there should he a feeling of 
goodwill ; (2) that this feeling should be recipro- 
cated ; (3) that the object of the feeling should he 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
of the useful and the jjleasant are at bottom 
seltish, and are easily di.ssolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendship of the good, who love 
each other because they are good, which alone is 
lasting. And this includes the characteristics of 
the other two kinds, since the good are at once 
useful and pleasant, both in themselves and to 
one another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
and is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Hence friend- 
ship in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
hut the friendships of pleasure and utility are open 
to good, bad, and indifferent alike. In the highest 
seiiise also friendship implies equality and perfect 
reciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
in all three kinus, in which there is a natural 
Hujieriurity on one side. In such forms reciprocity 
is not to be expected. 

Any form of association among men, even down 
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to dining-clubs, is regarded by Aristotle as having 
Its appropriate ‘ friendship.* And all these lesser 
a^o^ations are included in the great fellowship of 
the State, which aims at the common interest. 
1 here are three normal forms of constitution — 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo- 
cracy ; and three perversions (Tape/r/Sdo-ets) of these 

tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the best, and democracy the least evil, as it in- 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond- 
ing normal form. The analogues of the three 
normal forms of government may be discerned in 
family^ relations. Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between husband and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo- 
cracy. The relation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of labour. It involves 
both i^rofit and pleasure, and its friendsliip may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond ; so that childless couples more 
often separate. 

Returning to friendship as existing between in- 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char- 
acteristics by which friendship has been sought to 
be defined are drawn from the relation in w'hich a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an ell'ective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-being of another ; com- 
panionship in life is deemed indispensable to friend- 
ship, and so are identity of purpose and sympathy 
in joys and sorrows. These characteristics are not 
found in the bad man, wdio is at >var with himself, 
and cannot be said to have one soul. The good 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in yery truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a friend, because man’s nature is social, 
and that he may joy in his friend’s existence, even 
as he loys in his own. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

TheophrasUiH, wdio succeeded Aristotle as hetwl 
of the Lyceum, also wTote a treatise on friendship 
in three books (Ihog. Laert. v, 45), in whi<;li he dis- 
cussed the casuistical question whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justice, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions.^ He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a great utility to a friend may com- 
pensate a slight departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a great >veiglit of bronze may be of more value 
than a thin flake of gold. Another topic on which 
he touched was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on the part of friends who had become reconciled 
after a quarrel (Aul. Cell. viii. 6). He also gave 
the advice which has been crystallized by oeneca 
with his usual happy terseness— ‘ post amicitiam 
credendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum. 

6. The Stoics and Epicureans.— 1 he Stoics, of 
course, had their say ujion friendsliip, but their 
style was execrable after that of their pr^ec^rs 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a ineM 
U. he replied, ‘Another I’fDiog. Laert. vii. 23); 
but we have seen that the idea was farailiar to 
Aristotle, and that in substance it goes back to 
Pvtlia^^oras.* The Stoics naturally confined friend- 
ship to the wise, as tliey did everything elto to 
wluch they attached value (Stob. hcL n. bOl, Oais- 
ford). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion m 
relation to life (ifi. 665). They also displayed their 

1 .1 Ut ry *“ 
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usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject.^ Clean thes, who succeeded Zeno in 
the Porch, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Laert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippus, or his great rival Epicurus. But the ex- 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Epicurean 
school, as is well known, w^as celebrated for the 
charm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. de Fin. 
i. 65). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, inherited its 
traditions. 

7* Cicero. — Theophrastus died in the year 287 
B.c.^ Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in the service of philo- 
sophy, selected the work of Theophrastus as the 
basis of his celebrated treatise On Friendship.’ 
The LaeliuSf vel de Amicitui — to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 6. 1) — was part of 
Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 

J mar 44 B.O., wdien liis dmmon must have warned 
lim that his time was short. Admirable as this 
work is, it still does not possess quite the charm or 
the transparent lucidity of diction which char- 
acterize the companion treatise de Senectute, and 
therefore it sullcrs somewhat by comparison. 
\yhile availing himself freely of the material pro- 
vided by Theophrastus (Aul. Cell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayed his discretion by not following that 
philoaopher into tl>e casuistry of a clash between 
iriendsbip and justice, but by passing the matter 
over witn a vague generality {Lad. 61). His 
purpose in his philosophical writings was always 
to edify. His practical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ‘ writ large ’ in the pro 
Milone. There is reason also to believe that Cicero 
ill this treatise was in(b*bted to Stoic works on the 
same subject.* His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.* 

The defiTiilion of friendship given in the Laelius 
ajipears unsatisfactory. For to describe friendship 
as ‘agreement on all subjects sacred and secular, 
coupled witli goodwill and affection ’ (§ 20), is to 
put intellect before feeling, where the latter ouglit 
to come first, while it also leaves reidprocity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de In- 
ventione (ii. 166), Cicero gave a hajmicr definition 
of friendship when he declared it to be ‘the willing 
good things to another per.son for his own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you.’ Cicero follows the Peripatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility.^ 
There is much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowhere the air of directly 
borrowing from him. This fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theophrastus. 
The chapter * do Amicitia* in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that writer. 

8. Seneca. — Seneca has brilliant passages on 
friendship scattered up and down his works, especi- 
ally in the Moral Epistles. His sentiments, inefeed, 
are so fine as to suggest the question whetlier they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a frieiiu, 
he tells ns, not, as Epicurus said, ‘ that you may 
have somebody to sit by your bedside when you 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisonment or 
poverty,’ but that you may have somebody by 
whose bedside you may sit yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy {Ep. 
ix. 8). Now there are friends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, but 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 

le.H. (Tvi^deta (Stob. EcL 606). The four 

terms which follow — eraipi'a, (ei/ta, <rtry 7 «vt<ni, and Iputriiai 
— were four si»eciee of friendship recognised by the Peripatetics 
(of. Stob. p. fCiO). 

s Gt. Last. ‘28 with de Eat. Dear. L 121. 

* Of. Lael. 62 with Xen. Mem. U. 4 . |$ 1, 2 , 4 . 

4 Lael. 27 ; cf. Sth. Me. vilL 1. 1 8. 
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hardly regards them as (thoicc-worthy in them- 
selves. No one, however, will challenge the truth 
or beauty of the maxim wdiieh Seneca quotes from 
Hecaton, a pupil of Panaetius, ‘ I will show you a 
love-potion without drug or herb or any witch’s 
spell : if you wish to be loved, love ’ (ib, 6). On the 
loss of fnends, Mdiich he admits to be the greatest 
a man can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his school, is not very sympathetic. Instead of 
mourning them, he tells us [Ep, civ. Ilf.), it is 
better to make new ones. * But they will not be 
the same.’ * Neither will you be the same,’ is the 
rejoinder ; * you are changing every moment of your 
life.’ Yet he allows a measure of tears in one of 
his terse and glittering antitheses {Ep. Ixiii. 1) : 

* Nec sioci sint oculi amisso amico nec fluant. Laorimandum 
est, non ploraiidum.' 

Again, in the Remedies against Accidents (xv. 2), 
addressed to his brother Gallio, he has this not 
very consoling reply to one who complains that he 
has lost a friend ; ‘ Be of good heart, if you have 
lost only one : blu.sh, if he is the only one. Were 
ou riding at one anchor in the storm of life ?’ Of 
is professed treatise ‘ On Friendship ’ there remain 
only mutilated fragrnents published by Niebuhr in 
1820 from a Vatican manuscript. 

9. Epictetus. — Among the discourses of Epic- 
tetus, as etUted by Arrian, there is one labelled 
‘ On Friendshii>.* Its theme is that friendship is 
confined to the wise, and it has a touch of the 
Cynicism which we trace in the stout-hearted 
slave-philosoplier. You may see puppies, he says, 
fawning upon and playing with one another, so 
that you would say, * How loving they are I * but 
throw in a bit of meat among tliem, and watch tlie 
result ! Even so brothers may have been brought 
up amid mutual endearments ; but throw in be- 
tween them a pretty girl, or property, or honour, 
or power, and you will see what their atlbction is 
worth. ‘For generally (be not deceived) every 
living creature finds its own interest nearest and 
dearest to itself.’ It is, therefore, only those who 
identify their own interest with fidelity and justice 
and right who can be trusted not to pursue it to 
the detriment of another. 

* For wheresoever is the “ I ” and “ the mine,** 

Thither the creature must needs incline.* 

This is Epictetus’ way of saying ; ‘ For where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also’ (Mt 6^'). 

10. Marcus Aurelius. — In the Meditatiotis of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is much alioiit 
forbearance and consideration for others, hut no 
word on friendship. Was it part of the tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch who 
would fain have been a friend to all was himself 
without a friend ? 

Litbraturk.-— T he original sources have been cited in the 
article. Cf. also the preceding art. and the Literature appended 

St. George Stock. 

FRIENDS OF GOD.— A name current, chiefly 
in the 14th cent., for individuals and groups of 
individuals who aimed at cultivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than did those 
around them in the Church, or than the Church 
encouraged. V\ h at distinguish ed them from others 
was not anything in their mode of worsliip, creed, 
or dress, but aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not a sect. As a rule, they remained within 
the bosom of the Church — not consciously disloyal 
to its dogmas, discipline, or practice. They were 
much rather a spiritual brotherliood comprehend- 
ing men and women of all social grades, stages of 
culture, and forms of experience. Love of God — 
predominantly mystical in some cases or mainly 
practical in others — M'as the uniting bond. 

I. Historical antecedents. — Any direct con- 
nexion with previous movements in the Church is not 


traceable. But in the 12th cent, the name ‘ Friend 
of God * is applied to Bernard of Clairvanx. It was 
suggested by Jn 15^^**, but also by Fs 138*’ (LXX) 
ana Ja 2®*. In this last sense the word meets us in 
the German literature of the 12th and 13th cents, 
as an epithet for the Evangelists and Apostles, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and pious people in heaven and earth. In the 13th 
cent., moreover, the expression ausgewdJdter Gottes- 
freund has already become a current one as applied 
to the pious and faithful believer. But not till the 
14th cent, is the same expression reserved as a sort 
of formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
Christ out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
I ship {Kindschaft) of God (Jn F® 11®^, lio 8*^ 9*). 

It has been ftssert^ that there are documents of the Middle 
I Ages in which the name ‘Friends of God’ is riven to the 
! Vaudois ; and that, at any rate, the Friends of the 14th cent, 
i were in secret union with the Waldenses. But this, as Qieaeler 
says {Eccles. Hist.^ 1858. iv. 177, note 1), is a mistake, due most 
likely to statements met with about the somewhat legendary 
Nicholas of Basel, and is Inconsistent with the submissive atti- 
tude of the Friends to the visible Church — ^the Waldenses, on 
the contrary, being its declared antagonists. i But it is true that 
the spiritual attitude of the two was alike, and that the impulse 
which proceeded from the Waldenses — as well as from their pre- 
cursors, the order of the Uumiliates — would tend to produce an 
atmosphere in which the Friends tiourished. Much the same 
may be said of the impulse derived from the Mendicant Orders. 

2 . Chief centres. — The foci of the movement 
were Strassburg, Cologne, Basel ; but its circuit 
included the Rhine Valley, from Brabant up to the 
high valleys of Switzerland, with the upper region.s 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the first 
with the Preaching Orders on the upper and lower 
Rhine. Among the nuns of their convents it found 
many adlierents to whom especially some of the 
leaders addressed themselves — e.a., Tauler and 
Henry of Nbrdlingen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
of Strassbiirg to those at FreiburLS Suso to those 
at Zurich, etc. Two nuns in particular, Margaretba 
Ebiier(of Maria Medingen, near Nuremberg) and 
Christina Ehner (abliess of the convent of Eugel- 
thal, near Nuremlsjrg), stanii out as devotees — the 
correspond euce of Henry of Nbrdlingen with the 
former being ‘ the most important and reliable 
source of information re8j)ecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members were even more 
numerous among tlie laymen ; and, if most of these 
were of the peasant class, they also included men 
of good .station like Henry of Klieinfeld in Aargau, 
a knight of Pfalferiheim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Landsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Rulman Merswin, merchant of Strass* 
burg, etc. 

3 . General characteristics of the movement— 

(a) ' It waa diatincUy a laptnen'B inovemeut, aiul Uiere is an 
evident purpose in the literature of the Friends of God to exalt 
the ordinary lay (Christian, and t,o show how the Church can l>e 
saved and the ‘ministry purified by unordained persons ; but 
these men do not show any spirit of revolt from the ancient 
system, they have not gained ine Protestant temper, and they 
never dreamed of dispensing with the mediation of the Church, 
though they occoHionally admit that spiritual life if possible 
without such mediation.* ^ 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to ‘un- 
ordained persons,’ whose authority as guides lay 
simply in the fact that they had been taught of 
God, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church — a divergence which did not become 
‘ Protestant ’ only because it bad not yet become 
explicit. 

(6) The movement was necessarily supranaittral- 
istic. In this respect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shared the common 
belief in the virtue of relics, the objective reality 
of visions, the power of every sense — sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing — to be the m^ium of a 

I Hamack, however, points out q/ Dogma^ Eng. tr.. 

1894-99, vi. 90, note 1) that one section of the Waldenses, vis. the 
Lyonnese Poor, as distinguished from those of Lombardy, were 
less sharply opposed to the Church. 

* Rufus Jones, Studies in Myttiaal RsligUmt London, 
p. 264. 
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Divine revelation. Visions especially were looked 
for and often experienced — visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations born of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjects 
of them were brought by their too rigorous treat- 
ment of the body.' 

(c) It was strongly apocalyptic. The influence, 
on the one hand, of the ‘ great German prophetesses * 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg — of which there are marked 
traces — and, on the other hand, the state of Chris- 
tendom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ‘ the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity,* when (from 1309 to 1377) * the papal seat 
was changed to Avignon, and the popes were more 
or less puppets of France * * — a period followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), auring which each 
of two rival popes demanded the allegiance of 
the Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the great civil war which 
followed upon a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of the Divine 
wrath — notably the * Black Death.** 

The eftect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from the 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
them seers and prophets of the End.* 

(rf) Asceticism was a prominent feature in the 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so much for 
Its own sake as for the sake of the higher stages of 
spiritual experience to which it was supposed to 
open the way. Asceticism disciplined the soul 
through the body, and formed the lowest round of 
that mystical ladder whose top reached to the 
enjoyment of God by clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual mediaeval type— with their 
idea of God as a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of tlie way to Him a pro(?ess 
of complete self-emptying, and with their yeaniing 
for those occasional leaps into immediate and vital 
contact with Him which were called ecstasies. 

(e) But the chief note in leaders and followers 
alike was not this or anything else abnormal, it 
was inwardness-^ life of simp e 
love derived from personal fellowship 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a first-hand spiritual 
experien^. They believed in the livimg actual 
work li God in 
impils in the ‘ upper school 
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Eckhart proclaims liberty from the restrictions 
of local and ceremonial worship.' 

(2) One who was a Friend of God to his inniost 
soul, and may well be described as the * ritual 
splendour ’ of the movement, owed much to Eckhart 
— especially to his good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense was the best counsellor. This was 
Heinrich Suso (c. 1300-65) — the * Minnesinger of 
the Friends of God ’ — whose life-story was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 

He was a beautiful soul full of tender sy 
* not only with men, but with every littlel 
bird and all the small c^-eatures God had made.* 
After repeated painful spiritual crises, he went to 
Eckhart for comfort, and the latter ‘set him free 
from a hell which he had long oeen enduring?.** 
He knew nothing of Eckhart’s so-called heresies, 
and was impervious to his jihilosophy. Wliat the 
Master taught him was to believe in the love of 
God, and prefer God’s yoke to any of his own 
invention. So he became no longer a servant, but 
— to use his own phrase — the knight of God ; anti 
entered upon that later stage of his career in which 
may be seen one of the brightest examples of the 
practical love for men wliich is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.* 

(3) Another of Eckhart’s disciples was probably 
John Tauler (see Mysticism [Christian])— though 
the relation of the two has sometimes been n^- 
versed. He had opportunities of hearing him 
both at Strassburg and at Cologne, and in one 
sermon at least he quotes him (13th after Trinity, 
2nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is hardly the 
right word— unless it be taken to mean no more 
than that Tauler derived from Eckhart his best 
impulses and his most characteristic view of the 
yiiritual life. There is little trace in Tauler of 
Eckhart’s philosophy or subtlety. 

5, * The Friend of God from the Oberlsmd.*— 
A^ording to a story printed in all the editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, there came a 
momentous break in his life, occasioned by the 
visit to him at Strassburg of a mysterious person 
known as ‘the Friend of God from the Ober- 
land.* 

His visit was made, it is said, in obedience to a Divine intima- 
tion that a certain Master of Holy Scripture preached then- 
whom it behoved him to hear. lie heard him five times and 
perceived that the Master was ‘ a very lovinjf, gentle, (food- 
hearted man by nature, and had a jood undersUndiiig of the 
Holy Scripture, but was dark as to the liiflit of (trace. So 
the man persuaded the Master to preach a sermon in order 
to show how one may attain to the highest and utmost in 
Binritual things. This the Master did, and the man took down 
the sermon word for word. Then, coming with it to the Master, 
he said : ‘ You are a great clerk and have taught us a good 
lesson in this sermon, W you yourself do not live according to 
It.' At first the Master resented such words, especially from a 
layman. But presently he discerned his right to speak as one 
taught of Qod, and put himself under bis direction. Hereupon 
the » Yia.n convinced him : (a) that in the sense of being a self- 
pleaser he was so far a Pharisee ; (6) that his deepest need was 
Conversion, to which end he must at once break through all his 
ways and habits. With deep humility the Master foUowed the 
layman’s counsel. Renunciation was the ke^oto ; and the 
Master was put to the test by being «nJoined to renounce all 
his proud ingenious reason which he has through his learning 
In tEe Scripmre.’ He was for a time neither to study nor to 
preach, though he must continue to fulfil hta daily duties M 
a monk and* must yield obedience in all faithfulness to hM 
superiors. The Master consented ; and at a cost of groat and 
varied suffering— foretold by his director— he Mrsevered. At 
length, after two years, 

and sad ‘ but fully awake, he heard with his 00 ^ Mrs a 
voice Mying: Stand fast {n thy waM, and trast Qod, and 
know tha^i when He was on earth in human nature, He in^e 
the sick whom He healed in body sound also in wul. Straigh^ 
wav when these words were uttered, he lost his senses and 
reaeon and knew not how, or where, he was. But, when he 
to himself again, he felt within himself that he wm pos- 
sessed of a new strength and might in all powers outward and 

• See art? on^H^r^ Suso— a review of Melchior Diepenbrook'B 
Hsinrieh Suso's Leben wnd In CQR^. [1906] 164 ; 

Sm Rufus Jones, p. 280, for the lovely story of his search after 
bis fallen sister. 
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Inward, and had also a clear understanding in those things 
which aforetime were dark to him, and he wondered greatly 
whence this came.' His Friend assured him that now at last 
he had receive<l the light of Uie Holy Spirit ; and that thus 
Illumined he would possess a much clearer insight into the Scrip- 
tures than he had before. He might now begin again to preach. 
He tried, and was overcome by emotion. This made him a 
laughing-stock. But, being allowed to deliver a lecture in 
Latin to the brethren only, the result was ' such an excellent 
lecture as they hod never beard hi their lives before, so grand 
and deep and godly was his doctrine.* Next, therefore, he was 
permitted to preach in the church where he was * wont to 
preach.’ lie did so with amazing power. Thereafter for 
‘ full eight years ’ the Master ‘ preached both to clergy and 
laity,* his influence growing all the time. Tims he drew to his 
end. For more than twenty weeks he sulfured sorely. His 
last hour was laden with dreadful and amazing anguish, which 
tlie Master himself, in an appearance to the Friend three days 
after his death, explained as his purgatory'. 

This picturesque story was first questioned in 
1719 by Qu^tif and Echard, wlio, in tlieir Scriptores 
ordinis fiTfedicatarunit treated it a.s an allegory. 
More than a century later this view" was .accepted i 
hy Weiss in the Biographie ntnversc.lley art. 
‘^Pauler’ (1826). But the traditional view’ held 
its griMind until H. S. Denifle, the great Dominican 
scholar, publislied his pamphlet (Strassluirg, 1879) 
entitled Tntdern BekeJirunq kritisch indersucht.^ 
Here he w’orked out the following conclusions : 

(l) The epithei ‘ Master ’ means Master of Holy Scripture. 
This Taulor was not. (2) The Master’s two years of seclusion 
ara placed between l.‘i46 and l.'i.Vi. Taulcr 
during tliivS tune was acliNt as a preacher. (3) The Master died 
in the liomiuiran <oM\ent. Taulcr died outside. (1) The 
.Mastf-r shows himsflf (hvkun<1/>t a very second-rate, inex- 
fieneiK’Cd. ujiniiporlaiit preacher. Taulcr is seen in his scr- 
tuona to have been the reterse of this, (5) The Master exhihiis 
a distracted nature. Tauter is a hurinonious personality. (('.) 
The Master disowns any gift of eloquence in his style. Taiiler 
in his api'ears as one of the great tierman speakers of his time. 
(7) The M.xHter was not identified with Tauier until a hundred 
years after his death, and then as the result of conjecture, 
not evidence. 

Who, then, w’as the Master ? Had he really ex- 
isted? Denifle at this time did not fear contra- 
diction when he idoritilied him eitlier witli the 
‘ Gottesfreund ’ himself or with Kulman Mersw iii. 
Merswin certainly was a historical personage, a 
native of Strasshurg, l>elongirig to an important 
family of the city, and born in 1307. At the age 
of 40 he retired from his business as a hanker with 
a large fortune, and devoted himself entirely to 
Divine things. Tliough married — to Gertrude of 
Bietenheim — he resolved to live henceforth as a 
celibate. But he did not give away his money ; 
he kept it * to u>se for God’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348, John Tauier became 
his confessor. In 1366 lie found occasion for a 
oious use of his money in building a house for the 
Brethren of St. Jolm on an island at Btrasshurg 
called the Grunenw</rth {* (Aumn Meadows’). In 
1382 he died. A document entitled ‘ das Biichlein 
von den vier Jahren seines anfangenden Lebens,’ 
purporting to be autobiograjildcal, not only tells 
the story of the ‘stages of sjiiritual experience’ 
through wiii(;h he passed during the nrst four 
years after his conversion, but also relates the 
first appearance of the Gottesfreund, and bow, at 
his instigation, the book was written. 

By Mersw’in the Friend is rejiresented as the 
son of a rich family, who had spent a dissipated 
youth, w'as suddenly changed by the gnuje of (iod, 
withdrew into solitude and drew to him others 
like-minded, and by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit became able, in the space of 30 w eek.s, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoroughly and speak 
as good grammar as if he had studied all his days 
in the best university. He appears at the castles 
of nobles and knights — even in the palace of the 
Pope — holding up to all alike, in writing and 
speech, a mirror of themselves; and effecting 
‘conversions’ everywhere from the love of this 

1 Printed separately also as pt, 86 of QueUen und Fonehungen 
fttr Spraeh' ymd CuUurge«ch. det german. Strassburg, 


vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. Such a man surely could not be hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strasshurg 
in 1346 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of him. Though lie visited Alersw'in and sent 
frequent letters to him, none hut Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with tlie purchase of 
the ‘ Green Isle ’ and the constitution of its con- 
vent, Kulman Merswin planned nothing and did 
nothing apart from the adviee of his friend ; but 
no hint of this came to the eyes or ears of the 
Brothers for whom he w as acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after his death that the good 
Merswin had been living ho (aod-devoted a life — 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover his 
own account of the ‘vier Jahren^ in a sealed 
ca.sket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at his groat humility. 

The story liears upon the face of it suggestions 
of romance ; and Denitle’s final belief that Merswin 
W’as the romancer i.s not surprising. 

But, meanwliile, quite anotber line had been 
taken by the Strasshurg jirofcsMor, Karl Schmidt, 
who in the years from 18,39 to KSOO published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a serie.s of wriiings 
w’liicb consisted chieily of extracts from original 
documents found in tlie convent of St. Jobii at 
Strasshurg {Die V rkiDidenhucher des JoJuinniter- 
and assumed by him to be those of tiie 
‘Gottesfreund’ and Kulman Merswin. Not only 
did he identify the unnamed Master (of the Meister- 
ht(ch) with.folin Tauier, and credit tlie w'hole story 
of his conversion by tlie ‘ Friend,’ but be also con- 
vinced himself that he had discovered the original 
of the latter in a certain Nieholas of Basel of 
1 w’hom nothing is otherwise known except tliat he 
I W’as burnt as a Bcghard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after 1382. i 

Sehnii<U’s view’s carried the day for a time, even 
Denifle being among his adherents. At this time, 
however, Denifle, e.g,^ had to base his judgment 
entirely on the documents adduced by Schmidt. 
But before long the process of historical criticism 
I brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer- 
j cised a quite arbitrary choice in bis editing of the 
sources, and had— without due indication — altered 
rubrics and text in accordance with his own 
opinion. The first to reject Schmidt’s identifica- 
tion of the (jottesfreuiid with tlie layman Nicholas 
of Basel was I’reger (1869). Denifle’s rejection, 
the re.sult of still wider and deeper investigation, 
came next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract. 
In 187h iiepuhlished his Nikolaus von Basel, Bericht 
von der lickehrung Taulers, reaffirming his view. 
This brought alio’ut a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81 — mainly by Denifle, who 
came step by step to the conclusions already de- 
scribed. Denifle’s w’ork w as so thorough and con- 
vincing that bchmidt’.s, on the chief point in 

Q uestion, w’as completely nndennined. Even A. 

undt— whose Les ae Dieu (Paris, 1879) took 

the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund — 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
instead of Nicholas of Ikusel, was driven to con- 
cetle the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Mcrsw'in as a conscious deceiver ; ana, in order 
to clear him of this charge, he suggested that * Mer- 
swin was a “ double personality,” of a pathological 
type now well known to all students of psychology. 
In his jirimary state he wrote the booKS ascribed 
to him and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; w’hile in his secondary state he 
became the person known as ** the Friend of God 
from the Oberlantl,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to “ the 
1 Set OleMler. Boales. ffist., W. 186. 
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Friend of God.” ’ * In 1803, Preger (in the third 
part-^* Tauler,der Gottesfrctind voiu Obeihmde 
of his Gesch, der dcutschen arniod with 

some new material, made a fresh attack on 
Denifle’s results, but utterly failed to do more 
than emend or correct them in details. Their 
foundation has stood sure. In fact, Deiiille’s view 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general a(*ce[)tance among 
German scholars. S(ic especially P. Strauch’s 
art. on ‘ Kill man Merswin,' in 

A completely new standpoint has been taken up 
by an eoually eminent authority on the subject, 
VIZ. Karl llieder, lirst in two magazine artii les,- 
and then in an elaborate essay.’* According to 
this, Merswin had nothing to do with the unknown 
Friend, lie was a liclion, but one not due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him was Merswin’s 
trusted secretary, Nicholas of Louvain, \sho, after 
his master’s death, fal.-ilied and foigcd documents 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height- 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Gruncin\ drth brothers.^ As 
to Merswin himself, it is certain that no one knew, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God {cin so hegiutdcMr Gottesfreund). Nicholas 
says this expressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any susjiicion of the fact come to light after 
his death. He was not the impostor {I>rtn«jer) he 
is made out to he by the theory wliich makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part al all. We may pic- 
ture him as a man who shar(*-<l tlie deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the mc(L,cval age-^-a faith 
intent uj>on good works and pious foundations. In 
order to create a home for liimsclf, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old age a 
home and also an oratvvry and last resting-place 
— he acquired [lossession of Gruiicnw drtli. I hen, 
further, he conceived the plan of lashioiiiiig it into 
a house which should be a pattern ol its order 
Mcistcr-OrdensliK us ) — a house w Iicrc laymen as \\ ell 
a.s clerics should have a voice in allairs. And, it 
to reach his end lie did not scruple to use some of 
the cunning ami liaidncss which are peculiar to a 
man of wealth {Geldmunu), we need not wonder. 
On the other hand, the dciotcd attachimuit of 
Nicholas to iiis early master is a 
which reilects a certain glory upon the chaiactoi 

**^SUauch^showed him-clf siaq.tical 

view when it first appeared, m hvs ptulcs of 

19C2.® When he devciopi^d his ovii view lu the 

py*;/?’* art. already referred to, he had not 

Kieder’s larger work.« In a 

to that article he takes .account o it, 

stand before a . 

nir Ue rtl -emid a ^ 

(idere with g-at^e jand 
1 Rufus Jones, p. one of tlie ihorL int-erest- 

would surely inake Hulu an the entire rause of history.* 

C? 

Friige dcr Hdnrioh"n" von” Konstona 

Nikolaus von Laufen ; ,7« Gfgch. des Oherrheins, 

taSeln in Liehtdruck, Innsbruck, 1906. 

♦ P. 18. 


was 


J to Itraach'. ei of « - 

• See ‘ Nachtrag ^ ^he artic * . published before 

written In Sept, and Oct. 1904, . ^ I least the 

1906. Bieder's work was ai^ ^ in 1906. 

preface bean date Borne, 4 Nov. l 9 U 4 --ana 


if at all, liiedepa argument may in? litken aa valid. 

His conclusion, whicli is all we need give here, le 
as follows. Iticder’fl zeal and research are admir- 
able, and not less so his penetration as regards 
particular }ioints. Hut his investigation has not 
gone deep enough, ami he has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un- 
tcnanle, and not likely to survive the second 
thoughts even of tlie author. Kieder does 
not claim to have dealt with the whole subject 
exhaustively, and only professes to have laid a 
foundation— though a sure foumlatioii, and one 
upon which all siiliscrpum! inquiries must be built. 

Si ranch denies this. The decisive Lest is not (as 
Uiedor assumes) liistorical ; It is stylistic and lin- 
guistic. It is, e.(/., whether Nicholas, a man born 
ami bred in the Nethei lands, could compose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strasshiirg) (merman without dis- 
closing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
is, again, whether there is unity, or dillercnce, ol 
style betweim the Tracts and tlie historical parts 
of the memorial -books — not merely in the case of 
the revised Tracts as we have thmn, but also in 
the case of their precursors, viz. thost‘ anonymous 
'I’lacts with which Kieder makes so free, llieder, 
indeed. <loes not dare to evade tliis test altogether, 
ami makes an occasional use of it. Hut he fails to 
see its deidsive imjxutance ; and so his use of it is 
lar t^o restricted. He must comlesc.end to such a 
use of it as is thoroughly systematic belore he can 
hope to reach a satisfactory solution of his problem. 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an exjiert can* venture to decide bet.ween 
two such champions of iheir respective views; 
but the present writer may add that he tinds it 
hard to see how the diitaiieil evidence of llieder 
is undermined by Strauch’s objections, and even 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 

LrrRWATUBK.— C. Schmidt, Johann Tauter von Strasatmrff, 
ITaiuburir 1H41. >uh1 t>o- (■iottesfmui.dr rm Ihten Jahrhuntieri, 
.Jena, 1K.54 • JJ >\i,„ ^ and Li/e of the lien. J. raider, wiLh Intro- 
UiicU.'n bv lliU hcock, ed. S. Winkworlh, London, ; Ifwtn 
/ >'iia (tenhauiea, tr. 8, Winkwortli, l^ondon, lS/4 ; K.. bcniTuat, 
Sdoiaon non /lavd, StrusRburg, 1K76; M. Rieirer, loe irOlteH- 
ireuoo'- nn deiUM'hen MUteJalter, Heidelberg, ISdJ; A. Juudt, 

Le.> Amiet, dr Dieu au xin> sttefe, l*ari‘4, isTJi, and Lnlnian 
Mersfnn, do. Ih90 ; W. Preger, fleachichte^ der deut^sefen 
Mij.'itdc an Mittefafter, Leipzig, IS'.Cl, vol. lii. ; R. A. Vaughan, 
Uourmoith the Mt/stidfi, l,ondtMi, IS'KI; W. R. Inge, 

Miistieisin, London. IS^ib; K. Kieder, M’T 

ttherland, Innsbruck, ; F. von Hugfd, 7/»c Mpfitiraf hie- 
ynent of ll< lution\ Lond-.n, lOOU; R. M. Jones m 

Mu.stical lietonxm, do. 190b; P. .Strauch, art. ‘Rnlnian Mere- 
win,’ in riiK'^ xvij. ‘.loa ; and the <.Lher worke nu nlmned 
throughout the article. h IILH. J. FoWiCKK. 

FRIENDS OF LIGHT. ~ See Deutsch 

KATHOLiniSMUS. 

FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE (Temvcl- 
f re, nn.de, Tangier). — A sect which or’ginated in 
Wiirttemherg in ISOl ; now Utiitariari, with head- 
quarters in Falestinc, where the coIoiu.nIs lorm an 
important economic factor. It was derived from 
Fietisiii, as developed in AViirt teiuberg by *!• A. 
Bengel, with a chiliastic trend. I^aHy last cen- 
turv this gave rise to a scheme outlined by J. M. 
Ilafm, and sjinctioned by the king" on the advice ot 
G. W. Ilolfmann. It coiitcnii»Uited new settle- 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au- 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has been prolilic in such plans --the mediieval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
baptists in Moravia, the Moravians at Herrnhut 
being familiar instances. 11*6 hrst of the new 
colonies was plaiite.l in 1819 at Kornthal, seven 
inUes from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hoftmann till hw death m 1846. 
In its strongly chiliast atmosphere, under the 
influence of PhUip M. Hahn, grew up his son. 
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Olinstoph Hoffmann (b. 1815). His experience as 
head of the Crischona College, near llasel, sad- , 
dened him by the conventional morality and the 
dead formality of the State Church. He there- 
fore founded a new college at Salon ; and, when 
elected delegate to the Diet at Frankfort, souglit 
to bring about a reform within the Church. The 
effort failed ; and at length he was expelled its com- 
munion in 1859, whereupon he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by lectures and 
by the press. I 

Uotimann recognized God’s judgments on dead 
churches in the victories of Islam and the revolt 
under Luther. He commended Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore- 
casting the future, he emi)haHized the Return of 
Jesus Christ, and studied the conditions precedent. 
He concluded that the time of htiaring witness was 
expiring, and that the Return might take place in 
a generation or two — when Kornthal was founded, 
a limit of 17 years had been expected. Penetrated 
with a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the types in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, offerings, temple, priesthotxl, king- 
ship, he elaborated a theory as to the Spiritual 
Temple which Christ would build. He recognized 
that this would be independent of nationalities 
and places, and that worship would be everywhere. 
To this ideal he saw an actual obstacle in that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor- 
ship was illegal, and Jerusalem in particular was 
impossible as the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might reign. The removal of this obstacle 
now became the object of his efforts. 

First he thought of obtaining a finnan permit- 
ting Christian c<donie8 to he planted in Palestine. 
He failed to obtain political support in Germany, and 
a visit to Palestine convinced him that his scheme 
of 1855 would need serious oliange. He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chieHy in Stuttgart, and 
formulated a Confession in 1804. The first overt 
act was to establi.sh a settlement at Kirschenhardt- 
hof, where G. D. Hardegg (f 1879) was put in 
control of the civil side, Hoffmann and twelve elders 
being the spiritual authority. 

By 1868 a second step was possible. Since the 
Treaty of Paris the old Ottoman methods were 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the European Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An American colony under A dams settled 
at Jaffa, actuated by the same general idea of 
tranB{>orting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under the Treaty, destined to extend, 
and to leaven the native population. It might 
have been expected that this would fare better than 
the 1849-53 migration led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention of preparing for the Return of Christ. 
Rut both American schemes collapsed, and Hoff- 
mann saw his <mportunity. Negotiations were 
opened tlirough 6a.sel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to Jerusalem with slightly differ- 
ent auihs ; and by 1868 tlie Friends of the Temple 
acfjuired the Jafl'a property. It was soon occupied, 
and a second plantation weis opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north- 
west of Haifa, which seemed better as a port, being 
.sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Esdraelon, with easy access to the 
lake and to Damascus. These model villages ab- 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhardlhof adherents; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had been the most 
numerous of all dissenters in Wiirt tern berg, thougli 
bard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
to be little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
dep6t, so that Hardegg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies were planted at Nazareth and I’iberias, at 
Bekut and Ramleh, and even at Alexandria. To 


secure immigrants, other depots were opened in 
Saxony and Russia, while the United States' fur- 
nished an even lietter seed-plot. Finally, the head- 
quarters were transferred to Jerusalem itself, and 
this phase of the movement closed with the death 
of Ilofimann in 1885. Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian. 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re- 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the complicated politics of Syria ; 
their economic value seems now' to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 
difficulties as to holding land, they have settled 
down to steady work. Their example in agricul- 
ture and viticulture has greatly altered native 
methods. They have introduced new industries 
— brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, silk-spinning, and good hotels. The settle- 
ments are laid out as garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; the colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazareth and Jaffa with ilaifa. Here the 
community numbers 360, with church and school 
of its own ; the total number settled in Palestine 
is variously estimated at 1200-1400. 

Literaturr.— C. Hoffmann, Occident und Orient^ Stuttgart, 
1875, Mein Weg naeh Jenutalem, do. 1881-84 ; C. Palmer, Die 
Gemeinttchafien und Sekten Wunt.^ Tubingen, 1877 , Wurtt. 
KireJiengeech.^ Stuttgart, 18S3; F. Lange, Getich. ties Tmnpele, 
do. 1899 ; £. Kalb, Kitchen und Seklen der Gegenwartt do. 
1900; C. F. A. Kolb, ‘Tempel, Deutecher,’ in xix. [10071 

482-488. For the Eastern settlements : L. Oliphaut, Haifa, 
Kdin. 1887 ; Murray’s and Baedeker’s current ^ides to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. \V HITLEY. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.— i. The name.— 

The first Friends called themselves ‘ Children of 
the Light’ — a name used by the oldest Quaker 
community at Mansfield in 1648 ; and ‘Friends in 
the Truth ’ or * Friends’ — a term used as early as 
1662. 'I’hese unsectarian names correspond with 
the univernal scope of the early Quaker message. 
The narrower title ‘Society of Friends’ is later. 
It occurs, though liardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti-Quaker tract of 1665, John Wiggan’s Anti- 
Christ's strongest Hold overturned^ p. 49 : * matricu- 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends' 
Later in the century. Friends referred to them- 
selves as a Christian society, but the form * Religious 
Society of F riends ’ was not adopted till about 1800. 
The terms previously in general use were ‘ Friends,* 
‘ the body of Friends,^ and * the people called 
Quakers.’ In America the usual name is simply 
‘ the Friends,* or, in some cases, ‘ Friends’ Church.’ 
The nickname ‘ Quakers ’ was given bv a Puritan 
magi.strate, Gerva.se Bennett, at Derby in 1650. 
In 1647 a sect of women from beyond sea, who 
shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were knowm as ‘ Quakers ’ (see word in OEDh and 
the trembling of Friends under * the power,* as they 
called it, led to the term l>eing applied to them. 

2. Fundamental principles.— Quakerism is tb 
product of the spiritual experience known aa the 
Inward Light. The ‘ o[)ening ’ came to Fox, 

'that Every Man waa enliKhtned by the Divine Light of 
Christ, and 1 saw it shine tlirough all ; And that tiiey that be- 
lieved in it came out of Condeinnatloii and came to the Light of 
Life, and became the Children of it ; But they that hated it, and 
d.d not believe in it, were condemned by it, though they made 
a ProfeMHion of Christ. This I saw in the pure Openings of the 
Light, without the help of any Man, neither did I then know 
where to find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, tearohing 
the Scriptures, I found it’ (Joumal, 1694 ed., p. 22). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first- 
hand experience to the early Friends, conflicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and reproba- 
tion. The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 

1 In the United States the seet is now known as the * Tempi# 
I Society in ths United States.’ In 1906 it returned 876 members 
‘ in 8 congregations. 
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people 

Himself, and to call them away from the Grid’s 
ways and teachers to His own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 

The far-reaching consequences of this experience, 
with resnect to worshii» and ceremonial and minis- 
tnr, and to the practical cross- bearing of daily 
are vividly shown in the following from 
hidward Hurrough, who was * convinced * in 1652 • 
the Light which we were inligbtnid 
*5 m»nkuid (which u Chmt) to h« clone nnifonelie 

sufficient to bnng to Life and eternal Halvatlon. . . . Andeowe 

ceas^ from the teachings of all men, and their words, and their 
worships, and thew Temples, and all their baptismes, and 
^urchM, . . . and we met together often, and waited upon 
the Lora in pure silence, from our own words and all men’s 
words, and hearkned to the voice of the Lord, and felt his word 
m our hearts to burn up and beat down all that was contrary to 
Ood, and we obeyed the Light of Christ in us, . . . and took up 
the Orosse to all earthly glories. Crowns and waies, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood in the way Vietwixt us 
and the Lord. . . . And, while waiting upon the Lord in silence, 
as often we did for many hours together, ... we received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon ug, . . . and our hearts were 
made glad and our tongues loosed and our mouths opened, and 
we spake with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utterance and 
as his spirit led us, whiclt was poured down upon us, on Sons and 
Daughters, . , . and the glory of the F’ather was revealed, and 
then began we to sing praises to the Lord God Almighty and to 
the Lamb for ever, who had redeemed us to Ood, and brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was by and through and in the 
tight of Christ within us' (Epistle to the Header, prefixed to 
Fox’s Great J/ieterp). 

In such a passage we see how’ naturally the ‘ dis- 
tinguishing views* of Friends flowed as corollaries 
from the main proposition— their distrust of an 
instituted ministry, their position as to the non- 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worsliip of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 
of women, their nonconformity to the customs of 
the world, tlieir determination to make life a walk- 
ing in tile light. Seldom has a great spiritual 
truth been follovk’ed along its untried consequences 
with more resolute stejis. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
incarnational, penetrated with religion of the pro- 
phetic type, which draws its strength and its vision 
from intercourse with Cod. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Liglit was, however, very ini]ierfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Robert 
llarclay, and has to be studied in experience rather 
than in statement. It was also held by Ranters 
and other mystical groups, who sometimes believed 
themselves /reed tliereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were ‘ children of the Light, and from the 
first safeguarded the experience on lI.’c etliical side 
by insisting that there could be no real presence of 
Clirist apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
respects their conception was seriously limited by 

the mental outlook of the age. 

• Thty tried in vain to express this [the Divine] imnianence In 
terms of the Augustininn dualism which had 
itrious thinking of the Western world. So long 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light was 
necessarily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make it 
human meant denial of the need for both revelation “'{J 
tionrhence it was claimed as absolutely Divine 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light 


requiring nuin i •''."5 
Oimllne oracle.’ (Edwaid Grubb. ArMmty and tile UgU 

The "'Light ’ or ' Seed ’ waa, in Barclay’s words, 
‘ not only distinct, but of a different nature, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.’ 
it to be distinguished from r^^n. As God gave 

two liglits, the sun Son^a 

•so hath He given man the light of His Son, a 

spiritual Divine Light to rule him m thin^ 
spiritual, and the light of jearon ra'® “ 
things natural’ (Barclay, Apology for tho True 


Chrutian Divinity, prop. vi. sec. 16). As a result 
of this faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
early Friemla depieciated learning, and, in the 
sense of enhanced personality which came to them, 
thought tliemselves freed from human error and 
ignorance ; and they were betrayed into extrava- 
gances of speech and conduct. Nayler’s fall (see 
below)^ and other painful instances made them 
recognize the fallibility of the individual, which 
they sought to correct by bringing in the corporate 
judgment of the community. This had dangers of 
its own, especially at periods when the corporate 
enlightenment of the Society was low, though 
group-guidance proved of high value when it came 
from those who were spirituany alive and alert. 
The distrust of intellect Jong continued, and was a 
chief cause in bringing in a period of traditional- 
ism, rigid in discipline but barren in vitalizing 
teaching and inspired leadership. In spite, however, 
of faulty formulation and intellectual sterilitjr, the 
experience of the Inward Light maintained itself 
with the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. But the absence of a teach- 
ing ministry and systematic Bible study led, at 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the merely sub- 
jective spirituality of Elias Hicks (see below), and 
then, in the evangelical reaction from such teach- 
ing, to official statements of belief which minimized 
the central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modern conditions of 
thought that this central experience has found 
adequate expression. Quakerism now sees no op- 
position between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the Scriptures, the Church, and individual 
experience, it expects to find the Divine illumina- 
tion in partnership with human faculties. It recog- 
nizes the need fur correcting personal illumination 
by the Light which lias come to the race in science, 
history, and literature. It is beginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion calls in an 
es])ecial degree for a broad and expansive educa- 
tion. A Society which has no ordained clergy or 
prescribed forms of service needs to be richly 
equipped with prepared men and women. It must 
live not by institutional strength, but by inspira- 
tion, by that personal and group- intercourse with 
the Divine whicli enriches man’s highe.st faculties 
with the Liglit and Life of Christ. 

3. Congregational principles and organization. 
— ^The Church is regarded as a body of disciples of 
Jesus ChriRty plus Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Head, the whole forming together ‘one 
flock, one Shepherd ’ (Jn 10‘®). Friends do not 
practise water- iiajitism as a condition of Church 
membership, lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vital spiritual experience (see art. Baptism [Later 
Christian] in vol. ii. p. 405'*), ami they find their 
spiritual food and communion in Christ Hinu^lf, 
and not in the use of symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creeds, and their doctrinal 
statements have been intentionally framed with a 
close adherence to Scripture language. The earliest 
of these was put forth by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 ; the latest is the Declaration 
of Faith Issued in America by the Richmond Con- 
ference in 1887. For Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. Confessions, in vol. iii. p. 888. Member- 
ship in the Society is now either by ‘ convincement ' 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England, by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give these children at first 
only an associate membership. 

For fifty years or more after the founding of Quakerism there 
was no regular membership ; those who were ‘ grown in the 
Truth ’ were invited to sit in the business meeting, and lists of 
suoh persons were kept. In 1787, In connexion with poor relief, 
a rule as to settlement was set up by the London Yearly Meet- 
ing, which incidentally directed ‘ the wife and children to l>« 
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deemed members o< the Monthly Meeting of which the hui^band 
or father is a meiuber, not only durinir his life, but likewise 
after his decease, uittil they shall gain another settlement 
elsewhere.' 

The Society is opposed to sacerdotalism, believing 
that all true aisciples — men and \^'oineii — are 
channels through which grace may flow to others 
(Jn 7^****). This involves a rosponsihility upon the 
w'hole memhership to be good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Persons — men and women 
— whose gifts are approved by the Clmrcb may be 
* recorded ’ as ministers, but they have no salary 
or separate duties. The s[)iritual stimulus of 
Quakerism has at many periods been provided 
mainly by ministers itinerating ‘under religious 
concern,* and their ex})enses arc then alwa 3 ’^s gladly 
l>orne. The Meeting for Worship is cliaracterhstic 
of the bTionds. Here there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangement; tlie Meeting gathers on a ba.sis of 
bileiice, or, more accurately, of waiting upon the 
Lord, with freedom for the offering by any of 
prayer or praise, ministry or teaching, under the 
guidance of the Spirit. Where the group-fellow- 
>hip and worship of such a meeting are strong, the 
spiritual communion is a very real thing; hut 
other t 3 "pes of meeting for teaching and evangel- 
istic piirjjoses are also found helpful, now that the 
Society is again expanding its borders. Tn them 
all, group-fellowslni), wi/le-sprcad ^e.''I)on^il)ility, 
and .spiritual guidance are u.sually empliasized. 
In many parts of Ameri(ia, however, a pastoral 
system has been established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quaker movement had at first little organi- 
zation ; it depended luainlj^ on gioup-life and in- 
spired leaderslii}). General meet ings of neighbour- 
ing groups were held, and each group had iis local 
leaders or ‘elders,* and received occasional visits 
from the itinerating leaders or ‘ Publishers of 
Truth.* In 16o.‘l business meetings for country 
districts began in the North, and h^^ 1060 we find 
a general business ineeliiig for the whole country 
held at Skiplon. This incipient organization ditl 
not survive the storm of per.secution after the 
Restoration, and the present s^'stem is due to the 
lahour.s of I'ox in 1667 and succeeding years. The 
Monthly Meeting, con.slsting of a group of meet- 
ings, is the executive unit of governnioiit, re- 
ceiving ami ‘disowning* members, ai>i>ointing 
‘elders’ and ‘overseers,’ and caring for the meet- 
ings Composing it. A su])crior meeting hehl 
quarter! 3 ' links together a grouj> of Monthly Meet- 
ings, \vhile tlie Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yearl 3 ' Meeting, which legislates for the whole 
ho(i 3 ’ ami does centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name (T its general 
executive committee, ‘ tlie Meeting for vSufferings,* 
taking us back to the old day.s of per.seculion. 
Tliese Church-meetings are now open to all mem- 
hers, both men and women, and qm^stions are not 
decided by voting, hut by the ‘Clerk’ recording 
‘the .sense of the meeting* in a minute that 
expresses the weight of si^iritual judgment on the 
matter in hand. The practical result is conserva- 
tive and unifying, for minorities are resjiected, 
and there is no cleavage into parties. 

4 . Antecedents.— I'lie first Friends spoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris- 
tianity after a long and dark night of apostasy, 
R. M. Jones, in Studies in MysticoX IteUfjion, ha.s 
pointed out liuw the Separatist sects of the Long 
t’arliament period were the product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. ‘ There was 
in England ... a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indwelling’ (p. 469). The Familists and 
Boehmists on the one liand, and the General 
Baptists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Quakerism, although the }>roof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the case of the 
Baptists (see below). In Journ. Friends* Histor. 
Soc. viii. 1U4~1()6, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards’ Gatiynena (1646-47), that all the dis- 
tinguishing views of Friends are found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ‘ errors, heresies, and 
blasphemies.* ‘ It was as if George Fox had put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawm out 
wdiat few bits of iron there were in it.* The 
‘Seekers* (cf. the parallel Dutch ‘ Collegian ts *) 
w'ero the direct forerunners of Quakerism. They 
w'ere persons who had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, having found no rest in current forms or 
doctrines, were w’aiting, in a fellow'ship of pra 3 ’^er, 
for a further revelation and a new’ demonstration 
of the Spirit. The message of Fox found a quick 
response in the honest and good ground of their 
Jiearts. See SEEKJiit.s. 

5 . History. — Ceorge Fox, of Fenn 3 ^ Drayton, in 
Leicestershire (16-4-1691), the founder and prophet 
of Quakerism, learnt the trade of a shoemaker, 
and developed a singular purit 3 ’ and sincerity of 
character. He spent some years, from 1643 on- 
wards, in a fruitless quest for truth ; no man could 
satisfy his search. 

‘And wlien all my hopes in . . . all Men was gone,' he sa^s, 
*80 that 1 had nothing outwardly to help me, nor couhl tell what 
to do, then, O th«*n I heard a Voice which Raid, Ttierc* i» one, 
even Jchuh, that t'an sjM'ak to thy UoiMtition ; and, w^hen 

I heard it, m.> Heart did leap lor Jo>. . . . For, Inough I read 
the S«‘ripturc8, that spake of Christ and of Hod, \'et I knew 
Him not, but by Hov<>lai ion, as He who tiath the Key did open, 
and as the Fattier of Lite drew me to iim Son 63 His Spirit’ 
{Journal, ItJlM ed., p. 8). 

A direct experience of trutli came to Fox through 
the.sfc ' openings,' as lie called tliem, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young prophet a 
spiritual outlook on the w hole of Jife, and .‘'Cnt him 
forth with a burning mes.sage. At Maii.slieJd, in 
J64S, a coiiqiany' of ‘ slial ici i*d ’ Bapt ists accepted 
his me.ssage, and became tlie Jir.^t group of ‘ Chil- 
dren of tile. Light.* In Itiol lie gatliered Quaker 
groujis in Yorkshire, espiadally among Seekers at 
lhilh 3 % near l)unca.ster, and at Wakefield, where 
William I )ewshuiy ( 1621-16KS) and .lames Nayler 
( 161 S-1 660) were ‘ convincful.’ But June 1602 was 
the creative moment in the lii.story of Quakerism. 
Fox louiitl ‘a gn*at peojde in white raiment,* 
waiting to he gathered, in a large cummunit 3 ’ of 
Seekers in Westmorland, wlio liad meetings 
throughout the di.-.triet, and who met from all 
}iarts once a monlli, for religious fellowship, at 
Fre.ston FaUiitk. The 3 ’ were men of deep religious 
teiiijier arnl wide Bihle knowledge, and many 
hundreds of ilumi, under the influence of a few' 
powerful meet mgs, w on for themselves the same 
lirst-hand experience of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjo 3 ’ed. Their leaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
16JS2), Francis llowgill (1618-1069), John Audland 
(1630-1604), Edward Burrough (1633-1663), and 
otliers, furnished the movement with the ‘ Pub- 
lishers of Truth* who, with help from the York- 
sliire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1654, and then, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
sjiecial attention to J^omlon, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
ami Scotland. It was readily accepted by many 
Seekers and some Baptists, but rouseil the dominant 
l*uritan sects to great hostility. 

' Hatari,' nay the CuuilM*rlancl and Westmorland ministers, 
* dcHgorgeth from hi« hat< fiil 8tt>tiiA<^'k a swarm of QnakerR ; 
the»p . . . came u]K)n us like a furioim Torrent: all 1 b on fire 
on the sudden, many are unnetled, the foundations shalwui, 
and some apostatize : here we are heaten off, and are forced to 
lay other things aside, that we might more fully binde ourselves 
to quench these flames' (The Affreement of the AsaoerntM 
Miniaiertt etc., 1666, cited from B. IHghtingale, The Ejected q/ 
lB6t in Cumberland and Westmorland^ Manchester, lOl], 
i. 98). 
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Extravaj,^aii(!f;H of conduct at tentled the beginnings 
of the movement, especially in tlie disturbance of 
ininisterB, virulent and aggressive controversy, 
and unwise testifying by signs, ciilininating in 
Nayler’s Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1656, in sign of the cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much sporadic persecution, the 
qualihed religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating ‘ Publishers of Truth * 
their opportunity, and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The .‘'torni ot sutlering in 
the early years of the Re.st oral ion period cut oil* 
many of the first leaders, and left the body weak- 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im- 
prisoniiient at Lancaster and Scarborough (1664- 
16G6), wa.s ‘a.s a man buried alive.’ On hi.s release 
he devoted himself to binding Friends together in 
corporate life, e.s]iecially by organizing ‘Monthly 
Meetings ’ throughout England. Opposition, known 
a.s the Wilkinson-Story controversy from its two 
chief Itiade.rs, showed itself from tho.se who dis- 
trusted all human arrangements ; it lasted from 
1673 till after ITOU, hut at the time tlie strengthen- 
ing of organization greatly assisted the brieiids, 
and their numbers increased in spite of j)er.seciition. 
Some men of great ability joined tlie movement : 
Isaac Penington (1616-1079), convinced in 10.>8 ; 
William Penn (1644-1718), convinced in 1667; 
Roliert P>arclay (1648-1090), also convinced about 
1667; and George Keith (1638-1716), who about 
169‘i led a .sejiaratiun from Friends. M ith the 
passing of the Toleration Act (1689) a period of 
prosperity and tra<liti<'naUsm set in, during which 
the Society devotcil itself to its discipline instead 
of to the rai.singof sjiirilual lea«lcrsand the aggres- 
sive work of the (Church. Tn 1731, t^ainuel Rowiias 
(1676-1753) wrote : ‘The young generation of thi.s 
age don’t seem to come up so well as con hi be 
<lesire<i. The church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was in our youth nor is there 
but very little convini'-emoiit to what was then. 

15nt of revival n7i»'^n4'ii 

end of the century, dohii I'otlierjjill (1^^-; , 
had founded AcUworth Scluxd in L79, 
were la-ing interested in efliuvition, while John 

M-oolman (17^0- .‘f'e "’''"T''''X”HtTrrin.- 

Atueriean (Jimkerisni,’ was ’ f, 

rriciKls on Imtli sulos of tlie Atlantic to » 
witness on great human causes, such as auti 

Frimids at tlicir first entrame into Anioricain 
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sion of West Jerse., mi. i,e^an 

Uie Cly exrerinmnt ’ 

Massachusetts, they 

became a growing larwer. 

‘Their failure to alflv by is the priina^ 

expansion of human 1 win the t om inandins place in 
caiise of their larger hi.story pve promise. 

American civih/ation of '' ujiaerst ood, vailed for a fearless 

Their central Principle, properly u i t i„ personal 

education, for there ts »'« "^y\!hether in civil or reli|?ioiie 
responsibility, or in jg jjiven a chance to correct 

matters, unless light of the experfen^ of 

his narrow individualism of constructive leaders, 

larger groups of from civic tasks, the relaxing 

the later tendency to witnuraw 
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of the idea of reshaping the world, were due in the main to the 
lack of expansive edueation ’ (R. M. Jones, 7Vie Quakers in tits 
American Colonies, xxvi. f.). 

This same failure, leading to lack of Bible know- 
ledge and of teaching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious ‘llicksite’ division in America 
(1827-28). Klias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of conmiaiidiiig personal inllueiice, whose 
emphasis on the ‘s[)irit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
demner, Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctilicr, and Jiisti- 
her ’ {Journal, 1832 ed., p. 33u), caused him to pnt 
into the backgronml the person and work of Christ. 
Towards the close of bis life he came into conflict 
with the section of Friends who hehl ‘ evangelical * 
views w’itii regard to Christ and the Scriptures. 

In 1827 and 1828 a division took place in IMiila- 
delphia and some of the otJier American Yearly 
Meetings, in consequence of action by the * ehlers ’ 
against Hicks, those who wiUidiew not necessarily 
ideiititYing themselves with his vie>vs, hut taking 
the iMisition that God alone is Sovereign of the 
conscience, and that this iiialicnahle right must be 
preserved ‘ unfettered by the hainl of man and un- 
alloyed with prescribed modes of faith, framed in 
the will and wisdom of tlie creat ure ’ (see I'lioma.*^, 
Hist, of Friends in A^nericat 134 f.). The Society 
in Aiiierica was cleft in twain, and each portion 
lost tlie lialancing inihiemte of tlie other. Lnglisli 
travelling ministers had supported Amoncan 
Friends of the ‘ ortlioilox ’ scliool, and the separa- 
tions powerfully reacted oii the London Yearly 
Meeting. lu 1829 a declaratory minute was 
])assed,”aflirming belief in the iiispirabion and 
aiitliority oi the Bible and in the person and work 
of Christ. In 1835, Isaac Cvewdson (1780-1844) of 
Mancliester, a strong ‘evangelical,’ went beyond 
this by publishing A Hmrort to the Society oj 
Friend's, in which he freely criticized the writings 
of Elias Hicks. The attack developed into a 
reji'c.tion of the central doctrine of Quakerisni 
regarding the w'ork of Christ in the heart ; ami, in 
1836, ( ‘rewdsou and about 300 other I rieiids left the 
Society. Lomlon Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
ailonted a niediatii’g position, asserting on tlie one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of the 
early Friend.s, and on the other, in 1836, its faith 
in the aulliority of the Scriptures. The Society in 
Enclaiid followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Joseph John Gurney (1788-184/), an 
ardent pliilaiithropist and Bible stmlent, of evan- 
gelical hut spiritual views, though a vi.sit he nani 
t-o America in 1837 caused opposition from John 
Wilbur (1774-1856), who distrusted lus views find 
his ‘creaturcly activities,’ and led to a series of 
small ‘ Wilburitc’ .sece.ssions in some of the Ameri- 
can Yearly Mi-etings. That in Ohio, in 18o4, 
carried with it tlie sympathies of many hrieiids in 
the iiiiiiortant Yearly Meeting of Philadelnhia, 
which gradually retired into the smni-isolatcd 
position with ri>.spect to the other Yearly 
which it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much expHusion nut 
change in the group of Yearly Meetings staled 
‘Orthodox’ in the United States Census, and a 
Pastoral System with arranged Services has gamed 
great hold This group has found a unifying and 
Lnserving force in a re] iresentative Live-years 
Meeting and a uniform disf iplme, 

1902, blit sprang out of a Conference lield at Hich- 
mond. IndLn,.ln 1887. Edncat.on is now provided 
for in B number of good sp.hooJs and wlIeKes, of 
which Haverford, Pennsylvania, is tlie best known. 
PhiladelnUia Yearly hfeeting presen;™ a some 
what conservative type of its own. The so-caM 
Hicksite bodies have declined m membership, but 
are now showinp signs of fresh life, ™peciaJly in 
philantliropic and educational directions. Jbe 
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bodies, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the ‘orthodox* Yearly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook. 

In England, a great recovery of liber^ has taken 
place as the fruit of a large tolerance. The fenced- 
in life of a peculiar people has passed away, and 
the spiritual experience and message of briends 
have freely expressed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in philanthropy and education, 
in the service of business and public life, in the 
earnest study of social conditions, and, perhaps 
most characteristically, in the great ‘ Adult School * 
movement with a membership of over 100,000, 
which bears throughout the Impress of its Quaker 
origin. The Manchester Conference of 1895 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fresh life and 
thought of the age, and a strong educational and 
spiritual stimulus has been given through Summer 
Schools and tlie Woodbrooke Settlement at Bir- 
mingham. 

Irish Quakerism, begun by William Edmondson 
(1627-1712) ill 1654, TOcame organized as Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. In the Rebellion of 1798, Friends 
maintained their peace principles and succoured 
the distressed at the cost of great peril and suffer- 
ing. In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with the influence of an American 
travelling minister, of rationalistic views, Hannah 
Barnard. In more recent years the Society has 
responded to the same influences that have been at 
work in England. 

Scotland forms part of London Yearly Meeting, 
which also incluaes some groups of rriends in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South iVfrica. 
Friends in Canada have their own organization. 

English and Irish Friends have important 
foreign mission work in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantinople, and Poiiilia, mainly 
under the care of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association which was begun in 1868. American 
Friends have work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Japan. 

Conscription has almost crushed out Quakerism 
in France and Germany. Holland at one time had 
a number of Quaker groups, and produced the 
Quaker historian, William Sewel (1654-1720). 
There are several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark and Norway. 

6 . Ethical and social features. — Quakerism has 
been called ‘practical mysticism,’ and has always 
had ‘a moral earnestness and a social intensity 
which ^ved it from the easy pitfalls of mystical 
quests.* Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Light. Seeking to see the Liglit and to 
obey it, Friends gained clear vision on great moral 
issues. Their use of ‘ thee ’ and ‘ thou ’ to all ranks 
of men, and their refusal of ‘ hat-honour ’ and of 
oaths, were parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct before God 
and man. The Children of Light lived, as Fox 
said in 1651, * in the virtue of that life and |)ower 
that took away the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends has steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of war to the Cfliristian. Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, and kept their public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per- 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo their meet- 
ings, ‘for such practices are not consistent with 
the nobility of tne truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ* (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from complicity in slavery, and 
Mcame ^e back bone of the anti-slavery agitation 
both in England and in America, and, later, of the 
antbopiuin movement. They have taken a leading 
part in prison reform, ^^mperance work, and 


popular education ; they have originated and 
shaped the * Adult School ’ movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonies, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, tliey attempted the difficult 
task of righteous government, and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty oi 
public service : 

* Our conviction of the unlawfulness of war to the Ohristian, 
which prevents us from giving the military service to our 
country gladly rendered by many, should specially call us to 
voluntary sei^ice in other ways, even at the cost of much 
personal sacridue. Those who devote themselves with public 
spirit to the building of national charaerter, the shaping of 
righteous policy at home or abroad, or the manifold tasks of 
local or central government, are doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of Qod. But we feel the need in such service of 
continual watchfulness against bitterness of party-spirit, self- 
seeking, and disloyalty to the truth ' (BooA; of ChriHian Praetiee, 
London, 1911, p. 126). 

In private life, Quakerism has tended to produce 
a definite type of character — strong, straight, and 
serious — which has resulted from the habit of 
bringing the conduct of life to the test of the 
I Inward TJght, and from the personal responsibility 
in matters of religion tlirown upon each individual 
member. The type stands out supremely in such 
men as John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) and 
John Bright (1811-1889), and such women a.s 
Elizal»eth Fry (1780-1845). The wide influence 
exercised by Friends seems primarily due to this 
cultivation of a spirit nally enlightened judgment 
and an alert conscience. 

Problems. — In this section especially, the 
writer cannot do more than give expression to his 
own personal views. The So<;iety of Friends has 
to-day an opportunity not unlike that wliich it 
enjoyed at its rise, owing to the existence of 
nnmlx^rs of earnest- hearted seekers after truth, to 
whom the saceidotal and institutional forms of 
religion make little appeal, but who long for the 
help that comes from group-fellowship, penetrated 
by the living Spirit of Chri.st. At their best the 
Friends have this to offer ; but, w hile they are now 
alive to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
tlieir message, its actual emliodiment in w'orship 
and in life is often feeble. The two pressing 
problems which are now’ Imng faced are (1) to re- 
interpret Christian discipleship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the 20th cent., and 
(2) to give this group-discipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other corporate 
activities of the Society. The social conuitiou.s 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Friends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life. George Fox in 1656 laid bare wliat has 
proved to be the liesetting weakness of modern 
Christianity {Ep., no. 131) : 

•There is the Danger and Temptation to you of drawing your 
Minds into your Business and plojfging thrm with it, so that ye 
can hardly do anything to the Service of Ornl, but there will be 
crying, My Businera, My Business, and your Minds will go into 
the things and not over the things, and so therein yeao not 
come into the Image of God, in which is Dominion.' 

Ah Friends open their hearts to see and oliey the 
Light on the great social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will acquire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made ‘ friends of God and 
prophets.* Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of group-fellowship which will 
make the meetings (or worship and the other 
meetings of the Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their great witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8. Statistics.— The following statistics relate to 
members only ; there is also a large number of 
adherents. The figures in most c^ses are for the 
year ending 3lst Dec. 1910. 
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EUROPE — 

Great Britain 18,840 

Ireland 2,405 

Denmark, Franoe, Norway, Germany, Turkey . 200 

ASIA- 

Foreign Mission stations in Syria, India, Ceylon, 

China, and Japan 002 

AFRIOA- 

Oai>e Town, etc. 87 

Foreign Mission stations In Madagasoar . « • 2,671 

AMERICA— 

United States, so-called Orthodox branch . . 94,862 

,» ,. •> •> Hi(‘k8itc „ , . 18,401 

„ „ „ „ IVMlhurite, etc., branches . 4,000 

Canada „ „ OrUuxiox branch . . 1,000 

„ „ „ Wilburite „ . . 200 

Foreign Mission stations in Alaska, Mexico, and 

Jamaica 2,872 

AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND .... 645 


147,085 ! 


LiTKRATnRK. — A Substantially complete bibliography up to 
1892 is contained in three important works by Joseph Smith: 
A Deucriptiue Catalogue of Friends' Euuks, 2 vols., London, 
1867, Supplement, to a Descriptive Catalogue, do. 1803, and 
Bihliotheoa Anti-Quakeriana, do. 187.3. The following works 
will be found of special value : 

(1) PoUTV.— Robert Barclay, An Apology for tfut True 
Chritftian Divinity, Lat. 1676, Eng. 1678, and later editions ; 
see also his collected works, 1602 ; various treatiHes of Isaac 
Penington, collected works, 1681 ; do. of William Penn, 
collected works, 1726; Jonathan Dymond, Essays on Uie 
Principles of MoralUy, London, 1829, and later editions; John 
S. Rowntree, The Society of Friends, its Faith and Practice, 
do. 1901 ; Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends, do. 
(Doctrine) 1888, (Practice) 1911, (Church Govenunent) 1906. 
For the Inward l.ight, see Caroline E. Stephen, Quaker 

Awm waaw • » r .V . A i A../..-*-,.- A.. M\f\Q • ti AmmrrfA 


Strtmgholds*, do. 1907, and Light Arising, do. 1008; Edward 
Grubb. A utAon'fi/ and f/ie Light Within, do. 1908; J. Rendel 
Harris, The Guiding Hand of God, do. 1906: W. C. Braith- 


waite, ^Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of 

Friends, do. 1909 ; arul t he religions iioems of J. G. WhittJer. 

(2) Journals . — Records of service undertaken under religious 
exercise are the most characteristic torni of Quaker hterature. 
Among the most important are those of George Fox, 1694, 
etc . the original draft of which for 1050-1676 has been edited, 
with full llluHtrative notes, for the Cambridge Lniversity I r^ 
by Norman Penney, 2 vols., 1911 ; George Whitehead (1636- 


17M), Christian Progress, 172.5 ; Thomas Ellwood (1639-1718), 
Life, 1714, etc. ; Thomas Story (1662-1742), Journal, 1747; 
John Woolman, Journal, Dublin, 1776, etc., esp. ed. with J. G. 
Whittier's preface, liondon, 1900; Stephen Grellet (1772-1865k 
Memoirs, liondon, 1860; Elizabeth Fnr, Memoir, 1847, and 
Life by Georgina K. Lewis, do. 1910; Joseph John Gurney 
(1788-1847), Memoirs, do. 1864. 

(,S) HJSToHi\— The Friends' Reference Library, Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate, London, oonlains the largest ooUeetion in 
the world of MSS and printed materials. Its librarian, Norman 
Penney, is one of the secretaries to the Friends’ Historical 
Society, which publishes a quarterly JotimcU, 1904 0., and 
valuable Supple me nis. The Friends’ Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded 1904, also publishes a Bulletin (ed. Allen 
C. ’rhomas). For sufferings, see Joseph Besse, A Cdleetion of 
the Sujfferings of the People called Quakers, 2 vols., Ijondon, 
1768. For general history : William Sewel, Hist, of the HisSt 
Increase, and Progress of the Christian PeigAe called Quakers^ 
Ixnidon, 1722, etc. ; Samuel M. Janney, H^'st. of Friends, 4 vole.. 
Philadelphia, 1850-67 ; James Bowden, Hiet. of ths Society of 
Friends in America, 2 vols., London, 1850-64 ; Allen C. Thomas 
and Richard H. Thomas, Hist, of the Friends in Ameri^*, 
Philad. 1905 ; T. Edmund Harvey, The Rise cf the Quakers, 
London, 1906 ; Elizabeth B. Emmott, The Story of Qftakensm, 
do. 1908. A history, planned by the late John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, which should adequately exhibit Quakerism as a 
great experiment in spiritual religion, and should be abreast 
of the requirements of modern research, is now in course 
of preparation and publication. Three volumes have been 
pulJlished : Rufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, 
London, 1909, dealing with pre-Quaker mvstical movenienU ; 
Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac Sharpless and Amelia M. 
Gummere. The Quakers in the American Colonies, do. 1911 ; 
and W. C. Bralthwaite, The Beginnings of CJwaJrrmn, up to 
1660, do. 1912. For other historical studies, see Maria Webb, 
The Fells of Swarthmo(vr Halt, lA>ndon, 1806, and I he Penru 
and Peniniftons, do. 1867; Robert Barclay, The Lgfe 

of the Religious Societies of the Cominn^iweatth, do. 
Thomas Hodgkin, George Fox'i, do. 1897; H. G. Wood. 
Ge^jrge Fox, do. 1912; John Wilhelm Rowntree, Emu’I/s 
A ddresses, do. 1906; John S. Rowntree, Life and Work, do. 
1908- For the Adult School Movement, see J. W. Rowntree 
and Henry B. Binns, Hist, of the Adult Seho^ Momn^t do. 
1903. For the distribution of the Friends in the United States 
of America, see Special Reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
Religious /iodws (1906), Wa«bington.l910, i. Index, s.v. ‘ If riendi, 
ii. 294-806. WiLtJAM C. HkAITHWAITB. 


FURIES.~See Eumenides, Erinyes. 


GABARS.— The name popularly applied to the 
Zoroastrians still residing in Persia ™ 
distinction to their co-religionists in India, the 

‘’TThe’’Mme.-The term ‘Gabar,' ‘Gabr,’ or 

■Guisbre’ is of uncertain origin, 

bv some Persian lexicographers with the Aiau. 

is iriven as the source of Gabar, is itseii aenv^ 
froS Other variants of the P^rs form 

r% - ^ A n Tt 18 also noteworthy in this 

words gtUr and g&wr connote I /Ig," 

‘UuBsian* respectively (‘f;«“;^"/{f4urUig the 

ThTvtew sometimes ’ndvaneed that Ga6r ren^- 

ifk-eYvWuM ‘H: 

Kirghm say people who iiihabited 

name of an unidentified P J. +: (Kadloff, 

Turkestan m T^HiaUe. St. 

travellers the appellations ‘Gutbres, immures. 


‘ Gauvres/ and ‘ Gaori * are found, the latest Eng- 
lish form is ‘ Gabar.’ The Gabars designate them- 
selves, however, as Zardushttdn, ‘ Zoroastrians,* 
or Bih’dlnan, ‘those of the good religion,’ and 
also Parsls, from Kars or Pars, the old province of 
Persia Proper- Gah'ar, on the other band, is a 
derogatory term not used among Zoroastrians. 

2. Statistics. — It was impossible before the be- 
ginning of the 19th cent, to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian pojuilation wdio, 1^“® 

Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censuses taken by 
European travellers. L)iipr6 (1807-1809) and Kin - 
neir (1813) give an estimate of 4000 families ; 
Trezel (1807-1809) mentions 8(K)0 Gabps at Yazd 
and in the surrounding villages ; Christie (1 809) and 
Frazer (1821) 3000 families in the whole of Persia ; 
Abbot (1846) 800 families at Yazd and m the 
neighbourhood ; Petermann (1854) registers 3000 
fantilies in Persia, of which 120() were at Yazd ; 
Goldsinid (1866) 4,500 at Yazd and Kirmaii ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (ef. Houtum- 
Schindler, ZDMG xxxvi. [1882] 64). k 

If we consult the censuses taken m 1864 by 
order of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of 77U 
individuals, distributed as follows: 6658 at Yazd 
(3310 men and 3348 women) ; 932 at Kirmftn ; 

1 100 at Teheran ; and 21 at Shirftz (cf. Iloutum- 

’ Schindler, p. 56). 
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Tn October 1879, Houtiim-Schindler obtained 
the following figures : total population, 8499 indi- 
viduals (4367 men and 4132 women), distributed 
as follows ; Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhood 
5241 ; Kinnan 1498, and in the neighbourhood 
258 ; Bahrfimabad 58 ; Teheran 150; Kfishan 15; 
Shiraz 25 ; Bushire 12 (cf. Ojp. cit, p. 55). 

In the month of February 1892, Kaikhosril 
T. Khorsend, Agent of the Persian Zoroastrian 
Amelioration Fund, after having visited Yazd, 
Kirman, and the other localities inhabited by 
Gabars, gave the exact number of the Zoroastrian 
population in Persia as amounting to 9269. 

In 1902, Ardashir Eclalji, the Teheran Agent for 
the Parsis of Bombay, furnished Jackson with 
statistics (Pcmn, Past and Present, p. 425) which 
show that the total number of Gabars in Persia 
was alH)ut 11,(K)0. The figures, as Jackson states, 
indicate that the number of Zoroastrians is in- 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3, Ethnography. — Ancient authors are agreed 
in placing the Persians, especially the women, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the human 
race {e.g,, Xenoph. Anah. iii. 2. 25 ; cf. Brisson, 
De regio Persarum principattt, ed. Lederlin, S trass- 
burg, 1710, pp. 561-663). The sculptures of the 
Achiemcnian and Sasanian neriods have fixed the 
features not only of the Persians hut also of 
the conquered races — evidence which allows of 
the establishment of valuable comparisons. After 
the Muhammadan conquest one can follow the 
intermixture of races which have successively 
obtruded themselves upon Persia through con- 
quest or invasion — the Semites with the Arabs, 
the Turanians with the descendants of Tamerlane ; 
under the Sefavid dynasty (15th- 17th cents.) the 
Georgian and Armenian element prevailed and 
played a preponderating part in the crossings of 
race. It was only in the 19th cent, that I’ersia 
became restricted to its own national resources. 

As for the Gabars, the isolation caused by their 
reli^ou-s faith and by persecution must have cre- 
ated special conditions for them and perhaps 
assured the persistence of the tyjie, if one could 
be perfectly .sure that, in conformity w'ith the 
sentiment which opposed marriage with non-Zoro- 
astrians, legitimate or illegitimate unions were 
never contracted between the Gabars and the 
other nationalities. Travellers who have met 
them have often described them. It seems that 
the fine Persian type — absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd — has sulfered liecanse of their 
persecutions, their difficult life, and their toilsome 
occn[»atiori8. The amelioration of their material 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva- 
tion of the race. 

4. History. — The battles of Buwayb and Qadi- 
siyya (A.D. 635-37) and the last defeat of Nihawand 
(641 ) put an end to the great Sasanian empire which 
had lasted more than four centuries (226-652) (see 
art. Sasanians). The king Y azdagird iii. escaped, 
and after painful struggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where he was murdered by a miller 
who coveted his jewels (651-2) (Tabari, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, ch. Ixviii.).’ The Arab con- 
quest did not spread at once throughout the whole 
kingdom ; the Persians continueu for some time 
to resist, entrenched in different countries, especi- 
ally in Pars, the heart of the dynasty and king- 
dom, and in the northern and hilly region of 
'rabari.stan where the Ispahhads, or military 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their independence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that the Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. Pabsis). The results of the 
conquest were neither so rapid nor so complete as 
is generally supposed. The choice between the 
QuPaii and the sword was not strictly imposed on 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and were 
allowed to profess their religion on condition of 
paying the yiaya— a hist arrangement, on the 
whole, as the non-Muslim subjects of the Khalifs 
were exempt from military service and the alms 
{sndaqat) obligatory on the Prophet’s followers. 
According to al-Baladhuri, it was a rale (see 
below), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all the evils iiLsejiarable 
from military expeditions; hence tlie miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over which historians 
have always lamented. 

If the position of the natives, including not only 
Zoroastrians, but also Jews and Christians, im- 
niediately after the conquest, was fairly tolerable, 
it grew worse under the Umayyad Khalifs ; war 
had degenerated into raids, and strict orders fr<»m 
I)ama.sciis obliged the Governors of the Persian 
provinces to grind down the populations and to 
drain money from them. The subject races suf- 
fered much on account of (hat policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell chiefly on the jicasants, 
who were unable to make their complaints listened 
to by the rulers. 

The old aristocracy and landed proprietors 
(diJiqdns) were able to preserve power, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving (lie 
conquerors, who could not dispense with their 
administrative talents ; hut it was not so for the 
humbler class. As is pointed out by Van VIoten, 
the ambition and social })ride of the Arabs, com- 
bined with their greed, oflered an insuperable 
obstacle to the amelioration of tlieir lot. The 
non-Arab Muslims were regarded by the Arabs 
as no better than slaves. 

* Nothing, ' says Taliftri—in o( the revolt of Muktar 

(683-87), whose supporters consisted to a (freat extent of clients 
—‘so exasperated toe (Arab) Kufans a.s to t.ee Muktar assijfn to 
the clients their share of the sixjil. “ You iia^e takeri from us 
our clients,** they said, “ who are the 8pt)il whieli (iod hath 
destined for us, with all this provinee. VVe have liberated 
them, hoping: for a reward from GcmI, hut vou do not troul>le 
yourself alKiut this and cause them to share in our lK>f»ty ’ ’ 
(Reeherches mr la (htmi'iuilUm arahe . . . goui U khali/at des 
ChnayadeM, Amsterdam, 181)2, p. 16). 

Under the cruel government of Uajjaj ibn Yusuf, 
converts to Lslam witc compelled to pay the jizyn, 
which caused great discont/cnt among them, and 
led them to join a rebellion which was quenched 
in blood. The non-Arab Muslims were sent to the 
villages with their names branded on tbeir hamls. 
Their discontent was further increased by the lo.^s 
of the hope of ever liecoming the equals of their 
conquerors, and gr<*atly contributed to the fall of 
the Umayyads and the rise of the Abhasids, in 
spite of the eflbrts of the tolerant and enlightened 
Umar ibn 'Abd-al-'Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke his officials when they 
complained of the large number of conversionn m as it 

a as a loss to the revenue of the State, aaying^ that <hwl ha^l sent 
His prophet to act as an Ufiostle, not as a tax-collector. lie 
Uave almoHt the same answer to the governor of KhoraHan, who 
also complained that the people emnrata’d Isliim in onier to be 
exempt from the fizya, and avoided circumcision, affain sayinj^ 
thatCiCHl Hcnt Muhammad to make known His true faith unto 
men, and not to circumcise them (cf. Doej', L'lzlamitnMt, 
Leyden, 1875), p. 180 f.). 

The revolt of Sindbad the Magian (755-50) is 
connected with the Shi’ite movement, and is con- 
sidere<l os the last eflbrt of the Fersian nation t-o 
recover its independence, 

Sindhild was a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
rig:ht man who had embraced the cause of the Shi'ites and 
helped to raise the AbbaMids to the Khalifate, but was most 
ungratefully treated by the latter, and finally murdered by 
al-Slanijiur. Though a great propagandist (he had converted 
many dihqAn$), he was not Intolerant, as Is shown bv his 
friendship with a Gabar and from the support given to him by 
the Magians. Sindbid started from Nishapur, his native place, 
under the pretext of avenging Ahu Muslim’s murder, collected 
a numerous troop of followers, occupied Uai, where he took 
possession of Abu Muslim's treasures, and then declared that 
he was bent on Hija* and the destruction of the Ka’ba. His 
armv was composed of heterogeneous elemente— Magians of 
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Tabarist&n, ShFites, and others, whom he persuaded that Abu 
Muslim was not dead. Sindhad was defeated and killed bv an 
Ahbasid ohiet, and so tMided that inhun etaion which had lasted 
seventy da^s according to some, seven 3 ears accordmg to 
others. 

The fall of the Umayyad Khalifs marked 
the end of the purely Arab period, and the 
accession of the Abbasid Klialifs inaugurated a 
new era, in which tlie Persiaii element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khahfate was 
transferred from Damascus to Iraq, and the ad- 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were revived ; 
the festival of the Nnuruz (first, day of the Persian 
year; see Festivals and Fasts [Iranian]) was 
resuscitated ; on the coins a Khalif appeared 
clothed in the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official court-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zoroastrian. 
origin), the Barmecides (752-804), wisely directed 
the affiiirs of the Khalifate, till the jealousy of 
Ilarun ar-Rashid led him to destroy the gramlsons 
of Barmak and many members of that family. 
The Barmecides gloried in being the de.scendants 
of the Majrian Barmak, the high nriest of the 
temple of Nawhahar at Balkh ; and during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastrians enjoyed a 
sort of protection, since the Barmecides clearly 
retained a certain partially for tiieir former co 
religionists (cf. L. Bonvat, ‘ Les Barmecides, d’aprbs 
les Iiistoriems arahes et persans,’ in Bevue du munde 
miisulniany Sejd. 1912, pp. 3-131). 

It was in the 9th cent, that some provinces 
began to separate from the Khalifate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The 'ffi.hirids (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Ivhorasan ; the 
Salfiirids (872-902) were succeeded by the Samanids 
(902-999), who were the grandchildren of Saiuan, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Islam by a governor of 
Kliorasan ; the other ruling families of Buhvayhids 
(932), Ghaznavids (973-1038), and Seljilqs (1038- 
1H4) disappeared one after the other. 

The murder of the last Ahbasid Khalif and the 
sack of Baghdad (1258) by the Mongols under 
Hulagu Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, put 
an end to the Khalifate. Next came Timur and 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is supposed 

that the small Zoroastrian comiiinnities of Gujarat 
vere reinforced by the fugitives who fled before 
(he invasion, Gauars and Muslims ftbke contn- 
imted to TimtipB ghastly pyramids of heads so 
often alluded to. . , 1 

During this long period the Persians hmi 
gradually embraced Islam, and the number of the 
Faithful worshippers of Ahura Mazda yearly de- 
creased. Tlie Zoroastrians were still quartered m 
Fare and Kirman, but down to the present day 
their history is shrouded in obscurity. It was 
OTly under die Sefavid dynasty, after tfie conquest 
of Eorasan l.y Shah Isn.a'if (1510 . that Perem 
recovered for the first tune a political unity. 
Under Shah 'Abbas we find the UaWrs at Isfahan, 
and we can obtain some mrticulars about thon^ 
throuRh the accounts of tlie Ituropean travellere 
who visited the Sefavid court. Shah Ahbite had 

sent for them aiid Rad 

outskirts of the city beyond the river /andan Kua. 
We ow?to Pietro .fellaValle a good description of 
that settlement *^1,. „ewtown (that of the 

Tauria, touches Isfahan as a 8u course of time, the 

present separated by 8]^*^ inrirnaRino- in a wonderful way, 
number of the inhabitonis daily two aforesaid 

Isfahan an«J that residentie of the Uabars mm 

will form but one place. That is the re^ n 

know whether I can of that same town 

suburbs, or rather ^onstderalile sec ^he borouKh 

Isfahan. Like the ^ name that 

of our Rome, that place of the Oaoan nae w 


know of than “ the residence of unbelievers,” Just as we call 
the place inhabited bj tiie Jews “the Ohetto.” It is well 
built , the sim'ts are larjre and sirai|;iit, hanriBonier hy far 
than thuse of Chulfa, because it was built more caif’iully i but 
all the bouses are low, one-storeyefi, and plain, quite m keepin(f 
with the poor condition of tlie tenants. In that respect they 
differ from (Jiolfa, which are very good and well kept, because 
the Gabars are poor and destitute ; at least they appear to be 
so ’ (ed. Paris, 1661, ii. 104). 

Don Garcias de Silva y Figueroa, in his description of 
JftiAh&n (L' A in ha usade de/Vmi Gareimdf Silva y Figueroa en 
Perse, tr. Wie<juefort, Paris, 1607, p. 179), mentions tlie four 
settlements outside the town, and (fives a sketch of * Gabrabad,* 
w'hich was 'within a musket shot’ of the building where the 
Ambassador had put up. lie estimates the number of the 
houses at about three thousand, forming several long, broadi 
and straight streets, in some places shaded by trees to protect 
the people against the heat of the climate, so that it passed 
for a large and handsome borough, and even for a pretty town, 
though it was only ten years since the king of Persia had 
obliged the Gabars [called Gavres by Don Garcias] to leave their 
native land and to come and live near Isf.ahan. (This gives 
the approximate date of the foundation of Gabrabari, Figueroa 
being m Persia in 1618.) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Ouures 
(Gabars) at Isfahan, says that it was built partly for the Gabars, 

* who had their own ward beyond the river, in order to prevent 
them from passitig through the great avenue of the TcViar-bag, 
and to allow' them on their way home to take the shortest cut 
and reach their dw'ellings more rapidly.' That ward was 
simply a big village of which the first houses were not far from 
the river. The avenue which led from Isfahan to that bridge 
was larger and longer than that of the Tchar-bag, and was 
equally planted on both sides with a handsome row of trees, 
but w'ithout any channel in the middle (cf. Tavernier, Six 
Voyages en Tvrquie, en Perse, etc., i. 409). 

(Jhardin registers the destruction of that prosperous place. 
Besid<‘H the suburbs of Isfahan (already descTibed by him), he 
mentions two others beyond the river, built on its banks and 
connected witli it by two bridges; one of the suburbs, Sadat 
Abad, ‘the abode of F'elitnty,’ was the place where the Gabars 
were first quartered. They were expelled from it in order to 
turn their borough into a place for pleasure, with b^***”. 
baths, mosques, and palaces. It had been built by Shah 
•Abbas II., who transferred the Gabars to the other end of Julfa 
(cf. Kaempfer, Ainoenitalum exotiearum, etc., p. 164). Chardin 
explains that 'Abbas the Great had brought to Isfkhkn the 
Armenians and Gabars, but had located them outside the town, 
because they were artisans. Those families (Chardin says 
1600) had cotne from Kirman, and at 'Abbas’ death many re- 
turned to their country ( Voyages en Perse et autres Ifeuz de 
lUJrieiU, iii. 75“77, etc.). Dauber still mentions Gabrabad os a 
handsome village. It was, of course, the new one {Les lieauUz 
de la Perse, pp. 61-68). Its vestiges still existed in the early 
twenties of the 19th century. 

Ker Porter mentions the settlement as follows: The 
liberal spirit of Shah Abbas tolerated the existence of the 
Gabars at Isfahan, where afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a marl, ana enlarged the suburb still called ‘ Gusora- 
had,'' but, like that of the Armenian colony at Julpha, it is 
fallen to decay : nothing now inhabiting its ruined streets, but 
houseless dogs and the refuse of the people' {Travels tn 
Georgia, Persui, etc., ii. 46). 

No trace of Gabrftbad can now be found. Three 
hundred yards below the bridge of Julfa, and at 
about the same distance above the Pul-i-Kliam, 
tUe river is crossed by the Pul-i-Jliubi, a brick 
bridge of fourteen arenes — a sort of aqueduct to 
convey water to the palace of Haft-dast on the 
northern bank. The suburb upon the southern 
bank at this spot was known as Galiristiin Ijecause 
it was inhabited by the Zoroastrians ; but the 


was — - 

where he kept his seraglio. The name alone haii 
survived. Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is preserved in one of the many appellations of the 
Pm-i-Khaju ; it was called ‘ Bridge of the Gabars, 
because it led to the suburb of Gabristiln and was 
built by 'Abbas II., in order that the Gabars might 
not pass across the main bridge of Julfa (Curson, 

Persia, ii. 47-49). ■. xi. o r 

The condition of the Gabars under the ^efavid 
kings, if not enviable, was still respectable ; but it 
grew worse after the Afghan invasion. 
having taken possession of Qandah&r, the Persian 
king sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt, and Mir Va'iz’s son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op- 
portunity whiuli occurred when the Afghans of 
Herat threatened the N.E. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prince of Muskat settled 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. That invasion 
caused the direst calamities to the Zoroastrian 
communities, Mabmtld having chosen KirmS.n 
rather than the deserts of Sist&n. Kirm&n and 
Yazd were the places where the bulk of the 
Zoroastrian communities were still important. 
Tavernier says (op, cit, p. 431) that, when he 
visited Kirman (1664), there were ten thousand 
Zoroastrians there. Slaughter and enforced con- 
version distressed the faithful. 

At the time of the second invasion of 
the prince persuaded the Zoroastrians of 
Kirman to join his troops and to avenge the 
wrongs they had sustained for centuries (Han way, 
The Revolutions of Persia^ ii. 149). The simple 
Gabfirs were easily persuaded, and enlisted unaer 
the banner of their old enemies. Their fate, after 
the siege of Isfahan (21 at Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One or the captains of a Gabar corps bore the 
Musalman name of Nasirallah, but Hanway con- 
siders him as a Parsi or Gabar (op. cit, p. 152). 
Under Nadir Shah and his successors enforced con- 
versions, exactions, and slaughter again iiarassed 
the Zoroastrians. 

The siege of Kirman by Muhammad Agha dealt 
them a deadly blow, and they shared the general 
fate of the native population (1794). In 1810, 11. 
Pottinger saw a pyramid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the Kadjar eunuch’s victory. As for 
Tima’r’s old trophy, skulls of Gabars were cer- 
tainly blanching in the same pile with those of the 
Muhammad.an vitdims. The ruin of the quarter 
of the Gabars is ascribed to that time as well as 
the loss of their valuable MSS. Khanikotl* says 
that their number amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals (Mtmoire sur la partie rniridionvUe de 
VAsie CentraUt p. 193). 

Ker Porter, who visited them after those awful calamities, 
desoribes the Qabars ‘ with eyes bent on the ground and iwuir- 
inp tears for lustral water on their dishonoured shrines.’ Yazd 
still contained four or five thousand faithful, and, from the 
comparative respectability of so considerable a bod3', * they 
more openly exercised the offices of their religion there, and 
from the same reason at Kerman, than is ever attempted by tiie 
poorer Gabars in the villages about.' But, on the whole, the 
condition of the Kinuinu was not so good as that of the Yazdis 
(op. cit, p. 60). 

At all times the fallen condition of the former 
lords of the land had impressed travellers. We 
may quote the opinions of some of them. 

Pietro della Valle, who saw them in their suburb of Gabr&bad 
under the tolerant rule of the $efavid princes, describes them as 
poor, simple husbandmen, carrying on no trade, earning their 
livelihoocl fop. dt. p. 104). They were all dressed in the same 
manner and in the same colour, similar to the cement made of 
bricks (p. 105). Figueroa, at Gabrab&d also (p. 179), points out 
the gentleness of their manners ; the women were quite free, 
and used to sit at their doors, spinning and weaving. At 
Kirman they had retained their old mode of living, dress, and 
religion (p. 177). 

According to Thdvenot, they were easily recognized by a dark 
yellowish colour that the men had adopted for their ji^rments 
and the women for their veil ; besides, the Gabar women, most 
of whom had fine features, never covered their faces (KUatum 
d'un voyage fait au Levant^ U. 216). 

Chardin thinks them not so well made or so white as the 
Muhammadan Persians (op. dt. p. 127). The men, however, 
were lusty, of a lofty stature, and had a good complexion. The 
women were coarse-looking, of a dark and olive-coloured com- 
plexion, which he ascribes to their poverty rather than to their 
nature, some of them having handsome features. 'The men had 
long hair and a full beard ; they wore a short tight Jacket and 
a cap of fine wool, very much like a hat. They dressed either 
in linen and wool stuffs or mohair, preferring the brovmiab or 
feuille-mort colour as being more suitable to their fallen condi- 
tion. The women were coarsely dressed, and Chardin empha- 
sizes his remark by saying that he had never seen anything that 
was so ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of the Gabars was so much like that of the Arabs 
that one would be inclined to think that the Arabs bad borrowed 
it from them when they conquered the land. They were agri- 
culturists, workmen, fullers, or furriers, and they nouMie oarpets, 
caps, and stuffs of a very fine wool. 

r>at)Iier (op. dt, p. 62) describes them as dad in a woollen 
stuff of a tawny colour ; the dress of the men was of the same 
shape as that of the other Persians, but the women’s dress 
was totally different. The latter used to go out unveiled, and 
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wore on their heads a scarf loosely twisted up (fagaUe d ta 
negligence) with another veil which covered their shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Bohemians. Their trousers were like 
the Swiss breeches which go down to the heels. Most of the 
materials worn by the Gabars were made at Kirm&n. 

The chief occupation of the Gabars was agri- 
culture. According to Chardin (op, cU, p. 127), 
they considered it not only grand and innocent, 
but also noble and deserving — a view quite in keep- 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners were 
gentle and simple ; they lived under the rule of 
their eiders, who were their magistrates, recog- 
nized by the Persians (op, cit. p. 128). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found them employed as labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners in 
the precincts of the Seraglio on account of their strict 
morality (Dosabhoy Framjee, The Par sees ^ p. 32). 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the poll-tax 
(^jizya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non-Muhammadan subjects, not to speak of the 
Armenians and J ews. As regards the Zoroastrians, 
the annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 660 tomans (£330), but, since the 
governors and collectors used to increase it, in 
order to make a profit, it w^as raised to nearly 2000 
tomans (£1000). According to statistics, a thou- 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to nay ; two 
hundred could do it easily ; two hundred with 
difficulty ; and the rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considering the 
prosperous position of the Zoroiistrians of India 
and the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
munities, it was highly desirable that something 
should he done through their influence in favour of 
their Iranian brethren. 

The position of the latter was, in the main, as 
follows : they were branded with the appellation 
of 'Gabars’ (infidels), and had to bear the same 
vexations as those experienced in India by the 
' Mahars ’ at the hands of the high-caste Hindus. 
Houtum-Schiudler, before the abolition of the 
jizya, stated (op. cit. p. 56) that the position of 
the Gabars was better than that of the Jews at 
Teheran, Kashfin, Shiraz, and Bushire, while at 
Yazd and Kirman the status of the Jews was pre- 
ferable. Tlie chief grievances of the Zoroastrians 
were the following ; they w’ere threatened with 
forced conversion ; the property belonging to a 
Zoroastrian family was forfeited for the use and 
benefit of the proselytes, in spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and property recently acquired 
could be taxed to tlie advantage of the mullahs up 
to the fifth of its value ; it was forbidden to build 
new houses or to repair old ones ; the merchants 
were subjected to taxes besides the ordinary 
customs-duties. The murder of Zoroastrians was 
not punished ; and their sanctuaries were often 
desecrated. The Gabars could not wear new 
clothes or ride a horse ; they were obliged to put 
on dull yellow ganiieiits — a permanent reminder 
of the disabilities which had been equally shared 
by the Jews and Christians who, under the reign 
of Muttawakil, were compelled by enactments 
(A.D, 850) to wear honey-coloured gowns, parti- 
coloured liadges, and caps and girdles of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to ride only on mules and asses, 
with wooden stirrups and saddles of strange con- 
struction. Again, any intercourse with the Gabars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were for- 
bidden to them. Besides, the inequaJity of the law 
in any Muhammadan country, which gives only 
the Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
imbelievers, is well known. 

The Parsis of India, whose lot had been so differ- 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of theii 
brethren without trying to better it. In t he middle 
of the 19th cent, a Bombay Parsi wrote : 
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nothing for our unfortunate co- religion- 
isti In Pwia? Our community possesses considerable weiirht. 
and mcludes amongst its members names known all over the 
world for their exertions in the cause of Immanity, and the 
amelioration of the condition of their countrymen generally. 
A deputation, therefore, of our race to the Persian court, duly 
u’ A I ^ government, and ijresented by the 

British Ambassador at Teheran, might, we believe, remonstrate 
with su^ess against the cruelties now practised upon our Zoro- 
astrian brethren in Persia. The amount raised by the capita- 
tion-tox now levied upon them, and which is attended by 
circumst^oes of so much cruelty, must be to the Imperial 
revenue insignificant in the extreme, and it is not Improbable 
that a dignified representation on the subject made by a suit- 
able embassy from the Parsis of India might succeed in abolish- 
ing It. Persian princes seldom know the true state of their 
subjects, and we (uinnot but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by au adequate elTort to relieve 
the miseries of our Zoroastrian brethren in the fatherland* 
(Dosabhoy Framjee, op. eit. p. 49). 


The Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund was 
started in 1854, and the trustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Limji Antaria, who left India on Slst 
March and was soon able to comirmnieate a report, 
which was quite calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of the Bombay Parsis. A meeting held 
under the presidency of Manakji N. I'etit took 
place in January 1855, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this re]>ort. In spite of the numerous 
grievances and disabilities whicli were made known 
in that report, the abolition of the was deemed 
the most urgent reform, and eiiorts were made 
towards it, altlmugh it took twenty-live years to 
bring it about ( 1 857-1 882). During t hat long period 
no opportunity w^as neglected to stir up public opin- 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabars. 


Manakji f.imji Antaria took advantage of the friendly dia- 
poaition of Henry Uawlinaon, British Ambassador at Teheran, 
U> have au audience witii Ute 8hah and describe to him the 
misenos of his Zoroastrian subjects. Rawliiison obtained a 
reduction of 100 tomum annually wrung from Yasd and 
Kirman. 

Another interview with the Shah was granted to a few 
members of the Boiiil)ay community, supported by E. B. 
EttStwick and Henry Uavvlinson, at Buckingham Palace, in 
June 1873. Tiie Slmh was pleased to give a 8ynii»athotic 
attention to the memorial presented by the Parsi <iepiitalioii, 
and ‘if he finds,’ says the reply, ‘that your co-religiotiists are 
subject to any undue severities, he will take care tiiuL redress 
is afforded them.’ But, in .spile of the kind disivobiLions of tlie 
prince, no change took place, and even a pressing appeal 
through tiie medium of the British Ambassador at Teheran did 
not reach the royal ear. 

It was only in 188‘- that Dinsha Petit, the President of the 
Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund, received through R. 
Thomson, of the British Embassy, the welcome news that the 
royal firman aholishetl theji 2 ^a-tax and relieved the Zoroastrian 
comniunitios of its payment, beginning with 2l8t March 1882. 
The firman w'rs given at Teheran in tiie month of August 1882. 
Thus ended their long canqiajgn of twenty-five years, which 
had coat the Persian Amelioration Fund niore than B109,564 
(jCIO.OOO) (for all particulars on the abolition of the jizyat see 
B. B. I’atel, Parsee Prakaah [GujaratiJ, pp. 657-662). 

The devoted agent, Manakii Limji Antaria, died 
in 1890. His successor was Tir Andaz Khorsend, 
an Iranian by birth, who died tliree years later. 
He worked at Yazd and Kiruian, w’here he started 
the Anjuman nnseri. After him tlie Coiniiiittee 
appointed Ardasliir Edalji, who worked till 1896. 
Prom that time there has been no paid agent. 
The affairs of the Iranian com muni ty are now 
managed by small committees appointed by the 
Bombay Fund, which has a capital of 287,600 
rupees, and issues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharamsdla (‘inn ) at 
Chaupati for the use of destitute Iranians who 
come to India to find employment and help (1881) ; 
and an agydri (‘ fire- tern pie’) for the exclusive 
benefit of the Persian Zoroastrians. The head- 
priest is an Iranian Ttwbed, and the ritual is purely 

Iranian. , . , . r 

5. Religion.— The Zoroastrians having lost for 
ever their political independence, we have now to 
describe the conditions under which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro- 
fess their religion. . « i. • • 

At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism, 
divided by sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


the risk of perishing. The contact of Christian." 
and Jews had created religious feuds and quariels, 
and the primitive Zoroastrian doctrine was altered 
to such an extent that modern scholars have much 
difficulty in distinguisliing the pure elements of 
the Mazdman creed from foreign ones. To those 
sectarian controversies must also be added the 
intolerance of the Zoroastrian priesthood to- 
wards Persian sects such as the Manicheeans 
and Gnostics — an intolerance which made them 
hateful. 

‘ Persecution had stirred up feelings of bitter hatred against 
the established religion and the dynasty that supported its 
oppressions and caused the Arab concpiest to appear in the 
light of a deliverance’ (cf. X. W. Arnold, Th§ Preaching o/ 
iHlain-t London, 1896, pp. 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism did not disappear at once; the 
Magians were tolerated and treated like ‘the 
people of the book.’ In support of this statement, 
we may quote al-Balkdliuri : 

‘ It seems that the Caliph Umar had some doubts as to how 
he ought to deal with them, but ‘Abdu’r-Ralmian b. Awf sprang 
to his feel anu cried : I bear witness of the Apostle of Qod 
that he said : Deal with them as ye deal with the people of the 
Book *’ ’ (ed. de Goeje, Leyden, 1866, p. 267). 

We have another examjile in the treaty con- 
cluded with the people of Dabil in Armenia. The 
safety of the lives of the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their property, 
churches, temples, and city- walls, as long as they 
consented to pay the land- and the poll-tax. Con- 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first , 
some were quite free, especially in the higher 
classes, and took place even before the conquest, 
such as that of Salman, one of the very first con- 
verts and a revered companion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the mege of 
Medina on account of his talents in engineering 
and military science. He gave up Zoroastrianism, 
forsaking his father and Ins luxurious home at 
Isfahan. The bent of his mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Christian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Qftdisiyya, four thousand 
soldiers from the shores of the Caspian Sea em- 
braced Islam, joined the Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of Jalula, and settled afterwards 
among Muslimi:'. in KClfa. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust them. His forebod- 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled ; he died the 
victim of a Persian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold {op, cit, pp, 177-180), who points out the 
simplicity and elasticity of Islrim, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualisin imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
certain that the hulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all converts were not sincere; 
the famous Ibn al-Muqaffa appears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, speaking of Mihyar, a native of 
Daylam, al-Karim ibn Buliran remarked that by 
embracing Islam ‘ he had merely passed from one 
corner of hell to another* (Ibn KiiallikUn, tr, de 
Slane, London, 1842-71, i. 432 and iii. 61) (8th 
cent.). Ibn al-Muqafia was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of Pahlavi. He was put to 
death about A.D. 760. 

£. G. Browne has admirably defined the period 
I of the two or three centuries which followed the 
I Arab conquest ; that period is generally supposed 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of the 
people. 

* It is, on the contrary,’ he says, * a period of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old and the new, of 
traiisfoniialion of forms and transmiffration of ideas, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it is true, Persia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national existence, being 
merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which stretched 
from Gibraltar to the Jaxartee, hut in the intellectual domain 
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she foon began to assert the eupreniacy to which the ability 
and subtlety of her |>eovIe entitled her ’ (Literary History of 
Pertiat London^ 1902ff.,i. 204). 

In fact, the Persian converts were to pjive firm- 
ness and strength to Isl&m (Dozy, V Islamisme^ p. 
156). The Arab and Persian scliolars have at their 
disposal ample materials for that study, but as 
regards the status of the Zoroastrian comniunities 
tlie information is meagre and disapjjoiriting. The 
historian has simply to register tlie rapid decline 
of the creative faculties in tlieir members, and to 
be grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per- 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
ments of their religious literat\ire have been pre- 
served down to the present time. 

At first, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoroastrians. 
The fire-temples, even wiien their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
niinishments were soFoetimes inflicted by the 
Muhammadan authorities upon those who at- 
tempted to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests were still important personages ; the 
Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries ; and, if the most valuable hooks 
of the Sasaiiian period disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests and the contempt of the 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that period have been 
preserved, and we can glean from the post-Sasanian 
literature information as to the position of the 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we may cite from the Pahlavi 
Ddtifttan-l Dlnlk the opinion of Manu^cihar, son of 
Yfidan-Yim, the high- priest of Pars and Kirman 
in tlie 9th century. According to anotlier i'ahlavi 
work of the same century, the Dlnkar(^ the high- 
priest, * the mobtd of mobtds^ was a sort of supreme 
J»ontiff, whose decisions were listened to by the 
Faithful {Dlnkar^f Sanjana, Bombay, 18741!., 
Eng. tr. p. 69). We can trust Maniiscihar to 
dis<5lose to us the real status of the <Mmi muni ties. 

' Tliat which you ordered to write alx>ut the way of knowing 
and underMtandiiig not being (or any one else but for your 
Mervant, was owing to your affection, and for the sake of kind 
regard; bn I on account of the importance of truth it is more 
expressly to be regarded as being proper to write also to other 
spiritual men, as to the learning nich is more fully studied by 
them. For, even with the perple\ing struggle of tiie tiend, 
and the grievous devastation and collapse which have h:tp)H*ned 
to religious people, after all, through the persistence of the 
sacred beings even now there are pontiffs, priests, high' priests, 
judges, and also other religious leaders of those of tlie religion 
in various quarters. Moreover, the other priests arjd sjnritmd 
men here enumerated have well considered the cx)mtuenlArv 
(/arid) of the text (mdnsar'i which is muttered, are a<;quainted 
with opinions explaining the religion, and are, in many places, 
the cause of preferring good works ’ (Ddfurldn-i DinUCt i. 6-7, 
tr. West, SEE xviii. [1882] 6 f.). 

Passing over three centuries, we shall now turn 
our attention to the northern part of Persia, 
Azarbaijan, at Rai, the capital of ancient Media, 
the Ragka of the A vesta (Yasvat xix. 18 ; Ven- 
dldCtdt i. 16), one of the most flourishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad. It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles : 
Khanifites, Shafi’ites, and Shi’ites had killed each 
other in its streets. In 1220 it was pillaged by 
Jenghiz Khan’s hordes. In spite of all these evils, 
the small Zoroastrian community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (13th cent.). The high- 
priest had still retained the title of Maubad 
Maubaddn, and had among his disciples the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 
best informer. 

This author was young Zartusht, son of Bahr&m, son of Paju. 
Bahram himself was a well-read mobed and an astrologer ; as 
tor Z'lrUisht, he was conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
could reaei a book wherein were recorded the chief events of 
the world, and the great deeds of the ancestors and kings, along 
with the explanation of Avesta and Zend and an account of the 
birth and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (c(. Itosen- 
be^, Zaratusht JVdma, St. PetersDurg, 1904, p. 21. 

That book, however, had grown old, and men 
were no longer able to read it, and an old mobed 


advised the young man to put it into verse ; lest 
the traditions — tlie origin of which nobody could 
remember, no une being able to understand their 
writing — miglit be lost. 

'Thou wilt do well to turn them into verse,’ says the old 
man, ‘In a pure style and in Peraian writing. Thou wilt 
adorn this holy law with thy skill and restore rites and holy 
laws.’ 

We see how much rites and laws had suffered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to suffer still 
more through Timur’s invasion. 

It was ill tlie end of tlie 16tli cent, that the inter 
course with tlie Parsis of India was renewed. The 
exodus of the little baud of refugees to the shores 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8Ui cent.) ,* 
others had fled to foreign countries in quest of 
security and liberty of conscience, but all re(;urd of 
them is lost ; no one can trace the ^lace of their 
settlements or tell the sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then the historian eatehCvS 
a glimpse of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

Iii the 14th cent., Mahy&r, a traxeller from the city of Uchh, 
on the Indus, stayed six years wit!) the lierbods of Sist&n ; he 
was taught by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India, 
lie brought with him a copy of the Vemiidad which had been 
niude ill SIsian in 1205, by one Ardashir Bahui&n. From this 
copy other copies were made. The oldest now extant are copies 
made on a Cambay MS of the Vendldad brought by Mahyar 
(I4th cent.). 

Westergaard says [Zend-Avesta^ Copenhagen, 
1854, Iiitrod. p. 22) that the Parsis never troiililed 
themselves with tlie book.s on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the communication 
with Persia in niodern limes, Anquetil would prob- 
ably not have found in India a vestige of a book. 
It IB said elsewhere that, if those books had not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirman, 
none wouM have survived in Persia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Shah, the 
daoar (‘ head-man ’) of the Parsis of Navsari, that 
messengers were sent to Persia in order to obtain a 
satisfactory .solution of several questions concern- 
ing religion and forms of ceremonies. In the year 
A.D. 1478 tlie Parsis of Navsari, Surat, Broach, 
Cambay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Nariman 
Iloshang, a layman of Broach, to the learned 
dastars and rnoheds of Persia. Some jiassages of 
tlie an.swers traiiMinittetl by the Iranian Viretliren 
help us to see the position of the Zoroastrian 
iHimmuiiities at that time under the rule of the 
TuikoniHiiK. The Iranian.s pathetically diiclared : 

‘ From KayOmurs up to lliw day, no time bau been harder and 
more calami) ouH tlian the end of Uiis millennium; and neither 
the peruxl of Zohfik TAri, nor tliut of Afrilayftb, nor that of the 
Sorcerer Tftr, nor that of Alex.'uider the Ureek, — of whom the 
Creator Ilormaxd saya that tiiey are gro«8 ginncrs — no period 
ho.*! liecn worse than the end of thie millennium, of whicii 
Ilomiazd has marie mention, of whii-h 847 years have already 
passed. Moreover, at this time the faithful have little help to 
perform meritorious actions in the path of Iloriuaicd ; and only 
a little of Nirang, Barsain, I’uriliiaition, Purity, and Abstinence 
has reinaincil ; the rest has gone out of use’ (Patel, in Carna 
Memorial Volvme, Bombay, 1900, p. 171 (.). 

In a letter brought by Nariman, they similarly 
deplore their tondition : 

* Among UH, poor persons, there are four or five individuals 
who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But which la original 
is not known, for this reason, that, owing to oppression and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and clothes have all been con- 
taminated ’ (Bomliay University MS of Dar&b Hormusdiftr’s 
Eivayat, i. fob 18^, il. 8t.). 

One of the messages— the first — concludes with 
a pressing invitation. 

* We wish that two intelligent priests may oome hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writiiigM. and diHtinguish the proper from the 
Improper.' Tlie traveller is (jarefully guided. ‘ As to the route, 
the land-route is short, and from KandahAr to Uist&n the dis 
tance is short, and from BisUuu to Yesd there is no (ear* (Patet 
op. ctt. p. 172). 

Nariman Hfiwhang seems to have enjoyed the 
journey, as in 1486 he went a second time to Persia 
in order to elucidate new questions. It is stated 
in this reply that, 

*Mnoe many years the Faithful of Persia, who are few in 
number, are very anxious and desirous, that they may reoeiva 
some clue to the exiatenoe of the Faithful in any other country * 
(Patel, loo, eiU). 
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In 1511 a third epistle came from Persia. The 
Zoroastrians of Iran had found their co-reli{,doni8ts* 
silence very lonj;. 

‘ Until the dpoline of the Arab dynasty and the sucnession of 
the Turks, we did not know whether tiie Kaitlifiil existed in the 
rountry of India. . . . Thirty-five years ]>revioiis lo this date, 
the late Nariin&n ilftshaiig came here, briu^iu'^ w'itfi him letters 
addressed to us by the late Beln-amsh.'ili, and Chanffah Sii^h, 
and by the assembly of the FaitJiful and the head-jiriestH. VV'e 
had sent our reply twenty-nine years ajfo, written by NOshirwAn 
Khusrti and Marzt)^n Aspandyar. You have not written to us 
anything during tins long interval of years, and we do not know 
anything of the condition of the Faithful ou your side’ (Patel, 
op, cit. p. 172 f.). 

Inquiries and explanations were made in this 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
replies or explanations is named Riedyats, or re- 
jiorts. Tweiity-two such RivCiynts were formed 
out of the explanations brought from Persia from 
1478 to 17GS. These RivOyats form our most 


1478 to 17GS. These Rivdynts form our most o 
precious source of information on the customs oi o 
the two communities, and through them old works, c 
fragments of the most precious hooks of sacred t 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up v 
with questions of jmre ritualism or social life, s 
Now and then Persian travellers happened to come 
to (lujarat. Two Pmsians, Kaus and Asfad, J 
visited Navsari in 1530 and wrote a poetn, a cop}’' (i 
of which is in the Mulla Kiroz Library at Honihay. 
Later on Ardashir Kirmaiii was summoned to the j 
Mughal court by Akbnr in order to lielp the coin- t 
piler of the Fnrhanq-i Jahangiri (end of the 16th ^ 
cent.). In 1614 a daatur named Azar Kaivan bin 
Azar Gosp died at Patna at the age of 85. lie hmi j 
disciples, and Muhammadans and Hindus are said 
to have joined the latter (cf. DCdnutun^ tr. Shea and 
Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 87, 88, 89). In the ISth cent. 
(‘JGt h Nov. 1720) a wubed, Jamasp Vilayati, came , 
t7) India. He vainly attempted to eidightcii his , 
co-reli'donistsin matters of religion (Patel, Rarsee 
Prakash. p. 23 ; Ari(|uetil du Perron, Zmd A^msUi, 
l-ariK, 1771, l-r«Uni. 1 >isooiitKe, p. 327). Ho'.roufjbt 
Hcvernl religious bimks, a l‘a.hlavi Vevdidud which 
served Auquetil's teacher, Dastur Darah, and is 
th (5 one from which his famous translation was 
dictated, .lamasp found that there was a ditlerence 
of one month between the Persian and the Imhaii 
Z.iruastriansin tlio rvz wmA ( ‘ calendar ) reckoning. 

U is the stariing-pomt of the kabisah or 
tion’ controveisv t=^ee art. C ALENDAR [I eisianp. 
rle was able t<. tea,'!. Avest4i to three "'t-* 
,„.i»ats— Diietur Darab Coomana of Surat, Dastur 
lariiasp Asii of Navsari, aiul a <Mur of 
probai.lv l»a.stur Kar.lunji) : then be went bark 
t o Persia In 1736 a named Jamshid con- 

to MuhainmndHTi anthoiitits, fi.g. 1 * ti,io 

iJfsl .r. ami A-bfi Muliainimui Sliustan. All this 

to diMo-lDsing as ^ 1 ancient Firo-worshippere, are 

of its science Jr relvion from those who ask tor nitorma- 

careful to conceal t hi ir rel .j. to irarn from them the 


for which he asked ‘ l.'ilk) Ih'rett,’ Chardin was allowed to keejf 
the marniscript for three mont hs, and, as he would not spend 
80 much money on its purchat-e. ihe man disappeared ( \oyage» 
eik yVrse, in. l‘iS). Daulicr tound the Oahars so reserved about 
llieir religion that it was ditHcult to obtain any certain infonna- 
tioii {HeautKi de la f^erte, p, .’ii). Hanson was able to ascertain 
that the tenets of their religion were consigned to parchments, 
the contents of which tiielr Mugiaiih, or priests, read to the 
community on some occasions, and they considered it a point 
of relig'ioii not to show tiieni to any one. Their mysteries and 
creed were known only to their Magiaps, wlio were not more 
clever than the bulk of the community ( Ktat present du royaww 
de Perxet p. Chardin was, in fact, the most successful 

of the travellers, and he lost a unique opportunity of securing 
the Avesta books. 

We have no reason to be surprised at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings or their religion, or 
at the obscurity in which their beliefs are involved, 
in view of the oblivion of their sacred language. 
It wa.Min a sense the logical consequence of Bonie 
of their religious injunction.s. If we consult the 
old treatises, we find in them strii't regulations to 
confine the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tenets ot their religion to aiiepts alone. Some 
very curious things are saiil in the Sad Dar on this 
subject. 

The characters of the Avesta hail to be taught to those of the 
good religion ‘in the presence of priests and teachers, so as to 
read, and that no error may continue in the JSydyiiies and 1 aSts 
(ch. xcviii. ; tr. West, SfiK xxiv'. (188 .t] 3f)0f.). 

The incompetence of the priest in teaching is 
referred to in the following verses, such incomjie- 
tence being considered as a sin, a<^cording to the 
words of Orninzd to Zoroaster : . 

‘ As to everv priest and teacher who oonimits a blundor in 
teaching those of the good religion, 1 make him just as far from 
heaven ns the width of the earth ’ (i7;.). 

'file jiiiests, moreover, were not allowed to teach 
Ihihlavi lo every one. 

• Zaiauist enquired of Hormazd thus : “ To whom is it proper 
to teach I’ahlavi?” And llorniawl, tlie good and propitious, 
* I.. on*, who IS of thv family, an 


(xireful to <•«ncea] their religion 

tion. I have been to their place and to dis- 

litUe I know ot il, '".K" the <ie»'K>> I ''“J ’ 
wnible, lest they 4!'fty ‘They know by 

nouiielUH du Lemnt, litqus, imi, f ^ from those of 

heart a big t)ook «id”trbuTt"fey need to jjay 


Srt . birb-k wrlkei -MVbT hey- »,v 

Perrian o? Arabic. T 'ey ™uld re^d it ^ ^ 

tl»t they did »»''>''ll^f|“^"tat 'iteu«loed that Jbe «“rd» ol 

greater reverence, by Him alone’ (»*>. P- ♦Si), 

their prayers to “““’y vae^that Chardin was able to oon- 
It was with a 0»'>“;;,®LXhf™'red InwRe. That Macian ™e 

verse, and almost to obtaif ' iHfahain Oabars. 

one ot the most }.\,a,gtranger every day out of a book 

to rend eonie passages to the siraug 


to teach I'aniavi r auu t.iv 

cave a rcplv thus: “To every one wlio is of thy family, an 
omciating pnesi, a high-priest, a spiritual chief, and every one 
who is an iiitelligeut priest. Be.sidcs the.se that I ha.ve inen- 
tioiied, if one teuclu'S it to others it is a gicat sin for him ; ami 
if he has ])< rformed many duties and good works, the end for 
him may still be hell (fb. xeix. 2-4). 

Wc <‘aii easily understand that the more the 
Zoroustrian.s were persecuted, the more they kept 
aloof from the noii*Zoroastrians. In fact, any in- 
tercourse witli tlie latter was forbidden to the true 
believer. About that we lind in llm Rivdyats m- 
iunctioiiB wliich were as useful to the brethren of 
Ivrsiaasto those of India, who had just experi- 
etie-ed the cllects of the conquest of Gujarat by the 
Muhammadans ; the main point was to keep the 
faith of the forefathers. A Rimxfnt of bhatiur 
i;harucha tells that, if a Zqroastnan was forced 
to become a Muhammadan with his family, it \vas 
better for him to jioison himself and hi.s family 
than to give up bis religion. But if, after the Zoro- 
astrian had changed his icligion, he wi.shed to be 
re-admitted among bis co-religioiiists, he should be 
received after making him pray a jytfM and giving 
bara&num {Nariman Hb'^hnny Rivnyat, loth cent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed. 
A non-ZoToastrian could he admitted to the /oio- 
astiian religion if willing to observe caret ully Us 
laws, and provided that no harm wa.s thereby done 
to the community {Kads Mabyar Rnmyai 
cent.). The last sentence is suggestive, and shou s 
a great deal of di.scrimi nation in 
' alT, the Zoniastrian u as enjoined to guard himself 
! a'minst contact with a non-Zoroastrian. A Zoro- 
> astrian should purify himself with cow s unne 
' (nlraiiq) after touching a non-Zoroastnaii (Aaw- 
: din S&ur Rivnyat, 16th cent. ). borne other regu- 
f lationB,^suc.h as the following, have even a polemic 
^ character : a Zoroastrian should not partake of an5 
1 v“«****''^ , , (kVAH when 


cliaracter : a z-oroastxitvn ^ 

Drepared by a non-Zoroastnan, even when 
tTnvelfing(Ara«« of ght 

(clarified butter), nor of honey prerared by non- 
Ziiroastriaok (ib .) : fruit tonclied by the latter baa 
I to b^wa.-l.e.l Ipofore it, is eaten (Kanman hosham 
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Rwayat ) ; even so, a Zoroastrian sliould not use 
an earthen or copper utensil made by a non<Zoro- 
astrian except after having Avashed it three times ; 
and a dasiur must not cook food in an earthen 
vessel made by a non-Zoroastrian {Kdus Mdhydr 
Bivdyat). It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Faithful to protect themselves against the impure, 
mischievous non-Zoroastrians, or Darvands. At 
the end of the 15th cent, and on the eve of the 16th, 
we find in the Rivdyat of NariinS,!) Iloshang the 
following privile^ allowed to the Indian brethren 
— a privilege used, no doubt, by the Iranians during 
their daily life of struggle and misery. 

*If ft non-ZoroftStrian is committing ^reat sins and causing 
harm to Zoroastrians and does not listen to reason, and if a 
Zoroastrian kills him, he shall not be considered guilty of 
murder ' (for all these references, see the Bombay University MS 
of D&rab Hormuzdiar’s Rivdpat). 

The correspondence with the brethren of India, 
so active during the rule of the Sefavid kings, 
slackened during the Afghan invasions. The last 
messenger in the 18th cent., Kaus Rustam Jalal of 
Rroach, took with him his son, tlie famous Mulla 
P’iraz, who has left an account of his journey 
{Derich kerde man j ami). The siege of Kirman }>ut 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter- 
ceurse. 

6. Social and religious customs.— The Zoro- 
astrians are divided in I’ersia, as in India, into two 
classes — laymen (hihdhis) and priests {athornan.^). 
We have seen Llieir unliai)py fate, and the ruin of 
their national life. Tlieir social life was a failure. 
In many oases they were obliged to conceal their 
religious faith and to feign to adopt Islam. Even 
in the Rivdyats we find permission to practise dis- 
simulation. * If a man is obliged to become a 
Muhammadan by force and if he has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muhammadan ’ ; and we have seen that the re- 
admission of the renegade into the communitj’’ 
was easily granted. Some of the bihdln.<i sent their 
children abroad in order to have them brought up 
in their own faith. 

i. Laymen {bihdlns). — The modus vivendi of the 
Iranian Zoroastrians has in general improved since 
the middle of the 19th cent. ; yet at Yazd and 
Kirman they continue to live in separate quarters, 
and are still kept at a distance by the Muiiarnma- 
dans. Their position, in the main, is respectable ; 
they are no longer agriculturists only, Wt mer- 
chants ; and their treide with India has been the 
source of fortune to some of them, and has even 
added (at least at Yazd) to the commercial reputa- 
tion of the city, although they still laliour under 
certain restrictions — being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bazaars. 

They occupy (at Yazd), saye Lord Curzon, a position not un- 
like the Chinese cmnpradnrett and agents in the Treaty ports of 
Japan, the bulk of the foreign trade passing through tiieir hands 
(Persia, ii. 241X Some of them are naturalized British subjects. 
E. O. Browne has given many interesting' details of theirlife, which 
he was able to learn during the time he resided amongst them 
at Yazd and Kirmkn (ct. A Year amonqst. the Persians, chs. 13, 
14, 15, 16). Other travellers have added valuable iTiformation 
elnoe 1887 (of. Jackson, Persia, Past and Present, pp. 868-400, 
and Malcolm, Five Years in a Persian Tovm, passing. 

At Yazd the head of the community is [1912] Ardashir Mihra- 
bkn, a wealthy merchant. He is the President of the A'a«r-i- 
An^man of Yazd, and an {influential representative of the Irani 
Zoroastrians. Ardoshir Mihraban was obliged to liecome a 
naturalized British subject to obtain certain liberties ; in 1907, 
Arb&b Jamshid, a merchant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Assembly. It is known that the elections 
have been made by colleges : (1) of the provinces, (2) of the 
communities. The political inequalities of the Gabars have 
totally disappeared, and the Zoroastrians are gradually regaining 
all their civil rights and thedr equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult. 

(a) Ceremonies . — The chief ceremonial occasions 
in a Gabar family are the same as in a Pars! family 
(see art. Parsis), For a description of them we 
mast refer to the accounts of the first European 
travellers, although we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Occidentals being always more or less 


inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or superstition. As regaids 
their religious practices, intimately connected as 
they are with tlieir social customs, we may refer 
to their Rivdyats, or correspondence with their 
brethren in India ; for, though these Rivdyats 
contain no graphic account, they are still the best 
and surest source of information in matters of 
their own faith. 

The ceremonies which mark the life of a Gahar 
are: — (1) The investiture of the sudra and kmtit 
called the naujot in India, and sudra kustl dddan 
in Persia (cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 380 f., where it is 
stated that the weaiiim of the sudra, and even the 
formal investiture of the kustl, are not common at 
Yazd). — (2) The rtmrriage ceremony, stripped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on the 
Persian refugees by the Kana of San i an, and re- 
duced to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, p|). 
384-386). Any marriage with non-Zoroastrians is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin has pointed out. 
The Gabars, he says, could not marry wives of 
another faith ; they asserted that the wife was to 
be by education and birth of the same religion and 
race as the luisband {Voyages en Verse, iii. 128). 
— (3) Funerals. — The funeral rites are conducted 
in Iran, as in India, according to the pure Avestn 
form (Jackson, 387-398). Most of the question- 
sent to Tran by the messengers of the Parsirt/?y<<- 
mans of Gujarat referred to funeral rites, prat ers, 
mrili cations, and disposal of tiie dead on the plat- 
orms of the dakhntas. These dakJimas have been 
described by many travellers, who have even .seen 
the inside and have given us particulars as to their 
structure. In Persia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensure the inviolability of their dakhmas and kee[» 
at a respectful distance the curious wayfaiers or 
miscliit^vous Muhammadans, as their co-religion- 
ists endeavoured to do in India, and at last suc- 
ceeded in doing under British rule. 

The dakhmas in Persia are not numerous : at Yazd, there are 
6—4 old ones and 2 in use. At Kirman we have to note a cluster 
of 9 towers : 3 are in use ; 0 are old and out of repair. At 
Teheran there is a dakkma built at the expense of the Bombay 
Fund (a.y. I231>=a.d. 18(51). There is likewise a very ancient 
dakhma near llai, about 30 feet high, but with neither door, 
bhatniar {or centra.] pit to receive the bones), nor sag ri. The 
pavis are arranged in rectangles instead of wheel-fashion (from 
the census of the Persian Amelioration Fund ; cf. Browna, A 
Year amongst Vie Persians, 88 f., and Jackson, 439 f.). 

(6) Dress. — The dress of the modem Zoroastrians 
in Persia is carefully described by IJ ou turn -Schindler 
{op. cit. 68 f.). The people still retain the custom 
of wearing dark colours pointed out hy ancient 
travellers. The men wear the turban, or dastar, 
rolled up around a small cap ; the kola, or black 
w^ool cap of the Persians, is adopted only at Teheran, 
K&shan, Shiraz, and Bushire ; they put on the 
pendra (mod. Pers. plrdhan), ‘ sliirt,* over their 
sudra (‘sacred shirt ^), and tie the kustl (‘sacred 
thread ’) on their naked body ; the trousers are 
called tonbun. There are three other garments : 
the dotai, a mere jacket, short and wadded ; the 
alkalyk, another sort of jacket worn under a thinl 
called k&mja. A shal (mod. Pers. sal) is passed 
over the kema. The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. 

The women retain the ancient custom of winding 
pieces of cloth around their head, ‘ fagot^es k la 
negligence,* as Daulier says (p. 51), and of using 
the same * nippes colorees ^ mentioned by Raphael 
du Mans {iitat de la Perse en 1660, p. 43). They 
wear five difierent head-cloths : the thin jul-shiv- 
sar is bound round the head like a cap and kept in 
place by the lachek (which is a ribbon rather than 
a cloth) tied under the chin. The dastmdl-sar falls 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under the chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the eye-brows to the chin ; the brow is covered by 
the makno. The women wear the kustl over the 
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shouldera on the under shirt, which is not the 
^ara, but is called shiv-kustl ; over the shiv-kusti 
IS worn the short shirt or pendra. The women do 
not wear petticoats, hut trousers called shelvar, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
aocordmc to the season ; they are hroad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight'iitting jacket with narrow sleeves is called 
mirmsukh. The other jackets have Persian names. 

The women of rank, when they go out, throw over 
themselves a veil of striped stuff, blue and white, 
called chadar, which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns- 
women, go out unveiled ; a Muhammadan never 
looks at them, as he considers them impure. 

(c) Education, — After having so often alluded to 
the ignorance of the Oabars, let us consider their 
intellectual status during the great campaign made 
by Manaldi Liinji Antaria in favour of tlie amel- 
ioration of the lot of his co-religionists, lloutum- 
Schindler gives reliable infoimation (p. 82). At 
that time very few Irani Zoioasirians could read 
the Avesta characters ; in the province of Kirinan 
there was only one man, the dastur^ who could reatl 
Zend; at Yazd there were several. All except 
the agriculturists could read and write modern 
Persian; many had some knowledge of Arabic. 
Among the women it would have been hard tolind 
one w’lio could eitlicr read or w rite. Some laymen 
were conversant wdth astrology, and knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for a.stndogical cal 
culations. They could, with the help of the astro- 
labe, find the latitude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geogi-ajihy ; all their 
know ledge of history was derived from Firdausi. 
A few could study the Aventay Dasdtlcy VdhtMdny 
Dwkaricy and such other w’orks, but quite superlici- 
ally. All the class-books and the t^u’ran came 
from India. A Kirmani or Yazdi Zoroaslrian was 


not permitted to attempt to read the Qu’raii in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no cojjy would be 
sold to him. The improvement, even since the 
beginning of the 20th cent., is notable. Now there 
are 9 schools in Yazd, Kirnian, and Teheran. At 
Yazd there are 6 schools: a large inndrasa built 
at tlie expense of Ardaslur Mirhaban’s father (149 
pupils); another where Avesta and English are 
taught (53 pupils) ; Khurramshah (84 pupils) ; Taft 
(24 pupils); Sarfabad (32 pupils); Muharka (no 
pupils). These six schooks are branches of the 
Yazdi inadrasa. At Kirraan are twm schools, 
one near the Atash- Bahrain (32 pu]uls) ; and one 
at Zufar (19 pupils). At Teheran there is one 
school built by N. M. Petit (13 pupils). 

ii. J*RIESTS {aihornans ). — The modern Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the great 
clergy of the Sasanian period, but one would hardly 
recognize in the persecuted mobeds of Yazd and 
Kinmin the daaturs and advisers of the mighty 
kings of Peisia. Immediately after the Arab con- 
ouest, the priests were not ill-treated by the Mu- 
hamniadan.s ; we have seen that in the 9th cent, 
there were still mobeds and ervads who had learnt 
the mantras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of position, and were allowed to take a 
share in the religious dkscussions held in the nre- 
sence of the Khalifs themselves. This is proved by 
the Ulauia-i-Mam (ed. Mold, Cr^nens relatt/s d 
la reliqion de Zoronstrey 1 ans, 182J, op. 1-10 , tr. 
Vullors, Fragmentevber duBeligum des /ioroaster, 
■R<mn I Ml DD 43-67), in which IS preserved a con- 
troveray between Mazdnan prieste and Muham- 
madan doctors in the and to Bm 

the Matiadn-i-gttiastak Abalish (ed. and tr. Bar- 
thdlemy.^*aris,1887), which ® 

versy between a Zendik_ Abfth , 

Zoroastrian high -priest Atur harnharg j: 
great Khallf al-M&’man, whose taste tor disputes 


on the merits of diiferent religions is attested by al- 
Mas'tidi {Prairies cTOr, ed. Barbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861-77, i. 30). 

The presence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
tolerated at the court of the Khalifs, and their 
evidence was even accented in lawsuits — that of a 
mohed in the case of Afshin the lieresiarch (9th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, Lit, Hist, of Persiay i. 331 f.) ; 
but this toleration gradually <lisappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests w ere taught to expect obedience 
ajid resjuict Irtuu true believers only. The priest- 
hood continued to form a class separated from the 
rest of the community and to recruit new members 
from itself. 

NeverWiHess, an example of the posgibilitv of admitting a 
layman into the priestly class is found in the 17th century. 
One (lastur, RuHtam Oushtasp Ardasijir, is said to have spruiig 
from the laity and not from a priestly family (SBE v. (1S80J 
Introd. p. xxxiii). In the time of this dastur, the Muhammadan 
king of Persia had ordered a f;oneral massacre of ZuroastrianB, 
unless they proved that they were not idol-worshippers. 
Rustam Gnshtasp, though a layman, proved this to the satis- 
faction of the kinpr, and he was made a datitur. It is quite in 
keeping witli the old tradition of the division of men into four 
classes, restort‘<l hy king Ardashir, with the exception of those 
who, by Bpf wiul merits for examinations, were qualified for a 
profession liilferent from that of their forefathers. Such was 
the case of tins Rustam Gusht&sp Ardashir. 

In the 17th cent., the head-quarters of the priestly 
class was still Yazd, According to Chardin {op. 
at. p. 131), tlie great pontiff had settled there, ami 
was' called Ihustar Dasturun; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
students who formed a seminary under his aus]>ice8. 
The Muhammadans allowed this liberty, since the 
officers derived handsome presents from such 
toleration. 

The ignorance of the priests is emphasized by the 
travellers, hut in luany cases that reputation is due 
to the ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
as witli the laity, so with the jiriestly cla.s8, a 
general darkening of the intellect w as hut too real, 
especially after the siege of Kii man (1794). Wester- 
guard, at Yazd and Kirinan, noted that Pahlavi 
had been almost forgotten; Hontum -Schindler, as 
already stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read the Avesta characters, hut at Kirman 
only one — the dastur. 

There is now at Yazd a madrasn where Persian 
and Avesta are taugl it, wdiilst in the village schools 
Khorda-Avesta and Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men come to study at 
Bombay. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur TirAndaz Ardashir, who 
has translated the Khorda Avesta into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in Iiitfia — navar and martaby with some 
slight differences in the ritual (cf. art. Par.sis). 

At Yazd the mobeds live in a separate quarter ; 
the hihdxns are spread over different villages and 
localities. Their duties consist in keeping up the 
sacred fire, the performance of the offices and re- 
ligious ceremonies, and the like. For the distribu- 
tion of the work and fees, they proceed as follows. 
Once a year, all the mobeds hold a meeting at the 
house of the high-priest and a.ssign all the bihdlns 
of the different places to as many divisions as there 
are mobeds. They write dow'n the names of the 
different villages on small slips of paper, w'hich are 
folded and distributed by a young mobed to the 
mobeds as in a lottery. The religious ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobeds and by no one else. Many of the 
mobeds appoint others to their place or ask others 
to help them ; but they must always give their 
permission for any substitution. 

A mohed who has just been made a navar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed after the 
ceremonies have been performed. The distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in- 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobeds. 
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Temples.— Yir%, the symbol of the Mazdaian faith, 
after having burnt in the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Sasanian period with all pomp and majesty, is 
now hidden, in l^ersia as well as in India, in dwell- 
ings whose outside does not tJitler from that of other 
houses. It is the worsliip of, or rather reverence 
for, fire professed by the Parsis and Gabars that 
has earned them the appellation of dtash-parastdn, 
or ‘ fire-wor.sl»i[»perM,’ given to them by travellers. 
Before the abolition of the jizya^ their sanctuaries 
were desecrateil daily. The history of the post- 
Sasanian temples has still to be written ; the re- 
mains of the old temples are very few, and the 
poor modern Adnrdns have nothing to remind us of 
t he splendour of the former. 

It is said that after the battle of NihUwand, King Yazdagird 
fled from Bai and took with him the sacred Are that was 
revered in that place, one of the ohlest pyree of Persia. He 
went to Isfahan, then to Kinnan, Nishapur, and Merv, wrhere 
he erected, in a jilac^e two parasangs from the town, a pyra^ 
where he enthroned the sacred fire that he had brought with 
him. The pyra was surrounded by gardens CTabari, tr. 
Zotenberg, ch. Ixviii.). 

At first the Muhammadans seem to have given 
a real protection to the fire- temples and to have 
preveate<l their destruction. Thus in the 9th cent., 
under the reign of al-Mii tasiiii (8.33-842), priests 
and doctors were flogge<l because they had destroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mosque in its place 
(Arnold, Preaching of Islam^ p. 179). 

At the time of Mas'udi (9th cent.) pyras were to 
be found in Iraq, Pars, Kirman, Sistfin, Khor/isan, 
Tabaristan, Azarbaijan, etc. (Mat'udi, ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 86) ; but on account of the in- 
va.sions and w^ars the numlier of the Zoroa.striaiis 
decreased, and the sanctuaries fell into decay. 
Travellers have all recorded how carefully the 
Gabars concealed their fire from the eye of uon- 
Zoroastrians. The exceptions are few. Chiuon 
went to the temple, but could not see the fire 
(p. 448), although Careri saw it (Giro del mundo^ 
1699, p. 134). Til modern times, E. G. Browne and 
Jackson weie introduced into the sanctuaries of 
\'az<l and Kirman {A Year amongut the Persians, 
pp. 373 f., 441 f., and Persia, Past and Present, 
[ip. .366 f.). One of the first duties of the Persian 
Amelioration P'und was to repair the fire-ternples. 

7. Language. — All the travellers noted tliat the 
Oabar.s had a language of their own ; they had re- 
tained the Avesta characters ami their scriptures, 
but tlie Pahlavi language and literature liad gradu- 
ally disapj»eared and were replaced by a sort of 
jargon, unintelligible to strangers and different 
from the New Persian. The modern dialect of the 
Persian Zoroasiriaiis Is the GaOrl, snoken at Yazd, 
Kirman, Kafsinjaii, etc. It seems tnat Hyde knew 
of the existence of the Gabri ( Veierum Persarum 
. . . religionis historic, Oxford, 1700, pp. 364-429 ; 
cf. Anqiietil d\i Perron, Zeiid-Avesta, ii. 429). 
There has been no literary activity amongst the 
Persian Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirman in recent 
times; and, though among themselves they con- 
tinue to speak the peculiar Gabri dialect, their 
speech in mixed society scarcely differs from that 
of tbeir Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entirely copied from the ordinary models. 
E. G. Browne studied it at Yazd. He says that Uie 
iJdri (as he calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among themselves. When they speak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdi Muhammadan cannot under- 
stand what they are saying, or can understand it 
only very imperfectly ; it is not written. 

Of. Houtum-Schiiidler, pp. 67-82, etc. ; E. d. Browne, A Year 
amongst the Persians, pp. 187, 189, 388, 389; Huart, ‘Le 
priitendu T_>6ri den Parsis de Yezd,* JA xi, [1888] 298 E. O. 
Browne, A Literary Uistarif of Persia, i. 43, 86, 109; (ieiger. 
In GIrP I. ii. [18961 881 1. 404 f., 422; E. fJ, Browne, ‘A 
.Specimen of the OaV>ri Dialect of Persia,' JRAS, 1897, pp. 103- 
110 . 

ft is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
that the Iranian pronunciation of Avesta differs 


considerably from that current in India. The 
spirants are either despirantized or changed to 
aspirates (5 hecomiim either d or d' , etc. ; t becomes 
d, and hh becomes wl:). Besides becoming ^ or B 
is frequently interchangeil in pronunciation with s ; 
and the vowels a, o, u are often confused, while 
there is a tendency to monophthongize diphthongs. 
On the other hand, aiiaptyxis and eperithensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of large jiortions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, op cit. pp. 363- 
366). 
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1). Mknakt. 

GAELS.—See Celts. 

GALLICANISM. — Under this name two doc- 
trines are dewignated, which were once current in 
France, hut which are quite distinct. The one 
was directed against the claiiuH of the clergy, the 
other against the Pa^Micy. The first, which was 
odious to the clergy, was supported by kings and 
parliaments, and may he called ‘ royal or parlia- 
mentary Gallicanism.’ The second had the sym- 
patby of the episcopate and of the French clergy^ 
and IS known as * episco]>al Gallicanism.* Each of 
these two doctrines, wdiich have often been con- 
fu.sed, has its own history, and they ought there- 
fore ,to be separately treated. 

I. Royal or Parliamentary Gallicanism, 
— Royal or parliamentary Gallicanism comprises 
three maxims. (1) The first proclaims the right 
that civil society possesses to defend itself against 
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the invasions of the clergy. It may be formulated 
thus : the clergy ought to be coniined to the 
spiritual domain. {‘2) The second affirms the 
superiority of civil over religious power. Its 
formula is : the king is the head of the Gallican 
(ffinrch. (3) The third teaches that, to defend 
civil society against tlie encroachments of the 
cler^ and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the king (represented by Parliament or the King’s 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz. 
by appeal by writ of error, which entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of temporalities. 

I. Defence of civil society against the encroach- 
ments of the clergy. — Thi.s is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time be- 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics. Profitinjj by the 
disorder caused by the invasion of the barbarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She had left her 
spiritual domain and invaded the domain of things 
temporal. But the day came when society became 
conscious of its growing strength. Then it thanked 
the Church for her past services and announced 
tliat it would henceforth look after its own adminis- 
tration. The Church, however, did not see things 
ill the same light. Slie claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights wiiich she owed to circumstances, and 
which she was unwilling to abandon. Hence arose 
the disputes which broke out as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, hut more especially in the 
13th century. In 120.5, under Pliilip Augustus, 
then in 1225, under Louis viii., the French barons 
formed a coalition to drive back the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and rescue laymen from 
their tribunals. At this latter date tlie Duke of 
Brittany, Pierre IVlauclerc, assembled his vassals 
at Redon, urged them to work towards this end, 
and matle them promise to brave the censures of 
the clergy. At the Assembly of Saint-Denis 
(1235) tlie most powerful lords of France dis- 
cussed the matter again, and wrote to Pope 
Ciregory IX. asking him to put an end to the con- 
tinual encroach nient.s of the bishops, finally, in 
1246, anotlicr League was fonned—tliis time at 
the instigation of the Kmperor Iredenck II.— 
which proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of heresy, marriage, 
ami usury. All these attempts faile<l. In 
Gregory IX. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the ; bberty of the 
Church,’ and threatened 
penalties. Inno(^ent iv. went still further = 
!.onimnnicated the members of the 
The bishops, supported by Rome, continued to 
bring before their tribunals a great number of 
civil^allairs. The laymen, who thought Bvemselves 
capable of administering their own atlairs, con- 
tinned to revolt apainst the 

shit) to wliich tlicy were subjected. Dunnjr the 
whole of tl.e I3tfi cent, matters underwent no 

“’‘Suf althomth tlie conflict went on as far as lay 
Hie Church were concerned, the interests 
Jthe former ^re no longer, towards the year 
fn Hie same hands as formerly. 
1300, entrusted and Saint Loufs. 

the Wan with tie barons. At the 

tical ,4 ,,ent. the attack came from 

~ ... (.1 . |,’air an imperious man and a 

tie king. Philip l 

great .***? jay^ officers nominated by 

execution of A” Ohurch to the spiritual 

himself* and to relegate 4. U<xuroVAr. WAS 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries who should re- 
present the lay spirit and form a kind of fortress 
of anti-clericalism. In the 14th cent, a power 
arose over against the Church — that of the legists 
— which had always an open eye for the ambitious 
schemes of the clergy ami was ever ready to thAvart 
or curb them. To the attacks to wliich she had to 
submit the Clinrcli replied with excommunication ,* 
but the legists seized the temporal belongings of the 
author of the ban and did not let their prey escape 
until the censures were cancelled. These ever- 
renewed disputes gave rise to a chorus of mutual 
recrimination. The Clio complained that her 
‘liberty’ 1 1 ad been violated; the legists, on^ their 
side, com]daineil that tlie clergy interfered in^ the 
regulation of sale contracts, estates, etc. — in a 
word, that they interfered with many things that 


dis- 


himself, and to reie«,iii^ . project, however, was 
domain. The ^XeU ’with Boniface 

jurWiction in 


were altogether outside the spiriUial sphere.^ 

King IMiilip of Valois imagined tliat this — 
(rontent was occasioncil by misuiiiierstandings, and 
that, if light were thrown on the question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony between tlie laymen and 
the clergy would be re-established. In order to 
obtain the iieces.sary light, he called an assembly 
of the jmdates and barons of his kingdom, and 
each of tlie two parties wa.s invited to state its side 
of the question with absolute freedom. The Assem- 
bly (well know n as the Assembly/ of Vincennes) met 
in iWember 1329. 

lierre de CujfnI6re8, Knight and King's Councillor, took up 
thp dofenre of the interests of tiie laymen. He contended, en- 
forcing his arguments by frequent reference to Scripture texts, 
that (Jod had established two jurisdictions, the one temporal, 
the other spiritual; and that these could not be in the same 
hnruL; from which he concluded that the Church, which had 
rooeived spiritual jurisdiction, could not exercise temporal 
jurisdiction. Tfien, descending from the region of 
the realm of facts, he enumerated the abUBes committed by the 
clergy who encroached without scruple on the domain of 
tenuinral Jurisdiclion. , . ^ 

Tlie arirumenl was replied to by Pierre Roger, Archbishop Of 
Sens, ami 1‘ierre itertrand, liisbop of Au tun. These two 
advocates of the clergy argued that the two jurisdictions, the 
spiritual and the tcmi>oml, couM be united without any incom 
vVnieuc,e in the same person, and that, as a matter of fa(U., the 
Church i.ad received the power of judging 
sniril ual alfuirs. They admitted that abases might have shpp^ 
in here and there, and promised to do what was necessary to 
correct them. 

The most obvious result of this great debate was 
to show that the legists were separated from the 
clergy, not by misunderstandings, but by views 
irreconcilably opposed, and tliat any concessioTiH 
liy either must be imposed by the authority oi the 
king. But Philip refused to take part in the 
strife. He made fair promises both to the clercy 
and to the legists, and left the quarrel where he 
liaU fountl it. It in not till the reign of Charles v. 
that we And tl)e intervention of royal authority— 
and that on the side of the laymen. At this time 
the usurpations of the clergy were more irritating 
tiian ever to the laymen, whose discontent found 
vent in a curious book entitled Le Songe du Ve/rger, 
Charles, who had inspired the ho^, its 

claims by the Ordinance of 8tli Mairli in 

terms of wliieli the bisliops were m future to have 
nothing to do with ‘real’ actions, i.e. with the 
sale of landed property, heritages, etc., and the 
royal officers were to prevent, by seizure of tempo- 
ralities where necessary, all action of the ecclesi- 
astical tribunal in such matters, 

The Ordinance of 1372 was the first measure 
ta.ken by the king of France to stem the flood of 

ecclesiastical power. ^^0^1385 Then 

reign of Charles VI., by tjm Bill of 1385. The^ 
came the Ordinance of Villers-Cotterets of 1539, 
and the Edict of 1695, which restrained ecclesias- 
tical power in other directions. Junsprudenw. on 
its side devoted itself to a similar task and ob- 
tained important results. In the 17th cent, the 
State had recovered possession of most of its essen 
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tial privileeei wliich liad formerly been uBurped by 
the Charch. Nevertheless, the clergy stifi pos- 
sessed the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retained the monopoly of education. It was 
the Revolution which deprived them of these 
pnvileffes. On 19th June 1792 the Legislative 
Assenibly decided that births, marriages, and 
deaths sliould be registered in the Meeting Hall of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con- 
vention, and afterwards the Empire, gave the 
management of education to laymen. The clergy 
were, by these measures, expelled from two posi- 
tions which they had held for many centuries. 
In the course of the I9th cent., however, they had 
consolation of ^ partially repairing the losses 
which the Revolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual affairs. In 1833 they 
were authorized to provide, in line with the 
university, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a second was added in 1850 — that of 
providing secondary ^ncation. Finally, in 1876 
they obtained the liberty of providing higher 
education. The Church, tnen, even at the present 
day, may give instruction, but only under State 
control : education has lieen secularized. 

2 . The authority of the king over the Gallican 
Church. — Tlie king of France considered himself 
bead of the Gallican Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and discipline. We may add that he 
supervised it in order to prevent the great force 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarchy. His authority was exercised by several 
means : the nomination of bishops, the convocation 
of councils, the reqalt^ the taxes, the control of 
doctrine and worship. 

(o) Th£ nomination of Clovis, Charles 

Martel, Charlemagne, and some others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of this right. But com- 
plaints and grievances made themselves heard not 
infrequently. These varied according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes they were confined to pro- 
testing against the choice of incompetent bishops, 
and the sliameful traffic w^hich went on in this 
connexion. Such was tlie attitude of Pope Gregory 
(in his letters to Brunehaut and to the Frankish 
Boniface (742-744), and of the Council 
of Paris of 829. At other times a return was de- 
manded to the electoral regime which had held 
sway before the corning of the Franks (Council of 
I ans of 614, Abb4 Wala in the Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 828, the False Decretals ^ llincmar, 
Gregory vii.). Or, again, a compromise was 
resorted to, and the king was authorized to confirm 
the choice of the electors (Council of Orleans of 
o49). It was this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the first time under Clothaire ii. 
[615], then in the middle of the 9th cent,)— theo- 
retically only, for in practice the elections were 
corrufited by official candidature. The king thrust 
his candidate upon the electors; the electoral 
regime was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination. Moreover, the bishops, before oV>. 
tainisg episcopal consecration, had to receive 
investiture from the king and take an oath of 
allegiance to him. This oath of allegiance, how- 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra- 
followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the 13th cent, 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting officer of 
the episcopate. With Boniface Viii. the Papacy 
proposed to reserve to itself the nomination of the 
French bishops, and little by little it made con- 
siderable process in this direction. The Great 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that the French clergy tried to re-establish 
election, and it succeeded, thanks to the Pragmatic 
h.niction of Bourges, 1438. But its success was 


fleeting, for the king gradually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
nominat^ his bishops as often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his victory 
by the Concordat of 1616. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con- 
fined niinself to giving them canonical orders. 
This was not a coin[>lcte return to the tradition of 
the early Middle A^es, seeing that at that period 
the nomination of the bishops w'as completed with- 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per- 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
^or the civil power the right of nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of confirmation. 

(6) The convocation of couTtcils. — During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the councils did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of the king. From this fact arose the 
fornmlie wliich we meet so frequently : for instance, 
*A council of bishops assembled in the town of 
Orleans by order of His Most Glorious Majesty, 
King Clovis’ (Council of Orleans of 611); ‘By 
order of Their Most Glorious Majesties, we as- 
sembled in the town of Orleans to deliberate to 
the glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic law ’ (Council of Orleans of 533), etc. It 
was the same in the time of P6pin, of Charlemagne, 
and of Louis le Debunnaire. But, in 843, the 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun. 
Then the Pope, who luul become powerful, took the 
place of the Kings, who were weakened by internal 
strife. As early as 846 the Council of l^aris was 
assembled by Sergius ii., who was on this occa- 
sion, however, merely the instrument of the Em- 
peror, Lothair. Several years later, Nicholas i., 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Papacy, convoked the Councils of Metz (863), 
Soissons (866), and Troyes (867). Yet the Caro- 
lingian prince had not renounced the right exer- 
cised by his ancestors. He asked his bishops to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and they obeyed. 
At least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 
Douzy); for, in 876, it was as ‘vicar* of dohn 
vni. and ‘ in virtue of the Apostolic authority ’ 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Ponthiou. 

To find French councils again convoked by the 
king of France we must come down to the end 
of the 10th cent., when we see Hugiies Capet 
assembling the Councils of Saint • Basel near 
Rheims (91U) and of Cliclles (993). 'J’his action 
is rendered still more curious by the fact that 
these Councils sujjported Hugiies in his struggle 
against Rome. In the l‘2th cent., King Ijoiiis le 
Gros assembled the Council of Etampes (1130). 
Tlien at the time of the Great Schism, Charles vi. 
convoked in Paris the Councils of 1395, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408. Next appears the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles vil, (1438). On this last 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which had arisen between 
the Council of Ba.sel and Eugenius iv. In 1130 
it was a cose of deciding between two competing 
Popes. And it is well Icnown that the Councils 
of Charles VI. had as their object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, tne king of France for many 
centuries did not convoke councils except in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for- 
gotten the right which his Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian predecessors exercised. Yet, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1661 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre* 
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lates and the principal ecclesiastics of the king- 
dom to demand money from them. The councils 
of former times were succeeded by the * Assemblies 
of the Clergy,* which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These * Assemblies * often rele- 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, and 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or disciplinary character. They were, 
indeed, councils witnout being called by that name. 

In 1811, Nai)oleon, who was at strife with Pope 
Pius VII., reinforced the old tradition and con- 
voked the Council of Paris. 

(r) The ‘ regale * — The king, w^ho nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adminis- 
tered the property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
liis oiiicers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted — and it 
did not expire till the day when the now titulary 
had registered his oath of fidelity at the Court 
of Accounts. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the place of 
t he bishop and filled up all vacant benefices that the 
latter hau the right to confer. The king’s collect- 
ing of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacancy was called the temporal regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which chanced to become 
vacant during this time was called the spiritual 
regale. Both are testified to as early as the I2th 
cent., and no doubt go back still further. For a 
long time they gave rise to no ditticulty. The 
spiritual regale was accepted as the logical con- 
sequence of the temporal regale^ which itself 
appeared to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of the Church. , , % 

Not infrequently the king’s officers plundered 
the property which they were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused complaints, 
which found expression as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of Lyons (can. 12), and from that 
time onwards they were periodically renewed. As 
always happened, dissatisfaction did not long re- 
main confined within its original limits. 
the abuses of the regale had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
the regale itself. In order to satisfy the complaints 
of the clergy in the loth cent., Charles yil. pro- 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for soiiie 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle in 1 aris. 
But this temiiorary edict, rendered per])etual by 
Charles IX., was probably only a clever trick to 
deceive the public. In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving himself of his right of resale, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It 
that Brittany was, after 1598, ‘"eluded under the 
common law. At the beginning ot <■'*" 
four provinces were still exemp^ vu,. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Dau])hin6, and 
XIV. put an end to their privilege by the Edict of 
1673, which imiiosed the right of regale ou all the 
bishoprics of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1598 which 
under the yoke was accept^ vinr 

W the episcopate as well as by I ope Element VIIL 

■rtie measure of 1673 was also 

Clement X. then reigning, and by all the wstops 

of the provinces nflected except Pavilion, Bislmp 

of Aletk, and Caulet Bishi.p of Pamiers It did 

not at first seem as if it would be a d^icuH tok 
(o reduce these two to reason ; b"t, wntra^ to 
all expectation, they defiwl the 
king, and, in 1678, Fope Innocent XI., P®|S 

they demanded, sent to l^onis XIV. two _ l • « 
eoinplaint, followed by a third threatening brief 


(29th Dec. 1679). Although irritated by the atti- 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with Home, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. But all his diplomacy was set at nauj^ht 
by a fourth brief — that of 1st Jan. 16.SI — in which 
Innocent excommunicated the Arclibishqp of Tou- 
louse and all the ecclesiastics who had sided with 
this prelate in favouring the introduction of 
the regale into the diocese of Pamiers. Even 
bishops thought that the Church of France could 
not let this challenge pass without, reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assembly of the Clergy 
was decided upon. It ra^^/; in Paris at the end of 
October 1081, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bossuet on the Uniti efs 
VEglise (9th Nov. 1681). On 3rd Feb. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The saue day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terms. The Pope replied by the brief of 
11th April, in which he annulled the A8Bembly*s 
decision ; but the brief had no efi'ect. 

(of) TJu taxes . — Ecclesiastical wealth was, during 
the feudal period, the property of the king and 
the lord who gave the use of it to the bishop. 
Gregory VII., thanks to the quarrel about the 
investitures, managed to obscure this idea without 
absolutely abolishing it. After him and through 
his infiiience, the clergy began to foster sentiments 
of independence which found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. This maxim, which remained uncon - 
tested in theory, was without effect in practice. 

In 1146, Louis VII., to provide for the expenses 
of the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
other occasions, for Louis returned again to the 
charge. But they soon grew tired of paying, and 
in the Council of Tours of 1163 demanded that no 
sulwidies on their property should be deducted 
without their being i)reviousljr consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition. He asked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; but he 
took a great deal of it, notably in 1188 (‘Saladin 
tithe*). Then Home intervened. In the Lateran 
Council of 1215, Innocent III. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church ; he authorized 
bishops, liowever, in certain grave cases to come 
to the help of the country, but never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic See. Hence- 
forth the ecclesiastical * tithe * — so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of the revenue of 
the clergy — was a contribution authorized by the 
Pope, who made this concession public in a Bull. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub- 
sidy from the clergy without first obtaining the 
I'ope’s sanction. Boniface VIII. then launched the 
Bull Clericis laicos^ which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to lev 3 r taxes on ecclesiastical 
property without the authorization of the Apostolic 
See, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, ^om paying any tax not authorized by 
Rome (24th Feb. 1296). A year later, Boniface, 
terrified by the threats of the king of France, 
retracted (in the Bulls Romuttia mater and Etsi 
de statu, 1297 ; there was already a veiled with- 
drawal in the Bull hieffahilis amor. Sept. 1296). 
But on 6th Dec. 1301, he resumed the oliensive by 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Ausculta fill, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to Philip 
the Fair, and the Bull Auseulta JUi was sup- 
pressed. But further, scarcely had the above dis- 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Bull Ineffahilis of Sept. 1296) by 
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claiming to control the political authority of the 
king of France. It was this claim, accentuated in 
ilie Ausaulta and still more in the Unam 
sanctam, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
As to ecclesiastical property, it remained in the 
position in which it had been placed by the 
Lateran Council of 1216. Thus in 1337 we find 
Philip of Valois demanding tithes from Pope 
Benedict Xll., who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent VI., hearing that the States 
General of Paris had collected a tithe from the 
clergy, recalls that ‘these impositions are illicit 
without the permission of the Apostolic See.* 

In the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
France was still theoretically bound to ask per- 
mission from the Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. In pract ice, however, he had begun to free 
himself from this bondage ; and soon the Popes, 
taking their cue from a state of things which they 
could not remedy, ceased to protest. The king, 
when he taxed the clergy, no longer needed to take 
Rome into account. But he had to take into 
account the unwillingness of the clergy, who 
claimed that the sacred ness of their calling placed 
them above the financial burdens comiuou to the 
rest of the nation. In 1489, Charles viii., who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
As a last resort, he had recourse to the Pope, and 
begged him to impose the tithe himself on the 
Church of France. It was not until the 16th cent, 
that the clergy finally submitted to the tax. But 
even then, to protect their principles, they strove 
to give their contribution an air of spontaneity. 
They promised the king a gift of money each year 
for a period of ten years. When the ten years had 
elapsed, they renewed their agreement for another 
period of ten years. The king, whose chief desire 
it was to be paid, allowed this innocent fiction to 
pass. He seemed to have forgotten the time 
when, as the owner of the bishoprics and abbeys, 
he conceded the right of occupying them to those 
whom it pleased him to make his feudatories. 

But, if the king had forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1560 the 
nobility and the Turs l^tat declared that ecclesias- 
tical property belonged not to the clergy, who were 
only the usufructuaries, but to the king, and that 
he could in consequence transfer it. Tliis idea was 
expressed in 1639 by Richelieu ; in 1749, by the 
Comptroller of Finance, Machault, In 1788 the 
Minister of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the Assemble, Constituante adopted it and 
everything it involved ; the property of the Church 
was given back to the nation, which Indemnified 
the ecclesiastics by giving tliem a salary. 

(e) The control of doctrine and vwrship . — The 
king of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline. In 556, Childebert, hearing that Pone 
Pelagius had become implicated in the affair of the 
Three Chnjders^ submitted him to two successive 
examinations on orthodoxy, to which the Pope 
willingly consented. In the middle of the 8th 
<‘ent., P6pin le Bref, on the ml vice of Boniface, 
abolished the Galilean liturgy and substituted for 
it the Roman liturgy ; Charlemagne completed the 
work begun by his father, and in addition assem- 
bled several councils to deal with the Adojitianist 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his archbislKips 
to set forth in writing the true doctrine on the 
subject of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis- 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the customs of the Church. In 790, sintte he was 
of opinion that the Second Council of Nicaea and 
Pope Hmirian had taken up a wrong attitude on 
the question of images, he ordered their argu- 
ments to be refuted in the Caroline Books, He 
governed the Frankish Church. 

The disorders which closely followed his death 


put an end to this state of allairs for a long time. 
For several centuries the king of I'raiice, weakened 
by feudalism, and kej)t in check by the triumphant 
Papacy, gave up all attempt to hold that place in 
the Church which his predecessors had occupied. 
It was not until the middle of the 13th cent, that 
he again claimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion. It was Saint Louis who formulated 
this claim. His demand was but a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommuni- 
cated persons to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was quite willing to obey, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should lirst be ex- 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still further. He desired Clement v, to 
admit that Boniface VIII., in his dispute with the 
king of France, liad been guilty of abuse of power. 
He obtained entire satisfatdion, for Clement con- 
firmed the absolution which his predeces-sor Bene- 
dict XI. had already granted Philip, annulled all 
the innovations contained in the Bull Vlenas 
laicoSf and exempted France from tlie orders con- 
tained in the Bull Unam sanctain (1305). 

Since the time of (niarlemagne, however, no 
king of France had penetrated tlie domain of 
doctrine proj>erly so called. Philip of Valois 
renewed tlie tradition. 

Hearing in that Pope John xxii. held very queetionahle 
views on the enhjei’t of the Bealitlc Vision, he eonmilted the 
most enlightened scholars, and received infonnation from them 
os to the poMtion of the matter ; then, when he was Ihoroiiglny 
coiivinoed on tlie subject, he wrote to the Tope and deinaiuicd 
tliat he should abandon the false position he had taken up 
(1334). In a word, he defended orthMoxy against the Pope. 

Two centuries later, Philip’s succe-ssors fulhlh‘<i 
their task with great vigilance. Protestantism 
had made its appearance in France ; the object 
now was to get rid of it. 

Francis i. proceeded with great vigour again‘'t heretics and had 
them burned at the slake (from 15.>4). His son, Henry ii., was 
still more (eroctionw (Edict of ( Ihatoauhriant, I."):')!'). Catherine 
of Medici, after having accorded the Protestants a provisory 
lilMTty by the Edict of .Ian. I. ha<l them massaereil on St. 
Ilartludomew's (tfiT'i) Uenrv (V. promuigrtUd in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes which irwuranteed them 

safety ; hut this bldin wa^ revoked l>> i.oiiis xiv. in 1086. .Not 
until the eve of the Ilevolution del Protestants recover tin ir 
liberti f Edict of Ixiuis xvi. of Hth Nov. 1787). 

While the king of France was striving to pre- 
.serve hi.s subjects from herc'^y, he was attempting 
at the same time to free thctii fn>m the yoKc «'f 
Rome. H was towards this goal that the institu- 
tion of the placet tended — a mensuro which suh- 

i ected to royal authorization tlie circulation of 
^apal Bulls in Fran<;o. In the mtMnorandum of 
1247, Saint Louis complained bitterly of Papal 
administration and of the harm it did to tlie 
French ; but at the same time be took no mejxsures 
against this scourge. In I3ti2, Philip the Fair 
burned the Bull Aascnlta fill : this is an exam]»le 
of a vuilent placet. In 1423, Charles Vii. placed 
an interdict on all the Papal Bulls wdiich granted 
benefices in France : here we have the placet raised 
to the height of a legislative act. This act of 
legislation was developed by Louis XI. (Ordinance 
of 1475) ; after this date it wfis made use of by all 
succeeding governments in France down to 1870. 
It was on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry in., 
and Henry IV. relied when forbidding the accept- 
ance of the decrees of tlie Council of I'rent relating 
to reform. In 1639 the King’s Council had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a decree of the Parliament 
of Bordeaux, M'hich had registered briefs from 
Rome. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Orffanic Articles which followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Napoleon ill., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbade the French bishops to 
publish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervised her bisliops and priests. He repressed 
the Jansen ist theories which were spreading among 
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the der^ ; he repressed the quietism of Fdnelon. 
iUttough, as a rule, be only secontled the action of 
the Pope, Bometimee he anticipated it. 

» # 1*1 Innocent xii. to condemn Pdnelon. 

In t^e following y^r (Dec. 10»8) he reproached the Pope with 
bis riownes^ and declared that he desired without further delav 
u ^ndeninauon. Some mouth* later 

gterch, 1^), hearing that Rome was trying to conciliate 
Ftoelon. he expressed his violent displeasure with the Pope, 
and ordered him Imperiously to do h& duty. Finally, he hVd 
^s loy of Meing the Pope obey, and launch against the Arch- 
^hop of Oambrai the condemnation which had been extorted 
from him. In 1706 he again pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Clement xi. a solemn Bull against the Jansenists. Clement. 
Ime inno^nt xii. before him, yielded, and drew up the Bull 
Ftnsam Domini. Being pressed by the king a second time to 
Issue a ^ against Quesnel. he again obeyed, and drew up 
the Bull Untgenitus. 

The anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
maintain orthodoxy took an unexpected turn in 
the 18th century. Parliament then protected the 
Jansenists, and protected them aj^ainst the clergy, 
who, from time to time, refused these unfortunate 
men the last sacrament when they were dying. 
Each time that an act of this kind came to the 
knowledge of Parliament, they condemned it and 
forced the bishops either to dispense the last sacra- 
ment themselves or have it dispensed by their 
priests to all Christians who asked it. In 1731, 
Parliament drew up a measure in this direction, 
which was followed by other measures of a similar 
kind m 1749 and in 1752. The king tried to resist ; 
but his resistance, though energetic at first, grad- 
ually grew weaker, and finally he capitulated. 
After 1754 the refusal of the sacrament to Jansenists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law. 

3. Seizure of temporalities : appeal by writ of 
error. — In the exercise of the rights which he 
possessed over the Church of France, the king was 
often in conflict with the clergy. He was then 
reduced to employing violent measures, the chief 
of which was the seizure of temporalities. 

In 869, Charles the Bald, to avenge himself on Hincmar of 
Ijaon, confiscated the property of hia church. In 1092, Philip 1 ., 
who was dissatisfied with Ives of Chartres, gave the belongings 
of his bishopric over to plunder. In 1107 the same king pillaged 
the properly of the churc-h of Rheims to avenge himself for the 
insult that had been done him in the rejection of Oervais, his 
candidate for this church. In 1142, Ixiuis vii. prevented Pierre 
de la Ch^tre from taking possession of the bishopric of Bourges. 
In 1232, Blanche of Castille seized the temporalities of the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, of whom she had cause to complain, and 
resisted Pope Gregory ix. when he tried to make her yield. In 
1302, Philip the Fair seized the temporalities of the bishops who 
had gone to the Council of Rome in spite of his prohibition. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the .seizure 
of temporalities was divested of the brutal char- 
acter which it had possessed for several centuries ; 
it was preceded by a legal act which ^as called the 
appeal by writ of error. Of obscure origin, this 
appeal by writ of error came into more extensive 
use after the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438. It gained 
full force in the time of Jansenism. 

Under Louis xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and effective. The cur6 of Paris, Bouettin, was put in prison 
(1749). The Archbishop of Paris, de Beaumont, and the Arch- 
bishop of Aix were exiled. The Bishops of V annes and Nantes 
submitted to the penalty of confiscation (1764). 

In 1802 the appeal by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte m the Organic. Articles which fol- 
lowed the Concordat; ‘there will be recourse te 
the Council of State in all cases of abuses on the 
part of superiors and other ecclesiitstical persons. 
It remained in force till the day when tlm law of 
separation put an end to the Concordat (Iwo). 

It has been said that royal Galhcamsm was 
hateful to the clergy. It could not help being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the power 
of the ecclesiastics ana put an eim to their 
encroachments. In the 9th cent., 

Rheims presented a long memorandum to Charles 
the Bald; in which he accused the king of France 
of having, by his conduct with regard to the 
Bishop of Laon, violated the privileges of the 
clergjr. Complaints of the same nature were 
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brought by Pope Gregory IX. (1232, 1233, 1238), 
by the Bishop of Angers, Guillaume Lemaire, in 
petitions addressed to Philip the Fair (1294 and 
1299), and by ecclesiastical orators of the Assembly 
of Vincennes (1829). The clergy claimed that 
their ‘ liberties * Iiad been crushed by civil society, 
and were determined to defend them. But civil 
society also claiined a right to defend her liberties 
against the invasions of the <5lergy. The disputants 
were thus quite irreconcilablt.. The controversy 
liecame still niore grave from the day when Pierre 
P^hqu published 11 is treatise on the Libertis de 
VEglise g^licane (1594), which l)iipuy completed 
by the Preuvts des liberies de VEglise gaUicane 
(1639). Emboldened bv this exposition of the 
rights of civil society, Parliament took measures 
for the defence of the laymen, which did not meet 
with the approval of the clergy. F'6nelon writes 
that ‘ the liberaes of the Galilean Church are real 
servitude* (letter of 3rd May 1710 to the Duke of 
Clievreuse). Bossuet declares that the liberties 
claimed by the clergy have nothing in common 
with the liberties of which the magistrates talk 
{Defensio declarationis, ii. 10 ; letter of Ist Dec. 
1681 to d’Estrdes). In the middle of the 18th 
cent, the complaints became more bitter. In 1765 
the Assembly of the Clergy denounced Parliament 
before the king for having arrogated to itself the 
right of legislating on the administration of the 
sacrament. In 1765 the Assembly published a 
theological dissertation entitled Actes du clergt 
to prove that the teaching of religion and the 
administration of the sacrament are not under the 
control of laymen. It will be seen later what the 
attitude of the episcopate was in 1790 with rc^^ard 
to the Civil Constitution. After the Revolution, 
the clergy accepted the situation laid down by the 
Concordat of 1801, and conlined themselves to 
raising intermittent protests against the Organic 
Articles. But the hope of recovering the ad- 
vantages of the past has led many of the cler^ 
to take part in the attempts to restore the 
monarchy which have been made since the war 
of 1870. 

IT. Episcopal Galli- 

canism imposes two limits on Papal authority : 
the one, from the side of the monarchy, rescues 
political authority from Pontifical jurisdiction ; 
the other, on the side of the General Council, 
places the latter above the Roman Pontiff. It 
comprises, then, two fundamental maxims, which 
may be stated as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither depose kings nor exempt their subjects 
from the duty of obedience ; in other words, kings 
are independent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of ^iritual things the supreme authority belongs 
to General Councils and not to the Pope, who, on 
the contrary, must obey their canons. It would 
occupy too much space to illustrate these two 
maxims in full historical detail ; consequently we 
shall study Episcopal Gallicanism only from the 
year 1682 onwards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) that the Assembly 
of the Clergy of 1682 was brought together to 
solve the matter of the re^gale^ and that it gave 
full satisfaction to the king on this point (3rd 
Feb. 1682). It must be noted here that the pre- 
judices of the clergy carried them still further. 
They saw in the dispute between the F'rench 
monarchy and Rome an opportunity for cutting 
short in a painful but salutary way the doctrineu 
and juridical pretensions of the Papacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opportunity slip. ‘ The 
Pope laid hands on us, he will repent 01 it,* said 
de Harlay, Archbishop of Paris ; and this expressed 
the sentiment of the other prelates. They wished 
it to be understood that Pontifical omnipotence 
was rejected by the Church of France ; and, in 
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order that Rome might not remain in ignorance 
of this fact, they charged Bossuet to draw up, in 
the name of the whole French clergy, a profession 
of faith combating this omnipotence. They in- 
tended the statement to be violent and radical — 
schism was hanging in the balance ; but Bossuet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous Declaration of 1689. It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the substance. (1) Popes may not depose kings, 
for the reason that their authority concerns only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even in the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of Popes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con- 
stance. (3) In so far as it is legislative and 
iudiciary, this authority is— conformably to the 
decisions of the Council of Constance — ^limited by 
the canons and also by the usages and constitution 
of the kingdom of France. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is subordinate to the judgment of the 
Church, which may reform it. 

The Church of France rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his latitude, established the 
Declaration as a law of the State, and made the 
teaching of it compulsory throughout the kingdom 
(Edicts 20th March, 1682, registered 23rd March). 
The French clergy and their king offered com- 
bined resistance to Rome. But Rome well knew 
how to return the blows which were dealt her. 
Innocent Xl.’s first idea was to condemn the 
Declaration (Bossuet, letter of 28th Oct. 1682 to 
Dirois; letter of 30th Oct. to de Ranc6); but, 
changing his tactics, he decided to refuse canonical 
institution to those among the new bishops who 
had, as simple priests, sat in the Assembly of 
1682. By this boycott he hoped to force the king 
to withdraw his edict. But the king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom the Papal measure did not affect to provide 
themselves with their Bulls of investiture. 

The hostilities, opened in 1682, had lost nothing 
of their acuteness in 1688. They were even more 
violent than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
Sept. 1688) that Louis Xiv. ordered the Procurator 
General to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all the procedures taken or to be 
taken by the Pope against him. The Church of 
France waa not a handsbreadth from schism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who was at war 
with the whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intrigues of which Rome 
alone could ensure the success. And then he 
rememWed very opportunely— his counsellors re- 
called it to his memory — that he owed to the 
Concordat of 1516, i.e, to an agreement with 
Rome, the right of nominating hm bishops him- 
ssdf, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopal 
elections so highly recommended by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliated the Pope and entered into negotia- 
tions with him. His first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Rome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Alexander viii., the 
successor of Innocent xj., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1601). Finally, under Innocent xii., 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the Pojpe (14th Sept. 1693), Louis Xlv. renounced 
his edict; in other words, he gave up making 
the doctrine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day those of the nominated bisnops who had 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous and cleverly chosen 
expressions of which might be construed either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Innocent xn. was content to let oygones be 


bygones, and refused no one canonical investi- 
ture. 

P^ce had been made; but each of the rival 
parties held to its old position. In 1696 the 
Spanish prelate, Roccaberti, made a violent attack 
on Gallicanisiii in three volumes, to which Rome 
gave approving briefs. Immediately Bossuet pre- 
sented a memorandum to Louis xiv., in which he 
proposed that the king should forbid the sale of 
Koccaberti’s work in France and demand from 
Innocent xii. * explanations as to the Intention of 
his briefs.* By a royal edict of 20th Dec. 1696, 
the sale of Roccaberti’s book was forbidden. The 
Pope probably did not explain why and in what 
sense he approved of the work. In return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations as to the freedom with which Gallican 
maxims were circulating in France. The king 
replied that he had in 1693 given up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, but that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undertaken the Dtfenae dc la 
Diclaration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete this important work. F^nelon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted nevertheless 
that she had ‘too great pretensions* (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Dulce of Chevreuse); he 
even maintained that the Popes * had desired to 
crush the episcopate * {De summi ponti^is auctori- 
tate, 4). And in 1705 the Assembly of the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vineam Domini, adhered 
to it only after having submitted it to a thorough 
examination. 

From all these and other indications, Rome 
could see that the French episcopate had, at the 
beginning of the 18th cent., remained faithful to 
the doctrines of the Declaration of 1682. But a 
new proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Benedict Xlll. extended to the Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Gregory 
VII., and inserted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope — most warlike prayers, in which Gregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Emperor 
Henry iv. On 27th July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris — followed shortly afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bordeaux — 
passed a statute suppressing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and prohibiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of the temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take advantage of this occasion to rebel against 
Rome. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
and solemnly condemned the cult of Gregoi^ vii. 
The great majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, were equally unprepared to 
submit to it. Tliey did not condemn the cult of 
the Pope who had deposed Henry iv., but they 
rejectea it as well as the prayers which had come 
from Rome. It was a case of revolt ; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Jansen ists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis XV. ). 

In 1790 the AssembUe Constituantc established 
the civil constitution of the clor^, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., and reinforced the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but at the same time sup- 
pressed several bishoprics, overturned^ the dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of affairs was in accordance with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the tiers Hai, 
But the bishops, with four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
an air of disinterestedness, they discovered most 
opportunely that the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
rope over the Church of France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. These clever tactics made an im- 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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part of the lesser clergy. By their means, the 
cwil constitution of the clergy was rejected with 
horror hy pious laymen, and in the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gain the support of more than 
a third of the cur^s. Eleven years later, when 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
l^me, it was seen what the theological disserta- 
tions of 1790 were worth. Many of those bishops i 
who were so attached to the Pope when their own I 
interest demanded that they should rally round 
him refused to resign their office for Pius Vli., 
when he required them to do so (15th Aug. 1801). 
Thirty-six out of the eighty remaining bishops 
rose in rebellion against Kome. And, among 
those who gave up their property, more than one 
did so on a promise of advancement. 

The episcopate of Napoleon i. was Gallican, and 
so were bis clergy, with a few excejitions, amongst 
those of lower rank. Sixty years later, the French 
bishops and priests rejected most of the maxims of 
1682. In the space of two generations the Church 
of France had changed its point of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, \vith the clergy 
of the second rank. The principal workers were 
Lamennais, the Jesuits, and Yeuillot. The work 
of Lamennais was violent and brilliant. That of 
the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound. 
Yet it was not more ijrofound than tliat of Veuillot, 
who from 1839 onwards, through the medium of the 
daily paper, Wnivers, never ceased from inculcat- 
ing the maxims of Rome into the mind of the clergy. 
The Concordat of 1801, by the prestige it gave to the 
Pope, may have had a certain influence, which, how- 
ever, some historians have exaggerated. Finally, 
the, books of Joseph de Maistre, Dm Pftpe and 
UEqlise gallicane (1820), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Whatever was the reason, when the Vatican 
Council assembled (Dec. 1869) the Gallican doctrine 
of the superiority of Councils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in France, the 
best known of whom were Darboy, Archbishop of 
Paris ; Dunanloup, Bishop of Orleans ; Maret, 
Titular Bisbop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris ; Gratry, oratorian and mem- 
ber of the French Academy ; Loyson, Carmelite 
and preacher at Notre-Dame in Paris ; Montalem- 
bort, a layman. These defenders were van- 
quished, for in its fourth session (18th July 
1870) the Vatican Council assented to the Pope^a 
infallibility and full jurisdiction over the whole 
Church, Henceforward Episcopal Gallicanisni be- 
came a heresy, and its upholders had either to 
repudiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Loyson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church. A few priests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took refuge in Switzer- 
land, where they were admitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalembert died before the 
decision. The other Gallicans submitted to the 
Vatican Council. Episcopal Gallicanisna was dead, 
and in its place the maxims of Rome reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, which, before the French Revolution, 
embraced the political as well as the religious 
world, has, since the Revolution, allowed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The Popes 
of the 19th cent, did not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, but 
they no longer exercised it (Pius vn., who ex- 
communicated Napoleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgment against 
temporal power and the obedience of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it except 
in terms which were purposely vague (Proposi- 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus). On the whole, it 
may be said that French Catholics — like those of 


other countries— think that they may be Gallican 
on this point without violating orthodoxy. 
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Nbove. Joseph Turmkl, 

GAMBLING.— !• Diffusion of the practice.— 

Games of chance are as old and as wide-spread as 
humanity (see art. Games). They are probably 
derived from the various methods of divination [q.v.) 
by which primitive man seeks to gain knowledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots ; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek kottahos and the ‘ willow bough ' 
(Hall Caine, Manxman). The game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to the game, the players stake some posses- 
sion on the turn of cbance. The N. American 
Indians bet on the diflerent colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the mussel fish, whether 
the opening turns upwards or downwards; the 
Greeks already in Homer had their dorpdyaXoi 
(knuckle- bones from the hinder feet of sheep, goate, 
and calves) marked with numbers on four sides to 
serve as dice. Later came the six-sided dice (KDiSoc, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab, q&h, qa^b). 
Among the Romans, children played at * heads 
or tails ’ {caput aut navis) with coins ; there was 
also dice play, and the game of morra {mieare 
digitis). Knuckle-bones are found in Egyptian 
excavations as far back as the XVIIIth dynasty. 
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and imitation knnckie-bones for gaming nurposes 
were made of glass and shell. A gaming- ooard of 
gold and silver inlaid with crystal, ivory, and 
kyanos, discovered in Crete, dates back to between 
1800 and 1650 B.c. Six-sided dice have also been 
found in pre-historic remains of Hradischt in 
Bohemia. In Babylonia, headless arrows were 
used for gaming as well as divination belomancy,* 
Ezk 21®^) ; these have a very wide distribution 
over both hemispheres. The principle of the 
roulette is found in the spinning coco-nut (Tylor, 
PC i. 80) and the spinning dice of the Chinese. 
Card games are a later introduction; they give 
scope lor calculation and skill. There is no men- 
tion of gambling among the Israelites until the 
days of the Exile (Is 65^^ * forsaking Jahweh and 
forgetting my holy mountain, preparing a table 
for Luck and filling up mixed wine to Fortune*; 
cf. F'obtune [Biblical and Christian]). The Israel- 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertain the 
Divine will in regard to such matters as assignation 
of lands (Nu 26“'*), choice of an officer (Ac 1^), 
determining the rotation of office ( I Ch 24®, Lk 1®), 
or to identify an offender (Jos 7^®, 1 S 14^®, Jon 
D) ; but, so long as they remained agricultural, 
they seem to have been .singularly free from the 
evil of gambling. In Babylon they became mer- 
cantile, and mixed with people among whom 
games of chance were part or regular ordinary 
life. The gambling habit infected the purity of 
the early Christians. Instruments of gambling 
are found in their tombs. Councils of the Church 
forbade it to the clergy. Christian preachers de- 
nounced it as worldly. ‘ If you say that you are 
a Christian when you are a dice-player, you say 
you are what you are not, because yon are a 
partner with the world ’ (cf. Tertullian, de Specta- 
cvXisy xvi. ; Clem. Alex, i, 325 [Charles’s tr.], 
p. 29 [Potter’s tr.]). 

On the Aryan races gambling has had a special 
hold. A famous hymn of the Rigveda (x. 34) 
vividly sets forth the woe of the ruined gambler, 
and the length to which gambling was carried in 
India is well illustrated by the episode of Nala and 
Damayanti in the Makdolidrata (iii. 59-61) where 
the prince loses all that he has. The Sanskrit 
drama Mfchahhakatika (tr. Ryder, The Little Clay 
Gartf Cambridge, Mass., 1905) contains in its 
second act a lively picture of a gambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literature abounds m allusions to the 
evils of play (BiShtlingk, Ind. Spriiche, St. Peters- 
burg, 1870-73, nos. 615, 750, 1246, 1618, etc. ; on 
gambling in ancient India generally, see Zimmer, 
Altind. Leben, Berlin, 1879, pp. 282-287 ; von 
Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus im RigGedat 
Leipzig, 1908, pp. 377-395 ; liUders, Wiirfelspiel 
im alien Jndien^ GSttingen, 1907). For Greece, 
reference may he made to the picture of the 
ruined gambler nresented by Alciphron (iii. 42). 
Greek boys gam Died away their mothers’ money 
(Herondas, MianeSt 3; Isocrates, Areiop, 149 CD). 
The Germans, according to Tacitus (Germ. 24), 
when they had the dice in their hands, knew no 
Iwunds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
which they valued above everything else in the 
world, their personal freedom. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that gambling hsis its chief hold 
on races which exist by hunting, and also on the 
pastoral, military, and mercantile types of culture. 
These modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving for sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The peasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work hard and steadily for their susten- 
ance, are comparatively free from the habit. 

3. Motives of gambling. — ^The demonic power 
of the passion seems due to three main causes : (a) 
the desire for gain, (b) the desire for excitement, 


(c) the instinct of oombativene8s.—(a) The deeWe 
for gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one stroke, without trouble, and without the 
laborious accumulation of little by little.— (5) The 
I desire for excitement is in one sense a revolt against 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its suspense, its thrill, its 
nope, and its shock of surprise, supplies all the 
necessary catastrophic elements. Hence it is, on 
the one hand, the last resource of the hlasi who 
wishes to goad his jaded senses ; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature which finds ordinary peaceful existence too 
humdrum and lacking in sensation. — (c) In betting, 
a man backs his own powers, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of pure chance men pit themselves 
against each other^ and, if there is no deception, 
each has an equal chance. 

* If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which 18 the belter man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alddes beaten by his page' 

(Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, n. i. 88). 

Even when all seems lost, a sudden overmaster- 
ing victory is still possible. Success lends a sort 
of supernatural glory to the winner, who is re- 
garde<l as a ‘ favourite of fortune ’ ; defeat does not 
wound the 8elf-rcsj>ect of the loser. 

3. Cost of gambling. — The extent to which 
gambling prevails at the present time is difficult 
to assess with any approximation to accuracy. 
Most of it is centred in horse-racing. J. M. 
Hogge (The Facts of Gambling) calculates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 days 
during the year in which there is no horse-racing 
of soiiie kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one or more steeplechases or flat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The amount of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indirectly. 
The returns from the totalisateurs on two race- 
courses at Paris come to £5,000,000 yearly. The 
total amount of money betted through the totcUisa- 
teurs in France is stated as £13,000,000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
there is, in England, at least three times the 
amount of racing that there is in France, so that 
a very moderate estimate of the betting on English 
race-courses would be twice the French total, viz. 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race- 
course, there are probably two made by those who 
are not present, on the ‘ starting-price ^ system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-course is 
doubled, we have a moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes hands in gamb- 
ling on horse-racing alone, viz. £52,000,000 per 
annum. To this must be added the coupon- 
betting on football, which is diligently fostered 
by many newspapers and weekly journals, especi- 
ally in the North, under the guise of * Skill Oom- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also in 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the * gambling schools,* 
chiefly found in the mining districts, where a glori- 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a Targe 
scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
coin. There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi- 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as- 
serted that little short of £100,()00,000 changes 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling transactions. 

When money changes hands it is clear that the 
winners do not gain as much as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made by the Bank 
works out, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1*4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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brokers charge usually *26 per cent. In horse- 
racing the percentage is much higher, and in foot- 
ball betting, according to Ainslie Robertson (see 
Literature at end), the brokerage charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is, therefore, clear tiiat, if one 
keeps it up long enough, the element of probability 
will even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere continual 
payment of brokerage. The brokerage mounts up 
steadily with the amount of play ana eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the publication not merely 
of sporting but of betting intelligence. There is also 
a notable increase in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
through the post. At the time of the * Limerick ’ 
craze, no fewer than 170,(X)0 sixpenny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one publishing firm 
received £41,586 in a single montn in connexion 
with Limerick competitions. 

Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own propagation the improved means of inter- 
course anonicd by modern civilization, viz. the Post 
Office, the Telegraph, and the Printing Press. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would be unable to carry on 
its business. 

4. Legislation affecting gambling.— The vicious 
tendency of gambling has never oeen called in ! 
question. Lord Beaconsiield spoke of it as * a vast 
engine of national demoralization.* Side by side 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news- 
papers record the tragic results on those who yield 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1895-6 to 1906-7) 
there were 156 suicides or attempted suicides in ! 
England assigned to this cause, as well as 719 
cases of theft or embezzlement, and 442 bank- 
ruptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. 

liie earliest English statute in 1542 prohibited 
* sundry new and crafty games* of a gambling 
nature, and prescribed that no folk of the working 
class should * play at the tables, tennis, dice, cards, 
bowls, clash, cloyting, loggetting or any other un- 
lawful game.* The purpose of this statute was 
to arrest the decay of archery, but the preamble 
alludes also to in^overishment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 
gambling, apart from playing games, was in 1665. 
in 1698 lotteries were made ill^al. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1751. The Acts of 1845 
and 1853 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (though they dia not touch 
private clubs Uke TattersalPs). Also, in 1864, it 
was made an offence to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act applied only to ready-money 
betting, and did not cover bets by letter,^ telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibitea the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 
become a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extended the prohibi- 
tion to all kinds of betting and wagering in public 
places. Municipal Boroughs and County Co^cils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in public places. In 1892, Lord Herscheirs 
Act made it a misdemeanour to send to an * infant ’ 
any paper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagering transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed ' to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among all classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are possible 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby.* The inquiry brought to light the enor- 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20,000), and in the 
practice of betting among working classes — a prac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
be opposed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general community, and apt to degenerate 
into one of the worst and most nuschievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered that the 
best method of reducing the practice was to localize 
it as far as possible, by restrieiing it to race-courses 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to effecting this, they considered the ad- 
visability of (a) the licensing of bookmakers, and 
(b) the establishment the totalisateur system. 
But they rejected these expedients, because either 
would imply legal recognition of the bookmaker, 
and necessitate the making of betting debts re- 
coverable by law. 

The law does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attempting the impossibility of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling in a private house has 
never been treated as an offence at law, but no 
gambling debt can be enforced at law. The con- 
tract is void ; it is not illegal. In bankruptcy, all 
claims of * debts of honour’ are struck out. All 
moneys deposited as cover before an event with 
turf commission agents or bookmakers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, whether de- 
posited with them or with their bankers, can be 
recovered with costs (Lennox v. Stoddart, and 
Davis V. Stoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and public places. It is a criminal offence to fre- 
quent or loiter in a street or public place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wagering, agree- 
ing to bet or wager, paying or receiving bets, or 
settling bets. This applies to all persons, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war- 
rant, anv person committing an offence under the 
Act, ana may detain all books, cards, papers, and 
other articles relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. The public places 
coming within the definitions of the Act include 
all regular football and cricket fields, and generally 
places where outdoor sports are carried on. But 
race-courses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation 01 the Act on the days when 
horse-races take place. The exemption applies onij 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence is 
a fine not exceeding £10 ; for a second oflence, not 
exceeding £20; for a third or anjr subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
the penalty is a fine not exceeding £30, or imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 3 months ; {b) on conviction on indict- 
ment, the penalty is a fine not exceeding £50, or 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, 
with or without hard labour. It is ma^e a special 
offence to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age ; and, if it is provea that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act, had *any 
betting transaction * with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an offender for the 
third time, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheduled. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1912 proposed 
to suppress ail gambling advertisements, ana bet- 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications; 
also ail iiiciteinents to gambling by means of foot- 
ball coupons and gambling competitions. 

Among the Redjang 01 Sumatra, gambling is 
prohibited— excepting cock-fights at certain times 
— under penalty of a fine of |50, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who permits gam- 
bling on his premises. Games of chance are for- 
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bidden in China ; the keeper of a gambling house 
is liable to punishment, and his establishment is 
confiscated ov the State ; while in older Japanese 
law the gambler appears to have been liable to 
capital punishment. Islamitic law forbids gam- 
bling. On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Aztec law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
compacts of any nature. By early Teutonic law, 
g^ambling agreements were legally valid— a situa- 
tion which changed only by degrees to strict pro- 
hibition. See, in general, Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog, JurispruaenZf Oldenburg, 1894-95, ii 
412 f., 684 f., and the literature there cited. 

5. Ethical bearings of gambling. — That the 
results of immoderate gamlding are deplorable, no 
one will dispute. But, apart from the eflects, it 
remains to inquire into tfie morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Uaum non tollit 
abums. The economic aspect needs no discussion. 
Gamblers add nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity. They may claim that gambling provides a 
form of recreation and pleasure which is not only 
legitimate but helpful, so long as the sums staked 
are such as a man can afford to lose. But (a) such a 
contention draws a line of distinction between rich 
and poor ; what is right for the rich man is pro- 
nounced wrong in the case of the poor man. {h) The 
argument implies that the wrongness of gambling 
consists in losing the money staked ; it is right, if one 
wins, because one can afford to win ; but it is wrong, 
if one loses, because one cannot afford to lose. Any 
argument based on prudential grounds is onl^ an 
appeal to enlightenea self-interest, and the ^irit of 
selfishness cannot cast out selfishness, (c) Though 
it is in society that the temptation comes, gambling 
itself is anti-social. It is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a kind of action by which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to another. The happiness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser. This kind 
of action, therefore, is essentially anti-social; it 
sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so produces a general deterioration of character. 
It IS a habit intrinsically savage (see his Ethics, 
pt. iii. ch. 7, ‘ Amusements,* § 227 ; Facts and 
Comments, ‘Essay on Rebarbarisation *), In an 
atmosphere of brotherhood no form of gambling 
could exist. In some cases, success appears to de- 
>end on superiority of judgment ; but this is fal- 
acious. It IS never possible to be certain of a result, 
because all the factors which go to produce that 
result are not known. When the odds are 4 to 1 on a 
horse winning a particular race, and these odds are 
supposed to be ‘ fair,’ the man who accepts the 
adverse odds does so because he relies upon the un- 
known factors of the problem ; in fact, his appeal is 
to the unknown and incalculable element in human 
affairs, which men call chance. The appeal to chance 
implies a negation of all the nobler powers of man — 
reason, skill, the sense of justice and responsibility. 
In the habitual gambler, these higher faculties, 
through disuse, become atrophied, and his life, out 
of touch with honest labour, intoxicated by the 
excitation of his favourite passion, becomes be- 
sotted and depraved. 

The Christian view of property exacts a still 
higher standard. Though in relation to his neigh- 
bours each man may be regarded as the proprietor 
of his goods, yet in relation to God he is only a 
steward. This higher view, by destroying the 
right of property relatively to God, gives the true 
basis for its use m the relations between man and 
man. A man may not claim to do as he likes with 
his own, because what he possesses is not his own, 
and he must render exact account for his use of it ; 
he must also respect the property of his neighbours, 
because it does not belong to his neighbour, but to 
God, who entrusted him with it. 


It has been urged that Herbert Spencer’s con- 
demnation applies only to the after effects oi 
gambling, ana not always then, because many 
losers feel no ‘pain,’ being so well off that they 
are not affected oy the loss of the stake. This is 
true; but an act must be judged by its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
the loser pays for is the pleasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels before the wager is de- 
cided. This ar^ment will not stand, because 
the winner experiences an equal pleasure without 
paying for it — indeed, he receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

But the immorality of gambling may be argued 
on higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure, 
(a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of property in one shape or another. When the 
gambler is asked why lie stakes his money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ‘ To add an interest to 
the game.* The interest thus added is, simply 
stated, the interest of acquisition. If the real 
object were, as is claimed, merely the sport and 
the excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agree to hand 
over all winnings to public charities. But this is 
not done. The transfer of property, in one shape 
or another, is essential to the act. There are only 
three ways in which property can be legitimately 
acquired — by gift, by labour, and by exchange. 
Gambling stands outside all of these. (6) Its motive 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness. It 
is an attempt to get property without paying the 

1 >rice for it. It is a violation of the law of equiva- 
ents. It is a kind of robbery by mutual agreement ; 
but it is still robbery, just as duelling, which is 
murder by mutual agreement, is still treated as 
murder. It is begotten of covetousness ; it leads to 
idleness, (c) It is, moreover, an appeal to chance. 
If in any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so as to equalize the chances as 
far as possible. To make chance the arbiter of 
conduct is to subvert the moral order and stability 
of life, (d) It concentrates attention upon lucre, 
and thereby withdraws attention from worthier 
objects of life. 

UaptiouB analogies have been drawn between 
g^bling in sport and commercial speculation. 
There is, it is true, a kind of speculation which is 
merely betting on prices. Men buy or sell cotton 
or corn for future delivery, without ever intending 
to handle or distribute the actual commodities, but 
merely with a view to closing the contract before 
it is due, and profiting by the fluctuation of prices. 
A man may buy and sell stocks and shares in the 
same way. But there is also a commercial specu- 
lation which is necessary and legitimate. The 
merchant has to make provision for a social need, 
and, in buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the calculation. The gambler’s business i.s 
wholly self-centred ; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s whole policy is to 
eliminate risk as far as possible. The gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation has been de- 
vised in Great Britain to restrict this commercial 
peculation ; but Chief Baron Palles, in the King’s 
Bench Division Court, Dublin, ruled that in the 
case of a contract for the purchase of any com- 
modity, whether shares or not, if the real intention 
of the parties was that the commodity sold should 
never be delivered, and that the whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the difference in value should be ascertained, and 
the excess or deficiency paid by one party or the 
other, then that contract was a gambling trans- 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts. 
Legislation to prohibit gambling in * options ’ and 
* fntnres ’ and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (1881), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 1896), Kussia (1893-1896), Belgium (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austria (1903). [See Board of 
Trade Keturns, 1904.] In the same way, it is said 
that to insure one’s life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the Insurance Company. But the whole 
object of insurance is the very opposite of the gam- 
bler’s ; it does not create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalizes them by 
wide distribution. These risks are ascertainable 
in their aggregate incidence, though not ascertain- 
able in any individual case. The general effect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general effect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

Litkraturk .— of SeUet Committeo on Bettinff. London, 
1902 ; J. M. Hogrgre, of Gambling, do. 1904 ; B. S. Rown- 
tree, Betting and Gambling, do. 1906 ; J. Percival, ‘ Speoula- 
tion,' in Church Congress lieport, 1904 ; W. D. Mackenzie, 
E*^hios of Gambling, London, 1905 ; C. Booth, Life and Labour 
if the People in London, do. 1889-97, see Index ; Ainslie 
Robertson, Football Betting (and other paiiiplilots). National 
Anti-|:auiblin(i: licague, York. The effect of Qauiblinjr on char- 
acter is studied in various novels ; Walter Scott, Portunse gf 
Nigel ; W. M. Thackeray, Virginiam ; H. Fielding^ Amelia ; 
R. L. Stevensoji, Kidnapped ; A. Colbeck, The Fall of the 
Staincliffes ; G. Moore, Esther Waters. 

Oil the question of commercial speculation, see S. J. Chap- 
man, Transactions of the Statistical Society, June 1906 ; also 
art. 'Outton,' in ‘Marketing and Supply.' 

J. L. Patok. 

GAMES. — z. Definition and classification. — A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persons, the primary intention of 
which is not utility but pleasure or pastime by 
means of the exhibition of the skill or good for- 
tune of the players. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates special 
instruments or apparatus. Games may be broadly 
divided into three classes — games of skill, games 
of chance, and games of imitation. The rules of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, physical, mental, or moral — strength, 
agility, quickness of the senses, rapidity of calcula- 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
— of the players. Games of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and are 
decided by events, sucli as the fall of dice, over 
which they have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitrary conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many games combine the elements 
of chance and skill in varying proportions. In 
games of imitation the rules are prescribed by the 
actions to he imitated — limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropiiate to the circumstances of the 
players ; and the result is measured by the veri- 
similitude of the performance as tiuis limited. 
Such games involve the germ of Drama {q.v. ). Both 
in games of chance and in those of sklU there is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none ; and the pleasure sought is attained by 
co-operation, rhythmic movements, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the development and pre- 
servation of tlieir physical, mental, and moral 
powers. They enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalculable value in the 
training of children for the graver pursuits of adult 
years. To the adult — especially the adult savage 
— they are little less important; and from the 
lowest plane of culture upwards, games, either in 
the form of contest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities. 

2. Ceremonial (religious and magical) signifi- 
cance ; origins. — Like other human in.stitution8, 
games have grown from vague and undefined be- 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradually that they have been differentiated from 


these ; even yet, as we shall see, complete repara- 
tion has not been achieved. Games of imitation 
bear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos- 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite subject of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi- 
cal also and married to musical notes, are essential 
features. In the game of * Jenny Jones,’ common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject ; while in some maces the game be- 
comes a regular drama, which ends with the re- 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reappearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com- 
panions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor is the distinction between ritnal and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

' It is not •Jtog'ether easy.' remarks Rivers (TodoM, Iiondon, 
1906, p. 696X ‘ to draw the line between Toda games and Toda 
ceremonies.' Among the Eskimo it is usnal, when a stranger 
comes to a settlement, to receive him with a feast. In the 
south-eastern tribes of the Central Eskimo * the natives arrai^e 
themselves in a row, one man standing in front of it. 'rae 
stranger approaches slowly, his arms folded and his head in- 
clined toward the right side. Then the native strikes him with 
all his strength on uie right (tie / left T) cheek and in his turn 
inolintf his head awaiting the strangers blow. While this is 
going on the other men are playing at ball and singing ; and 
thus they continue until one of the combatants it vanquished.' 
Among other proceedings a wrestling match and the game of 
*hoak and crook’ are recorded as played by various tribes. 
The latter is a trial of strength, at which the victor has sven the 
right to kill his opponent ; out generally, we are told, the feast 
ends peaceably. The account given by the Eskimo themselves 
is that ‘ the two men in meeting wish to know which of them is 
the better man ' (Boas, d RBEW [1888], (109). 

Here we have contests of strength and skill, 
which possibly, as Frazer suggests (GB^ iii. 
[' Taboo ’], 1911, p. 108), have a magical significance, 
which in any case are ceremonial, yet which 
appear to be regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to a 
hospitable entertainment. 

Many nations, in fact, play ceremonial games. 
These games, though the element of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
imi)ort. Either the aborigines of America are 
specially addicted to such performances, or our in- 
formation is unusually full on the subject of their 
games. The Zuui inhabit an arid tract of country 
m New Mexico. Rain is a prime necessity of life ; 
but it comes rarely, and the droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zuni play is, therefore, 
the bringing of rain, that their crops may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

Sholiwe, a game of chance, was esteemed by the rain priests 
80 efficacious m bringing rain that ' they organized a fraternity 
wliich they called Showekxoe (“ Arrow-reed people ”), for the ex- 
press purpoee of playing the game for rain.' The fraternity in 
question has now degenerated into a liody of professional 
gamblers ; * but the game is still played by the priests and others 
ID all r;.credneB8 for rain ' (W RBEw (1904J, 8‘.i8 ff.X 

The Omaha, a Siouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whither it bad 
migrated, according to tribal traditions, from the 
east, was divided into two sections called the * sky- 
people* and the ‘earth-people.’ The ten gertten of 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two sections. In their ceremonial 
encampments thev were ranged in a circle with 
the entrance to the east, the earth-people on the 
southern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 
* In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni- 
ally played between the young men of the two 
divisions.’ It was the duty of a member of the 
Wind sub-gens of the Kon 9 e gens (one of the earth - 
people) to start the ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground. 
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and the ball was placed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards tlie north along the line drawn from 
the centre to the edge of the circle, and then back 
on the same line to the centre. It was then rolled 
in a similar way successively towards the east, 
south, and west, and back. On returning to the 
centre from the west, it was tossed into the air, 
and the game proper began. * The game is said to 
have had a cosmic signiiicance, and the initial 
movements of the ball referred to the winds, the 
bringers of life. It was played by the two divisions 
of the huthuga [tribal circle] as representatives 
of the earth and the sky ’ (;^7 [1911], 198). 

But we are not told what, if any, significance 
attached to the victory. The Wichita, a tribe of 
the Caddoan stock settled on the Ked River in 
Oklalioma, however, played a game of shinny, 
which beyond all reasonable doubt represented the 
contest of winter and spring, and was played in 
the spring, doubtless for the pur|}ose of assisting 
by magical means in the conquest of the evil power 
of winter and the renewal of life. Tradition de- 
clared that it was originally played by Afterbirth- 
hoy and his brother, two mythical heroes of the 
tribe, against a headless monster, who used a black 
shinny-stick and black ball ; and the stakes were 
the lives of the players. The tribal heroes tried 
to stipulate for the use of their ball, which was 
green ; but the monster refused. So they knocked 
his bail to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their own. With it they succeeded in winning 
the game, and the monster was put to death. They 
played with green sticks as well as a green ball, 
representing, we are expressly told, the spring of 
the year. ‘Since that time the shinny game is 
nlayed in the spring, under the power of Afterbirth- 
i)oy ’ (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichita^ Washington, 
1904, p. 99). The Central Eskimo play a game re- 
sembling cup and ball, in the spring, to hasten the 
return of the sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when the sun is going southward, they play 
cat’s cradle to catch the sun in the meshes of the 
string and prevent his disappearance {Bull. Am, 
Mus, Nat. Mist. xv. [1901-7] 151, 422). The Kai 
of German New Guinea also play cat’s cradle cere- 
monially, but for a different purpose. It is played 
after the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may become gieen and spread 
wddely. Every figure in the game has its name 
(Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
125, 258). 

Indeed, wherever we find games played at a special 
season of the year, we may suspect that now, or at 
one time, they have, or had, a ritual value. In our 
own island the game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to be regarded 
as proper to Shrovetide. Sometimes it was played 
between two rival parishes. More usually, as in 
the parish of Scone, Perthshire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the parish of Inveresk, in the county of Mid- 
lothian, it was reported in the latter years of the 
18th cent, that ‘on Shrove-Tuesday tliere is a 
standing match at Foot-ball between the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 
always victors’ (Brand and Ellis, Pop. Antiq., 
Lonaon, 1813, i. 76), quoting Statist. Acc. of Scot* 
landf Edinburgh, 1795, xvL 19). This implies that 
the victory of the married women was pre-arranged, 
and consequently that the game was not a real 
oontest, but rather a piece ol ritual. The object 
of the game was probaoly, like that of the shinny 
played by the Wichita, to aid in the conquest of 
winter by spring. The unmarried men and women 
represent the barren winter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful seaeon ushered in by the 
•pring. A similar ball-game, sometimes analogous 
to our football, sometimes to our hockey, is widely 


played in Algeria in the spring. It is called koura. 
In Morocco it is equally prevalent ; but in many 
^tricts it is reserved to the tolba, oi those learned 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, even where not so 
reserved, the tolba often play apart or in a special 
manner.^ Though played more particularly in 
spring, in case of persistent drought ^ames of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be- 
lieved, at MUiana, Laghouat, and other places, to 
bring the rain (DouttI, Magie et relig, dans VAfr, 
du Nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 554) 

As an example of a ceremonial game of another 
kind, mention may be made of that played by the 
Khasi, a hill -tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 

'The ceremony takes place in a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it consists in a struggle between two bands of men who 
stand on opposite sides of a stream, each side tugging at the end 
of a rope which is stretched across the water' (FratEer, OB*. 
1900, iii. 96). 

This is what we call ‘the tug of war.* Frazer 
(citing Bastian) suggests that the men on one side 
represent the demons. Comparison, however, with 
the ceremony as practised by the related tribe of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival for driving 
away disease, renders it doubtful whether this 
explanation quite hits the mark. The Syntengs 
first cut down long poles, and, holding them across 
the stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jump 
on them to break them. A pole is then fixed 
across the stream, and the players divide into two 
parties contending for its possession. The success- 
ful party is supposed to gain health and prosperity 
for the coming year (P. it. T. Gordon, The Khasis, 
London, 19U7, p. 157). Tlie contestants thus 
appear to be ])urely human, striving for superiority 
in luck. The tug of war is applied in the Tanembar 
and Timorlaut archipelagoes in the Moluccas as a 
rain charm whenever the westerly monsoon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns are sung to 
Dudilaa, the male principle resident in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
parties— those of the eastern side of the village, 
and those of the western side. The rope is a ratton 
of about 30 metres in length. Men, women, and 
children all join and pull with all their strength. 
Those of the eastern side must, we are told, put 
forth more strength than those of the western, as 
if to draw forth the west wind which brings the 
rain (Riedel, Slnik* en kroeshxrigt rassen, Hague, 
1886, p. 282). (Cf. the Burmese game, JSJiE iii. 26.) 
The same game is, in fact, pl^'ed for analogous pur- 
poses in both Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

In many of these half-serious contests clan is 
pitted against clan, or community against com- 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N. 
America ; the Omaha ganieiias already been cited. 
By no means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence— at least, if our information 
be complete. In California a game resembling 
shinny is placed by the Hupa, village against 
village, ‘or tribe against tribe.* It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played between team and team (Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, Berkeley, 1903, p. 60 ; cf . pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to be founa all over the 
world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal distinctions ; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be mamcal 
ceremonies. The facts are usu^ly so blurred by 
the process of time and the jprogress of civilization 
that it is impossible to reaa their primitive mean- 
ing. One thing only stands out clearly : the rame 
is something more tnan a game ; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of which at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival social units by force of custom and 
tradition, though its real meaning has been lost. 
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Games consecrated to special seasons are very 
common. In addition to those already mentioned, 
a few other typical instances may be adduced. In 
the south-west of England it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little doubt that it once had a religious 
or magical significance. Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played by 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg* and the other player strikes with his. The 
game is a contest similar in principle to those 
which boys play in England with chestnuts 
{JAFL xii. [1899] 107, xvi. [1903] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchez a game of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, each 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swan ton, Bull. 4S BE^ 117, 119, citing 
du Pratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Corn, the Harvest, and the New Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play in the public 
council-house a betting game with a bowl and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-stones were dice 
(Culin, £4 EBEW [1907], 114). The Tigua of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on * the day of the dead,* Nov. 3 {ih. 195). 
There appears to be no tradition recording its 
connexion with the day. Its meaning must prob- 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benefit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Kamba ox British East Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play mutingwano, a game somewhat 
like what we call knuckle-bones or dibs (Hobley, 
Ethnol. of A-Kamba, Cambridge, 1910, p. 55). 
Among the Valans, a fishing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Thiru- 
vathira festival in Dhanu, the month oorre^ond- 
iiig to our Dec.-Jan. (Anantha Krishna, Cochin 
Tribes and Castes, Madras, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceremonial visit to Nankere, 
a chief of the Lung-fish clan, who was never 
permitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the performance of a 
rite to prolong the king’s life. This involved the 
utting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son. The 
ing then went to another chief. On the way he 
stopped to play a game of spinning the stones of 
a wud fruit-tree. It is played ordinarily by two 
children, who spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it down is 
called the winner. The king played with one of 
his attendants ; and on reaching the chief’s house 
lie played with him. The next morning he would 
again call for fruit-stones to play the game ; but 
* whoever ran to bring them would be caught and 
speared to death on the spot, with the object of 
giving the king long life* (Roscoe, Baganda, 
London, 1911, p. 210 n.). Here the game is not 
played at a definite season of the year, but in 
connexion with the king’s accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a ^ long life. Funeral 
games have l^en discussed in art. Death and 
Disposal of the Dead, vol. iv, p. 437. 

To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the Idsean Herakles or to Zeus him- 
self, who was said to have wrestled at Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
celebrate his victory (Pausan. v. 7. 4). Whether 
the divinity in such a case was held to have in- 
vented or fiirst taught the specific games, or whether 
he merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were to be played, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many ot the N. American tribes they were in- 
debtcxi for the games themselves, as well as for the 
occasion, to Divine or quasi-Divine beings. The 


Micmacs ascribe the invention of one of their dice- 
games to their hero Glooscap, and of another to one 
of his supernatural companions {$4 RBEW, 76). 
The Wichita game of shinny w'as first taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
and, as we have already seen, it is played in a 
special fashion in the early spring, in accordance 
with the example and * under the power of ’ another, 
for the purpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

3. Kitual surviving as amusement. — But, even 
if held to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial purposes, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are abandoned to children, when 
the stage of civilization proper to such beliefs or to 
such purposes is passed, or under the influence 
of the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling. Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to owe their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have been shown hy her to be degenerate 
representations of ancient social customs and 
conditions. The game of London Bridge, in which 
two of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others pass below it in long line 
holding one another’s waists, * remains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.’ The children all 
sing a rhyme beginning, * London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and going on to inquire * How shall we 
build it up again Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood and clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentioned only to be rejected. 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is captured struggling, and 
thenceforth stands out of the game. This is 
interpreted as a reminiscence of the foundation 
sacrifice (see art. Bridge, vol. ii. p. 8506*., and 
Foundation, vol. vi. p. 112). The refrain of the 
sung, which has usually to do with ‘ a gay lady,’ 
seems to render the interpretation fairly certain 
(Lady Gomme, Traditional Games, i. 333 ; Haddon, 
Study of Man, 347 ff.). The game of * Eller Tree * 
is one of several in which one of the children 
represents a tree, and a tree is the subject of the 
song. The cliildren all take hands singing, and 
wind round the *tree.’ Usually it ends with a 
rough and tumble ; but in at least one case the 
string of players unwinds, under the direction of 
youths with long leafy branches in their hands as 
standards ; and the operation is said to be performed 
* with almost military precision.’ As thus played 
it is performed at St. Roche and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of June (Lady Gomme, ii. 386). 
Lady Gomme refers it to 'some religious observ- 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.’ Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaic ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland *Babbity Bowster’ (Dance 
with the bolster). There is evidence that it actually 
used to be the last dance at weddings and merry- 
makings. Lady Gomme’s conjecture is probably 
right that it was pre-eminently the nuptial dance 
at a wedding, and that the bride and bridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to their own chamber. But, if so, it was 
even then the degenerate representative of a jite 
by which the bridegroom took forcible possession 
of his bride in spite of her real or pretended 
reluctance {op. cit. i. 9, ii. 486). 

Nor is it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
I A vola vola lu moriu, in whicn one of them feigns 
I death and lies stretched on the ground, another 
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stands at his head as a magician and utters lncanta> 
tions to restore liini to life, four others stand round 
him and, with a low continuous whistle made by 
drawing in the breath, extend their hands above 
the corpse, gradually raising them with a slow 
movement. The game is to keep up this movement 
and whistling while the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interruption by the magician. 
It is said to be the children’s firm belief that in this 
way the corpse becomes as light as a feather, and 
that he ought to be able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so long as the whist- 
ling proceeds, but that with any interruption for 
the purj^se of taking breath by those who perform 
the spell, he again Incomes heavy and falls. The 
game, begun with more or less solemnity and secret 
terror, frequently ends with some trick upon the 
corpse, and laughter, or blows, and a quarrel 
(Pitrfe, BihL Trad. Pop. Sicil. xiii. 263). But prob- 
ably one of the most convincing examples is a game 
played by the children in Java. It presents the 
conjuring of a spirit, called Nini Towong, belong- 
ing to the ancient Javanese mythology, into a 
puppet, and its cult with prayers for help and pro- 
tection. The serious worship of Nini Towong has 
ceased ; the sign! H can ce of the ceremony is no 
longer undervstood by the people ; and the ceremony 
itsmf has become degraded to a puerile amusement 
{ARW vii. [Leipzig, 1904] 512). 

Before quitting the subject, it may be observed 
that the bull-roarer {q.v.)^ one of the most sacred 
religious implements of the lower savagery, em- 
ployed to produce sounds w'hich the uninitiated are 
taught are the voice of a supernatural being, and 
carefully concealed at all times from the sight of 
women, sutlers the same fate as society passes 
away from the stage of civilization which gave rise 
to its ceremonial use. Among the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo there is still, on the part ot the elders, 
some aversion to its use as a plaything, while 
among the Kikuyu of British East Africa, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy (t/iiJA/xl. [1910] 
427, 446). 

Games of chance are usually played with instru- 
ments of the kind familiar to us as playing-cards 
and dice. In more barbarous states of culture the 
instruments are the stones of fruits, pebbles, shells, 
split reeds, and so forth, marked in ditl'erent ways. 
They are drawn from a promiscuous heap, or 
tossed in the air and allowed to fall on the ground 
or on some other flat surface. Accortiing as they 
fall {or are drawn) the player scores. This process 
is precisely the same as that by which divination 
is practised and auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Europe, where fortune- 
tellers habitually exercise their profession by means 
of playing-cards. There is, therefore, a very large 
body of evidence in favour of Tylor’s theory that 
the primary purpose of the appeal to chance was 
augury, and that games with the same or similar 
instruments are secondary. Many American tribes 
employ games of ciiance as well as games of skill 
for divinatory objects. One examjile may stand 
for all. The Onondaga play with peach -stones 
tossed up from a bowl or dish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year’s, or White Dog, 
feast. 

* Olan plays aprainst clan, the liOns House afirainst the Bhort 
House, and to foretell the harvest the women play apirist the 
men. II the men win, the ears of com will be long like them ; 
hut, it the women gain the game, they will he short, basing the 
results on the common proportion of the sexes.' 

This game is said to be intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in divination. It is, like 
other games, also still played for the sick ; but, 
whereas it was formerly supposed to be a means of 
healing, it is now regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient’s mind. In fact, it is ordinarily at the 


present time a merely social amusement {JAFL ix. 
[1896] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year's feast. 

In India, where, as has been shown in the art. 
Gambling, dicing was carried to extremes, the 
casting of dice was employed not merely to divine 
the future, as is exemrJilied by the Skr. Pataka- 
kevali (ed. Weber, MBAW, 1869, pp. 158-180, 
Schroter, Borna, 1900 ; tr. Weber, Ind. Streifen, i. 
[1868] 286-307), but also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the sahhydgni, or ‘ tire of the 
assembly-house ’ (it is highly signifleant in this con- 
nexion that sah?id means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of the 
agnijddheyay or setting up of the sacred lire. 

According to the Apaataniba Grhyasutra, v. xix. 2 f., a ram- 
ing table was set in the uiidat of the sabhd and sprinkled. Dice 
were thrown on the table, and gold was cast on them, and all 
were mixed up and then spread out ; after two saci iKces had 
been made, the dice (100 in number) were given to the sucrificer 
with the words, ‘ Play for tlie cow against the rice,’ etc. (sea 
Hillebrandt, Itituallitt. [(?/AP iii. (1897)2], p. 108, Ved. Mythol., 
Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 119-121). It is plausibly suggested by von 
Scliroeder (Myatfrium und JUimua tm liigmlat Leipzig, 1908, 

} ). 386) that the famous ‘gambling hymn ' of the Kigveda (x. 34) 
s intended for this portion of the ritual ; and Hillebrandt holds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gambling was ‘ probably the 
survival of an old dice oracle conuecte<l with the new moon ‘ 
{Hit. 106). In the ceremonial of rd^ruiuya, or consecration of a 
king, ritual gambling is an important feature. Here the dice 
are cast on gold, with the injunction that, ‘ vying with the sun’s 
rays, they make the king become the firm centre of the people ’ ; 
and later on in the rajnsuya a second game of dice of minor 
importance is played (Hillebrandt, Hit. 146). 

A large number of children’s games are either 
themselves used for divination or contain divina- 
tory formulae. This is e.specially noticeable iu the 
‘counting-out,* which is preliminary to many 
games. By the process or * counting-out * it is 
determined who is to take a certain part in the 
game. Simple though it generally is, tiie numlier 
of children concerned ana the positions they take 
in the counting series are so variable that to the 
players, who do not stop to calculate seriously, the 
result seems a chance. Nor is it only the counting- 
out formulce that betray a divinatory origin ; 

f ames of skill are often referable to the same source. 

.ady (iomine assigns various ball-games (including 
cricket) to tliis source, and I’itrfe reckons no fewer 
than sixty games of Sicilian children, or one-third 
of the entire collection he has made, as based 
upon ' the sacred processes of divination * {op, cU, 

XXXV.). 

4 . Prizes and stakes : gambling^.— The winning 
of games, whether of chance or skill, is among 
all nations frequently rewarded witli prizes. By 
an easy and natural gradation the prize passes 
into the bet, and games are played for stakes. 
This enhances the excitement, anJ, therefore, the 
pleasure of a game. Gambling is a passion con- 
fined to no race or country, to no rank of societj^, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as much addicted to it in his hours of ease as the 
civilized stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
business. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
and women. Throughout the length and breadth 
of the great continent thev occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. They betted on their games 
of chance, they betted on their games of skill, they 
betted on their most solemn ceremonial games. 
They even ascribed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and believed that it was the common occupation of 
the departed in the spirit-world. We may expect 
to find that so wide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early times. The famous deposit 
of painted pebbles in trie cave of Mas d’Azil maj be 
conjectured to yield evidence pointing in this direc- 
tion. If so, something more than a respectable 
antiquity may be claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had the Ice Age and the reindeer disa)»- 
peered when the men of the south of France were 
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preparing their rude dice or counters, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce oi their 
more serious activities on games of chance. Cer- 
tain it is that those of the pebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an introduction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics {L* Anthropologie, vii. 
tParis, 1896] 385, and the accompanying atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitious folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends fo^ his luck. In 
this he does but emphasize a more general habit. 
But^ the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dm)eiidence on chance in his favourite amuse- 
ment. Everywhere in N. America gambling is the 
subject of practices which are not merely super- 
stitious — that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of beneht — but distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, he seeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco in honour of his manitou. Where the 
interest or the glory of a village or tribe is at stake, 
the whole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere- 
monial games already alluded to may be thought 
to be responsible for such a development. The 
N. American Indians, however, are by no means 
singular in seeking supernatural aid for victory in 
their games. To take only a single instance — the 
Fijians play a game of skill called tiqa. It consists 
in throwing along a course a ball with a pointed 
end like tlie head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in length. It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
much excitement. Before playing, the Fijian 
w'eeds the graves of his ancestors and offers sacri- 
fice to tlieir nmneSf to render them [)ropitious. The 
stakes are a feast of pork, which the losing party 
gives to the victors {AnthropoSy vi. [191 IJ 476). 

Almost everywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving the entire possessions of the 
players, their wives and children, their freedom, 
their life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his property, put up his sister as 
the stake in a game of cards. He lost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation through- 
out the tribe, nobody suggested that the unfortu- 
nate girl should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her {JAFL xi. [1898] 301]. This 
is a modern instance of an event which has formed 
the basis of many a folk- tale east and west. In 
Irish legend. Miner, the fairy chief, plays with 
king Kochaid Airem for his queen Etdin, In the 
great inejian epic of the Makdhhdrata, Yudhisthira 
loses to Sakuni all his property, and finally lirau- 
padi, the joint wife of the live brethren. In a 
Korean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride {JAFL x. [1897] 291). The incident of playing 
for life or freedom is also common in folk-tales. A 
greater stake still— that of future happiness— is 
occasionally represented in European tales. A 
supernatural monk is said to haunt the mielles 
(dunes) of Normandy and play with passers-by for 
their souls {RTF xii. [1897] 304, quoting Souvestre. 
Les Berniers pay sans, Faris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 
performed at Lhasa for casting out the demon of 
Ul-luck. In the course of the ^)erformance the 
Grand Lama is represented playing at dice with 
the demon to prove the truth of hia teaching. 
But the dice are false: the Lama can throw 
nothing but sixes, the demon nothing but ones. 
Consequently the demon is hopelessly oeaten and 
chaseu away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edification of the faithful (Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 512). 


In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to call attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. This can 
hardly be better done than in the words of the 
accomplished author of the Histoiy of the 2iew 
World called America, wdiose untimely death a 
few years ago left the great w'ork he had projected 
and partially executed no more than a precious 
fragment. He says : 

* From invokinif the decision of chance [by divination] as to 
whether a hunting^ expedition shall be undertaken, and who 
shall take part in it, the transition is easy to the distribution of 
its produce by this method ; .vfaming does but extend the same 
process to the distribution of prv>pcrty in general between man 
and man. Gaming, as it develops, involves number in three 
different ways. Number enters (1) into the system and imple- 
ments used in the game, (2) into the mode of scoring, and (8) 
into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits ; and. as gaming is 
the natural pastime of barbarism, it may fairly oe assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in the development of arithmetic. 
The same counters and the same tables serve as the instruments 
of gaming and of ordinary calculations ; in Mexico, as in Europe, 
calculation generally and some favourite game of chance bore 
the same name' (Payne, Hut. Amer., Oxford, 18U2-09, ii. 279). 
See, further, art. Gambling. 

Litkicaturr. — O n games in general, E. B. Tylor, art. *The 
History of Games,* in Fortnightly Rev., May, 1879; A. C. 
Haddon, Study otf Man, London, 1808, chs. viii.-xv. On games 
of chance and some other games : Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
London, 1872 190:1), i. 66-76, and JAl viii. [1879J 116-131, ix. 

[1880J 28-30 (it must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author’s conclusions as to derivation of the Mexican game of 
patoUi from the Hindu game of pachini are by no means generally 
ac;cepted). On games of special areas: A. B. Gomme, Tradi- 
tional Games of England, Scotlaiul, and Ireland, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1894, 1898 ; W. W. Newell, Games and Songs of American 
Children, new ed., New York, 1903 ; G. Pitr^, Jiihliote.ca delle 
Trad. pop. Sidliane, xiii. ‘ Giuochi fanciulleschi Sicil.,’ Palermo, 
188.S ; S. Culin, RBEW, 1907, ‘ Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians ’ ; E. Falkener, Games ancient and oriental, and how 
to play them, London, 1892. 

E. Sidney Haiitland. 

GAMES (Hebrew and Jewish). — For the purpose 
of the jiresent article it will be convenient to divide 
the entire range of Hebrew-Jewish history into 
Biblical, Talinudical, and post-Talinudical times, 
the Biblical peiiod extending, rouglily speaking, 
to the age of the Maccahtean rising ; the 'ralmudical 
commencing at the ei>och just named, and ending 
about a.d. 560 ; and the post-Talmuclical reaching 
down to the present day. 

I. In Biblical times. — The games and other 
amuBemeiits that were prevalent among the ancient 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and Uie moral habits of 
the race ; otherwise the authors and compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who were guided through- 
out by a religious and ethical purpose, would 
naturally have introduced, with more or less 
frequency, some detailed references to these pas- 
times and recreations of their countrymen. The 
games and diversions indulged in were merely, as 
For the most part they are everywhere now, so 
many ways oi recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a pleasant and attractive 
manner ; and all that can be found in the OT on 
these matters consists of some general references 
and a number of more or less definite allusions to 
certain amusements and sports that were in vogue 
among the Hebrews of those days. ^ Our task, 
theremre, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner. 

The Hebrew verbs expressing something ap- 
proximate to our ideaof playing games and engaging 
in other social diversions are pnb and its synonym 
pnx (infin. iahek, §ahek). The use of the last-named 
form in Ex 32« (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden calf) is quite indefinite, 
and may possibly be best translated by * to make 
merry.* But quite definite is the mention of a 
kind of tournament (or possibly best described as 
a game-of-war) in 2 S where the verb pnb is 
employed. Abner said to Joab : * Let the young 
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men arise and play before ns/ and there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that a mere soldierly trial of 
skill and strength^ was originally intended, and 
not a prelude to a battle on a large scale, although 
the hostile passions which were aroused by it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. 

Other exercises requiring the employment of 
ph^'sical strength or skill mentioned or alluded to 
in the OT are IHa lifting of stones (Zee 12*}, slinging 
stones (e.g, Jg 20“*, 1 S 17*®’ **• Zee 9'®), oall- 
games (Is 22**, where — judging from the later use 
of the word, as can be seen from the Rabbinical 
dictionaries — the term for ball is and not 
archery (1 S 20'^-, Job IC’^, La 3^®), racing (Ps 19* 
[E V 19®], 2 S 2**), and jumping (Ps 18*® [E V 18»]). 

One may also assume that the way in which 
Samson had to amuse the assembled Philistines at 
Gaza (Jg 16*®, where both the roots pnb and pns are 
used) was by exhibiting feats of physical strength. 
More popular than any other kind of physical 
exercise was naturally dancing. A reference to 
children’s dances is found in Job 21*^, and to that 
of adults on various occasions — e.g. Jg 21" (‘the 
daughters of Shiloli ’ to be captured’ whilst dancing, 
as wives by the Benjamites), 1 S 18® (the women 
saluting Saul and the victorious David), 2 S 6** 
(David dancing before the ark). 

With regard to the amusements of children, there 
is, besides the mention of dances already referred 
to, the signilicant fact that in Zee 8® the vision of 
happiness in a re.stored and prosperous Jerusalem 
is made complete by the picture of boys and ^irls 
playing in its streets. The kinds of games indulged 
in are not mentioned, but one may safely till in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
primitive and quite innocent form of dice (see E. 
Sellin, ‘Tell Ta'annek,’ DWA W, vol. 1. [1904] p. 
112), and diminutive terra-cotta figures of horses, 
does, and other animals (see H. J. Van Lennep, 
Bible Lands, London, 1875, p. 573 6*.). It is also 

i possible that there is a reference to character 
[isplaying itself in children’s games in Pr 20^* 
(‘even in his doings does a child make himself 
known, whether his work be pure, or whether it 
be right’). Another interesting though very 
vague reference to the diversions of young people 
is that contained in Job 40'" (EV 41®) : ‘ Wilt thou 
play with him {i.e. Leviathan) as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind him for (or unto) thy maidens 
The vagueness of these two forms of amusement is 
in no way diminished by a reference to Ps 104** 
and Bar 3*^ ( ‘ They that bad their pastime with 
the fowls of the air’).® 

Instrumental music would naturally accom[iany 
dancing. Vocal music (and, of course, instrumental 
also) is, as may be expected, mostly referred to in 
the OT in connexion with religious services ; but 
there are also a few pa.ssages relating to purposes 
of amusement, so particularly the ‘men singers 
and women singers ^ spoken of in 2 S 19*® [EV IW 
and Ec 

As for amusement by means of dramatic per- 
formances, it is difficult to say to what extent — if 
at all — the ancient Hebrews engaged in it ; but it 
is certain that their imaginative talent was lyrical 
rather than dramatic. If, indeed, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of Job are to be regarded as 

^ Thus, t.g., Solomon Tifh&ki (known as Rashi): pinb *n"i 
(‘ by way of amusement’). H. P. Smith, ICC, in loco, remarks 
that the verb is ’ used nowhere else of fighting:’ ; but this con- 
sideration is alotie sufficient to decide one against his opinion 
‘ that tiie proposition was to have a combat of picked men as a 
prelujie to the main battle.' 

^ ‘ Most commentators quote in Illustration of this from 
Catullus, iL 1, Passer islieias meae pusUae ’ (Qibaon, Ozf. Com., 
in loco). 

» In the Variorum Apocrypha, 0. J. Ball, in loco, refers for 
eomparifon to ’ the hunting scenee of AMyrlan sculptures, and 
the tributes of rare and curious foreigrn animals depleted and 
recorded on such luonumente as the obelisk of Shalmaneser.' 


compositions of a more or less dramatic character, 
these great literary works would themselves justify 
the proposition just indicated ; for it is in their 
lyrical element and vivid impressionism that their 
greatness consists rather than in elaborate dramatic 
repi’esentation. 

The proposing and solving of riddles pi. 
nSTri) as an intellectual pastime finds an illustration 
in Jg 14***^’ (Samson’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to fi^lomon by the Queen of Sheba (1 1C 10^) are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboration contained in later Jewish writings^ 
may possibly embody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles proper is a certain kind of mashSl 
(simile), as exeiiiphfied in Ezk 17**^* It has also 
been supposed that riddles lay originally at the 
base of rr 30*®**^*. 

2. In the Talmudical period. — As the ancient 
Hebrews do not appear to have been addicted to 
games of chance,® one may assume that such games 
were adopted by them from their neighbours during 
the Greek and Roman overlordship in Palestine 
and the adjacent countries. In a^eement with 
this supposition is the fact that ethical considera- 
tions in relation to games are first met with in 
Talmudical times. The Mishua declares in two 
difierent places {Bosh hash-Bhdndh, i. 8 ; Sank, iii. 3) 
that dice-players and participants in pigeon-racing 
are disqualified to act as w itnesses in a court of 
justice. The principle underlying the enactment 
IS that the winner is, in the Rabbinic sense of the 
term, guilty of robbery, and that, therefore, the 
mere act of participation is tantamount to engaging 
in a criminal act. The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is (xu/Srio). In modem 

w’orks oo'ofi (^f;^os, is often spoken of as 

another game of chance lying under the same 
condemnation, but it is in reality merely the 
principal variety of other varieties named in 
Bank. 256 being nut-shells and pieces of orange 
peel, each of these objects having been used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
in modern days. The participants in idgeon- racing 
are called D'JV *nnso, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sank, that racing on a similar 
principle carried on with 'jiyi n'n nortj (domesticated 
quadruped, wild quadruped, and any kind of bird) 
involves the same disabilities on its }>articipant8. 

The introduction of Greek athletic games into 
Jerusalem about 170 B.c. is recorded in 1 Mac 1** 
and 2 Mac 4*‘“, ‘ A place of exercise ’ (gymnasium) 
was built ‘ according to the customs of Uie heathen ’ 
close to the Temple, w'here men and boys forth- 
with ardently engaged in wrestling, boxing, 
archery, swimming, and other exercises ; and 
‘ such was,’ according to the account given in 
2 Mac., ‘ the height of Greek fashions, and increase 
of heathenish manners, . . . that the priests had no 
courage to serve any more at the altar, but . 
hastened to be partakers of the unlawful allowance 
in the place of exercise.’ 

The restoration of a conservative type of Judaism 
by the Hasmonasans naturally resulted in the 
abolition of these games and feats of strength, 
which were so revolting to the purer Hebraic 
spirit, partly on account of their close connexion 
with foreign cults, and partly because most of 
them were practised in puris naturalibus. But 

1 In the Second Tsrgum on Eet 1* only three each riddles are 
recorded, but nineteen are given in a MS from Yemen published 
in FL i. [1890] 849-68. 

* The primitive kind of dice found at Tell Ta'annek (see above) 
was proiHibly of a very innocent Infantile kind. The spreading 
of eacriflciartables toQad and Meni (deities of luck and destiny), 
referred to in Is 6&U, may, Indeed, be taken to suggest a tendency 
to seek fortune by meUiods of ohanoe rather than by hardy 
exertion ; but it must bs noted that the prophet, writing from 
the true Hebraic point of view, condemns the worship in 
question, which, besides, may have oome in late in post-exUie 
times (see. further, FoaTuna (Biblioal and OhristianlV 
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aboat a hundred years later the same un-Hebrew 
practices, under a different form, were introduced 
by Herod the Great. The pre-Hasmonsean high 
priests built gymnasia to please Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and, similarly, Herod established circuses 
and theatres in order to ingratiate himself with 
Augustus. Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
‘very great amphitheatre in the plain,’ writes 
Josephus {Ant, XV. viii. 1 ; see also ix. 6, and XVI. 
V. 1), ‘were opposed to the Jewish customs; for 
we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by ui ; yet did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in tlie 
most solemn and splendid manner.* The general 
Talmudical attitude^ towards these innovations 
may^ be described as an intensification of the 
opinion expressed by Josephus. \n 
zara^ 40a (ed. Krakau, 1009), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder ; in the Bab. recension of the same tractate 
(186) the close connexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous worship is emphasized ; and in 
.Terns. Berdkhdth, 76, col. 2 (ed. Krakau, 1609), a 
thanksgiving * is offered by a pious Rabbi for having 
had his lot cast ‘ in the house of learning and the 
house of prayer,* and not ‘ in theatres and circuses.* 
It must not be supposed, however, that strict 
Hebraism laid all athletic exercises indiscrimin- 
ately under a ban. The pious spirit fostered and 
developed by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
thing as trivial in comparison with the study of 
the Torah ; but the Jews were at the same time 
sensible enough to countenance a reasonable amount 
of amusement and recreation — so long as the un- 
Hebrew and heathen element remained excluded. 
In his Com. on Zee 12® (mentioned in § i), Jerome 
relates that, when visiting Syria in the 4th cent., 
he saw ‘ large heavy stones which Jewish boys and 
youths handled and held aloft in the air to train 
their muscular strength. * In Bab. NedaHm, 104a, 
a reference is found bo games, practised by women, 
with nuts and apples (apparently arranged in a 
heap, the object of the player being to hit and 
upset it), which were forbidden only on the Sab- 
bath. Archery is referred to in Mishna Kelim, 
xii. 1, where O’snn mip {i.e. the target for arrows ; 
see Bacher, BEJ xxvi. [1893] 63-68) is spoken of. 
That the art of swimming was practised is proved 
by the account given by Josephus in Vita, § 3, of 
how he, with a number of others, saved himself by 
swimming ‘ all the night* • after a shipwreck, until 
taken up oy another ship (cf. Ac 27^*-). 

A picture of Judssan children engaged in mimic 
performances in the market-place (cf. Zee 8®, re- 
ferred to in § I) is found in Mt ll'*- ” (‘ We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance ; we wailed, and ye 
did not mourn (see also Lk 7®®). The nature of the 
game named mapoa mentioned in Neddrlniy 25a, Ji^id- 
dushln^ 216, has not yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined ; ® possibly it may have had affinities with 
what is known as skittles (Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred to in Bab. 
Be§dh, 366 (forbidden on the Sabbath day ^ well 
as on festivals). In Jems, ^ag^ga, 76 (ed. Zitomir, 
1866), jumping and dancing are mentioned as hav- 


1 Befersnoes to a milder view are found, e.g., in Bdbd If&md, 
88a, QsmsU Rabba, Ixxx. 1. In the first-named passage the 
general reference is to nDsn (* Greek wisdom,* including 
manners and customs). 

8 This thanksgiving is still printed in several editions of the 
Jewish Prayer-book ^t the beginning). In Bab. Berakhdth, 28&, 
mnp (‘ street-corners ’) is substituted for * theatres and circuses.' 

• No doubt an exaggeration, however. ^ 

♦ For different forms of the word, see the IMctlqnadM (Bux- 
torf, Levy, and Jastrow). In Fischer's ed. of Buxtorf (Leipriv, 
1808-62), the suggestion is made that the origin of the word Is 
htrrgcutttrtiSt. Levy renders klstns StMwhsn ^ 

Jae&ow derives the word from the Persian tskodUur ('despatch- 
hearer 'X muI thinks that it was a kind of chess. 


ing been indulged in at the circumcision of Elisha 
b. AbQyah. Worth noting also is the extra- 
ordinary feat of a chief like Simon b. Gamaliel 1., 
who, by way of amusing the people on the occasion 
of the Water Feast at Jerusalem, engaged in a 
OTotesque dance with eight lighted torches in his 
hands (Bab. Sukkah, 63“) ; cf. art. FEASTING (Heb. 
and J ewish), vol. v. p. 806**. Hunting is put into the 
same category as attendance at theatres and cir- 
cuses in Bab. 'Ahoda zara, 186. This is, of course, 
in agreement with the ancient Hebrew view of the 
sport, Esau having been a man of the chase, whilst 
Jacob was given to agrieiiltural and pastoral pur- 
suits, though it should not l)e forgotten that Wim- 
rod is described as ‘ a mighty hunter before Jahweh * 
(Gn 10®). Herod’s proficiency as a hunter (see 
Jos. BJ I. xxi. 13) cannot, of course, be properly 
regarded as a Hebrew characteristic. 

It had been saj)i)08ed that chess was mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of (Bab. 

Kethuboth, 616), but the idea is no longer pre- 
valent.* The subject must therefore be treated in 
the next section. Tlie Jews were, however, at all 
times fond of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
e.p., by their love of riddles in all periods of their 
history. The Talmud and Mid rash contain a fair 
number of enigmas ; so, for instance, Gen, Rahha, 
Ixvii. 6 (in a conversation between Marcus Aurelius 
and Rabbi Yeliudah han-Nasl),® and Bab. Shah- 
hath, 162a (‘Two are better than three,* i,e, two 
young legs are better than two old ones with a 
staff* in addition). The Rabbinical elaboration of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba has been referred to in § x. 

3. In post-Talmudical times. —Strict Babbinism 
from the 6th cent, onwards down to the present 
day has continued to regard games, sports, and 
other amusements from a severely ethical point of 
view, treating with indifference or benevolent toler- 
ation amusements and physical exercises of a hariii- 
less nature, but unhesitatingly condemning gam- 
bling as well as sports and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the passions. 

Dice continued to exercise its baneful attractions, 
and in addition the Jews adopted from their Gen- 
tile neighbours such games of chance as * Odd and 
Even* and ‘Back or Edge,’* besides lotteries and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent.* the Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fascination of card-games. Rabbinical 
ordinances, entitled takJ^noth^ were from time to 
time issued with the object of checking the evil in its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de- 
structive tendencies to gambling among their people 
(thus, against the earlier forms of it, Maimonides in 
his Yaa, nSui niaVn, vi. 7-11 ; KaJonymos b. Kalony- 
mos in his {ns {Sn, composed in 1322) ; but the most 
pathetic means resorted to were the self-imposed 
vows of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab- 
stain from games of chance either in perpetuity or 

1 BmU (t 1104) explains TVTU by r'ppr'K, 'ohees.' The word 
ynM therefore used in that sense in his day : but Frans Delitssoh 
(In *Uber das Bchacb,’ in Orient, Jan. 1840, pp. 42-68) shows 
that the term could not have denoted chess In the Talmud, as 
Uie Persians, from whom the Jews might have learnt the game, 
did not know it themselves before the close of the 6th oentuiy. 
Levy (HeuhBb. u, chaid. Wmerbuch, Leipzig, 1876-60) translates 
the word by * chess ' ; but Jastrow {Diet, qf ths Targumim, New 
York, 1903) renders 'checkers.' 

9 The identifications are, however, by no means certain (tee 
L. Ginzberg, art. 'Antoninus in the Talroud,| in «/JS^ i. 060). 

8 ‘This game was played with a knife, which apparently was 
thrown in the air, and the decision depended on which side fell 
uppermost ' (Abrahams, op. eit. p. 391, note 2). 

« Ckrd games (□'o'?p) are already mentioned in 1822 m being 
passionately engaged in (see Kalonymos in the work entitled 

^ * i'or iuB interestingaooount of each taVlpUntUh, eee Ahrahama 
ep. o6t. p. 804 ff. 
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for a givon namber of years. Conscience tried in 
this way---and not always successfully—to protect 
itself against the inroads of overpowering tempta- 
tion. Such vows of abstinence are found written 
on the fly-leaves of sacred and cherished MSS in 
the possession of those wishing to free themselves 
from the ruinous vice, thus adding pathos to the 
intensity of their desire for reform. 

An example of a vow to be binding in peipetuit.v is found in 
foL 20(M> in the British Museum A^itional MS 17,053. The 
entry is dated in the year 1535, and the resolution * not to play 
in any manner whatsoever ' was taken in the presence of several 
witnesses. As an example of a vow limited to a t^iven period of 
time may be quoted the entry on fol. 2946 of the British Museum 
Additional MS 4709. The entry is dated the Ist of April 1491, 
and the person concerned pledges himself by an oath on the 
Ten Commandments neither to play, nor to engage any one to 
play for him, any game except * the game of the board* (pins 
*S3Cn, apparently draughts or chess), and to play even tliat 
game only occasionally, during the next ten years. No fewer 
than five persons were witnesses of the oath. 

One of the most prominent Jewish victims to the attractions 
of card-games was Leon di Mo<iena, who was Rabbi at Venice 
at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th century. 
He must have been well aware of the dangerous tendency within 
him in his early youth, for he composed an interesting dia- 
l(^e against gambling (entitled pnx I'oSn or jno 'niOi *The 
gambling Scholar,* or * Depart from Evil ’) when but fourteen 
years of age (see, «.p., H. Gollancz’s English rendering in Trana~ 
uUumt from Hebrew and Aramaic, London, 1908). He was, 
however, never able to free himself from the vice. In 1628 
the Rabbis of Venice published an order of excommunication 
against any member of the community who should indulge in 
card-playing within six years from the date of the decree, which, 
though not necessarily directed against Leon alone, must have 
been calculated to affect him as the most prominent offender. 
But he unfortunately defended the habit with great dexterity, 
and remained confirmed in it (see Abrahams, op. eit. p. 892). 

Passing on to the game of chess, which, though 
not very prevalent among the Jews until the 12th 
cent., was, no doubt, known for several centuries 
before, one may remark that the fondness of so 
many of them for the game and their fre(^tient 
skill in playing it may be regarded as an additional 
testimony ootn to their sense of strategy and to 
the high degree of intellectual clearness to which 
they are often able to attain.^ The attitude taken 
up towards the game W Rabbinical authorities 
varied considerably. M^imonides (tl2()4) places 
persons who play che.ss''* for money in the same 
category as dice-players and participants in pigeon- 
racing (Com. on the Mishna Sanh. iii. 3), thus de- 
claring them unfit to give evidence before a court 
of justice. If by the word twto* Kalonymos 
b. Ralonymos (in his work |n3 pK already named, 
ed. Cremona, 86} meant the game of chess, he clearly 
intended to express, in satirical form, an even 
severer judgment than that of Maimonides. From 
Isaac Lampronti’s pny me, iii. 54a, col. 1, we learn 
that in the year 1575 three Rabbis of Cremona 
decreed, in consequence of a plague, that neither 
man nor woman, and not even young persons, from 
the age of ten upwards, living in that city should 
for a given time {day any game except chess, pro- 
vided that the latter was not playea for money. 
In TOio B3r (beginning of ch. 42) of Eliiah Kohen 
of Smyrna (t 1729), on the other hand, chess is 
disapproved of absolutely on the ground that it is 
a waste of time, and that the mental energy s^nt 
on it should be reserved for sacred study. The 
preponderant view was, however, in favour of the 
game as an intellectual pastime, and it was, as a 

^ It might at first sight seem strange that chess should have 
been popular among Jewesses also (see Schudt, Jiid. Merk- 
vrilrdxgkeitent 1714*18, iv. ii. 881); but one should bear in mind 
that indoor games generally were in the Middle Ages chiefiy 
engaged in by Jewish women, no doubt partly because they hiui 
more leisure than the men. 

3 nnnsi, ehUranj, borrowed by the Arabs from the Persians. 
It must be stated, however, that the point is not sufficiently clear, 
for Maimonides appears to give as one of the renderings 
of M*3lp. 

s Even if the word does not mean chess in the Talmud, it at 
iny rate in some quarters acquired that sense later (Me the 
previous note on the word, showing that Solomon Tigigiip 
already understood it to denots ohsss). 


matter of fact, often played without compunction 
even on the Sabbath, when, in honour of the day, 
chessmen made of silver were used (see Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 388).^ 

The Jews have also produced a namber of Interestins works 
on chess, the three most important compositions in Hebrew 
being D'lnn, or rhymes on the game, attributed to Abraham 
ibn Ezra, 2 a poem by Bensenior ibn Tahya (14th or 15th cent-X 
and a work entitled *l^D *nyD (* Delights of tbs King *), which 
Bteinschiieider is inclined to attribute to Leon di M^ena, the 
talented Rabbi already referred to in this part of the article.* 

An adequate idea of Jewish interest in chess-playing in our 
own time may be obtained from parts of the article ‘Chess* 
in JB : see particularly the page giving portraits of ten * Eminent 
Jewish Chess Masters,' and the list of tournaments ranging from 
1851 to 1902. It may in addition ;be mentioned that it was 
through chess-playing that Moses Mendelssohn gained the 
friendship of Lessing. Another interesting, though legendary, 
point to note is that in Das Leben Elchanam oaer Elehonone 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1753; see al 80 ,«.o., the English presentation of 
it by Q. H. Handler, Elehanan : The JAgend of a Jewish Fope, 
London, 1910) Rabbi Simeon recognizes the Poiie as his son, in 
tile course of a g^me of chess, through a particular move which 
he had taught him in his ;^outh.^ 

The ethical considerations militating against 
games of chance, and, if played for money, also 
in a minor degree against cliess, were, of course, 
absent in the case of amusements of an innocent 
athletic character. We thus And that in the 12th 
and 13th centuries ball-playing was engaged in on 
festivals on public grounds (see Tosafoth on Bab. 
Bisdkt 12a, near the bottom of the recto, where 
children’s games appear to be referred to). Tn 
Joseph Caro’s ShuUmn ^Arukk, part Orah f^ayylm^ 
§308^, on the other hand, ball -playing is prohibited 
on Sabbaths and festivals (the more lenient view 
of it being at the same time mentioned in a note). 
Among other amusements borrowed by Jewish 
children from their neighbours, and specially men- 
tioned in the sources, were skittles, blind-man’s buff, 
and leap-frog (see Abrahams, op. cit. p. 379 f.). 

Of hunting a decidedly adverse view was taken, 
the sport not only involving cruelty to animals, 
but also being incapable of yielding a direct advan- 
tage to Jewish participants, who were by their law 
precluded from eating the meat obtained in the 
chase. The severest judgment ever passed on the 
sport is found in a decision of Meir Rothenburg 
(t 1293) : * He who bunts game with dogs, as non- 
Jews do, will not participate in the joy of the 
Leviathan’ {i.e. take part in the great meal of the 
righteous off the flesh of Leviathan in the Messianic 
kingdom).* Another cause which in most countries 
strongly operated against J ews taking part in the 
chase was the frequent prohibitions against the 
carrying of arms by them (so, e.^., in an enactment 
of 1181 in England; see Joseph Jacobs, Tlut Jews 
of Angevin England^ London, 1893, p. 260). Jews 
are, however, occasionally found participating in 
this and other hardy sports, even including duel- 
ling (see Depping, Les Juifs dans U moyen-dge^ 
Paris, 1834, p. 182). 

1 For lome further account of Rabbinical opinion for and 
against the game, see J E iv. 19. It is, however, not correct to 
say that in the Sefer Ilasidim (‘ Book of the Pious,* 12th--18th 
cent.) the game is strongly recommended (t6. p. 18, coi. 1). It 
is, indeed, very far from certain that chess is even meant by 
'the piece of wood wherewith one plays* in the parwraph 
referred to (| 400) ; Me Steinschneicier, Schaeh bei den 

p.6. 

2 Steinsehnelder (p. 7 ff.) denies the authorship of Ibn Ezra, 
but the early date of the poem remains unquestioned. English 
readers may refer to the translation by Nina Davis (now Mrs. 
Salomon) in Songs ^ Exiles issued in Philadelphia and London 
in 1901. In the JB, art. * OheM,' the translation is reproduced, 
with the addition of remarks on certain special ' moves ' indi- 
cated in this early composition. 

* For a fuller list of works. Me Steinsehnelder, op. cU . ; for 
modern Jewish publications on the grame, soe JB iv. 20, The 
three Hebrew works here named were printed, with Latin 
translations, in Hyde’s De Itidis orientalUms, Oxford, 1694. 

4 Steinschiieider, op. ext. p. 36, holds that the origin of the 
story can be traced to the beginning of the 14th cent., though 
tbe Rabbi Simeon of the work is probably meant to represent a 
famous Rabbi who lived about tbe b^innbig ol th9 Utb 
oentury. 

• See Abrahams, op. eft. p. 874. 
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The drama as a species of literary art, and as 
calculated to rouse the emotions and inform the 
intellect, does not concern us here. It can only be 
referred to as a means of amusement and diversion. 
The pious Jew of the Middle Ages disliked the 
theatre quite as much as did his ancestors during 
the Roman domination of Palestine. He regarded 
everything connected with it as frivolous and inde- 
cent. There were, however, two occasions in each 
year when he allowed himself considerable licence, 
though not indeed by way of attending the theatri- 
cal performances of his neighbours, but by means 
of certain dramatic productions of his own. One 
of these occasions was the Feast of Purim, which 
falls in March ; and the other was the Day of the 
Rejoicing of the Law noip?'), following the 
Feast of Booths (n'lap) in October. Besides the 
Ahasuerus Play, which, of course, was specially 
designed for Purim, representations of the sale of 
Joseph and of the encounter of David with Goliath 
were particularly popular. 

'The synago^al merry-making on these anniversaries,’ more- 
over, writes Abrahams (p. 262>~for the Synagogue itself was 
often the scene of these festive auiusenients—* sometimes in- 
cluded dancing, the introduction of amusing elligies, the playing 
of musical instruments, the burning of incense, and even the 
explosion of fireworks. Pageants, approaching very closely the 
real drama in its pantomimic phase, thus early fell within the 
scope of Jewish recreations.' Ct., further, Drama (Jewish). 

Riddles, popular — as we have seen — both in i 
Biblical and Talmudical times, continued to be 
cultivated in the period now under consideration, 
the Jewish intellect having always loved to seek 
occasional relief from the severer tasks before it in 
the quibbles, quips, and cranks which are part and 
parcel of the constructing and solving of riddles. 

As prominent authors who seem to have taken a delight in 
composing riddles may be mentioned Moses ibii Kxra (llth-12th 
cent.): Abraham ibn Ezra,i already referred to; Yehudah 
ijarizl (t 1236) ; and Immanuel of Home (14tb cent.). 

Special mention should be made of a series of 
enigmas on the numbers 1 to 13 at the end of the 
Passover-night domestic ritual (beginning : ‘ One 
who knoweth ? One I know : One is our God in 
heaven and earth,’ and ending: ‘Thirteen who 
knoweth ? Thirteen I know ; thirteen are the 
attributes of Deity ’ (i.e. the thirteen attributes of 
mercy counted in Ex 34* ’). 

^>ecial mention should also be made of the trick 
of Geinntria (KnoD’j), consisting in the manipulation 
of words in accordance with the numerical values 
of their letters. This kind of arithmetical am use- 
men t (for it can, in many instances, hardly be 
called by any other name) is common both in’ Tal- 
mudical and in post-Talmudical times. As an ex- 
ample may be given the counting up of the full 
number of Haman’s children by adding together 
the values of the letters in an (=208) in Est 5^* 
(vaa an, the multitude of his children). There is 
also a possibility of Gematria having been employed 
in Biblical times as well (see ZATW^ Giessen, 1896, 
p. 122, where the number of sayings contained in 
Pr 10^-22** is shown to be 375, i.e, numerically 
equal to hdVk' [Solomon] occurring in 10^ ; and the 
136 sayings comj)rised in chs. 25-29 are similarly 
believed to be indicated in i.Tpin [Uezekiah] named 
in 25‘). 

Litbraturr.— Most of the sources used for this article (includ- 
ing parto of the OT and the Apocrypha, Talmud, Midrash, Jos- 
ephus, early Commentaries, Tahnuaical Compendia, and other 
works in different languages) have been already mentioned. 
In the chapters on 'Games and the Theatre,’ in I. Abrahams’ 
Jewish Life in the Middle Agee, London, 1806, which has been 
frequently referred to in § 3, an additional number of both 
mediioval and modern authorities will be found. The art. 

‘ Bplele bei den Hebraem,' in PRE», though not covering the 
entire field, and worked on a different principle, has been found 
very useful. On the subject of chess, M. Steinschneider’s 
Sehaeh bei dm Juden (originally published as part of A. van 
der Linde's Geseh. u, Litt. dss Shhachepiels, Berlin, 1874) is 
still indispensable. G. MAROOLIOUTH. 

1 One of the best known riddles of Abraham ibn Bsra is that 
an the grammatical use of the letters nnK. 


GA^IAPATYAS. — The name of this Hindu 
sect is derived from Skr. Ganapati, one of the 
many names of the Hindu god Ganesa, the eldest 
son of Siva (see Brahmanism, in vol. ii. p. 807). 
Ganesa is considered to lie the leader of the gav>as, 
or attendants on Siva, and first appears in Hindu 
literature as a creator of obstacles, and, as such, 
hindering success.* He was thus primarily wor- 
shipped in order to induce him to abstain from 
iiiipeding; but in modern practice, especially at 
his festival in August-Septeinber, he is looked 
upon as the remover of dilliculties, the god of 
wisdom, and the guardian of the public ways. 
His image stands in neaily every well-to-do Hindu 
house, and there are numerous temples in his 
honour, not only in Benares,* but scattered over 
India. His image is also found in temples dedi- 
cated to Siva. Every Hindu book commences 
with the words Gav^e.idya namah, ' Reverence to 
Ganesa’; and in parts of Soutliern India, such as 
Travancore {State Manual, ii. 61), children on 
being put to school begin their writing lesson with 
the invocation Ilarih, SrhGannpataye namah, 

* Hari, Reverence to the holy Ganafiati,’ instead 
of the more usual Oin, namo JN drdyandya, * Oiii, 
Reverence to N&rfiyana,’ In Travancore there are 
special shrines, called homapuras, in which homos, 
or sacrifices, are daily offered to Ganesa for the 
prosperity of the country ; and, occasionally, rnahd- 
Ganapati-homas, or great sacrifices to Ganesa, 
involving considerable expense and trouble, are 
performed.* Although the god is venerated and 
worshipped throughout Northern India, and is 
often adopted as a guardian deity, his cult among 
the general population is not so direct and public 
as it is in the South, and especially in Travancore. 

Wherever we go in any part of India, there are 
few traces of any special sect devoted to the cult 
of Ganesa in preference to that of other Hindu 
deities. The close connexion between Ganesa and 
Siva was, however, responsible for the existence 
of a group of sects in ancient India, classed 
together under the title of Gdnapatya, which 
transferred the adoration of the worshippers from 
the latter to the former. Our authority for the 
tenets of these Ganapatyas is chs. xv.-xviii. of a 
work entitled the Sahkara-vijaya, claiming to be 
from the pen of one Anandatlrtha, and to have 
been written in the lOih cent., but probably 
pseudonymous and of much later date. According 
to it (xvii.), the Ganapatyas were divided into 
six sects — the worshippers of Maha-Ganapati, 
Haridra-Ganapati,^ Ucnchhi^ta-Ganapati, Nava- 
nita-Ganapati, Svarna-Ganapati, and Sant&na- 
Ganapati, respectively. These differed mainly in 
the form or title under which the god was adored, 
and in the words of the mantras, or initiatory 
formulse, which were taught to converts. They 
all agreed in looking upon Ganesa, and not Siva, 
as the great First Cause, who alone exists eter- 
nally, and through whose mdyd, or illusion, 
Brahma and the other gods are created (xv.). 
Ganesa, therefore, although endowed with person- 
ality, hlis much the same posiliop as the Brahma 
of the Vedanta i)hilo 80 i)hy of Sankara. In the 
^ahkara-vijaya, Sankara is introduced arguing 
with and confuting each of these sects. 

The one sect that deserves particular notice is 
that of the worshippers of Uchchhii^ta-Ganapati. 
They followed some Saiva sects in adopting the 

1 See the article above referred to ; also Hopkins, Religions 
of India, London, 1896, p. 461. A common name given to 
Qapete is Vighue4vai% ' Lord of obstacles.’ 

3 See E. Greaves, Kaehi, the City Illustrious, or Bonares, 
Benares, 1909, pp. 93, 81, 84. 

* For details, see State Manual, toe. eit, 

4 For the l^end connected with this name, see Ward, View, 
ete., i. 60. The same author (68) remarks that those Hindus 
of Bengal who adopt Oapeia as a guardian deity are called 
* GkQapatyas.’ 
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so-called ‘ left-hand ’ worship, considering Devi as 
the iaktif or energio power, of GaneAa, not of 
Siva. Their esoteric section, the ' Hairambas, 
abrogated all obligatory ritual, distinction of 
caste, and the marriage tie. Promiscuous inter- 
course of the sexes was to them the hi|;hest act of 
worship, the male worshipper identifying himself 
with Heramba, t.e. Ganesa, and the female with 
his iakti. The name of the deity worshipped by 
this sect — Uchohhi^ttt-Ganapati, ‘left-food- or 
orts-Gane^ * — has been variously interpreted. The 
Sahkara-vijaya (xvii.) states that he is so called 
because his followers follow the foul left-handed 
path ; but, according to Colebrook {Misc, Essays^ 
1 . 212), the origin of the name is the fact that the 
worshiper pronounces his prayers with his mouth 
full oi victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abrogation of ail solemn ritual. The 
same authority states that the distinguishing 
sectarian mark of the G&napatyas was a circlet 
of red minium on the forehead. 

The principal scriptures of these G&napatyas 
were the Gane^a-khanda of the Brahma-vaivarta 
Purdt^f and the GaneSa Purdna (one of the 
Minor- or Upa-purdnas), For an account of the 
former, see Wilson, Essays on Sanskrit Literature^ 
London, 1864, i. 103. It narrates the birth and 
actions of GaneSa in a series of legends. It is 
noteworthy that in a subsequent section of the 
Brahma-vaivarta Purdna dealing with Krona’s 
life and adventures, his spouse, Kadh&, is repre- 
sented as adoring Ganesa (Wilson, 117). For the 
Ganeia Purdna^ see the analysis by Stevenson in 
JBASf 1846, p. 31911. Besides containing, like 
the Ganeia-khan4ay a series of legends,^ it describes 
two ways of worshipping the god. In one, he is 
identifi^ with the Supreme Spirit, Param&tm&, 
and is to be worshipped by niy.stical contemplation 
alone. In the otner, an image of the god is 
crowned with flowers, and has ofierings made to 
it on the occasion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Siva himself is represented as waiting on 
him with the most austere devotion for ten years, 
and as thereby winning from him the boon of 
victory over the demon Tripurasura.* Monier 
Williams {Indian Wisdom, London, 1875, p. 139) 
also mentions a Ganeka-Gxtd, which is identical 
in substance with the Bhagavad-Gltd {q,v.), the 
name of Gane6a being substituted for that of 
Kfsna. In lx)th the Gatj^^a Purdna and the 
Ganeka-Gltd, the important doctrine to be noted is 
that Ganesa is identified with the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to Brahma, oiveu 

The worship of Ganesa, though not at the 

resent day the cult of a particular sect, is, as we 

ave seen, specially popular in Southeni India. 
He seems to have been originally a Dravidian 
sun-god* adopted into the Hindu pantheon. A 
well^nown verse, attributed by tradition to the 
sage Manu, but not occurring in ^e lawbook 
associated with his name, says that Sambhu [i.e, 
Siva) is the god of Br&hmans, M&dhava (Vi^nu) of 
warriors, Brah^& of the mercantile classes, and 
Gane^ of the Siidras, or aboriginal population,* 
and it is probably more than a coincidence that 
the rat, on which, according to Hindu mythology, 
Gane4a rides, is a totem of at least one Dravidian 
tribe, the Oraons.* 

We meet relics of the old special cult still in 

1 These ere reproduced by Rios to the Mysore OazetUer, 1897, 
1. 409, 

3 Both Bteveneon and Rice look upon this legend as an 
allegory representing the former asoenoanoy oi Buddhism, and 
its overthrow by the revival of Idle worship of Siva. The details 
are too numerous to quote here. Compure the similar theory 
regarding Gayisura (see GayI, « 4). 

8 Of. Orooke, PR, 1894, pp. 8, 287. 

4 Of. Wilson, Religious Seats, 2 : and Hopkins, Religions of 
India, 487. 

» lUsley, TC, 1891, U. 118. 


Southern India. The Travancore homos have been 
already mentioned, but much more striking is the 
celebrated case of the human shrine of Gane4a 
in the village of Chinch vad* near Poona in the 
Bombay Presidency. The stoij runs that some 
three hundred years ago a pious youth named 
Morob& was an ardent worshipper of Gane4a. As 
a reward the god came to him in a dream, and 
promised to live in him and his descendants for 
seven generations. Thenceforward the family was 
believ^ to possess miraculous powers, and the 
temple founded by Moroba became richly endowed, 
even the Emperor Aurangzib jriving the family a 
hereditary grant of eight villages. The repre- 
sentative of the seventh generation died childiesa 
in 1810, and a distant relative of the deceased was 
set up in his place by the priesthood in order to 
preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The 
present representative, although not a descendant 
of Moroba, is still venerated as a deity. ^ 

LmBRATxnuL — The scriptures of the Ancient sect hsvo been 
noticed Above. The only Account in English of their tenets is 
to be found to H. T. Colebrooke's Miseellaneous Bssays, 
Ix>ndon, 1887, L 212. The SaAJkara-viJaya has not been trans- 
lated. The text is published in the Bibl. Indiea (Calcutta, 
1868). The sections devoted to the Okpapatyas will be found 
on p. 106 ff. Aufrecht gives an analysis of their contents on 
p. 249 of his Catalogus Codicum Sanseritorum, Oxford, 1864. 

For the modern worship of QaqeAa and the so-called Qapa- 
patyas of the present day, see H. H. Wilson, Raligiuue Sects 
of the Hindus, London, 1861, i. 206; Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
1884, p. S48 ; Poona Gazetteer, 1886, i. 246 ; Mysore Gazetteer, 
1897, 1. 468 ; and Travancore State Manual, 1906, li. 51. It will 
be observed that, with Uie exception of the first, all these refer 
to Southern India. For Northern India, the worship of Ctoye^a 
is so much mixed up with that of other, and more prominent, 
divinities that no separate notices have been recorded con- 
cerning his cult. Of., however, M. A. Sherring, Hindu 'fribes 
and Castes, OaloutU, 1872-81, i. 10, 12. 18. 253. W. Ward. 
Vieto of the History, lAterature, and Religion of the Hindoos^, 
London. 1817, i. 56 ff., may also be consulted. 

There are many accounts of the human shrine at Chinchvad- 
The earliest and fullest is that of E. Moor, written in the year 
1800, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and published in Asiatiek Researches, vli. [1801] 888 ff. Another 
account will be found in the Poona Gazetteer, iil. 126 ff 
The latter quotes us authorities the Transactions of the Literary 
Society of Boinhay, ii. [18201 69; Murray's Handbook of the 
Bombay Presidency^, 1^1, p. 178; G. A. Valentia’s Voyages 
and Travels, ISO’S-lSOti, published Ixindon, 180i>and 1811, ii. 152 ; 
and Maria Graham's Residence in India, Ikiini^urgh, 1812, 

p- 270. G. A. Grierson. 

GANDHARA. — The Sanskrit name for the 
modem District of Peshawar (British India). It 
is a vast undulating plain, almost entirely sur- 
rounded by a girdle of mountains which is linked 
in the S.E. by the right bank of the Indus. These 
mountains separate Gandhara on the S. from the 
District of Bannu ; on the N. and N.E. from the 
Swat and BQner valleys, which were formerly 
known as Udyilna. On the Afghanistan side they 
are inhabited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W., the Afridis in the W., and the Mohmands 
in the N. W, — all equally under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. The district is watered 
by the Kabul-rud (the Kuhhd of the Indians, tlie 
Kophen, Kdphes, or Koas of the Greeks) and by its 
tributaries, which are only temporary torrents, 
with the exception of the river Swat {Suvastv, 
Souastos), Beyond the immediate banks of these 
watercourses, which are the richest and most 
j^pulated parts of the country, the scourge of 
drought has everywhere laid hold on the shadeless 
plains and on the classic bareness of the hills. 
Whatever may be the cause, the climate of Gan- 
dhara has lost the moisture which u.sed to be so 
much praised in the old texts, and the springs 
have completely deserted a number of sites where 
the ruins of buildings of considerable size prove 
that they used to flow. The English admlnistrati on , 
however, is now employed in restoring its old 
fertility to the country ny the opening of canals, 
some of which can be traced back to the Indian 
1 Aurangabad Gazetteer, 1884, p. 848. 
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period, but had been allowed to fall into disuse by 
the Pathfi-ns. The greater part of the land, indeea, 
belongs at the present moment to the Yusufzai, 
Mohamedzai, and Gigiani clans of the Pathan 
Khakhai tribe, which is supposed to have spread 
over the district in the 16th century. In spite of 
the persistence, in the village bazaars, of the 
commercial castes of the old Hindu population and 
the recent immigration of Hindkis (as the Pathans 
call the natives of India proper), more than half of the 
600,000 inhabitants are of Afghan race, and 90 per 
cent speak Pashta (Afghan) in tho native country 
of Panini, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. 

At all epochs the district has been traversed from W. to E. 
and from 8. to N. by two main roads. The former is the great 
trade route and the road taken by the invasions of former times. 
Emer(;ing from the famous Khyber Pass beside Peshawar 
(Purugapura), it used to run through Pu^kar&vati (Peuke- 
laAtis, now Charsadda) and Po-lu-sha (now Shahbaz-garhl), and 
finally reached, at IJdabhavda (Und), the vast bed of the Indus, 
which was crossed in winter by a ford and in summer by a ferry, 
and from which Tak^adilft (Taxila) was reached by three stages. 
This natural road has been abandoned in modern times, owing 
to the exceptional facilities offered by the narrow gorge of 
Attock (several miles down the river from Und) for the con- 
struction of a permanent bridge, either one of boats or an iron 
one ; but nothing could be more artificial than the actual route 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the railway, all composed of 
bridges and embankments across marshes and ravines— a 
triumph for the straight line and a feat of engineering skill. 
Similarly the Swntwas reached either from Puskar&vati, along 
the river, through the District of Hastnagar. or ‘the Eight- 
Towns,' or from Po-lu-slia by the great Pass of Shahkota, which 
the natives still call the Elephants’ Neck ; but now the new 
Swftt, Dir, and ChitrM road — wliioh, branching off at Nowshera 
and passing through IIoti-Mardan and Dargai, reaches the 
Malakand Pass, while alongside of it a little narrow-gauge 
railway runs as far as the foot of the mountains— has conipletely 
supplanted its old rivals on the right and on the left. Never- 
theless, the couutrv still remains what Nature made it, the ante- 
room of India, and the meeting of the ways to and from Upper 
Asia and the West. 

It will readily be understood that the possession of this 
frontier-country was long disputed by the two races, the Indians 
and the Iranians. Going back to the earliest mention of it that 
we can trace in histor.Vj we find that Gatidhara was one of the 
Indian conquests of Danus Hystaspis (621-48.5 B.a.). According 
to the chroniclers of Alexander, India, at the time of his raid 
in 826, still began at the Indus. Twenty years later, by a treaty 
with Seleucus, the Emperor Ohandragupta annexed, along with 
Gandhara, a good part of Ariana oti the right bank of the river. 
His grandson, Adoka, had his })iou8 edicts engraved there about 
‘257-6 B.o. But, fifty jears later, the Greek kings of Bactria ' 
regained the upper hand in a most decided way and conquered 
N.W. India. From the hands of Demetrius and Menander it 
passed into those of the Indo-Parthian satraps — one of the last 
of whom is said to have been the Gondophares who was visited 
by the Apostle Thomas about a.d. 50 — and then into the hands 
of the chiefs of Indo-Scythian hordes. Peshawar became the 
winter capital of Kani^ica and, after him, of his successors ; 
for, although the country had been utterly ruined at the 
lieginning of the €th cent, by an invasion of the Huns, a 
Turushka dynasty of Buddhist religion hiwl kept its ground 
there under the traditional title of ‘Sahis.* Tills dynasty was 
supplanted, about the year 900, by a minister of Brahman caste, 
but his line in its turn was destined to perish a hundred years 
later, under the blows aimed at it by Mahmud of Ghazna. From 
that time onward, Gandhara shared the fate of the Musalman 
kingdoms of N.W. India. After the Persians, the Greeks, the 
Parthians, the Scythians, the Turks, the Huns, and the Afghans, 
it saw the passage of the armies of Muhammad Ghori (117.5), 
Timur (139^, Babar (from 1606), Nadir Shah (1738), and finally 
Ahmad Shah, of the Afghan clan of the Durranls (1748). It was 
from these lost that, at the beginning of the 19th cent., the 
European generals in the service of Ranjit Singh re-conquered 
the district, which, at the time of the annexation of the Panj&b 
(1849), passed directly from the Sikhs into the hands of the 
British administration. Such is, in short, an account of the 
vicissitudes experienced by this unfortunate country, which 
always had so much to suffer from the fact that it was situated 
on the great land-route of the conquerors of India. 

In the present work, Gandhara is specially worthy 
of notice on account of its importance in the his- 
tory of Buddhism. If we judge by the terms of 
his 6th rock-edict, A6oka still considered it as a 
country which had to be evangelized ; if we believe 
the Sinhalese Chronicle it already was so, even in 
Anoka’s reign, through the working medium of 
the monk Madhyantika. The one thing certain is 
that the doctrine of Buddha here met with ex- 
ceptional and lasting success. In the eyes of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian and his companions, 
about the year 400 of our era, Gandhftra was now 
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on the same footing as Central India, and had 
become the second *Holy Land’ of Buddhism. It 
must be admitted that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of the last life of the Master ; 
hut his previous existences were seized upon, and 
in the territory of Gandh&ra or its immediate 
neighbourhood there were counted 'four great 
pilgrimages * to the four stUpas, now in ruins, which 
marked the places where the future Buddha had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 
his head, and his body. Finally— not to speak of 
the p-eat religious foundation of Kanii^ka in the 
neiguhourhooa of Pesliawar, the relic-deposit of 
which was excavated in March 1909 by the Archceo- 
logical Survey — the country was covered ‘ with 
one thousand monasteries’ ; their ruins still slumber 
for the most part either in the hollows of the hills, 
or on the stony mountain spurs, or under the 
enormous tumuli which everywhere break the level 
of the country. If we bear in mind that Gandhara, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has been 
from all time the region of India most open to 
Western iritliiences, we shall easily understand 
the double r6le which it has filled in the evolution 
of Buddhism when this religion crossed the 
frontiers of its native country. On the one hand, 
many of its learned monks contributed to the 
transformation of the old rational, but egoistic, 
doctrine of the arhrit into the theory, more actively 
charitable but at the same time more metaphysical 
and devout, to which its followers gave the name 
Mahdyana. On the other hand, by using the 
re.source8 of Hellenistic art for the decoration of 
their buildings, its lay donors created the centre 
from which Buddiiist iconography afterwards 
spread over the whole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from the soil of Gandhilra that a small 
number of excavations, unfortunately at first 
indilierently conducted, have drawn* the vast 
majority of theso-calledGrseco-Buddhist sculptures, 
the best collections of which are reserved in the 
museums of Lahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Paris, and, in recent years, Peshawar. 

Litrraturb. — H. W. Bellew, General Report on the VUeuf- 
zais, I^ahore, 1864; A. Cunningham, AucieiU Geography oj 
India, London, 1870; Arch. HurtK Reports, ii. and v. ; rangab 
Gazetteer, Peshairar District, \8ii7-9S; H. A. Deane, ' Note on 
Udyftna and Gandhara,’ in JRAS, 1896 and 1898 ; A. Foucher, 
‘8ur la Fronti6re indo-afghane,* in Tour du JWomts, Oct.-Nov. 
1899, and separately, Parts, 1901, 'Notes sur la G^ographit 
ancienne du Gandhara,’ in Bulletin de VEcole frangaiee 
d' Extreme-Orient, I., Hanoi, 1901, Introduction to the Art 
grico-bouddhique du Gandhdra, Paris, 1906, etc. 

A. Foucher. 

GANDHARVA. — See Brahmanism, Vedic 
Religion. 

GAI^GA, GANGES (Skr. Gahga, possibly from 
rt. gam, ‘ to so ’). — The peat river of N. India, 
draining the lower Himalayas and the N. and E. 
slopes of the Vindhya range. It is held sacred by 
a larger number of worshippers than any othei 
river in the world, 

1. Geography. — Under the name Bhagirathi, the 
river rises in the Tehri State (lat. 30® 65' N. ; long. 
79® 7' E.) from an ice-bed near Gangotrl (g.v.), 
13,800 feet above sea-level. After receiving the 
Jahnavl and the Alaknanda {q.v,), it enters the 
plains, passing Hard war (g.v. ) ; and lower down 
its course, with the Jumnff which joins it at Allah- 
abad {q.v.), it encloses the fertile tract known as 
the Doab or Antarvedi, ‘the region between the 
two rivers.’ In the United Provinces its chief 
tributaries are the Kamganga, Jumna, Tons, 
Gumtl, and Gopa. When it reaches the frontier 
of I^ngal, it IS joined by the Gagra, and near 
Patna (the Pataliputra of the ancient Hindus, the 
Palibothra of early Greek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the Gandak ; and, when it ap- 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of it-< 
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affluents, the Brahmaputra. The total len^h of 
ito course is 1557 miles. From a religious point of 
view, the most important cities and towns situated 
on its hanks are Hardw&r, Kanauj, Allah&bad, 
Benares, Patna, Sonpur (go.v.); with Sagar Island 
(jf.v.) at the mouth of the Hooghly. 

a. Early allusions and legends.— The sanctity 
of the river does not date from the earliest Vedic 

g iriod. According to the oldest traditions, the 
Indus (then setued in the E. Panjab) regarded 
with special reverence the Sindhu or Indus, and 
the Sarasvatl, which at the present day, partially 
lost in the Rajputana deserL joins the Ghaggar 
within the Patiala State. The Ganges is men- 
tioned only twice in the Rigveda : in one passage 
(vi. 45. 31) its high banka form the subject of a 
simile ; but in the hvmn to the rivers (x. 75. 5) it 
u invoked with the Yamuna (Jumna), Sarasvati, 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Paru^ni (Ravi), Asikni (Aces- 
oines, Chinab), Vitasta * ( Jhilam), and Arjikiya 
(Bias) (J. Muir, Original Skr, Texts, pt. ii., Lon- 
don, 1880, p. 356 f. ; A. A. Maodonell, Vedic Myth- 
oliygy, Strassburg, 1897, p. 86 if.). When the 
Hindus moved eastward along the Ganges valley, 
their Holy Land was fixed between the Ganges 
and the Jumna {Vasistha, i. 12; Baudhdyana, 
i. 1. 2, 10 [SBE xiv. (1882) 3, 147]). In the Mah&- 
hhdrata the sanctity of the river and its holy places 
is fully established. 

* In tbit are Oanget it holj * (lii. 85, 90). * He who batbet in 
Oanget purmet seven descendantt. As long as the bones of a 
man touch Qanices water, so long that man is mag^nifled In 
heaven.* * No place of pilgrimage it better than Ganges* (iil. 
86, 04-96 ; tee E. W. Hopkint, Tm RUigions India, London, 
1902, p. 372 f.). 

Buddhist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, though its cult must have prevailed in 
their time. Buddha uses the pilmm’s attempt to 
reach its source as an emblem of the unreality of 
earthly things, and the obstructions in its channel 
represent the many miseries experienced in the 
course of re-birth {Jdtaka, Cambridge tr., ii. [1895] 
179 ; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
Gamb., Mass., 1896, pp. 153 if., 440). Anchorites 
live on its banks (Jataka, i. [1895] 156, iii. [1897] 
283). The * heavenly ’ Ganges is mentioned, and 
the river is spoken ot as ‘ Mother of rivers, known 
among men as Bhagirathr (i6. iv. [1901] 263, v. 
[1{^5] 51, 64). The earliest knowledge of the river 

S ained by the people of the West was due to 
iegiuthenes (Arrian, Indika, iv.), who describes 
the river as neater than the Indus and possessing 
seventeen tributaries, which Pliny {HN vi. 22 [18]) 
raises to nineteen. Strabo (xv. 35) calls the river 
(6 Viyyrfi) the greatest in the three continents, next 
to it being the Indus, Danube, Nile ; he states that 
the Indians worship Zeus Ombrios, *the rainy* 
(Indra), the river Ganges, and local deities (see 
J. W. McCrindle, Anctent India as described in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Bombay, 1877, p. 186 ff. ; W. Smith, Diet, Greek 
and Roman Geog,^ London, 1856, i. 972 6'.). 

Many legencU naturally gathered round the 
sacred river. In the Rdnmyarsa (i. 42) the royal 
saint Bhiiglratha, descendant of Sagara, performs 
austerities to induce Gahgft to descend from heaven 
and purify the ashes of the sons of Sagara, who 
had been destroyed by the offended sage Kapila, 
and thus to elevate them to Paradise. On his 
failure, Brahma advises him^ propitiate Siva, 
who alone could sustain the snock of the falling 
Gahga. Accordingly Siva ascends the Himalaya 
and calls upon the goddess to come down. In her 
rage she tries to sweep the god down with her to 
Patala, the nether world. But Siva compels her 
to circle for ages in the labyrinth of his matted 
locks, perhaps the icicles at the river source. 
Hence he is named Gahgadhara, *Ganges-8up- 


g >rter.* At last, being again propitiated by 
hagiratha, Siva allows her to flow to the sea 
and purify the ashes of Sagara’s sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p. 365 ; R. T. H. Griffith, B&mSLyar!.a, 
Benares, 1895, p. 51 ff.). Later bards endeavoured 
to associate the heroes of the Mahabh&rata with 
the earlier Nature^ods, describing, for instance, 
Bhi^ina as son of Gahga by Santanu. A curious 
tale is told by Plutarch (llcpi TvrafAur, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1151 f.), in which the name of the river 
is exmained by the tale that the nymph Kalauria 
bore Indus a son named Ganges, who committed 
incest with his mother, and in remorse threw him- 
self into the river Chliaros, which was called after 
his name (see G. Oppert, Original Inhahitants 
of Bharatavar^a or Inuia, Madras, 1893, p. 126 f. ; 
for other legends in the Purftnas, see £. T. Atkin- 
son, Himalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 
u. 286 ff.). 

Cult-titles, temples, images.— (a) The cult- 
titles of Gahgft are numerous. She is called 
J&hnavi, because she was drunk up by the offended 
sage, Jahnu; Varanadi, * excellent river*; Deva- 
bhatl, ‘flowing from heaven* ; Harai^ekharft, ‘ crest 
of Siva*; Mandftkinl, ‘gently flowing*; Bhfigl- 
rathi, ‘brought down by Bhagiratha*; Tripa- 
thagft, Trisrotab, ‘triple-flowing,* i,e, in heaven, 
eartn, and hell, under the respective titles of 
Mandftkinl, Bh&^rathl or Gangft, and Bhogavatl 
(see J. Dowson, Ulassical Diet,, London, 1879, s,v, 
‘Gangft* ; B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the S, Ind, 
Gods^ng, tr. , Madras, 1869, p. 57 ). The primitive, 
animistic spirit of the river is now completely 
anthropomorphized. — (6) Temples dedicated to 
Gahgft are found in many places, e8]>ecially at the 
sacred places along the river-bank, of which one of 
the most important is that at Hardw&r {g.v, ), But 
in many places she is identified with Pftrvati, or 
one of the other forms of the Mother-goddess, like 
Annaphrna, goddess of food at Benares ; and many 
of the goddesses worshipped by the non-Aryan- 
speaking tribes have been adopted as her mani- 
festations. Thus Tuimft, the river-goddess of the 
Tipftras of E. Bengal, who is worshipped in 
Agrahayana (Nov. -Dec.), by stretching from the 
nearest bathing* place to her shrine a thread which 
no one may cross, is now identified with Gahga 
(E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, Calcutta, 1901, 
i. 186 f.). — {c) Her images appear in many of the 
W. cave- teiu pies (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples 
of India, London, 1880, pp. 3‘26, 439,455, 460, 470) ; 
and her image and that of Juiiinft guard the 
entrances of Gupta temples, that is to say, they 
are in process of admission to the orthodox pantheon 
(V. A, Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 32 ; and see a photograph 
of her image from Besnagar in Bliopftl, ih. 160, 
fig. 112; for a photograph of the Hardwftr image, 
F&, 1896, i. 35). In S. India she is represented as 
a siren, half-woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if in prayer ; on her 
head she wears a crown, and on her forehead the 
Saiva mark in holy ashes; she is covered with 
jewellery (Ziegenbalg, 56). In Bengal she is re- 
presented by a white woman, crowned, sitting on 
the sea-monster makara (a kind of crocodile), hav- 
ing in her right hand a water-lily, in her left a lute 
(W. Ward, TAs Hindoos^ London, 1815, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of Rftmnagar near Benares 
the three goddesses, Gahgft, Jumnft, Sarasvati, 
have each a separate niche ; and in another temple 
at the same place Gangft is represented by a richly- 
dressed image in white marble, seated on a croco- 
dile, with a crown on her head ; she has four hands, 
one hanging down, the second uplifte*!, the third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourth holding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Sherriug, T/te Sacred CUy of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, pp. 170, 174). 
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4. The place of the Gang^es in popular worship. — 

Gahgft is everywhere regarded as benign, the giver 
of health, children, and other prost^rity, the great 
purifier from the pollution of sin. This is specially 
the case at the points of junction with her tribu- 
taries, and in particular those with the Jamn&, 
Son, and Ganrlak. Though, according to the 
Bhdvi^ya Purdna^ her sanctity was fated to dis- i 
appear in 1895 and to be replaced by that of the 
Narbadfi, the prophecy has not been fulfilled (PB^ 

i. 40). The pollution of her waters is regarded as a 
heinous outrage on Hindu feeling, as was shown in 
the strange scenes of general mourning and penance 
which followed the Benares riots in 1809 (EBE 

ii. 466; Sherring, 193 f.). According to Ward 
(ii. 212), many Brahmans will not cook while sail- 
ing on the river, or throw saliva into it, or wash 
themselves or their clothing. Though attempts 
have been made at Hardwar and other places to 
connect the cult of Gahgawith that of the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 
purification and blessings by bathing in her waters. 
To those who have been present at one of the great 
bathing-fairs nothing is more impressive than the 
reverence and fervour with which the wearied 
pil^pims greet the first view of the river, shouting 
Gaingafi kl jai, ‘ Victory to Lady Ganges ! ’ She 
is commonly addressed as Gangama, ‘ Mother 
Ganges.’ Besides the bathing at auspicious mo- 
ments prescribed by the local Brahmans, a specdal 
rite is the shaving of the pilgrim and tlie dedica- 
tion of his hair— a form of initiation whereby the 
physical bond between him and the deity is re- 
inforced (cf. W. R. Smith, ReL Sern.^, 1894, p. 327 ff. ; 
J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy ^ Xondon, 
1910, iv. 230, who suggests that it is intended to 
increase the resemblance of the neophyte to that of 
a new-born babe ; for dedication of hair to rivers, 
see pt. ii. [1911] p. 261). The special festival 
of the goddess is Gahga Saptanii, ‘ Ganges’ Seventh,’ 
held on the 7th light half of Baisfikh (April-May), 
or in Benares on the 7th of the following month, 
.leth. On the 10th of this month, at Benares, her 
birthday is celebrated by bathing and be.stowal of 
alms ; little girls, probaoly as a rain -charm, float 
their dolls down the river, and for the next four 
months refrain from using dolls or other playthings 
(S herring, 216 ; cf. FVazer, Adonis^ Attis, Onris'^, 
London, 1907, pp. 183, 195). In Bengal, with the 
excei>tion of some special prayers to the goddess, 
most of the rites at the daily ablution are in honour 
of the greater gods. Bathing in the months of 
Vaisakha (April-May), Jyaistha( May -dune), Kart- 
tika (Oct. -Nov.), and Magha (Jan.-Feb.) is spe- 
cially efficacious. After bathing, the attendant 
priest says prayers and pours offerings into the 
water; at this time, if a worshipper places ten 
kinds of fruit on his head and immerses himself in 
the river, the sins of ten births will be removed 
(Ward, ii. 210 f.). At Hardwfvr, every twelfth 
year, when Jupiter enters the sign of Aquarius, 
ene of the great bathing-fairs is held (A. Cun- 
ningham, Bep. Arch, Survey, Calcutta, 1871, 
ii. 236). 

We have records of the merit of bathing in the 
Ganges from the time of the Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang (A.D. 634), in the PurSnas, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the present day 
(S. Beal, Si-yU’ki, London, 1884, i. 198 ; H. H. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Parana, do. 1840, p. 228 ; 
H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, do. 1867, i. 49 f.). The 
superintendence of these bathing- festivals is in the 
hands of a special class of local Brahmans, known 
as Gahgdputra, ‘ sons of Ganges,’ who have an evil 
reputation for roguery and rapacity (W. Crooke, 
TO, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 387 ft*. ). Bathing at eclipses 
removes the tabu (see the remarkable account by 
F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, London, 


1891, p. 301 f. ; BG ix. pt. i. p. 395 ; Pi?a i. 22 f.). 
Many springs are supposed to have an underground 
connexion with the Ganges, andXathing in them 
is regarded as equally efficacious with that in 
the river itself [Alad-Akbar'i, tr. 11. S. Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1891, ii. 224; Bdjputdna Gazetteer, 1891, 

iii. 219; M. A. Macauliitte, The Sikh Religion, 
Oxford, 1909, iii. 26). The other holy river.s, in- 
cluding the (Ganges, are believed to come to bathe 
in the Godavari (7.V.) when Jupiter enters the sign 
of Leo {BG xvii. 527). 

The river plays an important part in the domes- 
tic rites of {he Hindus. Tf possible, the dead are 
cremated on its banks ; or, if death occurs at 
a great distance, the ashes are dispatched to be 
thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 
perform this duty, if the ashes are sent hy the 
Government parcel-post. Pilgrims at Gaya (g.v.), 
the most suitable place for the performance of 
death-rites, ofler to Gahga the first rice-cake (pinda) 
in the name of the ancestors (E. A. Gait, 1. ifliO). 
The water is carried to all parts of India by pil- 
grims or professional carriers ; it is used as a charm 
to repel evil spirits, dropped into the mouths of the 
dying, sprinkled at marriages over bride and bride- 
groom, poured into new tanks which thus become 
sacred, and used as a medium for taking oaths. In 
Bengal, at a cremation, the water is poured round 
the pyre, and a trench is cut in the ground so that 
it may flow back into the river (Ward, ii. 199). 
Suicides, with the object of gaining eternal feli- 
city and freedom from grievous disease, were com- 
mon on the banks of the river, and still sometimes 
occur. The sick are often taken to die near the 
river, and in former days what is called the Gahga - 
jdtrd, or ‘Ganges rite,' was common, when the 
moribund were immersed, river mud was spread 
on the breast, and a friend wrote on it with his 
finger the name of some god (Ward, i. 195 f., ii. 
313 ; N. Chevers, Manual of Med. Jurisprud, for 
India, Calcutta, 1870, pp. 028 ft.). As a pro- 
pitiation for grievous sin, sucli as the killing of a 
cow, ofl'enders perform the rite of walking, by the 
left bank, from the mouth of the river to its source, 
and return by the right bank, this movement being 
known as pradaksina, ‘going to the right,’ the 
deasil of the Scotch, or parikrama, ‘ circumambula- 
tion ’ iq.v .) ; the same rite is also performed at the 
Narbada {BG ii. 349; PB^ i. lOf.). In Bengal, 
some women worship Gahg& after childbirth, and 
ascetics spend every night in the month of Magh 
(Jan.-Feb.), seatea stark naked on a platform 
erected over the river, engaged in such prayer and 
meditation as their suflerings from the cohl will 
allow (E. A. Gait, i. 190). A male spirit, some- 
times regarded as a consort of Gahga, Ivoila Baba, 

‘ Father Charcoal,’ an old grey- bearded personage, 
is worshipped as the navvy {belddr) of the river, 
who sM'allows whatever opposes her current (J. 
Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
E. Bengal, London, 1883, p. 347 ; H. Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 296). 

Litbratttrb.— F or the geography and Rfeneral particulars, see 
IQl xii. [1908J 132 ff. The legends connected with the course of 
the Ganges in the Himillava are given by E. T. Atkinson, 
Himalayan iiazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84, and E. S. Oakley, 
Holy Himalaya, London, 10()!>. The earlier narratives of ex- 

J loration are still worth reading : T. Skinner, Hxcursions in 
ndia^, Ix>ndon, 1833; H. T. Colebrooke, ‘On the Sources of 
the Ganges in llimadri or Emodus ‘ ; and F. V. Raper, ‘ Narra- 
tive of a Survey for the purpose of discovering the Sources of 
the Ganges ’ (both in J sfatick Regearches, vol. xf. , 1812). h'lirther 
information will be found in the Gazetteers of the Districts 
through which the river passes. For the references in ths 
Mahabhdrata see S. Sdrensen, hidex to the R antes 4n ths 
Mahabharata, London, 1004 ff., p. 297 fl. The remaining litera- 
ture has been fully quoted in the course of the article. 

yN , Crookb 

GASGAIKANDAPUR. GAISIGAIKONDA. 
PURAM (Tamil, Kangaigandapvuram, ‘city ob- 
tained from the Ganges,’ oelievea to be so called 
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from the well in the temple precincts, which is sup- 
posed to have underground communication with 
that river ; but the name is really a corruption of 
Gangai-konda-chola, *the Chola king who con- 
quered the lands near the Ganges, ° a title of 
KajendraCholai. [A.D. 1064-1113]).— -A town in the 
Tnchinopoli District of the Madras Presidency, 
lat. ir 12' N., long, 79* 28' E., containing one of 
the most remarkable temples in S. India. It has 
been fully described by B. K. Brantill, who regards 
it as ' the largest and best specimen of a S. Indian 
temple proper ’ ; roughly speaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temple at Tanjore {q.v.)\ and is possibly 
its prototype, but perhaps more probably a copy of 
the latter. But, as it has never been restored, and 
was built of very hard stone, it retains more of the 
pristine design and purity which are wanting at 
Tanjore. It consists of a sanctuaiy-steeple 100 ft. 
square, the dimensions of that of Jagann^th (q.v,) 
at Puri and that of Tanjore being 80 and 82 ft. 
respectively. Its height is 174 feet. It stands on 
a terrace decorated with a rail-ornament below, the 
upright posts being engraved with griffins, and on 
every third or fourth post an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or figure. The double storey 
below the pyramid ana immediately above the 
terrace is vertical, with five compartments, or 
towers, in each face of the temple, separated by 
four deep recesses, each containing a fine sculptural 
decoration. The figures are chiefly Saivite, but 
important Vai^navite representations are also 
found ; and the plain intervals of the flat wall 
arc covered with what pretend to lie historical 
scenes of (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
shippers, and attendants, celestial as well as terres- 
trim, in low relief. Above the double storey rises 
the pyramidal steeple in seven storeys to the neck, 
which is spacious, and supports, as at Tanjore, 
four bulls below the dome and semi-dome. The 
whole building is of stone, and the domed top is 
carved to represent a copper tile or leaf-pattern 
covering, like that of the five halls {sabhd) at 
Chidambaram (^.«.). The only ornaments of the 
pyramidal tower are the square and oblong cells 
of ‘ car * {rath) or * spire-roofed ’ pattern, with elab- 
orate fan-shaped windows, like spread peacocks’ 
tails. East of the great tower is the high court, 
a three-storeyed portico or transept, covering the 
cross-aisle between the N. and S. entrances to the 
temple. Tliis, as at Tanjore, is built to match 
the vim&nat or pyramid -tower. To the E. is the 
outer court, planned on the most magnificent style, 
but never completed. The court j^ard is 610 ft. E. 
and W., by 360 ft. N, and S., with a fine entrance- 
tower {gopura) on the E., not half the height of 
the temple itself. * The architecture,’ says Bran- 
fill, 'struck me as grand, simple, and pure, with 
many traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, in many respects, a copy.’ The town was 
probably once an important city, one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the Chola kings. Fergusson fixes 
the date of the Tanjore temple in the beginning of 
the 14th cent., which is approximately the date of 
this edifice. 

Litkraturb.— B. R. Branfill, JASB, voL xlix. pt. t. p. Iff. ; 
IGI xii, [1908] 128ff. W. CROOKE. 

GAI^GOTRl (probably GangA-avatarapurl^ 
‘the sacred manifestation of the Ganges’).— A 
temple and place of Hindu pilgrimage, situated in 
the Tihri District of Native Garliwal ; lat. 31* N., 
long. 78* 57' E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Kedftr Gangft river meets the Bhagi- 
rathi at a place called Gaurikun^ (‘the pool of the 
goddess Gaurl,* spouse of Siva), where pilgrims 
wash away their sms in the holy river. There is 
a small temple dedicated to Gang&, the goddess of 
the Ganges, which was built by a GurKha officer 


in the 18th cent. ; and another of Bhairoh, one 
of the non-Aryan gods elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as the warden {dv&rap&la) of the greater 
gods who have their seats here. The real source 
of the sacred river is called GaumukK ‘ the cow’s 
mouth,’ a glacier cavern from which the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and snow melt. 
But Gangotri itself is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher up its 
course, though it is a popular error to suppose that 
the route is impracticable. 

* Though this ablution,’ writes Frazer (in Atkinson, iii. 235 f.), 

* with due donations to the officiating Brahmans, is oonsidered 
to clean from all offences, the number of pilgrims is not con- 
siderable, in consequence of the jpfreat length and ruggedness of 
the journey, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence by the 
way. Flaslu and similar vessels are filled at Gafigotri with the 
sacred water of the stream, and, being sealed by the officiating 
Ur&hinan, are conveyed to the plains, where they are highly 
prized.* 

Litkratitrr.— W. Hamilton. Description of Hindostan, 
London, 1820, li. 6C4 f. ; T. Sicinner, Excursions in India^ 
including a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Ganges^, do., 1833; F. Parkes, Wanderings of a Pil- 
grim in Se-arch of the Picturesque^ do., 1850, ii. 203 ff.; E. T. 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer^ Allahabad, 1886, iii. 234 ff. 

W. Ckooke. 

GAONISM.— See Rabbinism. 

GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gnda-mukfUvara, 
‘fort of the Lord of liberation,* a title of Siva). — 
A celebrated bathing-place on the Ganges, in the 
Meerut District of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, lat. 28“ 47' N., long. 78“ 6' E., a town of 
considerable antiquity, and popularly supposed to 
have been a ward of the capital, Hastina])ur(^.v.). 
But the place now pointed out as the site of HastinA- 
pur is 25 miles distant. The chief temple, like the 
place itself, is named after Muklisvara Mabadeva, 
and is dedicated to Gahgfi, the goddess of the 
Ganges. Bathing-fairs are held here, and it is a 
favourite place for the cremation of the dead or 
for the disposal of their ashes in the sacred river. 
No fewer than 80 ^afi-pillars commemorate widows 
who in the old days immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. The local cultus 
is now entirely devoted to GahgA, who possesses 
four shrines, two on the Ganges cliff and two 
below it, in whiidi her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in brocade, is worshipped, 
especially at the great bathing-festival held at the 
full moon of Karttika (Oct. -Nov.). 

Lttbratorr.— A. Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and In- 
scriptions of the North-west Provinces and Oudh^ Allahabad, 
1891, p. 9 ; 101 xii. [1908] 162 f. W. CROOKE. 

GARLAND.— See Crown. 

GATE.— See Door. 

GATHAS.— See Avesta. 

GAUl^ (Skr. Gauda, ‘prepared from su^r or 
molasses,’ the name being jiossibly derived from 
the characteristic product of that region). — 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital of 
Bengal ; lat. 24“ 4' N., long. 88“ 8' E. The ruins, 
known also by the name Lakhnaiitl, or Lakft- 
manAvatf, are situated 8 miles E. of AngresAbad, 
or ‘ English Bazar,’ the chief town of the MAldah 
District of Bengal, and on the E. bank of the 
BhAgIrathI, a stream which joins the Ganges below 
Gaup. 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy; but he indicates the site (M'Crindle, 
Ancient India as described by Ptolemy , Calcutta, 
1886, p. 216). The Hindu history of the city is lost, 
save tnat it was the metropolis of the Hindu kings 
of Bengal, and all that is known is that the name 
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was more strictly applied to the surronndiDg region 
than to the city itself. In A.D. 1194, or in 1198-> 
the latter the date fixed by Blochmann {JASB 
xliv. 276) — it was conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under them that it attained its mag- 
nificence. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
Souza, in the 16th cent., states that it contained 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religious festivals and processions 
numbers of people were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely duo to vandalism. 

'There is not a village, scarce a house in the district of 
M&ldah, or in the surrounding country, that does not bear 
evidence of having been partially constructed from its ruins' 
(Kavenshaw, p. 

The original walled city was probably about 10 
miles long by ^ mile broad ; but the environs ex- 
tended to 20 oy 3 or 4 miles, and it was surrounded 
by immense embankments faced with masonr^r. 
At present, the whole country within the forti- 
fications and for many miles round is wild, 
studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over- 
grown with grass and reeds, and abounding in 
all^ators. 

chief religious buildings now standing com- 
plete, or in a partially ruined condition, are: (1) 
the pretty tomb of the saint Makhdilm AkhI Sirftj- 
uddin, who died in A.D. 1357, built in 1510 ; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed brick, known as 
Jftn Jan Miy&n, after a lady builder of that name, 
and dated A.D. 1634-fi; (3) Sa'adullahpur Ch&t, 
the only place connected with Hinduism now used 
for the cremation of the dead ; (4) B&rahdw&ri 
(‘twelve-gated*), or Great Golden Mosque, perhaps 
the finest monument of Gau;*, 180 feet long, 80 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, and one at each end (whence its name), 
built by Husain Shfth, and completed by his son, 
Nu9rat Sh&h, apparently in A.D. 1526 ; (5) Qadam- 
i’lwfLl mosque, so called because it contains a 
stone bearing the impress of the foot of the 
Prophet, said to have been brought from Medina 
by H^s&in Sh&h, the sanctity of this relic having 
ensured the safety of the building, which is dated 
A.D. 1530 ; (6) the fine mindr, or pillar, 80 feet 
high, which Fergusson {Hist of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture^ p. 550) dates between the 
years 1302-1315 ; he considers it to be a jaya- 
stamhha^ or ‘pillar of victory*; but, according to 
Ravenshaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to prayer, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-9; (7) Tftntipftra, or ‘the weaver*s 
mosque,’ dated about 1475 ; (8) the Lattan, 
or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of which Francklin 
(see Arch. Surv. i2ep., 1902-03, p. 51 fi.) says; ‘I 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or 
tasteful decoration in any part of Upper Hindu- 
stan * ; it is supposed to have been built by YQsuf 
Sh&h, A.D. 1474-81 ; (9) the small Golden Mo8C|[ue, 
better preserved than most of the Gaur rums, 
which has been called ‘the gem* of the city; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen domes, 
supported by massive pillars of hornblende stone, 
of which the whole building is constructed. The 
inscription is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of Husain Sh&h (A.D. 
1494-1524). , 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
Gauf are in the Tughra character, and in two of 
them the penmanship is described by Blochmann 
as unrivalled. They date from A.D. 1369 to 1635, 
and are most inmortant in fixing the chronolo^ 
of the rulers of Bengal and as illustrations of the 
process of Arabic caligraphy in the early cen- 
turies after the Hijra, or flight of the Prophet, 


Reproductions of these beautiful works of art are 
given by Ravenshaw (p. 69 If.). 

The last king of the Musalmftn dynasty of Gauf 
was Firflz Sh&h ill. (a.d. 1532-7). It was sacked 
by the Afghans in 1537. From that time its decay 
began, and its ruin is said to have been completed 
by an outbreak of plague about 1676. But this 
story is discredited by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
states that the city was occTipied from time to 
time by the Musalmftn viceroys of Bengal, until 
the capital was removed to R&jmab&l by Shfth 
Shuja*, brother of Aurangzlb, after 1639, when the 
place was deserted. On the other hand. Hedges, 
Governor of the English Factories, who visited 
the place in 1683, found the chief buildings stand- 
ing, and describes the ‘Pallace, which has been 
(as appears by ye gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgment, considerably bigger and more beautiful 
than the Grand Seignor’s Seraglio at Constanti- 
nople, or any other Pallace that I have seen in 
Europe * (Diary, i. 88). 

Litbraturk.— T he chief authority, on which this article ie 
mainly based, is J. H. Ravenshaw, Gaur, tt» Ruin$ and In- 
»eription$t London, 1878; see also H. Beveridge, ‘Note on 
Major Francklin's Manuscript Description of Gaur,' vol. 
Ixiu. pt. i. p. 85 if. ; A. Cunningham, Archmologieal Reports, 
XV. Wfl. ; F. Buchanan Hamilton, in R. M. Martin, 
Sastsm India, London, 1888, iiL 68 fl.; J. Fergusson, Hist, 
q/ Indian and Maoism Arehiteeture, do. 1800, p. 545 ff. ; F. 
Parkes, Wanderings of a Pilgrim tn Search of the JHetnresque, 
do. 1850, ii. 84 ff. ; Diary of WiUiam Hedges, ed. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887); IGI xii. [1008] 186 ff. 

W. Crooks. 

GAUTAMA.— See Buddha. 

GAY A. — The name of a south-Gangetic District 
in the Bih&r Province of British India, and also of 
its chief town. The area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a population (1911) of 2,159,498. 
It is bounded on the north by the District of Patna, 
on the east by the Districts of Monghyr and 
Hazftrib&gh, on the west by Shftli&b&d, and on 
the south by the plateau of Chotft N&gpur. As an 
administrative area the Gayft District is of late 
origin, dating only from the year 1865. Before 
that it formed part of the District of Bihftr, and 
the whole roughly corresponded to the ancient 
kingdom known as Magadha {q,v, ). At the present 
day the District is composed of two tracts — a 
northern and a southern — with very distinct char- 
acteristics. The northern half of the District,’ 
together with the present District of Patna, is still 
known as ‘Magan,* a corruption of 'Magadha,* 
and is well irrigate and fertile. The southern 
half, which locally bears the name of ' Rftmgoirh,’ 
is imperfecily irrigated and covered with forest. 
Magan, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza- 
tion from the xsorth and West, and was the area 
firom which Buddhism spread over India. Rftmgafh 
has received such civilization as it possesses nrom 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disappeared, Magah to the present day is 
a Budcmist country. It is covered with ruins of 
Buddhist shrines, and Buddhist images are fre- 
quently turned up in fields by the plough. Buddh- 
ism seems never to have penetrated Rftmgafh. 
During the times of Magadha sovereiraty that 
country must have been a dense forest, inhabited 
only by wild tribes and by a few solita^ hermits 
— outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rude forts which local tradi- 
tion attributes, and no doubt rightly, to the Kfils, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years clearances were made by enterprising Immi- 
grants from R&jputSnft, who were the ancestors 
of such R&jpflt families as those of Deo and 
Chandragaj'h. Magah is Buddhist, ancient, highly 
cultivated, and thickly populated. R&mgarh is 

1 The boundeiy line rune eMt end west shout tea mflee loutli 
I of Gsyft Town, sad r mile or two south of Bodh Gsyi. 
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Plindu, modem, half-cultivated, and sparsely 
j)opalated. 

1. History. — It will thus.be seen that it is un- 
necessary to mve any detailed account of the 
history of the District. The history of Magah is 
merged in that of Magadha, of which the capital 
cities, KS.jag|iha and Pataliputra, were in what is 
now Patna District ; for further information the 
reader is referred to the article Magadha. No 
historical events of importance have occurred in 
Bdmgarh. 

2. Ueneral asMct of the District.— From the 
ChotA NAgpur plateau, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, a number of ridges and 
spurs project into liAiugarh. These here and there 
attain to an altitude of nearly 1800 feet above sea- 
level. As one goes north towards Magah, the 
country becomes a plain, with a decided slope, 
averaging four feet to the mile, towards the north. 
From this plain there stand out numerous semi- 
isolated hills and ranges ; and, still farther north, 
separate ridges and wholly isolated rocky peaks 
crop up at irregular intervals. 

* The most remarkable of these long, low, outlying ranges is 
the OanJkS'BhindaS'Jethian range, which extends from near 
Bodh Qay& north-eastwards for a distance of forty miles with 
only two breaks, and rises at the Handia Hill to a height of 
1472 feet. The other ranges seldom exceed 1000 feet, and few 
of tile isolated peaks are of any great height, the highest being 
the UahSr HiU (1012 ft.). ... Of the other hills the most 
notable are the Barabar Hills, lying partly in the head-quarters 
and partly in the Jahankbad subdivision ; the Hasrft, Pahrk, 
and Ohirki Hills, the HrahmjunI Hill, which rises some 400 feet 
above Oayi Town, the precipitous peak Kaaw&(}dl, the Lohabar 
Hill (1790 ft.) in the head-quarters subdivision, . . . and 
Sringirikh in the Nawadft subdivision.* i 

Ineae hills h&ve been mentioned in some detail, 
as many of them are intimately connected with 
the religious history of the country. 

3. Sacred places.— The interest of Gay A District 
depends entirely on the numerous sacred places 
that lie within its boundaries, and upon its associa- 
tion with the religious history of India, or rather, 
of the greater part of Asia. Every Hindu is ex- 
pected to visit the town of GayA at least once in 
his life, and there to make oiierings to the spirits 
of his deceased ancestors. It was at Bodh Gaya 
that Gautama became ‘The Buddha,’ or ‘The 
Enlightened One ’ ; and this little village is now the 
most holy spot on the earth to something like a 
hundred and forty millions of people.® 

4. Gaya Tov^n. — The town of GayA, a muni- 
cipality with a population of 49,921 (1911), is 
divided into two parts, Old Gaya and §abihganj. 
The latter was laid out in the end of the 18th cent, 
by a Mr. Law, then Collector, and possesses no 
archseologicoi interest. The old town is built upon 
a rocky hill, separated from a neighbouring hill, 
called Brahmiuni (Skr. Brahmayoni)^ by a narrow 
defile, through which runs the road to Bodh GayA. 
Brahmjfini is a pile of blackened rock and boulders 
rising to a height of about 450 feet. The old town 
hill is not so high, and has to its north the Murl! 
and KAm SilA (372 ft.) hills, the new town lying in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
PhAlga. A great part of Gaya, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s 
heat from the black rocks by which it is encom- 
passed, it is extremely hot and dusty.® 

The old town of (xayA is often called BrahmA 
GayA, as being sacred to BrahmA,® or else in order 
1 Gayd Gazetteer (im), p. 8. 

* So holy is it that there are Tibetan Buddhisto who believe 
that It is no longer on earth, but is now in heaven. 

* The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (7tb cent a.D.) noticed 
these rocky hills of black stone, which translators have turned 
into * a sombre valley,' and * steep dangerous orags ' (Bsal), and 

* dark gorges and inaooessible miffs * (Watters). Tbs valley Is 
really tar from sombre. It is all day under the blazing sun— as 
one who has lived In it for five years can testify— and a^ active 
person oan ollmb the low hUls without difficulty. The one 
foive is black in colour, not sombre. 

4Bee Akboiri, tr. Bloohmann and Jarretft, Calcutta, 

1878-M, iH52. , 


to distinguish the Hindu shrine from the Buddhist 
Bodh GayA. Its sanctity and that of the country 
immediately surrounding it — the Gayd-k^etra-^ 
depend upon a remarkable legend in the G(wd- 
m&hatmya section of the VAyu PurAna.' The 
main circumstances of the story are as follows : 

There was an aaura, or demon, named Gaya, who was a 
devout worshipper of Vi^pu. He practised austerities till tbs 
gods became alarmed at the power he was acquiring by his 
accumulated merit. At Vi^pu's suggestion they approached 
him and offered him any boon he might desire. He asked to 
be made perfectly pure— purer even than the purest gods. The 
gods granted the boon and returned to heaven. The result of 
his purity was that every mortal who touched or even beheld 
him at once ascended to Brabm&*8 heaven. The rest of the 
universe, including hell, became empty, and Indra, Yama (the 
Regent of hell), and other minor deities all found their occupa- 
tions gone. Headed by Brahm&, they again approached Yi^pu. 
Acting under his advice, they asked Gaya to allow a sacrifice to 
be performed upon his body. He consented, and lay down, his 
head being where the present Brahmjuni Hill is situated,* and 
his feet extended to the north. They began the sacrifice, but 
were surprised to find the demon still moving. Yama then 
brought a sacred rock from his home and placed it upon Gaya’s 
head. This rock is the present bill. He still moved. Then all 
the gods sat upon the stone, but, even so, they failed to keep 
him quiet. Again they appealed to Vifpu, who, after un- 
successfully trving the expedient of sending an emanation from 
himself, ca'me in his own ^rson. He first rendered the demon 
motionless by striking him with liis mace, and then, aith all 
the gods, sat upon the stone. Gaya ex)>ostulated, sayii^ that 
he would have remained ^iet if Vispu had only askea him, 
without using the mace. The gods, delighted, a^in told him 
to a boon. Gaya replied : " As long as the earth and the 
mountains, as long as the moop and the stars shall last, so long 
may you, Brahmk, Vi^pu, and 8iva rest upon this stone. May 
you, Devas, rest upon it too, and call this place after me 
the ** Gayi-k^etra,” extending over five kroiae, or ten miles, of 
which one troia will be covered by my head. May therein 
abide, for the good of mankind, all-the aaored pools on the 
earth, where men, by bathing and offering oblations of water 
and funeral cakes, may attain high merit for themselves, and 
translate their ancestors, blessed with a happy salvation, to the 
heaven of Brahmk. As long as Vi^pu shall be adored by the 
learned, so may this place be renowned as the “ Oayk-k?etra,” and 
may resort to it wash away even the sin of killing a Brahmapa.* 
Vispu and the gods granted this boon, promising that the 
offering of funeral cakes *nd the performance of the 

funeral rites {iraddha) in the Gayk-ksetra, should translate 
a hundred generations of ancestors and also the performer to 
the desired haven. Moreover, by their worshipping Vidpu’s 
feet he would obtain supreme salvation in the after Ufa 

This legend is evidently of comparatively modern 
origin. In the lUgveda, the name of Gaya appears 
only as that of one of the seers (X. Ixiii. 17, 
Ixiv. 16). In the Mahdhhdrata^ he is not an CLSura, 
but a pious king (ill. xcv. and VII. Ixii. tf.), who, 
amongst other acts, performed a sacrifice at GayA 
(ix. 2205). GayA is also mentioned as a holy spot 
remarkable for its sacred fig-tree [ak^nya yala), 
a pilgrimage to which secures a large family of 
sons (iii. 8076, 8305, xiii. 4253) ; but there is no- 
thing a^ut any benefit secured to ancestors (for 
further references, see Sorensen, Index to Oie Namea 
in the MahAhh&rata^ London, 1904 ff., p. 303). In 
the Rdm&yana (ii. evii.), however, Gaya is said to 
have chanted a hymn at GayA, to the efl’ect that 
a man should have many sons, so that one at least 
m^ go to GayA and rescue him from hell. 

So far GayA has been represented as a town 
sacred to Hinduism. We next find it mentioned 
in a Buddhist work, the LcUita-vistara, dating 
perhaps from the commencement of our era. It 
was still a Hindu town, and is descrilied as the first 
place visited by Gautama on his journey from 
KAjagiriha to UruvilvA. He had been invited there 
as a learned Hindu ascetic by certain householders, 
who received him with a cordial welcome. After 
I his enlightenment it was one of the first places 
that received his doctrines, and became the liead* 
quarters of the faith. If this account he true, 
GayA became a Buddhist town in the 6th cent. B.c. 
Fa Hian® (5th cent. A.D.) found it desolate and a 

1 Given in full hy R&jendraliln Mltm in Buddha Oayd, 9 ff. 

* According to B&jendramia Mltra. i», 19, the true Gay 
or Qaya’e Head, Is not tiie BraJiinjuni, but the adjoining hill, 
on which the old town end the Tiypupedn temple hove hoen 
built. 

s Beni, Buddhiat Baaarda, i. p. hd. 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen Tsiang * visitt^d it in the 
7th cent., it was a city Ktron^ly situated, hut with 
few inhabitants. There were only about 101)0 
Brfthmana families, descendants of the orij,dnal 
saint. These Brahmanas were evidently the an- 
cestors of the modem gayawals to be described 
subsequently. It appears, therefore, that Gaya 
was originally a Hindu shrine with a sacred fi^-tree 
that granted oflspring ; then it became Buddhist ; 
and finally, between the 6th and 7th centuries a.d., 
it again became Hindu, with the modern legend of 
the salvation-giving amira, 

Kajcndralala Mitra^ argues with great show of 
probability that this last legend is really an allegory 
of the triumph of Brahmanism over Buddhism. 
The ancient king of the Mahdhhdrata is converted 
into (curious contradiction 1) a pious demon. As 
such he devotes himself to austerities and protracted 
meditation, and at a later stage cultivates the 
highest purity. His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
mankinu from the most heinous sin and to give 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the 
acquirement of salvation too simple and too 
summary. As such, to Brahmanas he was a 
heretic of the chara(iter that is assigned to the 
chiefs among the Buddhists. They were pious and 
self-mortifying, and devoted to penance and medi- 
tation, but they did away with the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Brahmanas. The head -quarters 
of Buddhism were at Gaya, and the blow from 
Vi^nu’s mace indicates force used when persuasion 
failed to attain the end.* ‘The rock of religion 
was placed on the head of the infidel, and the force 
of the gods kept it fixed and immovable.’ Just as 
happened elsewhere — at Puri, Bhuvane^vari, and 
other Buddhist centres — the blessing of the gods 
sanctifiiid the seat of heresy into a principal sanctu- 
ary of the Brahmanical faith. Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist shrines, and even Buddhist idols, were 
made subservient to Hindu worship. In the great 
temple of Old Gaya, the object of worship is a stone 
on which is carved a representation of the feet of 
the Buddha. This is now the ‘Visnupada,* the 
footprint of Visnu, whom its worship is specially 
commended in the Gayd’indhdtmya. In fact, the 
sacred Bodhi-tree, the most holy object in the 
world to the pious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Hindu Old Gaya, but at the Buddhist Bodh Gaya, 
has also been made an object of Brahmanical cult, 
and a special juayer to be offered to it is contained 
in the same work,* 

Whether the above theory is correct or not, it 
docs not affect the ordinary pious Hindu, who 
sincerely believes in the literal truth of the legend. 
Since tlie 10th cent. A.D. ,* Gayii has been celebrated 
all over India as a great place of pilgrimage. The 
various shrines are in charge of a caste of priests 
known as gaydwdls. These claim to be descended 
from Brahmanas specially created by Brahma on 
the occasion of the sacrifice on Gayane body, when 
the then existing Brahmanas refused to aecept the 
offerings. With five important exceptions, these 

riests preside over all the ceremonies performed 

y the pilgrims. There are altogether 45 vedis, or 
shrines, at each of which the pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a gaydwdl^ has to make an offering. 
If he is poor, or hurried, the list may be cut down, 
but it is absolutely necessary that pindas should 
be offered to the spirits of the dead at three places 
—the river Phalgfi, the Visnupada temple, and the 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records, U. 118 ; Wattew, ii. 111. 

a Buddha Oayd, 16 ff . . 

8 We know that, shortly before the time of Hiuen Tsiang, 
Buddhism had suffered much from the persecution of the 
Hindu Sa^ahka. , 

4 The site of the Viepupada temple ia almoBt certainly the 
■ame as that of the siitpa built by A^ka on the place v^re 
the Buddha uttered the Fao-iun and other shtru {BuddM 
Oayd, 19). 

8 Oayd Oatettasr, 61. 


undying fig-tree {aksnynva^a), which, we have 
seen, is the real old otijcct of worship, dating from 
the time of the Mahdbhdrata.^ Having finished 
his round, the pilgrim offers pirt^cts to the spirits 
of his anc^estors and a final gift to the gaydwdl^ 
before i.vhom he prostrates himself. The gaydwdl 
touches him on tne back, and blesses him with the 
word suphal, or ‘fruitful,’ assuring him thereby 
that his worship has been accepted. 

Five shrines visited by pilgrims deserve particular 
notice. These are Kaiii Silii, a hill close to Gayft 
Town on the north, Pret Sila (540 ft.), about 6 miles 
to the N. W., and three otliers of less importance. 
Although a visit to these forms part of tlie regular 
tour of pilgrimage, the priests in charge are not 
gaydwdU, but an entirely distinct order, called 
dhdmins. These shrines are devoted to Yama 
and to evil spirits. An offering at Pret Silft, the 
Hill of Ghosts, is enjoined, so that Yama may not 
beat and bruise the ghosts of the dead. Similarly, 
at Bam Sila, his hell-hounds must be worshipped 
that they may not bark and bay at the unhappy 
spirits.* So, also, for the other three shrines. Here 
apparently we have Brahmanism covering with its 
mantle not Buddhism, but the aboriginal demon- 
'worship. 

LiTRRATtru ON TDK QatI PiLaRTMAaK.-~Buchanan*Hamiltoo, 
The History, Antiquities, Topography, and Statisties of Eastern 
India . . . collated from the tyri {final Documents at the EJ. 
House by Montgomery Martin, Ijondon, 18Ii8, vol. i. p. 61 ff. 
(this is B.-H.’s MSS [1807-181(51, edited by Martin, commonly 
cited as ‘Martin’s Eastern India'); RSjendralala Mitra, 
Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 6dkya Muni, Calcutta, 1878, 
p. 9fl. ; L. S. S. O’Malley, Gazetteer ef Oayd, Calcutta, 1906, 
pp. 69 ff., 214 ff., 217 ff. 

5. Mahabodhi. — Gay&’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famous temple of the Malifibodhi (the Great 
Enlightenment), situated in the village of Bodh 
Gaya (Gaya of the Enlightenment, often miscalled 
Buddha Gayii), about six miles to the south of Gayii 
Town on the west bank of the river Nilajan. Here 
is the Bodhi‘druma, under which Gautama sat and 
received enlightenment. For nearly 2400 years this 
tree has been as sacred to Buddhists as the cross is 
to Christians. Pilgrims from all parts of eastern 
Asia have ffocked, and still ffock, to it; and its 
surroundings have been adorned with temples and 
monasteries by kings, not only of India, but of 
distant countries such as Ceylon and Burma. 

For an account of Gautama’s experiences of this 
spot, reference may be made to the art. Buddha 
(vol. ii. T>- B^2). Here we shall confine ourselves 
to such facts as are necessary for the description 
of the locality. When (vautama visited Gaya as 
a Hindu aocetic, he passed some time on the Gaya- 
6irt^ hill, the modern BrahmjunI ; but, finding there 
no iieace, he went on, with his five diseij^es, to 
the village of Uruvilva, the modern Urfil, close to 
I Bodh Gaya. Here he passed six years in the 
most extreme asceticism, and then, becoming con- 
vinced that this was not the way to win the truth, 
he resumed the life of a mendicant, living upon 
alms. His disciples deserted him, and he wandered 
forth seeking for the place where he should obtain 
jierfect knowledge. On the way he met a ^ass- 
cutter and asked him for some grass. This he 
sprojul under a neighbouring pipal tree (a kind of 
fig, Pious mligiosa)^ and sat upon it, taking his 
famous vow that, though his body were to shrivel 
up, though his skin, flesh, and bones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he rise from the seat till 

1 This fig-tree must not be confused witb the Bodhl*trM, 
which is a pipal tree, an altogether different kind of fig. The 
ak^ayam^a is a banyan tree. 

Gayd Gazetteer, 71 ff. 

8 According to Bloch, 141, the worship of this sacred tree oen 
be traced back to very ancient times, long before the foundation 
of Buddhism, and the Buddhists selected It as the actual site of 
the Great Enlightenment merely on account of its previoni 
sanctity. At the same time, Bloch does not question the 
Buddhist tradition as to the main foots of the Buddha’s en- 
lightenment occurring at UruvllT&. 
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he had obtained the true knowledge. Then com- 
menced the aasaultB of the Tempter, Mftra, and the 
long night vigil. During the nrst watch he com- 
pleted the meditation which enlightens the under- 
standing ; during the second he accomplished the 
meditation of ecstasy; daring the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thought—a 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
upon itself ; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowledge.^ 

The place where Gautama spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, was evidently the mud platform 
which to the present day is built round the largest 
pipal tree in each village of North India^ where 
the elders meet, and where learned men discourse 
on religious topics. In later times it was called 
the Bodhi-mancLa^ or ^ Seat of the Enlightenment,* 
and in still later tradition it became the VairOsana* 
or ‘ Adamantine Throne,* believed to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
itself was the Bodhi-druma, or *Tree of the 
Enlightenment.* Gautama, now *The Buddha,* 
or *The Enlightened,* on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree. 
His subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suffice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by A4oka over the place where Gautama 
is said to have walked up and down for seven days 
in his first raptures of emancipation, and where 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet.^ 

6. The Bodhi-druma. — A pipal tree universally 
known as the Bodhi-druma^ with a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajrdsana^ exists on 
the west side of the great temple at the present 
day, and the question of the authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. The pij^ is a quick- 
growing and comparatively short-lived tree, and it 
ui impossible that the present one should be the 
identical tree under which the Buddha sat. There 
is, however, credible evidence that it is a descendant 
of the original Bodhi-druma^ propagated by seed 
from generation to generation. According to Hiuen 
Tsiang,* that tree, or one of its successors, was cut 
down and burnt in the 3rd cent. B.C. by A4oka in 
his unregenerate days, but was miraculously re- 
stored from its ashes. Overcome by the portent, 
the king worshipped it so zealously that he forgot 
to return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his queen had it out down agam, but again it came 
to liie. Saifinka, the enemy of Buddhism, again 
destroyed it about the 6th cent. A.D., but a few 
months afterwai'ds Purnavarmft, the last descend- 
ant of A4oka, by pious efibrts restored it to life, 
and in one night it became ten feet high. He then 
built a wall round it, which Hiuen Tsiang saw. In 
1811, Bucbanan-Hamilton * described how the tree 
in his time was in full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a hundred years old. Cunningham* 
in 1862 found it in the last stage of decay, and m 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
place. This is now the tree which is the object of 

1 Buddha Gay&t 89; of. Lalita-titta/rat xzii. 

* LodUa-tiitwra^ six. 

* Hitton Tsianv (Beal, li. 116 ; Watters, it T14). 

4 BeeO. A. Onerson, in Proe. Aa 8oe, vd Bmgalt P- 
The bases of moot of the cloister-pillars still exist in situ, and 
not only do some of them bear masons’ marks in Vht AAoka 
alphabet, but one supplies a missing character, that for a, not 
found elsewhere. 

* Beal, ii. 117 ; Watters. U. 116. Bloch, p. 140, oonslders that 
Atoka's action in destroying tiie tree was due to his objection 
to tree-worship, which ne considered to be included among 
thoee ' despicable and useless rites * that are * unproductive of any 
imlts,' and should be avoided. He also (p. 141) maintains that 
BaitftVa's destruction of the tree ooounrM in the course of a 
war with POruaTarmA and that it was dictated by poUtioal 
oonsidemtions and noi neoesssrlly by hatred to Buddhism as a 
religioii. 

* Martin's Jtoftem India, L 76. 7 Jfahdtod^i, 80. 


Buddhist worship. We have already seen that the 
Bodhudruma is also worshipped by Hindus as 
of the Gayft pilgrimage. When the new seedling 
was set up in the old site, another was planted a 
short distance off by J. D. Beglar, then in charge of 
the restoration of the temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindus. There are thus now two Bodhi-drumeu 
— one Buddhist, and the other Hindu. 

The legends of the miraculous resuscitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the sim^e 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a hollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the course of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the Nilfijan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet below 
the present level of the Vairdsana^ two pieces of 
an old pipal which may well have l^en fragments 
of the tree destroyed by Saiftuka 1300 years before. 

7. The temple. — In the 3rd cent. B.O. the 
Emperor Aioka built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodhi tree at a cost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A representation of the temple m it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.G. exists in a bas-relief of the 
Bbanit stupa in Central India. It was an open 
pavilion, supported on pillars. In the middle lay 
the Vajrasana^ immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of Aioka’s temple 
but the Vajrasanat a stone step of the entrance, 
portions of the foundations, the ruins of the 
cloistered walk, and a portion of the surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The portion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of the walk, with a large fragment of what 
was probably one of the pillars. The bases of the 
southern row of pillars also exist, but are hidden 
within the foundations of the later temple. 

Much better pre.served is the famous so-called 
A4oka railing.^ It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone pillars connected by massive stone rails. 
It was altogether about 250 feet in length and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several can 
be dated by the fact of their bearing inscriptions 
in the A&ka *Brahmi* character. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the 
circuit had to be enlarged to about 520 feet, 
requiring doable the number of pillars ; and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. The remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately in situ. Al^ut 
half a dozen have been removed to South Kensing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and 23 
more, which until recently have been in the various 
courts of the present Saiva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their proper place round the 
temple.* The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. The pictures 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 
character — spirited and often graceful — and, con- 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

A4oka*8 temple fell into ruins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood that a new one was built at a 
date not stated, but which Cunningham • fixes as 
during the reign of the Indo-Scythian kings in the 
2nd cent. A.D, This he considers to be the exist- 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the 5th, and by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed descrin- 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this closely 


* Aooording to Blooh, p. 147, the oldeet piUan of thia railing 
date from me middle of the End oent. b.o., or a hundred 
jreare after the time of Atoka. It has hitherto been h^ieved that 
the Bhirhut sculpture represents the original temple of Atoka, 
but Bloch (p. 144ff.) does not agree. .... . .. 

s Qayd vasftteer, 56 ; Blooh, 142. * MaMbadhi, tl. 
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agrees, even to the measurements, with what we 
have before us now.^ He also tells us of hundreds 
of stiipaa and chaityas with which the precincts 
were crowded. These, together with numerous 
monasteries and minor temples erected in later 
times, are now represented by mounds covered 
with trees to the north of tiie main building. 
This in the 11th cent, had fallen into ruins and 
was twice repaired by missions from Burma. At 
the end of the 13th cent, came Musalman domina* 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, 
although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningham 
believes that the holy tree and temple were, as 
above described, appropriated for Hindu worship 
in the first years of the 14th century.® At the end 
of ^e 16th cent, a Hindu ascetic founded a maitka^ 
OT Saiva monastery, close to the temple. It was 
largely built from materials taken from the ruins, 
and several valuable sculptures have since been 
disinterred from its wall. In or about the year 
1727 the then mahanthf or abbot, received the 
village in which the temple stood, in CTant from 
the Emperor of Delhi, Muhammad Shah ; and 
since then the Buddhist shrine has been in the 
possession of Saiva ascetics, although Buddhist 
pilgrims are freely allowed to come and worship, 
their gifts being made to the mahanth. In 1811, 
Buchanan-IIamilton ’ described it as *in the lost 
stages of decay compatible with anything like a 
preservation of its original form.’ In 1876 the 
king of Burma deputed officers to repair it, 
and, the attention of the Government of Bengal 
being drawn to the matter, in 1877 a celebrated 
Sanskrit scholar, Rajendralala Mitra, was asked 
to visit the spot and to report as to what was 
being done. His report is embodied in the work 
entitled Buddha Gaya, published in 1878. It was 
evident that the Burmese repairs were being done 
without any regard for archmological fitness. The 
Government accordingly took the work of restora- 
tion into its own hands, and completed it in 1894. 
This was carried out by J. D. Beglar, under the 
superintendence of Cunningham. The work done 
has been subjected to much adverse criticism ; but, 
in the opinion of competent judges, the temple has 
been repaired as effectively and successfully as 
funds permitted, and the site immediately sur- 
rounding it has been excavated in a manner which 
wdll bear comparison with the best modern work 
elsewhere.* 

As it now stands, the temple consists of a main 
tower, rising to a height of 180 feet, in the form of 
a slender pyramid springing frora^ a square plat- 
form, on tlie four corners of which are similar 
towers of smaller size. The outside walls have 
niches for the reception of statues, and access to 
the temple is obtained through an eastern gate, 
supported by pillars, which opens into an ante- 
room in front of the sanctum. In the latter is the 
principal image, a large mediceval statue of the 
Buddha. On an upper floor another chamber 
contains a statue of Maya Devi, his mother. 
Owing to the general rise in the level of the 
country, the temple now stands in the centre of a 
gi'eat sunken courtyard, and one of the most 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive 
stupaa of all sizes, from actual small temples to 
little stone models hardly a foot high, with which 
the surface of the latter is crowded. These are 
only a small proportion of those dug up. Room 
c.o^d not be obtained for more. Several others 
are stored in a bungalow near by ; and, before 
their removal was forbidden, hundreds were 

* So Ounningham, MahdbodhU 18. Watters, whUe admitting 
the possibility of the two buildings being the ^e, intends 
that Hiuen Tsiang^e description does not agree (ii. 117 fl.). 

s Op. oU. 66 f. ® Op. cit. i. 72. 

^ Oayd Oazett$^. 52. The account of the temple immediately 
following is taken from p. 61 of the same work. 


oarried away by visitors as mementoes of the 
birthplace of Buddhism. 

LiTKaATUits OM MaiiabOdui. — Buchanan • Hamilton, ap. 
Martin's Sastsm India, as above ; ArchaoL Survey hf India, 
esp. vols. i. iii. xi, and xvi. (Preface) (Ouuningham), and viii. 
^eglar), Calcutta, 1871, 1873. 1880, 1888, and 1^8 respectively ; 
Kljendralala Mitra Buddha Gaya, as above ; A. Cunning- 
ham, MahcUfodhi, or The Great Buddhist Temple under the BodJii 
Tree at Buddha Gayd, London, 18U2 ; L. S. S. O'Malley, 
Oautteer of Gayd, as above ; T. Bloch, * Notes on Bodh Gaya, 
in Bep. Arch. Sure. Jnd. 190S-9, Calcutta, 1912, pp. 189-168. 
The travels of Fa Ilian and Hiuen Tsiang should also be con- 
sulted. The editions referred to are S. Beal, Hi-yu-ki, Buddhiit 
Records of the Weetem World, London, 1884, for toth; and 
T. Watters, On Yuan Ch-wany'e TramU in India (6f9-646 
A D.), do. 1904-06, for liiuen Tsiang (Yuan Ohwang). 

8. Other sacred places.— The District is so 
covered with sacred spots, nearly all of mat 
antiquarian interest, that only a selection oi the 
more important can be mentioned here. Amongst 
the Hindu sacred places may be mentioned tlie 
temples of Deo, Umgft, and Konch. In Deo, which 
is about 40 miles S.W. of Gay& Town, there is a 
fine temple built of cut stone without cement, and 
sacred to the sun, dating from the 15th century. 
Six miles distant, at Umg&,^ which was formerly 
the head-quarters of the present Raja of Deo% 
family, there is another very similar temple now 
in ruins. It was built A.D. 1439, and was dedi- 
cated to the Vai^nava deities Jagannatha, Bala- 
bhadra, and Sublmdra. The temple at Konch, 
about 20 miles N.W. of Gaya, is of brick, and is 
lighted by a tall opening in front form^ with 
overlapping courses of brick, after the fashion of 
the Maliabodhi temple. In general appearance, 
however, it is more in the style of the Deo and 
Umga buildings, and probably dates from the 
same period. According to orthodox Hinduism, 
the name of the ninth of the ten great incarna- 
tions of Vi^nu is the Buddha. The merciful and 
gracious Vi^nu took this form to secure the 
damnation of heretics by leading them still 
further astray. Curiously enough, in this temple 
there is a carving representing the ten incarna- 
tions, in which the Buddha incarnation is omitted, 
the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
fifth, or dwarf, incarnation into two scenes. 

About thirty miles east of Gay&, at Sitfimaphi, 
there is a notable isolated boulder, in which has 
been hollowed out a small chamber 16 ft. long by 
11 ft. wide. The interior is highly polished, and 
contains several sculptures. It is said to have 
been the residence of Sit&, the wife of R&ma 
Chandra, during her exile ; and here her son Lava 
was bom. The rock-cave was constructed for her 
by Vi^vakarman, the architect of the gods, at the 
request of the poet Valmiki, the author of the 
Jttd'fH&yana. He lived at the neighbouring village 
of Barat. The wide high level ground near the 
boulder is said to have been the field of the battle 
fought by Lava and his brother Ku6a against 
Rama’s army. This is not the only site connected 
with the Rama saga. Some twenty miles to the 
S.E. of Sitamarh! aes the romantic Siiigar valley. 
Here, on the mountain of Sringirikh, was the 
home of the saint Risya-^riiiga. The legend 
regarding him is long and fantastically poetical. 
In this place it is sufficient to say that he ultimately 
married Santa, the daughter of King Daiaratha, 
and performed the sacrifice for his father-in-law 
that brought about the birth of Rama. 

For Buddhistical remains we may first mention 
the Barabar Hills, about 16 miles north of GayA. 
Here there are seven artificial caves or chambers 
hewn out of the solid rock. Inscriptions show 
that four of them were excavated by A4oka, and 
three about 231 B.C. by his grandson Da4aratha, 
for the use of ascetics called Ajivikas. It has not 
been definitely settled who these people were. 

1 Bee Kittoe, in JASBe xvi. [1847] 666 and 1221 ; iUp. Arch. 
Suirv. Jnd. xi. [1880J 140. 
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They may have been Hindu Vai^navas, or JairiB, 
or Buddhists.^ Most of the caves have been left 
in the rough, with the marks of the chisel still 
visible, but in one or two the surface inside is 
highly polished, and there are handsome carved 
entrances. Near the Barfibar Hills are DharSwat, 
the site of the Buddhist monastery of Gunamatl, 
and the lofty Kauwadol Hillf at the foot oi which 
lay the monastery of Silabhadra. Both were 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the 7th century.* 
Bftjamha, the old capital of Magadha, where the 
Buddha lived and preached for many years, is just 
beyond the border, in the Patna District, but in 
Gayft there is the Jethian Valley leading into it. 
This is full of remains, and many legends of the 
Buddha are connected with it. The name is a 
corruption of Yastivaria, or the forest of the staff, 
so called from a bamboo staff which was used to 
measure the Teacher’s body, and then took root 
and developed into a forest. Hiuen Tsiang has 
left a detailed account of the locality and of the 
associated legends.* 

The Kukkutopfida Giri, or Cock’s-foot Hill, is 
another site mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang.^ Here 
Maha-Kasyapa, one of the earliest and greatest of 
the Buddha’s disciples, lies buried, the mountain 
having cleft asunaer to receive him. Here the 
Saint sleeps, awaiting his resurrection, w'hen the 
coming Buddha, Maitreya, shall arouse him and 
cause him to enter into nirvana. Three different 
places have been suggested as the site, and Stein’s 
identification® of the Hasra Hill, about 12 miles 
east of Gaya, is the one which is now generally 
accepted. There are many other Buddhist sites of 
great archseological and historical interest in the 
District, regarding which reference must be made 
to the autliorities (quoted at the end of this article. 

0 . Popular religion and folklore.— The popular 
religion of Gaya does not diilcr in its general char- 
acter from that of the rest of Bengal (see EBE ii. 
482 ff. ). Uneducated Hindus and Musalmans alike 
have a whole pantheon of village godlings, ghosts, 
and malignant spirits, whom they worship, or, when 
occasion arises, exorcize. As for Hindus, the elas- 
tic nature of the orthodox form of belief allows all 
these to be included in the religious system. There 
are practically no traces of Buddhism, although the 
present writer, in the year 1891, found a few ignor- 
ant villagers in the north of the District who wor- 
shipped a certain * Baudh Deo’ (Skr. Bauddha 
Deva)t whom the educated clerks in charge of the 
census then being carried out identified with the 
Buddha incarnation of Visnu.® 

We have seen (p. 183**) how Hinduism has ab- 
sorbed a part of the folk-religion of demon-worship 
into the official cult at Kam Sila and Pret Sila. 
On the other hand, the Buddhist images and broken 
sculptures which can be dug up in most villages in 
Magah have been utilized by the common folk as 
idols, representing in each case any particular god 
or godling with whom the superstition of the finder 
wished it to be identified. As a good example, 
in the early nineties the writer discovered a fine 
image of the Buddha buried in the ruins of Kaja- 
gpiha. After cleansing it from the encrusted earth, 
he sent it off to his camp in charge of a village 

1 See Q. Biihler. in lA xx. [1801] 861 ff. Biihler, following 
Kem, oonsidcred them to be Vaif^avae; see, further, art. 
AjIvikas. K. B. P&thak (lA xli. (1912] 88 ff.) shows that 
Jains considered them to be Buddhists. D. R. Bhandarkur, with 
whom the present writer agrees, maintains {JliAfilio xxL 
408 ff.) that they were a distinct sect, neither Buddhist nor Jain. 

SBeal, ii. 104 ff.; Watters, ii. 108 f. Hiuen Tsiang narrates 
some interesting stories about both these places. 

4 Beal, U. 146 ff. ; Watters, iL 146. See also H. A. Stein, 
* Notes on an Ar6h»ological Tour in South Blh&r,* in I A xzx. 
(19011 61 ff., 81 ff. 

4 Beal. ii. 142; Watters, 11. 148. 

4 Lot. cit. 84-90. For another identification, see Rakhal lifts 
Banerji, In JASBt, new eer., Ii. (1906] 77 ff. 

4 See the remarks regarding the Konch temple (above, p, 185^). 


watchman of the Dusftdh caste. When he himself 
returned to his camp in the evening he found the 
sculpture covered with a mess of oil and vermilion. 
On inquiry, he learnt that on the way to camp the 
watchman had made up his mind tliat it was an 
image of his tribal godling, had set it up en rwUe^ 
anointed and worshipped it, and made oblations to it. 

Evil spirits, called bhut and are worshipped 
with intent to propitiate. If properly treated, tney 
are useful as neld-guardians, striking with disease 
any one who pilfers crops under their protection. 
In the jungle-covered Ramgarh, such spirits have 
a market value, and an ojm (Skr. updahydya)^ or 
wizard-exorcist, will charge a good price for such 
a one safely shut up in a bamboo bottle and de- 
livered to a low-caste cultivator. Most of these 
maleficent spirits are ghosts of some one who has 
come to an untimely end. Sometimes they enter 
into and possess a man or woman, and tlie services 
of an ojhd are required to expel them. Cf. Demons 
AND Spirits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 607*. 

Several of the castes worship deified heroes, eacli 
having its own. Thus, the Bliogtas worship Ban 
Singh ; the DusAdlis, Goraiya ami Sallies ; and the 
Goaias, Lorik. The last two are the subjects of 
folk-epics of great interest. S.T.lhcs was the great 
Master- Watcliman, who conquered Chuhar Mai, 
the corresponding Master-Thief. Dnsadh.s them- 
selves are usually either thieves or watchmen. The 
epic of I.«orik is of interminable length, and his 
exploits were not conlined to Gaj^a. He was an 
Indian Paris who carried off a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately became a just and powerful ruler. He 
conquered Sallies, here a thief, and ended his days 
at Benares, where, with the members of his family, 
he was turned into stone. He is also localized and 
sung of by GoalAs in other neighbouring districts, 
such as Shahabiid, Mirzapur, and Balia.* 

Musalmftn villagers also have their own godlings 
The most famous are the five Pirs^ worshipped all 
over northern India. These are, properly, the five 
Holy Persons of I.slam, — Muhammad, 'All, Fatima, 
^asan, ami Husain, — but practically they mean 
any five saints whom a man reniemhers or w'or- 
ships.* All that is required is that a I*lr must lie 
a holy man, and that he has departed this life. 
Another Musaltnan saint of wide celehrity, ChAnd 
Saudagar, is said to be buried at Dariyajiur Par- 
bati, in the north-east of the District. The shrine 
at Mdiich he is worshijiped is on the site of an ancient 
Buddhist stdpa^ probably that erected by A^oka to 
commemorate one of the Buddha’s miracles.® 

Other mythical personages are also wor8hi})i»e<l 
by Musalniiins. Amongst them wo may mention 
Shaikh Saddii, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondrous lamp that controlled genii, and who lost 
his life through it.s misuse. Kamftlo Bihi, a female 
saint, who is said to have lived in the titne of a 
Buddhist Raja Kanaka, and regarding whom many 
wondrous miracles are reported, is sfiecially wor- 
shipped by women who desire offspring ; but Hindus 
and Musalmans of both sexes resort to her shrine 
for exorcism or the cure of any disease.® 

More distinctly Hindu is the worship of Sultan 
Shahid. Both Mu.salmans and low-caste Hindus 
pay adoration to him. His shrine is commonly 
close to a temple of the Hindu goddess Devi, and 
cocks are offered in his honour before the worshij) 
of Hindus directed to her. Some regard him as the 
bodyguard, and others as the paramour, of Devi.® 

1 For the story o( S&Ihos, see O. A. Qrierson, MaithiH Chrttto- 
maihy, Calcutta, 1882, p. 3ff. For Lorik, see Arch. Surv, Ind. 
vili. 79 ff. It is noteworthy that in the latter the principal god 
is the old Aryan deity Indra. 

3 R. Temple, Legends of the Pwnpth. London and Bombay, 
1886, ii. 872 ; W. Orooke.PR, Allahabad, 1894, p. 129. 

» Arth. Swrv. Ind. vlll, 108(7., xv. 6ff. 

4 For Shaikh Soddu, see Oayd Ooeetteer^ 79. For the legends 
of Kamftlo Bibi, see Areh. Svrv. Ind. xvi 87 ff. 

• Qayd Oaeetteer, 80. 
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OainBRAL Litbeatubv RBOARoma OatI District. — B uchanan* 
Hamilton^ np, Martin’s Eastern India^ as above, vol. i., Lon* 
don, 1888 ; Archceological Survey of IruHa, vols. i. iii. \iii. xv. 
and xvi., OalcutU, 1871, 1873, 1878, 1882, and 1883 (vol. viii., by 
Beglar, is specially full of information, and ooniuirisan immense 
amount of folklore) ; G. A. Grierson, Notes on the District of 
Oay&, Calcutta, 1898 (the author does not now maintain the 
correctness of the economic chapters of this work, which are 
out of date); L. S. S. O’Malley, Gazetteer ofOaya, as above. 

. G. A. Grierson. 

GAYATRl, — See Hymns (Vedic). 

GEHENNA,— “See Eschatology. 

GENIZAH,— The name of the room in which 
damaged manuscripts of the Ihble or other writings 
withdrawn from use are preserved, as well as a 
collective term for the writings so preserved. The 
substantive g^nizdh signifies properly the act cf 
preserving, as ncmien actio7iis to the verb gdnazy 
and occurs in the ancient Jewish literature which 
has been handed down to us only in the colloca- 
tion beth-g'nizdhf with which (in the meaning 
‘ treasure-house ’) an old Tannaitic note explains 
the word yelidstn in Is 23*® (see Pesahim^ 1186). 
Beth-g^nlzdh 'iA the same as Aram, hcth-ginzin (Ezr 
6'^ 6*), from which the New Hebrew word hUh~ 
g^ndzin is derived (occurring in many passages of 
the Bab. Talmud : SJiabb, lOo, 1056 ; Pesah. 119a ; 
Kethub, 1116; Sanhed. 104a, 109a). The verb 
gdrwLZ means ‘ to conceal something,’ * to preserve 
carefully,’ as one preserves things of value or 
treasures. In the Halakha (the tradition of re- 
ligious law) the verb is applied to describe the lay- 
ing aside and concealing of such sacred objects as 
for some reason or other can no longer be used but 
may not be destroyed. In order to prevent such 
objects from being profaned, they must be care- 
fully concealed and preserved. In the instructions 
on the subject, the expression used is gon^zm^ or 
in the passive yiggdnez or tdun (plural y'lmin) 
g^nlzdh (‘marked for preservation’). Besides the 
instructions of the Haliikha there are also reports, 
partly of a historical and partly of a legendary 
character, which — with the use oi the verb gdnaz — 
relate of c€»rtain articles that they were ‘pon- 
cealed.’ The Hasmoiiicans, when they purified 
the temple, concealed the stones of the desecrated 
altar in one of the temple chambers (M. Mid doth 
i. 6) ; it is the same fact which is mentioned in 
1 M ac 4^®. (According to Tosef ta, Megilla i v. 1 5, the 
stones of the temple building which had become 
worn were concealed.) According to a tradition 
of a priestly family, there was a room in the 
temple where the sacred ark was concealed (M. 
Sheqalim vi. 1, 2). It was said that king Josiah, 
in order to prevent the ark from being carried 
away to Babylon, concealed it, and 2 Ch 35® was 
adduced in support of this view’ (Tos. So^a xiii. 1 ; 
Yoma, 526, and elsewhere). In connexion with this 
view it was also asserted that the tent of meeting, 
i.e. the sanctuary erected by Moses, was concealed 
at the building of Solomon’s temple (Tos. Sola, ib,). 
According to the view expressed by the Pah^stinian 
Jews in the writing at the beginning of 2 Mac (2®), 
it was not King Josiah, but the prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer 3*®), who concealed the ark, along with the 
tent and the altar of incense, and in fact hid them 
in & cave on the mountain (Nebo) which Moses had 
ascended before his death. In the same source we 
read too (1®®) that at the destruction of the first 
temple ihe priests, before they went into captivity, 
had concealed the fire of the altar. Here the Greek 
word used {drrtKpvxpav) is the same ns we find m 
Apocrypha, and corresponds to the Hebrew gdn^, 
Tne information supplied by a well-known Tan- 
iiaitic reporter, Abba Saul, seems quite credible, 
namely, that a sacrificial knife, which had become 
notched and unfit for killing the sacrificial animals, 
was conoealed in accordance with a resolution of 


the priests {Zebdhim, 88a). In an old commentary 
on Lv 16®* we are told that the linen garments 
worn by the high priest on the Day of Atonement 
must be concealed and not used again on the next 
Day of Atonement (Sifra, l,c, 82c, ed. Weiss ; 
Pesahim, 26a, etc.). The command to conceal is 
especially emphasized with reference to the written 
text of the Bible and the writing of the Divine 
name. Those copies of the Bible which present an 
abnormal form of letters, or in which the sections 
are not divided in the traditional way, or in which 
portions of the text wlii'di ought to l»e w'ritten in 
stichoi are wTitten continuously and inversely, are 
to be concealed as well as those in the preparation 
of which the prescribed ink was not used or in 
which the Divine names were w'ritten in gold 
{Sifre on Dt 6® ; Bar. <S’Aa66. 1036). It is also re- 
lated {Sopherhn i. 10) that the scribes ordered a 
manuscript belonging to a certain Alexander (v./, 
‘the Alexandrians’), which had been shown to 
them and which had the Divine names written in 
gold, to be concealed. The command to conceal 
refers also to c.opies of the Bible which a heathen 
had written 456), to rernnantsof those copies 

which had been eaten by cockroaches (M. Shabb, 
ix. 6), and to covers and holders which had 
been used to preserve Bibles {Megilla, 266). Many 
other objects of this kind which liad served a 
sacred purpose {tashrnishe q’‘dushsha), as, e.q^, the 
bands of the phylacteries, were concealed {ib.). If 
a heathen oflereil a beam of wood for the jmrpose 
of building a synagogue, and the dedication with 
the name of God was written on the beam, then 
the part containing the name of God must be cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Megilla iii. 15 ; ' Arakhin, 
6a). The same instruction applies to stones on 
whitdi the name of God is written (Mas. Hopherim, 
V. 13), to handles of house utensils, or the feet of 
bedsteads on which the Divine name had been in- 
scribed {Shabb, 616; 'Arakhin, 6a). Other instruc- 
tions belonging to the casuistry of the 'rannaiui 
on this subject, as it meets us in the Hftlakha, are 
the following. If a wife suspected of unfaithful- 
ness refuses to drink the ‘ bitter water that (‘.auseth 
the curse ’ prescribed for her in Nu 5*®“^*, then the 
roll on which the words of cursing are written (6*®) 
must be concealed and not usc<l on anotlter occa- 
sion (M. Sola iii. 3). If the whole property of a 
city which has gone over to idolatry (Dt 13***‘‘) is 
given up to destruction, then the tenth of all that 
IS found in it as well os the copies of the Bible 
must be concealed {Sanhed. 1126). From the 
casuistry of the 'Amoraim \ve have the decision 
that a roll of the Pentateuch wdiich had on 
every page (column) three errors must be hidden 
{Menahoth, 296). With regard to sacred l>ooks 
written in any other language than Hebrew, the 
Tannaitic tradition tells us (M. Shabb. xvi. 1) that 
they must be concealed. That is a command wliich 
is to be treated with the same consideration as the 
prohibition of the use of written translations of 
the Bible, which, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohibition of fixing the oral tradition 
in writing. But, as an ancient piece of evidence 
for that command, the instance of Gamaliel I. is 
adduced (Tos. SJuihb. xiv. 12; Bar. Sfmbb. 115a), 
who ordered a Job Targuni, which was laid before 
him as he stood on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone {nidbdk) which was 
just at the moment being laid. His grandson, 
Gamaliel il., after he had heard of the action of 
his grandfather, as he on one occasion read the 
Job Targum in Tiberias, caused it also to be placed 
in concealment {ib.). This double anecdote shows 
us, first of all, how this ‘ concealing ’ of books was 
at times carried out, but also that the books so 
removed from use were preserved in other copies, 
and that the fact of their concealment was often 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional * conceal* 
ment’ of individual books of the Bible, >¥6 TOssess 
definite information about the prophei^ of Ezekiel 
{Shabb. 186) and the writings of Solomon (Pro- 
verbs [Shabb, 306] ; Qoheleth [^6., Leviticus Babba, 
c. 25 ad init. Qoh. Jt to 1* and 11*]; both along 
with Canticles {Aboth of B. Nathan^ c. L]). In 
the last-mentioned source (ed. Schechter, p. 2) the 
tradition held by Abba Saul, the Tannaitic teacher 
already referred to, is as follows : ' In the begin- 
ning people said that Proverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes were “concealed” because 

they were only fictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Scriptures, and for this reason they ought to 
be concealed. It was the men of the Great Syna- 
gogue who first came and, by means of their ex- 
planation of those passages of these books which 
gave ottence, brought it about that they were 
again received among tlie sacred writings.^ This 
tradition is the only one in which the expression 
g^nilztm ( = Apocrypha) occurs as the term for such 
writings as are no longer in use. King Hezekiah 
is praL^d for having concealed a * book of means 
of healing ’ (M. Pesahim vi. 56« ; Berakh. 106 ; cf. 
.Jems. Sanhed. 18*). Regarding the ‘Book of the 
Genealogies,* which, according to Pesahim was 

‘concealed,’ see Schechter in ExpT xvi. (1905) 186. 
In relation to the Apocrypha of the OT, especially 
the Book of Sirach, which alone is mentioned in 
the Jewish traditional literature, there is no men- 
tion in the Tannaitic sources that it hod been 
‘concealed.’ But the Amora Joseph (head of the 
school of Pambeditha, who died 333) speaks ex- 
pressly of the fact that the scribes (the old 
authorities) have ‘ concealed * {gdn^zH) the Book of 
the Son of Sira (Sanhed, 1()06 ; see ExpT xvi. 
236). 

No particulars regarding the act — how the 
* concealment * of sacred writings no longer in use 
and of fragments of the text was to be carried 
out — are contained in the traditions either of the 
Tannaim or of the ’Amoraim. Only a 4th cent, 
utterance of a Babylonian authority (Kaba) is pre- 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, which 
through age had oecome unfit for use, was concealed 
by placing it beside a scholar in his grave. Another 
of the Babylonian 'Amoraim (Aha b. Jacob) re- 
marks in reference to this, in connexion with 
Jer 32'S that it was done by previously placing 
the roll in an earthen vessel {Alegillay 266). On 
the authority of these two statements, the follow- 
ing precept is accepted in the Codex of Maimonides 
{Mish, Torahy natch, Sefer Torah x. 3) : ‘A Penta- 
teuch roll which has become old or unfit for use 
is to be laid in an earthen vessel and buried In- 
side a scholar. In this consists its concealment’ 
{g^nlzdtdh). This has been verbally carried over 
into the Codex of Joseph Karo iYoreh D^ah. ch. 
282, § 10). 

The practice of the Jewish congregations had so 
developed that not only Bible manuscripts (and in 
later times printed Bibles) which had become unfit 
for use, but all Hebrew writings or fragments of 
these, as soon as they were useless, were brought 
to some room or other in the synagogue-building 
which was difficult to reach, ana in this way pre- 
served from profanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con- 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Shemdth ( ‘ Names,* i. e. Divine 
names). From time to time the contents of the 
Genizah, in accordance with the instmction men- 
tioned above, were deposited in the cemetery. That 
takes place still witn great pomp — e,g, in Jeru- 
salem. In the Bevue des Bedes de V Alliance 
Isratlite, 1901 (p. 103), there is an article on the 
burying of the Genizah which took place in 
Kustchiik (Bulgaria) in April of the same year : 


* A lar^ tent is erected in the cemetery ; several rows of 
chairs are placed before the tent, in the neigrhbourhood of an 
erection after the form of a holy ark. Into this, after a sermon 
by the Rabbi, there are brought about two hundred small sacks, 
oontaininiT the writings which are to be buried. Then the right 
to take part in the burial is put up for auction among those 
assembled. Thereafter each carries his sack, and lays it into a 
grave which has been previously prepared. Then the grave is 
covered in, and receives later a monument with the inscnption : 
**Qenisab of the year 1901, Rustchuk.’*' 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in the Jewish congregations of the Blast 
or of North Africa, see JE v. 613. 

The instruction to bury the Genizah was, how- 
ever, not alway.s or in all places carried out. 
And so the Genizah has been preserved which in 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in precious remnants of the ancient Jewish 
literature — the Genizah of the ancient Ezra syna- 
gogue in Cairo. It was discovered in 1864 by the 
learned Jewish traveller, Jacob Saphir (see his book 
of travels, Eben Sappir^ Lyck, 1866, p. 216), who, 
however, had no idea of the importance of his dis- 
covery, and took with him only a few worthless 
leaves. Elkan N. Adler, too, who in 1888 visited 
the synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
Genizah opened. A. H. Sayce was the first who 
succeeded in securing a considerable amount from 
the Cairo Genizah, aRer a part of the contents of 
the same had in the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue undergoing repairs, been taken out 
and buried. This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Schechter, many parts of it were offered 
for sale in Egypt. Among the parts purchased by 
the learned sisters Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson 
was that fragment which was recognized on 13th 
May 1896 by Schechter’s acuteness as belonging 
to the Hebrew original of Sirach, and thus in so un- 
expected a way pre]>ared for the rediscovery of this 
original. It was Schechter, too, who in 1897 went 
to Egypt, and, being authorized by the Jewisli 
congregation there, removed the whole Genizali 
from Cairo, and brought these fragmentary manu- 
scripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Cambridge. Under the name of the 'Taylor- 
Schechter Collection ’ this unioue collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge University Library. 
Many parts of the Cairo Genizah, some earlier, 
and some later, came into other public libraries, 
particularly the Bodleian in Oxford, as well as into 
the hands of individual scholars and collectors in 
Europe and America. 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not be fully discovered till the Taylor-Schechter 
Collection has been completely cataloged. It is 
expected to cast a new lignt upon large departments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in an unusual 
de^ee the material for the history of the literature 
and the culture of Judaism. The portions of these 
fragments which have already been published show 
us now they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioned. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the Gaonitic period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic, some very important pieces being 
extant. A great deal coming from Saadya himseli, 
or relating to him and his time, has been published 
by Bchechter, under the general title ‘ Saadyana,* 
in the JQB (also published separately, Cam- 
bridge, 19()3). This periodical has, since the year 
1896, ^ven us very remarkable and interesting 
selections from the Genizah fra^ents, ^me- 
times with facsimiles, and including s^oimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Maimonides. With 
regard to the Arabic portion of the Cairo Genizah 
in Cambridge, H. Hirsohfeld commenced in Janu- 
ary 1903 {JQB xv. 167 ff.) to publish immensely 
valuable communications. From his introductory 
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remarks on this part of the Cairo Genizah the 
following details, indicative of its contents, are 
supplied : 

%ughly estimated, they [the Arabic fragments] count about 
12,000. mostly written on paper, but many (about one-fourth) 
on vellum. ... At first sight it seemed aavisable to divide 
the whole mass into two large sections, viz. those written in 
Hebrew characters, and those written in Arabic script. . . . 
The following is an alphabetical list of subjects ascertained up 
to the present : Astronomy and Astrology, Bible (text, transla- 
tion, and commentaries), Bills and Accounts, Calendar, Children’s 
exercises, Cufic pieces. Documents, Dreams (interpretation of). 
Fiction, Geography, Grammar, History, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters, Lexicography, Liturgy, Masorfth, Mathematics, Medi- 
cine, Midrash, Mohammedan Tradition, Natural History, Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Polemics, Polite Literature (Adafr), Proverbs, 
C^b&lah, Qandtes. Qor&n, Besponsa, Qufism, Talmud ana 
Rabbinics.* v 

To complete this list, we call attention to another 
remark in Hirschfeld’s introduction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah there 
are many containing Muhammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arabic 
script. This shows us to how great an extent the 
Jews of Egypt — from whose midst the greater part 
of these fragments has come — had adopted the 
Arabic culture of their environment. 

Apart from the MSS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, there are 
also in the Cairo Genizah fragments of very ancient 
Hebrew printing, from whicli important informa- 
tion was gathered as to the history of Hebrew 
typography as well as contributions to Hebrew 
bibliography. Elkan N. Adler r^orts, as a result 
of personal observation, on the (fenizahs of some 
other ancient synagogues (Feodosia in the Crimea, 
Bukhara, Teheran, Alepjio), in art. * Genizah,* in 
the JE (V. 613). 

Ltobraturb.— I n addition to the literature mentioned through- 
out the art., reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
JHetumary of the Tarqumim, London and New York, 1886- 
1903 : J. Levy, Neuhehrdisekei und ehalddischea WMerlmeh, 
Leipzig, 1876-89. W. BaGHBR. 

GERMAN CATHOLICISM.— See Hkutsch- 
Katholicismus. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.— 

See Protestantism. 


GESTURE. — See Hand, Head, Symbols. 

GHAIR MAHD!.— ‘ Ghair Matidl’ (lit. 'not 
[expecting a] Mahdl’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose adherents 
believe that the Mahdi (y.v.) — the promised 
Messiah of the Muslims — has already come, and 
that, accordingly, the hopes which centre in the 
future advent of such a Divine messenger are now 
groundless and futile. Thus, in the District of 
Kirman, Baluchistfin, there still survives the tradi- 
tion of an Indian Mahdi, Muhammad of Jaunpar, 
who, it is said, appeared about the end of the 15th 
cent., was persecuted and expelled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wanderings, died 
in the valley of Helmend in 1605. In contrast 
to the orthodox — the Namfizi, i.e, those who ob- 
serve the traditional ja/di-ritual — believers in this 
Mahdi call themselves ‘ Dhikri* i.«. those who give 
preference to a kind of dhihr for the Another 

sect of similar character is called ‘Dft’ire wftle*; 
they live in the province of Mysore, and their faith 
is bound up with a Mahdi who appeared over four 
hundred years ago. In the ‘night of destinv’ 
{lailat etl-qadr), h^lowed in Muslim tradition,— the 
27 th of Ramadftn,— they erect a stone-circle {diVira, 
* circular wall *), within which they perform their 
peculiar ritual ; and it is from this ritual of the 
da^tra that their distinctive name is derived. 


These Ghair-Mahd! sects displs^ an intensely 
fanatical spirit towards orthodox Muslims, and, in 
fact, regard them as unbelievers. Their creed ends 
with the words ; ‘ The Imfim Mahdi has come and 
has gone away ; whoso helieveth not this is a kdAr *; 
and they find support for this article in the hamth^ 
saying, man kadhdhaba hid-mahdl faqad \afara 
(‘he who denies the Mahdi is ther^y an un- 
believer ’). Sell is undoubtedly right in holding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of the 10th cent. 
A.H. were an outcome of millenarian expectations, 
and purported to bo a fulfilment thereof. The 
rise of the sects wln( h thus stigmatized all other 
Muslims as heretics is the subject of fifatw&t given 
by I bn Ha>ja.r al-Haitaini (t A.II. 973= A.D. 1505) 
against them, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Lttbratdrk.— G. A. Herklota, Qanoon-e-Ulam^ or The Cim- 
tome the Mooeulmane in India 3, Madras, 1863, p. 269 : E. 
Sell, The Faith of London and Madras, 1907, p. 116; 

Revue dumonde mueulman, v. [1909] 142 ; I. Goldziher, vorlee- 
ungen uber d. lelam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 268 f. ; Ahmad 
Shihfib al-din ibn Hajar al-Haitami, al^Fatdwi alhadUhiyat 
C^iro, Maimaniya Press, 1307 (a.u.), p. 27 ff. 

I. Goldziher. 

GHATS.— See Benares. 

AL-GHAZALI. — See Ethics (Muslim). 

GHEBERS.— See Gabars. 

GHOST.— See Demons and Spirits, Doubles. 

GIANTS. — At the present day there is no 
human race of * mants,* taking that word to de- 
note men greatly above the average human 
stature. There are, indeed, families or groups 
of exceptional height. In his Anthropological 
History of Europe (Paisley, 1912, p. 168f.) John 
Beddoe observes, selecting Scotland as the home of 
the tallest Europeans : 

* The men of the Merae are among the finest in Britain. Prob- 
ably the average stature is about 6 feet 9 inohee (1762 milli- 
meters) : the fishermen are not so tall as the peasantry, but 26 
of the latter, of pure local descent, who were measured and 
weighed by Dr. Charles Stewart of Ohirnside, yielded the re- 
ma^able average of 6 feet 10^ inches in stature (1764 milli- 
meters), and 199 pounds in weight. Here the weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls short of, the huge proportions of the 
men of Balmaclellan in Upper Galloway, who as yet, I believe, 
hold the record as to stature among all tested communities in 
Europe.* 

As Beddoe places the average height of the 
Balmaclellan men at 5 ft. 10*46 in., or nearly 
1790 mm., that may be taken as the highest 
stature of any race in Europe— leaving out of 
consideration the exceptional cases of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins- 
men. Probably, also, the figures just quoted re- 
resent the maximum average neight of any 

uman family. The Tehuelches of Patagonia, 
although long regarded as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained U> possess an average male height of 
5 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some individuals among 
them are as tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 1930 mm., but the 
same thing can be said of other races. The state- 
ments maue by Bourne cannot be quite ignored, 

I but the subsequent information supplied by more 
accurate observers points to exaggeration on bis 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives : 

* In person they are large ; on first sight, they appear absol- 
utely gigantic. They are taller than any other raoe l have seen, 
though it is impossible to give any accurate description. The 
only standard of measurement I had was my own height, whi<di 
Is about five feet ten inches. I could stand very SMlly under 
the arms of many of them, and all the men were at least a head 
taller thsji mysdf. Their average height, I should think, is 
nearly six and a half feet, and there were specimens that were 
little less than seven feet high.*i 


1 The Qiante of Patagonia : Captain Bowmdi AeeownC ^ Ms 
Captivitp atnonget the extraordinary Savages of PataaoniOt 
London, 1868, p. 29. ^ ^ 
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It is possible that at the time of Bourne’s captivity 
(1849) a sub-division of the Tehuelches contained 
a larger proportion of tall men than can now be 
seen in any Patagonian tribe. His statements 
are very explicit, and he undoubtedly indicates a 
race exceeding, by several inches, the ilalniaclellan 
men reported to us by Beddoe, even if some 
allowance is made for exaggeration on the part of 
Bourne. In any ease, however, the alleged stature 
of those Patagonians is not so much above that 
of normal Europeans as to entitle them to be 
seriously spoken of as * giants.’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the present day, 
which has a greater claim to that title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of abnormal height in modem times. The case of 
the Russian giant Machnov, who was exhibited 
in London in 1905, is perhaps the most striking. 
Although a well-made man, and free from the 


physical defects which often accompany * giantism,’ 
Machnov’s stature reaiches the amazing height of 

9 ft. 3 in., or 2819 mm. A famous instance in the 
19th cent, is that of Chang, the Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or 2363 mm., in height. Like 
Machnov, Chang was in all other respects normal, 
in mind and body. The same cannot be said of 
the 18th cent. Irish giant Magrath, whose great 
height (7 ft. 5 in., or 2261 mm.) was due to disease. 
Magrath lived only to the age of twenty -four, and 
he had the feeble intellect and figure associated 
with ‘ giantism * regarded as a disease. 

In his book on Giants and Dwarfs (London, 
1868), Edward J. Wood gives numerous cases of 
Individuals of giant stature in the past. Thus, 
he refers to John Middleton, who was born at 
Hale, Lancashire, about 1672-1578, and who wa.s 
commonly called Hhe Child of Hale.’ Middleton’s 
height was exactly the same as that of the 20th 
cent. Russian Machnov, 9 ft. 3 inches. His 
portrait is preserved in the library of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. Then there is a painting by 
F. Zucchero in Hampton Court Palace, represent- 
ing a native of the Low Countries who was a 
household servant of Elizabeth of England, and 
whose height was 7 ft. 6 inches. Contemporary 
with him was a Piedmontese seen by Martin del 
Rio at Rouen, in 1572, who was 9 feet high. In 
1581, Stow records in his Chronicle a Dutchman 
whose height was 7 ft. 7 inches. 

* Johannes Goropius Becanus, physician to the sister of the 
EmjMror Charles v., in his Origines Antwrpiande (16S9), and 
de t}iganUym.achm, attests that he saw a youth nearly 9 feet, 
and a man aimost, and a woman quite, 10 feet in height. The 
man lived within a few miles of the author's own residence in 
Flanders * (Wood, p. 94). 

In considering the possibility of a woman quite 

10 feet in height, one must keep in view the 
followin|^ statement : 

* Str>*pe in his Memorials tells ns that giants were introduced 
into May games, and that on May 2(Uh, 155.5, there was a game 
in St. Martin's-in-the- Fields (London) with, among other amuse- 
ments, giants, which were in fact men on stilts ' ( Wood, p. 94). 


This suggests an easy explanation of the great 
stature of the woman referred to by Becanus, as 
well as of many other nominal ‘giants.’ Never- 
theless, it will not explain every instance. There 
is no reason to supjmse, for example, tliat John 
Middleton, whose portrait is preserved in Ox- 
ford, was anything else than a real giant ; and, 
although his height was immense (9 ft. 3 in.), it is 
exactly paralleled by that of the existing Russian 
giant Machnov. 

With the exception of Magrath, the giants here 
cited appear to nave been quite healthy people. 
Their great stature was not, therefore, the result 
of disease. To what cause was it due ? The usual 
explanation is that such abnormal stature is merely 
caused in the same way as any other exceptional 
development in the animal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment accompany- 


ing a happy combination of elemental forces. On 
the other hand, it is sometimes maintained that 
plants and dwarfs, of healtiiy body and mind, 
illustrate the atavistic tendency and actually re- 
present a remote ancestor belonging to a very tall 
or a very small race. The jirobability of a race 
of giants having once existed is strongly advocated 
by Th. Zell, who, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon this point that he considers it beyond dispute. 
He argues that, assuming the races of average 
height to represent norma! mankind, the fact that 
dwarf races have existed makes the hypothesis of 
giant races a necessary complement. He points 
to the discovery of dwarf skeletons alongside those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
Schweizersbild in Switzerland ; and with these 
might be compared the skeletons found in the 
caves at Mentone, some of which represent a 
stature of from 6 to 7 feet, while others, of a very 
diiierent racial type, show an average height of 
4 ft. 6 inches. Zell further argues that, just as 
the folk-tales concerning dwarfs are now found 
to have a substantial basis (although with a 
superstructure of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal giants are traceable to an actual race 
of men of primitive type who practised anthro- 
imphagy.^ 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a belief in 
the former existence of a race of giants is very 
wide-spread, indeed world-wide. It is quite pos- 
sible that the origin of this belief dates from the 
time when two races of markedly ditlerent stature, 
such as those of the Mentone caves, were closely 
associated together. The memory of the tall race, 
whose stature might be increasingly exaggerated, 
would live on among the smaller race, and thus 
form the basis of many wild and impossible tales. 
In some ca.ses, however, the tales are not radically 
incredible. A critical examination of various 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin stories of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than exception- 
ally tall or strong men. 

‘ The Highland giants were not so big but that their conquerors 
wore their clothes,’ observes J. F. Campbell, with reference to 
the famhairean of Gaelic legend ; * they were not so strong 
that men could not beat them, even by wrestling’ (Popular 
Tales of the West Highlands, London, 1860, vol. i. p. xcix). 
Here there is no indication that the ‘giants’ in 
question were even taller than their opponents. 
Another Gaelic name for ‘giants,’ snmhanaich, is 
similarly pointless, so far as regards stature. The 
word samhanaich is derived from samh, a fetitl 
odour, and the people so designated obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits. 
J. G. Campbell records a West Highland story ot 
a certain Tuairisgeul M6r, whom he descriljes as 
*• giant of the kind called samhanaieh — that is, one who lived 
in a cave by the sea-shore, the strongest and coarsest of any.’ 
He adds : * It Is a common expression to say of any strong 
offensive smell, mharbhadh s na samhanaieh, ** it would kiu 
the giants who dwell in caves by the sea-^’S 
Now, McAIidne, in his Gaelic Dictionary, translates 
samhanaieh by ‘ savages,’ and quotes a proverbial 
saying in which the word is introduced with this 
meaning — ‘you would frighten the very savages.’ 
We have here a word, therefore, which in the 
opinion of one scholar indicates a race of malodor- 
ous savages, without any reference to stature, 
while another scholar understands that these 
savages were giants. Even the latter term, how- 
ever, does not necessarily imply great stature. 
The large block of stone in the island of Hoy, 
Orkney, which bears the popular name of ‘ the 
Dwarlie Stone,’ is so called l)ecause it was believed, 
according to one version, to be the home of a 
dwarf. But a writer of the year 1700’ states that 

I See Zell, Polyphsm sin Gorilla, Berlin, 1901, pp. i 
and 10. 

s The Scottish Celtic Review, Glasgow, 1S85, pp. 62 and 140 1. 

I John Brand, Description of Orkney, etc., (printed at Edin- 
burgh, 1883, p. 68. 
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‘ the common tradition among the people is that 
a giant with his wife lived in this isle of Hoy, who 
had this stone for their castle.* As tlie hollowed- 
out chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was 
supposed to lie, is only 6 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious 
that the word ‘giant* did not convey the idea of 
a person of tall stature, in the minds of the 
common people. A similar problem is presented 
Gaelic word famkair^ or fomhair^ which 
J.^ F. Campbell and other translators of Scottish 
Highland tales render by the English word ‘giant.* 
But O’Reilly, in his Irish DicMonar'u^ deiines it as 
‘a pirate, a sea robber, a giant.’ The Irish forms 
of the word are fmihor^ or fomor^ with plural 
fomori. Sir John Rhys speaks of 
* the /oT?u»r», eo well known In Irish legend, which, however, 
does not always represent them as giants, but rather as mon* 
sters.* He further states : ‘ 1 remember hearing, however, 
years ago, a mention made of the fomhoraigh [an alternative 
■PoWingJ. which, without conveying any definite allusion to 
their stature, associated them with subterranean places. An 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglin, in Kerry, 
happened to relate in my hearing how, when he was exploring 
some under^ound raths near his home, he was warned by his 
father’s workmen to beware of the fomhoraigh.* i 
When it is understood that the dimensions of the 
underground structures referred to are often so 
low and narrow that large men have difficulty in 
entering them, it will he seen that here, again, 
we have the idea of * giants * whose stature did not 
exceed that of medium-sized men. In modern 
Gaelic the word famhair (literally, ‘mole-man,* 
or ‘ mole-fellow *) is used to denote a mole-catcher, 
famh signifying ‘ rnole * ; and it is not unlikely 
that, in the old legends, it was a contemptuous 
nickname, given to a race of ‘mole-men,’ the 
builders and occupants of the underground dwell* 
ings, of which numerous specimens are still extant 
in Ireland and Scotland. Be this as it may, the 
foregoing references show that in Scottish and 
Irish tradition ‘giants* are frequently noted, not 
for their great stature, but as being pirates, sea- 
robbers, cave-dwellers, savages, and oflensively- 
smelling people. Of. art. Cklt.s, iii. 281. 

That giants were regarded in some vague way 
as abnormal is further indicated by Teutonic 
references. The Old N orse ibt unn or jotun, Swedish 

Anglo-Saxon eoteuy Scottish etin or cffw, 
represents a being whose attributes are only partly 
human. In the translations of the Scandinavian 
Eddas, where the jotuns occmpy a prominent place, 
their name is usually rendered by ‘giant’ (Lat. 
gigns). Bike the Irish /o/zioW, they are associated 
with subterranean buildings. ‘ Ktenes bi old dayn 
had wrought it,’ was said of the underground 
iiouse wherein Tristan and Isolde lay {Tristrem, 
3, 17). Grimm states that the jotun, ‘ when at 
rest, is go<al-hum<»ured and unhandy, but, when 
provoked, gets wild, spiteful, and violent’ (ii. 530). 
The jotun‘md\>er, or rage of the jotuns, is strongly 
suggestive of the ‘ Berserk-fury.’ Grimm further 
points out (iv. 1441) that one passage {Saem. 55a) 
describes the jotun as a pithecoid being, 'dttrunnr 
apa, simiarurn cognatus.’ The Red Etin of 
Northern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, scarcely human. Under other 
names, the ‘ giants ’ of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
tradition are intellectually inferior to men. Gothic 
tumho, * giant,’ being translated by Latin stupidus. 
From many sides, therefore, there are indica- 
tions that ‘giants’ differed from men chiefly on 
account of their more brutal nature, the ques- 
tion of stature being frequently left out of con- 
sideration. . ^ - 

How complex the evidence relating to giante is 
may best he realized by examining the data 
brought together by Jacob Grimm. ‘There U no 
clear line to be drawn between giants and the wild 
hixir y woodsprites,’ he observes in one place (u. 

I CeUio Folklore, Oxford, 1901, pp. 280 and 482 f. 


553) ; while on another page (ii. 536) he speaks of 
*a giantess or merwoman, as though these two 
names were synonymous. Many of his state- 
ments support the view that the giants of Europe 
were a primitive race that preceded the modem 
European: 

*The old eiant race have to give way to agricultural man, 
apiculture la an eye-sore to them ’ (ii. 540). * Eaters of flesh 
give place to sowers of corn, hunters to husbandmen. Qiantt 
consider themselves the old masters of the land, live up in the 
castle, and look down upon the peasant (iv. 1445). 

In pointing out their similarity to the ‘ wild hairy 
woodsprites,* he further remarks (ii. 553) : 

* In the woods of the Bingenheim Mark are seen the stone seats 
of the wild folk who once lived Lhere, and the print of their 
bands on the stones. In the vale of Osslein, says Muebar 
(p. 137), wild men have lived within the memorv of man, but the 
breed has died out since. . . . Their strength wus gigantic. . . . 
Their dwelling was an inaccessible cavern on the left bank of 
the Ache, at the entrance to the Klamm. ... To the inhabitants 
of the valley they were rather friendly than otherwise, and often 
put a quantity of butter and milk before their house-doors. 
This last feature,* he adds,* is more of a piece with the habits of 
dwarfs and elves than of giants.* 

The mention of tne stone seats of those wild 
folk accords well with the ascription to giants of 
numerous stone structures of primitive cliaracter 
whicli are found throughout Europe. The names 
enta burg, risbn burg, and Hiinen walls, all denote 
giants’ castles, and the Gaelic term caiseal na Jian, 
found in Scotland, has the same meaning. It is of 
much significance that such names are specially, 
perhaps exclusively, associated with buildings of 
the character known as ‘cyelopean,’ in which the 
chief features are : the rudeness and size of the 
stones, the absence of mortar, and the use of the 
‘ false’ arch instead of the true or ‘ Roman * arch. 
The former is made by approaching the ui>per 
courses of the opposing walls together until the 
space between them is narrow enough to admit of 
large flag-stones being superimposed. Archi- 
tecture of this kind is ^und in Palestine, Greece, 
Malta, ^ Sardinia, the Balearic Isles, and Scotland, 
its most striking manifestation being displayed in 
the three localities last named, in the form of the 
massive circular towers known resnectively as 
nurags or nuragfU, talayots, and orochs. No 
fewer than 3000 of these towers are known to have 
existed in Sardinia, and 500 in St^otland. Besides 
these towers there are unnumbered luegalithic 
structures al>ove and below ground, of the same 
general order, not only in the localities just indi- 
cated, but throughout the Continent of Europe 
and in the British Isles. These are known by 
various names. I’lie remarkable cairns, akin to 
dolmens, whic.h are found in the province of 
Drenthe, in the Netherlands, are called Hiinen- 
betten, or Hunehedden, while the similar struc- 
tures in North Germany are known as ‘Giants’ 
Graves.’* There is great difference of opinion as 
to the age of these structures, some placing them 
within the Christian era, and others assigning to 
them a much greater antiquity. The cycloxjean 
buildings in the Levantine region are believed to 
date from 3000 B.C. On the other hand, the brochs 
of Scotland are understood to have been built only 
ten or fifteen centuries ago. Both inferences may 
be correct, assuming that the more modern struc- 
tures were built by the modilied descendants of a 
more primitive race. Perhaps the most important 
point, in connexion with the present theme* is 
that in Greece, Sardinia, Germany, and the 
British Isles — presumably elsewhere — the huildem 
of those rude stone structures are often, in populax 
tradition, regarded as giants. That that word is 

2 Reference may be made to R. N. Bradley’s Malta and tka 
Mediterranean Race. I^ondon, 1912. 

3 For an account of tiie HUnenbetten or Huntdiedden, and of 
Hunen-folk aaanciated with them, Grimm (iv. 1488) refers to 
Janssen’s Drentsche owlheden, pp. 167-184. Other useful 
references are Ferifusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, London, 
1872, and Munro’s * Me^alithic Monuments of Holland,' in Pros. 
Soe. Antiq Soot., vol. xvliL [1888-84J. 
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not invariably held to denote people of great stat- 
ure is shown by the fact that some traditions 
speak of them as dwarfs. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing opinion with regard to giants is that they were 
beings of immense stature. It is possible that the 
term * giant’s m'ave ’ might have given rise to this 
oonoeption. if a long mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit- 
able deduction would be that a race of men 15 or 
20 feet high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
much greater stature and power might be evolved, 
in the popular imagination. From whatever cause, 
the existence of oeings of great stature, called 
* giants,’ was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerable instances of this might be adduced. 

' We ere often told,* says Qrimm (ii. 643), * of two giant com- 
rades or neighbours, living on adjacent heights, or on two sides 
of a river, and holding converse. In Ostergdtland, near Tumbo 
in Ydre-harad, there was a jiitte named Tummt\ when he 
wished to speak to his chum Oden at Heramala, two or three 
miles off, he went up a neighbouring hill Hogatoft, from which 
you can see all over Tdre. . . . Two hiines living, one on the 
Eberstein, the other on Homburg, had but one axe between 
them to split their wood with, when the Eberstein htine was 
going to work, he shouted across to Homburg four miles off, 
and his friend immediately threw the axe over. . . . The hiines 
of the Brunsberg and Wiltberg, between Godelheim and 
Amelunxen, play^ at bowls together across the Weser.* 

The same kind of story is found in other countries. 
In R. Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of 
England (London, 1865, 1881), he snows that the 
Cornish people have parallel traditions. 

*Tbe giant on the Mount and the giant on Trecrobben Bill 
were very friendly. They had only one cobbing-liammer 
between them, which ttiey would throw from one to the other, 
as either required it.* 

This is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
Gaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Scotland 
tells a similar story. Whether those immense and 
impossible beings are wholly the creatures of popu- 
lar fancy, or have been gradually evolved from a 
real basis, is a problem that remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received special 
consideration in these remarks, it is not to be 
supposed that the question can be limited to 
those regions, or to Europe ; for it belongs practi- 
cally to all countries and all peoples. Hebrew 
references, for example, are in accord with those 
of Europe. 

Giants in Hebrew story are variously known as 
Gibborim, Nephilim, Rephaim, Anakim, Emim, j 
and Zamzummim. The first of these terms, i 
Gibhdrim, although translated * giants’ in the I 
Septuagint, is held to mean nothing more than 
I strong men,’ ‘heroes,’ or ‘warriors.* NephUtm 
is a word of wholly uncertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian race in the well-known 
passage (Gn 6^), ‘there were giants in the earth 
m those days ’ ; the word is retained as ‘ Nephilim ’ 
in RV, Most of the English translations have 
‘giants,’ but John Rogers (1537) merely uses 
‘ tyrants.’ With regard to the Rephaim^ or 
Raphdtm, they are referred to as the aescendants 
of ‘(the) Rapha,’ a Philistine of Gath (2 S 21**). 
It is not improbable that this Kapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During the Philistine wars 
in the reign of King David, the Rephaim figure 
prominently, and inaieed they are included under 
the term ‘Philistine.* It is recorded that in a 
battle fought between the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibbecai the Hushathite 
slew Sinpai, one of the Rephaim, ‘ and they were 
subdued.’ Again, in a subsequent campaign, 
Elhanan the son of Jair slew Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ‘the staff of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.’ In a third war there 
figured another of the Rephaim, ‘ a man of great 
stature,* distinguished by the peculiarity of having 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who was slain by Jonathan, the son of Shimea, 


David’s brother. These three, Sippai, Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to have been ‘born unto 
the Kapha in Gath.* ‘ And they fell by the hand 
of David, and by the hand of his servants’ (1 Ch 
2()^‘*). David’s famous encounter with Goliath 
had, of course, preceded these events. 

On more than one occasion * the Valley of the 
Rephaim,’ on the Philistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conflict (2 S 6^®). 
This seems to be ‘ the valley of the giants * which 
is referred to in Joshua (15*18*®AV). ‘The land 
of the Perizzites and of the Rephaim’ (Jos 17**), 
an interesting conjunction of names, seen again 
in Genesis (16®), indicates the more northern 
territories of^ Galilee and Bashan. The reference, 
however, apparently signifies nothing more than 
that the Perizzites wore neighbours to tlie Rephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Emim who preceded the Israelites in Ar of 
Moab, on the east side of the Dead Sea ; for it is 
stated that ‘ the Emim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim : 
these also are accounted Rephaim, as the Anakim ; 
but the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2*®*‘)* 
This statement is repeated, with some amplifica- 
tion, in the same chaj)ter (vv.®***), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab: ‘That also is' accounted a 
laud of Rephaim : Rephaim dwelt therein afore- 
time : but the Ammonites call them Zamzummim ; 
a people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
but the Lord destroyed them before them ; and 
they succeeded them, and dwelt in tlieir stead.’ 
In these references (Dt 2) the AV always renders 
Rephaim by ‘giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of Emim, Anakim, and Zamzummim (perhaps the 
same as Euzim) variously given to tribes of the 
race of Rephaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occuj)ying terri- 
tory on the w’estern side of the Dead Sea, and tlie 
Emim or Zamzummin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

The last refuge of the Rephaim was N.K. 
Palestine, in the land of Bashan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called 'the land of giants* 
(Dt3**), and the latest representative of Rephaim 
sovereignty was Og, king of Bashan ; ‘ for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of the remnant of 
the Rephaim.’ The great stature attributed to 
him is demonstrated in these words: ‘Behold, 
his bedstead was a bedstead of iron (is it not in 
Kabbah of the children of Ammon ?), nine cubits 
was the length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man ’ (Dt 3*^). It is 
worth noting that these dimensions are consistent 
with the height ascribed to Goliath of (^ath, which 
was alK)ut 11 feet, or 6 cubits 1 span (1 S 17®), and 
that consequently the Rephaim, whether in Bashan 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature. In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead* of the king of the Rephaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probaole kindred 
are credited (Jos 17**), point to a civilization 
superior to that of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim were, as a nation, ‘ greater and 
mightier’ than the Israelites, having ‘cities great 
and fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 9***)* The armour 
of Goliath — helmet, coat of mall, greaves, and 
javelin — was all of copper, with the exception of 
the spear-head, which was apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no ^cial difference between 
the champion of the Rephaim and his Jewish 
opponent, who was similarly equipped. Neverthe- 
less, the Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

I Unless the meanlnir be, m many modern oommentators 
think, a aarcophagus o( olaok basalt. 
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superior to themselves in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand how the Rephaim 
were eventually conmicred and exterminated by 
the smaller^ race. Had the former been mere 
savages, their great bulk and strength would have 
been of no avail if they had to fight against a 
people possessed of superior weapons. But, if 
they were more civilized than the Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Israelitish 
conquest cannot be easily explained. It may he 
that the great height attributed tc the Rephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of the Jewish chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the difficulties which they had to 
encounter. That the Rephaim were of greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accepted, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than tne assertion that 
their cities were * fenced up to heaven.* Certainly 
no skeletal remains have neen found, in Palestine 
or elsewhere, which testify to the past existence 
of a race of men standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
stories of giants, in Scandinavian and classic 
legend. Of tiiese a niiinber are obviously the 
outcome of imagination, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake as the movements of * a giant 
pulsing under ground,* or the creation of a race of 
‘ frost- giants ’ to account for the mighty infinence 
of Winter. Cf., further, the following article. 

Litrraturk.— T his has been indicated in the article. 

David MacRitchie. 

GIANTS (Greek and Roman). — The English 
word ‘ giant * is derived from the Greek ylyas, 
plur, ylyapref ; and ylyavret was the name of a 
certain mythological group of beings. There is 
no mention of (ligantes in the Iliad, In the 
Odyssey t the word occurs three times. 

(1) In Od. vii. 69 the kinjf and queen of the Phalakee are 
descended from a daughter of Eurymedon, ‘who once was 
king of the haughty Qigantes ; but he brought his infatuated 
people to destruction, and was himself destroyed.* This 
(reneaIo(j'y was presumably invented ad hoc by the poet ; it 
serves to indicMite that his Phaiakes belong to the same order of 
beinjf as the Gigantes. The name Eurytnedxm (‘ wide-ruling '), 
here assigned to the Gigas-king, also looks like an invention of 
the narrator. The passing mention of the ‘wickedness’ and 
‘ destruction * of the Oigantes implies that a story which hi^ 
something at least in common with the later OigarUornaehia 
was already known to the poet and his audience. 

(2) In Od. vii. 201-206 the king of the Phaiakes says : * The 
gods are wont to present themselves to us in visible shape, . . . 
Mrithout disguise ; for we are near (akin) to them, as are the 
Kyklopes and the wild tribes of the Gigantes.' 

(3) In Od. X. 120 the Laistrygones, a tribe of man-eating 
savages of monstrous size, are described as * not like men, but 
like Gigasites.* 

To the poet of the Odyssey the Gigantes were a 
tribe dwelling upon earth in the distant past; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and stood in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage in their ways, and, 
having committed some great wickedness, they 
were extirpated. 

In the Hesiodic Theogonva (186) we are told the 
origin of the Gigantes. When Uranos (Sky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, Gaia (Eartli), im- 
pregnated by the blood-drops w liich fell upon her 
from the wound, gave birth to (1) the Erinyes, (2) 
‘ the great Gigantes, flashing in armour, holding 
long spears in their hands,* and (3) the *Melian 
Nymphs * (f.e. nymphs of the ash-tree). The three 
species here grouped together have little in com- 
mon ; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rwe out of the earth. The Erinyes (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) issue from the 
earth where it has been defiled by the spilling of 
blood (see art. Eumenides, Erinyes) ; the ash- 
tree grows out of the earth ; * and the Gigantes 

1 Tha fact that spear-ahafta were commonly made of wh- 
wood, and that the ash-tree was, consequenUy, aviated with 
bloodsh^, may help to account for the Juxtaposition. 
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also sprang directly from the earth. The con- 
nexion of their origin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no doubt, a piece of deliberate systema- 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantes were 
sons of Earth stands on a diflerent footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk-lore, and forms part of the 
connotation of the term Gigantes throughout all 
later literature.* 

The notion is allied to a tradition as to the origin of men 
which was widely current among^ the Greeks, namely, that 
the first human genb.ation crew out of the soil, like vegretables 
(cf. Paus. vin. xxix. 4). This tradition was larg^ely overlaid by 
the prevailing tendency to trace back each human family to 
some divine ancestor ; but the belief jtersisted that at least 
some of the Greek races were auioc.hthmimiSy i.e. that their 
firat ancestors had lining from the soil ; and the origin of the 
Gigantes was explained in the same way tliat of other primi- 
tive races. A parallel instance may be seen in the legend of 
the Theban Spartoi, the men who sprang out of the earth 
(fully equipped for Imtile, like the Hesiodic Gigantes) from the 
dragon's teeth sown by Kadmos ; and a variant of the same 
legend occurs in ihe story of Jason. The epithet 'earth- 
bom* was suitable to the Gigantes for another reason also, 
when they came to he identified with personifications of sub- 
terranean Nature-forces; hut there is no evidence that they 
were thus regarded In Hesiod’s time. 

In the prelude of the Theogonia (60) the Muses 
are described as singing first the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, * the birth of men 
and of the miglity Gigantes.* The poet here dis- 
tinguishes the Gigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to be a species which had once dwelt on 
the earth, but had long been extinct ; so that his 
notion of them is comparable with that of the 
‘ Race of Bronze * described in Works and Days, 
143ft*.— a race of fierce warriors ‘sprung from 
ash 'trees,* who occupied the earth beiore the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perished by mutual 
slaughter. 

So far, we have found no mention of the Gigan^ 
tomncMa (‘battle of the Gigantes *), with the ex- 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od, vii. 69 f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centred in this battle. The story that the Gigantes 
made war against the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divine opponents, was, no doubt, 
told in some of the later Epic poems which have 
perished ; but the earliest positive evidence of its 
existence appears in certain vase - paintings of 
about 600 B.c. Xenophanes (c. 635-600 B.C.) 
^eaks of ‘ battles of the Titans and of the 
Gigantes, and tales of the Centaurs,* as familiar 
themes ; frequent references to the GigantoTnachia 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards ; and its 
popularitj'^ is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is depicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it which has come down 
to us is to be found in the compendium of myth- 
ology which passes under the name of Apollodorus, 
and, in its present form, dates perhaps from the 
Ist or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
I. vi. ) runs as follows : 

'Earth, in her indignation at the overthrow of the Titans, 
gave birth to the Gigantes ; their father was Uranos. They 
were of huge bulk, of irresistible strength, and of frightful 
aspect ; their hair and beards were long and thick, ana th^ 
had scaly serpent-coils In place of legs. They were produced, 
according to some accounts, in Phlegrai, according to others, 
in Pallene. They hurled rocks and blazing tree -trunks 
aipiLnst heaven. Eminent above the rest were Poiyhyrlon and 
Alkyoneus. The latter was immortal as long as he fought in 
the land of his birth. (He had driven off the cows of the Son 
from Erytbeia.) Now the gods had been told by an oracle that 
the Gigantes could not be slain by gods, but would meet their 
death if a mortal Joined in the fight against them. Earth, 
informed of this, was seeking a magic herb, by which 
Gigantes might be secured against death at the hands of a 
mortal also; but Zeus, having commanded Dawn, Moon, and 
Sun to withhold their light, gathered the herb before Earth 
could find it, and, by the agency of Athene, summoned (the 
mortal) Herakles to take part in the fight. Herakles first shot 


I The Greeks accordingly assumed the name Gjawntes to be 
derived from (‘ earth ’) and yivot (' birth '). But this ety- 
mology is inadmissible. A derivation from the root of ydpot ie 
possible, but has not been proved (of. Boisaoq, Diet. ttymoL de 
la lanauc grccque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 147) ; and It Is quite 
as likely that the name is of non-Hellenic origin. 
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down Alkyoneus with an arrow ; and, aa he revived through 
oontaot with the soil, Herakles, at the gutftrestion of Athene, 
dragged him away out of Pallene, whereupon he died. Porphy- 
rion assailed lierakles and Uera ; but Zeus caused him to be 
seized with love of Hera, and, when he sought to do her vio- 
lence, she cried for help ; whereupon Zeus struck him with a 
thunderbolt, and Herakles killed hint with his arrows. Ephi- 
altes was hit in the left eye by an arrow shot by Apollo, and 
in the right eye by an arrow of Herakles. Dionysos killed 
Eurytoe with his thyrsot ; Ilekate slew Klytios [with her 
torches 1]; and Hephaistos struck down [Mimas? i] with lumps 
of red-hot metal. Athene flung the island of Sicily upon 
Enkeindos as he fled ; she also flayed Pallas, and used his skin 
as a shield to protect herself in the fight Polybotes, pursued 
through the sea by Poseidon, had reached the island of Kos, 
when Poseidon broke ofl! a piece of the island and flung it upon 
him ; the little island called Nisyros is the fragment which 
Poseidon flung. Hermes, wearing in the battle the cap of I 
Hades (which makes its wearer invisible), slew Hippolytos ; 
Artemis slew [Aigaion ? IJ ; the Moirai, (fighting i) with clubs of 
bronze, killed Agrios and Thoon. Zeus struck and destroyed 
with thunderbolts the rest of the Oigantes ; and Herakles shot 
them all with his arrows as they were dying.’ 

Here we have the fully developed story of the 
GigffntoTnachia — or, rather, the dry bones of it, 
stripped of the poetical fle.sh and blood. How did 
this story arise ? IMie narrative is built up of dis- 
crete elements ; most of the several incidents were 
current separately before they were included in 
the Gignpt&mnchia. Thus, the combat of Herakles 
with Alkyoneus was known to Pindar {Jst/un. v. 
32, Nein. iv. 27) as an incident helonjidfig to the 
story of Herakles, but unconnected witli the battle 
of the Gi^antes. Pindar's Alkyoneus has not 
vet become a Gigas ; but in a lyric fragment of 
later date (Bergk*, iii. 713), AlUyoneus is called 
‘eldest of the Gigantes.’ Porphyrion was in- 
corporated earlier, for Pindar {Pgih. viii. 12-17) 
speaks of him as * king of the (ligantes ’ ; bnt, 
since the name also occurs (Pans. I. xiv. 6 ) as that 
of a pre-historic king of a district of Attica, it 
may be inferred that his legend also had origin- 
ally a separate existence.* Forphyrion’s assault 
on’ Hera is a replica of several other stories (cf. 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and Leto, (3rion and 
Artemis, etc. ) ; it may be connected with a state- 
ment which occurs elsewhere, that Porphyrion 
‘ was subdued by Aphrodite ’ (schol. Aristoph. 
Av, 554, 1252). A combat of Athene with Enke- 
lados is also included in early representations of 
the battle : and in some accounts (e.g. Batrarhom. 
283 ; Eur. Kykl. 7) Enkelados is singled out as 
chief among the Gigantes. The incident of Athene 
flaying her opponent Pallas and using his skin as 
a shield is another independent myth, a variant 
of which appears in the story of the aigvt^ as told 
in Eur. Ion, 987 ff. Poseidon's combat with Poly- 
botes is a local tradition of Kos ; the evidence of 
art-remains seems to show that its insertion into 


the Gigantomachia had already taken place early 
in the 6th century. 

On general principles it may be presumed that 
eve^ Greek myth was at first known within a 
limited district only. The guardians of some 
sanctuary, or the people of some one tribe or city, 
told a tale about their own special deity or hero. 
Some poet embodied the tale in verse, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency ; the process was repeated again 
and again, with fresh combinations, till the local 
tradition l^came part of the common stock of all 
Greek-speaking peoples ; and the sjstem of myth- 
ology summarized in Apollodorus is the final out- 


> On the textual emendations here adopted, see M. Haver. 
Giaanten, p. 200 IT 

2 The word porphyrion meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
should a Giant be so called ? It has been plausibly conjectur^ 
that the name is a popular oorruptlon of Pyrphmian (' fire- 
^rer*), and that the Gigas-king was originallv a mjpi^iSpos 
wMj s sort of Hephaistos or Prometheua The alteration into 
a bird-name would the more readily suggest Itself, bemuse 
Mveral other mythical persons bore the names of birds ; cf. 
^knos (* swan ’) and hu father-in-law Keyx (* tern 0 , whose 

together. 


and ‘Giant Kingfisher,' pair weU 


come of this long development. Accordingly, w« 
may 8uppo.se that the genu of the Gigantomachia 
was a tradition, current in some particular com- 
munity, concerning a trilnj named Gigantes, which 
had in some w'ay ollended again.st the gods, aiul 
had been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. III. 
viii. 1), and in Bceotia, of the Phlegyai (Paus. IX. 
xxxvi. 2). How the tale first arose, we can only 
guess. It may be that a race of invaders pre- 
served in this form a vague tradition of tneir 
conquest and extirpation of the indigenous in- 
habitants (the conquerors would naturally assume 
their enemies to be also enemies of their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth — a tale of conflict between the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the beneficent 
forces of Nature and tlie destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the Gigantes 
had at first no individual names, and were spoken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current concerning 
individuals in human or otlier shape who had 
foiiglit against this or tliat god. Each of these 
tales had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise; but any such god -defier was liable 
to be brought sooner or later into the cla.ss of 
Gigantes, and thereby maile to contribute a fresh 
element to the growing myth of the G igantornachin . 
For instance, the Odyssey (xi. 305 tl'.) tells of the 
Aloidai, two monstrous brotliers, named Otos and 
Ephialte.s, who, wliile still beardless bqv.s, made 
war on the immortals : ‘ they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on Olympos, and Mount Pelion on Ossa, that 
they might gain access to heaven’; but Apollo 
slew them. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the Gigantes ; but, as they bad 
engaged in a similar enterprise, they were sub- 
sequently confused with them ; and so we find the 
name £phialte.s assigned to one of the comlaiants 
in the Gigantomachia at an early date.* 

Again, the Hesiodic Tfieogonia (147 ff., 617 ff.) 
tells of three monsters, sons of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Briareos, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
had a hundred hands and fifty heads. Their father, 
Uranos, horrified at their threatening aspect, 
imprisoned them beneath the earth ; but, when 
Zeus was engaged in war with the Titans, he was 
told by Gaia that the help of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers would win him victory. Accordingly, he 
released Briareos and his brothers from their 
subterranean prison, and made a compact with 
them ; and so, in the crisis of the nght, the 
monsters struck in on the side of Zeus and his 
adherents, and won the day for them. Thej 
hurled three hundred rocks at once with theu 
stout hands, and darkened the air with missiles, 
and sent the Titans down to Tartaros, and bound 
them in grievous bonds: 'and there (keying 
guard over the imprisoned Titans) dwell Cfyes, 
Kottos, and Briareos, trusty warders in the service 
of Zeus.* 

These monsters seem to be personifications of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (cf. Earth, 
Earth-gods, § 4 ). Their abode is in the depths 
of the earth, in which they were imprisoned from 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to fight for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They side with the supreme god ; yet a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
appears m the statement that Uranos (who is 
ultimately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 

> It ooeurt On the form BipiaUot)OM the name of one of the 
Gigantes on the vaee of 0«re. The word 44UArsr means 
'assaulter,' and was ussd by ths Greeks In the ssoss of 
'nightmare.' 
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the depths. Storm and earthquake, in fact, admit 
of two different interpretations. They are clearly 
manifestations of conflict between superhuman 
combatants ; but are these terrible forces brought 
into action by rebels against the ruling god, or 
by the idling ^od himself against his enemies? 
In the Hesiodic story of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers, it is the latter notion that happens to 
have prevailed. 

In the Iliad also (i. 403) Briareos appears as an 
ally of Zeus. 

Hera, Poseidon, and Athene once soug'ht to put Zeus in 
bonds ; but Thetis summoned to his aid ‘him of the hundred 
hands, whom gods call Briareos, but men naftie him Aigaion : 
he is mightier than his father [viz. Poseidon ?]. And he took 
his seat beside Zeus, exulting in his glory ; and the gods feared 
him, and did not put Zeus in bonds.' Tlie alternative naitid 
Aigaion probably characterizes him as a sea-god and earth- 
shaker, of the type of Poseidon. 

The Ilundred'handed Brothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguishable from the Gigantes ,* 
for they are neither mortals nor opponents of 
Zeus. But, being powerful monsters of like 
nature, thejr too came to be regarded as Gigantes, 
and thus Briareos had a part in the Gigantoniachia 
assigned to him. (The earliest certain instance is 
in Kallimachos, Hynm. Del. 143.) 

Again, the Hesiodic Titanomachia (see art. 
Titans) had something in common with the later 
GigantomarMat since in both alike there was war 
between Zeus and a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal Titans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera- 
ture ; the words rtrdv and ylyai came to be used as 
equivalents (e.g. Eur. Hec. 472, Iph. Taur. 224) ; 
and the Hesiooic Titan Koios was enrolled among 
the Gigantes (Verg. JEn. iv. 179; Propert. iv. 
ix. 48). 

The connexion of the Gigantes with the earth 
from which they had sprang was kept in view 
throughout the development of the myth ; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of the ground, and 
vainly entreating the gods to show mercy to her 
sons. 

The inclusion of various stories of single combats 
helped to determine the parts assigned to the 
several gods. Zens holds the centm position ; 
among the rest, Athene is usually prominent ; 
Poseidon also takes a leading place ; and the picture 
is filled out with other deities. A conspicuous 
part in the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi- 
ally in later times, when the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came to be emphasized. But the 
aid given to the gods by the half-human Herakles 
was, from an early date, a point of special interest 
in the story ; and we see him mounted beside Zeus 
in his chariot, or fighting on foot next to the 
supreme god. The legend of Herakles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one passage of the Iliad (v. 385-404) he 
is even spoken of in terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter agaittsi gods, and is coupl^ with 
the Aloidai. If this view of him had prevailed, 
Herakles himself might have come to he included 
in the list of the Gigantes. But the Dorian hero 
gained recognition among Greeks of all races; 
and, as it was the special biwiness of Herakles to 
slay monsters and evil-doers, it was natural to give 
him a place in the battle in which a wnole tribe of 
such beings was destroyed. Thus the task of 
fighting the Gigantes was added t his other 
laDours, and he became, next to Zens limself, the 
most prominent of the combatants (wee Pindar, 
Nem, i. 67 ; Enrip. Here. Fur. 177). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
eombat of Zeus with Typhoeus. A passing allusion 
in the Iliad (ii. 782) shows knowledge of this 


myth ; and the combat is described in Hesiod 
(ZAeop. 820 ff.). 

After the overthrow of the Titana, Gaia, in union with 
Tartaros, gave birth to Typhoeus, a mighty deity, strong ot 
hand and foot. From his shoulders rose a hundr^ serpent- 
heads with licking tongues and flre-flasbing eyes ; and from 
those heads there issued manifold voices, now such speech as 
the gods use, and now sounds as of bellowing bull ana roaring 
lion and yelping hound, or piercing hisses. And he might have 
been king of gods and men ; but Zeus marked the danger, and 
sprang forth, and hin:led his lightnings, urtd smote the monster's 
heads. Typhoeus fd^. ; and the flame of the thunder-smitten 
enemy of Zeus shot forth among the mountain -dells of ifitna,^ 
and the earth ran like molten metal. Thus did Zeus hurl him 
down to Tartaros. And from Typhoeus spring the evil wind- 
storms which wreck ships at sea, and ruin the works of men on 
land. 

Here the narrator is clearly conscious of the 
meaning of the Nature-myth. Typhoeus is the 
fire-fiend whose work is seen in volcanic eruptions, 
and in the blasting winds which were thought to 
be of similar origin ; and the description of the 
conflict is probably based on accounts of some 
eruption of Mount Etna, transmitted by the Greek 
colonists of Sicily. 

The resemblance of the Typhoeus- fight to the 
various combats included in the Gigantomachia 
(some of which at least had arisen out of similar 
Nature-myths) was sufliciently close to cause 
Typhoeus also to be associated with the Gigantes ; 
and through assimilation to him and other such 
monsters the shape and aspect of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth (Hes. Theog.) they are armed warriors ; and, 
as depicted on early vases, they are indistinguish- 
able in appearance from civilized combatants. 
Later, they appear in the form of savage uicn, 
clothed in beast- skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of weapons. But from the time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly take the 
shape described in Apolloaorus ; head, arms, and 
trunk are human, but in place of legs they have a 
pair of serpent-coils. (The serpent form was the 
more appropriate, because the snake was among 
the Greeks a sym^l of the earth and of the powers 
beneath the earth.) They are sometimes also 
depicted with wings, after the analog of the wind- 
gods — which is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the father of wind-storms. 

Moreover, it was probably through their associa- 
tion with Typhoeus that the Gigantes came to be 
specially connected with volcanic forces ; and this 
notion fed to fresh localizations. The scene of the 
battle was commonly placed in *Phlegra.’ But 
Phlegra ('Land of burmng’) was a mytiiical land 
unknown to geography. Each of the various 
myths which entered into the composite picture 
had its own original site, one in Arcadia, another 
in Attica, a third in Euboea, and so on; but a 
certain •onsensus arose in favour of Pallene, the 
westernmost of the three Chalkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the ADgean. We may 
suppose that the growing myth was carried to that 
region by the c^onists from Chalkis in Euboea 
who settled there. Confusions between similar 
names may have helped to fix the site of the battle 
in the Chalkidic I’allene. (A personage named 
Pallas, who came to be included among the 
Gigantes, was known to local tradition in the 
Arcadian PaXlaniion, in the Achalan Pellene near 
Sikyon, and in the Attic district of Pallene.) 
Moreover, the place was well situated for an 
assault on Olympos, which stood in full view 
across the Gulf of Salonika. Thus it came about 
that, at leaet as early as Herodotus (vii. 123), 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gigantomachia, was 
identified with Pallene. 

There are no conspicuons signs of voloanio action 
in Pallene. But, through the westward coloniza- 

1 Th« reading JBtna here admits ot doubt ; but thora to no 
doubt that ttia thing daaoribad to a volcano in aruptlon. 
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tion, the Greeks became familiar with two volcanic 
regions, the neighbourhoods of Etna and Vesuvius ; 
and the settlers accounted for the outbreaks of 
subterranean fire by the fancy that some enemy 
of the gods lay buried alive beneath the soil. 
Thus, in the Hesiodic Theogonia^ Typlioeus appears 
to be already located at Etna.^ But the imprisoned 
monster might equally well bear other names, and 
was often identified with one or other of the 
Gigantes ; hence comes, for instance, the statement 
in Apollodorus that Athene threw the island of 
Sicily on her opponent Enkelados. The volcanic 
district of the Campanian coast was, for like 
reasons, regarded as the scene of the Giqantomachia^ 
and the name of Phlegra was accordingly applied 
to it (Polyb. III. xci. 7j. 

Again, after Alexander’s conquests, the Greek 
emigrants carried their myths with them to fresh 
regions, and located many of them in their new 
settlements in the East. Thus Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local Gigantomachia of 
its own. 

One incident in the OraBoo-Syrian legend will serve to illustrate 
the pro('e8s of myth making. The name of the city of Damascus 
sounded to Greek ears as if It were derived from the Gr. dam- 
(‘conquer’) and askos (‘wine-skin’): hence was invented a 
Gigas named Askos, who was slain by Zeus or Dionysos, and 
was flayed by the victorious god to make a wine-skui (Phot. 
Bihl. 348. 13, ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1824-26 ; Etifrn. Magn.^ 8.v. 

AafiaoTKos). 

The popularity of the Gigantomachia was in- 
creased by the readiness with which the story lent 
itself to moral and political applications ; for it 
might serve as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of order and legitimate authority in conflict 
with lawless violence. A good example of snch 
applications may be seen in the first Pythian Ode 
of Pindar. Addressing Hioro, the monarch of 
Syracuse, the pfiet deals with the story of Typhoeus; 
and in his hands the myth becomes a parable, in 
which Zeus stands for harmony, and Typhoeus for 
discord. Hiero is the human ^eus, w'hose life-task 
is to beat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely bound ; that is, to maintain peace an<l 
prosperity against unruly factions within his 
realm ; to crush the foreign foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism — tlie barbarous Carthaginians 
and Etruscans — and, further (so the poet hints), to 
see to it that within his own soul, too, the forces of 
order and harmony prevail ; else, he whom men 
now praise as a king might come to find them 
curse him as a tyrant. 

Pindar elsewhere (PythMix, 16) couples Typhoeus 
with the king of the Gigantes. Under whichever 
name^ the enemies of the gods are spoken of, the 
significance of the story is the same ; and it was 
with some such meaning that the myth of the 
Gigantes was repeatedly employed in plastic art. 
Thus the Megarians (c. 650 B.c.) sculptured the 
Gigantomachia on the treasure-house which they 
dedicated at Olympia as a thank-oflering for a 
victory over their neighbours of Corinth. At 
Athens, before the Persian invasion, the same sub- 
ject was already represented in the sculptures of 
the earlier temple of Athene on the Akropolis; 
after the Persian war, it was carved on the meAopea 
of the Partlienon, and on the shield of Phidias’ 
colossal statue of Athene ; and it was depicted in 
the embroideries of the roVie which the Athenians 
presented to the goddess of their city at eacli 
Panathenaic festival. The Gigantomachia was an 
appropriate subject for an offering to the warlike 
goddess, who was prominent in trie story of the 
fight ; but, at the same time, the Gigantes might 

I The Iliad (ii. 782) places * the bed of Typhoeus ’ in * the land 
of the Arimi,’ a mythical country, which in later times (Verg. 
JSn, br. 716) was sometimes identified with the island of ischfa 
off the Oomnanian coast. Pindar {Pyth. 1. 17, vlii. le, fr. tt2, 
98) names Kilikia as the birthplace of Typhoeus or 'Typbon, 
* tha land of the Arimi * (<.«. KilUcia ?) as the place of his defeat, 
and Campania and Etna as the places where he lies imprisoned. 


be taken to represent the Persian enemy, and the 
battle-scene served to symbolize the victories won 
against harharlsrn and impious presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salamis. A Gigantomachia 
was also conspicuous amon^ the sculptures of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Eurip. Ion, 206 If.). 

The irruption of Gallic honles into northern 
Greece and Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.C. sug- 
gested a fresh apjilication of the story. Kalli- 
iiiachos {Hymn. Del. 174) speaks of the Gauls as 
* late-born Titans {i.e. Gigantes) from the furthest 
West.* Attalus i. of Pergamon (Paus. I. xxv. 2), 
after his great victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of sculpture, representing re- 
spectively the battle he had won, the battle of 
Marathon, the Gigantomachia^ and the fight of 
the Athenians against the Amazons; thus coupling 
his own victory with that of Marathon, and phicing 
beside each of them a mythic prototype. So also 
the Battle of the Gigantes was the subject chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on the 
citadel of Pergamon by a successor of Attalus I. 
(c. 180 B.c.) to commemorate the defeat of the 
barbarous invaders by the forces of Hellenic civili- 
zation. This monument took the shape of a great 
altar ; and along the sides of the rectangular block 
of building which formed the altar- platform there 
ran a continuous hand of sculpture, over 400 feet 
in length, in which all the chief deities of the 
Greek I’antlieon were represented, each engaged 
in combat with some special adversary. Of the 
Gigantes, who are falling stricken before the vic- 
torious gods, or ottering hopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human shape, and might be taken 
for idealized^portraits of Gallic combatants; some 
are men with serpent-legs ; some have wings spring- 
ing from their slioulders ; and here and there ap- 
pears some more bestial monster. 

References to the Gigantomachia are frequent in 
Latin poetry, Horace (Ocf. ill. iv. 42 tt‘., II. xii. 6 fT.) 
found in it a type of the work accomplished by 
Augustus in suppressing the anarchy of the Civil 
Wars, and establishing the peace and order of the 
Roman Empire. Ovid began a poem on the sub- 
ject in his vouth {Amor. ii. i. 11). In the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his Dionysiahx^ 
makes numerous references to the myth, and 
(bk. 48) introduces an episode of his own inven- 
tion, in which Dionysos single-handed fights the 
whole tribe of Gigantes, but refrain.s from destroy- 
ing them, in order that something may’ Ije left for 
Zeus to do; Claudian (c. A.D. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Gigantomachia, the first 129 lines of 
which are extant ; and a ixirtion of a Greek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to us 
under the name of Claudian. 

The Cyclopes {Kyklopts)^ as described in the 
Odyssey^ are giants in the sense in which the word 
‘ giant^ is used in our nursery tales ; but they 
were not called Gigantes by the Greeks. The 
sto^ of the encounter of Odysseus with the man- 
eating ogre Polyphemos is told in Od. ix. Poly- 
phemos, a son of Poseidon and a sea-nymph {Od. 
i. 71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Ky Iclopea, 
who dwell on the coast of some unspecifiea land m 
the western seas. The Kykloi>e8 are housed in 
oaves ; they do not cultivate the soil, hut live on 
the natural products of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are * a law- 
less folk * ; ' they have no gatherings for eounoil * ; 
each lives apart, ‘giving law to his children and 
wives,* and ‘ they reck not one of another.* So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of savages 
(cf. Od. vi. 6, where we are told that the Phaiakes 
migrated to Scheria^ because in their earlier abode 
they suffered from the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘over- 
bearing men, who used to harry them*). But 
Polyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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by his huge bulk and strength (he can lift a rock 
which could not be moved by two-and-twenty wag- 
gons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes 
he has a single eye in his forehead. 

^ The Homeric conception of the Kyklopes per- 
sisted throuj^h all later Greek and Homan litera- 
ture Euripides adheres to it closely in his 

satyric drama Kyklops, In post- Homeric times 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localized on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Eur. KyU. 20 ; 
Thuc. vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of Poly- 
phemos was the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, which was told in a poem of Philoxenos 
(c. 398 B.C.), and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif- 
ferent sense, which first occurs in the Hesiodic 
Theogonia, The Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 
handed Brothers. The three Kyklopes are named 
Brontes (‘Thunder*), Steropes (‘Lightning*), and 
Arges (‘Flash,* or ‘Flashing Thunderbolt*); and 
‘they gave Zeus the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to the gods, 
except in this, that each of them had a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft* {XKeog, 
139-146). Those parts of the narrative which have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure; 
but the meaning appears to be that they were 
imprisoned beneath the earth by their father, 
Uranos (i6. 154 If.), and that Zeus, when about to 
fight against the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in latitude, ‘gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, and lightning’ (501-506). Armed in 
this fashion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712) ; and it is in the strength of the same 
weapons that he still rules over gods and men (506). 

The Hesiodic narrative of the TitawnnacMa seems to have 
been constructed by interweaving two distinct versions of the 
story. In one of the two, Zeus owes hie victory over the Titans 
to the heip of the Hundred-handed Brothers ; in the other, be 
owes it to the lightning-weapons with which he is provided by 
the Kyklopes. 

The Hesiodic Kyklopes have nothing in common 
with the Kyklopes of the Odyssey^ except that they 
are one-eyed. They are not men, but immortals ; 
they are beings of the same order as the Hundred- 
handed Brothers ; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is probable 
that they were originally demons of the thunder- 
storm, and were at first imagined as themselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning, but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were offered on 
an altar in or near the sanctuary of Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth (Pans. n. ii. 2) were pre- 
sumably storm -demons of this kind. 

The Hesiodic conception of the Kyklopes sur- 
vive in later literature side by side with the dif- 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
Odyssey, As forgers of thunderbolts, they were 
associated with Hephaistos, the metal-worker of 
the gods (Orph. Theog, fr. 92, Abel), and were de- 
scribed by Alexandrian and Roman poets as work- 
men employed in his service (Kallim. Hymn to 
Artemis, 46 ft*.); and the smithy in which they 
worked was located in some volcano (Lipara 
[Kallim. /.c.] ; an island near Lipara [Verg. ^n. 
viii. 416 ff.]; Etna [Verg. Geora, iv. 173]). The 
immortal lightning-makers of the Hesiodic Thso^ 
gonid seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odyssey in the story that the Kyklopes were 
killed by Apollo, who was angered with them be- 
cause they had supplied Zeus with the thunderbolt 
with which he slew Apollo’s son Asklepios (Hes. 
Eoiai, fr. 47, Gfittling ; Pherekydes, schol. Eur. 
Ale, 1 ; Apollod. III. x. 4). 


The Kyklopes were also spoken of as the builders 
of certain ancient fortress- walls, especially those 
of Tiryns, Mykenai, and Argos (Pindar, fr. 169, 
Bergk; Eur. Here, Fur. 15, 944, Iph. Aul, 1500; 
Strabo, viii. 372 ; Paus. ii. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Tiryns were constructed of huge blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that tneir builders were 
beings possessed of more than human strength ; and 
the notion that these builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been pp^gested either by the Homeric nar- 
rative, in which tne Kyklops Polyphemos heaves 
vast masses of rock, or by the Hesi^io conception 
of the Kyklopes as skilleo artificers. 

The origin of the name Kyklopes is unknown. 
The Greek word kyklops might mean ‘ round-eved * 
(it was used by I’armenides as an epithet of the 
moon), but this meaning is not specially appro- 
priate either to the one-eyed Polyphemos or the 
Odyssey or to the one-eyed lightning-makers of 
Hesiod. As to the notion of a being with one eye 
in his forehead, compare the description given oy 
Pausanias (li. xxiv. 5) of an old statue of Zeus in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in the 
forehead. This may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god ; and it is possible that the god 
wmom it represented may have been originally 
called ‘Kyklops,’ though in later times it was 
supposed to be a statue of Zeus. The ‘ one-eyed 
Arimaspoi’ of Aristeas (iEsch. Prom, Vinct. 830; 
Herod, iv. 27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of the Odyssey, 

It may be conjectured that the name Kyklopes 
was first used to signify demons of the thunefer- 
storm, and that the poet of the Odyssey (or some 
earlier story-teller whom he followed), working 
into his narrative an old tale of an ogre outwitted 
and blinded by a bold and cunning hero, made the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tribe of savages, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm-demons. 

Among the many representations of the Oigantomaahia In 
art, the following are specially noteworthy : Ionic Amphora 
from Otnre, Louvre (Overbeck, Kumtmpth, Atlas, Leipzig, 
1872-89, Taf. iv. 8); Megarian Treasury at Olympia (Q. Treu, in 
Ourti us- Adler, Olympia, Textband ill., Berlin, 1897, pp. 6-16, 
and Tafelband ill., Taf. Ii., iii.); Vase of Erginos, painted by 
Aristophanes, Berlin, 2681 (Gerhard, Or. und str. Trinkteh, 
ii., iii. ; Overbeck, v. 8) ; Amphora from Melos, Louvre 
(Ravaisson, Menuments grscs, Paris, 1876. iv. ; J US Iii. 816) ; 
Altar-frieze of Pergamon, Berlin (Puchsteln, Beschrstbung der 
Skulpturen aus Pergamon, Berlin, 1895, Die Skulpturen des 
Perffamm^JUiumims in Photographien, do., 1908 ; Pontremoli- 
Oollignon, Pergams, Paris, 1900, oh. 6). 

LirKRATURA— M. Mayer, Die Oigantm und Titaneninder 
antiken Sage und Kunet, Berlin, 1887 ; Preller-Robert, Or. 
Mythol.*, do. 1887, 1. 68-78 ; P. Koepp, cte Qigantomaekim in 
poeseos artieque mmumentis tutu, Bonn, 1888; J. Ilberg and 
£. Kuhnert, * Qiganten,' In Roscher, 1886 ; L. K. Parnell, in 
JHS HI. 801, Iv. 122, vi. 102, vH. 251. On the Kyklopes, see 
W. Mannhardt, AnU Wald- und FeldeulU, Berlin, 1877, pp. 
103-112. W. Scott. 

GIFTS (Primitive and 8avage).--i. General 
conception among uncivilized peoples as to the 
nature of the transaction of giving. — (1) It has 
commonly been assumed that the ‘presents* of 
savages and barbarians are the outcome of the 
same feelings and intentions as those of the modem 
man. Our act in giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of spontaneous Ifounty without thought of 
a return. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympathy. But with the primi- 
tive man it is otherwise ; and^ of him we may 
say generally what has been said of the western 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift he is 
absolutely ignorant.^ 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
apparent, to be found. 

I J. Bimpaon, * Observations on the W. Esquimaux and the 
Country they inhabit,' in Further Papers reUsting to the reeeni 
Arctic Expeditions, presented to both Bouses of ParliammU, 
January 1866, London, 1855, p. 926. 
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Thus Parry 1 tells us that on one occasion he received a 
present from a grateful Eskimo, who looked tor nothing in 
return, although to give a counter-gift was the habitual prac- 
tice of his people ; and HowittSsays of the Dieri that they made 
presents to a white man whose advocacy had saved the life of 
one of their tribesmen. Finsoh ^ states expressly of natives on 
the banks of the Oaprivi River that they expected no return for 
their presents of food ; and von Siebold * gives a similar account 
of the Ainus of Yezo. The Aleut, if he makes a present, even to 
a wealthy man, is said to expect no recompense ; A and, among 
the Banaka and Bapuku, the donor can demand a counter-gift 
onW when he is poorer than the recipient. Among the Bogos 
and Abyssinians, a gift called majbetot by the former and 
kcUatha by the latter is given to a relative impoverished or 
ruined by war, on condition that the donor may recover it if he 
falls on evil days, or if tlie recipient recovers his position.? 
Again, it is not unusual for a tribe on the occasion of a visit to 
a friendly tribe to make presents ; and of this we have an 
instance in the gift-dance of the Wintun.^ But it is to be kept 
in view that the g^fc-dancers receive similar gifts when the visit 
is returned. 

(3) Further, it is to be observed that amongst many 
peoples — the Yahgan of Cape Horn,* for example, 
and some of the natives of worth Queensland — 
the distributor, in sharing food, keeps little or 
nothing for himself ; “ and it is a commonplace 
that the rudest savage is often profuse in his hospi- 
tality, which frequently includes a parting gift to 
his guest, it may be in tlie form of provisions for 
his journey (see 3 (9) below, and art. Strangers). 
But it does not follow that such conduct is due to 
a spirit of unseltish liberality. For, where the 
supply of food is uncertain, and procurable only 
by the joint exertions of the community, it is not 
unnatural that he who has a superfluity will give, 
on the understanding that he will receive a return 
when he requires it.“ And, where there is no pro- 
vision for public entertainment, to travel, especi- 
ally if the country is insecure, would he highly 
iiaiigerous, if not impossible, were it not for a 
hospitality based upon the experience that ‘he 
who is the host to-day may oe the guest to- 
morrow.* 

(4) In the vast majority of instances, however, 
the gift is given on the understanding or, at all 
events, in the expectation that the recipient will 
make a return, either by giving something, or by 
doing or abstaining from doing something. ** 

3. Return in the form of a material thing. — 
( 1 ) The >Jew Zealander sometimes gave away 
every article which he possessed ; but he always 
expected an equivalent, and frequently, like the 
natives of Tahiti, dropped a hint of what lie wanted 
in return.^* The Yahgan are ready to share what 
they have with others. They desire to possess in 

1 Jcum. of a Second. Voyage, London, 1824, p. 262. 

8 Nat. Tribee of S.E. Australia, London, 19(14, p. 822. 

3 Sarnoafahrten, Heisen in Kaiser Wilheltns-Land, etc., Leip- 
zig, 1888, p. 301. 

4 Nipj^, Leyden, 1852, ii. 237 ; of. A. von Krusenabern, 
Voyage round the World in the Years 1803-6, London, 1818, 
iL 71, 76. 

® W. H. Dali, Alaska and its Resources, Boston, 1870, p. 395. 

• S. R. Stcinmetz, Rcehtsverholtnissevon eingeborenen, Vblkem 
in Afrika vnd Ozeanien, Berlin, 1908, p. 56. 

7 W. Munzinger, Ueber die Sitten und Recht d. Bogos, Winter- 
thur, 1859, p. 72. 

* S. Powers, ‘ Tribes of Oalifornia,’ Contributions to N. Ameri- 
ean Ethnology, Washington, 1877, iii. 338. 

3 T. Bridges, Maeurs et ooutumes des Fudgient, tr. P. Hyadea 
(B5AP, 1884), p. 182. 

13 0. Lumholtz, AtnongCannibals, London, 1889, p. 199. 

D Cf. W. G. Sumner, * The Yakuta,* JAI xxxi. [1901] 68 f. 

U Parry, p. 626. 

13 £. Westemiarck, MI, London, 1906, i, 681 ; aee llannteau- 

Letourneux, La Kabylie et les eoutumes kahyles, Paris, 1872-73, 
ii. 44; D. Grantz, The History ofGrf‘fntand,Knt:. tr. , London, 1820, 
i. 172 f. ; F. Kanaen, Eskimo Lije, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1893, p. |17 ; 
W. hrett, Jud. Tribes of London, 1868, p. 347 ; T. M. 

WInterliottom, Account of the Nat. Africans in the Neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, London, 1803, i. 214 ; W. S. i.nd K. 
Routledge, WitA a PrehisUmic People : The Akikuyu of British 
East Africa, Ixindon, 1910, p. 246. 

14 Of. W. Jett^, * On the Medicine-Men of the Ten’a,' JRAI 
mvil [1907] 167. 

13 J. 8. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealmders, 
London, 1840, ii, I67f. 

13 E. Shortland, TVad. and Superstitions of the New Zea- 
iandere, Loudon, 1864, p. 199 ; J. Cook and J. King, A Voyage 
to the Paeijle Ocean ... in the Years 1776-81, do. 1784, ii. 73. 


order to give.' At the same time, they know that 
they will be well repaid by counter-gifts.* In 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that mis- 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
w'ho imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a trifle, while the natives think that 
they have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return.* The case of the 
Andamanese is similar. Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an interchange of gifts, 

* thr hosts taking the initiative ; and a fracas not infrequently 
ens'ies, for donor and recipient are not always of a mind as 
reg irds the relative value of their presents.* 4 

Ir Amboyna, the recipient of a gift says, ‘ Friend, 
y lu have given me this ; with what shall I recom- 
pense you?'* and a note is taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremony, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may be given in return.* 

*They [the natives of Rotuma] have the faksoro. If a man, 
say, wants a pig for a feast, he goes to another who has plenty, 
and asks him for one. He cannot well refuse, but in his turn 
is entitled to ask for somethit^ at some future time.*? 

Again, the Drummond islanders 

* seemed to have no idea of receiving anything as a gratuity, 
but instantly made a return of something for whatever was 
given them * ; 

and the inhabitants of other islands of the Kings- 
mill group 

‘ never buy or sell, but, if any person desires an article which 
Miother has, he asks for it, and, if not too valuable or esteemed, 
is seldom refused. It is the general nndersUinding that such 
favours are to be returned, and that the request should only be 
made by persons who can afford to do so.’ 8 ‘ “ (jive ” and “give 
back *' make the longest friends, if there is luck withal . . . gift 
always looks for return.** 

The * potlatch,* or gift- festival, prevails among 
all the coast tribes of British Conuubia. By a 
well-understood rule, which has the force of a law 
of honour, every recipient of a gift is bound to 
I return twice its value at some future day ; and in 
; tliis repayment his relatives are expected to assist 
him ; they are, indeed, deemed to be his sureties.'® 
So, too, among the Eskimos of Point Barrow, on 
I the occasion 01 high festivals to which neighbours 
I are invited, gifts are exchanged, especially among 
I the wealthy, in expectation of a return.^' 

Similar a<‘o.ountti are given of the natives of New Caledonia, 
the MarshalH^ and Caroline lfilanderA,i‘i the Saninans,>4 the 
eaetern isiandera of Torres Straila,^'^ like TliiigilH and Haidaa,^? 
the Saliah and lani!:,!^ gome of the Indian lubes of North 


1 Hyailp-lx^mker, M’xhioh wif'ntijujue du Cap Horn, 1888, 
1883, Pans, ISkU, 2 (3 

3 Bridges, pp. 179, lb’2. • H>adei«-I)eniker. vil. 243. 

4 E. II. Man, On the Original Inhabitants uj the Andaman 
^elands. LoruJnn. pp. 27, 120, 172. 

4 Riedel, iJe slnik- rn kroesharUje rassen tusschen Selebes en 
^apua, Hague, 1886, p. 43 ; eee p. 192 as to Walabela Islands, 
nd p. 371 as to Leti, Moa, and Lakor. 

6 fh. p. 80. 

? J. Stanley Gardiner, *The NatWea of Rotuma,* JAl xxviL 

l (8981 408. 

3 C. Wilkee, Narrative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition dur- 
ng the Years ]8S8-hS, London and Philailclphia, 1845, v. 49, 89. 
V Vigfiissoo-Powell, Corpus Poetieum Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
. 12 . 

H. Hale, Remarks on ths Ethnd. cf British Columbia [in 
Report of the British Association for ths A doancernent tfSeience 
. . tn 1800], Ijondon, 1891 , p. 666 f. An account of the festival 
B given atp. 688 ff. See also M. Macfle, Vatscoinrr Island and 
British Columbia, liondon, 1866, p. 429 f. ; O. Hill-Totil, British 
N. America : 1. * The l«'ar West— The Home of the Satish and 
0^n6,* liondon, 1907, p. 165; J. Q. Frazer, TotemUtn and 
Exogamy, [g>ndon, 1910, iii. 262, 804, note. Note the custom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of Islands in Torres 
Straite ( Reports of the Cambr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, 
Cambridge, 1912, Iv. 810!.). 

iic/x/rf of ths Intemat. Polar Bxpsd. to Point Barrow, 
Alaska, Washington, 1886, p. 41. 

13 O. Lambert, * Mceura et superst. de la tribu B61ep (Nouvelle 
C^14doriie),* Les Miuswns oathotigues, Paris, 1880, xii. 389. 

13 J. Kohler, * Reohtd. MarsohalUnsulaner,*^ VR W xiv. [Stutt- 
gart, 1900] 440. 

14 L. H. Ouliok, * Micronesia,* NauHoal Mag. and Naval 
Chron., London, 1802, p. 180. 

« Wilkes, ii. 127, 

w Reports of ths Cambr. Anthrop. Ewped. to Toms Straits, 
Oambridge, 1908, vi. 118-119, 186 f. ; see also J. Kohler, * Recht 
d. Papuas ’ ZVRWxKv. [19001 370. 

1? 8. Kohler, * l^htavergleiobende Skisaen,* ib. vUi. (1880] 80 
MO. HiU-Taut, 160. 
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Oarolina,^ the Wanika,3 the Waniamwesi.s the Masai, « and 
the Samoyeds.i^ 

(2) Very frequently a small present is given in 
the hope of receiving a large one in return— a 
practice wliich illustrates the point of the saying 
‘ beneiicia non obtrunduntur/® In Nigeria the 
present which the king sends to the stranger is ‘ in 
every case to be regarded, not as an exjuession of 
good-will, but as tlie formal demand for a larger 
present*;’ and Livingstone* sneaks of the prac- 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of making 
‘a very small gift, which is to win back to the 
donor at least twice its value.* If a native is 
asked to sell some article, he declines on the 
ground that it is seguati — it is not for sale, it is a 
compliment. The Ghiboque ‘ are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever they 
choose in return’;* the Wahkiacums olfer pres- 
ents, expecting tliree or four times their value in 
return.^* 

(3) While the donor always expects a return, he 
does not always stipulate for the precise shape 
which it shall take. Thus, at Wytoohee — an 
island of the Paumoto group — the inhabitants 
accepted with gratitude and delight anything 
given in return for the articles taken from them ; “ 
and, although the Bakairi exchanged the special- 
ties of one district for those of another, they knew 
notliing of the practice of bartering specific article 
for specific article.^* Sometimes the savage throws 
out a hint of what he wants ; and sometimes 
nothing else will serve him but the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of his industry or skill 
— the result it may be of the labour of months 
or years — for a mere trifle ; while instances are 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

As to the savage’s ignorance of or indifference to value, see 
J. Viehe, Ovaherero^ ap. B. 11. Steinuietz, p. 813 ; O. F. de 
Oviedo, [Jifit. nat. et des 1 tides, tr. J. Peleur, Paris, 1556, pt. 
i. bk. V. cap. iii. p. 76a ; D. Orantz, 1. 161 ; K. Schoinburgk, 
Reisen in Rnt.-Guiava in J840-44, Leipzig:, 1847, i. 176; A. 
Donaldson Snnth, Through ITnknottm African Countries, Ijon- 
don, 1897, p. 277 f. ; O. Dapper, Descr. de VAfriqm, Amsterdam, 
1686, p, 889; O. VV. Stow, JS'afim Races of S. Africa, London, 
1906, p. 260. See also R. C, Temple, ‘ Begrinninprs of Curreney,’ 
JAlxx\x. ri899J 101 f. ; F. Schultze, Psychol, der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1900, p. 2i.^>ff. ; J. Kohler, ZVRW xxli. fl909] 298; A. 
Sartonus von Waltershausen, ‘Die Entstehungd. Tauschhandels 
in Polynesien,’ Zeitschr. f. Social- und Wirthschaftsgesoh. iv. 
[Weimar, 1896] 69 ff . 

(4) Thus this primitive practice of exchanging 
articles partakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the whole, it seems best 
to regard the transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 


I J. Lawson, Hist, of Carolina, London, 1714, p. 2.32. 

* J. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
during 18 rears* Residence in East Africa, London, 1860, 

Kohler, ‘Daa Banturecht in OsUfrika,' ZVRW xv. 
[1901] 46. 

4 M. Merker. Die Masai, Berlin, 1004, p. 206. 

4 P. von Stenin, ‘ Gewohnheitsrecht der Samojedcn,* Globus, 
lx. [1801] 187 ; see also E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, London, 
1890, repr. from the 3rd ed. 1S42, pu. 1S5 f., 263. 

® See R. M. Meyer, ‘ Ziir Oesch. des Schenkens, Zeitsehr. filr 
Kulturgesch. v. [1897] 25. * t j 

7 C. H. Robinson, Eigeria, Our Latest ProtectoraU, London, 

Livingstone, Narr. of an Bxped. to Um Zambesi 
Mind its Tributaries, 1858-OU, London, 1865, p. 87. ^ 

• D. Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Researches tn S. Africa, 

^^0 M* Lewis*and W. Clarke, Travels to the Source of the Missouri 
River \ . . in the Years 180h-6, new ed., London, I8lb, ii. 871. 
Other instonces are given by Hamilton-Onerson, The SiUnt 
Trade, IMinburgh, 1903, p. 19. 

II C Wilkes i. 322. 

1* K. von den Steinen, Unter d. Naturv'dlkem ZenitairBta- 

Berlin, 1894, p. 834. ^ .. 

E. Shortland, p. 199 ; Cook and King, u. 78. 

14 A. Ross, Adventures of the First Settlers on fjs Or^on or 
Columbia River, London, 1849, p. 328 ; B. Spencer, Horn Eaped. 
to C. Australta, London, 1896, pt. iv. p. 85 f. 


determined by purely commercial considerations.* 
See below, 5(1). 

3. Return consisting of an act or of an absten- 
tion from acting.— (1) We come now to the second 
class of instances — those, namely, in which the 
recipient makes a return, not by giving something, 
but by doing or abstaining from doing something. 
It is stated to be ‘ the universal custom of the East 
for none to present himself before a superior, more 
especially the king, without a present.** Free- 
will offerings W1>e brought to the chieftains of old 
Germany ; * and a similar practice prevailed in 
Mexico, and among the Chlbchas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiii,® in New Caledonia,* 
among the MonbutLu,* and in Sumatra.’ On the 
Lucalla, each district from which representatives 
attend the fair must give a present to the chief 
within whose territory it is held.* Very frequently 
the protection of a king or headman, and his per- 
mission to enter the country, to trade within it, 
or to leave it, must be purchased with gifts (see 
art. Strangers) ; and it has been observed that 
the stranger may have less to suffer from beggars 
in a despotic than in a republican country, it 
being presumed tliat on his first arrival he had 
satisfied the greatest beggar of all — namely, the 
king.® 

It may be noted by the way, that of the presents, of which 
the original purpose was to secure the protec;tion of a superior, 
many lose in course of time their voluntary character. In 
Fiji, forced presents were made to vastis by their hosts ; W and 
in New Zealand, n and among certain Katllr tribes, chiefs 
on visiting expect to receive large presents from their enter- 
tainers, the revenue they derive being really a tax. 7* Hpenoer 
points out that, where the political head assumes universal 
ownership, he recompenses his subordinates by giving them 
gift8.74 Thus, liberality is expected from the chief ; so that, 
among the Abipones, for example, he must give what be has, 
even when asked for the garment on his back.*® * We still have 
in vails and Ohristmas-boxes to servants, etc., the remnants 
of a system under which fixed remuneration was eked out by 
gratuities— e. system itself sequent upon the earlier system under 
which gratuities formed the only remuneration.’ i® The system 
to which Spencer alludes is in full force in the East. An Oriental 
ex)>ect8 not only to he paid for his services at the stipulated rate, 
but to receive a gift on leaving his employer ; and this expecta- 
tion prevails among persons in all ranks of society.^T 

(2) No one consults a prophet,** or a priest or 
priestess,*® without giving presents ; and, in New 
Guinea, the Toaripi tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts.®* If bananas are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 


1 See W. Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilization in 
its Economic Aspects (i. * Ancient Times '), Cambridge, 1898, 
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3 A. H. L. Heeren, Histor. Researches into the Polities. Inter- 
emirse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, Ox- 
ford, 183;^, i. 412 ; cf. Jg sn, l K IQi®, Ps 721®. 

^'Tao.Germ. 15; see J. Grimm, Devtsehe ReehtsaJterthUnurt, 
Gottingen, 1881, p. 24.5 f. 

4 Authorities in H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 
1879, i 369. 

® V. de Rochas, La Nouvelle Calidonic ct ses habitants, Paris, 

1862, p. 261. 

Emin Pasha in Central Africa, tr. Mrsi B. W. Felkin, 
London, 1888, p. 206. 

7 W. Marsden, The History cf Sumatra, London, 1788, 
p. 276. 

® 11. von Wissmann, My Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, 1891, p. 126. 

9 J. L. Krapf, pp. 275, 370. 

I® J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among ths Islands cf the 
Western Pacific, London, 1863, p. 266. 

D Polack, L 40. 

12 T. Nauhaus, ‘Begierungsformu. Gerichtsbarkeitd. Kaffem,' 
ZE xiii. (Berlin. 1881) 351. 

1 ® See A. van Gennep, Tahou et tot&misme d Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, p. 97. Many other instances will be found in 
Spencer, 869-372 ; see also 8. K. Steiumetz, p. 46, note 2. 

14 § 876 ; F. H. Lang, Die Waschambala, ap. Bteinmetz, 

p. 268. 

1® M. Dobrizhoffer, An Account cf the Abipones, tr. from the 
Latin, London, 1H22, ii. 107. 
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17 H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, London, 
1896, p. 827. 

18 1 8 97r., 1 K 14», 2 K 8*. 

i» A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoplee cf the Gold Coast qf 
West Africa, London, 1887, p. 124. 

20 J ^ibalmers, « Toaripi,* JAI xxvil. [1898] 888. 
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of them as a gift to the zogo le, who makes a charm 
to ensure a plentiful crop and presents are given 
to the medicine-man for nis services in treating the 
sick,^ and, if the latter dies, in ascertaining vmose 
witchcraft slew him.* If he fails to cure, he must 
return the gifts.* 

(3) Often the purpose of the gift is to procure the 
abandonment of rights. Among the Jekris, Sobos, 
and Ijos, the son-in-law gives his father-in-law 
a das/i {i.e, a present) on the birth of the first 
child ; * while, among the Ba-Yaka, on a child’s 
birth, the chief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls to the father ; and, as soon as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
belongs, and from which the father cannot even 
purchase it.* Again, there are cases in which the 
bridegroom is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in which the bride refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until she has received a present 
from his friends.^ Sometimes a present is given 
by the brideCToom to his mother-in-law, to signify 
that the bride is thenceforth separated from the 
home of her girlhood ; * and with this gift may be 
coTiipared that given, among the Chamorroj by 
members of the bride’s and bridegroom’s families to 
the latter’s mother.* Somewhat similar is the 
case of tlie bride in Uganda. During the first 
month of marriage she veils her face ; and the 
bridegroom is permitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be eaten by her and her 
friends.^® A present of money procures a similar 
privilege in modem Egypt. “ 

(4) Sometimes a gift serves as compensation for 
loas. Thus, among the Banaka and Bapuku, it is 
obligatory on a husband whose wife has died to 
give something to her family ; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a present to the relatives 
of his mother.^* The T)6n^ recognize the former 
obligation.^* 

(5) In Ashango-land, if a stranger accepts a 
present from the natives, he is bound to make 
some stay in their district. 

(6) Crime is expiated,^® and peace is purchased,'* 
by making pre.sents. Again, a tabu may be re- 
moved by a gift of food ; and by presents the 
imposition of a tabu may be bought otf. ** 

(7) It is a world- wide practice for the suitor to 
open his suit by making a gift, it may be to the 


1 A. E. Hunt, ‘Ethnog^r. Notes on the Murray Islands, Torres 
Straits,* JA / xxviii. [1898] 8. 

» JettA, pp. 167, 171 (Ten’s). 

» A. C. Ilollis, TAe ATandt, Oxford. 1909, p. 71 (NandiV 

< JetU, loe. eii. 

» R. K. Granville and F. N. Roth, * Notes on the Jekris. Sobos. 
and Ijos,’ JAl xxviii, [1898] 107. 

• E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, * Notes on the Ethnocraphy of 
the Ba-Yaka/ JAl xxxvi. [19U6J 46. 

^ W. Crooke, ‘ The Hill Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,* 
JAl xxviii. [1898] 239 f. , also Native* ofNorthom India, London. 
1907, p. 210 ff. 

8 P. Desoifrnies, Die Mtalala, ap. Steimnet*, p. 278. 

* C. £. Meinioke, Die Inteln de* *liUm Ocean*, Leipziir 

1876-76, n. 407. ^ 


10 O. K. Baskerville, Die Waganda, ap. Bteinmetz, p. 190. 
As to Tbonga clans, see H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
African Tribe, London, 1912, pp. 113, 115. 

u liane, p. 166, Other instances will be found in A. van 
Oennep, Rite* de paesage, Paris, 1909, pp. 170 ff., and note 
181, 188 f., 188 f. ; see esp. p. 177. 

12 Bteinmeu, pp. 37, 40. i* O. Hill-Tout, p. 147. 

14 p. B. du Chaillu, A Journey to AsAanpo-Iand, London, 1867, 
p. 328 ; see also p. 243. 

10 Bridfifes, p, 177 ; F. Parkman, The Jeeuit* in North America 
in tiie SeoentcerUh Century^, London, 1886, p. 364 ; T. Williams 
and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijian*, 2nd ed, by R. 8. Rowe, 
London, 1860, i. 31 ; Hepfyrte of the Cambridge Anthrep. 
to Torre* Strait*, Cambridge, 1908, vl. 99. 

10 J. Koscoe, ‘The Bahima,’ JHAJ xxxvii. [1907] 108 ; Riedel, 
p. 446 (Wetar) ; L. Loria, ‘ Notes on the Ancient War Cu^ms 
of the Natives of Logea and the Neighbourhood/ Colonial Re- 
port*, Annual, no. 168, Brttish New Guinea (1894-96), Undon. 
1896, p. 63 ; 1 8 x . 

17 See 4 (a) (8) below ; cf. the jing *ang of the KhaMs (P. E. T. 
Qurdon. The KhaHia, London, 1907, p. 77). 

1* R. H. Oodrington, The Melaneetan*, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 


girl’s father,' or to her family,* or to her and her 
relations,* or to her alone.* Sometimes this gift i» 
handed to the girl’s mother,® or, where she does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.* If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many case* 
returned.’ Among the Lapps* and the Siena,* 
presents are given at every stage of the courtship 
to the girl and her relatives ; while among the 
Bororo'* and the Orang-Ot of Borneo" it is the 
lady who begins the courtship hy giving presents 
to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
of presents by the intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony ;*• 
while, in many instances, present-giving seems to 
be recognized as the only solemnity.'* 

It may be noted that Westeriuarck (p. 395) and Kohler (* Daa 
Eecht d. Birmanen,* ZVRW vi. [1886] 167, ‘Daa Oewohnheita- 
recht der Provina Jtombay,* i6. x. [1892J 89) are of opinion that 
the giving of bride-gifta la a relic of a previous custom of mar- 
riage by purchase; while Crawley CTne Mystic Rose, London, 
1902, p. 387 ; cf. Steinmctz, pp. 307, 319 ; Lane, p. 147) regards 
the latter aa a development from the former— a view whioh 
seems to be supported by the evidence. 

(8) At Tlingit feasts in remembrance of the 
dead,'* and at gift festivals held by the tribes 
south of the Yukon Kiver,** men gain rank and 
reputation by giving away their whole possessions. 
Similar facts are reported of the Ahts '* and the 
Western Eskimos.'’ It seems that the desire to 
establish his position as a great man forms the 
motive of the Lekunen bridegroom’s generosity,'* 
and, to some extent, of the host’s munificence in 
giving presents to his guests in Scandinavian anti- 
unity.'* Among the Carriers, strips of skin are 
aistrilmted on the death of the head of the clan Uy 
his successor 

' as an act of atonement for the death of the deceased noble, 
gifts of such sort being looked upon ae wiping out the shame 
and grief of the mourners ’(C. Hill-Tout, Brit N. Amer,,p, 149). 

(9) The custom of giving presents to the depart- 
ing guest is wide-spread (see i (3) above). It was 

I J. Chapman, Travel* in the Interior of South Afrxea, Lon- 
don, 1868, i. 269 f. (Bushmen); U. O. Forbes, A JSaturalUV* 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, WS-HS, I^ndon, 18^, 
p. 241 (Kudu) ; J. Bailey, 'An Account of the Wild Tribes of the 
Veddahs of Ceylon/ Trans, of the Ethnoi. Soe., new ser., 11., 
London, 1862, p. 291 ff. (Veddas) ; G. Tellier, * Kreie Kita, i>>anx6- 
sischer Sudan/ ap. Steinmetz, p. 161. 

3 8. Powers, iii. 817 f. (Nishinam) ; O. Hill-Tout, * Ethnoi. 
ReiKirt on the . . . Halish of British Coluruhia,’ JAl xxxiv. 
(1994] 318 (Salish Tribes) ; O. H. Stigand, ' Notes on the Natives 
of Nyassaland, N.E. KhcKlesia, and Portuguese Zambecia,’ JHA / 
xxxvii. [ltH)7J 122 (Achapcta, Atonga, Acbewa, Ayao). 
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1861, p. 186. 

4 Steinmetz, p. 83 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; O. K. Baskerville, 
ap. Steinmetz, p. 188 ; M. Raulanen, * Die Ondonga,' ap. Stein- 
metz, p. 330; A. van Oennep, p. 198 (Vai of Liberia), p. 
(Herero). 

e Nicole, 'Die Diakite-Sarrakoleaen,' ap. Steinmetz, p. lOH; 
O. E. Meinicke, U. 407 (Ladrones). 

• A. W. Uowitt, Native Tribes cf S.E. AwAratia, London, 
1904, p. 186. 

7 Fama Mademba, * Die Sansanding-Staaten,’ ap. Steinmetz, 
p. 68 ; H. Rautanen, ' Die Ondonga/ »6. p. 380. 
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practised in the world of Homer, ^ and in the 
northern countries;* and it is in observance in 
the Andaman Islands,* among the Banaka and 
Bapuku,* in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts,® 
in New Zealand,® and amon^ the Ostiaks.^ It may 
be noted that a gift is sometimes given by the guest 
to the host.® 

( 10 ) It is to be observed that in some of the 
instances mentioned above the object of the giver 
is not BO much to procure the performance of, or 
the^ abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. For 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
|,^ain a reputation for generosity (see 3 ( 8 ) above). 
The suitor’s present to the girl’s parents may be 
due to his desire to ingratiate himself with tnem 
(see ( 7 ) and ( 8 ) above) ; and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wisu to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see (9) 
above). We 3iall return to the consideration of 
this topic (see 4 ( 6 ) below). 

( 11 ) In connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is to be 
noted that the purpose of the donor — the suitor 
who gives to the girl’s parents, and the host who 
gives to his departing guest — is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometimes to gain the goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy of! their rights in their daughter ; 
and the host mves sometimes to strengthen the 
ties of friendsYiip, and sometimes, it may be, to 
secure a similar gift when it is his turn to be 
entertained (see i (3) above). These instances 
might easily be multiplied. Moreover, it is not 
to be forgotten that, in making a present, the 
donor may have in view more purposes than one. 
He may, tor example, be seeking, oy one and the 
same act, to obtain the donee’s favour, to acquire 
a material benefit for himself, and to take part in 
the performance of a religious or magical ceremony.® 

4 . The ground upon which the donor rests his 
expectation that a return will be made. — (a) Where 
the return is in the form of a material thing , — It is 
obvious from the evidence which has been adduced 
that, among uncivilized peoples, rifts are riven in 
the expectation that a return will be made ; and 
the question at once presents itself ; What ground 
has the donor for entertaining this expectation? 
In other ivords, What is it which induces or con- 
strains the recipient to make a return? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

( 1 ) Now, it is strictly in accordance with primi- 
tive notions to regard ‘ the nature of anything as 
inhering in all its parts,’ even when the parts are 
separated from it," and to treat as part of a inan’s 
suWance not only his blood, saliva, umbilical 
cord, sweat and other excreta, hair-clippiii^s, nail- 
parings, and the like, but earth from his foot- 


1 Od. i. Slit., ix. 267, xi. 3681., xiii. 10 , XV. llSf. _ 

2 The Storv of Grettir the Strong, tar. from the Icelandic by K. 

MaffnAssonand W. Morris, new ed., London, 19(X>, P- 00 
PrSstor The Story of the Laxdalers done into hngluk, 1908, 
chs. 9. h, and 29 ; S. Laing and E. B. Anderson, r/t« tJeyma- 
kringia, or the Sagas of the Norae , trom the Icelandic of 

Snorri Sturluson, London, 1SS9, i. 358, lu. -t>, o2, 17- ; see also 
Tac. Oetm. 21; W'einhold, p. 448. 

» M«n n ‘26 4 steumietz, p. 4.5. 

B See irt. STEXKtiKRS, § a8. In these two instances, the gift 

rp. S. Pallasi Voyaqes . . . dans plwnsurs provfi^ de 
Vrnnpite ds Jtussie etaans VAste septentrumale, tr. O. de la 

123; Tac (?snn. 21; Wcinhold, 
sSe A. van Oennep. Les RU^s dM passage, p. 60 f. 

11 ? G.*F?Ser,*GM ‘The Marfc Art and tha Rotation 

of Kings,' London, 19U;i. 62 ; 

nnoesta at sea origines,' ASoc, i. (1896-971, Paris, 1^8, jx 61 , 
K. B. Tylor, Researches into tA« Early History of Mankind, 
London, 1866, p. 127 f. ; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 


prints, the remains of his food, his name, his 
portrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements.' This conception has two important 
consequences. If the man is in all his parts, 
whether these are or are not detached from him, 
it follows that they may be the medium either of 
his action upon others or of the action of others 
upon him. A part may be so impressed with his 
personality — ^with his intention for good or ill — as 
to benefit or iniure any one with whom it may be 
brought into coatact. On the other hand, whoever 
gets possession of it will be able through it to work 
his will, at any distance, upon the man himself.® 
Accordingly, if A give ai* article belonging to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself — a ^ift which may 
be dangerous to bimself, for, by giving it, he puts 
himself in B’s power ; or it may be dangerous to B, 
for A may impress upon it his will to injure him.® 
Thus, in Morocco, if a person give food or drink, 

* it if considered dangerous, not only tor the recipient to receive 
it without saying, " In the name of Ood," but also for the giver 
to give it without uttering the same formula, by way of precau- 
tion. ... It seems likely that the custom of not receiving pay- 
ment from a guest is largely due to that same dread of strangere 
which underlies many other rules of hospitality' (E. Wetter- 
marck, MI i. 690, 698). 

(2) To give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
the donor. Thus, among the Australian tribes other 
than those of the centre, hair is never given by the 
owner, lest he should put it into the power of the 
recipient to injure him.® Again, it is thought to be 
dangerous to give salt or leaven out of the house, 
for, if it pass 

‘into the hands of any person who has the power of wishing, 
{.e. of bringing down harm on another by uttering an ill wish, 
the posNession of it places the giver entirely within tlie power 
of the wish.'** 

(3) In some cases a gift will ward off barm 
at the hands of witch or fairy. Thus, in Corn- 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in Somersetshire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was customary for the 
woman who carried a child to be christened to give 
bread and cheese to the first person whom she met ;® 
and a refusal of the gifts was regarded as an ex- 
pression of evil wishes towards the child.'' With 
this practice we may perhaps compare that of the 
StlaUunih (or Lillooet), among whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a child receive presento 
from its father.® In the Highlands of Scotland, if 
a stranger has looked over a cow, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by offering him some of 
its milk to drink;* and in Australia a tabu is 
removed by a present of food. Thus, among the 
Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after her husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until she is released from it by 
the dead man’s younger brother. 

*Whea this takes place she makes an offering to him of a 
very considerable quantity of food, with a fragment of which 
he touches her mouth, thus indicating to her that she is once 
more free to talk and to take part in the ordinary duties of a 
woman.’ lO 


1 E. 8. Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, li. 62. 66-116. 

* J. G. Frazer, GB*. pt. 1. vol. i. p. 176 ; Crawley, pp. 117, 1*0. 

* See J. H. Weeks, * Anthropological Notes on the Bangala of 
the Upper Congo River,’ JRAl xl. (1910] 428. 

4 Spencer-Ginen b. pp. 478, 606, •»466, 663; Howltt, pp. 868, 
866 : of. A. C. Hollis, p. 741. (Nandi) ; Riedel, p. 262(Arru>. 

6 W. Henderson, Rotes on the Folk-Lore gf the Northern 

Counties cf England and the Borders, new ed., London, 1870, 
p. 217. Analogous cases will be found in A. Wuttke, Der 
defuteche Volka^rglaube der Oegenwart^, ed. E. H. Meyer, 
Berlin, 1900, 682, 780; see also 'Choice Notes trom Notes 

and Queries,’ FL, London, 1869, p. 26. 

« ‘Choice Notes,’ foe. cit. pp. 147 1., 176 ; J. Napier, Folk-lore, 
or Superstitioue Beliefs in the West of SeoUand wUhtn the Cen- 
tury, Paisley, 1879, p. 32 ; W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk-Lore of 
Vie North-East of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 18. 

7 Napier, p. 82 ; see (11) below. 

8 C. Hill-Tout, ' Report on the EtbnoL of the Sttatlnmh of 
British Columbia,’ JAI xxxv. (1906] 180. 

8 * Choice Notes,’ loc. dt. p. 267. 

10 Spencer-Gillenb, p. 606 ; cf. also pp. 818 , 806 , 688 , 647 , 664 f., 
i 698 f., 600 f.; also », pp. 267, 260, 88^1.; Howitt, p. 868; of. 
‘ Crawley, p. 231. 
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(4) To accept a gift may be no less dangerous. 
It is said of the Tlin^jita and Haidas that every 
jnft is received with mistrust ; ^ and the Annamese 
decline presents ‘ for fear of bringing ill-luck into 
the place.** An offer of snuli’ unasked would be 
regarded by a Kaffir with susjnc.ion ; and, were 
he taken ill, it would be thought that he had been 
poisoned by the donor of the pinch.* A somewhat 
similar risk is incurred by those who eat fairies* 
food ; and the same idea is at the root of the 
drinking customs of Greece, Rome, and Germany.* 
In Servia, it is usual, when sending an apple to a 
relative, to bite a little piece out of it, so as to 
show tlie mark of the teeth ;® and, in Melanesia, 
*» native oflerinff even a single banana to a visitor will bite the 
end o( It before he gives il, and a European giving medicine to 
a aick native [j^ivee confidence by taking a little first hmiself.’* 
Crawley^ cites an instance which makes clear the 
meaning of these practices : 

* Amongst the Kriimen, at a palm wine-drinking the goodwife 
of the house has to lake the first and last dra\ight herself, to 
■how the guests thai she has not been dealing in poison or 
witchcraft. This is cnlh*d “ taking off the fetish.” ’ a 

(6) In other cashes, a gift by a person whose evil 
wishes are feared seems to have the effect of 
rendering him innocuous. Thus, a Kayan stranger, 
who comes into a house where there is a young 
child, brings a gift with him, lest his appearance 
should frighten away its soul.* 

The diliiculty in deciding whether to take or 
refuse a gift is identical with the difficulty 
'in knowing how to act when a witch offers to shake hands 
with UB. No doubt there is some risk in accepting the courtesy, 
since the action entails on us all the ill she muy wish us. Still 
it insures us equally all the good she may wish us, and there- 
fore it seems a pity to refuse one’s hand.’ lo 

(6) How, then, are these dangers to he averted ? 
We are told that, in New Zealand, when a chief 
has medicine administered to him by a Euroi»eau, 
he always demands payment j “ and Hai tland 
informs us that, in Ireland, 

’ when a child is vaccinated, the medical man ia not allowed to 
take lymph from its arm without giving some present, how* 
ever tnfiing, in return.* In a case from Tipperary, the nurse 
reported that the child's arm was kept inflamed because the 
doctor had neglected, when taking the l^ymph, to put silver in 
its hand ; and Hartland attributes this superstition to the 
belief in witchcraft. 

* Payment,’ he adds (foe. ctf.), Ms always held to neutralise a 
witch’s power over a person through something received from 
him, probably b^irause what she gives in exchange would confer 
a like power over her, and hence becomes a hostage for her 
good faith.* 

Accordingly, in order to avert those dangers in 
giving and receiving, each party to tlie transaction 
must both give and take. Thi.s principle is 
illustrated by the account wdiicli H . von Wissmann 
gives of his meeting with a dwarf fieople, whom 
be found among the Batetela. They gave him 
presents of whiidi they implored his acceptance, 
and, on his taking them, they went away satisfied. 

*They evidently acted in this way under the imiiression that 
my presents, if they did not return them, would give me some 
power over them. Such mistrust is quite a mark of the genuine 
savaro.* 

When the Spaniards at Cabo de Gracias a Dios 
w’ould not take the articles set out by the native.s, 
the latter laid down all that they had receiverl 
near the sea, where the former found it the next 
day ; and, in Tahiti, the islanders would not 

ij. Kohler, *Ds8 Launegild bei den Tlinkit Indianern,* 
ZPiilf viii. 86. 

^F. Ratzel, ffitt. of Mankind, tr. A. J. Butler, London, 
1896-98. iii. 418. 

* J. Shooter, The Kafirs qf Natal and the Zulu Country, 
London. 1857, p. 223. 

< J. Grimm, ‘ IJebcr Schenken und Qeben,* KUinere Sdiriiten, 
Berlin, 1865, ii. 178. 

* Ih, 0 R. II. Codrington, p. 204 and note. 7 p. 1,53. 

* J. L. Wilson, WeMtern Africa, I/onrton, 1866, p. 124. 

* A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Querdurch Borneo, Leyden, 1904, t 74; 
cf. Junod, p. 191. 

to Wilkie MS, ap. W. Henderson, p. 180. 

W. Yate, An Aecfmnt of New Zealand, London, 1885, 
p. t04. 

“ U. 76. la p, 167. 

M A. de Herrera, Gen. JSTisf. of America, tr. Stevens, London, 
1726, i. 264. . . . 


accept Wallis’s presents until his men had taken 
all tlie articles which tliey ottered in return.^ The 
islanders of Maniiicola declined to accept presents 
when they had nothing to give ; * and the natives 
at Astrolabe Bay deposited on the beach every 
morning fresh gifts for their European visitors, 
with whom they were on terms of enmity, and 
left untouched the articles placed there as a 
counter-gift.* 

With these instances may be compared those supplied by 
popular superstition : the case, tor example, of the Durham 
achoolmaster, who dared not give a knife to one of his pupils 
without receiving a penny, in order that it * might be purchased, 
not given’ and the widely prevalent belief that it is unlucky 
to give a knife or a pair of scissors, unless some return be made 
to the donor.4 We are told that, in 8uuth Germany, the dwarfs 
were always careful to make a return for anything which they 
had received ;** and that, in Altenburg and Silesia, if anything 
is given out of a hoiue, the luck is given away unless some 
trine, such as a needle, be given in return.? 

(7) We have seen that the principle of exchange 
is that of giving in order to receive — that the gilt 
is made in the expectation, if not on the under- 
standing, that a return will be made. Further, 
the evidence adduced seems to warrant the view 
that this expectation rests, to some extent, at all 
events, upon the notion that it is dangerou.s to 
accept the thing giv'en without giving something 
in exchange for it, and that, if each of the parties 
l»oth gives and takes, the danger is averted. What 
then is the nature of this new relation ? It is that 
of union, brought about by an interchange of 
substance — a union, therefore, of the most intimate 
character.® 

The cloReness of the connexion is illustrated b.y the tact that, 
among tne Eskimos of Bering Strait, persons exchanging 
presents at the ‘Asking Femival’ are considered to hold a 
I certain tem|H>rary relationship. Formerly they gave and 
received presents at the festival every Bnc<*ec*ding year.® A 
somewhat similar instance is that of the Tarubumare, with 
whom a purcha-se estublishCH a kind of brotherhooii between 
the parties to it. Thenceforward they call each other * naragua,' 
and a confidence is estahllKhed between them much the same 
as that which subsists between 'cotiipadres* among the 
Mex leans, 

(8) The duration of this substantial union appears 
, to differ in different cases. Wliere, for instance, 

I men have been made ‘ brothers * by an exchange 
I of blood or by tlie use of some other rite, the 
j relation so constituted is often a lifelong, ami 
I sometimes a hereditary, relation (see Brother- 
hood [ Artificial ]). Among the central Australians, 
a connexion which api>cars to lie temporary is 
created between those M ho are about to take part 
in an avenging expedition, by an exchange of 
blowl, which has the effect of rendering treachery 
impossible. “ So, too, Mdiere the union U brought 
alKiut by an exchange of food or drink, or by eat- 
ing together — which is regarded as virtually the 
hame tiling — it is often merely ternriorary. Thus 
Doughty tells us of the Bedawtii that by * bread 
and salt* peace is established with the stranger 
for a time — for, that is to say, two nights and the 
intervening day — * whilst their food is in him * ; 
and Burton ^ ailda that some tribes required the 
bond to be renewed every tw^enty-four hours, as 

^ J. Hawkeaworth, An Acc. of Voyages in the Southern 
Memiephere, Ix>tidon, 1773, i. 451 f. 

7 P. Dillon, Narr. of a Voyage in the South Seas, London, 
1829, il. 161. 

®0. Hager, Kaieer-Wilhelme-Land und der Biemarck- 
Archipei, Leipxig, 1886, p. 66. 

* lleudurson, p. 118. 

® * Clholce Notes,’ loc. eit. p. 7 (Dutch Folklore) ; O. F. 
Jackson and O. 8. Burne, Shropshire FolkUrre, London, 1883, 
p. 279 : Napier, p. 138 ; Henderson, p, 118 ; see also F. Liebreoht, 
Gerv. Tilb. Otia Jmperialui, Hanover, 1856, p. 101. 

e A. Wuttke, I 46. 

7 76. 9 62.5. » Cf. Crawley, pp. 262, 872 f. 

® E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,* J8JISMW, 
Waahington, 1899, pt. 1. p. 360ff. 

(3- Luniholu, Unknown Mexico, London, 1908, 1. 244. 

D Spencer-Gillen*^, p. 461 ; •», p. 598 ; cf. D. M. Smeaton, The 
Loyal Karem of Burma, London, 1887, p. 168 f. 

A raffia JJeserta, Cambridge, 1886, i. 228. 

1» Personal Narr. qfa Pilgrrman* to El-Medinah and Meoeah, 
Tx>ndon. 1866-66, til. 84. 
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otherwise, to use their own phrase, ‘the salt is 
not in their stomachs.’ 

(9) It would seem, then, that in every case of a 
breach of this union the wrong-doer lays himself 
open to the vengeance of the man whom he has 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 
each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the 
alter egoai the other, its rupture may be productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault ; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, but to that automatic re- 
tribution — in the form, it may be, of disease, or 
disaster, or death — which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu.' 

(10) If an exchange of presents can produce a 
union such as this, it is easy to understand why it 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbaric 
life are almost invariably celebrated by such an 
exchange. It signalizes the birth of a child, ^ and 
it accompanies marriage,* circumcision,^ initia- 
tion,* and the constitution of such relations as 
tliose of brotherhood by choice (see Brotherhood 
[Artificial]), and those between protector and 
prot6g6,* and club and privileged stranger.’ In 
China, it has a place in betrothal,* and in mourn- 
ing ceremonies;* and it is practised at inter- 
tribal assemblies,'® in the formation of alliances," 
on the conclusion of peace, and in evidence of 
intimate friendships.'* Visits are frequently the 
occasion of an interchange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement;'* 
while, in the Luang-Serniata group, the female 
visitors, who bring presents to the young mother, 
are, at a later date, entertained hy the father to 
a feast.'® Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accompanied by an exchange of presents;'* and 
similar accounts are given of the Andaman 
Islanders," of the Eskimos of Greenland,'® of the 
Yahgan,'* and of the natives of Samoa.*® 

On days of feasting and rejoicing the Jews sent 
portions to one another;*' and a similar practice 
was followed in the Homeric world.** 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts them 
in return, and the former give him presents.*® The 


1 See A. van Qennep, Tabou et tctimvnne d MadaoMoar, 
Paris, 1904, pp. 66, 06, and Index, «.v. * Sanctions ' ; Q. Brown, 
Melanesianit and Polynesians^ London, 1910, p. 276 fl. ; see also 
art. Brotiirrhood (Artificial), % 56. 

2 Q. Turner, p. 178 f. (Samoans) ; Williams-Oalvert, i. 176 
(Fijians). 

Q. Turner, p. 186 (Samoans) ; J. Anderson, Mandalay to 
Mornien, London, 1876, p. 801 (Hotha Shans); F. Fawcett. ‘The 
Korida3'amkottai Maravars,’ JAI xxxiii. [1903] 63; A. van 
Gennep, Les Rites de passage ^ p. 170 ff. (Bashkirs); G. H. von 
Ijan^sdorff, Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World 
during the Years lSO.^-07, London, 1813, i. 168 (Nukahiva); 8. 
R. Stoinnietz, p. 86 (Banaka and Bapuku) ; and see Crawley, p. 
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< G. A. Ha{?(?enmacher, ' Reise im Somali-Lande, 1874,* 
Petermann's Ueogr. Mitth,, Erganzunffsheft, no, 47, Gotha, 
1876, p. 82 (Somalis); V. de Rochas, p. 261 (New Caledonians). 

7 K. Semper, Die Palau-lnseln im stillen Ocean, Leipzig, 
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• J. H. Gray, CAt’na, London, 1878, i. 191-197 
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G c. F. Ph. von Martius, Von d. Reehtzustands unter d. 
Ureintoohnem Brasi, liens, Munich, 1832, p. IS. 

Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Religions of B. African Tribes,' JAf xx. |1891] 133. 

Riedel, pp. 48, 128, 220 (Amboyna, Ceram, and Kel 
Islands); H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wa^^ogo of German East 
Africa,’ JA 1 xxxii. (1902) 321 (Wagogo). 
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Lapps give and receive gifts on coming into the 
presence of a superior ; ' and, in Bhutan, 

* an inferior on approaching a superior presents the white silk 
scarf, and, when dlsraissod, has one thrown over his neok, with 
the ends hanging down in front. Kqtuils exchange scarfs on 
meeting, bending towards each other with an inclination of the 
body.’ » 

(11) This view of the operation of an exchange 
of gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re- 
fusal of a gift is generally regarded as in the 
highest degree insulting,* or injurious.® In old 
Germany, such a refusal had its special forms. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
from selfish motives, it was accompanied by the 
invocation of a blessing upon the object returned — 

* got lAze in iuwer bouge beiden saelic sin. ’ ® 

(6) Where tJie return consists of an act, or of 
an abstention from acting, — We have seen that, 
where the return takes the form of a material 
thing, each of the parties to the transaction- 
donee as well as donor — gives part of himself to 
the other. Each puts himself in the other’s power. 
There is an exchange of substance which creates a 
union. But, in the case wliich we are considering, 
neither act nor abstention from acting passes to 
the donor as part of the donee’s substance. Sup- 
pose, for example, that an inferior makes a present 
to a superior in order to obtain his protection, and 
that the latter accepts it on the footing that he 
will see to the security of the donor’s person and 
property. The acts which he performs in fulfil- 
ment of his engagement are not parts of himself 
which he gives to the donor in exchange for his 
^ift. They are not elements out of which a union 
18 created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already In existence, of which the ele- 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other. This 
operation of acceptance appears still more clearly 
in those cases in which the return consists rather 
in a state of hieling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention in his favour. In this con- 
nexion we may recall those cases, which we liave 
noted above (see 4 (a) (3)), where a gift to the 
person, or by the person, whose ill-will is feared 
averts the danger ; and, further, we may refer to 
the world-wide usage in accordance with wliich a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to quicken his aflectiens. 
The gift may be, as in the case of the women of 
Timor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom,® or an article, such as a head-band, 
which, having been ‘ sung,’ acts upon the wearer 
as a charm.’ It seems that, in all these instances, 
the acceptance of the uift by the recipient as his 
makes it part of himself, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are thus united 
in and through it, to precisely the same effect as 
they are united by an interchange of presents ; 
and precisely the same relation of reciprocal good- 
will IS brought into being (see above, 4 (a) (3) (5) 
(6) and Crawley, pp. 90, 237, 239). If these views 
be sound, it is plain why presents are given on 
days of friendly intercourse or family reunion, as 
in China, where valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; ® 
and why gifts are distributed os part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, as on the 

10. Leemius, ds Lapponihus Finmarehics, Ckipenhacen. 
1767, p. 870. 

9 8. Turner, An Account of an Srhbassy to the Court cf the 
Tsshoo Lama in Tibet, London, 18(K1, p. 72. 

9e.g. Bridges, p. 179 (Yahgan); Powers, p. 818 (Kishinsm) ; 
Dali, p. 396 (Aleuts). 

• See H. von Wissmann, p. 107, and 4 (a) (3) above. 

• Meyer, p. 26. 

9 A. Featherinan, Soc. Hist, of the Rewes cf Mankind, Second 
Division : ‘ Papuo- and Malayo-Melanesians,* London, 1887. p. 
461 ; see also Hartland, ii. 118 ff. 

’ Crawley, pp. 120, 18411.; Gregor, p. 86 ; ol. Spenoer-OiUen*, 
p. 642. 

• Gray, i. 270 L 
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adraiBsion of a child into a gens among the 
Kwakiutl ; ^ at the initiation of novices into the 
secret societies of the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ; ® among the Brahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ; * on the bestowal of a family name 
among the Lekunen ; * and on the burial of a 
leading chief at Duke of York’s Island.* At a 
Yahgan burial presents are liberally distributed.* 

^ The completion of the transaction. — (1) The 
primitive transaction to which we in ordinary 
parlance assign the name of * gift ’ is thus really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a pei*son who makes an 
offer which he can recall, until it has been ac- 
cepted. In many instances acceptance is signified 
by some trifling payment or present — a survival, 
it seems, of the return -gift of which we have so 
often spoken — once familiar under the name 

* launegild,’ ‘ guidardone,’ ‘ ^erredon,’ ‘ galar- 
don,’^ and recognizable in the earnest,* or the 
luck-penny,® w^hich is sometimes given in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain. Edmond de 
Bryon quotes from Harou, Le Folklore de Godar- 
viue (Antwerp, 1893), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 

* en ^change dHin ohjet qa*on vous offre, vous devez fafre un 
oadeau, ffii-il de la plus minime importance. Ainsi it est 
(rusage de donner une pi6oe d'un centime on une ^pingle 
loraqu’on va chercher du petit lait ^ la ferine.' 

Instances are to be found in which other method.^ 
are employed to complete the transaction, and to 
place tne object transferred beyond the donor’s or 
seller’s reach. Of these a common one is that by 
which the recipient makes the object his own, or, 
rather, part of himself, by some act of appropria- 
tion. Thus, Cook says of the natives of Tahiti that 

* they have a singular custom of putting everything you give 
to their heads, by way of thanks, as we conjectured. . . . When 
we gave thin^ to little children, the mother lifted up the 
child's hand to its head. They also used this custom in their 
exchanges with us ; whatever we gave them for their goods 
was always applied to the head, Just as if it had been given 
them tor nothing. Sometimes they would look at our goods, 
and. if not approved, return them back ; but, whenever they 
applied them to the head, tiie bargain was infallihlv struck.' 

A similar practice seems to have prevailed in Flji.13 So, too, 
the Eskimos of Savage Island 'lick with their tongue every- 
thing that comes into their possession,' 1* * as a finish to the 
bargain and as an act of appropriation.' 

The significance of these acts appears clearly from 
the converse practice of the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, who retain and, in some cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are trading, in 
order to keep possession of its essential essence, 
and so, through its agency, to obtain another 
article of the same kind ; * and from other in- 
.«<tances.** Again, it is not unasual for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to spit for 

I F. Boas, Second Gen, Rep. on the Indians of British 
Columbia (Report of the Brit. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science ... in 1890), London, 1891, p. 609. 

- A. van Gennep, Les Ritee de passage^ p. 118. 

if Dubois- Bcaucnainp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, Oxford, 1900, p. 370 f. I 

♦ O. Hill-Tout, JRA t xxxvii, 119071 309 ; cf. the Scandinavian ' 
customs noted by K. Weinhold, pp. 263, 284. 

> B. Danks, * Burial Customs of New Bntain,* JAl xxi. [18921 
854 f. 

« Bridges, p. 176. 7 See Orimm, p. 174 f. 

» Digest, xvlll. 1, 'de Contr. Emtione,' § 35. 

Henderson, p. 119 ; Jackson and Bume, p. 278 ; C. H. W. 
Johns, Jiab. and Assyr. Laws, Contracts, and Letters, ii^n- 
burgh, 1904, p. 230. 

10 Le Folklore du droit irntnobilier, Brussels, 1904, p. 69. 

A Voyage towards the Smith Pole and round the World . . , 
in the Years 1772-76, London, 1777, i. 222. 

r-* Williams and Calvert, i. 166. 

h* E. Chappell, Narr. of a Voyage to BudsmYs Bay, I.,ondon, i 
1817, p. 66 ; H. Ellis, A Voyage, to I/udsorYs Bap ... in 
London, 1748, p. X32 ; G. F. Lyon, Private Journal . . . during 
the recent Voyage of Discovery under Capt. Parry, London. 
1824, p. 21 f. 

14 j. Franklin, Narr. of a Journey to the Shores of the P^our 
Sea in the Years 1819-92, Undon, 1828, p. 18. 

W E. W. Nelson, IH RBEW, pt. 1. p. 437. 

w See Merker. p. 262 ; P. Desoignles, Die Msalala, ap. Steln- 

met/„ p, 281. 


luck on all money received by them,* probably for 
the reason given in Lemon’s Dictionary {1183), viz. 
prevent its ‘vanishing away like a fairy gift*;® 
and a like practice jirevails among the Berbers of 
the Atlas.® Interesting in this connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
witch : 

* Put It at once into your mouth, for fear the donor should 
spirit it away and supply Its place with a round stone or slate, 
which otherwise she might do at pleasure.' 4 

It WAS from neglect of some such precaution that 
a fiddler who had been paid in gold for his music 
by a party of mysterious dancers found that the 
nieces were really beech-leaves.* Among the 
Masai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit- 
ting on the objects transferred.* By German 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis- 
mounted, and the recipient mounted ; if a garment 
was given, the donor took it off, and the recipient 
at it on ; if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
y the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other cases, the thing given was in some way or 
other attached to the person of the donee.^ From 
this * biniling on * (anbinden), Grimm derives the 
expression Angebinde (* present’).* 

(2) In some cases a transaction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,® it may be to bring within the 
domain of law a transaction which lies lieyond it,‘® 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift,” 
or, perhap.s, to esctape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of the Durham schoolmaster noted above 
(see ^^.) (6)). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchan^ng 
gifts to that of barter. — (1) It has been pointed out 
above (see 2 (4)) that the primitive practice of 
making exchanges takes the form, in some cases, 
of giving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of bartering rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence which we have already adduced shows 
that these exchanges take place sometimes be- 
tween the meniliers of the same clan or tribe, 
sometimes between the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometimes between strangers. Now, un- 
doubtedly the roost formidable obstacle to the 
extension of the practice of giving or bartering 
beyond the limits of the clan or trilie is the hate 
bom of fear with which the stranger is regarded. 
To primitive man the little circle within which he 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country peopled 
by beings whom he fears and bates, and whose 
very existence he regards as a menace to his own. 
These beings have no part or place within this 
sphere, where alone right is recognized and en- 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
them of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Bather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like beasts of prey. 

It is plainly impossihle t>o lay down with any 
degree of precision the houndary-line where gooa- 
will ceases and enmity begins. Of the Yahgan of 
Tape Horn it is said that, outside of the family- 
group, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not hostile : 

1 Jackson and Bume, pp. 166, 272 f. ; W, Hone, Tear Book, 
London, 1832, pp. 964, 1.526 ; Napier, p. loOf. ; Hendemon, p. S2 ; 
Elworthy, Evil Eye, London, 1895, p. 412 ; Hartiand, ii. 266 fl. 

2 Jackson ami Biirne, p. 166. 

* E. Weaterniarok, JW/ 1. 594. 

4 Wilkie MS, ap. Henderson, p. 1801. 

» B. Tiiorpe, Northern Mythology . . London, 1862, ML 
231 ; cf. li. 130, 

^ L. von Ildhnel, Zur Rudolph-Ses u. Stephanie-See, l^eana, 
1891-^2, p. 272. 

7 Griinin, pp. 188 L, 188 f. 

6 /b. p. 191 S. ; see also Meyer, p. 21. 

Kohler, 'Die Bantus d. Elfenbetnkfiste,' ZVRW xrlii. 
[19051 464. 

10 Heusler, Institufionen d. deutsehen Prinatreehts, Lelpaig, 
1885, i. 81, quoted by Meyer, p. 20. 

Vigfusson- Powell, Origtnes lela/ndieas, Oxford, 1906, i. 288 
la Hamilton-Grierson, pp. 1, 88, 40. 
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* The bond of a common lang^uage is no security for kindly 
offices. A strani^r and an enemy are almost synonymous 
terms.' l 

On the other hand, it has been observed by Spencer 
and Gillen that, among the tribes with wiiicn they 
are acquainted, 

* there is no such thing as one tribe being in a constant state of 
enmity with another.’ 2 ‘The members of one tribe will tell 
you that a distant tribe, with which they rarely or never come 
Into contact, is very fierce and bloodthiisty and given to mak- 
ing raids. The same tribe will lie living upon most friendly 
terms with its immediate neighbours, and some of the latter 
will be doing preiiiscly the same thing with the tribe of which 
your informants are afraid and suspicious. At the same time 
It is quite true that, if a member of an unknown tribe made his 
appearance, except, of course, he came accredited as a sacred 
messenger, he woiild most probably be promptly speared. Any- 
thing Btranf^e is unommy to the native, who has a peculiar dread 
of evil magtc from a distance.' 

In many instances the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, therefore, least familiar 
with him. Thus, those of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enemies j while those of them who are their neigh- 
bours intermurry witli them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.® So, 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who trespasses on their territory ; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their neighbours 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter- 
mined.^ Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely diflerent in difl'erent cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-group 
(see Strangers). 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to the universal belief in his magical 
powers. The Bakairi,® for example, and some of 
the Australian tribes ® regard evil and sickness and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In short, the stranger is 
looked upon as belonging to strange gods, and as 
bringing with him strange supernatural influences.’ 
He is possessed, and one of tne duties of the medi- 
cine-cliief and a main purpose of the ceremonies of 
hospitality are to disenchant him — or, in other 
words, to remove the tabu.® 

(2) in the case of certain peoples, exchanges take 
place only between members of a trilie who are 
known to one another. Tims, while the Yahgan,® 
like many another people,^® celebrate the occasion of 
a visit to their friends by an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
theu* neighbours the Ona and Alacaluf ; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger until 
they had learned to practise it from passing 
voyagers.*’ Among the Andaman Islanders, it 
frequently happens that a head cliief organizes a 

1 Stirling, ‘ Residence in Fuegin,’ S. Amer, Min, Mag,, Lon- 
don, 1870, iv. 11. 

* Spenoer-Oillen p. 82 ; p. 81. 

* Ilvades-Denlker, vii. 15. 

* 0.“ Lumholtz, AttMmg CannibdU, p. 176. 

* K. von den Steinen, Unter d»n Jiaturvdlk&m Zentral- 

Braailiens, pp. 844, 348. „ ^ ^ d 

« Spencer Oillenb, p. 81 f. ; B. M. Ourr, The Australian Race, 
London, 1886, i. 60; Pison-Howitt, KamUarci and Kumai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 260. ^ 

7 F. B. Jevons, Jntrod. to Hist, of Rel.\ London, 1002, p. 71 ; 
A. van Oennep, Les Rites de passage, p. 36 ff . ; J. O. Frazer, GB #, 
pt. il. ‘Taboo and the Perils of the Soul,’ London, 1011, p. 102. 

6 R. 1 Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Uartford, Conn., 1882, p. 


110 ; see Stranokrs. 

6 Hyades-Deniker, vii. 878. 

»0. Golden, 18 (Mohawks); J. Grants, 1. 168 (Eskimos); O. 
Turner, Rinetem Tears in Polynesia, p. 829 (Samoans) ; Urn- 
bert, xli. 889 (New Oaledonians). 

J. Weddell. A Voyage Unvards the South P6U tn S8tt-9U, 
London^l826, pp. 16871^2; see Wilkes, L 122 ff.; P. P. King 
snd R. htz-Roy; Narr, of the Voyages of the * Adventu/re ’ and 
*Beaglof London. 1830, L 444, liL 241. It is stated that the 
' oanos Indians * engaged in barter with the Patagonians {ib. ii. 
172) ; but it is nno^in to what tribe these Indians belonged. 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some distant community who have oflered to give 
an entertainment of dance and song. 

• Sundry Implements or articles, which arc more common in 
their community than in that of their hosts, are taken by the 
visitors on these occasions for purposes of presentation, or, 
to speak more correctly, of barter.* 1 Still, their mode of 
negotiating is that of giving.* 

Nor is the interchange of presents limited to friends 
and acquaintances ; for strangers, if introduced by 
mutual friend? are always welcomed.® A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visits is stated to take place among the 
Samoans,® but it is not; clear from the account 
whether this exchange is or is not subject to the 
same limitations as tlie practice of lending, which 
occurs only between members of the same tribe or 
clan.® The Bakairi are not themselves potters, 
and they do not possess the stone suitable for 
axes. Accordingly, they procure these articles 
from neighbouring tribes.* Each tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties pass from tribe to 
tribe ; still, the form of exchange is that of gift 
followed by counter-gift. On his arrival the 
stranger presents to his host some article peculiar 
to his tribe or locality ; and the latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more generally, on parting, gives 
him something in return.’ But, until our inform- 
ant’s visit to them, the Bakairi knew nothing of 
exchanging specilic object for specific object. The 
guest expected to receive something, out it re- 
mained with the host to determine what he should 
receive.® Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special manufacture ; and 
that its members constantly visit other tribes, 
hostile though they be, for the purpose of exchang- 
ing the products of their labour for articles whicli 
they themselves do not produce. These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass through an enemy’s 
country without let or hindrance,® traders being 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-tribesmen.*® 
New Zealand aflbrds another instance of the circu- 
lation of property by exchange of specialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanganui send preserved 
parrots and other birds which are considered a 
delicacy * as pre^^^ents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce ; and, in due time, a return 
present of dried fish, or something else not to be 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received.* ** 
Of the Bushmen we are told that * they had no 
contact with people beyond their own little com- 
munities, except in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce * ; *® while R. Moffat *® in- 
forms us that they supplied Hottentots, Corannas, 
and Namaquas with quivers, bows, and poi.soned 
arrows. S. Passarge,*® relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, speaks of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantu 
I tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; hut as to the modus of these 
transactions he leaves us in ignorance. 

The most remarkable example of this primitive 
traffic is afforded by the aborigines of Australia. 
In their case it seems to reach its highest point of 
organization among those tribes of Qu^^^Rsland of 
which W. £. Roth supplies an admirable account. 
He tells us that 

‘certain trade-routes laid down from time immemorial along 
their ovm or messTnatcH’ country are followed hy the memben 
of a tribe or tribes, along which each knows that be is tree to 

1 Man, p. 160. * Ib. p. 120. 8 /&. p. 8 Ql 

4 Wilkes, ii. 148 1 ® 0. Turner, 264. 

s K. von den Steinen, pp. 03, 203, 216. 7 15. p, 88S. 

s /b.p. 833 f. 

* B. F. im Thum, Among the Indiane ef Quiana, London, 
1883, p. 271. 

16 lb. p. 214. E. Shortland, p. 198. 

1* Q. McCall Theal, The Beginning of 8, Afr, Bittory, London, 
1902, p. 17 ; cf. p. 18. 

14 Mise. Lahoure and Scenes in S. Africa, London, 18M, p. t, 

14 Die Buschmannsr der Kalahari, Berlin, 1907, p. 118. 
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Irairel unmolested ; these routes, of greater or less extent, are 
rigidly adhered to. The opening of the local market, so to 
speak, may take place at the instance of one of the elders or 
** bosses ’* at one of the larger camps . . . where instructions 
are issued as to when to leave, to whom to go, what to take, 
and what to return with.'i 

Koth gives a list of trade routes and of the articles 
bartered at the various 'swapping stations,’ and 
observes that this intercourse is productive of an 
exchange not only of material things but of ideas.* 
In the case of the tribes of S.E. Australia, commerce 
is less systematic in form. Trade-centres exist 
among them, but barter takes place only on certain 
solemn occasions, such as the settling of a blood- 
feud, the celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
the occurrence of a great tribal gathering ;* and it 
is worthy of note that the very tribes which 
frequent those resorts make annual expeditions to 
obtain pitcheri and red ochre, during which they 
must be prepared to fight every inch of the way. 
But, besides this trading at recognized places, 
articles pass from one tribe to anoUier bv way of 
barter. Thus, the Yantruwunta obtained, wooden 
shields * from their neighbours higher up Cooper’s 
Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east ’ ; * and, in the case of the central 
Australians, fighting clubs made by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga are 'traded down to the Mac- 
donnell Ranges and right away to the south of the 
Arunta and Luritcha/ * In tnis way ornaments,* 
shields,^ spears,* pieces of greenstone (diorite),* 
stone for axes and natchets,'* articles of food,^^ red 
ochre, sandstone, slabs for grinding grass and 
other seeds, and skins ^ pass from tribe to tribe 
by way of barter — those tribes being, in many 
instances, widely separated from one another.^* 
There are two Australian usavee with regard to trade which 
deserve special mention. Of &ese the first, called jfutehin, 
prevails among the PierL 'When a black-fellow is going a 
distance from nome, either to another of the Dieri hordes, or 
its lesser divisions, or to a neigbbouriiur tribe, soma one at his 
camp becomes his ytUehin. ... It is then his duty to bring 
back with him articles for his ptUchin, who while he Is away 
also oollects presents for him. Under no circumstances is such 
a pledge broken.’ The second usage is practised by the 
Narrinyeri. When a tribesman has a child born to him, he 
preserves its umbilical cord, and gives it to a man of another 
tribe, who has children. In this way thcne children become 
ngia^ngiamp« to the child first mentioned. He and they may 
not touch, or approach, or address one another ; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, they become the agents through 
whom their respective tribes carry on barter. Their estrange- 
ment is said to answer two purposes. * It gives security to the 
tribes that there will be no collusion between their agents for 
their private advantage, and also oompels ths two uways to 
conduct the business through) third parties.' It is a matter 

of indifference whether the children do or do not belong to the 
same clan, 

(3) These instauces from Australia establish the 
fact that the tribes of which Roth speaks possess 
a far more highly organized system of commerce 
than is to he found among the natives of the 
centre. They show us, further, that the S.E. 
aborigines engage in barter with strangers as well 
as friends at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized occasions ; and they supply 
ample evidence of the passage of commodities ^om 
trilje to tribe, sometimes directly and sometimes 
through the medium of friendly tribes or of a 
1 Ethnol. Studiei among the yortA‘W€9t»C§ntral Queensland 
Aborigines t Brisbane, 1897, p. 182. 
a lb. m fl. * Howitt, p. 714 ff. 4 Jb. p. 714. 

A ^enoer-Qillen*, p. 602 f. 4 Jb. p. 67$. 

7 Howitt, p. 714. 

a Spencer-QUlen^, pp. 670, 675; B. Brough Smyth, The Ab- 
erigines of Victoria^ London, 1878, 1. 181, U. 208. 
a Brough Smyth, loe, eit. 
s> Ib, p. 181, note ; Spencer-GIllen*, p. 688. 

Brough Smyth, i. 181 ; Howitt, p. 718. 
la Brough Smyth, li. 805. Howitt, p. 714. 

14 See Spencer-OiUen*, pp. 675, 602, 611. An interesting 
account of a eimilar eyetem as practisM on the Congo will ^ 
found in A. Thonnar*a Essai sur le tytUms loonomique des 
pHmitifs, Brussels. 1001, pp. 90. 08 f. 

15 Howitt, p. 718. 

»« Taplin, in J. D. Woods, Nat. Tribes of 8. AuH., Adelaide, 
1879, p. 82 ff. ; Brough Smyth, i. 181 ; Ourr, U. 254. 

17 Ourr, Jos. e«. 


Special class of persona. At the same time, it is 
oDviouB that, except perhaps in the case of the 
tribes first mentioned, such trafficking is excep- 
tional. Yet the mere fact that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial progress. 
The privileges accorded to the trader among the 
natives of Guiana point in the same direction. 

The practice of exchanging guest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakai'ri than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes place only between friends, or between a 
host and an accredited stranger. Accordingly, it 
is plain that in each of the three last instances we 
meet with a personal exception to the general rale 
of treating the stranger as an enemy — an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the 8tranger>trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of evidence attests the 
prevalence, botli in the past and in the present, in 
aliiio.st eveiy quarter oi the globe, of a mode of 
tradin<^ which throws, it is thought, no little light 
upon the origin of this exceiitioii. This so-called 
* silent trade ° is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persons who are 
unseen by one another; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Russia, by many 
Darts of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
Moluccas, and by North, Central, and South 
America.* Here we propose to consider only those 
instances which occur amongst peoples regarding 
whose life and surroundings we have adequate u 
not full information. 

It has been said that this form does not represent 
the first beginnings of intercourse with the stranger 
— that it is, rather, a device adopted by traders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
suspicions and fears of those belonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade. It is 
undoubted that to many primitive peoples tiie 
practice of making exchanges with persons outside 
I of their own clan or tribe was unknown until it 
! was introduced among them or forced upon them 
i by strangers of a culture superior to their own. 

' Thus, while there is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Botocudos or 
Seris with tlie tribes in their neighbourhood, it is 
reported of the two former that they engaged in 
it with the Europeans with whom they were 
brought into touch,* and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from the whites of 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi- 
I tions they came frequently into contact.* It 
would be unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized traders ; for, 
while it is true that not infrequently such traders 
employ this method in dealing with rude peoples, 
it is no less true that in many cases it is practised 
by such peoples in opening a trade with those 
outside their borders.* 

I (5) The Veddas of Ceylon, the Sakais (Senoi) of 
I Malacca, the Todlas of Celebes, and the Kubus of 


Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, on the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological characteristics, but of 
their habits and modes of life ; * and, consequently, 

> S«e Hamilton-Orienson, pp. 41->47. 

* H. Ling Roth, The Abohfftnes of Tasmania t Halifax, 1899, 
pp. 27, 41, 46; MaximlUan Pnne m Wied-Neuwied, Heieenach 
Brasilion, Frankfort, 1821, i. 834, 839, 868. 

* W J McOee, 'The Seri lodiani,' 17 RBEW [1899], pt 1, 
pp. 114, 162* 1^* 227*. 

4 See Hamilton-Orieraon, p. 62 ff. 

* F. Saraaln, 'Types hamalns inf4riean du Sod-est de TAste,* 
Revue Olnitiue dee Seienees^ xix. [Parla, 1008] 808 ff.; B. Hagen, 
JHe Orang Kubu avf Sumatra. Frankfort, 1908, p. 162 fl. 


2511., and 


_ _ Kubu avf Sumatra, Frankfort, 1908, p. 162 fl. 
See also W. Sohinidt, Die SUllung dor Pygmdenvdlkor in dor 
Entwiekhmgsgesoh. des UoMchon, Stuttgart, 1910, pp. 7, 12 ff.. 
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it is of especial interest to us to find that all these 
peoples practise this method of exchange in its 
simplest form. Fa Hiari is apparently speaking 
of the Veddas, when he says of Ceylon that 
‘it was ori^unally uninhabited by men. Only demons, yenii, 
and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for traffic 
came, the ffetiit and demons appeared not, but set forward 
their precious commodities marked with the exact price. If 
these suited the merchants they paid the price and took the 
goods.*! 

Many instances might be collected in which the merchant 
is said to have been uncertain whether he was trading with 
men or demons.^ According to al.Riruni.s ..he uoast-people of 
lAftka (Oeylon) traded cloves in accordance with this method. 
It is possible, however, that his account applies not to Oeylon, 
but to those islands in the Indian Ocean where, according to 
Qazwiiii,4 a clove-trade was conducted in this manner. The 
niethod is still practised by the Veddas of Nilgala.« Aocord- 
the statement of Bailey ^ to the contrary appears to be 
erroneous.? 


Kobert Knox’s account • — which is corrohorated 
by many other reports to the same eilect — ^informs 
ns that, when the Veddas want arrows, they 
‘ will ^rry their load of Flesh in the night, and hang it up in 
a Sinitii’s, also a leaf cut in the form they will have their 
arrowH made, and hang by it. Which if the Smith do make 
according to their pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flesh ; but if he makes them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or anotiier by shooting in the night. If the 
Smith makes the arrows he leaves them in the same place as 
the Veddas hung the Flesh.' 

It may be noted that in the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar method of trading, each article has 
affixed to it a sample of what is wanted in return ; * and a 
similar indication is given by the natives of the Rio del Norte 
in bartering with the whites. 10 

The wild Sakais of Perak, in trafficking with the 
Malays, either employ a ‘tame* Sakai as an 
intermediary, or deposit their wares, which consist 
of jungle produce, on the hanks of rivers, at 
certain times and places known to the trader. 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetch the articles ofl’ered in exchange. “ Hugh 
Clifford** speaks of the ‘tame* Sakai only as 
exchanging with the Malays, who deposit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in the forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
with their wares. The ToAlas of Celebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one could take it on leaving something in 
exchange.** Winter tells us that tne Orang Kuhu 
of Sumatra deposit such articles as rattan, bees- 
wax, resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-hank 
where they may catch the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time ; 
and, if they find that something which suits their 
taste has been laid down beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on hoard his proa.** 

! Pi^rimage of Fa Ilians from the French ed. of the Foe 
Koue Ki of Rdmuaat, Klaproth, and Liandresae, Calcutta, 1848, 

p. 882. 

3 See Ibn Batura, Voyagetf ed. Defi^mery-Sanguinetti, Faria, 
1863-69, 1. 401 ; G. F. Lyon, Farr, of Traveli in F. Africa in 
the Yean ms-SO, London, 1821, p. 149 ; Hamilton-Grieraon, p. 
82 and note 9, and p. 88. 

> £. C. Sachau, Alberun'Ce InAUi^ on Aoeount of the Religion 
. . . of India about A.D. lOSO. London, 1910, 1. 809. 

e Ap. J. Gildemeiater, Sertptor. Arab, de rebut Indieie loot 
et opueoula^ Bonn, 1838, i. 202. 

4 0. 8. V. Stevena, *Among8t the Veddoa,* RAS^ Oeylon 
Branch, Proceedinga, 1886, Colombo, 1886, p. 108; see alao 
P. and F. Saraain, Ergebnisse naturwiesenechaftl. Forechungen 
auf Ceyltm in d. Jahren 188U-d6, Wiesbaden, 1887-98, til. 657. 

• *Wild Tribes of the Veddoha of Ceylon,* Lond.^ new 
aer., London, 1862, ii. 285. 

7 Me, however, C. G. and B. Z. Seligmonn, The Veddae, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 98 ; cf. p. 16, note. 

* Hietvr, Relation of the Jeland of Ceylon^ London, 1681, 


p. 62. 

* O. N. Bell, TangvMoray London, 1899, p. 267. 

!* A. Ton Humboldt, Eesai politique eur le royaume de la 
Fouvelle Eepagney Pane, 1808, 1. 804. 

1! Skeat Bladen, Pagan Races of the Malay Panintufa, 
London, lOOOTi. 229. 

IS In Cvari and Kampongy London, 1897, p. 102 f . 

IS P. and F. Saroain, Reiten in Celebee ... in d. Jahren 
tSBS^und 1909-^Sy Wieabaden, 1906, ii. 275. 

14 Quoted bj Hagen, p. 118. 


Hagen quotes de Sturla, Olivier, and H. O. Forbes to much 
I the same effetjt. According to Olivier and Forbes, however, U 
is the Malay who opens tin* trade. Forbes * says that the Malay 
trader ‘ beats a gong in a particular manner so as to give notice 
of his arrival.’ In VVinter’s time a person in need of aasiatance 
could summon the Kubus by striking a hollow tree oo as to 
produce a certain series of sounds recognized as a call for aid. 
Whenever the Orung Ot of Borneo wish to gather the members 
of Uie tribe together, they beat u{>oo a tree-trunk, and the 
Malays who trade with them use the same means to collect 
their clients ; 4 and a very similar use is, or was, made of a gong 
or copper vessel in Buru.s Bakuwi * gays that those who traded 
by this method the people of I'lbri — a country of the 
Sudan, distant aboiu three montha' Journey from Segelmeaeo— 
announced their approach by sound of drum.* 

The Ukits, the Punans, the Buketans, and 
the Ofc Damung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar method ; * hut a recent account of the 
Punans from Malay sources shows that, when 
bartering, they no longer keep out of si^ht of the 
trader. 1 According to Chinese writers, it was at 
one time in use up country from Banjennasin.* 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the Veddas and certain 
other peoples, is held by Schmidt* to estab- 
lished between the pygmies of Central Africa, 
the Bushmen, the Andamanese, the Semangs, and 
the Ne^itos of the Philippines. We have lUready 
referred to the modes of exchange practised by the 
Bushmen and the Andamanese (see a (1) and 6 (21 
above). T he Semangs are nei gh hours of the Sakais, 
and, although of a wholly different stock, exhibit 
a manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
cally identical with theirs.*® 

The accounts of the pygmy peoples of Central 
Africa disclose an interesting variety of trading 
customs. The Akkas are grouped in small com- 
munities, and wander over the countries of certain 
of the Monhuttu tribes. They are hunters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; hut they have a remark- 
able fondness for vegetable fooci, and not infre- 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their neighbours.** 

* After a successful hunt, when they possess abund- 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every bunch of fruit gathered they substitute 
a piece of meat.*** A very similar description is 
given of the Ohongo of the Ogowe Basin,** who 
are also said to employ the method of the ‘ silent 
trade.* ** The Batua are simple hunters, and know 
nothing of agriculture. They wander over the 
country of the Bakuba, Baluba, Bakat6, and other 
tribes, hut are met with only on certain days at 
market-places situated within the virgin forest, 
and, in general, equidistant from the neighbour- 
ing villages. These spots are regarded as neutral 
gi'ound, and are frequented by the pygmies in order 

! A FaturalUVe WamUringOy p. 236. 

* O. A. L. Schwaner, L 280f. 

* Riedel, p. 15. 

* French tr. de Guifpnes, Fotieee et Bxtraite de la BibliaUhaue 
du Roiy Acad, dea Inaor., Paris, 1789, ii. 894. 

4 As to the primitive methods of communication, by means ot 
smoke-signals, fire-beacons, sound of drum, etc., see Hamilton- 
Grierson, p. 28, note 2. and p. 68, note 2 ; see also H. Wissmann, 
L. Wolf, d.:ds Frongois, H. Muller, im/nnemAyWiba** Leipzig, 


ISSH, p. BZS. 

4Mhwaner, i. 281; O. Beocari, WanderiiMe in the Great 
Foreete of Borneo, London, 1904, p. 266; P. Ounynghame, 
'Sarawak,* in Soottieh Oeog. Mag. xxviii. [1912] 868 : A. Bastian, 
Jndoneeieny Oder die Ineeln d. malayUehm ArohipH, iv. * Borneo 
und Celebes,’ Berlin, 1880, p. 26. 

7 M. W. H. Beech, in Man, xi. [1911] 17. 

* W. P. Groeneveldt, * Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca,' in Mineell. Papers relating to Indo-China and Ms 
Indian Arohipelagoy 2nd ser., London, 1887, L MSr 

* P. 24 f . ; see also F. Sarosin, p. 808 fl. 

!® Skeat-Biogden, 1. 227. 

1! G. Schweinfurth, The Reart of Afrieay tr. E. E. Frewer, 
London, 1878, li. 145 ; W. Junker, Navels in A/Hoa during the 
Years 188SS6y tr. A. H. Keane, London, 189^p. 85 f. ; G. Oaaati, 
Ten Years in Bqttatoriay London and New York, 1891, i. 157 ft. 

!9 Gasati, 168 ; of. Q. Burrows, The Losnd of the Pigmies. 
London, 1898, p. 188. 

!4 p. B. du Onaillu, pp. 270, 81611. ;0. Lenz, SkiuanaiusWeat- 
afrikay Berlin, 1878, j>. 110 ff.; Ths Strange Adventures of 
Andreu BatteUy ed. E. Q. Bavenstein, Lonaon. 1901 (Hakluyt 
8ocie^), p. 62, note 1. 

14 A. Bastian, Diedeuteehe Bxped. an d. Loango^Kdete, Jena, 
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to exchange fresh or dried flesh for Tnaize. As to 
the manner of the exchange, we have, unfortun- 
ately, no precise information.* 

The accounts of the trading methods of the 
Negritos of the Philippines are somewhat wanting 
in precision. We are told of the Aetas that they 
deal only with the Malay tribes which are their 
neighbours, in order to procure, for their honey 
and beeswax, such articles as arrow-heads, knife- 
blades, cloth, etc., which they cannot provide for 
themselves. It is said that they always, as far as 
possible, employ the same persons to conduct this 
traffic.* Further, it is stated by a recent American 
authority ® that 

* in many places in the Archipelapo to-day, especially In Min- 
danao, i^nodic commerce is earned on regularly on neutral 
territory. Market-plac'es are selected where products are put 
down by one party, which then retires tisnporarily, and are 
taken up by the other p.arty, which comes and leaves its own 
productions In exchange.’ 

nlumentritt’s informants spoke of the Mauiannas 
of Mindanao as exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange.* The * silent trade’ 
is employed by the wild Apoyaos of Luzon in bar- 
tering their tobacco with the (’hristian natives.® 

(7) Winter’s description of the Kubus’ mode of 
exchange is remarkably similar to Hell’s account 
of that employed by the Smoos and Twakas of the 
Mosquito country. 

‘ So much confidence have they in the honesty of transactions 
that 1 have frequently »ceu at t.he moiiLhM of rivers a peeled and 
painted stick planltKi in a conspicuous position, and on lamling 
have found hanging to the trees bunches of plantains, baskets 
of maize, rolls of toonoo cloth, skins, and atmehed to each 
article a sample of wliat was wanted in return, studt as a fish- 
hook to one, a few lieads to anotlier, a pinch of salt to the next, 
and so on. These were placed there in the expectation that ti e 
coast Indians passing by on the main river would make tlie 
required barter. After a while, if they were found to remain 
untouched, the river Indians bring the articles to the coast 
villages.’ <1 The last sentence seems to show that the practice 
was declining. 

(8) This methoil of trade is found among the 
Gorngai and Tnngu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, islands of the Arm Archi- 
pelago, and was formerly in use in Burn and 
Ceram.’ From Japanese writers dating from the 
first half of the 18th cent, we learn that the prac- 
tice was employed by the Airius of Yezo in traf- 
ficking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
the Kurile Islands ;* and by the Ainusof Saghalien 
in trailing with the people of the Amur country.* 
According to Paulus Jovius,** the Lapps made ex- 
changes, 

* yet so that they flye the syght and coompagnie of all mer- 
chantes. For comparyii^ and laying theyr wares togeather 
and Icavyng theyr furres m a mydde place, they bargayne with 
simple fa^th with absent and unknowen men.' 

(9) Similar accounts are given of peoples regard- 
ing whom we have little information. Thus, we 
hear of the practice at Mozambique,** and, if we 
credit a native story, at Amboyna.** It was em- 
ployed by the Paloiings in exchanging their tea with 

I H. Wissmann, L. Wolf, C. de Francois, H. Muller, p, 256 ff. ; 
see also C. 8. L. Bateman, The Firtt Aecent of the Kasai, Lon- 
don, 18S9, p. 23 ff. ; II. von Wissmann, My Seeojid Journey 1 
through Equatorial Africa, p. 16611. 

s A. B^'-hadenberg, ' Ueber die Negritos d. Philippinen,’ ZE 
xil. (18801 185. 

s A. E. JenkB, The Bontoe Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 159. 

* * Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao oder die Mamanuas,' AS 
lx. (Levden, 1896] 251. 

B A. Schadenberg, ZE xxl. (1889] 676. 

« Bell, p. 267 ; see also Bell, ' Remarks on the Mosquito Terri- 
tory,* xxxiL (1802J 268 fl., where a short account of these 
tribes is given. 

7 Riedel, pp. 16, 128, 271. 

6 Rinsif^e, Aper^ g^Hral dee troii royaumet, tr. J. Klaproth, 
Paris, 1833, p. 194 f. 

® Von Siehold, ii. 193. 

*0 Richard Eden's tr. in Notes upon Russia: being a Translation 
of the earliest Armunt of that Country . . ., London, 1851-62 
(Hakluyt Society), il. 40 ; see also John Scheffer, n. 67 f. 

II Ciesar Frederick’s Voyage, in E. Hakluyt, The Principal 
Navigations ... of the English Nation^, London, 1598-1600, 
IX. i. 242 ; cf. M. Tbomans, Retse* nnd Lebensbesehreibung, Augs- 
burg 1788, p. 119. 

1® F. Valentyn, Otid sn Nismo Oosi-Jndisn, Dordrecht and 
Amsterdam, 1724, pt. il. (* Ambonische Zaaken Oi P- 2. 


the Burmans;* and the legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in ‘the ASolian Isles of 
Lipari,’®tind an echo in Denmark,® in Westphalia,* 
and other parts of Germany,® and on the West 
Coast of Africa.* 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to the north, that 

* their manner of trafnque is thus : they doe use to lay downe of 
their merchandise upon the ground so much as they meane to 
part withal, and so looking that the other partie with whom 
they make trade should doe the like, they doe themselves depart, 
and then if they doe like of their Mart they come againe and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise if they like not, 
they take their owiie and depart.* 7 

It is not quite clear whether those who carried on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or whether this 
instance is an example of another form of the prac- 
tice, in which the parties are seen by one another, 
but keep at a safe distance.* Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited." In some of these 
a cothsiderablo interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in others, a mere line drawn on 
the sand is the only division between them. 

(11) A very instructive instance of another form 
of the practice issupiplied by Lander.** 11 is object 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives with 
him proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned followed by many armed people carry- 
ing bundles of yams. I'hey were accompanied by 
an old woman, who .seemed to be a person of au- 
tliority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 
yams to be placed in distinct and separate bundles 
\iefore Lander’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short ilistance. The jiurcliaser then 
iiisjiected the bundles, and, having selected one to 
his own .satisfaction, placed beside it what he con- 
sidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if she thought that what was given was suffi- 
cient, she took up the cloth and gave it to the owner 
of the bundles, the purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that the purchaser’s 
otter was insufficieiit, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding sometliing to it. If he did not add any- 
thing, she directed the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purchaser to 
remove his cloth. ‘ All this was carried on with- 
out a word piussing between the parties.’ 

With Lander’s account may be compared what 
is sjiid of the Aleuts ; 

They never transact business with each other personally, 
but always through a third person. Whoever wishes to sell 
anything, sends it into another house by this agent, who, 
wilhout mentioning the owner's name, says, * Here is tbs 
tayak ' (saleable object). The buyer asks what is wanted in 
return, and sends as much as he thinks fit of what is required. 
The agent takes this to the seller, and, if he is satisfied, the 
bargain is concluded. If he is not satisfied, he asks for some- 
thing Ln addition, or proposes a new exchange, u 
This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 

I A. Bastian, Die VoUeerd. Ostl.- Asian, Leipzig, 1866-71, U. 169. 

® See Haniilton-Uriersori, p. 41. 

• J. M. Thiele, Danmarkn Folkesagn, Copenhann, 1848, il. 
181. cited by W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk Lore, Paisley 
and London, 1896, pp. 4U7 ff., 45U and note. 

4 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrauche, u. Marehsn aus Westfalen, 
Leipzig, 1869, L 41 ; see also B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
lii. 123 ff. 

B Thorpe, iil. 88. « P. R du OhaiUu, p. 1061. 

7 Hakluyt, Ui. 68. 

B See Hakluyt, id. 86 ; and cf. O. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of 
Discovery into the S. Sea and Beeringfs Straiti, 

Ixindon. 1821, 1. 228 ff., as to the deaifngs of the Chukchii with 
the Eskimos near Kotzebue Sound. 

»See Ilamilton-cinerson, p. 47 ff.; also Early Voyanvs to 
Terra Australis, now called Australia, ed, R. H. Major, 
London, 1869 (Hakluyt Society), p. 96; extract from Witssen's 
Noord- en Cost Tartarye, Amsterdam, 1706, regarding New 
Guinea ; S. Muller, Rsisen on Ondersoekmgsn in den indisohsn 
Archipel, Amsterdam, 1867, 1. 202: and Wallis, Voyage, In 
J. Hawkesworth, An Account of Voyaass vn the Southom 
Hetniophorv, London, 1778, 1. 451 f. (Tahiti). 

Jowm, cfan Exped. to EiDplore the Course and T s r s sst ma t iom 
of the Niger, London, 1882, ill. 161 ff. 

II Dali, p. 894. 
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to that employed by the Eskimos of Bering Strait 
at the ‘ Asking festival/ of which Nelson^ gives an 
account. 

(12) M. H. Kingsley® supidies us with an example 
of yet another form of this practice, in which a 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when w'alking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 

* you * will * notice a little cleared space by the side of the path; 
It is neatly laid with plantain leaves, and on it are various little 
articles for sale,— leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so on, — and 
beside each article are so many stones, beans, or cowries, 
which indicate the price of each article ; anu you will see 
cither sittiiiff in the iniddlr of thinjfH, or swinuint' by a piece 
of lie*tie from a branch above, Etfha, or a relation of his, — the 
market god, — who will visit with death any theft from that 
shop, or any cheating in price given, or any taking away of 
sums left by previous custoiners.* s 

It has been contended by a recent writer, F. Somlo,^ that 
this mode of exchange is not, in any of its forms, a primi* 
tive mode, because it is not practised by primitive peoples. 
In his list of such peoples he includes the atK>rigines of Aus- 
tralia, the extinct Tasmanians, the Botocudos, tlie Fuegians, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Negritos of the Philippines, tlie 
Bushmen, the Seris, and the Veddas. He does not notice 
some eight or nine peoples whom the best autiiorities re- 
gard as primitive, and who practise the method in question. 
He admits thav the Veddus employ this mode of trading, 
and offers the explanation, without, however, adducing any 
evidence in support of it, that they borrowed tlie practice 
from tlieir neighbours.® In dealing with the Negriuw of 
the Philippines, he says not a word of the practice of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere ; and, while he names the 
Knbus, he ex(*Iudes them from his list, without stating his 
reasons for so doing. Further, he refuses a place in it to the 
Ainus of Yesso and tlie Akkas of Equauinal Africa, on the ground 
that they are agriculturists or are influenced by agricultural 
tribes ; and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
had he dealt with them, the Toddas, the Seinniigs, and the Sakais. 
It is quite true that the Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; but, as a people, the Ainus know nothing of agriculture.® 
The Akkas, although they are hunters war’ ifoxv*'* have an 
especial fondness for vegetable food, and frequently raid the 
fruit-trees of the tribes over whose lands they wander. 7 The 
Toillas of Celebes are now cultivators of the soil ; but the remains 
found in the caverns which they inhabited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and simple.® But few of 
the Semangs til) the soil,® while the tillage of the Sakais is of Die 
rudest.^® We have already noted that the Paloiings and Die 
Apoyaos grow respectively tea and tobacco (see 6 (6) an<l (b>). 
As to primitive methods of agriculture, see K. Bucher, 
EnUiehunif d. VolkswirUisehaft Tubingen, 1904, p. 64 ff. It has 
been pointed out again and again that the fact that a people has 
made an advance in one direction does not necessarily exclude 
it from the class of primitive fieoples.i* Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and nglitly regarded as 
being witliin that class, although among many tribes com- 
mercial relations liave been reduced to an organized system (see 
6 (2) ami (3)). 

It seems plain, then, that the method of exchange under 
consideration is or has been kiiow'n to and practised by many 
primitive peoples ; and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usage is to be 
regarded as primitive only on proof that primitive pieoples 
practise it.i* 

( 13) It is obvious that considerable light is thrown 
upon these curious forms of trading by the evidence 
which we have adduced as to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and effects of ex- 
change (see 4 (a)). The problem which confronted 
the savage was this, How was he to obtain from 
those who wore the objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 
which they possesseu and he coveted ? He was 


1 ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RBEW, Washington, 
1899, pt. i. p. 369®. Other iriKtances of the conduct of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will be found in Hamilton- 
Grierson, p. 60 f. 

9*Afr. Rel. and Law,’ JVaf. Review, xxx. [18971 184; cf. 
R E Dennett, At the Back of the Blade Han't Mind, London, 
1906, p. 193. 
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familiar with exchange as practised within his own 
group, and he believed that the parties to it were 
brought into a relation of such a sort as to secure 
their good faith. Here, then, was a method to his 
hand. He would exchange with the stran^eri and 
by keeping out of sight— -by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him — would limit his contact with 
him to that effected by the exchange itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take his goods 
without iiiakTji a return ; and the good faith of 
both parties would l>e guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation which uiiit4».d them for tlie lime. Thus, 
the method, in its simplcHt form, is an application 
of the principles which operate in exchange, as 
adapted to the special circumstances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the contact of the narties is 
limited to that implied in the act of exchanging ; 
hut, in other instances, the case is different. 
Sometimes the parties come into view of one 
another; sometimes they even approach one an- 
other ; Bonietimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries ; and sometimes they t^ke the 
additional prei‘.aution of keeping silence so long as 
the traffic lasts. Lastly, there are instances in 
which hone.st dealing and peaceable conduct are 
assured bv fear, not of the mysterious retribution 
which follows upon a breach of tabu, hut of the 

t unishment inflicted on the cheat and the truce- 
reaker by the god of the market. It will be seen 
from the facts which have been adduced that the 
mutual avoidance of the parties, accompanying, as 
it does, the mysterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one purpose. It begins, 
80 to speak, by being a safeguard, and it becomes 
a rite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
losing its primary character. It seems not improb- 
able, notwithstanding Somld's observations ^ to the 
contrary, that the method of trading by means of 
tabued persons in use among the Narrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to be regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
before they had reached the stage of commercial 
development which they now occupy ; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville® of trading through the medium of a 
‘tabooed Kannaka,’ and in the case of the Aleuts 
and the Eskimos of Bering Strait already referred 
to (see 6 (U)). 

In only one account of this method of trade, and 
that a very vague one, is it expressly stated that 
the pla(;e of its occurrence is regarded as neutral 
ground.® This matter will be dealt with in art. 
Market. 

Lits&ators.— T hia is indicated in the footnotes. 

P. J. Hamilton-Griebson. 
GIFTS (Greek and Roman). — x. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gifts persuade the gods and 
the majesty of kings (Plat. Bep. 390 E). Besides 
testifying to the universal ellicacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division of the subject- 
matter. Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them the reader is referred to Sacrifich.. But, 
even if these are excluded, the giving of presents 
on particular occasions was oHcn dictated by 
superstitious fears, as in the case of birthday, 
girts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magic virtue 
has endured as a symbol of affection or a graceful 
act of courtesy (cf. Birth -da vs). It is true that 
valuable gifts could never he out of season, when 
an enemy was to he won over or a friend had been 
estranged. Nevertheless, in heroic times the cus- 
toms regulating the giving of presents had a 
I P. 161 1, 

s Harr, of a Fowr Monthtf Retidonce among the Hativae of a 
Valley of the Margueeas Jalandt, London, 1846, p. 81. 

® Jenks, 159 ; see 3 (1). 
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serious importance, which the growth of civiliza- 
tion subsequently effaced (Monro on Horn. Od. 
xviii. 282). This may be illustrated by the survival 
of ceremonious gifts in the East, as well as by the 
dealings of travellers or political agents with the 
chieftains of savage tribes (see preceding art. ). The 
gift was not niermy treasured as a compliment, but 
coveted for its intrinsic value. 

1q Od. xiv. 823 ff. the Thesprotian kins is represented as 
showing to another the parting gifts which Odysseus had col- 
lected on his travels— bronse, gold, and iron enough to support 
one owner after another to tlie tenth generation. In Oa. xv. 
82 ff., Menelaus offers to accompany Telemachus on a journey 
through the Peloponnese, and assures him that from every 
homestead he may visit he will take away something valuable — 
a brazen tripod or a bowl, a pair of mules, or a golden cup. In 
Od. xviii. 282 the disgui^ Odysseus rejoices at the ounning 
shown by Penelope in procuring sifts from the suitors without 
any intention of choosing one of them as her husband. The 
m<^ instructive case in Homer is that of the embassy to Achilles 
in II. ix. The refusal of Achilles to accept the handsome recom- 
pense offered by Aramemnon is clearly contrary to public 
opinion, as expressed by Phosnix (496 ff.) and b^ Ajax (628ff.X 
Even the gods are open to persuasion, if the sacrifices and vows 
made to them are adequate to the occasion ; for Achilles to 
reject the ^fts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god like 
honours which the Achasans are anxious to bestow upon him. 
Even when a relative has been slain, if the bloo^l-prioe is offered, 
no one persists in his resentment ; but Achilles is stubborn and 
relentless after an inconsiderable affront. 

2. In primitive times hospitality to the stranger 

is a binding obligation, enforced by the belief that 
his person is under the special protection of the 
gods, and that neglect to provide for his wants will 
be visited with divine displeasure. All strangers 
and beggars are favoured by Zeus ; a gift, though 
small, IS welcome, says Nausicaa to Odysseus {Od. 
vi. 207). It thus became a duty (d^/xts) for the host 
to provide food and lodging suitably to his means 
for any stranger who arrived at his homestead ; 
and such gifts were known as the guest-portion 
(f'cxvio, — an offering w'hich no prudent man 

would refuse (see II, xi, 778, xviii. 387). 

It is possible that the motive whicli originally 
inspired these acts of hospitality was not ao much 
piety as fear. Plenty of evidence has been col- 
lected by anthroixilogists to show that strangers 
(q,v,) were regarded by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must be 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence the 
reception of the stranger with particular marks of 
honour may have been in its inception intended to 
exorcize the evil^spirits surrounding him, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from the practices of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. G. Frazer, i. 303 ; but the earliest 
civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
reached a much higher stage of development, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition has 
become a religious and social duty. 

The progress of civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality the observance of hospi- 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the person of the stranger continued to be sacro* 
sanct is shown by the story of Themistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
his enemy, the king of the Molossians (Thuc. 
i. 136). Normally, however, hospitality l^came 
less an obligation than a sign of good-will — a jpoint 
of view which is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci upon Miltiades, who had 
offered board and lodging to their envoys wlien 
passing through Athens (Herod, vi. 35). 

3. Gifts were especially appropriate to the recur- 
rence of particular occasions. The earliest allusion 
to a birtliday is in the Pseiidolas of Plautus, 
the oj'iginal of which belonged to the year 309 or 
308 B.c, But there can be no doubt that tlie cele- 
bration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the Good Demon (d7a^^f bcdutap) at a time 
when — on the border-line of two periods — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in- 


fluence. It may be inferred from iEsch. Eum, 7 
that, at any rate as early as the time of iEschylus, 
presents were made to children on their birthdays 
{y€vid\iov ddaip). At a later date there is plenty of 
evidence for the custom : as examples of such gifts 
we And the mention of golden rings and charms 
(Plant. Epid, 639), a silver pencil-case (Anik, Pal, 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers {ib. 345). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Amphidromia, a purificatory festival which took 
place live days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made by friends and relatives (iroXuirodes and 
<n7irfat, according to Harpocr. p. 15, 8), as at a 
modem christening. In Ter. Pnxtrm, 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present when the child is 
born, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when he is weaned. 

4. Gifts made on the occasion of marriage re- 
uire special treatment. In the Homeric age we 
nd clear traces of the time when marriage was an 
aflair of bargain and sale. Aristotle ii. 8. 
1268^, 41) testifies to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wives from each other. The 
bride-price paid to the father by the suitor is 
called iedpa (^Si'a) in Homer {dtrepdcia Hva [II, 
xvi. 178]). The value of the bride is sometimes 
reckoned in oxen. In II, xi. 243 the premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return (x^pti/) for the 100 oxen which he had 
paid down on marriage, with the promise of 1000 
sheep and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks. Hence the epithet *oxen-eaming’ 
(dX0f<rl)3oiai) applied to girls who were able to 
fetch a high price (II. xviii. 693). In exceptional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the father 
might remit the price, as when Agamemnon offered 
to Achilles one of his own daugliters in marriage 
{II, ix. 146, dvdidpov). In Od, i. 277, where the 
iSm seem to come from the wife’s family, we may 
detect a changing custom ; the explanation is 
perhaps that they were sometimes expended for 
the bride’s outfit, and to that extent were re- 
turned to the bridegroom. However this may be, 
it is unquestionable that, at least in the case of 
ladies of liigh rank, it was customary for their 
family to )>rovide a suitable portion (dwpa). In 
this sense Amiromache and Peneio[>e are iro\66fapoi 
{II. vi. 394, Od. xxiv, 294 ; cf. II. xxii. 51). 

When we examine the records of the Attic 
period, we find that an entirely different system 
nas eome into existence, though w'e have no evi- 
dence concerning the change by which the revolu- 
tion in custom was effected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word (dva by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in iEsch. Prom, 579 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the oride to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Find. Pyth, 
iii. 94, to gifts made by those who were present at 
a wedding — like our wedding-presents; and in 
Find. 01, IX. 10 and £ur. Andr, 153, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughter 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms qi^pvii and vool^, generally interchange- 
able, w'ere in use to aenote a dowry; but some 
authorities hold that tpepvli was originally limited 
to the outfit or trousseau of the bride, and that it 
must be so understood in Flut. *SW. 20, to be pre- 
sently quoted. Aristotle {Pol, ii. 9. 1270a, 24) 
affords the curious information that two-fifths of 
the land at Sjiarta had passed into female owner- 
ship in consequence of the numlier of heiresses 
{ivlKXyfpot) and the size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, that in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (iEliaii, Var. Hist. vi. 6 ; Athen. 
565 C). In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a sou’s share (Strabo, 452). There 
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was no such limitation at Athens, except the law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
iirlkXrfpos to receive any tpepvfi in excess of a few 
clothes and articles of furniture. If tfiepvtj is to 
be understood in the full sense, it is clear that the 
law soon became obsolete: for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for daughters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make sacrifices for that purpose (see Plaut. Trin, 
689 ; Hem. xl. 25). The reason was to be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife^s dowry became re- 
payable to her guardian and the husband 

was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security {dTrorlfirjfM) by a mortgage of real 
property (Dem. xxvii. 17, etc.). The position of a 
dowerless wife was not only precarious but de- 
grading (Men. Monost, 369). The law required 
that an heiress {iirlK\jipos) without estate must 
either be taken in marriage by her nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon another (Dem. xliii. 54). 

5. In these cases family pride and natural affec- 
tion, apart from legal obligation, combined to 
supply the necessary motives stimulating to action. 
Otherwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The philosophers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account {Eth. Nic, 
iv. 1) of liberality {iXevOepibrr^i) is Wpical of the 
most elevated Greek sentiment. The action of 
liberality is thus described : 

*The liberal man, bcins: virtuous, then will f^ve from a 
noble motive and In a right spirit ; for he will give the right 
amount, and will give it to the right persons and at the 
right time, and will satisfy all the other conditiona of right 
giving.' 

But the Christian precept, * It is more blessed to 
give than to receive^ (Ac 20*®), ushered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded upon love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on Eth. Nic. 
iv. 1. 16, remarked : 

* Aristotle’s statement would be, ** It Is better to give than to 
receive, because it is more noble.'* ... In Aristotle’s whole 
account we do not find a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality. We find no other motive 
but the "splendour" («eaA<iv) of the acts themselves.' 

The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man (do ut dea) is clearly indicated by the common 
usage of a favour or free-gift. The word 

constantly implies a reciprocal relation. He who 
has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase KaraOicrOai is * to 
bestow an obligation,^ much as a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which on a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Thuc. i. 33). The 
philosopher may protest that a boon ceases to be 
such, it it is conferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. JRhet. ii. 7. 1385a, 18), but 
IB compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as the 
action is done, a return is contemplated ; and the 
giver is as prone to overrate the value of his bene- 
ficence as is the recipient to disparage it (Eth. Nic. 
viii. 13. 116.3rt, 9). 

6 . Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were known as ividdceis. It seems, how- 
ever, that, like the ‘benevolences’ of English 
history, the name was largely euphemistic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could readily 
be applied as a spur to the unwilling. From an 
inscription of the 3rd cent. B.C. (CIG ii. 334) we 
learn that a minimum and a maximum were some- 
times prescribed— in that case 50 and 200 drachmsB 
respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of 
subscribers with the amounts riven. Isieus (v. 37) 
tells of a man who, when challenged to subscribe, 
offered 300 drachmse on a critical occasion, but 
failed to make good his word, and was posted with 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the 


description of Theophrastus (Char, xxii. 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an otl'er, but then 
quietly slips out of the assembly. 

7* We pass to the juristic aspect of gifts (56<r€(t), 
although our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited. — (a) 
As regards gifts inter vivos, in view of the testa- 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinheriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not he evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation of their property by public 
omcials who had not passed their audit, and by 
freedmen dying without issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebarth, in Pauly-Wissowa, v, 1699). Bastards 
were not allowed to receive gifts from their puta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount fixed by law, 
which was 1000 drachmee (Harpocr. p. 133. 1). — (b) 
Gifts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle place between gifts inter vivos and testa- 
mentary dispositions. A valid rift of tliis kind 
could he made by the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables with another, to be retained by him 
in the event of the owner’s death, but to be re- 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to he undertaken (see Dem. lii. 
23, 24). — (c) An early instance of what we call a 
charitable trust is to he found in the dedication by 
Nicias of a piece of land at Delos, which he had 
bought for 1 0,090 drachmae, on condition that the 
revenue should he used by the Delians in defray- 
ing the costs of a solemn feast (l*lut. Nic. 3). in 
tlie Grmco-Koman age the endowment of founda- 
tions for religious or secular uses became increas- 
ingly common. Thus, the erection and mainten- 
ance of public buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
and gymnasiums, were often due to the munificence 
of rich private citizens. In such cases a corpora- 
tion was formed to undertake the ownership of the 
property and management of the trust so as to 
secure its perpetuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for the founder or his representatives to 
intervene, in case the management failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust; or the State might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
officers. — (d) Gifts by testamentary disposition 
require only a brief mention here (see Wills 
[Greek and Roman]). A general right of disposi- 
tion by will did not exist throughout Greece, and 
is not recognized by the law of Uortyn ; but there 
is evidence of its wide difi'usion, at any rate in the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. The right of dis- 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was first conferred by a law of Solon. 
All citizens of full age and of proper capacity were 
competent to make a will, hut no one could dis- 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102), or, if he had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al- 
though he might direct that a particular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying her 
(IsflBus, iii. 68). When a man had no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will (ib. vii. 1), Subject to these limitations, 
legacies might he given to friends or relatives. 

8. It was customary at Rome for presents to be 
made by friends and relatives to each other at 
certain of the annual festivals. The first of Marcli 
was the beginning of the year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
nataiis of the temple of Juno Lucina on the Esqui- 
line. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
well-known ode (iii. 8) as celebrated by mamed 
folk, husbands were accustomed to make presents 
to tlieir V .ves (Mart. v. 84. 10). Juvenal (ix. 50) 
mentions green parasols and amber balls as gifts 
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M'hich a woman is likely then to receive. After 
the year 153 B.C., when the beginning of the civil 
ear was transferred to the 1st of .lannary, it 
ecanie customary to give New Year presents on 
that day. The feeling — no less universal than 
primitive, which underlay the custom — of the 
importance of an auspicious start is acknowledged 
in Ov. Fast. i. 178. 

The gifts uiight be of trivial value— a gilded date (Mart. vlll. 
S8. 11), like our Easter eggs ; a dried fig ; or honey in a white 
jar (Ov. Fast. i. 186). Especially, it was usual to tender small 
brass coins, as a symbolical gift of wealth. These gifts were 
called streruB ; and the name, if not the custom, is preserved 
in the French UrenTtes. Suetonius (Cat 42) describes Calhpila, 
who had announced that he would accept strenas on New YeaFa 
Day, as standing in his porch, while a crowd of persons of every 
class pressed round him with their hands full of coppers. On 
the other band, Tiberius often absented himself from Rome at 
the beginning of January in order to avoid the nuisance (Dio 
Oass. Ivii. 8). 

Of all these occasions the best known to ns is 
the festival of the Saturnalia, which lasted for 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kept as a popular holiday, characterized by every 
kind of merry-making and licence. The ^ving of 
presents then was as common as it still is at 
Christmas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been perpetuated for after- 
ages in the observances of the Christian festival. 
Martial’s xivth book is entirely occupied with 
epigrams on specimens of rich or poor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia. The same poet (vii. 53) gives 
an appalling list of useless presents supposed to be 
sent to him at the Saturnalia, in order to remark 
in conclusion how much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they cost. 
The eerei and sigillaria deserve special mention. 
The former were wax tapers {funiculi cerei), whicli 
may originally have haa a symbolical reference to 
the revival of the sun’s power after tlie winter 
solstice. They afl-erwards passed into the Christ- 
mas ritual of the Latin Church. The latter were 
little images made of earthenware, and sometimes 
of dough ; Martial (xiv. 182) mentions the earthen- 
ware figure of a humpback {gibber). These also 
survived into Christian times ; and even in England 
it is recorded that bakers made little images of 
paste at this season (Brand, Pop. Ant.*, 1870, p. 
180). 

The significance of the giving of presents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to be found in 
the same superstitious feeling which has already 
been mentioned as operative in relation to birthday- 
gifte. Magic influence must be excited in order to 
assist the passage from the old to the new year. 
The gifts at the Saturnalia were perhaps prompted 
by similar reasons, although the origin and de- 
velopment of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty. 

J. Q. Fraser luggested, from the analogy of the Oamival of 
modern Italy, that the Saturnalia was originally obeerved in 
February or March, and was transferred to December after the 
change of the Calendar ((?R2 iu. 144). 

On the occasion of a birthday, which was cele- 
brated by a feast in honour of the Genius natalis, 
friends brought with them presents of all kinds 
( Mart. X. 87). Nor was the custom restricted to 
the birthday of the head of the household. 
Palaestra, in the Budena of Plautus (1171), men- 
tions a golden bulla {i.e, a case containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
which her father had given her on her birthday. 

p. A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
gifts. At the betrothal {sponsalia), which some- 
times nreceded the marriage by a considerable 
interval, a feast to which friends and relatives 
were invited was given in the evening, and presents 
were made to the prospective bride (BlUmner, Bom. 
Priv^alt., Munich, 1911, p. 348). Juvenal (vi 
294) is our sole authority for the custom of present- 


ing the bride with a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after the marriage. 
The Koman law of dower is elaborated in tlie 
writings of the jurists, and will be more fully 
treated elsewhere (see Maruiage); here it is 
sufticient to say that the provision of a dos by the 
wife was a customary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in his place, could be required 
to furnish it. The dos was under the control of 
the husband during the coverture, and he was 
entitled to receive the mesne profits. The capital 
he was liable ultimately to mf^e good, and landed 
property could not be alienated by him. At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties accrued, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree- 
ment. 

Cicero received as part of the dower of his wife Terentia 
certain flats {insulce) on the Aventiue and Argiletum. After 
her divorce he retained these, in order that the rents mi^bt be 
applied towards the maintenance and education of their eon 
(Cio. Att. xiL 82). 

zo. A special class of gifts were those made by 
men of rank to their clients or depemlents. These 
were called congiaria, properly a delinite measure 
of wine or oil, and were especially made by 
magistrates and candidates for ollice to their 
supporters or to the whole people. Thus in the 
year 212 B.c. (Liv. xxv. 2) a public distribution of 
oil was made by Scipio as curule mdile. Money 
was distributed in this way by provincial governors 
to their stalls and troops (Mommsen, Abriss d. rom. 
Staatsrechts, Leipzig, 1893, i. 3W). Julius Caesar 
is the first of whom we hear a.s making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet. Cess. 38). In 
Imperial times this was a customa^ act of muni- 
ficence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
tlirough one of his family (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). The 
claim on the Emperor’s generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitable response was resented accordingly. For 
the lavish extravagance of Caligula, whosnuandered 
in this way the a(tcumulated savings of liis prede- 
cessor, see Dio Cass. lix. 2. The occasions for 
such distributions were various, including great 
public festivals, such as the accession of a new 
Emperor, and the celebration of private anni- 
versaries belonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family. As distinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraonlinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were sometimes also described as 
congiaria (Cic. Att. xvi. 8. 2), came to be known 
technically as donativa. This rej)rehensible prac- 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoils on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time in the last centui^ of the 
Republic. The earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by J ulius Cffisar, Octavian, and Brutus and Cassius. 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the pnetorians, became a regular 
institution. A new Emperor invariably sou^t to 
ingratiate himself with the troops by a liberid gift, 
and the refusal of Galha to confirm the donative 
romised in his name was the immediate cause of 
is downfall. 

zz. In connexion with the gifts of rich men to 
their clients, the practice of the sportula deserves 
notice. In acknowledgment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the house of their 
patron, and escorted liiin when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
meal. Subsequently, under the Empire, those 
w'ho attended to reader their morning salutation 
also received a dole of food, which they carried 
away in a basket (hence the name sportula). This 
dole was soon commuted, as convenience dictated, 
for a money gift of 25 (uses, or about Is. 3d. (Juv. 
L 120), An diet of Domitian enforced for a short 
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time the revival of the etna rtcla. or retrular meal 
(Suet. Dorn. 7 ; Mart. iii. 7). 

xa. The conditions necessary to a valid gift were 
minutely investigated by the Roman lawyers. A 
gift was a mode of acquisition by delivery arising 
out of a particular motive. Tt must be such as to 
increase the property of the donee and to diminish 
that of the donor, and must not, therefore, be 
confounded with a grant of freedom or of citizen- 
ship. But, when the lawyers endeavoured to 
distinguish the strict legal meaning of donatio 
from its looser acceptation in popular phraseology, 
they were often inconsistent. Thus it is denied 
that the surrender of an inheritance is a gift ; but 
an alienation made to defeat creditors is msewhere 
admitted to be a form of donatio which is not 
suWeet to the usual provisions applicable thereto. 

Tlie suspicion with which giits were regarded 
and the restrictions imposed to hinder their exten- 
sion are noticeable features of Roman jurisprud- 
ence. They were, no doubt, primarily attributable 
to the Homan spirit of parswionia^ which is 
amusingly illustrated by the account given in 
Polybius (xxxii. 13) of the surprise excited by the 
younger Scinio’s liberality towards the sisters of 
nis adopted lather — a liberality which consisted in 
paying down at once a sum of 25 talents to each, 
when lie was entitled to spread the payments by 
instalments over three years. This niggardliness 
was the product of the hard conditions endured by 
the early agricultural population, and was un- 
aflected by the prevalence of present-giving on 
particular festivals which has been mentioned 
above. These latter presents were generally trivial 
in value, and w'ere considered as ditt’ering in kind 
(munera, dona) from voluntary benefactions. The 
growth of wealth and the increase of political 
ambition, which were the outcome of the Punic 
Wars, led to the passing of the Ltx Cincia de donis 
ac muntrihus in 204 B.C. on the proposal of the 
tribune M. Cincius Aliiuentus. This law prohibited 
advocates from receiving honoraria (lac. Ann, 
xi. 5), and prescribed certain restrictions on the 
validity of donations ^ if above a certain amount, and 
unless made in favour of a certain class of persons 
{exceptas personat). Outside those limits a gift must 
be perfected by the observance of certain formal- 
ities, as, e,g.t that res mancipi must be conveyed 
to the donee by mancipatio. It should be observed 
that the statute did not impose penalties or annul 
gifts, but prevented proceedings being token to 
enforce them. In later times a form of registration 
{insinuatio) was required for any gift exceeding 
200 solidi, but Justinian {Inst, ii. 7. 2) raised the 
limit to 500. A mere agreement to give {pactum 
donationis) was not binding until the time of 
Constantine, who required it to be reduced to 
writing. Justinian, however, made it valid whether 
in writing or not, requiring the donor to complete 
the gift by traditio. In Imperial times, the object 
of stimulating munificence had become more 
important than that of repressing extravagance. 
It was provided, however, that gifts inter yivos 
should in certain circumstances be revocable, either 
(1) by the donor, if he could show that the donee 
had been guilty of specific ingratitude ; (2) by the 
near relatives of the donor on a, guerela inomciosct 
donationis ; or (3) in favour of after-born children, 
when a childless donor had enriched his treed- 
man. 

13. A special branch of donatwnes inter vwos is 
that of donationes ante nuptias. Gifts P^ing 
between husband and wife, unless of a 
like birthday-presents, were invalid. If the wife 
passed in manum virif her property belonged to 
her husband ; otherwise, she retained her previous 
rights so far as they had not been surrendered m 
xcuation to the dos. The latter was the contribu- 


tion to the expenses of the marriage on behalf of 
the wife ; and, as we have seen, it belonged to the 
husband, subject to an obligation to restore its value 
if the marriage came to an end. The custom which 
enjoined the making of a gift by the husband before 
marriage grew up in order to provide for wives 
who had no property of their own, and so could 
not contribute a dos. Hence the donatio ante 
nuptias in dotem redacta — a sum of money put 
into settlement by the intending husband, in order 
to provide for his wife, if she became the survivor. 

It was considered the property of the wife, but 
could not be alienated even with her consent. 
Justinian provided that these gifts might not only 
be increased, but might be first made, after mar- 
riage ; and, accordingly, that they should be styled 
donationes propter (not ante) nuptias. Dowries 
W'ere placed on exactly the same footing. 

14. Donationes mortis causa are contrasted with 
\*x)nationes inter vivos as being gifts made upon 
condition that, if anything happens to the donor, 
the donee’s title shall accrue ; but, if the donee 
dies before the donor, the latter shall receive back 
the gift. The gift was always revocable at the 
pleasure of the donor. It ditlered from a legacy 
as being a disposition made in the lifetime of the 
donor, and not merely a charge on his inheritance, 
so that it would take effect altogether apart from 
the act of the heres on entering into possession. 
In other respects these gifts w'ere placed exactly 
on the footing of legacies. Thus, (1) no one could 
make such a gift, unless he was of full testament- 
ary capacity ; (2) the property in question remained 
subject to the claims of the donor’s creditors ; (3) 
the heir could claim his F alcidian fourth from it : 
i.e., the provisions of the Lex Falcidia, forbidding 
a testator to give more than three-fourths of his 
estate in legacies to the detriment of the heir, were 
made applicable to the pronerty subject to the gift. 
The English Law has adopted the doctrine of 
donatio mortis causa from the Homan, but has still 
further restricted it by insisting on the necessity 
of delivery, and making the immediate expecta- 
tion of death an indisnensable condition to the 
validity of the gift. Tne nro visions of the Homan 
law concerning gifts niaae under a will are de- 
scribed in artt. INHERITANCE and Wills (Greek 
and Homan). 

Litbraturb.— -O n the leiral aspect of ffifta, tee L. Beauchet, 
Hist, du droit -privi d» la republUfue athhusnne, Paris, 1807, iii. 
122 ff . ; O. Karlowa, Horn. tie.clitK<jtnich. ii. 1892] 

684 fl. ; H. Burckhard, Die Sfrllvng de.r Sehenkung in Reehts- 
system, Wurzburg, 1891 ; and tor covgiaTium, and donativum ; 
J. Marquardt, Horn. Slants nerw.'-* ii. (Leipzig:, 1881-1884] 182 ff. 
See also the articles ‘ Couviariuin,’ * Donatio,’ ‘ Donativum,* 
‘Dob,’ and ‘DobIb,’ in Paub-Wiasowa, and the correBpondinff 
articles in Smith’s Diet, of Or. and Jtom. Ant.e^ London, 1890. 
For birthday Gustoms, see Wilhelm Schmidt, (reburtstag im 
Altsrtum, Oieasen, 1908. A. C. PEAKSON. 

GIFTS (Hindu). — Gifts, especially relimoos 
gifts to Brahmans, form an important subject 
with the early legislators of India. The receipt 
of gifts, according to the Sanskrit lawbooks, is one 
of the principal sources of income of a Brahman. 
What has been once promised to a Brahman 
may be claimed by him like an outstanding debt. 
Their greatest means of suppoH consisted in the 
grants of land, including sometimes houses, tanks, 
gardens, etc., given in perpetuity to gods or the 
priests. TWe is no lack of special Sanskrit 
treatises on the subject of ddna, t.e. gifts to the 
Brahmans. The gift of a man’s weight in gold or 
silver, called tuldpurusa, was considered specially 
meritorious. Thus Chaudesyara, a minister of 
Mithila (Tirhut), presented in A.D. 1314 an as- 
sembly of Brahmans with his own weight in gold. 
Hoyal grants of land on oopper-plates have been 
found m great numbers all over India, and have 
furnished many interesting historical dates. The 
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land was generally granted rent^tree, and witti 
other privueges. Many agraharast or villaees 
occupied by Br&hmans, held either rent-free under 
special g[rantB, or at a reduced rate of assessment, 
are still in existence. There is a rule that devottar^ 
landed property, i.e. lands dedicated to an idol, 
to a temple, to the maintenance of Brahmans, or 
to other religious purposes, cannot be subjected to 
payment of Government revenue, if they were so 
dedicated before A.D. 1765. Funeral ceremonies 
were a special occasion for making ^ifts to Brahmans, 
likewise a marriage, a thread -girding, and other 
family festivals and religious celebrations. 

Litbraturb.— G. Biihler and J. Jolly's translations of San- 
skrit lawbooks in SBE^ vols. ii. vii. xiv. xv. xxxiii. ; J. Jolly, 
*Recht und Sitte,’ in Buhler’s Encyclopedia of IridO’ Aryan 
Research, Strassburg, 1896; H. H. Wilson, A Glossary of 
Judicial and Revenue Terms, Loud. 1856 ; H. Cowell, Uindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1870 ; Mpiyraphia Indiea, Calcutta, 1892-94. 

J. Jolly. 

GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.— See Charismata. 

GIFTS TO THE DEAD.— See Aryan Re- 
LtaioN, ii. 20 ; Death, iv. 429, 469. 

GILDS. — There exist among many barbarous 
peoples certain systems of confraternity and associa- 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of mediieval 
Europe. The concurrence is inevitable in social 
evolution, but actual continuity cannot be estab- 
lished, as, for instance, it can be established in the 
case of the State or of marriage. An attempt has 
been made to trace the Teutonic gild to the blood 
brotherhood of the ancient Scandinavian peoples, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blood of the parties in a footprint.^ This would 
connect the system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the brotherhoods which are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see Brother- 
hood [Artificial]). But the thread is too slender.* 
Similar social impulses acting in different con- 
ditions and in diflerent ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An earlier hypothesis has been 
discredited, viz. that the gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient Teutons.* Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of the gild system to 
customs of paternal inheritance ; * Maine, to 
customs of adoption.® But it is merely analogous 
to these, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 
peoples other than the Western, the Chinese and 
Hindus poasess a similar system. The comparison 
of the three groups suggests that the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that ‘ the conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par- 
ticular country.*® The gilds of medimval Europe 
were a _growth from the crossing of Teutonic and 
GrflBco-Roman ideas and institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse between 
the peoples of Europe and their knowledge of one 
another was, in spite of relative slowness and diffi- 
culty of communication, not less, but probably 
more, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical collegia opificum, a craft mid of soap- 
makers w'as established at Naples, and in 7th cent. 
England the * Laws of Ine ’ illustrate the concep- 
tion of the frith gild. It has been suggested that 
the corps des mHiers of early France were directly 
continuous with the Roman collegiaf^ On the 

1 M. Pappenbeim, AUddn. SchvtzgUden, p. 18 ff. 

* K. Hegel points out that this brotherhood did not exift 
among the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, where gUda flint appear 
iJS^te tt. Qilden d. german, V6lker im MUtsmtSTt i. 260-2651 

*0. Grow, The GOd Morehant, i. 175. 
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4 PrineApUs of Sociology, 1879, ti. 669. 

• Early aistory ^Institutions, London. 1876, leot vlU. 

« F. A. Hibbert, Tnflusnot and Dsvdopmsnt of English QRds, 
p, 7. 
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other hand, the influence of the Christian Church 
is to be taken into account;^ for an essential 
characteristic of the gild is the religious conception 
of brotherhood. 

* When,* says Gross, * the old kin-bond or mosgth was bwin* 
ning to weaken or dissolve and the State did not yet afford 
adequate protection to its citizens, individuals naturally united 
for mutual help.* > 

The reference is to England in the 5th and 6th 
centuries, and we may compare the fact that the 
first mention of Continental gilds is in the Carol- 
ingian Capitularies of A.D. 779, and that Charle- 
magne regarded these * conspirations ’ as dangerous 
to the State. It might be said that the early 
Christians were the first gildsmen. 

Three classes of gilds are distin^ished : (1) 
social and benevolent, often described incorrectly 
as * religious’ (religious gilds proper, such as were 
formed from the clergy, are a sub-species of the 
social) ; (2) ailds merchant ; (3) craft and trade 
gilds. Roughly, this order represents the order of 
development. The second and third classes are not 
prominent until the 12th century. Even these, as 
perhaps may be said of every mediseval institution, 
had a strong religious element, and possessed the 
functions of social and benevolent gilds. 

In the O. E. and O. N. terms several formations 
have apparently coalesced.® The O.E. gild or gyld 
lias the meaning both of ‘payment* and of ‘gild,* 
and also of ‘ otieriiig’ and of ‘ idol.* O.N. aidld is 
‘payment’; Goth, gild is ‘tribute.* The uecision 
of tlie earliest meaning of the root is difficult ; it 
involves the q uestion wliether gildsmen were origin- 
ally those who contributed to a common fund or 
those who worshipped and feasted together.® The 
question is perhaps irrelevant ; in all likelihood 
the distinction was never made either in theory or 
in practice. The one function involves the other 
in all ‘societies’ formed in early Europe from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to bear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the Christian Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds. They were its 
microcosms. In gilds of the social class, life gener- 
ally, in its social aspect, was the main object. In 
other gilds other objects preponderated, such as 
the furthering of commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
livelihood was the main object. 

A gild, in general, is * a confraternity, brother- 
hood, or association formed for the mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the prosecution of 
some common purpose.*® It is for Europe essen- 
tially a mediseval institution ; other applications 
of tlie term are secondary or metaphorical ; in 
several cases, as in Scottish hurglis, the modern 
use is directly continuous with tlie mediscval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modern burial clubs, 
benefit, insurance, and friendly societies, the most 
important of the last-named being direct descend- 
ants of the mediaeval tyj>e. The earliest included 
the payment of the wergUd ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holdingjtoth of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
predominant. This in the gild vnerckhrU was the 
best use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce ; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable price, and the organma- 
tion of employment on the system of apprentice- 
ship. The gild was essentially a local institution ; 
its members were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various officials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 


1 OroM, S.V. 'Oildz,* in EBr^^, 

‘QuUd.’ ®/k 
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fee annual subscription. Regular business 
meeting and an annual gi Id day were held. » The 
hre^ of tlie gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature.* Small parish 
gilds met in a room or in members’ houses. Larco 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall. Ugacies 
and donatpions were received ; loans were made to 
/u’ of charity to poor gildsmen 

out of the gild funds. The gild possessed a chapel 
or chanti'y, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gilds. This last function has hecomo 
the chief business of some of the great l^ivery 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc- 
tion of classes. Henry iv. and Henry VI. be- 
longed to the Coventry Gild of the Trinity. l?y 
the 14th cent, their numbers were enormous. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 
gilds. 

(1) The frith gild^ ox pea ct gild, so called, refers 
to an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the 6th century. The 7th ceut. 
‘Laws of Ine,’ and the 10th cent. ‘Dooms of Lon- 
don,’ are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to sujiple- 
ment defective Law and constitution no less tlian 
to further national defence by local co-opcratioii.“ 
A * gild ’ is said to have been fornied in Canute’s 
time at Roeskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gild as such never crystal- 
lized into a formal institution. 

* Br«nt<atio‘s nonmionly accepted story of a preat network of 
frith gilds covering: ‘Krifrland, battling with lordly o]n>reHf«ors, 
foundinif town constitutions, etc., is uierely a phaniusiu of the 
imagination.'^ 

There was no general development even of 
the corps des m6tiers in France or of the arii in 
Italy before the 12lh and 13th centuries ; while 
gilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
England until after the Norman Conquest. Tlie 
question has been extensively debated as to the 
character and number of the Anglo-Saxon gilds. 
It cannot he maintained that gilds were character- 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
was implicit, and occasionally expres-sed, as in the 
gild of thanes at Camluidge, wliicli gave its mcin- 
bers assistance in the blood feud ana provided the 
wergild^ The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and Exeter, 
belonging to the first half of the lltli century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans brought over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
80 largely exploited in the Prank empire for three 
centuries. The Anglo-Saxon gilds themselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders.® But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman kings was due to the Normans themselves. 

Among the most famous social-religious English 
gilds was that of Corpus Christi.^ Organizations 
of a gild type have been traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent, among English monasteries. Ihe 
modern Catholic confraternities are lineal descend- 
ants of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
called because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formed among the clergy, of 

the higher clergy were niu^or, those of the lower 
were minor.® But the social gilds were strongly 

I The annual ‘Show* of London’s Lord Mayor ia derived 

‘’sh'Sm the name ol the *n»t London Uvorr Companie., tha 
hail in A 8. tin... (Hibhort. 1*^ 
•Hibbert.S. 

T J. m!' Lambert, Two Thousand Tsars qf Gtld Life, Hull, 

‘Ti.’roS’min Smith, art. ‘ Gnild,’ In BBr>. On reUglou. gUd. 
gwierally, see Lambert, 106-11®. 


religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles The object of as- 
Bociation was 

' not only devotions and orisons, but also every exercise ol 
Christian charity, and tlierefore above all things mutual assist- 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, especially in old age, 
in sickness, in cases of impoverishment, if not brought on by 
their own folly, and of wrongful imprisonment, in losses by 
fire, water, or siiipwreck, and by loans, provision of work, and, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It included, further, the assist* 
ance of the poor and sick, and the visitation and comfort 
prisoners not belonging to the gild.’i 

Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,® or, rather, 
the framework of the organization was religious. 
The Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Gilds had chapels 
in St. Chad’s Cliiuch, .Shrewsbury.* Wealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellish- 
ment and upkeep of their chantries and chapels. 
The annual pageant was in a sense a thank-ofier- 
ing for the year’s blos.sings. Mass, or Morn-speech 
{Mornsjfeche), preceded the ordinary business meet- 
Mgs, as well as the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
play often was a feature of the annual pageant.® 
It was probably as being a network of Catholic 
influt‘nce througliout the ijeo]>]e that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were ‘ 8ui)erstitious foundations.* In the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds. With their diseiulowment their import- 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them.* 
The craft gilds were technically only disendowed 
of their religion • in the great suppression of the 
social and religious gilds in 1547. Their social 
services, however, were limited to their Industrial 
side. The property of disendowed religitJus and 
social gilds was taken over by the Crown ; gild 
halls became poorhouses. In Denmark and North 
Germany they were similarly aflected by the Pro- 
testant movement. Modern social and religious 
* gilds ’ are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the medimval. 

(2) The Gild Menhant, or Gild of Merchants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce from the 12th to the 15tli cen- 
tury. It is also closely connected with the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had not been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of London, supi>len»enting deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit ‘ a complete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding to the later Merchant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’’ But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a Gild Merchant. The 12th cent, was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the im- 
pulse given to trade by the Norman Conquest. At 
first the chief ditJerence between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Gild Merchant.* 
Trade being the raison (THre of town.s, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturally combined to frame commercial refla- 
tions. Traces of such action are found as early as 
A.D. 1000; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109.* 
On the Continent the method was already estab- 
lished. It is presumed that the Normans intro- 
duced it into England. 

The Gild Merchant was an incorporated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclusive 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade monopoly of the town, confirmed to them by 
royal charter of gilda mercatoria. This included 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to the town, and that of retailing, re- 
stricted to individual members. Free trade was 
allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 

1 L. T. Smith, loc. dt. 

* GrosR, in EJSr n, • Hibbert, 82. * Ib, 48. 

*The imi:>ortAnt cen«u8 of gikln made in 3389 records that 

there were, for uietauce, in Norfolk 909 of various kinds. 

6 Groi^H, ie. ’ Hibbert, 13. 8 jb. 1*. 

• OED, S.V. I® Gross, in •.«. 
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were usually large landowners. The Gild Mer- 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their chief 
obligation being that of * scot and lot,’ participa- 
tion in the town assessments. On occasion they 
supplied the town with money. The majority of 
householders became members, but not all gilds- 
men were burgesses ; the status of burgess de- 
pended on residence and burgage tenement. Many 
outsiders were in the Gild Merchant. The system 
w'orked well, and it is eagr to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild should develop into 
the Town Corporation.^ But the Gild Merchant 
and Borough were not identical ; the former may 
be regarded technically as being a department of 
the borough constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it.* 

During the 14th cent, mention of the Gild 
Merchant decreases. Trade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said that 
each creation of a craft mid or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant. In its best days the latter 
included many artisans; by the 14th cent, the 
craft gilds be»an to supersede it. Each separate 
trade or crait was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Exchequer to 
grant it. Thus the new bodies, in one sense, 
^ecialized the functions of the once all-embracing 
Gild, and, in another, usurped them. But there 
was no actual struggle between the new gilds and 
the older body. Nor did the Gild Merchant give 
birth to the craft gilds ; no real organic connexion 
can be established. The gild system was the 
system of the day ; the process of devolution w'as 
as if small factories for special industries should 
be set up by private enterprise in towns which 
hitherto had possessed one general factory and 
universal emporium. Economically the process 
marks an advance in the scientiiic organization of 
the division of labour. 

The Gild Merchant survived longest in the small 
boroughs. In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained ; in others its only trace is an 
annual feast-day or show. In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds. In some, it served to 
denote the Corporation, in which it was frequently 
merged. Or again in special cases, where it had 
become virtually the civic government, it remained 
as such, or as a * select body ’ thereof. Its terms 
and title recurred in a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 1705.* Cases where it simply dis- 
appeared are easy of explanation. But cases 
where a ‘ company of merchants ’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity.* 
However, the rise of the Merchant Staplers and 
the Merchant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in the history of English Commerce.* 

One or two special cases are to be noted. In 
Coventry the Bakers’ Gild had been established 
for more than a century before any Gild Merchant 
was created.* It was authorized by the Communa 
in 1208, and still exists to-day.'^ At Wis^ch a 
religious gild was the precursor of the civic Cor- 
poration which obtained its charter from Edward 
VL* Such oases, as well as the following, simply 
show the universality of the gild j^ndple. If we 
look at the principle, we may describe the mediaBval 
civic corporations as being themselves, so far, 
gilds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merchant gild became the municipal 
authority. 

Scotland, as in other matters, so in the develop- 

1 OrosB, Oild Merchant, i. 6, 186, ii. 188, 149 ; Hlbbert, 18, 18. 

) Gross, in EBr^i, and Merchant, i. 191. 

* Gross, QUd Merchant, 1 109. 115 ff., 118, 169-168. 

«/6.Ll27fl. •/&. i. 140fr.,148ff, 

• W. Ounninsham, The Orewth of Mnglith Induetry and 
Cctmmerce during the Marly and Middle Agetfi, t 848. 
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ment of municipal constitutions, was more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds. England was never sub- 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. There was some friction in London, 
which was soon removed. In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element in the population 
led to a division of the inhabitants into guUdry 
and burgesses, just as was the case in Bruges ana 
Ghent, for example. The guildry, as elsewhere, 
were the mercantile aristocracy. Craft gilds did 
not become important till the 15th century. Each 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town. The craft gilds struggled 
during the 15th and 16th centuries for the ri^it of 
electing their own deacons and for a share in the 
government of the burgh. They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century. The privileges survived 
till 1846.' The tenn guildry is still applied to the 
municipal corporations of the Royal Burghs. By 
the 15tn cent, the Guildry practically formed the 
Corporation. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen, the ‘ Dean of Guild ’ is still elected by 
the Guildry ; elsewhere he is chosen by the Town 
Council from its members. This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant.* 

(3) By far the most clearly defined, and historic- 
ally the most influential, were the craft gilds and 
trade gilds. The former term frequently implies 
the connotation of the latter. Members of the same 
craft, industry, or trade, working in the same 
town, combined in association to protect and pro- 
mote their common interests, but on principles 
very difl'erent from those followed by any moaem 
industrial organization. Their lineal descendants 
in London are the Livery Companies, whose title 
retains the fact of the uniform worn by these 
gilds, and also one of two synonyms for the gild — 
‘ company ’ and ‘ mistery. ’ The latter is a reduction 
of the Lat. ministerium, and is frequent in the 
dual term ‘craft and mystery.* Gild was the 
North German term, Zunft the South German, 
mHier the French, and arte the Italian. They 
have been traced — not without success, as noteid 
aliove — to the Roman collegia opijicuiu. It is un- 
likely that they had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial groups of workmen. In the 
Frankish empire they may have been first formed 
as brotherhoods of artisan serfs. In England they 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry l., and 
were probably due to Norman and Flemish influ- 
ence combined. The Weavers of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord- 
wainers of Oxford, and the Fullers of Winchester 
were among the first to be formed.* In the 14th 
cent, they were extremely numerous, their number 
and importance growing with the ^owth of the 
respective trades. In Normandy, Flanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12th century. 
They were 

* first introduosd into this country u royally authorized organi- 
zations among alien artisans settled in En^rlish towns. They 
appear to have been in occasional oonfliot with the town 
authorities, but by the beginning of the 14th century the 
causes of disagreement seem to have been set at rest, and the 
Mayor of London had succeeded in establishing authority over 
the Weavers' gild in 1800. From this time onwards gilds were 
organized among the inhabitants who worked at one craft, 
with the consent and approval of the municipal government, 
and were utilized for certain purposes of police and regulation 
by the town officials.** 

The Weavers’ gilds were perhaps the e^liest; the 
lx>rimer8’ gild is heard of in 1261 oa insuting on 
the Satur^y and other half-holidays for its 

1 Cunningham, i. 848. 

3 OED, s.v. In England * dean ' or * deaoon ' la eynonymoiu 
with the beadle who summoned gild meetings. 

* Gross, OUd Merchant, i. 114. * Cunningham, i. 887. 
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brethren, providing against the enticing away of 
apprentices, and fixing terms of payment. > At 
their coniplete development, already attained in 
1 aris by the 13th cent. , the gilds comprised the three 
ranks of Masters having apprentices. Journey- 
men or Yeomen, and Apprentices.* An eldest son 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned his 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
consisted of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the coiimetency of apprentices 
and^ the right of search. There wa*> a board of 
Assistants ; two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetings 
and kept the door.* 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noticed. The town authority, the Cornmuna, was 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his- 
tory of this relation proceeded ditlerently in Scot- 
land and on the Continent). * Compositions,* 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the gilds of building trades.^ 

The craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modem Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar in principles and aims. On 
the other hand, it is equally unconnected with 
the modem Employers* Association or Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gild represented capitalist, manual 
worker, and consumer mike.* It has been described 
as an * aristocracy of labour,* • so far as the labour 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele- 
ments, we can reach no modem analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies and the 
trading Municipality, the latter resembling rather 
the older Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught helpers and unskilled workers were con- 
nected witu, but had no share in, or membership 
of, the gilds.^ At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was spoken of as the Gild 
Merchant.* In many towns ‘ the old Gild Merch- 
ant lived on, not so much a.s a distinct body, but 
in the life of the separate crafts into which it lia<l 
been specialized.’* In short, they ‘can hardly he 
regarded as democratic bodies * ; they were ‘ the 
^lite of each trade,’ closely attached to the interest 
of a particular town. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are signilicant of the age of their best work, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun- 


tries. 

•The purpose of these tfilds was the regulation of work in 
such fashion that the public might be well served and that the 
trade might therefore flourish.* 

But, whereas nowadays the same purpose is carried 

out on the following principle that 

• each manufacturer works to pr^uco at m 

possible, and thus to force a sale for his goods by their cheap- 

Less [another avenue of profit being the exorbitant price of 

SJricIes of the best material and workmanship, luxu- 

ries], in old times,’ continues our soundest student <>' economic 

evolution, 'the effort was to secure satisfactory conditions for 

production —skilled workers and honest raatenals-^nd to 

^SSreS prlce which riiould b. " 

tlierefore reasonable to pay for such wares thus made. 

It wa« on these principles that all pld ordinaries 
were framed. Hence tlie Warden’s right ^ search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should be resident." A 
system, an association of ofrfiers, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included oonsnii^rs ; 
its status and functions were closely connected 

supposed, the 

ifflhwf lcunni^ha.ml.S40. 

• Webb. of Onionim, 

Ib* 87 ** ’ Cunningham, L S47. 

• Gross * Odd Merchant, L 118. 

• Cunningham, i. 846. i* »• “*• 

11 ib. i. 848. 


birth-place of gilds,* but gilds passed through theii 
phases of development on more typical lines in 
England than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland is to be classed. First heard 
of in Italy, they became important in pre-Carol- 
ingian France. Not till the 11th cent, did they 
become imi>ortant in Norway and the Netherlands, 
at which period their revival in France, after theii 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden developed them in the 12th 
and 14th centuries respectively.* The Gild Mer- 
chant on the Continent is the Kimludt Gilder 
Kop-manns-Gilde of Germany, the vomaitaguld^^ 
Comannen Glide of the Netherlands and Northern 
France {JJanse is a synonym in both areas), the 
Mercamia, Universitd de* Mercanti of Italy.* 
Often identiiied with ‘ patrician governments,’ 
these Gilds Merchant kept up a conflict with the 
craft gilds during the 13th and 14th centuries, a 
coiwdict extending from Italy to Scotland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a struggle, hut against 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
arti majori.^ 

The Keforniation, by disendowing the religious 
and social gilds and crippling the organization of 
the craft gilds, prepared the way for Poor Law 
reform ana the changes in industrial evolution 
which were then shaping. An intermediate pro- 
cess remains to be noticed. In England during the 
14th cent, the class of gildsmen known eis journey- 
men or yeomen set up confraternities of their own. 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
workmen and employers. It was followed by a 
similar movement in Germany in the following 
century. The result was the formation of sub- 
sidiary craft gilds. ‘Journeymen’s companies’ 
and ‘Merchants’ Companies’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gihls Merchant) became 
important in 15th cent. England. Amalgamation 
followed in the 16th and 17th centuries, often 
re.sulting in a more or less definite identification 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formally 
abolished till 1835, in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But the new economic forces broke 
the old principles in the 16th and 17th centuries.* 
The gilds of France were abolished in 1789 ; gilds 
of European origin survived in Constantinople till 
1877. Their break-up, generally speaking, was 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where the new commercial and industrial factors 
had most influence. 
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GILDS (Greek and Koman). — x. Orig^in, etc. — 
The word ‘gild,’ which is here employed in de- 
fault of a better, is in some respects unsuitable 
to the alliances which have to be considered, 
because it carries with it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear. 
The Greek and Koman gilds had a long history, 
and their character varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold influences, local and general, which 
were continually remoulding the social structure. 
Broadly speaking, the association of private 
origin is a feature rather of the later Greek and 
later Koman civilization than of the earlier. 
Few of these unions or brotherhoods or corpora- 
tions (if a somew’hat loose use of this designation 
be permissible) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. B.C., and 
on the Koman side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to connect the vast 
outgrowth of private associations in both cases 
with the ruin of freedom. When the liberties 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Koman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
men naturally souglit to compensate themselves 
by extending and strengthening social bonds of 
various kinds. But it is important to observe 
that in the Greek and graecized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Koman world after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace became 
more stable, international trade increased with 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
from their centres of origin over ever-widening 
areas. Religion, trade, social enjo 3 '’ment — these 
>verc the main sources from which the ancient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally became more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. In the romanized provinces a gild is 
usually named collegium or corpus. On the side 
of the Roman dominions w’here Greek intluence 
was paramount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
like a common designation was in use. The evi- 
dence for the history of the Greek as well as the 
Koman corporations, in the period before they U’ere 
wholly subjected to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
chiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The uetails thus revealed are of intense human in- 
terest, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
which literature betrays almost notliing. From the 
4th cent. A.D. onwards the gilds were enslaved to 
the State, and participated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a great 
element in the liistory of the age, and the Theo- 
dosian code supplies not a little information. 

The ancient gilds were intimately bound np 
with the ancient rnunicinality. In one of its most 
momentous a.^^pects the old Greek and Koman world 
consisted of a vast complex of municipalities, each 
retaining some semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gild was a group within a town, and rarely 
had any links connecting it with similar groups 
outside. A notable exception is that of the 
* Dionysiac artists ’ (Tex>'*7'«t0i ^ union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
with it — actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons were 
early formed, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in tne Imperial age, they acquired an organization 
which covered the whole Empire. Their traces 
are found in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds within the cities of the 
romanized West was more definite than that 
which they occupied in the communities of the 
hellenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal senates came the peculiar religious 
bodies c^led Augustales, then tne gilds, then the 
unorganized common people {plebs). 


2 . Classification. — The gilds may be considered 
with reference to their three main purposes. 
Some had religion as their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. But it is 
impossible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) Gilds for religious purposes, — On Greek 
soil the earliest voluntary unions came into exist- 
ence for purposes of worship. There was often 
a certain aivergence between the cults sanctioned 
by the rituals of the city-States and tliose beloved 
by the masses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization brought with K a dissatis- 
faction with official religion, which is clearly re- 
flected in the dramatic and philosophic literature 
of Hellas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 
publicly recognized. The attraction which a 
divinity introduced by foreign residents might 
have for the Athenians even in the great classical 
age, is illustrated by the mention of the festivity of 
the Thracian goddess Bendis in the introduction 
to Plato’s Republic, But it must he noted that 
hardly any gilds, either Greek or Koman, were 
entirely dissociated from religion. As religion 
was primarily a municipal concern, and citizenship 
was intrinsically bouna up with it, no organized 
body of persons within a town could live without 
a cult. But the degrees of importance which the 
religious element possessed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the principal, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother- 
hood opened up to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed principally for the enhance- 
ment of the dignity of life and for the increase of 
its satisfactions. Religious cerenmnies were mainly 
joyous, and the cxmimon sacrifice or offering was 
a natural occasion for the common feast. The 
whole story of the corporations which were pre- 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions ; hut 
only a few of its points can find a place in this 
article. Such gilds are far more characteristic of 
Koman or romanized cities than of tho.se which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother- 
hoods in regions where Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far an<l wide the ideas known as Orphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in the ‘2nd cent, B.C., 
in favour of cryj)ti(5 and ecstatic forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men who descrilied 
themselves as mystee. It em I an lied a revulsion 
from unbelief similar to that which created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and succeeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Koine the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods {sodalitntes or sodnlirin), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
supervised by the State. Such were the associa- 
tions for the worship of the Great Mother, intro- 
duced from Asia in 205 B.C. In Italy, private 
religious groups were first called into life hy 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera- 
tion of Bacchus sprang up as a cjonsequence of 
the passionate superstition which the disasters of 
the Hannibalic War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherhoods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to believe the 
wildest allegations concerning them. In 186 B.c. 
and the following years the so-called ‘ conspiracy * 
was suppressed by judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time the societies for the 
service of Oriental divinities — Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Anubis, Mitiira, and others — struggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Sulla that any collegium of this type oouJd 
live unmolested. The J ews were specially favoured 
in this respect both in and outside of Italy, al- 
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though the ordinary Roman deemed their creed 
an odious superstition. The persecution of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
dangerous, character. 

With religious gilds may conveniently be classed 
those which were maintained to provide for the 
decent burial of deceased members, whose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both classes which w^ere in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waltzing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
coUegivL funeraticiat as scholars are accustomed to 
call them, though in the actual titles no ill-omened | 
word is used. Many descrilie their members as 
worshippers of a particular divinity. In sortie 
coses these colleges are called officially ‘ health- 
giving* {salutaria). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
ol^cure people, not only to secure a distinguished 
burial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western lialf of the Roman Empire, while 
on the Eastern side, in spite of the Cii eek scrupulous- 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserved to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu- 
tions of the members often had attached to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celebrated, and 
meetings held to keep alive the memory of tlie 
dead. There was a bright and even joyous element 
in the ceremonials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily burial clubs, paid some 
attention to the obsequies of members. 

(2) Trade gilds.— Wl\m we turn to gilds formed 
by men of the same trade or occupation (and tiiese 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
great distinction between the Eastern and the 
Western divisions of the Roman realms. In the 
West, unions of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in rompeii about 1500 scrawls have 
been discovered calling for the election of par- 
ticular persons to local oftices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in tlie names of gilds of 
artisans or traders. We find gold- workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-drivers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, 
fullers, porters, tailors, barbers, and perfumera 
In Roman Africa, by way . of exception, tlie 
trade organizations hardly existed. I heir social 
functions were carried out I*?, ^ 
iinon the nolitical divisions of the citizens (inw 

ruled 'societies constituted by worknien or traders 

^ at 

sa; p~i,, 

riSr’citiM was there a general organization by 

i"1h “ttof'piSpto.fo? KcT. tCcorl 

roritfon* of workers were the constituent elemenU 


5rthri;;^ai'body pomic as many 

medimval commumties 

were at Pompeii 'Skill At ^e 


St^^'aTe g‘rd S^aferiM'Ki^g Numa 
<rf the trade gilds. This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con- 
nexion with religion, of which Numa was supposed 
to have been at Rome the general founder. Romans 
and Italians possessed iu a remarkable degree the 
faculty for self-government, and it was to this 
faculty that the gilds owed their origin. The 
associations of Roman citizens in foreign com- 
munities, to which the name of conventus civium 
Romanorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self-ort^anization. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest iascription [CIL xi. 3078) relating 
to a trade gild is one which eiiiauatcd from a 
college of cooks, natives of Falcrii near Rome, 
who were domiciled about 200 B.C. in Sardinia. 
They employed their own peculiar dialect, the 
‘Ealiscan.’ It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreiraers everywhere organized themselves 
after the fashion of the Roman conventm^ for the 
pr<*tectioii of their common interests. Delos, for 
exu.mple, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
foreign residents (see inscriptions in the works of 
Waltzing and Poland, mentioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in luany parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provinces of the 
Ro7mm Etnpire, London, 1909, tii. 138). The spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
these foreign societies. 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the promotion of social reci'eation or 
enjoyment — a purpose from which, as has been 
said, no gild was wholly free. The organizations 
w'ith which we now have to deal flourislied almost 
exclusively in the sphere where the Hellenic spirit 
was potent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistic 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in the West, 
whereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were a natural growth, and a citj^ could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Hellenic if it did not 
possess them. Apart from these, many social 
unions, both in the East and in the West, must 
be regarded as ej)iiemeral. Such are the numerous 
companies of * life-comrades ’ {(rvfipiunal in Greek, 
convictores in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the ‘ sleepers’ [dormientes) 
and the * late-drinkers ’ {seribtbi). The ‘little 
thieves’ {funmvtdi) and the ‘assassins’ {sicarii) 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselves by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Triballi, and of the ‘ Mohoc.ks’^ in 
London during the reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gilds may be classed the organizations 
of boys for military training— boys vriio at that 
stage were called itpri^oL. These were not so much 
gilds as educational institutions originating with 
the State. From Athens they passed to every 
land where Greek culture was adopted. In many 
places, as their age advanced, the entered 

clubs of younger men {vioi), and later on became 
members of elder men’s gilds, which bore the 
designation yepowrla (to be distinguished from 
the municipal councils or senates which had the 
same name). The numerous ‘ colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West [collegia iuoenum) may 
have originated in an imitation of Greek custom. 

3 . Constitution and activity.— We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gilds and 
of the manner in which their purposes were 
achieved, during their flourishing period. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi- 
tated that of the municipalities. The codes of 
rules which inscriptions have preserved resemble 
greatly the codes by which the cities Avere governed. 
Greek lines were followed in the Eastern half of 
the ^man Empire, Roman lines in the Western 
half. The gild always had officers elected by the 
members, just as in the towns local magis^ates 
were chosen. The members paid regular contribu- 
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tions, usually month by month, into a common 
chest, an<l the general body sanctioned the dis- 
posal of the funds. Fines for neglect or malfeas- 
ance on the part of othcers and members alike 
were laid down with much elaboration, as was the 
case in the municipal statutes. The othce-bearers 
were, as a rule, the richer members. These were 
e.xpected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common interest. Money might be given ; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benefits for the 
enrichment or adornment of the society might be 
bestowed. In course of time such contributions 
were more and more regularized until, as in the 
towns, there was a taritl' of payments to be made 
on accession to offices, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular character. Of course, there was no uni- 
versal tariff*; each city and each gild enacted its 
own. In this way there was a great continuous 
outflow of wealth from private coll'ers for the 
advantage of the gild, and especially of its less 
wealthy members. This is a great feature of the 
Roman Imperial age. Ambition led many holders 
of office to exceed the stipulated gifts, and gener- 
osity was repaid by many kinds of honours — in 
particular, eulogistic inscriptions, special titles, 
and statues. The towns were full of effigies of 
benefactors, and the mania for erecting them was 
a common subject of ridicule. Cassiodorus, in the 
6th cent. A.D., spoke of the statues in Rome as 
surpassing in numlier the population. The re- 
sources of the gilds were further increased by a de- 
vice commonly practised also by the municipalities. 
Rich persons were adopted as * patrons,’ and were 
honoured in proportion to their benefactions. 
The wealth of the gilds naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benefits under wills. We have many 
records of extensive endowments and rich pro- 
perties acquired in this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to the gratification, in various 
ways, of the members by banquets, exhibitions of 
games, and other spectacles, and social enjoy- 
ments. In the case of the funerary gilds the mam 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceased, wherewith to carry 
out the obsequies. Benefactions to the associa- 
tions, like those made to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed. 
But the ancient gilds, unlike their mediaeval 
counterparts, paid no heed to what we should 
regard as charity. In all the multitude of inscrip- 
tions which they have left behind them there is 
hardly one which records any benefaction in aid of 
the sick and needy (cf., further, ‘Greek* and 
‘ Roman ’ sections of art. Charity, Almsoivino). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contrasted strikingly with those which were pagan, 
and they won thereby the admiration of ^eir 
bitter enemy, the Emperor Julian. Indeed, the 
poorer the gild, the less likely was it to be the 
recipient of important gifts. The burial clubs, 
composed of the poorest of the poor, had hardly 
any resources beyond the contributions of the 
members. It is very notable that, when distribu- 
tions of money {sportulm) were made on festal 
occasions, the members of a gild who were higher 
in social station received a larger sum than those 
of humbler rank, just as in Christian societies the 
priest’s share was larger than the layman’.s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
they were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modem provident or matoal insurance associa- 
tions. Exceptions are rare. Some Greek unions 
which bore the name of (papot advanced money for 
certain purposes, to he repaid by the recipients (see 
Poland’s work, mentioned below). These societies 


were characteristic of Attica and the Greek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may he traced in 
connexion with ^Ids bearing other titles, hut not 
often. In the Roman army of the late 2nd and 
3rd centuries the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 308). Expenses contingent on ad- 
vancement or change oi station were met out of 
the common funds. The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re- 
quirements. 

Modern writers hare often been tempted to compare closely 
the anoient eilds of artisans with the workmen’s trade unions of 
our day, and with the gilds of the Middle Ages. There is hardly 
a single true point of comparison. By combining, the ancient 
workers mit^ht procure from local or central authorities advan* 
tages and immunities which scattered individuals could not 
have secured. But, apart from this consideration, it is not too 
much to say that the trade bond, which was vital in the 
medieval g^ld, as it is in the modern trade union, was merely 
incidental in tiie ancient association. No league of artisans in 
ancient times made any attempt to force a rise in wages, to 

S rescribe the conditions of work, or to regulate apprenticeship. 

till less were the workmen’s eolUgia companies (or the carrying 
out of contracts, as has sometimes been imagined. The all too 
common modern phenomenon of the ' atrike ’ was almost entirely 
absent from the society of the ancient world. Of course, the 
existence of slavery partly accounts for the fact. But among 
the free workmen, who were far more numerous in the cities 
than modern scholars often suppose, the strike was so rare an 
event that the known examples of it mav almost be counted on 
the Angers of one hand. We have an instance (inscription of 
Magnesia in BCH, 1883, p. 604) of a Roman governor compelling 
the bakers of a city to return to work ; but in the Imperial age 
the bakers were more and more under local or Imperial direc- 
tion, in order that the supply of food might not be endangered. 
A decree of the island of Paros {CJQ 2374e) tells how the people 
erected a statue to an official of the community who compelled 
the artisans to keep to their work and also forced their employers 
to pay wages without the necessity of legal procedure, what 
was the exact nature of the quarrel does not appear. 

It may he ohfterved that the inscriptionB show 
not a few examples of freed men, and even slaves, 
being admitted to membership of unions mainly 
composed of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i. 347). The fact api>ear8 leas strange 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera- 
tions to men who were technically slaves, but 
actually subordinate partners. Another noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
members of the funerary gilds ; even in the earlier 
Imperial centuries they were not disdained as 
‘patronesses’ {patroncg) of other gilds, and were 
sometimes given the title ‘ mother ^of the gild (see 
Waltzing, iv. 369, 373). 

4. Relation to the Government. — The prooess 
by which the gilds were, in the end, subjected to 
the most stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter- 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
were due to religious causes, as in the case of the 
so-called ‘ Bacchic conspira<^,* mentioned above, 
or to the misuse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
time which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the ‘comrade- bands* (drcupelai) 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and the 
groups of ruffians organized by Clodius and others 
in the dying days of the Roman Republic. In 
64 B.c. the Senate of Rome dissolved a number of 
these pernicious associations. Six years later 
Clodius passed a law which established complete 
freedom. This state of things the Empire natur- 
ally could not tolerate, and to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Many of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
possess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i. 125). 
But in this field, as in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with over 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters which 
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So**OT\ and Trajan (see Enp, 33, 34, 

D2, 93) have reference to this subject. Sut a vast 
numW of associations subsisted without imWic 
sanction, bo long as they were innocuous, the 
(government disregarded tliem ; when tJiev became 
a nuisance, It ti.em. A club was 

secret was ipso jactu suspect. 

A great change waa brought about when publio 
servioeB were demanded of the different corpora- 
tiona At first these services were elicited by re- 
wards and immunities, particularly in the case of 
®®”?®pted with the provisioning of the 
capital. Special exemptions from taxation were 
given by Claudius to those engaged in the bringing 
of com from over the sea. Gradually this duty 
became compulsory, and what at first affected Rome 
alone afterwards befell the municipalities of the 
Empire in general. The terrible scheme of Im- 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and succeeding 
centunes, crushed out munici])al freedom, was also 
fatal to the freedom of the gilds. It became ex- 
tremely difficult for a man whose father was a 
member of a gild to escape from it ; and a system 
of caste, of a kind, was created. The oppression 
which lay on tlie local senates and on the gilds 
alike, in carrying out their duty of producing 
revenue or supnlying service to the Government or 
municipality, led the victims to attempt every 
method of escape. When a man tied, tiiero was 
a substantial reward for his capture, and if this 
failed his property was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
in towns were to a great extent in a state of serf- 
dom, like that of the tillers of the soil, due to the 
same causes. The immunities granted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced ma^ members of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the Emperors were 
compelled to cut short the privileges of clerics who 
merely wished to escape obligations. Thus in 
A.D. 365, Valentinian I. forbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corporations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 was 
extended to the members of all colleges. Means 
of production fell more and more into the hands of 
the central authority. A sign of inise^ is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the bar- 
barian invaders against the Homan power (see an 
example belonging to 376 B.C. in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi. 616). Yet, with all disadvantages, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Thcodoric, who 
saw their value and tried to protect them. At 
Constantinople many gild-organizaiions survived 
down to the lOtli century. It has long been a 
disputed question w hether mediawal municipalities 
ana gilds can be affiiiateil to tlieir ancient counter- 
parts. The problem i» not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solution. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gil(^ 
which presented the ajinearance of funerary organi- 
zations, and BO escaped Government control. Be- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of course, used for 
purely Christian purposes. Titles resembling those 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as ‘ brothers ’ or * brotherhood ’ (/rafrM, 
d5€\<i,ol,fraternitas, dSeX^f&rvi) were adopted. The 
Emperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Christians through these associations by with- 
drawing from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and by sequestrating the 
burial-places. The fact that Christians were very 
familiar with the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their fonns in part for themselves, must ha'c liad 
influence on the early structure of the Christian 
institutions. But the extent of the influence is 
hard to define. The conclusions of Hatch, m his 
Hampton Lectures on ‘The Organization of the 


Early Christian Churches ’ (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated. 


L<iTBRATUR».—-xtie wreck ffiWs are exhaustively examined by 
“oiand in lus if each, aes grf^ch, I'ereinwegens, Leipaig, 
1009 ; the Rojuati, by J. P. Waltzing, In his ^tiule hiitorigu* 
sur fe> eorporat urns profeurnmneUeH rh<'z lee iivznains, Louvain, 
1895-1902. The survival of (filda at I’ot.fitAntinople is studied by 
Oyzont. /iuntti, Leiptig, 1909, 
tvhicb 18 an appendix to the Journal li/io. A koo< 1 survet’ of the 
•nbjeut 18 given in art. ‘ Collo^rium * by Korneniann, in the new 
edition of Pauly s ff J2. Tlie poHition of the gilds witUin the 
inunicipaUties is shov^n Jn W. Liebenam, >:tadteoerwaltung im 
rom. Kaiserreiclu, Leipzig, 1900. See also W. M. Ramsay, in 
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GILGIT DARDS.-See Dahds. 


GILYAKS. — I. Ethnology, etc. — A tribe of 
I unknown racial affinities living among many other 
I native trilies, especially the Tuiiguses, in the 
northern jiart of Saghalien, on tlie shore of the 
manlund opjioaite, and on the lower course of 
the Amur (between 49" and 54“ 4' N. lat.). The 
Gilyaks are below middle height ; the average 
height of twelve men measured by Zeeland was 
162*2 cm. (6 ft. 4 in. ) ; that of eight women measured 
was 160*4 cm. (4 ft. 11 in.). They are squarely 
built, with a short neck and well -developed chest, 
rather short and crooked legs, small hands and 
feet, a fairly big and broad head, swarthy com- 
plexion, dark eyes, and straight black hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. The 
Gilyaks are of two types: the Mongolian or 
Turigus, and a type less far removed from the 
European, with a long-shaped face, moderate 
cheekbones, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. There is every ground for believing that 
the original pure racial type has vanished owing 
to age-long crossing with various alien elements. 
What marks out the Gilyak among the Mongolo- 
Manchurian tribes by which he is surrounded i.s 
his language, wnich has nothing in common either 
with tliat of the Ainus or with tliat of the Tun- 
guses. So far we can only say that certain f^ram- 
matical peculiarities allow of dur comjiaring (xilyak 
with the languages of the aborigines of N. Amerk^a 
(see below, § 8). Ethnographers liave accepted the 
view first set forth by Schrenck, aci'ording to which 
the original location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghalien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the Amur 
region, Sternl^erg, supposes that certain peculiari- 
ties of Gilyak life, survivals both in speech and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
suppose that the Gilyaks are immigrants from the 
distant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characteristic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak is compelled 
to use not the door but the smoko-hole of his pit- 
house, which among Arctic tribes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entrance (lit. ‘diving 
down*) and exit (lit. ‘popping up out of*) con- 
firm this view of such survival. The modern 
name Gilyak is probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenck, who oerived it from the words Kile, 
Kileno, supposed), but rather spread to the Gil- 
yaks from the Tungus tribes which bear the name 
Gilyami, GUyakha. Tlie Gilyaks’ own name for 
themselves is Nivukh, Nitsyvyts, Le. ‘inhabitant 
of my place,* 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern- 
berg’s repeated enumerations nimle in the nineties, 
4366 souls (2392 males, 1973 females) ; of these, 
Saghalien contained 1954 (1089 males, 865 females), 
and the mainland 2411 (1303 males, 11<I8 females). 
Since the appearance of the Russians the numbers 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen off. Epi- 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in the 
sixties and seventies carried off 30 or 40 per eent. of 
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the population. Something must also be ascribed 
to periodic famines, along with the scurvy which 
Inevitably accompanies them. According to tribal 
traditions, the nation of the Gilyaks would long 
ago have disappeared but for the constant immi- 
gration into its territory of solitary exiles and 
refugees from neighbouring peoples. These ener- 
getic immigrants, thanks to natural selection and 
to crossing, produced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.—The Gilyaks live in set- 
tlements, whose minibers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. There are small settle- 
ments with only five or six inhabitants, and large 
ones with two hundred. They follow a half-settled 
mode of life, changing their place of abode several 
times in the year, in accordance with the move- 
ments of the fish, their own occupations, and the 
seasons of the year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near the sea at the mouths oi rivers ; in 
the winter they move away from the sea to the 
edge of the taiga (Siberian jungle). Their winter 
huts are of two types. On the mainland and on the 
shore of Saghalien which looks towards it th^ 
have adopted a hut of the Manchurian type, ft 
is a big shed-like house of timber, squared or un- 
sijuared, with a two- pitched roof supported by 
pillars inside, no ceiling, but windows filled in 
with fish-skin ; along the walls under the sleeping- 
hen<*.lie8 are run horizontally big heating pipes 
daubed with clay, and connected with two low 
.stoves which are placed on each si<ie of the entrance 
to the house. The pipes are generally made of 
whole trunks of hollow trees. Another type of 
winter quarters is the pit-house, half sunk in the 
earth, and having above its level only a pyramidal 
superstructure of timber with soil heaped upon it. 
In the middle of the pit-house is an earthen hearth 
surrounded by a low wooden fence. Above the 
liearth is the smoke-hole. The way into the hut 
is throu^i a low movable door giving upon a ves- 
tibule. Kound three sides of the hearth are the 
.sleeping- benches, of which the one opposite the 
entrance is reckoned the most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a wooden wigwam 
standing directly upon the ground or else a shed 
on high posts, which serves in winter as a store 
for preserved fish. The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive : smoke, cold, darkness, dirt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Gilyaks* chief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salrno {S, proteus and lago^ 
cephalm) yearly visit their territory in countle.ss 
numbers, and n^rm the basis of their subsistence. 
Of tlie other kinds of big fish the most important 
are two species of sturgeon {Acipenser sturio and 
orientalis). They use the fish not only cooked but 
in a raw or frozen state. They catch them with 
hand-nets, hooks, cost-nets, and seines made of 
nettle-fibre ; they also spear big fish. The second 
principal occupation of the Gilyaks is the chase of 
big sea-beasts. Their vegetable food consists of 
berries. H iinting is a secondary occupation. They 
kill bears chiefly in the time when the fish are 
passing, and the bears come down to the banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting sables, 
carried on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with which they purchase 
necessaries. 

The weapons of the Gilyaks are the lx)w and 
arrows with iron heads. It is particularly to 1^ 
noticed that they use dogs for food, which is quite 
contrary to the custom of the other hunting tribes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats and, in the 
winter, sledges (narta) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are of two kinds: (1) sea-ooats after the 
Manchurian model ; (2) river- boats of native pro- 
duction, dug-outs made from a whole poplar, with 


round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it and his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five np 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 versts (8| miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gilyak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog- 
skin with the fur outside ; from the waist to the 
knees there is worn above it a short skirt of seal- 
skin ; besides this are fur thigh-pieces and hoots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore- 
head is worn a frontlet of squirrel tails, on the 
head a hat or bonnet of fur inside and out with 
ear-pieces — with the men these are separate; the 
women’s form part of the bonnet. Their hands 
are covered with gauntlets of harems fur. Their 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and short drawers of the same down U> the knees. 
The summer costume is nowadays almost exclu- 
sively of bought stutl*, mostly red, blue, or black. 
Clothing of fi.sh-8kin and costly women’s clothes of 
carp-skin, with numerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Summer foot-gear 
is still made of fi.sh- or seal-skin. The summer hat 
of the men is conical in form, and made of birch- 
bark with patterns on it ; the women’s is bought, 
and is of Chinese fashion. All the parts of their 
costume except the under-linen and the furs are 
edged and embroidered with the most delicate 
patterns. The Gilyaks are very skilful in carving 
wood ; ordinary things, even cups of birch- bark, 
are adorned with very fine patterns. The modern 
Gilyak arabesque has developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.-— The stnictiire of 
the family among the Gilyaks has peculiar features. 
At first sight, marriage would appear to beabsolutely 
individuaiistio. As a matter of fact, monogamy is 
the commonest form ; polygamy is rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Gilyaks themselves, poly- 
gamy hardly exists at all either on Saglialien or on 
the estuary of tlie Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along the course 
of the Amur; but, even where it is found, there 
are seldom more than two wives. A Gilyak buys 
his wives from outside Ids kin, and pays a briefe- 
price for them, according to their value, in various 
precious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his children 
are reckoned his wives and children in the eye of 
the public ; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men — his younger brothers, cousins in 
every ilegree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
his sisters and his wife^s sisters — who have the right 
to sexual intercourse with his wife. A group of 
brothers possesses the same right over all the sisters 
of the wives of each of them. Accordingly, any 
man who is joined in individual wedlocK to any 
woman has riglits over a whole group of women. 
Likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage with the whole group, consisting of the 
husbands of her own sisters ana the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual intercourse, 
discovered by Sternberg in 1891, is in exact accord- 
ance with the words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word an'khet (‘wife’) not only to 
his individual wife, but to all his own wife’s sisters 
and also to all the wives of his elder brothers ; and 
the woman gives the name puniva (‘ husband *) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way the terms ‘father,’ ‘mother,* ‘brother,’ 
‘ son,* and the like, are applied to whole groups 
of persons ; the wives of brothers call each other 
‘sister,’ and a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
fathex^B sister ‘mother.* The men of each kin 
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many , for the most part (and formerly this was obli- 
gatory), the daugliters of their mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
Ihe rules as to sexual intercourse among the Gil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, inasmuch 
as towards persons in forbidden classes the strictest 
correctness is observed in all relations ; with such 
not pwly l^'^t even ordinary conversation, are 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sub- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
18 often arranged between children not yet weaned. 
The special sentiment of love is well known to the 
Gilyak.^ The death of a beloved wife, or the im- 
possibility of marrying one’s beloved, is often a 
motive for suicide. This sentiment is often the 
cause of women being carried off. Kinship among 
the Gilvaks is exogarnous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs are having : (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth ; (2) the same kin-gods and 
sacrifices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives ; (4) the same common obligation 
of kin-vengeance ; (5) the same cemeteries in com- 
mon ; (6) mutual rights of inheritance ; (7) the 
bear-festival in common. 

In spite of the agnatic principle, the Gilyaks do 
not recognize any patriarchal power of the elder. 
The elders of the kin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relations are to a great extent 
regulated by the kin organization. Hy the agnatic 
principle only sons inherit, or, in their absence, 
brothers — preferably that one who takes over the 
wife of the deceased ; but in any case the property 
does not pass out of the kin. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
ters or to an outsider. A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a woman who has been carried 
off. But more frequently recourse is had to the 
decision of the kinsmen. An insult leads to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman w'as slain 
by an outsider, the kin of the slain man would all 
unite in sanguinary warfare with the murderer’s 
kin, but the w omen and property were not touched, 
Sometimes such struggles ended in a peace, upon 
condition of the payment of a blood-price. Murder 
within the kin is not punished. 

In general, juridical morality among the Gilyaks 
stands very high. Thefts are almost unknow'ii ; 
murders are never committed for the sake of gain. 
But the evil example of the Russian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive ettect.^ 1 he moral 
feming which animates the Gilyaks is visible among 
them in the general propriety and in the modesty 
of the women. They live all together ; but shame- 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes which are met with among the Ainus. Ui 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unchastity 
outside wedlock occur ; but the parents of a gnl 
who commits such a fault treat her with seventy ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in c^e of 
an illegitimate child being born, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the child and hiding its bodv. 
The marriages, though based upon sale, generally 
run a peaceful course. As long as ^^e wife is 
young, the husband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids 1 

Moreover, both sides are ^^pt in check by the fact 
that a husband who sends back his wife to 1 er 
parents for any reason has no right to ask for the 
return of wliat he had formerly i-aid f*''! » 
wife leaves her husband of her own initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 

given back to him. ^ , , , , ^ 

In allotting the labour of keeping up the domes- 
tic economy, incomparably the greater share falls 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most necessary means of subsistence. 
Hunting, fishing, trading, and the journeys con- 
nected with them, are the whole sphere of his 
acitivity. The time when the Salmunidfie pass up 
the Amur in masses perhaps requires of him re- 
doubled energy ; but in this case, too, the woman 
gives him no inconsiderable help. When the fish 
has been brought to the bank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be parcned in the sun. It is also the 
women, partly with the help of the children, that 
lay up, for the winter, stores of food derived 
from tlie local flora, and coUe:it berries, roots, herbs, 
mosses, etc. The Gilyak children arc kept in an 
extremely dirty state. The mothers wash them 
only in very lare cases. Nevertheless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dressed. Tlieir clothing exactly reproduces in 
nui*.ature the adults’ garb, down to the smallest 
details and all the ornamentation. From the belt 
wdiich secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
carry — tinder, flint and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
their amusements and games tiie children love to 
imitate the work and pastimes of tlieir elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the wives live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and her children an appointed place on the sleep- 
ing-benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
eac.h gives her share of labour to the domestic 
economy. But the division of labour is not always 
equal. The wife who enjoys the special favour of 
the husband is generally given only the lighter 
w'ork ; the heavier is allotted to the rest. Ac- 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often con- 
tracts a second or third marriage solely in order 
to render easier the life of one or other of his former 
wives, by [mtting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of the richer class, who from sheer ostenta- 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealth, 
allow themselves the luxury of several wives, not 
infrequently adopt another means of lightening 
the labour of the latter. They allot the heaviest 
labour about the liouse to slaves, usually female, 
but occasionally male, bought for this purpose. 
The Gilyaks have a special word for them, ^ry- 
gkhryii or, according to tlieir sex, hygMirys"- 
umga for women, and krygkhrys -utgu for men. 
It is to be noticed that they have no slaves of their 
own tribe ; and the number of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. The reason for this 
is the higii price wiiich they have to pay in getting 
them either directly from the Ainus, or Gords, or, 
more frequently, irom other Gilyaks at second 
hand. The price of a female slave is much higher 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and are entirely dependent 
on their lord ; they are treated humanely only as 
far as the lord’s own interests dictate, and he has 
perfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes. 
The business of slaves is to obey and to serve, but 
their chief suffering, especially in the case of the 
females, comes from their having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt with whicYi they 
are treated by their masters, who do not allow 
themselves any human relations with them. Gil- 
yak.s are not allowed to marry female slaves, oi 
have sexual intercourse with them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no Gilyak would ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter- 
course. A child that come.s into the world under 
such circumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her owner. 
It is allow'ed to grow up along with its mother, 
and when it is adult it is kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In view of what has l^en said about marriage, 
it is obvious that the right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman lierself 
passes in inheritance like a chattel. The only 
direct heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
liowever many they may be, on absolutely equal 
terms, no regard being had to seniority. The wife 
and daughters, whether married or single, have 
no rights in the inheritance. The only modifica- 
tion is when a man leaves behind liim a wife with 
young children. The relict, along with all the 
property of the deceased, passes to his next eldest 
orother as his wife, whether he is single or 
married even to several wives. The levirate, how- 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other person 
may, if he wish, marry the widow, with the con- 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of a 
certain sum. The children, according to custom, 
are not forbidden to follow their mother. Finally, 
if a deceased Gilyak leave neither sons nor brothers, 
the right to the inheritance passes to his nearest 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaka them- 
selves, the deceased is succeeded by his so-called 
kail, A clear distinction is made between rela- 
tives on the father’s and on the mother’s side. 
The former are called ngnfk, and are reckoned 
blood relations ; the latter amal\ ‘friends.’ It is 
only the funner who are subject to the obligations 
connected with the so-called blood -revenge, which 
plays such an important part in Gilyak life, hike 
all primitive peoples, tlie Gilyaks hold strongly 
to the feelinj^ that every shedding of blood requires 
a corresponding retribution exacted by the victim 
or his km. Not less deeply seated in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably pays for the omission by mis- 
fortune or even death. This belief, wdiich is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
blood-revenge a powerful, decisive, and permanent 
influence upon the conduct of both sides — the 
offensive and defensive alike. The execution of 
blood-revenge is partly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate princii>al8 
take an active part in it, but also their Kinsmen, 
who are actually subject to certain obligations. 
I’he latter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to the nqafksj i.e. those on the paternal side. The 
laws ot olood - revenge unconditionally require 
ngafks to avenge a kinsman wdio has Ijcen slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge liimself. If his hurt is not fatal, 
he is iiimself the avenger, and his ngafks only 
help him. The same obligations are imposed upon 
the of the original aggressor. The feeling 

of solidarity in the matter of blood -revenge, which 
binds together all the ngafks of one and t he same 
kin, e.specially a large one, serves as some guarantee 
against attacks being readily made upon any of 
them. 

4. Government. — Wlien Schrenck was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no tribute either to China or to Russia. It 
18 true that in the beginning of last century they 
were still to some extent subject to the Chinese 
power both on the Amur and on Saghalieu. In the 
twenties of the 19th cent, this state of things was 
\ltered. The authorities of Manchuria chose hcad- 
nen in many places from among the natives, and 
apon them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own aistrict, and delivering it at Deren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly weakened in those 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extends up the 
river to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and Olclias 
remidned only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; when Schrenck lived among 
them, they were very conscious of independence 
and liberty, and there was no talk of any headmen 


among them, so that Schrenck even failed in ascer- 
taining the Gilyak name for them. In the fifties 
the Russians established themselves firmly at cer- 
tain points of the Amur region, c.y. at Petrovsk, 
Nikoisevsk, and Marlinsk. By the time of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gilyaks by the Manchuro-Chinese administra- 
tion, while the Russians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the most favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is these we 
shall keep in view in our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concerning 
the family and the paternal kin, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or accepted organization to deter- 
mine the course of self-government. They do not 
elect from among themselves any persons with 
authoritative power to preserve proper order in 
the community, settle any differences which may 
arise, or the like. Indeed, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no wars 
with their neighbours or internal strife ; they 
make no predatory raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute ; hence they need no leaders 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other hand, there is a sharp diilerence among 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to trade with the Manchus and Sizaiiis 
(the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
them get a store not only of all the necessaries of 
life but of various articles of luxury. Further, 
journeys and intercourse with foreigners give the 
prosperous Gilyak such a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
sighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great infinence 
with his compatriots. Thanks to liis wealth, he 
becomes, as it were, the soul of his village. It is 
his house that is chosen for the cheerful assemblies 
and feasts which accompany the bear - festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak gives to a poor one is not a 
matter of sending soiriething or other to his house, 
but of supplying hiiii with all the ncce8.sary means 
of sulwisteiice gratis (in Gilyak pni). The chief 
ground of this is the communistic spirit which 
pervatles all primitive peoples. 

5. Calendar, etc. — The Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they define it only very 
approximately. Besides the usual expressions 
like ‘day’ [muv), ‘night* (?//*/r), ‘morning’ {tgt), 
and ‘evening’ {paeff), the time of day is defined 
according as the sun is rising or setting (keng- 
niyrch or padnvh^ ‘ being born ’ ; kong-yugch or 
muc,hy ‘dying’), mounting the sky {kengdytyrnkh- 
hokirch), slanting down {keng-kotTevh)^ or standing 
at its highest point at noon {kcng-mumitych). It 
is especially difficult for them to define some day 
long past Vmt in some way memorable, as it is 
exactly like the whole series of similar days spent 
at one place amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
of this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
the moon. They have separate terms for full 
moon and new moon {long-chnrnch^ ‘ the moon 
is full * ; and long-mucky * tne moon is dead ’), its 
waxing and waning, and ^so for the various 
stages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
year is divided into twelve months, but the names 
of the months differ in various narts of the country. 
Some are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
lower Amur and its estuary, on the western coast 
of Saghalien and on the south coast of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, while others are used in the interior and 
on the east coast of Saghalien. The following are 
the names of the months among those on the west 
coast of Saghalien and on the mainland : 
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Jannary, Cham-Umg : 
Fehruftry, Karr^Ump ; 
Mikrcht Ckrad-loihg ; 

April, Arkail-kmg ; 

May, 

Juna, 


.Tulv, Maekn-chrar-hnff ; 
Auu'iihi,, bytn'OotaUong ; 
Se))Uiiuber, A’garot-long ; 
ATKau-umg ; Oouiher, Oni-lamulong ; 

V alten-tengi'lmig \ November, Tlo-longi 
Tenga-mta-long ; December, An*-Umg» 


The Gilyaks divide the twelve months very un- 
equally into seasons, of which, strictly speaking, 
they recognize only two— winter {tulf or tulv-an) 
and summer {tolf or tol/-an^), corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer- 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol- 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of five months, 
November to March ; spring, one month, April ; 
summer, five mouths. May to September ; autumn, 
one mo/ith, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that t)»e earth {mif) stand? 
immovable and the sun [keng) moves round it ; 
hirtlier, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imagine the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun hides when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not imiuire. 

• When I asked them about this,* says Schrenck, ‘they lau^h- 
ineh' answered niy questions with otiiers, such as whether I 
had perhaps seen somewhere or otiier the sun after he had set. 
The more lrit.elliprent of them, siich as Yuchin and Ruiffun, 
involuntarily l»eijan to revolve the proi)lem of the rcLoilar suc- 
cession of day and ni;,dit, and there came into their heads the 
idea of the uiiinterrupted motion of the sun about tiie earth, of 
the succession of day and ni-ht on the other ^ ^wer side of 
the earth, and, as its direct consequence, tiiat of the possibility 
that there, as here, animals and people may exist. 1 lound it 
much easier than I expected to get the Gilyaks to believe that 
the earth is not a disk but a sphere. 

The stars also, in their opinion, revolve round the 
earth, just as the sun does. Indeed, m regard 
to the stars, the Gilyaks have got so tar in their 
conception of the universe that they reckon them 
similar world-bodies to the earth, supposing that 
it is only their enormous distance that makes thena 
n’bitt enn lie seen from the fact 



‘ atar-eartn, are witn tucm - 

of the constellations they ‘Vr’V^rSn'irire 
e.Q., three stars in the Uil of the Great Bear are 
called chnrv{u)krich ; four others nvagr-nyo, tlie 
mouse’s store.’ A constellation with many stars, 
perhaps the Pleiades, is called on the Amur Iwmr, 
i sahle ’ ; on Saohalien tagkhr-nyo, the 
little beast (Tamias ttriatiM),' and 

Tr'^peVe ’""e Selre“of 

^wME brows, W^Wually -et^lre 
shamans know wL to do in 

‘"rP^als, etc.-The ^ar^estivris take ^the 

first place. These When the beast 

secure the Lers fetter him securely, 

has been caught 

and carry him out to meet him 

tied together. Old and y there is nearly 

with joyful cries. In G lyaK vmage ^ ^ 

always to be erected without 

there is none ready-made, sauare log-hut, 

delay. This place consists of a square g 
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oi»en above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening which is 

never closed. After dragging the bear in^ it by 
force and untying him, they cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy stones upon these so 
that tliere is not tlie slightest possibility of the 
prisoner’s escaping. From that moment the l*ca^ 
becomes the olqect of the care of the village, which 
is bound to loi)k after him and supply him with 
food, so acquiriu" the right to |»articipate in the 
bear-festival. Thus the bear-festival is entirely 
communistic. It unites all the members of the 
village, and thereby offers a kind of centre about 
which the whole villcge-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the original 
owner of the bear, i.c. the man who bought him or 
caught him at the time of the trapping. He also 
figures as the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides tiie 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the leader of the feast 
enriches the festive board with other culinary 
productions in the Gilyak taste. In his anxiety for 
greater splendour, he invites to the feast not only 
his kinsmen, hut all his friends and acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the bear s skin is 
allotted to the organizer of the feast. 1 he feeding 
of the imprisoned bear proceeds according to well- 
established rule. The food is introduced through 
the window-opening ; it consists of fisfi, raw or 
dried (tmkaly)^ and mosi, a kind of thick gruel. At 
rare intervals the bear is brought out of his prison 
chiefly in order that the hut may be cleaned. 
Before he is put back into it, he is led roimd the 
village several times. The period for which tlie 
animal is kept depends upon his age. Grown-up 
bears are kept in captivity only a few months, 
hut cubs for several years until they have 
and put on fat. Bear-festivals are celebrated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year the 
Gilyaks live on the mainland in roomy houses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of the 
bear-festivals occur in the month ( Decem- 

ber). During the opening days of the festival the 
bear is led solemnly round the village ; there is a 
farewell feeding oi him ; he is set up as a target ; 
and, after he has been killed, he is cut up and 
skinned, and his bead and skin are borne to the hut. 


The following days are given to feasting, pines, 
contests, dances, singing, sledge-races, and other 
pastimes. Throughout the festival an ongma 
kind of music is incessantly produced by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a lianging 

paniment of humorous songs. 1 he last act of the 
drama is the sacrifice of dogs, and the carting on 
of the bear’s head and bones to the common 
resting-place for the remains of bears. 

7 Religion.— The religion of the Gilyaks is pure 
Animism. Regarding all Nature as animate, they 
give to it a completely anthropomorphic expression. 
The island of Sajfhalien is regarded as a crea- 
ture with its head at Cape Mary and its teet touch- 
ing La Perouse Strait. Every more or less im- 
portant headland or hill is a live creature, 
are attached many romantic and tragic 
purely human character. As he sees in 
Objects of Nature a 

ence, the Gilyak Ukes a yet more anthiopomorphic 

view of animals, regarding them as 

are granted the highest reason and 

for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 

hiding a human being. Every 

force of Nature, has its ?wn f?rd» “ 

butes and social conditions similar to a Gilyak. 

These gods likewise, in their turn, occasionally 

take the form of some animal or another. The 

chief gods or ‘lords’ are the foUowing: 

the lord of the mountains, jungle, and all that 

Uves in them ; TolV-yz\ the lord of the sea, an 
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old man with a long beard, who throws hand- 
fuls of fishes’ roe about in all directions ; Tly-yz\ 
the lord of the heaven ; Mif-yz\ the lord or the 
earth; and others. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time sacrifices 
are ofiered in the shape of various sweet roots, 
rice, tobacco, etc. In more important cases the 
sacrifice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per- 
formed in the jungle to the lord of the jungle, or 
on the sea or the river to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in life after death. The soul is the man’s 
double. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into the under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there continues exactly the same 
mode of existence as above ground. Poor ^leople 
have one soul each, the rich and the shamans have 
two or three. In the underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks burn a dead man 
after dressing him in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
sledges and kill his dogs. Not far from the place 
of buming they set up a little house. In it they 
put a doll whicli represents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stuffs. Above the doll they set a 
wooden representation of a cuckoo, and round 
al>out cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
\'arious things to eat. During the time imme- 
<liately following death, before the dead man is 
settled in his new place, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as the results of the wiles of an evil spirit, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive this evil spirit forth. 
In social relations the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily handed down from 
father to son. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must be 
regarded as borrowed from the Tungus tiibes, 
Manguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Ainus. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Special reverence is paid to a representa- 
tion of a bear which is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also put a store of victuals — tobacco, 
sugar, etc. — and other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.— The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old world ; grammatically it is 
possible to compare it with certain American 
languages. It is full of special coronal and dorsal 
sounds, aspirates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its phonetics are among the most ditficult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Their oral literature consists of : 
(1) heroic poems; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends; (3) stories and tales of ordinary life; 
(4) historical traditions ; (5) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catches. Their poems, though in prose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and howling, 
rarely passing into melodious chest-notes. Tiie 
character of their singing has been influenced by 
the shaman’s chants. The singers are supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has his seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs and poems 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gil yaks 
delight in sitting np whole nights through, listen- 
ing to improvisers, with perfect faith in the reality 
of what is being related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-stringed guitars, 
pipes, and such like ; and lately they have even 


leasned to play the accordion. They are eager for 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental ability. 
Even in the poorly equipped missionary schools 
they make quick progress in learning. They 
gladly adopt from the Russians everything which 
IS useful and applicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many places they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as drivers. Their capacity for adapting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every chance 
of preserving their nationality. 

liiToaATVRK. — L. von Schrenck, Reiaen uni Foraehungen im 
Amurlande in den Jolt ren iSoU-HS, vol. iii. pt». i. ii., St. Peters- 
burg, 1881, 1891; Zeeland, *The Cilyaks* (Russian), Bulletin 
(Izveatia) of the Soe. of Lovera of Natural Seienee^ vol. xlix. 
pt. iii., Ib86 ; L. Sternberg, * The Gilyaks of Saghalien * (Rus- 
sian), Ethmgr. Review {Etnotfra/icheskoe Oboz'irCnie\ 1893, pt. ii.. 
also * A Journey to the K.vtreine North of the Island of Saghalien ' 
(Russian), Saghalien KcUendar and Mnteriala for the Study of 
the island oj Saghalien, 1895; C. H. Hawes, in the Uttermost 
East, London aud New York, 1903 ; J. Deniker, * Les Ghiliaks,’ 
REth ii. (1883) 289-310. D. KLEMENTZ. 

GIPSIES.— See Gypsies. 


GIRDLE. — A girdle in its modem sense is a 
belt or cord used to encircle the waist. In ancient 
times, however, the girdle had a much wider sig- 
nification, and wa.s employed not only as an article 
of clothing, but also as a sacrificial ornament, and 
as an amulet. The reason for its adoption by 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, the waist being a natural means of support 
for the clothing of the lower parts of the body (see 
art. Dress). When we attempt to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question becomes 
more difficult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of aisease, and as 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must be, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
the evidence at hand is somewhat fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amulet girdle was originally 
derived from the sacriiicial cord of mythical 
times. 

X. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 

— On account of the fact that the girdle is so gener- 
ally distributed amongst peoples as a support 
for the lower garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of the subject. Among 
the Ef^ptians in very early times a girdle was em- 
ployed above the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some animal or an imitation made 
of leather.' Girdles are also indicated in the sculp- 
tures as far back as the lind aud Illrd dynasties.* 
The ancient races of India appear to have employed 
the girdle in dress, and richly embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian costumes ; in ancient Norse 
mythology, e.g. Frigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the Chaldacans and Babylonians (Ezk 2S**) 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical rirdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word ’^dr is fre- 
quently translated * girdle,* whereas it is more 
properly rendered ‘ loin-cloth.* Such were the 
‘girdles* of Elijah and John (2 K 1®, Mt 3*, 
Mk 1*).® The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth wound round the waist above 
the tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; but, 'n other cases, it varied irrm a 
simple rope (Is RV) to the elaborate waist-belts 
of the priests and the ‘ golden girdles * of Rev I** 15®. 
The * curious girdle of the ephod * {heshebh 'dphud* 
ddthd) was ‘ of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen * (Ex 28®) ; it was wound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 


1 Guide to Egyptian ColUotions, Brit. Mus. (1909), p. 81. 

* Ib. pp. 102, 104 (illus.) ; Guide to latandMnd Egypt. Roonw, 
Brit. 3lna:^ (1904), pp. 40, 42 (iUui.). 

• H. A. Guerber, Myths of the Noraenun, London, 1908» 
p. 42. 
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sword-belt (2 S 208 ) . as a purse (Mt lO** llVin): 
and as a support for the inkhorn (Ezk 9*'* The 
application of the girdle in most cases in the Scrip! 
tures IB ^ed to indicate the comx)leteneR8 of the 

dr^ and readiness for action— e.o. ‘gird thvself 
and serve me’ (Lk 17»). ^ ^ tuyseii 

Amongst the Komans, the girdle consisted of 
linen, and was used to coniine the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
drero of the soldier and gymnast. The Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,® and 
xlercules is depicted at Olympia as * wresting from 
Uie Amazon her girdle.’ * Among both Greeks and 
Komans Um girdle was the usual receptacle for 
money. The cinctus Gahinus (so named from the 
town Gabii) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Komans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, was drawn tightly round 
the ^^dv as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.® 
In Tibullus we read that at funeral ceremonies the 
garments were to be ungirdled.® Gallo-Roman 
graves seldom contain girdles ; on the other hand, 
beautifully ornamented girdles were found in those 
of the Franks and Burgundians. The Arch- Druids 
were clothed in a stole of virgin white, fastened by 
a girdle on which appeared Uie crystal of augury 
encased in gold,’ and the ancient Kings of Ireland 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones.® Not tul after the Norman Con- 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Saxons adopt the 
mrdle generally as a dress essential for both sexes. 
In the later 13th cent, the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled at the waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hips to support the 
sword. In the 14th cent, the mrdles were worn 
somewhat below the waist, and were of exceed- 
ingly rich design. To the girdles of the 15th and 
1 6th cent, were attached all the paraphernalia of 
the wearer, €,g, purses, daggers, keys, inkhorns, 
books, etc. ; and laws were introduced to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests were censured 
for wearing saver girdles with baselards hanging 
from them.® In Skye 200 years ago we find that 
girdles were used to support the plaid, and the 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 


‘Th« belt WM of leAther and feveral pieces of silver Inter- 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the belt 
has a piece of plate about eight inches long and three In breadth 
curiously engraven ; the end of which was adorned with tine 
stones or pieces of red coral.* 

Amongst curious customs in regard to girdles we 
find that bankrupts used to remove them in open 
court, that in France courtesans were forbidden to 
wear them, while the expression ‘ belted earl ’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture in 
olden times.^ « . ^ , 

Girdles are still used by many Continental 
peoples, who preserve their national customs, e,g, 
in Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norway. In 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdle only on reaching maturity,^* and similar 
customs prevail in many lands. As an illustra- 
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tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
I'b® following may be cited : in Norway, fine 
old filagree silver girdles are preserved as heif- 
looms ; the Lapps wear belts adorned with bear’s 
teeth ; the Ulea-Nail women use a simple cord ; 
the Swazis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidered band ; Sarebas Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.’ The girdle- wearing custom is also preva- 
lent in the New World. 

2 . Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere- 
monies. — The e/*a*liest form of the sacrilmial girdle 
was probably a cord worn round the waist by the 
priests. I^ater, it w&h worn on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on the left shouider. Such girdles, we 
shall see, can be traced in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico.® The structure of these sacrificial girdles 
and the part they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of various nations form a most interest- 
in;^ and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mythology, which would repay thorough investiga- 
tion. 

In the Zoro^trian ritual the sacred kusti, or 
girdle, with which every Zoroastrian child, whether 
boy or girl, is invested when about fifteen years of 
age, 

‘ consists of a string, about the size of a stay-lace, which is first 
passed twice round the waist very loosely, over the sacred shirt, 
and tied in front with a loose double knot (right-handed and 
left-handed), and the long ends are then passed a third time 
round the waist and tied again behind with a similar double knot. 
This string contains six strands, each consisting of twelve very 
fine, white, woollen threads twisted together, or seventy-two 
threads in all. Near each end the six strands are braid^ to- 
gether, instead of being twisted, and for the last inch they are 
Braided into three separate string^-ends of two strands each ; 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads each, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string. Thia fringe 
is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are supposed to 
symbolize the six G&hanbkrs or season-festivals, the twelve 
threads in each strand symbolize the twelve months, the twenty- 
tour threads In each string-end symbolize the twenty-tour 
kardaks or sections of the Visparod, and the seventy-two 
threads in the whole string symbolize the seventy -two nAs or 
chapters of the Yasna.’* 

The importance of the girdle in India is shown 
by the fact that its a.sBumption, before which no 
religious rite may be performed, is the second 
birtii.® The rules regaruing the northern Indians 
are noted below ; ® among the southern Dravidian 
Brfihmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in each of which are nine threads;® and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.’ The Vedic Br&hmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, when the customs connected 
with the living are frequently reversed for the 
dead {ERE, vol. iii. p. 658, vof. iv. p. 439**, vol. v. 
p. 60), the girdle is removed to the left shoulder.® 
At the annual May procession of the boundaries at 
Iguvium (Gubbio), a sacred girdle {cringairo) was 
worn on the right shoulder.® 

For dlilerent castes the girdle is of ditlerent 
materials. 

* The girdle of a Brahman is to be made of a triple cord of 
muflja [Saccharum munja], smooth and pliable; but of a 
K^atriya it (should be) a bowstring of murvd [Somseviera Zeg- 
laniea] ; of a Vai4ya, a triple thread of hemp. If mufija cannot 
he bad, (their girdles) are to be made of kuia [Poa cyiiomro- 
ides], ahndnlaka [Bauhinia tormeMosa] {ot)valvaja [Eleusino 
indiea], threefold, with one knot, (or) three, or even five.’ lo 

The girdle of the Brahman is composed of 8 

1 Living Races of Mankind, ed. H. N. ITutchinson, 2 vols., 
London, n.d., where many illustrations of girdles may be found. 

* J. P. Hewitt, Primitive Traditional iHstory, London, 1907, 

ii. 988. 

3 West, SBE xvilL (1882) 122, note. 

* Maim, li. 169-171. 

4 For full references, see A. Hillebrandt, *Rit.>Lit.' (GIAP 

iii. 2 [1897] 62). 

4 Dubois- Beauchamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, amd Csra» 
monies*, Oxford, 1906, p. 160 f. 

7 J. O’Neill, Tke Night of the Cods, London, 1898-07, 1. 127. 

® SBE xii. [1882] 363, 428, 424, note 2, 428-488 ; of. xxx. (U9|| 
16, 17, 261. 

» Tab. Iguv. li. b 27, 29, vi. b 49. 

14 Manu, ii. 42 
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strands of cotton formed of 9 threads, and the 
materia] must be gathered and spun by pure 
BrS.hmana After marriage the cord must nave 
6 strands, and may have 9 ; the months of March- 
June are the most favourable for the investiture, 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex- 
penses of the ceremony J The initiation with the 

g irdle took place at 8 years old in the case of 
rahmans, at 11 years with Ks^atriyas, and at 12 
years with Vaisyas.* The following is the formula 
used at the ceremony : 

* Here Ium come to us, protectkier us from evil words, purify* 
Injjr our kin as a purifier, clothing herself, by the power of in- 
halation and exhalation, with strength, this friendly goddess, 
this blessed girdle.' 

With these words thrice repeated, the girdle is 
tied from left to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or three or live, and it is hnally ad- 
justed with the words ; * The sacrificial cora art 
thou. With the cord of the sacrifice I invest 
thee.’ • Further, the student has to repeat the verse 
* Protecting us from evil word ’ and ‘ The protectress 
of right’ ; the initiator then makes a threefold 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
and draws tliat to the south side of it.* At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear their 
sacrificial cords.* The Brahman who has been 
invested with the triple cord is called a Brahma- 
chart ; the cord is called yajfiovamta in Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Teliigu, pumu in Tamil, and ienivara 
in Canarese.* Other Hindus share with the Brah- 
mans the honour of wearing the cord, e.g. the 
Jains, the Ksatriyas, the Vai6yas, and even the 
Panclialas.’ 

The oldest extant charm for a girdle is contained 
in Atharvavedat vi. 133, and runs as follows :* 


‘The god that bound on this girdle, that fastened [it] to- 
gether, and that joined (it) for us, the god by whose instruc- 
tion we move — may he seek the further shore, and may he 
release us. 

Offered to art thou, offered unto; thou art the weapon of 
the seers ; partaking first of the vow, be thou a hero-slayer, O 
girdle. 

Since 1 am death's student, soliciting from existence a man 
for Yama, him do I, by incantation, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
this girdle. 

Daughter of faith, born out of fervour, sister of the being- 
making seers was she ; do thou, O girdle, assign to us tliought, 
wisdom ; also assign to us fervour and Indra’s power. 

Thou whom the ancient being-making seers bound about, do 
thou embrace me, in order to length of life, O girdle.’ 


Girdles were in use for religious purposes in th< 
Greek and Roman liturgy, and Anastasims men 
tions in the 9th cent. murcRnulce^ or jewellet 
girdles in the shape of lampreys or eels.® Zodiaca 
amulets in the form of girdles were known to tlu 
early Clirlstians,^ and the girdle of the ephod musi 
be again referred to (see above) ; its end wher 
the priest was engaged in sacrifice was throwi 
over his left shoulder. “ As early as the 6th cent 
Pope Celestine (423-432) deprecated the freq^uenl 
use of the girdle by the priests as an artide Oi 
adornment and distinction in their dress. Som< 
mention must be made of the orarium^ a kind oi 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and passing diagon 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permittee] 
tx) be worn by the Homans as a favour by Aurelian, 
The fourth Council of Toledo directed that the 
orarinm should be worn by deacons over the lefi 
shoulder.^* The application of the pallium, whici 
was used as early as A.D. 514— in its earliest form f 
narrow strip of doth, passed over the left shoulder, 
> Dubois-BeauchampS, 1601. 

I ***• 
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then round the neck and over the left shouldei 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind seems to the present writer 
to be connected with the orarium. 

The girdle in its final form as an ecclesiastical 
vestment is a narrow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white as 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meanings 
attached to it are ; ‘ custodia mentis ; discretio 
omnium virtutum ; virtus coutinentiae ; perfecta 
Christi caritas.’ Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upper 
portion of which depends over and often hides the 
girdle.® The ‘ stole ^is the successor of the orarium^ 
and consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating in a cross.* Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast.* 
The ‘pair is also probably derived, through the 
pallium and stole, from the girdle, while the sub- 
cingulum, now worn only by the Pope, was origin- 
ally a girdle with a lozenge-shaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.® 

In the Orthodox Greek Church the in the 
Armenian Church the hodi, and in the Malabar 
the tunro, are all girdles ; and other vestments 
used in their ceremonies show traces of girdle 
origin.® The girdle is also an important article in 
the dress of many religious orders. It is often of 
black leather, although a simple cord or rope is 
also common.’ 

The above sketch of the part played by the 

E lrdle in sacrifice is by no means exhaustive. 

ittle attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nification of the "irdle in vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the various metamorphoses which have 
taken place in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiated by the omission by authors of 
accurate descriptions of the girdles and their mode 
of application. 

Sympathetic magic appears in connexion with 
the girdle in the Germanic belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf [g.v.) by donning 
a belt of wolf’s skin.® According to Mtibmild 
Shabistarl, who wrote his GulSan-i-liOz (‘Hose 
Garden of Mystery’) in A.H. 717 (A.D. 1317), the 
girdle signifies to the Sufi ‘ the binding of the 
Dond of obedience,’ so that ‘ the knotted mrdle is 
the emblem of obedience.*® Perhaps influenced 
in part by some such passage as Is 11® (‘righteous- 
ness shall Ije the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins*) or Eph 6'® (‘having girded 
your loins with truth ’ ; cf, also Ps 18®*- ®® 30“ 65®), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klo8t»erneuhuTg wrote 
the curious hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscences of the pagan Celtic period ; “ 

* The girdle (cm) of Finnon is round about me, to protect 
me, that I walk not the way which encircleth the people ; 
. . . against disease, against anxiety, against the charms of 
foolish women. . . . The girdle of John is mv girdle, ... it 
putleth to shame the wrath of men, it averteth the charms of 
women. The girrlle of the serpent Is my girdle, the eerpent is 
about me that men may not wound me, that women may not 
destroy me ; to the stars it hath exalted me ; at my hour 
it is about me.' 

3. Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis- 
ease and for facilitating childbirth.— (a) For the 
cure of disease* — Girdles used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to be met with in many countries, and 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
conditions. No doubt they originally had some 
religious signification, but in the mamrity of 
cases this has been completely lost. Four in- 

1 B. A. B. MaoaUstsr, pu 47 . * it. p. 70. 

»i6.p.78. ®i6,p!74. 
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^ncM may U cited as exami.Ies of their use. 
The natives of the Island of Harris wore a girdle 
of sealskin about the waist for removing soiSiS ; 
Md m Aberteenshire one was employed to cure 

mnrchan to this day, when a child is born, a rope 
of grass 18 wound round it to keep away many 
dise^ ! an incantation is used, and the grass 
must to pul)^, not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross : 
juad It i» fanalJy cut into nine pieces and flung into 
we "Wine.* Among the Niani - Niam and Gour 
Tnbes of Bahr ahGhazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is placed round the chest of a man 
suflering from pleurisy ; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.* These must suflice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of sucn beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

{6) In pregnancy and childbirth.— The applica- 
tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological problem. It is well 
known that the popular idea in most nations is 
that everything must be unloosened in these 
contingencies : thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must be opened, knots of 
all kinds undone, and the hair even loosened. 


Whether the girdle idea arose as an oflshoot of the 
s^riiicial ginllc or as a simple means of applying 
vis a tergo, one is not prepared to say witii cer- 
tainty, but the prcponaeraiice of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attempt 
to indicate. 


In the Hr£lhman marriage rites the bride is in- 
vested with a red and bla^ woollen or linen cord 
with three amulet gems this is not the sacrittcial 
cord, which women were not allowed to wear.* 
In po|)ular Hindu birth -customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour ; this charm 
consists of an equilateral triangle or a collection 
of magic words arranged in three rows of three.® 
In an Assyro-Babylonian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantation recited for a pregnant 
woman mentions ‘ binding being relieved.* The 
Bab. Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of those 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womanly 
girdle ; ® Istar is, let it be noticed, comparable with 
Aphrodite and Frigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded by divine beings, 
the Eileithyiai, handmaids of Hera; there seem 
to have been two Eileithyiai, one advantageous 
and one un propitious.® According to Theocritus,*® 
the former is called ‘ the girdle-loosing ’ (Xvcrffwvos). 
Later the two Eileithyiai were merged into one, 
who became the Roman Lucina. The Troezenian 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate their 
girdles to Apaturian Athene;** and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time hung up their 
girdles in the temple of Artemis.** Ihe Roman 
ladies bound the abdomen with a waistband-like 
girdle from the eighth montli of pregnancy, and 
these bandages were probably made near the 
image of some god ; ** the girdle was 
at the confinement; hence the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Sohizona, * the girdle- 
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losing.* In some cases the husband seems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle,* 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variations of custom exist in regard to 
these girdles. In some cases, the girdle is applied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also applied, probably as a 
support to the aUlomen, in the later months of 
prejgnanisy, and removed when labour approaches. 
This introduces us to an interesting pnilological 
curiosity connect .‘d with the last variety. The 
Latin word iv/incta means ‘girded,’ sometimes 
* ungirdled,* * and, in the vulgar tongue, ‘ a preg- 
nant woman * ; from this is derived tiie Italian 
incinta^ ‘pregnant,’ ‘Spanish estar encinta, ‘to be 
pregnant,’ French enceinte, ‘ pregnant,* and prob- 
ably German enthinden, * to unloosen,’ and ‘ to 
deliver.* These words furnish excellent confirma- 
tory evidence of the fact that the girdle played a 
m» St important part in pregnancy in early times. 
Amongst the Jews a girdle made of snake’s skin or 
that of a slie-ass was worn to prevent mishaps at 
birth, and the Turkish women hold similar beliefs ; * 
compare with the Jewish custom that of Branden- 
burg women, which consisted in binding the 
abdomen with a snake’s skin to gain an easy 
delivery.® 

The same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilized races; thus, in China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour ; the 
Japanese women wear a long and flowing silken 
girdle, and the custom is said to have been origin- 
ated by the Empress Djin-go-Kogu about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its anplica- 
tion, and a girdle belonging to a woman who has 
had easy confinements is favoured and, therefore, 
borrowed, such a woman being referred to as * the 
girdle-mother* ; after the birtli, part of the girdle 
is used to make some of the child^s clothing.® The 
Kalmuks, nomads of Mongolian race, buclrie broad 
leather belts around the abdomen of the patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use pressure from above 
downwards ; ® and the Burmese women wear a 
tight bandage from the 7th month onwards to 
prevent the child ascending too far.* The central 
Australian tribes have curious modifications of 
these customs. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the spirits of children ; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant ; and, by tying his girdle 
round the stone, a man can cause his wife to be 
with child. Again, the Arunta husband removes bis 
hair girdle, which is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probably with the 
idea of expelling the child.® During a Zulu con- 
finement a pass rope is tightly fastened round the 
middle of the woman to prevent the child slipping 
up again ; ® and, to judge from an illustration, the 
girdle is also worn during pregnancy.*® The Bantus 
of South Africa emi>loy the girdle as au amulet for 
easy delivery,** A very curious girdle is used by 
the Shangaan women of Portuguese East Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, iiinged in the middle so as to 
resemble a pair of callipers ; but, as its height is 
only 6-7 in., one fails to understand how it is ap- 

1 Pliny, ffJf xxviii. 29 ; Tertullian, de Anim. xxxix. 
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plied. ^ The practice is general among the American 
Indians, where the idea again seems to be pressure ; 
the * sqnaw belt ’ used by the Sioux Indians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and has three buckles.* In 
Macedonian folklore, if one’s girdle becomes un- 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an omen of easy delivery ; 
girdles have also a place in their marriage cere- 
mony.* 

In historic times, and particularly among Catholic 
peoples, the belief in the efficacy of girdles in diffi- 
cult labour has been, and is iirobably still, rife. In 
France, the girdle of St. Cyan ; in England in 1159 
that of St. Joseph, and that of the Abbot Robert 
of Newminster ; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, have all been used for this purpose. In 
Germaiw a cord the length of the standing image 
of St. Sixtus was used about the 14th century.* 
Spanish women tied their girdles or shoe-latchets 
aiwut one of the church-bells, and struck the bell 
thrice.* Further, we find in 1502, under the ex- 
penses of Elizabeth of York, a sum of money paid 
‘ to a inonke that brought our Lady gyrdelle to 
the Qucne,’ and the note that * it was probably a ; 
relick from a monastery for her to nut on in 
labour, as it was a common practice for women 
in this situation to wear blessed girdles.* Some- 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used. Dr. Leighton writes in a letter to Lord 
Cromwell (1537) : ‘ I send you also Our Ladys Girdle 
of Bruton red silke, a solemn relike, sent to women 
in travail.* Other charms of a like nature were 
bound to the thigh.* 

In the Battle of Lora, by Ossian (James Mac- 
pherson), the passage occurs ; 

* An hundred (girdles shall also be thine, to bind high-bosomed 
maids, the friends of the births of heroes, the cure of the sons 
of toil.* Macpherson adds a footnote stating that Sanctified 
girdles, till very lately (1761), were kept in many families in the 
north of Scotland ; they were bound about women in labour, 
and were supposed to alleviate the pains and to accelerate the 
birth. They were imuressed with several mystical figures ; and 
the oeremony of binding them about the woman’s waist was 
accompanied by words and gestures which showed the custom 
to have come from the Druidk* 

In commenting on this note, Laing believes that 
they were girdles consecrated by Irish saints and 
not by Druids,’ and one is inclined to homologate 
his criticism. These girdles still exist. Thus, in 
1911, Henderson states that they are * sometimes 
still worn by pious women . . . to ** sain ** the ex- 
pected child as well as the mother from all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side.* * 
That they are kept secret is evident, as the present 
writer has corresponded with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom can trace one. 

Another modern survival of the custom exists in 
Brittany, where the TTrsnllnt nuns of the Quintin 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white silk which has been 
touched by a relic of the Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words ‘ Notre Dame de 
Delivrance, pro tegez- nous.’ The recipient hastens 
to put it round her body and compresses herself 
with it.* 

Lastly, to bring the subject down to the present 

i Anthropological Museum, Aberdeen Univ., Africa No. 248. 
Cat. 861. 

s Engelmann. 26, 84, 01, 139, 180. 187. 

s O. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk-Lore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
9fl, 170f. 

* Floss* Bartels, 1. 867: V. Fossel, Volkemedicin • • • in 
St^iennark, (Jraz, 1885 ; E. S. Hartland, LF U. 225. 

6 E. S. Hiirtland, LP ii. 224. 

* W. 0. HazUtt, Diet of Faitht and FoUdort, London, 1906. 
h. 378 ; cf. Brand, p. 838. 

7 The Poeine of Qeeian, by James Macpherson, with notes and 
illustrations by Malcolm Laing, JEldiu. 1805, 1. 283. 

* G. Henderson, Survivals in Belief among the Cette, Glasgow. 
1911, p. 835; of. Sir W. Scott, Lettere on Demonology 
WtUherajt, London, 1830, p. 160. 

1 L. Bonnemtet, * Une Ceinture b4nie,' BSAF, voi. lx. «w. HI. 
(1886) p. 758 ; of. E. 8. HarUand. IP U. 226. 


day, the writer met with one of those girdles in 
Dublin ; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greasy, about 1^ in. broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient’s 
chest, and the writer was assured that it would 
hurry up matters ; this it probably did, although 
the action must have been purely a psychological 
one. On inquiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could be got ; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt worn by people wdio 
are enrolled in a society of St. Augustine, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 

Litbraturk.— T his is fully given In the footnotes. For further 
information, reference may be made to the work by Floss -Bartels, 
Pas Weib, Leipzig, 1886, frequently cited, and to an article by 
the present writer in the Caledonian Medical Journal, ix. 

(i»i8). Walter J. Dillino. 

GIRNAR. — A sacred hill and place of pilgrim- 
age of the Jains, with numerous ruined tenqtles, 
situated in Kftthiftwar, Bombay; N. lat. 21* 30', 
£. long. 70* 42'. The hill reaches a height of about 
3500 feet above sea-level, and includes five peaks, 
one of which was, till recently, a haunt of the 
loathsome ascetic Aghoris (j.v.). In the opinion 
of the Jains, the sanctity of the place is second 
only to that of Palitana, because it is associated 
with Neminatha, the twenty-fourth of their Tir- 
thankaras, or deified saints. A rock at the foot 
of the hill is engraved with a copy of the edicts of 
A^oka (q.v. ; cf. V. A. Smith, Asoka\ Oxford, 
1909, p. 129 f.), and two other inscriptions — one of 
the Satrap Rudradaman (c. A.D. 160), recording the 
construction of the Sudarsana tank ; and a second 
its destruction and repair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India^, Oxford, 1908, pp. 129 f., 
290). 

The original name of the mountain was Raiyata 
or Ujjayanta ; and the Buddhist pil^im, Hiuen 
Tsiang, describes it under the Puli form of 
the latter title, Yuh-chen-to or Uiianta (S. Beal, 
Btiddhist Records of the Western World, London, 
1884, ii. 269). The Jain tem]>les, the largest of 
which is that dedicated to Neminatha, are fully 
described by Burgess in his Report. On the verge 
of the hill, at some distance from these temples, is 
the huge isolated rock, known as Bhairava-jap, 

‘ the place where charms are recited in honour of 
Bhairava,* Siva in his destructive form. In former 
days, fanatics used to hurl themselves down the 
precipice, in the hope of gaining immediate entrance 
into the paradise of Siva (cf. Crooke, PR ii. 169). 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
Amba M&ta, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
many forms of Um& or rArvati, the consort of 
Siva (see Duroa). Here newly-married BrAhman 
couples resort, have their clothes tied together, and 
present coco-nuts and other ofierings to the goddess, 
m the hojie that she will secure for them a continu- 
I ance of wedded felicity. 

Litkraturk.— The plare is fully described by J. Burgess, 
‘Report, on the Antiquities of Kft.thiawa<) and Kochh,* In ASWi 
li. (1876) 93 ff. Some further infornnation Is given in Utei 
Pronress Reprnrts of the Cireln, eap. that for 1698-99, p. 16 ; 
see also IGJ xii. (1968) 247 (. ; BG viii. [1884] 441 ff. 

W Crooks. 

GLASITES (SANDEMANIANS).~-A Chris- 
tian sect founded by John Glas ( 1696-1773), and his 
son-in-law, Robert Saudeman (1718-1771). Glas 
was born at Audi term uchty, in Fife, where his 
father was parish minister. He grf^uated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the ministiy at Edin- 
burgh. Licensed by the presbytery of Dunkeld, 
he was ordained as minister of Tealmg (1719), and 
soon attracted large congregations by earnest and 
etfective preaching. He was led early in his minis- 
try to study the Scripture doctrine of the Church, 
through * being brought to a stand,* while lectur- 
ing on the Catechism, by the question, ' How doth 
Christ execute the office of a king?* The result 
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of his inquiry appeared as early as 1725 in the 
forming of a society ‘ separate from the multitmie,* 
drawn from his own and neighbouring parishes. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in the NT 
for a National Church, or for a National Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the word and spirit of Christ, is wholly wrong. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Edinb. 1727), The Testimony of the King of Martyrs 
conreming His Kingdom. \V hen it hocauie apparent 
that Glas was teaching the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before his pres- 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the dis- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 
deposed. 

As the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the lirst ‘ Glasite ’ church was formed, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and Perth. They observed the primi- 
tive custom of the kiss of peace; and the Agape 
was celebrated as a common meal with brotlp 
From this cust-ora they became known as the ‘ kail 
kirk.* Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence of deposition which had been passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Robert Sandeman, 
who had become his son-in-law. Sandeman gradu- 
ally became tlie recognized leader of the clnirches 
of the order. He was responsible for drawing the 
charge of antinoniianism on the Glasite churches. 
He taught * that the bare death of Jesus Christ, 
without a thought or deed on the part of man, is 
sufficient to present the chief of sinners spotletw 
liefore God.* He maintained that justifying faith 
is a simple assent to the Divine testimony concern- 
ing Jesus Christ, differing in no way from belief in 
any ordinary testimony. 

Owing to Sandeman’s prominence, Uie Gi^ito 
churches became known as ‘ Sandeman ian. Dili- 
gent endeavours w'ere made to make these churenes 
the exact reproduction of the NT type. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who were all equal, were chosen 
without regard to education or occupation. Second 
marriage was a disqualification for office, there 
was a w'eekly observance of the Lord a 
a love-feast at which every member had to be 
present. The members at one 
anothePs feet, things strangled and ^ 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The 

wealth was regarded as mwlnv 

wrong, and each member considered hia pioperty 

r Habl^ to be called upon at any ‘“‘f ^ 
the want* of the poor or the necessities of the 

“’’TherUere about a dozen Cxlasite or ^indenianian 

cliSs^n Scotland and a few 

America. Michael haraday wM for niany years 

a member of the Sandemanian Cliuroli in London. 

ThTm^t rigid churches of tlje ori^^^ave now 

extinct, and most of the niemoers im e 
jddied the Scottish Congregational or Baptist 

LirKRATURar-G. GniE 0 ^^^ 

Iv. 66; J. B. Mwsden. ^ Antiquities of 

Lend. 1866, ii. lit 261 f.; th« of 

JHsse^iting 1782. 

John Glas, 4 vols., ^Alnb. 1761. 2nd ea.,^^ MaCFADVKN. 


‘Gnostics’ Mas assumed by the Nnassenes ; and 
M'e may infer that it did not originally bear the 
wider connotation Mhich was ^iven to it later. 
The pursuit of ypuats was so intimately bound up 
Muth the religious sentiments of the age that those 
M’bo shared in it Mere unconscious of anv close 
affinity, and did not think of calling theniselves by 
a common name. But tlie eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity of principle which underlay the 
various hereticpl dfoctrines, and caused them to be 
grouped together under the general designation of 
* Gnosticism. ’ 

We have to deal, therefore, not so much with a 
definite scheme of thought as with a large and 
inany'iiiided movement, Mdiich ivas continually 
changing. The nature of this movement has often 
been misunderstood through a failure to apprehend 
the precise significance of the term yvioais. It has 
•been taken for granted that the Gnostics M'ere the 
intellectual party in the Church, and that their 
object M'as to resolve the Christian message into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated minds. This 
estimate of the movement is not wholly erroneous. 

In working out their beliefs the Gnostic thinkers 
were led to construct highlv speculative systems, 
which sought to explain the origin of evil, the 
nature of the Divine oeing, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and the material. In the words of 
Theodotus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Exc. Theodot. 78), yvGxfii is ‘the knowledge of 
who M^e were, wliat we have become, where we 
were, into what place we have been thrown; 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re- 
deemed ; what is birth, what is re- birth.* This 
definition, hoM^ever, belongs to the later, more 
speculative phase of Gnosticism ; and in any cose 
it suggests tiie idea of a knowledge not attainable 
by ordinary intellectual processes, and only to be 
gained by a mystical enlight-eiinient. To the term 
7 i/tt><rts, as we meet it in Hellenistic writings, there 
always adlmres this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supernatural! y. The magical papyri 
describe their contents as yvoitru. The word is 
constantly employed, by religious and philosophi- 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contrasted with a wisdom that conies by seek- 
ing. These two kinds of supernatural knowledge 
have both to be taken into account in estimat- 
ing the purpose and character of Gnosticism. On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in possession of an 
occult lore. He participates in mysterious rites, 
and is instructed in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 

* By meaoB of this yvwirts a man receives power to overoome 
those very antrels that made the world’ (Iren. i. xxiii. o). 

* This is the book of the y»'i*«ret< of the Invisible God, contained 
in the bidden mysteries which sliow the way to the elect 
generation ’ (Boot of Jeiif 1. ch. 1). 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
perience whereby he apprehends the true nature of 
God and enters into communion Mdth Him. 

‘ He who possesses a heart that is sanctified, and that 
with light, 18 blest with the vision of God ’ (fragment of Valen- 
tinus, quoted by Olem. Alex.). 

The idea of yyCoaii is closely related to that of 
revelation. It is assumed in all the systems that 
man is unable of liimself to attain to the higher 
knowledge, which is, therefore, communicated to 
him by a being from the heavenly world. This 
fundaiiiental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi- 
cal expression in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippof. V. 6) : 

• Then said Jesus : Father, a searching after evil on the ear^ 
makes man to wander from thy Spirit. He seeks to escRM the 
bitter chaos, but knows not how to flee. Wherefore send roe, 
O Father I With the seal will I descend, travel through all 
diKi«« “u 


^Eions, OIBClcse »II — 7 

of the holy path which are called 

impart.* 
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Each of the sects claimed to be the repository of 
a secret message, revealed from heaven ; aiitf on 
the knowledge of this message, with its acconipany- 
ing symbols and ritual, the entrance into the higher 
life depended. As there had been an original 
revelation, so, from time to time, there had arisen 
chosen spirits who had apprehended it with peculiar 
strength and fullness. Their record of it was con- 
tained in sacred books which had been handed down 
i n the community of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymous. Sometimes the books were as- 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
prophets or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 
disciples of Jesus who were supposed to have 
transmitted His secret teaching. Apart from this 
fabricated literature, the writings of the New 
Testament, and especially the Fourth Gospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. The revelation, how- 
ever, was not wholly a matter of tradition. 
Gnostic teachers occasionally laid claim to an 
original insight into the mind of God, or even to a 
participation in the Divine nature. The Patristic 
references to cults that grew up around the persons 
of individual Gnostics {e,g. Simon, Epiphanes) have 
often been called in question, but without sufficient 
reason. Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnostic sect was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly have been paid to a philosophical 
teacher. He was not only a teacher but the 
medium of a revelation, and in some degree, there- 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

2. Relation to syncretism.— According to the 
Church tradition, the originator of the Gnostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the ‘sorcerer* 
whom Peter and John encountered at Samaria 
(Ac 8**^*). There is no reason to doubt that 
Samaria, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori- 
cal personage who was prominently connected w-ith 
some important phase in its development. But 
the movement as a whole cannot be traced back to 
the activity of any individual teacher. It mani- 
fested itself under so many forms and in localities 
so widely separate that we can regard it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involved in the general life of the time. This is 
acknowledged by the Fathers themselves, who 
derive the heresies of Bimon and his successors 
from Greek philosophical speculation; and the 
hypothesis has been accepted, in a modified form, 
by not a few modem scholars. Haraack defines 
Gnosticism as * the acute . . . hellenising of 
Christianity* {ffift. of Dogma^ i. 226). The Gen- 
tile mission entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctrine by means of the categories of Greek 
thought ; and this process pursued its natural 
development in tlie work of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
But meanwhile there was the stormy episode of 
Gnosti(jism, when the Greek interpretation was 
pushed to an extreme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, however, cannot be main- 
tained if we take * hellenising * in its narrower 
Bens“ of philosophical re-statement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism we meet with a variety of terms 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some attempt at a speculative 
construction. But, if Hamack’s definition is to 
stand, we must read the widest meaning into the 
idea of ‘ hellenising.* The Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modified the Christian doctrines had 
Itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
by intlnences from without. 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move- 
ment we must turn to the process of syncretism 
which accompanied the breaking up of the pagan 


religions. This amalgamation of different types 
of national belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we can trace its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Oriental monarchies, the frequent trans- 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the case of the tribes settled in Samaria, who 
‘feared the Lord, and served their own gods’ 
(2 K 17"). The fusion took effect on a large scale 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian Empire 
and imposed its dualistic religion on the various 
Semiticprovinces. After the conquest of Alexander 
the tencien^ to syncretism became still more pro- 
nounced. The Hellenic culture, now difi'used over 
the East, acted as a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. ^ Their myths and observances were in- 
terpreted in the light of Greek thought, and were 
at the same time thrown together in new combina- 
tions. The process was completed under the 
Homan Empire, which finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter- 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of the West. Moreover, in the 
Homan period the influence of Stoicism became 
everywhere prevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys- 
tems, and nelped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East the syncretistic 
movement was in process, but it advanced most 
rapidly in the cosmopolitan centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to whicli the local type of lielief — 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian — naturally con- 
tributed the largest share. So far as the masses 
of the people were concerned, the syncretism was 
for the roost part fortuitous, but there were circles 
in which it was carried out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the Ori- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man would often seek initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philoso]>hicai categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of religions which, to a great 
extent, was artificial — the result of conscious 
effort on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
It was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the Ist cent, from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is this, too, that 
partly explains the strange mixture of crude 
mythology and lofty speculation in the typiciil 
Gnostic schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin- 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. But Judaism 
itself had become involved in the general syncret- 
istic movement. The Ap<icalyptic literature bears 
witness to the many alien influences which hud 
aflected Jewish theology during the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At the time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine {e,g. the Essenes 
[ 7 .V. 3 ) which gave a place to foreign rites and 
speculations abmgside of orthodox Judaism ; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were much more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
have the most signal, but by no means the sole, 
evidence in the case of Philo, who represents a 
studied attempt to bring the OT teaching into 
harmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but with the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part which is assigned m Gnostic 
speculation to OT legend and theology can, no 
doubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christiau aftiuitieH ; but we have to allow fur the 
probability that Judaism had made an impressioD 
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on syncretistic thouglit before Christianity had 
yet emerged. Indeed, it is possible— altUouah of 
this we have no certain proof— that the Jewish 
contribution was of a decisive nature, and was one 
of the mam factors which enabled Gnosticism to 
effect Its alliance with Christianity. 

The Gnostic movement, then, was the result of 
that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been m process at many different centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the Christian era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres- 
sive monument in the so>called Hermetic literature I 
of Egypt — a literature which was compiled from 
sources that were certainly in existence in the 
Ist or 2nd cent. B.c. Not a few of the Gnostic 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have been artificially com- 
bined with^ Christian elements. Keitzenstein has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies the Naassene teaching, as pre- 
served by Hippolytus ; and a similar analysis could 
probably be applied to the records of other systems 
with a like rcLult. But, while we can thus speak 
of a pre-Christian Gnosticism, it was by no accident 
that the movement identified itself with Christi- 
anity in such a way that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the preparation for this, its 
characteristic development. From the Christian 
teaching it received a mighty impulse. The con- 
tact witn a living religion gave a new vitality to 
pagan thought and compelled it to offer its own 
solution of the ultimate problems. 

How was it that the syncretistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity ? A definite 
answer to this question is hardly possible. The 
tradition that connects the beginnings of Christian 
Gnosticism w ith Samaria may be well founded, for 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine the new religion 
would be first known and welcomed. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
would operate independently in other centres 
where it was afterwards established. The Eastern 
relimons were superficially akin to Christianity 
in uieir presuppositions and motives. They re- 
presented a striving after purity and redemption, 
and a belief that the true path to blessedness could 
be discovered only in the light of a Divine revela- 
tion. Earnest thinkers, in their effort to wdn the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christianity a 
wealth of spiritual conceptions which promised to 
aid them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
capable of an allegorical interpretation wdiere- 
by it could be partially fitted into the prevailing 
mythology. In their eclectic scheme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won ^ 

central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it first entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the process of free development. 
Within the Church itself its teachings were sub- 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinker, had little difficulty in modifying them 
yet further and adapting them to alien pecula- 
tions. For that part, the amimilation of Chnsti- 
anity to the syncretism of the age was not effected 
entirely from the outside. In their end^vour to 
make toeir Gospel intelligible to the Gentile world, 
the missionariM had themselves clothed many of 
its conceptions in terms and ima^ry f "je" "P™ 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offer^ by Christ had been express^, even by ist. 

Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the eunent 

beliefs. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines to interpret them 
aloM the lines of Gnostic thought, “ej 

reUinon, springing as it did from the soil of Juda- 
ismf wa. apocalyptic in character, and was thus 


involved with conceptions that became more and 
more untenable. A reaction against the primitive 
uiillenarlanism set in almost from the beginning ; 
and the main task which was laid upon Christian 
thought after the end of the Ist cent, was that of 
trwsforming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
spiritual equivalents. In the pursuit of this task 
it could not but avail itself or ideas whicli w'ere 
already familiar in the religions of the time. Thus 
the alliance between Christianity and syncretism 
was a mutual one. At a later date the Church 
perceived the danger that threatened it from the 
encroachment of foreign beliefs, and required to 
free itself at the cost of a life-and-death struggle. 
But there was an earlier period wlien the boundaries 
between the Church and the contemporary cults 
were ill-defined, and influences could pass by many 
channels from the one side to the other. It was in 
this period that the Gnostic movement properly 
so called — the adoption of Christianity mto the 
syncretistic system — took its rise. 

3. Origin.— Gnosticism resulted from the fusion 
of a number of diverse beliefs, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset w'-ith many complex 
problems. The attempt has been made by scholars 
in recent times to connect it more definitely with 
one or other of the religions out of whicli it sprang, 
but there are several considerations which make 
this attempt not a little hazardous, (a) * Gnostic- 
ism ’ is a general term which covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may be possible to 
assimilate one particular system very closely to a 
given religion ; but the conclusions thus obtained 
cannot be made valid for the w’hole many-sided 
movement. (6) Certain features are common to 
many different Oriental religions {t,g. the Mother, 
the Kedeemer, the Heavenly Man, the Serpent, 
the Ascent to a higher and the Descent to a lower 
state of being). l7ie presence of these features in 
Gnostic systems affords us no clue to the source 
from which they are derived. They can be traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obscuring 
details in which they remind us of another, (e) 
Even when a characteristic element can be assigned, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, we 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism had been in process for 
a much longer time than we have means of follow- 
ing it ; and the element in question may already 
have been incorporated into some later faith, from 
which it passed into Gnosticism, (ef) In Gnostic 
thought the concrete is resolved into the abstract. 
Personal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological figures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into cosmical processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the original 
colours and outlines of this blanched picture. 

But, while we cannot determine, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnosticism, some valuable light has been thrown 
on the problem by the investigations of recent 
years. 

The work of Anz (Ursprttng det Gnostizigmug) wae the flret 
attempt at a scieiitiflc analysis. He discovered the central idea 
of Onosticisra in the ascent of the sotil through sucoeeelre 
Btafces of being, and sought for the origin of this conception. 
He found it in the astral religion of Babylonia, with its doctrine 
of a series of heavens, each under the rule of a planetary god, 
through which the soul must make its ascent by meant of 
magical passwords delivered to the ‘ guardians of the doors.* 

To this theory of Anz, at least in Uie extreme form in which 
he presents it, there are several objections, (a) The doctrine 
of the ascent of the soul, though, no doubt, of the first im- 
portance, cannot be singled out as the whole message of 
Gnosticism. From some systems it is entirely absent, and, 
even where it occupies a prominent place. It is combined with 
other ideas no less essential. The derivation of this one element 
of Gnostic thought cannot be made conclusive for the origin of 
the movement ae a whole, (b) In the let cent. A.D., and, 
indeed, for several oeniuries before, the Babylonian religioa 
l^luuged to « remote past. It ie true that many ef its super- 
stitione survived in the current astrology, but they had now 
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merged in the general belief of the time. To amume a Baby* 
Ionian origin for any system of thought in which we can 
I'co^nize ttiem is to confuse our whole historioal perspective. 
Ic) 'me planetary gods, as we find them in Gnosticism, have an 
altogether different place from that which they occupA in the 
liabylonian religion. They are no longer supreme Divinities, 
but are inferior and antamnistio powers by which man is held 
ill bondage. His one endeavour Is to throw off their bondage, 
and thus to procure for himself true life. Admitting, then, 
that there are elements in Gnosticism which must have had a 
Babylonian origin, it seems necessary to hold that they came 
in by an intermediate channel. 

Bousset (EfauptprobUfne der Onosut) has advanced strong 
reasons in favour of the view that this channel was the Zoro- 
astrian religion. He lays especial stress on the altered position 
ascribed in Gnosticism to the planetary gods, and hnds in it an 
instance of that 'degradation' wiiich is not uncommon in 
religious history. The Persians after conquering the Baby- 
lonian Empire had allowed a place to the ancient gi^s, but had 
deposed them from their sovereign rank to that of subordinate { 
demonic powers. To the Persian influence Bousset would 
attribute not only the Babylonian elements in Gnosticism, but 
most of its characteristic features, and, above all, the dualism 
which marks its theology as a whole. 

It may be doubteiC however, whether even the Persian 
influence was exercised directly. Not a few of the Gnostic 
doctrines are closely allied with those of Mithraism, which had ^ 
branched out from the main stem of the Persian religion, and 
had already, in the lat cent, a.d., become widely prevalent in 
Asia Minor. Mithraism had adopted the conception of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary spheres, and had 
associated it with a sacramental and ritual system of a highly 
elaborate kind. As a mystery religion it powerfully attracted 
the votaries of ypottrit. Hnt the influences from Babylonia and 
Persia were combined with others, hardly less potent, which 
can be traced back to Egypt. 

An Eg3’ptian origin of Gnosticism was first maintained by 
Am^lineau, who based his argument on fancied resemblances 
between the mystical symbols in the Ooptic documents and 
certain hier^lyphic signs. Of late years, Beitzenstein and 
other Investigators have adduced stronger eridence, derived 
from the inner affinities of Gnostic with Egyptian thought It 
is significant that the Hermetic literature, our chief existing 
record of pre-Christian Gnosticism, was composed in Egypt and 
is impregnated with Egyptian ideas. On the ground of the 
paralmls supplied by this literature, we can assume, with a fair 
degree of confidence, that the Gnostic thinkers were indebted 
to Eg>’pt for their theory of the Pleroma, of the birth of the 
vEons by a process of emanation, and of the syzj’gies, or pairs 
of male and female gods. To Egyptian influence we may also 
assign the oonoeplion of an apotheosis, or absorption into the 
Divine nature, which in Gnosticism is the final goal of the 
asoent to heaven. 

The main sources of the Gnostic beliefs must be sought in 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt ; but other religions added their 
contribution J’hrygia b^ long been the home of a peculiar 
worship, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affected all the Hellenistic cults. It centred in the 
two figures of Oybele and Attis, the Mother and the Victim- 
Deliverer ; and it was largely through Phrygian influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts in almost all 
the cults, were brought into prominence. They hold a fore- 
most place in Gnosticism, and are conceived in a manner that 
constantly suggests thelPhrygian myths ; indeed, the Naassene 
document in Llippolytus appears to be borrowed directly from 
Phrygian sources. In later Gnosticism we begin to discern 
traces of influences proceeding from India. The Basilidean 
system, as described h^ Hippolytus, affords striking analogies 
to Buddhistic thought in its negat ive conception of God ana its 
doctrine of the Great Ignorance (Nirvapa) which will accompany 
the final consummation. The theory of the Parasitic Soul, as 
held by Isidorus, son of Basilides, likewise suggests a well- 
known Buddhistic conception, and Bardesanes, the ' last of the 
Gnostics,* was confessedly influenced by his acquaintance with 
Indian thought. It Is easy, however, to attach undue import- 
ance to the Indian contribution even in the later systems ; in 
the Gnosticism of the main period it seems to have played little 
or no part. 

The gronnd-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a number of niythologie.s which had be- 
come fused together in the process of syncretism. 
Ideas that had come down from the astral w'orship 
of Babylonia were blended with Persian and Mith- 
raic beliefs, and these, again, with the cults of 
Kfnrpt and Phrygia. Other religions (e.g, the local 
cults of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot be identihod with any 
certainty. It is more than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental V>eliefs had been partially leavened, 
even liefore the Christian era, oy elements taken 
over from Judaism. As a result of the Gnostic 
alliance with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in the building of the various 
systems. Attention was directed, more especially, 
to the opening chapters of Genesis, which hence- 


forth supplied the framework for the Oriental cos- 
mologies. The whole mass of belief which had 
thus been comjpounded out of the debris of many 
religions was informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What had been given as niyth and 
legend was construed metaphysically. Theoric.^ 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
were interwoven with the ancient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, the appearance 
w hich it thus assumed was for the most part de- 
ceptive. It was not a speculative but a mytho- 
logical system. In spite of all efforts to roatl a 
deeper meaning into its hieratic doctrines, the 
material could not l>e made tractable to philo- 
sophical int( 5 rj)retation. As a movement which 
strongly influenced Christianity in its formative 

! >erIod, Gnosticism has an important place in the 
listory of human thought, but in itself it remained 
sterile. For all its pretension to hold the key to 
a higher wisdom, it never really transcended the 
primitive mythologj'^ out of wdiicn it sprang. 

4. Doctrine of redemption. — The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not wiLli philosophy but wdtli 
religion, and it ha.s to be explained throughout in 
view of its practical religious motive. This is for- 
gotten by tlie Christian polemical writers, who 
deal almost exclusively with the Gnostic specula 
tions. Tn all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
large place, but they were at best subsidiary to the 
religious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
08 of all the mystery religions, was that of re- 
demption. A 7vw<rif, or spiritual enlightenment, 
was ottered to the elect, whereby the soul might be 
delivered from its condition of winda^^e. Redemp- 
tion, as understood by Christianity, is fundamen- 
tally ethi(^al, although the ethical meaning is 
obscured, even in the NT, by apoi^alypticaJ or 
sjieculative forms. But in Gnosticism the ethical 
asjiect of redemption falls almost completely into 
the background. Here w’e may discern the chief 
peculiarity of the movement, w’hich gave direction 
to all its thinking, and brought it finally into open 
conflict with the orthodox Cliurch. 

Two ideas are involved in the Gnostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closel5" associated, or 
even identified, in all the systems, but were 
different in their origin, and need to be considered 
separately, (n) The redemption is a deliverance 
from the material world, which is reganled as in- 
trinsically evil. Gnosticism based itself on the 
Persian dualistic conception ; but, while in Parsi- 
ism light and darkness appear os two natural 
principles in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trans- 
formed the pbysital dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under the influence of Greek speculation the 
contrast of light and darkness became that of 
spirit and matter— the low'er world of sense and 
trie higher world of pure being. Although these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable opposites, it is 
recognized that they have come to be mingled to- 
gether. All the evil and misery in the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
antagonistic principles. This is the pftnd calamity 
w'liich has made necessary a work of redemption. 

In most of the Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con- 
stantly meet with efforts to overcome it. The 
Naassenes conceived of a ‘ chaos poured forth from 
the First-born.* The later Valentiniau school 
regarded the fall of Sophia os taking place within 
the Pleroma. Basilides, according to Hippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con- 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating power is assumed between light and 
darkness (cf. the Sethian conception of irpeppa as 
i a fragrance everywhere diffused). To thinkers 
i trained in Greek philosophy the mere op|M>HitioD 
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of the two worlds was a standing challenge to dis- 
cover some ground of unity. But the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcome, and may be 
traced more or less clearly underneath all the 
apparently monistic constructions. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes the basis apart from which the Gnostic 
type of religion has no purpose or meaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it ; hence the 
need for a redemption, to be achieved only by some 
supernatural power. 

(6) But the idea of deliverance from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of escape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 


thought, necessity was the power above the gods 
(see Pate Ltireek and Roman]) ; and at the begin- 
ning of tlie Christian era this mode of thinking 
had been immensely strengthened by Oriental 
fatalism. The conception ot a elfiapfjJvrj imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny — all the more so as it was now con- 
nected with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Babylonian religion. The planets 
were regardcvl as the Apxovres or KoafxoKpdropes to 
which trie whole creation is subject. By their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all the time of his vocation to 
freedom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these contemporary beliefs. Its motive was a 
genuinely religious one — to secure for the human 
spirit that liberty which is inifdied in its very 
nature. The deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that the soul was held captive by the 
planetary powers ; and in order to win freedom it 
iiad to ascend through the spheres over which they 
ruled, subduing or deceiving the cuardian demons 
by means of charms and pass- words. To this pur- 
pose of circumventing the hostile rulers the secret 
discipline of Gnosticism was mainly directed. The 
adept was prepared for his future journey by 
sacraments and lustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
signs by which thev could be overcome. A I the 
resources of magical yvwais were called into pla^ to 
eflect the deliverance of the soul from tl^ cosmical 
powers which had brought it under the bondage of 

”^hSe^were the two Mpects in which the idea of 
redemption presented itself, and they niorp into 
one another at every point. The escape into free- 
dom is conceived at the same time as a nsing out 
of the material into the spiritual world. As t,he 
coal of the redemptive process the Gnostic moaed 
for a return of the soul to its original place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the 
the bodv or even of personal immortality, was 

precluded by the fundamental conception of matter 

as evil The soul, freed from its limitations, 
“mplyto to reunited with the <Pleroma’-( 
fiillnoss of the Divine being. 

li is characteristic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated for only a limited 
nunZ^f chosen spirits. This i.« someti^s 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Cliristian 
doftrine of chiction ; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic tendency of 

heightened, in the case ^ GnosUcisin, by^the 

so tl.er*^were twi dtles of inen. absolutely 

separate from one another, hor ^ 

o4en. 'vss notr^spon|jWe.^on^ s^miuial 
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classes — the rvevfiarLKol^ and the inferior clasi 
which is variously described as rl^vxticol^ o*" 

vXiKoL Later sciiools allow for three — TrperuariKolf 
^tfXiKol, and h\tKol^ the intermediate class repre- 
senting the orrlinary Christians, who possess Trtvrif 
instead of yyQicii, The Cojftic writings divide 
humanity into a large number of dilierent classes. 
These, however, are merely attemj»ts to conciliate 
the Cliurch by obscuring the distinction between 
the Gnostic and tlie orthodox believer, 'riie dis- 
tinction is realls an absolute one ; those who share 
in the heavenly light can liav^ nothiiig in common 
with those who are denied it, 

5. Praxis and mythus. - hi its es.scntial purpose 
Gnosticism was a lu ithod of redemption, and con- 
sisted not so much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aici the soul in its ellort to shake 
off its tetters. Although the extant documents 
are concerned chielly with the Gnostic theology, 
we have one detailed account of the praxis in the 
so-called Books of Je-A^ and further light is thrown 
upon it by Irenams’ descriiftion of the Marcosians 
and the liturgical portions of the A cts of Thomas. 
As in the Christian Church, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism ; but the Gnostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary bajjtism by 
water was supplemented by ‘ fire * and ‘ spirit ’ 
baptisms. The worship of tlie various sects seems 
to nave been accompanied by a highly complicated 
ritual, intended, as in Mithraism (cf. Dieterich, 
Eint Mithrnsliturgie), to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect had 
its own peculiar rites — lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, repetition of magical phrases 
and formiilte. Symbols with a mystical import 
were frequently marked on tlie Viody, or were 
engraved on rings and gems, which were worn as 
amulets. Above all, the secret names of angels 
and demons were carefully committed bo memory, 
along with the spells and ‘invocations wherebv the 
different powers of the invisible world could be 
controlled. 

How was this praxis, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparatus of contemporary magic, re- 
lated to the speculative side of Gnosticism ? The 
relation appears to have been twofold. (1) The 
speculative systems were the interpretation of the 
praxis. In the Fistis Soj>hi(i we can almost follow 
the process by which a mytliical history was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, which 
was then regarded as the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. The worship- 
per could thus feel that he was pai tiei])uting, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a deliverance which 
had already been realized on a higher stage. (2) 
The mythus was doveloi)ed as a supplement to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the bare assurance that by partaking in a certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. 'Phey could 
not but ask themselves why a redemption was 
necessary, what was its 8coi)e and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible ? The answer 
to those questions was given in the Gnostic sys- 
tems. Originally they were something added to 
the ypuxTtt proper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites and formiilaj. But in course 
of time they became an integral part of the yvOtsit, 
It was taken for granted that redemi)tion was in 
some measure conditioned by a knowledge of those 
higher speculations on the ultimate problems of 
being. . , . , 

6. General features of the mythus.— In the de- 
tails of their construction the systems are widely 
different, and cannot be fitted into any one gener^ 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which in 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of the dnalistio hy]:H)thesiR that underlay the whole 
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Gnostic theory of redemption. It followed from 
that hypothesis (1) that matter was intrinsically 
evil — a lower world standing over against that 
higher one into which the soul sought to escape ; 

(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, 
and had fallen from it, previously to its conscious 
existence, as the result of some cosmical disaster ; 

(3) that the soul could be restored only by a 
Divine intervention, since its progress was hope- 
lessly barred by its imprisonment in matter. The 
ideas which thus presented themselves to Gnostic 
speculation were set forth and elaborated in terms 
of my thus. It was assumed that man’s spiritual 
nature was derived from a Divine being, who had 
fallen out of the world of light into the world of 
darkness. The process of deliverance involved, in 
the first place, the restoration of this fallen being, 
and the restoration could not be efl’ected except by 
the voluntary descent of another Divine being, 
equal or superior in rank. Around these two 
beings— the fallen Divinity and the Redeemer — 
the Gnostic mythus in all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, then, for an endless diversity of detail 
in the manifold systems, the characteristic features 
of Gnosticism may be briefly indicated. At the 
head of the universe stands a Supreme God, who is 
not so much a personal Deity as the abstract 
ground of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
ristis Sophia) He is conceived as pure Light. 
Elsewhere He bears names which serve to empha- 
size His absolute transcendence — Father of All, 
Unbegotten, Ineffable, the Unapproachable God, 
the Abyss, the Unknowable. Tne Naassene and 
Barbelo systems describe Him as * the Man ’ or ‘ tlie 
Ihimal Man,’ and traces of this conception meet 
us even in Valentinianism. In view of the many 
analogies furnished by ancient religion {e.g, Parsi- 
ism, tlie Hermetic writings of Egypt), we cannot 
assign it to Jewish or Christian speculation. It 
runs back rather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of which can now only be conjectured, 
and which possibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Book of Enoch. From the Father or 
Supreme God there proceed a number of beings in 
a aescending scale or dignity, who are arranged in 
pairs of male and female (* syzygies ’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma — the fullness of all 
blesseaness and perfection. Behind this concep- 
tion of the Pleroma we can discern the purely 
mythological idea of a Pantheon, or family of 
gods ; but in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
guished from one another, are the manifestations 
of the one God, who is Himself impersonal and 
unknowable. 

In later Gnosticism — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and liis school— the mem- 
bers of the Pleroma bear the name of iEons (g.v.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a process of 
emanation. This doctrine of iEons, in which we 
can trace Mithraic and Egyptian ideas modified by 
Platoni.sm, has often been singled out as one of 
the typical features of Gnostic speculation ; but it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to ref»resent an attempt on the part of later 
tliinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
UK»vement. In a manner which partly anticipates 
the Neo- Platonic theory, the Primal Being is con- 
ceived as goin" forth from itself in a series of 
existences, eacli at a further distance from the 
centre, so that the interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

The process of redemption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the Pleroma of the member 
that stands lowest in rank. To this iEon or 
Power is usually assigned the name of Sophia^ a 
name suggested by the OT conception of tlie 


Wisdom by which the world came into being. In 
Simonian Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
Helena (a reminiscence of the moon-god- 

dess), while in one important group of systems 
she appears as Barbelo (mVa yniKS, * in the four is 
God’). The conception of Sophia is related in 
many of its features to that of Uie Mother (Ishtar, 
Isis, Atargatls, Cybele) who in the Babylonian 
myth descends into the abyss, where she is held 
prisoner. But, whatever may have been its origin, 
the figure of Sophia underwent a complete trans- 
formation at the hands of the Gnostic thinkep, 
who sought by means of it to solve their crucial 
problem of how the Divine principle of light could 
enter into contact with darkness. According to 
one theory, Sophia fell by leaving her appointed 
place in her desire to attain to the supreme light. 
According to another, she was lured into the outer 
depth by a false reflexion of the light. In Valen- 
tinianism, as in the Barbelo system represented 
by the Pi^itis Sophia and the Books of the 
figure of Sophia is doubled. The hij^her Sophia 
remains in the Pleroma, or in a sphere just outside 
of it, while the lower Sophia sinks into the dark- 
ness. The purpose of this duplication is appar- 
ently to account more easily for the fall, which 
w'os unintelligible on the strict diialistic hypo- 
thesis ; but it also reflects a conception of Sophia 
of w'hich we have traces in all the systems. A 
twofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
immersed in aarkness ; and she is also the inter- 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature which has been exiled from it. Thus she 
is regarded not only as the object of redemption, 
but as herself assisting in the redemptive process 
— watching over the light until the deliverance 
comes. 

The fall of Sophia lias for its consequence the 
work of creation. Hitherto the world of light 
had stood over against an utterly formless world 
of darkness ; but the commingling of the higher 
principle with the lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. As the agent of creation, Gnosticism 
assumes a Demiourgos^ who is nsually represented 
as the son of Sophia. He is himself ignorant of 
the Pleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by him in the lielief that he is himself the 
Supreme Goil ; but unconsciously he transmits the 
elements of light which have come to him through 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with philosoi>hical 
ideas. On the one hand, it points back to the 
astral religion of Baliylunia ; the Demiourgos (who 
also appears os * laidabaoth ’ — a name of uncertain 
significance) * is at the same time the first of the 
Archons, i.e, the iilanetary god Saturn. On the 
other hand, it reflects the conception which has 
ever and again found utterance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelligence. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not as an evil power, but 
rather as a cosmical force which acts unwittingly. 
But, since he thus represents a mechanical will, 
controlling the spiritual life of which he has been 
the unconscious vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from whose thraldom the soul craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is the identifi- 
cation of this inferior Go<l with the God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Bousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
was inspired by hostility to Judaism on the part 
of neighbouring peoples. But it seems more prob- 
able that we have here an exaggerated reflexion 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Law, although its 

Ulil^eiifeld, KBtzerg«»ch. *88, 24H, nuK^restM mna 
* o(T«prinx chao*.' 
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olftinn to a Divine origin and sanction was still 
acknowledged. In Gnosticism, the riddle which 
had perplexed St. I'aul and the writer to the 
Hebrews was solved in the most drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as did’erent from 
the God revealed by Jesus, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as the Katliers were 
wont to assert, identified with Satan, hut he was 
clothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of blind creation. 

The fall of Sophia breaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot b i restored until 
the lost light is recovered from the darkness. An 
Mon of supreme rank— the Soter or ChriHus — 
undertakes the work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through- 
out on his own initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. Pistis 
i^ophia^ Ophites of Irenaeus) he is moved by tlie 
urgent prayer of Soiihia. He comes down through 
the spheres of the Archons, taking on himself the 
fonns of the spirits of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gathers to 
himself the scattered seeds of Divine liglit, and 
finally re-ascends along with the rescued Sophia 
into the Pleroma. The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
parts in the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 
possibly bo found in the Babylonian light-God 
MarduK, who descends unrecognized to do battle 
with Tiamat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mithra, although all the definite 
features are blended together and resolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical Redeemer with Christ, with whose history 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who appears simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with the 
heavenly Kc^deerner. The union takes place either 
at his birth (Naassenes and Pistis Sophia), or whw 
lie is twelve years old (Justinian sect), or, accord- 
in&r to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap" 
ti^. Before the crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of Buttering, separates himself from 
Jesus (cf. art. Docetlsm). 'Hiis distinction of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly necessitated 
by dualistic theory; but it must be explained, 
in still greater measure, by the radically un- 
christian character of the whole movement. Ihe 
Gnostic Redeemer had originally no connexion 
with Jesus. He was sinijJy an abstraction of 
features common to the mythological 

this abstract figure was combined wtilicmlyiiith 

the Jesus of history. It was on this ^count that 
Gnosticism was unable, in spite of all * 

establish any real identity 

and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Siostic construction the Gosnel history had to be 
revise.! throughout, “ joss of practo^il y »n 

the elements which gave it significance to Christian 

“■The task of the Soter is t;^of«W-'?,f^7“hich 
fallen Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light which 
have becoine mingled with the darkness owing to 
her fall This double activity is emphasized in 
some svkems by a duplication of the hgure of the 
S, S in others^ the work of redemption « 


and preserved in the Gnostic tradition, the highei 
natures were freed from t heir earthly bondage and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The fthicnl system, of Gnosticism, like its specu- 
lative construction, was grounded in the diiaiistic 
liypothesis. By this hypothesis the idea of morality, 
in the ordinary sense, was excluded. All material 
conditions ivere regarded as necessarily evil, and 
the aim of the Cinostic w'as to rise above them into 
the purely spiritual life. 'I’u this struggle for 
deliverance from the hondnge of matter all mural 
endeavour was subordinated. As a consequence, 
the Gnostic rule of conduct w'as liable to take 
teiti.Ci' of twm directions. (1) In most of the systems 
it is strongly ascetic in character. The soul is 
renuired to tree itself from eartlily conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual jileasures and reducing 
the needs of the body to tlie barest minimum. A 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined with the posses- 
sion of yuu)(rii as its necessary support and comple- 
ment. (2) But the same motives that dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex- 
treme of libertinism. Spiritual natures are called 
on to assert their independence of the material 
world by indulging in its pleasures without re- 
straint. The libertine tendency Is reinforced by 
the identification of the God oi the OT wdth the 
Demiourgos — the inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral law as laid down in 
the Decalogue is founded on his arliitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man’s free spirit to 
the yoke of necessity. To defy the ordinances of 
the law, and thereby throw off allegiance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatory on the true 
Gnostic. Carnocrates and his son Isidorua sought 
to establish the libertine theory of conduct on a 
regular philosophical basis. It was represented 
likewise by the Nicolaitans, and in a still more 
marked degree by the Cainites, who applied their 
inverted standards of moral values to the char- 
acters of Scripture. Cain, Ksaii, Korah, and Judas 
were honoured within this sect as the champions 
of siiiritual freedom. How readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
Peratie and Sethians. 

7. The Gnostic sects.— The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in the writings 
of the Fathers, may in some measure be explained 
by controversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was their 
tendency to conflict with one another, and the 
Patristic winters take every means ^ emphasize 
the confu.sion. Local and superficial differences are 
made prominent; alternative forms of the same 
doctrine are set forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schoiils. But, when we 
have allowed for this artificial suh-di vision, the 
variety of the sects is still bewildering. Gno.sticisni 
drew from so many sources and was so irrespon- 
sible in its methods of speculation that no uni- 
^nnity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing the affinities and rami- 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our ignorance of their historical development. 
For the leading Gnostic teachers we can roughly 
assign dates between 130 and 190 — the age of the 
Antonines ; but a large number of schools cannot 
be connected with any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may be 
computed. In their fundamental features these 
anonymous systems are pagan, and we may, there- 
fore, infer that they are of an early date— perhaps 
anterior to Christianity. But they have become 
overlaid with Christian elements, and we cannot 
tell how or when they assumed their final form. 


^p^t^into two acto-tbe first 

traMfom^* mere outburst ^**"*^11*^^ 

the part of the Demiourgos. The i^l pmp^e or 

Jesus, or rather of **'®„^°*^-^Jthrhldden yruvis. 1 The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
B “n” orthi^ taS^d hy^Jesu. I would cany us only a little way. During all th. 
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history of Gnosticism there seems to have been a 
continual process of borrowing and adaptation and 
revision. An arrangement of the sects in historical 
order would be largelv deceptive, for the move- 
ment in ite most developed stages was constantly 
reverting to ideas of a primitive stamp. 

Attempts to ela»»lfy the systems were begtin even in Patristic 
times. They were grouped by Clement of Alexandria according 
to their ethical tendency, as ascetic and libertine ; by Theodoret 
according to their specmative character, as monistic and duiU- 
istic. It is evident that no true classification can be arrived at 
by either of these standards. Among the many modern scholars 
who have tried to group the systems, the following may be 
mentioned, (a) Neander laid stress on the relation of Gnosti- 
cism to Judaism, and distinguished between the friendly and 
hostile schools. 0) Baur applied this test in a more scientific 
fashion and divided the sects according to their prevailing 
Jewish, pagdn, or Christian character, (c) Oleseler sought to 
delermine the countries in which they originated — Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor, (d) Lipsius also adopted the geographical 
division, but was content to make it more general and to 
recognize two great Gnostic schools — the Syrian and the 
Alexandrian. 

These groupings are all unsatisfacto^, since they 
fail to take account of that intermingling of diverse 
types of religion which belongs to the essence of 
Gnosticism as a syncretistic creed. Perhaps the 
most convenient classification is that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systems from those associated with a 
definite founder or teacher. The distinction is at 
best a rough one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. (1) The ascription of a system to a 
given founder is often accidental, ana is due to 
nothing else than the existence of some well-known 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. (2) The 
Fathers were anxious, wherever possible, to con- 
nect each heretical sect with a prominent name ; 
thus in many cases their references to a founder 
are purely conjectural. But, with these reserva- 
tions, the grouping may be accepted, and serves to 
bring out a real and important distinction. The 
anonymous systems may fairly be held to repre- 
sent the more primitive Gnosticism, which grew 
up more or less spontaneously out of the pagan 
cults and had only a superficial relation to 
Christianity. When a system bears the name of 
a definite teacher, we can regard it as a compara- 
tively late product, based on philosophical reflexion 
and more closely allied to Christian thought.^ 

(a) The anonymous systems are brought together, 
in the controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ophitism. They comprise, besides the 
Ophites proper, the Naassenes, Peratae, Sethians, 
Cainites, Archontics, Severians, Barbelo-Gnostios, 
Justinlans, Nicolaitans, Docetse, and other more 
obscure sects. The figure of the serpent, to which 
the name refers, seems originally to have had a 
cosmological significance; but in various Hellen- 
istic cults it had come to symbolize the world- 
soul, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical stories of the serpent in Eden and 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness. Among the 
Ophite sects tne serpent was a favourite symbol, 
typifying sometimes a beneficent, sometimes a hos- 
tile, power. But the term * Ophitism,* although 
convenient, carries with it no definition of the sys- 
tems. From some of them the serpent-symbolism 
is entirely absent, and in none can it be regarded 
as central and characteristic. 

The Ophite or anonymous group of sects is 
marked % certain bro^ fundamental features. 
All the systems included in the group are rela- 

I De Faye holds, howevor, that towards the beginning of the 
8rd cent, the great schools diminished in importance and gave 
place to a multitude of minor sects. In proof of this he urges 
(a) the prominence given to the anonymous Gnostics by I(ipTK>- 
1 vtus, (0) the affinities of the Pisti» Sophia and the JSooks of Jeit 
(late works) with Barbelo-Onosticism, and (c) the anonymous 
('haracter of the sects opposed by Plotinus. But the evidence 
Appears to point to nothing more than a vigorous survival of the 
earlier sects alongside of the later. 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities with 
mythology rather than with Christian or philo- 
sophical Speculation. The jEonic scheme, as we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undeveloped or alto- 
gether wanting. The Godhead is conceived under 
til j form of a Triad — the Supreme unknown Father, 
whose essence is light, and, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the Son. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, but the Triad 
appears so constantly that we cannot but feel that 
onginally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
higher world are the seven nlanetary powers — half 
gods, half demons — and at tneir head stands lalda- 
baoth, who is identified with the God of the OT. 
He and the other six are throned above the lower 
world, which they have created out of the darkness, 
and in which the fallen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yvC^is is 
to enable these spiritual natures to free themselves 
and re-asoend to their native world. 

Ab a typical example of Ophitism, the * Qnostic ' system de- 
scribed by IrencBUS (adv. Hcer. i. 80) may be reproduced in 
outline. It etarts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 

* the First Man,* from whom procee<lB his son, * Son of Man ' or 

* Second Man.‘ Along with these two there exists a third and 
female principle, * the Holy Ghost.' Illuminated by the first 
and the Second Man, she produces another male principle, 
'Christ.' But the overflow of the light oomnmnicated to her 
causes her also to produce the male-female Sophia or Pruntcus, 
who sinks into the depth and assumes a body. The heavens are 
formed out of her body as she struggles to rise, and, finally, she 
raises herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she gives 
birth to a son, laldabaoth, who begets sons in bis turn, and thus 
there arises the Hebdomad, or group of seven planetary powers, 
laldabaoth, opposed by his sons, l>eget8 from the lowest matter 
another ton, Nous, who is formed like a serpent ; and by him he 
is led to believe himself the Supreme Goa. But his Mother 
reveals to him the existence of the true God, and, In order to 
distract the attention of the other six powers, he unites with 
them in creating man. The man thus formed is at first inert 
and shapeless, but laldabaoth breathes into him the breath of 
life, and thereby empties himself of his power, while man is 
inspired with the knowledge of the Supreme Q(m. The wrath 
of laldabaoth is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
ignorance and subject him to his own ordinances ; but man, on 
the impulse of Prunicus, transgresses the will of the tyrant, and 
is driven by him out of Paradise. Henceforward the malign 
influence of laldabaoth moves through human history; but 
Prunicus has pity on man, and the prophets whom she sends in 
a constant succession keep alive in him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother reouests of the 
Supreme Ood that Christ should come to the help of man. 
Descending through the seven planetary spheres, he unites 
himself at the Baptism with Jesus, the son of Mary, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Father. laldabaoth and his sons 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus, hut Christ and Sophia 
ascend to the higher world. The crucified Jesus is raised in a 
spiritual body, and for eighteen months reveals the mysteries 
of Gnosis to his disciples. Then he is exalted to heaven, where 
Christ sits at the right hand of laldabaoth, drawing to Himself 
all souls which possess the spiritual nature. The consumma- 
tion is effected when all the lost light is gathered together and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illuBtrate the character of the 
Ophite Bystems, and a few brief notices will suffice 
for the otliera. The Justinian my thus bears a 
marked resemblance to that which has been out* 
lined, except that it reverses the part assigned to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Edem (corresponding to Prunicus or Sophia) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene- 
ficent influence of the creator Elohim. The r61e of 
Saviour is enacted by the angel Baruch. He en- 
lightens a series of elect spirits (pagan as well as 
Hebrew) before he brings the final revelation to 
Jesus. 

The Naassene sect apjjears to represent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pagan features 
of wliich are thinly veiled by transferring to Jesus 
the attributes of the Soter. So far as we can 
gather from the confused account of Hipwlytus 
[Rp/ut, V. 2-fl), the Naassenes assumed a Pnmal 
Being (First Man), in whom the whole universe 
(including the material world) potentially exists. 
His nature is threefold — material, psychical, and 
pneumatic — and the world'process consists in the 
segregation of these three principles. By the work 
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of creation the Divine Being purifies Himself of the 
iiiaterial and psychical natures, in order to attain 
to His trae life as absolute Spirit. In man. as in 
the Inrst Man, the three natures are united, and 
require likewise to be separated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free from 
the alien elements adhering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesus, (In the Naassene hymn pre- 
served by Hippolytus we have an authentic docu- 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism. ) 

Closely related to the Naassenes wcte the Per at a. 
Their name most probably points to an origin in 
the Euphrates valley, although it was exi)lained 
by themselves as signifying that they had passed 
across the gulf of the transient and phenomenal. 
Like the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who had proceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued with 
the three natures, in virtue of which he carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in the world of men. 

The Sethians took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroas- 
trian sect. But along with the two opposing 
principles of Light and Darkness they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, con- 
ceived as a subtle odour difliising itself through 
all things. Sparks of the heavenly light become 
intermingled with the darkness, and strive to free 
themselves with the aid of the Spirit. Their de- 
liverance is at last effected by the Logos, to whom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

The so-called Docetcs conceived of the Prinial 
Being as a seed, infinitely small and yet contain- 
ing ill itself infinite potentialities. There proceed 
from Him three root-scons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others ; and these, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, and produces the souls of all species 
of living beings. From the reflexion of the Logos 
arises the God of creation, who forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls horn of the light. 
The souls migrate from one to another of these 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from the circle of re-birth. 

The Barhelo^ Gnostics assumed an unknown 
Father, with whom is associated a feniale prin- 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of iEons, in pairs of 
male and female, conies into bein ^ ; but one of the j 
iEons, Sophia or Prunicus, is without a consort, 
and, in hope of finding one, leaps out of the Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, who be- 
lieves himself to be the sole God, Iren»us account 
of the sect, which at this point breaks off, is of 
special interest, since there can be little doubt that 
the Coptic writings (Pistis Sophia, pr^nt a 
variety of the Barbelo-Gnosis. Indeed, it is prob- 
able that Irenseus derived his account from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary, j 

(d) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos- 
ticism we now turn to those which are connected 
with the names of definite teachers. In the ww 
of the Fathers, these are attached to one another 
by a regular genealogy ; and, while this may be 
doubted? the systems in question seem to reflect 
the maiA development of Gnosticism m its alliance 

^ Thf name^S^i^^ Ma^us is uniformly placed at 
the beginning of the senes. This 
due to the fSot that Justin Martyr the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a 

would be particularly interested in the Simonian 

sect. But the figure of Simon, 

by legend, seems to be histoncal, 

tive in the Book of Acts may embody a remmis- 


oence of his eflbrts to ally Christianity with the 
syncretistic movement. Tradition makes him a 
disciple of Dositheos, and from tliis we may infer 
that lie was a leader in the Dositliean sect, which 
seems* to have existed in Samaria from about the 
time of the Maccabees. According to Justin [Apol. 
i. 26, 66, Trypho, 120), he was honoured as the 
highest God, and his companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought {iwoia). If this notice 
can be accepted, he must him. elf have come to 
occupy the centre of the system which is known 
by his name. The treatise entitled the *Air60cur(i 
MrydX?;, which is quoted b;y Hippolytus and attri- 
huic> by him to iSimon (\i. 6), was more likely 
an anonymous document ui tlie Simonian sect. In 
the Simonian doctrine — which converges on the 
deliverance of the fallen Helena — there is little 
trace of Christian influence ; and this is likewise 
trie of the teaching of Menander^ who, accord 
ing to Irena^us and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disciple. A livelier interest in 
Christianity begins to manifest itself in Cerinthtis 
(g.w.), towards the end of the Ist century. He 
appears to have been the first to promulgate the 
Gnostic conception of Jesus as a man of pure 
spiritual nature, temporarily united with the 
heavenly Saviour. Satomicos, the disciple of 
Menander, taught that the Supreme God created 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with the 
God of the Jews at their head, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from the Supreme God, who afterwards, 
in pity, bestowed on their creature a spark of 
Divine life. The Saviour descended for the sake 
of rescuing man from the oppression of the inferior 
powers, and was Himself a man only in appearance. 
Satornilos is important as the link between a more 
primitive Gnosticism and the elaborate speculations 
of Basilides and Valentinus; but prior to these 
speculations, and in the same country of E^pt, 
tnere appeared the remarkable system of (farpo- 
crates. In this system, which reflects a Christi- 
anity strongly influenced by Plato, the antinomian 
ideas of Gnosticism are most fully developed. Good 
and evil are resolved into merely arbitrary com- 
mandments, imposed on man by the tyranny of the 
world-rulers. Freedom from these oppressors is 
given through Jesus. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul. He remembered what 
He had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to escape from the world-rulers. 
All souls that follow the path marked out by Him 
are endowed with the same power, and may even 
rise superior to Jesus. In order that they may 
pass through every phase of experience in their 
ascent to God, departed souls must undergo a series 
of re-incamations ; but the stronger souls are able 
in their lifetime to traverse all exi)erionce8, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
lower law. 

The teaching of the two great masters of Gnos- 
ticism forms a large and complex subject by itself, 
and is discussed in special articles (see Basilides 
and Valentinus). In the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the founder has to be carefully 
distinguished from that of his school. The nature 
of the original systems has been much debated ; 
but, BO far as we can gather from the scanty quota- 
tions, they had many points of affinity with the 
more primitive Gnosis — Basilides connecting him- 
self with Satornilos, and Valentinus with the 
Ophite sects. Irenseus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original than that of 
Hippol:i^u8, but itself represents a later doctrine, 
in which an attempt is made to mitigate the un- 
compromising dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that the Basil idean doctrine as set forth by 
Hippolytus is based on a * mystification ’ has now 
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the ordinary pUUdeophic^d spetcul 
The Yalaatinian movement, on the other hand^, 
AWhile it freely admitted the philosophical element/ 
Item ceased to be faithfnl to the distinctive Gnostic 
ideaf), and drew into itself practically the whole 
latream of later Qnostici||in^ mppolytus recognizes 
'two ValentiniaA^' c^^<xu8-*^the Italic or 

YC^tem, Slid the Anatc||(lr To the Eastern school 
hi assigns TheodotUs. tmd Bardesanes; to the 
'Westep, and Marcus. But 
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dsion when we conclude that 
Valentinian hifluence, pro- 
rv- dijBections. (1) The mytho- 
ugiioailU^ ntpal were ezagi^rated — as in 

w^pjj^l^f^sian eystolU, with its intricate machinery 
^^‘^‘^bolism, aiid^ mystical letters arid numbers. 

iticiam in this phase of its development was 
Stimately absorbed in the magical and cabalistic 
lore of pe ,liater centuries. (2) The speculative 

j^edominant. Although the 

^ anipH- 

of allegory. The 
aed as a tneory of 
k oOnsoiousness. Ideas 
atot;Y|^ interwoven with the 
and seirid, in great measure, to 
real character. (3) The Gnostic 
r assimilated more closely with those of 
^ dox Church. By co adapting itself, 
vastly onhanoed the success of its pro* 
k, and continued to survive, even when its 
sited, in heretical Christian sects. Oi 
the movement the outstandingexampj 
sarcion )• That he is legitimately reckoi 
Among the Gnostics must be admitted, not odljr'in 
view of his imdoubted dependence on the Gnostic 

he drew between the Suprme God (dYoddi 
the Creator, and his consequent reJccMan tu the 
OT. But the ground*work of his theology was 
Pauline ; and it was mainly in the Jttterest of an 
exaggerated Paulinism that he accept^ the Gnostic 
positions. It is probable that a similax judgment 
must 1^ passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great 
Gnostic teachers ( a.d. 154-240). The true charac* 
ter oi his system is hard to recover from the con* 
tradictory records ; but the judgment of Ensebins 
may be accepted that he was at hrst a disciple ol 
VafentinuB, and then turned to Christianity without 
completely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discussion by Haase, ^ur bartUtanMchen Gnosis), 
Unlike Marcion, he seems to have held fast td the 
conception of oi^s^bcreating God ; but he com* 
bined the jQhiistiaii’ ^^sition with ideas of an 
astrological 'hdture taken over from Gnosticism. 
Whether the hymns preserved in the Acts of 
Thomas can be ascribed to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by the investigations of 
Preuschen and Heitaenstein, that they are adapted 
throughout from pre-Christian sources ; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he bad a part in them at idl, 
can have been little more than Mitorial. 

8. Results of the movenieiit.'-*>From a very early 
time the danger that threatened Christianity from 
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belong to a variety of Jewish 
esies contemplated ill the Pas* 
iwxh the messages to the Churches 
.. efed more evidently of a Gnostic 
tiosne! rests upon the thesis 
that Hhe Word wast^ade flesh’ ; and, in view of 
the close idlation beween the Gospel and the 1st 
Epistle of John, them can be litUe doubt that the 
writer is o{i^M:i|lng some form of Gnostic docetism.. 
It is the peeulianW of the Ponrth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic a^inst the Gnostic teaching 
is comoined with a pertain sympathy. We are 
enabled to unc^erstand how, in spite of misgivings, 
the Church wag led to compromise with the hereti- 
cal movement,^ and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. jlln the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent, the alganoe hdd become imminent, and the 
Church wa8; |ully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Igj^tius are marked by the sharpest 
antaj^nism Htbe new doctrines ; and all through 
the century JPs conflict witli Gnosticism is the 
dominant inlimst in the theolomcal life of the 
Church. The objections most frequently urged 
ai^inst the heresy are (1) its hostile attitiiae to tlie 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its docetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching, ascetic or 
libertine; a^{5) its denial of riie J^urrection. 
These, howmr, were only the particular errors on 
which thUibclesiastical writers laid hold for the 
controversy ; and beneath all else was 
hat the very existence of the Church 
lied. Unless it closed the door on the 
teaching, Christianity would be dragged 
^ vortex of contemporary f^cretisnL and 
i disappear as a separate religion. 
il struggle to overcome Gnosticb^ wasftftugl|t 
momentous consequences, fd) It 1^, tovi 
gthening of the Catholic Jdea. A sags 
sects, which were alwA^s breaking^.^ 
iCw sub-divisions, Gm. Church took its staC 

i^iveraaMty ; and by the strict enforoet^^ 

uniformity in creed ana worshiu it sought mal^ 
its cathohe character niore fully manife^r (6) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. The letters of Ignatius illosi^te in 
the clearest manner how the rise of the helical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bishop. He was at once the representative of the 
true Oathotec tradition, and the centre around 
which the Church could rally, in the face of dis- 
ruptive influences, (e) It made necessary a regula 
fidei-^n authoritative standard of belief whereby 
all innovations^uld be tested. Out of this rule 
of fsdth, with‘^ .brief summary of the cardinal 
doctedite, aro«b tUc great creeds of succeeding 
(inies..,^ (cf) It ijontadhuted, more than any other 
choM^to the/im^tipn of the canon of the NT. 
The Gnostic sl^^'tirerp prolific m forged literature^ 
‘►resentod tMir own teachings under the 
of conseerhm names. To guard against 
i, and at tlm same time to (mfine its own 
more clearly, the Church was compelled 
and collect the genuine documents of the 
primitive age. (a) It secured for the OT its per* 
manent place as a sacred book. The causes which 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Sorip- 

» w6re operative within the Church itself ; and 
urse of time would have brought abdnji the 
saUie result. It was the conflict with Gnosticism 
which prewed the way for a truer appreciation ol 
the OT, The Scriptures o^he old religion were 
adopted by the new, tp uie enrichment of its 
spiritual heritage. 
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’th Lotte, and hla Weimar 
m Stein, there is neither 
here, as we are oonoerued 
'n-yjr ? intellectual develop- 
.f ing cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintat . us interest in literary activitie'* 
and plastic art ; his official duties deepened h' 
studies in science. Then came the years 1780^ 

1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so^ 

jonn^ng, of which more will be said later. • ^ 

After an al)senoe of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
humble but winsome maiden, named Christiane 
Sophie Vulpius, in whose love he was happy. The 
years i794*-l805 were marked bjjr the truly beautd* 
fol, and extremely striking, fnendship of Goethe 
with Schiller. For the men were ophites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
fttst adversely critical of the other’s work. In 

1789, Schiller ^rote that it would make him un- 
happy to be nrhch with Goethe, who seemed ego- 
isno; and for five years their friendship saw no 
advance. But, once an interesting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourged 
in the Xenien, which varied very much in their 
quality. Goethe >vrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial intercourse had been an epoch in his life ; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
melmann, in 1800, that ‘ there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together witli the highest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good. 
Their corre‘»pondence shows how each was the 
complement of the other, and how each reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller’s death in May, 1805, it was an irrepar- 
able loss to Goethe, and his grmf was gro^L A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
until the peace that was concluded between Franco 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con- 
tinued— official, literary, scientific, artistic. Years 
of revived life passed, but at length, in 

bad a serious illness, with slow recovery.^ . 

recovered, however, he spent the years 

in ceaseless activities, but 1830 was^p*. 

the death of his son, August. In Iv , 

his marvellous literary industry was ^^ding. 

When he had put the finishing tonchesio 

he said to Eckermann that he wnsidered the rest 

ofhis life a free gift. In the 
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thing of the nlatur?^ final discrepancy or 
isolation. Hib e^lutionary instincts led him, in 
his studies of 'organic Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the ijm. Indeed, his 
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drama Iphigenie, his refined play Torqwito Teuso being in new ways develo'^ ^ ‘lis Werthei 

—neither of which, however^ proceeded from a was too given over to th^- ensibility to 

Shakespeaie — and in his serious work, WUhdm have it, as in Goethe hims )d and re^- 

MeistBT, Of the last we shall presently speak, but lated by reflective reason. e work has 

meantime remark of his Tasso that ne found it little healthiness of tone, an '^^^r ^cted with the 
hard to complete this fine and penetrative pijjpi^ exce8».. sentimentalism 

work. But lie said to Eckermann that tagmi^ . W the closii^ IStn century, 
was bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh^/1% 7 Goethe^s* Elective Affinities ’(Die 
Tasso of the drama, it should be said, is inlprtain i)sc?uiften) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historifiteusie. , significance of the relations which he calls * elec- 
In the same way, Goethe’s Egmont diflers iiii‘%i|u^ tive affinities,’ under given circumstances. The 
respects from the Egmont of nistory, and is book is mark^ bv great feeling, high imagination, 

1 ^ his inability to read hostility where it exists, and deep knowledge of man ana the world. 

There is something not quite admirable in Goethe’s As in WUkelm Meister, so in the 'Poetry and 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without Truth ' {DiclUung und Wakrheit)^ the culture idea 
any idealizing, but with positive redaction of moral is emphasized. The work is an autobiographic 
stature. For all that, there are many fine thin^ recora of somewhat unusual and informal char- 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mentioned, acter, but it presents, in light and graceful style, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic, drawn bv more than personal experiences of his early life ; it 
Goethe’s Hellenism with characteristically Greek even reflects the national currents of thought and 
reserve. Not less delicately drawn are the figures feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
in his Hermann und Doroikea^ which, while truly he here complains that national subiects had prac- 
individual, are significant of the typical. Redolent tically no treatment from the friends of his early 
of the Greek spirit they may be, nut they remain days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, his 
genuinely German. Artistically, the piece is scorn of the ' melancholy, atheistical twilight,’ 
perfect. wherein Nature is viewed as mere eternal and 

Goethe’s ethical attitude, to which reference unaided movement of matter, 
has already been made, is a rather difficult subject. On the development of Faust we have already 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema- touched, but it remains to remark that Faust ^ as a 
t ized self-expression and self-realization, even in work, is unique and incommensurable. It may be 
the case of the self-development of Faust, wherein said to be philosophic for the way in which it em- 
are incidents not easily brought within the ethical bodies criticisms of life. The power and prestige of 
sphere. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great, 
paganism are not to be forgotten, and they cast a In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
significant light on his rather absurd impatience epic, or WelUepos^ because of its vast range and 
with what he regarded as Christianity’s ascetic wondrous universality. Great, however, as it is, 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over- it is scarcely to be taken as the most characteristic 
look the fact that he felt the force of Kant’s product of Goethe’s genius, so marked by factual 
thought with respect to practical problems of tendency and breadth, ^ of an inductive philo- 
ethics. It was in one of his later stages that he sopher. But even in this work, knowledge of a 
took Christianity to be a religion inculcating true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
reverence in three kinds — for what is above us, npli«;e|j|L living, and wondering contemplation of 
for what is below us, and for equals — and thiAKatm|e — looking 'into her breast as into the 
Neo-Christianism, if it may be so termed, consistedli bosomSp^^t^ friend ’ — and not through dry thinking 
in the fusion of these three elements. ^r analysnik To know life in its concrete variety. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in fullness is to able to appreciate 

Goethe’s WUkelm Meister^ which has no lack of Fausf}^'*9if^ Goethe’s religion is ‘ the religion of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art- the deed,’ which, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
istic finality. Culture, or BUdung^ sums up nis aim, describes as a kind of religion of healthy-minded- 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of ness, if that may be so termed which consists in 
culture. The world is for him narmonizea in cul- sheer absorption in the world and its joys. But 
tured society. In spite of ethical and artistic his religious attachments are characteristically 
drawbacks not difficult to find, many have been vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find the 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world ‘ religion of the deed ’ reappear, when it is an- 
as a ‘ vast quarry* of materials, which it is for us nounced that we have power to redeem 'him who 
to reduce to to ideal form in virtue of the creative labours ceaselessly striving.* It is to lie noted 
power within us.^ Thus a va^e and formless that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
idealism will be supplanted, under life’s disciplin- engrossed Goethe—wfiether to be regarded as an 
ary processes, by definite and well-chosen activity, essential element of the universe or as a merely 
It 18 as a phUosophioal realist that Goethe so speaks, negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 
his owi)| jiappiness being, in some sort, a religion passed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 
to him. But the work insists that man shall dwell within his breast, the one fain to separate 
develop his sentient and perceptive powers, no less itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
than his powers of moral culture, in order to the be overcome, Goethe would take Faust to represent 
harmonious working of all the powers of his the triumphant process. This is where the ethical 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom worth of Faust is to be found, in its manner of 
and strength of li^^tr e set f orth in a manner as typifying or embodying the modem spirit or tend- 
far as possible remMm^Ml^dactic or moralistic ency : in Faust is set forth the essential man- 
presentations, i qfiie ric^^ HMfraried jaiiihiijindeed, bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
of animated descHMni and thrillfijjr ^^^ance. in fallen condition, and exultant in ^dlliiuato salva- 
This is not to say, nowever, that tnMMiK is not tion— so as to foreshadow the destii^ of ^^uman 
dull and prosaic enough in places. race. He expressly aspires to takepp jgplttimself 

In 'The Sufferings of Young Werther’ {JOU what is poruoned among the whom^flrtumanity. 
Leiden des jungen Wertkers), G^the gave utter- The whole drama has profound ^mbolio signin- 
anoe to that reaction against the domination of canoe. In its course the claims of the individual 
the understanding which marked the 18th century, and thevto#|l spirit will mayhap be harmonized in 
He made the work expressive of the high senm- an idem culture. Its basal thought is 

hiUty, and the feelkq; for Nature, which were tha^ evil a positive power, but merely some- 
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^1^““^- «TO^PtHnistio a character, and one 
which 18 not qiuiVolttrly and satisfactorilr wrought 
M'^e >£.o«<er«»^ (the purification or 
rectification) ofJRaust s character and development 
IS conceded. The progress is wanting in inward- 
ness of character. It is in the Second Part of Faus^ 
—often partially misconceived and greatly under- 
valued that we see the triumph of humanity in 
Faust, mounting the heavens after his soaring 
ideal. The Second Part lacks, of course, the pas- 
sion of Uie First ; its erudite aii is more felt ; its 
pnilosophio intent and prolonged manipulation are 
more evident its thought is less sapid and spon- 
taneous ; but, in spite of these and other defects, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove 
itself the completion of the First, as the present 
writer has elsewhere shown (‘ The Philosophy of 
Faust,' in Essays Literary and Philosophical). 
Goethe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust •, but such didactic 
attempts to combine science with poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the individual, while individu- 
ality is of the essence of art. Faust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive development being the 
essential mode whereby such conaitioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal — the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Zueignung^ or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goethe's poems, is of unsur- 
passed loveliness in German literature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, with the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered. 
Its lovelj message leads up to the self-revealing of 
the Divine form of poetic Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it. 

Goethe's * Italian Journey' {Italidnische JReise) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The nook presents, in a most vivid form, 
the features of delight and charm that nlairk 
Italian travel ; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and revela^ons. On 
6th September 1787 we find Goethe writing 
Rome : 

* So much le certain : the old artists had as great a knowledge 
of Nature, and as certain a notion {Begrijf) of what can be 
represented, as Homer had.* And, further ; * These high works 
of Art have been, at the same time, supreme works of Nature, 

G reduced by men according to true and natural laws ; all that 
I arbitrary or imaginary falls away ; here is neejessity, here is 
God* JSaiM, ed. Duntzer, Berlin, 1877, p. 396). 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to have lain for Goethe through looking 
into the deeps of Nature and Man. He held that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
be himself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe's interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, but his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
undarstood. His intense dislike of Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture ; his huge indifference to the 
early art of Italy ; his lack of interest in Mediroval 
and Christian Rome ; his supreme neglect of his- 
torical associations, as outside the realm of A.n~ 
schauungt or intuition — all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form which kept from 
him the power of appreciation. sculpture. 

Renaissance painting, architectural Rome— these 
were things tnat caught up, in simiheant fashion, 
his sense of artistic form. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems wan-antable to say, 
more the result of this Italian ^ journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient Classical Literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his Hellenism had in it any- 


thing of the nature of a literary pose. The chief 
result of his Italian sojourning on Goethe’s work 
was the plastic quality imparted to it. When he 
says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
the working of Nature. Goethe's world is the 
^rld of the eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
Sm to view the single specimen in its relation to 
the organic whole. We hnd him writing to Herder 
from Naples on 17th May 17S7, that the Urpjlanze 
grand type of all plants — is the most marvel- 
lOim thing in the worlfl, * which Nature herself 
might envy me ' {Ital. lieise, 308). 

The ‘ West - Eastern Divan ’ ( West - ostliehsr 
Divan) is concerned with the life of the East, 
and is not now to be dwelt upon ; it must sufiice to 
say that the work was largely a fruit of his study 
of the Persian poets, and is rich in its own varied 
metres, and wise, beautiful poems. It proved a 
well of inspiration to RUckert, Platen, and other 
poets. 

3. Influence. — We cannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, but must be content to 
appraise his genius, work, and character in more 

g eneral and comprehensive terms. The vitality of 
is ideas is very striking ; the range of his activi- 
ties was certainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The great principle of activity was 
woven into his philosopnical conception of the 
universe. For he raiseci himself to contemplate 
the whole ran^e and scope of man's existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality. 
Thus he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writer^ 

‘ Goethe as Philosopher,' in Lxterary Essays), 
Sane and discerning as a literary critic, pre- 
eminent in genius and gifts as romancer, drama- 
tist, and lyrical poet, Goethe yet did not escape 
originality in science, and in the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that *the old 
Eternal Genius wno built the world has confided 
himself more to this man than to any other* 
{WorkSy vol. i., London, 1899, ‘Goethe, or The 
Writer'). It seems to be just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fasmna- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deeper synthesis 
of life — more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful — than men had before 
seen ; and all this, in spite of those limitations, 
shortcomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, even in his case, not at all to be denied. 
Striking as is the influence of Goethe on the whole 
German nation, he exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated classes of Britain and 
Amenca. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized ; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man — 
nur rastlos hethdtiat sich der Mann. One might 
almost apply to him what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, that repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral affections. He also lack^ 
spiritualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, with amax- 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per- 
formances. His ideal is reine MenscMichkeit, or 
humanity purified of every Jhampering element. 
In his latest years, at any ti&te, he onerished a 
belief in immortality ; aniCit sbems in some wa3re 
rather a fine thing that he declared the weightiest 
ground for that belief to be the fact that we cannot 
do without it. 

LmnuTOu.— The following seloetsd list may bo oonsoltod t 
J. Lindsay, LiUrary Stsaytt Edlnb. 1012, also Estavst LUsr^ 
ary and Phiiosophieal^ do. 1896: B. Dowden, New StudUs ia 
JAterature, Lond. 1895 ; J. R. Seeley, GosMs, rndeuned q/tsr 
SiaCy Veart, do. 1894 ; J. Gostwlclc, German OuUure and 
Chrtetianity, 1770-1SSO, da 1882 ; A. H. Japp. German Ltfe 
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mnd IMeratwre^ do. 1880 : H. DUntxer, Lif6 of Gorthe, Eng. 
tr.. New York, 1884 ; H. H. Boyesen, Goethe and SohiUer^ do. 
1870; R. H. Hutton, Beaaye^ TheologieeU and Liietary'^^ 
Loimi. 1877 ; K. Fischer, Goethe*i Faust Stuttgart 1893 ; 
J. Minor, Goethe’s Fausts do. 1901, 

James Lindsay. 

GOKARN (Skr. gokarna^ * cow’s ear 


famous place of pilgrimage on the W. coast 
India, in the N. Kanara District of the Bom’ 
Presidency ; lat. 14* 32' N., long. 74* 19' E. The 
name is based on a legend that Brahma produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, wjkicli^ 
they refused to undertake. He then formed 
from his forehead. Siva hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise measures to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in meditation. Brahmft, 
weary of the delay, nioulded the earth and tilled 
it with life. When Siva heard of this creation, he 
was wToth, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. He attempted to force his way through 
it with his trident, when the earth-goddess, taking 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, instead 
of destroying her, to rise to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accordingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the Gokarn beach, where a cave, 
known as the Rudrayoni^ or * liudra’s passage,* 
marks tlie spot. A story of the saute type tells 
how the hero Parat^urama, ‘ llfima with the axe,* 
by severe penances and propitiation of Varuna the 
sea-god and Hhtimi Devi the earth-goddess, was 
allowed to claim as his own as much land as could 
be covered by his axe when flung from Gokarn, 
which was then the Land’s End, into the southern 
ocean. Thus was created the land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to Cape Comorin, wiiich 
now stands at the S. of the Peninsula. These 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva- 
tion in pre-historic times, whic^h is con Armed by 
modem geological researches {^Manual of 2'ravan- 
core, 1906, i. 212 IT.). 

The chief temple at Gokarn is that dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Mahabalei^vara, ‘the very 
powerful I-rf)rd,* built of granite in the Dravidian 
style. It contains the famous lihga knowm as 
Atma, or * self,* which, in his wrath at the creation 
of the world by Brahmil, Siva created out of his 
own essence, and long wore round his neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and performed 
austerities here, including BrahmA, Visnu, Siva, 
the Agastya, KAnm, and Havana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and religious mendi- 
cants, as well as by those who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for them 
eternal felicity. Batning here cleanses from all sin, 
even that of murdering a Brahman. The mention 
of the place by KAlidAsa carries back its sanctity 
to the beginning of the 7th cent. A.D. (/Cr/ii. [1908] 
17). It IS also mentioned in the Mahdhharata 
and Rdmdyana (J, Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts^, 
1873, iv. 285 ; R. T. H. Grittith. The Rdmdyan of 
Vdlmiki, 1895, p. 64), the sacred hooks declaring 
tJiat he who spends three niglits here and worships 
Siva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacrifice ; while he who remams twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John Fryer, 
one of the early tra^llers to India, visited Gokarn 
in 1676, and has lefTiHii interesting account of the 
place. 

Utbraturk.— B( 7. voL xv. pt. 1. p. 28811. ; J. Fryer, A New 
Account qf E. India and Persia, Lotidoa, 1008, p. 158 ft., ed. 
1012 (Hakluyt Society), ii. 80fl. W. CkoOKE. 

GOKUL (Skr. gokula, ‘a herd of kine,* * a cow- 
house*). — A sacred town and place of pilgrimage 
situated on the left bank of the river Jumnfi., in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27* 26' N., long. 


*)• feWhich is the place alluded to whenever Gokul Is 
oostTbr 


77* 46' E. ; sacred as the si 
connected with Kp^na. It 


many legends 
dity only the 


waterside suburb of Mahftba^ (^,) ; the 

traditional sites of Krona’s a^enthres which the 
Purdiias fix at Gokul are also shown at Mah&ban, 


entioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than the original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the V^labhA- 
chArya or Gokulastha GosAIns, 

*the Epicureans of the East, who are not ashamed to arow 
their that the ideal life consists rather in social euloy* 

inent than in solitude and mortification. Such a creea is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even in matters where 
induli^ence is by common consent held criminal ; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notorious that the late 
Mahkrkja of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tinned a special veneration. He further conceived such a 
prejudice arainst Vai^pavas in general, that all his subjects 
were compelled, before they appeared in his presence, to mark 
their furefi^ad with the three horizontal lines that indicate a 
votary of Siva. The scandalous practices of the Gosains and 
the unnatural subserviency of the people in ministering to their 
gratification received a crushing exfiosA in a cauxe cel^hre for 
libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in 1861 ' (Growse, 
p. 284). 

Litbratur*. — F. S. Growse, Mathura^ a District Memoir^, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 2820.; JASB xli. 313 ff.; A. Fuhrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscripiftnis of the North-west 
Provinces and Oudh, do. 1891, p. 101. For the practices of the 
Vallabhacharya Gosains, see ( Karsandas MfiljiJ Uist. of the 
SectuJ the Mdhdrdjae or VaUabhacharyas in W, India, London, 
1806, Heport of the Maharaj Libel Case, and of the Bhattia 
Conspiracy Case connected with it, Boml>ay, 1862. 

W. Crooke. 

GOLDEN AGE.— See Ages of the World, 
Fall (Ethnic). 

GOLDEN RULE.— The Golden Rule, as it I* 
often called, is found in two diflerent connexions, 
and in slightly difl'ering forms, in Mt 7^* and Lk 6*^ 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount in the 
form : 

* All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : for this is the law 
amHihe prophets.* 

In Lk. the baying runs : 

* And as ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also to 
.them likewiaa,’ 

in Ek. the maxim is found in immediate 
connexion, ,|vlth other sayings bearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in JNIt. this is not equally 
the case ; it follows on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those tnat ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been ar^ied that, while the saying 
formed part of the original Logia on which, in this 

g ortion of his Gospel, the Evangelist is drawing, 
t. Matthew must have wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion ; and that it would more 
appropriately find a place among the precepts 
relating to our condfuct to our neighbour in 
580-40^ or should follow on vv.'* • and v.® of the 7th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how- 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
saying itself have been wrongly inserted. The 
argument that the saying has got into a wrong 
place in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
between it and the immediately preceding verses is 
not really very forced or unnatural. The train of 
thought would seem to be that, as God gives good 
gifts to those who ask Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should wish them to render 
to us. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognised in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the early 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itseli, 
render: ‘Whatever good things, therefore, yon 
wish that others should do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.* 
We may observe that both St. Matthew and St. 
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Luke, thoujjh tlwy^iffer as to the precise context 
in which the WorM^occur, equally re^ani them as 
a summary of ^kfr^rinciples l)y which the conduct 
of Christians !in reaiJect to tlioir neighbours is to be 
governed. And this is tlie position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest ouotations of it which 
are to be found in Christian literature outside thtf^ 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the well-| 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recension? 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Aq 
16“**. It runs as follows : 

* It has seemed good to the Holy Spirii^ and to us to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these neoeKsary things : to abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from fornica- 
tion, and whatsoever ye do not wish should be done unto you not 
to do (or do not do) to others— from which if ye keep yourselves 
ye shall do well, being borne along in the Holy Spirit— Fare ye 
well.' 

Now, there has arisen a considerable controversy 
between Blass and Harnack whetlier the Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text in the Acts, and the controversy 
has especially ranged itself about this particular 
passage. Blass hoTds that Cod. D, originally cora- 

S osed probably at Borne, represents the first rough 
raft of the Acts put forth by 8t, Buke ; while the 
ordinary text gives us the more polished and 
elaborated recension which he ultimately dedicated 
to Theojrliilua. Harnack, on the other hand, main- 
tains that the text jneserved in tire non -Western 
MSS embodies St. Luke’s original recension, and 
that Cod. D represents a later and conr))aratively 
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ignorant recension, dating probably from early in 
the 2nd century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. Uauisay. The question, 
however answered, is not, for our present purpose, 
of first-rate iin])ortan{^e ; for those who regard the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in this passage as the 1 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date— not later than the opening years 
of the 2nd cent. — so that in any case the apy)earance 
of the saying in tliis connexion is a moof of the 
wide acceptance which the Rule, in this negative 
form at least, obtained in the early Church. And 
that, in spite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to hold a place in this passage of the 
Acts down to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from tlie ‘ Dooms of King 
Alfred.' One of them, quoting this passage, runs 

U liereVgood to the Holy Ghost, and to us, that we should 
set no burden ufjon you above tViat which Jt was 
tn hear now that is, that you forbear from worshipping idols, 
wdhom SnVblood. or things strangled, and from rorni^- 
ttol o«d if^at which ye wiU that other men should not de unto 
t/otc. do ye not that to other men. ^ 

On this last precept tlie king observes : 

‘ From this one doom a man may remember that he Judge 


things, then, whatsoever thou wouldest not wish to be dons to 
thee, do thou also not do to another.* 

'Phe second reference occurs in the recently re- 
i covered Apology of Aristides, Towards the close 
(ch. 15), in giving a summary of Christian belief 
and practice, Aristides uses the following words i 

‘TheyB.e. the Christians] do not commit adultery, not 
oDinmit fornioat.ion, do not hear false witness, do not covet their 
^wighhour's goods, honour their father and their mother, love 
their neighbour^, judge justl\ , whdlerer they do not wish to bs 
done to mem they do unt do to another ; they exhort those who 
injure them and make them friendly to themselves.’ 

'Harnack considers that both these passages may 
very likely be taken from an early Cliristian 
jjt.^idiisin in wide use in dilfereiit Churclisa ; but, 
wdietlier they are so or not, the appeaiance of the 
Golden Rule in two distinct summaries of Chris- 
tian practi( 5 e testifies to the importance attached 
1 to it in the early Church. 

I But the precept, at least in its negative form, is 
by no means confined to Christianity ; it is to be 
found in the earlier Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosojihcrs outside both Judaism and Christi- 
anity. For the first we may refer to To 
which runs ; ‘ Take heed to tliyself. my child, in 
all thy works, and be discreet in all thy behaviour ; 

whitt thou thyself hatest^ do to no man. 
Ilillel, the famous Jewish Itahhi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man^a 
neighbour, is reported to have given it in this 
form : * Whdtsoevcr thou wouldest that men should 
not do to thee, do not do that to them * {cf. Bab. 
Shabh, 31a). For other parallels, see C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 142 f., and cf. Hirscli, * Golden Rule,^ in JE vi. 
(1904) 21 f. . , 

Among the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, ‘ Do not do to others ihaX 
at which you would be angry if you suffered xt 
from others' {Niocles, 616). Plato, in more than 
one passage in the liepuhlic {e.g. iv. 443), lays 
down a rule of a similar purport. Aristotle, when 
questioned how we should behave to our friends, 
is quoted by Diog. Laert. (v, 21) as saying; 

* Exactly as we would thxy should behax)e to us 
(cf. Nic. Eth. ix. 8). See also Ejiictetus, fr. 42. 

In the wider world outside we find two further 
enunciations of the precept — one in a precise, the 
other in a less definite, form. Confucius, drawings 
as he said, the maxim from the study of man s 
‘ mental constitution, laid it down in the following 
; terms : ‘ What you do not like if done to yourself, 
• do not do to others' (cf. J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
» Hongkong, 1861-72, i. 191 f.). Tliis is the Golden 


" U the Law and the Prophets ' 

ri899] 395 «•., on Ac 15»“- : and, for tl.e reference to 

ktag Alfred’s < Dooms,’ Estlin 

Harford’s Composition of the Hexateuch, ed. 1902, 

We observe, further, that in this earliest quota- 
tion the form in which the saving is “ 

not the piwitive form in which it appears h^h 
Mt. and tk.,hutthenegativefom,^e. 
tion and not as a command : Do not do to otiiers 
that which you would not they should do to you. 
We note that the same characteristic is obspvable 
in tlift two earUcst quotations in which the 
te to IWnd to post-Bihlioal Christian 
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teristic Chinese symbol, and is given in places as 
the ultimate rule of life {EBr^\ art. ‘Confucius, 
p. 912). Something like the same thought appears 
in the writings of his older contemporary Buddha ; 
but here no precise words give expression to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaches 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ‘ Rejoice with them that 
rejoice ; weep with them that weep (Ro 12“) ; and 
a certain seif-centredness in his system, whmh 
makes the doing of kindnesses to others valuable 
mainly on account of the merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it clear that such a principle iw 
our Lord enjoins was not altogether cognate ^ kis 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism Primitive and Pre- 
sent, London, 1902 ; but cf. A. J. Edmunds. Bud- 
dhistand Christian Gospels \ Philod. 1908, § 12). 

It would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a principle of justice, the maxim 
obtained a wide acceptance among the best and 
most enlightened intellects of the ancient world ; 
but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do rather than of what 
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^gle and sowing seed Ifthe uhes~a process known as dahya 
of Jungle produce. All the 
authorities believe ihaV^ese are a peaceable, truthful, law- 
Riding people when they have not been corrupted by contact 
with the Hindus ^of the plains. Under British rule over- 
Indulgence in intoxicating liquors, one of their chief vices, has 
been greaUy checked (Forsyth. 169 ff.; Grant, 84flf., 187 f.; 
Hislop, 7). . 

5. Domestic rites.-~The rites of birth, marriage, 
and death are of the normal Dravidian type (see 
artt. Central Provinces, vol. iii. p. 311 ft: , 
Dravidians [North], vol. v. p. 1 ft.). 

6. Religion.—* In religion,* says Forsyth (p. 148), 
‘the Gond tribes have passed through all the 
earlier stages of belief, and are now entering on 
that of idolatry pure and siin|>le. * Every prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must be satisfied 
before its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the field-god, Kodopen, said to represent the 
god of the Iwdo millet ( Fatipalum scrobiculatum), 
but more probably a hill-god, is propitiated. The 
tiger-god nas a hut built for him in the jungle so 
that he may not approach their dwellings. Their 
worship is chiefly devoted to the propitiation of 
the malignant Mother-goddess, known as MS.t& 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Mari, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
10 known as Dante^vari, * the goddess with teeth,* 
at whose shrine in the Bastar State human sacrifices 
are said to have been performed in early days 
(Grant, 181, 327 ; Brett, 39). Her consort is Bndha 
or Burhapen, sometimes known as Thakur, ‘ lord,* 
who is worshipped as a house-deity. In Seoni he 
lives in a ndj tree ( Terminalia tomentosa), which is 
held sacred (Russell, Seoni Gazetteer^ 68). He has 
now come to be identified with the^ Hindu Siva, 
and his spouse with Kali. Animism is represented | 
by the cult of objects supposed to be the abode of 
spirits. Pharsapen is refiresented by an iron spear- 
head (Skr. paraiu). The trident said to have oeen 
received by the ancestors of the Bastar family 
from the goddess BhuvaneAvari at Mathura, and 
the sword given by Manikya Devi or Dante^varl, 
tWr family-goddess, are still worshipped— a r^rd 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 36 f . ). Phar- 
sapen IS supported by Ghaghrftpen, the bell-god, the 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906,, p. 424; cf. i. 168); and 
by the chain-god, Sankarpen, represented by a 
few links of a chain supposed to be endowed with 
powers of motion, but really the gurd&t or magical 
chain of the allied tribes, with which hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 276 ; PB^ i. 99, 155). A favourite house- 
hold-god is Dfllhadeo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a tragical way at his wedding (Sleemon, 
i. 123 f. ; PB^ i. 119 ff.). Tree-worship is fo^d in 
that of the bamboo and saj tree (Hi^op, iii. 47). 
The spirits of the dead are propitiated, at least for 
a year after death ; those of distinguished persons 
are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shrines, on which sacrifices are yearly 
oflered— a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the tribe, takes the Hindu form (^Hislon, 
17, 20 ; Kitts, Census Bep. Berar, 1881, p. 79). In 
Sambalpur the ancestors are represented by small 
pebbles kept in the holiest part of the house, the 
kitchen, and periodically worshipped (L. S. S. 
0*Malley, Sambalpur Gazetteer, 76). Many of the 
exogamous septs are of totemic origin ; but totem- 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Russel 
Cetuw Bep., 1901, i. 189f.). Like all ^l»de 
races, the Gonds are reputed sorcerers, and witch- 
craft in a cruci form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxx ft., 110, 166). 
Serpent-worship appears, but it is done in secret 
(t6. Ixvi). At the beginning of the sowing season, 
the G&itI branch set up a Ime of stones represent- 


ing the gods, daub them with vermilion, and maks 
oflerings to them ; at harvest Bflrhftdeo is wor- 
shipped in the form of a small copper coin ; and 
sacrifices, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
allied tribes, like the Majhwars and KOyis, the 
beli efs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
|P^ iii. 413 ff. ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes, iv. 37 ff. ; 
Ipilgrami-Willinott, Sketch of the Nizamis Domin- 
ions, i. 325 f. ; liisley, TC, 1891, i. 292 f. ; Dalton, 
Descrip, EthnoL of Bengal, 275 ff. ). For the haigd 
priests of the tribe, EliE ii. 333. 

LiTKRATUitB. — S. H. Bilgrranti and C. Willmott, Uiator, and 
Sketch cf HM. the himm’a Dotninume, Bombay, 
1S83; J. T. Blunt, * Narrative,' Asiatic Researohec, vii. 
(CalouttA, 1808); P. N. Bose, *Chbatisi(ar : Notes on its Tribes, 
Sects, and Custes,’ JASB lix. (1890), no. 8 ; E. A. de Brett, 
Gazetteer Chhatiegarh Feudatory States, Bombay, 1009; R. 
Caldorell, Compar. Gram, of the Dravidian Langtuiges^, 
London, 1876; A. D. D. Chinoy, Cenme Report, Bercur, 
Allahabad, 1901 ; W. Crooke, TC, Caloutu, 1890 ; E. T. 
Dalton, Deacrip, Ethnol. of Bengal, Caloutta, 1872; C. A 
Elliott, Settlement Report, Hoshungabad, Allahabad, 1867 ; J. 
Forsyth, The Hightande of CerUrat India^, London, 1889; 
A. Grant, Gazetteer of the Central Provinoes, Nagpur, 1870; 
G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, iv. (Calcutta, 
1906) 472 ff.; S. Hislop, Papers Relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, Nagpur, 1868 ; B. J. Kitta, 
Census Report, Berar, Bombay, 1881 ; A. C. Lyall, Gazetteer 
of the Haidarahad designed Districte, Bombay, 1870 ; L. S. S. 
O'Malley, Gazetteer of Sambalpur, Calcutta, 1009: A. B. 
Nelson, Gazetteers cf JublnUpore, Raitmr, Btlaspur, Allahabad, 
1(K)9-10 ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharatavar$a 
or India, London, 1898 : R. V. Russell. Census Report, Central 
Provinces, Nagpur, 1901, Gazetteers cf Seoni, Allahabad, and 
Fagpur, Bombay, 1907-08 ; E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes cf 
S, India, Madras, 1909. W. CrOOKB. 

GONGS AND BELLS. — i. Scope of the 
present article. — Among instruments of percussion 
the bell and the gong bold the first place, either 
one or other being found among most races of 
mankind. To define the difference between bell 
and gong is not easy. A bell is a hollow enp- 
shaped body made of cast metal, giving a sonorous 
vibration throughout its entire circumference when 
struck by a metal clapper usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is usually made of ham- 
mered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and is struck by hand with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese * bells * are made without an 
internal clapper, and are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Presumably they are gongs, 
although bell-shaped. The essential differences, 
then, are that a bell is struck by a metal clapper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other tnan 
metal, and that the sound of a bell is usually ob- 
tained by the movement of the bell, while the gong 
remains stationary. The small crotal bells and 
bells made of riveted plates, which are used for 
religious purposes by some peoples, are included 
in this arucle. 

Onomatopceia plays a large part in the title of bells. The 
Lat. tintinnednuum euggests the tinkling of the hand-bell. 
The bellow of the large mass suggests * bell,' from Lat. bellare, 
O.E. bellan. 'Gong' Is suggested by ycyyv^nv, 'to murmur.* 
Campana is used in later writers for a large bell, and nola for 
the small hand-bell. 

The object of the present article is to give by 
tvpical examples some idea of the significance of 
tne religious use of bells. 

2. Origin of bells and gongs.— As to the origin, 
there is considerable oifticulty. Wide search 
among encyclopedias and books dealing with cam- 
panology meets with an almost unva^ing intima- 
tion that * the origin of bells is lost in antiquity ; 
they probably came from the East.* Such a 
statement is unsatisfactory enough. Some bolder 
writers refer to the bells on Aaron’s high-priestly 
clothing (Ex 28****) as the earliest mention. But 
these probably were not really bells but merely 
jingles-HBmall carved pieces of metal which emitted 
sound by striking agamst the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a clapper. The two formed an orna- 
mental design similar to the lotus and bud border 
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used m E§ypt [EDB^ art. ‘Beir). Then, too, 
there is evidence of the art of bell-making being 
practised in Japan during the 8 th cent. B.C., at the 
lime when large bronzes were cast for the temples 
of Buddha.' 

Such evidence, however, does not help us to find 
out the origin of these instruments of percussion, 
and we are reduced to conjecture. Quite probaj^i^* 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies an^^ 
witches were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Age which was passing awav $ and 
the new metal, iron, was considered hatenil and 
liarmful to them.* The metal itself was a powerful 
prophylactic, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence. 
It would soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be ob- 
tained than from an iron bar ; and from tills it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin upside 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel himseli fairly safe 
from the attacks of his spiritual foes. Such a pos- 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
has at least the merit of being simple and of com- 
plying with the stereotyped phrase, * the origin of 
oells IS lost in antiuuity.^ 

3 . Early uses 01 bells. — Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowded with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the most effi- 
cacious saieguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bell used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gong of Dodona* mentioned by Aristotle I 
(Suidas, J.V. ^ui^iapoXov) seems bo have con- 

sisted of two pillars supporting respectively a i 
cauldron (XZ/Syro) and the figure of a uoy (iraiSa) 
grasping a whip, whose bronze lashes, when 
sw'ayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent. 
Theocritus (ii. 36) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purificatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered as itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an averter of pollution. From many Latin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclipses to 
avert the evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the Louvre (Frohner, Cat, 
645 ; S. Reinach, Repertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et rom,, Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri- 
fice of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. On a coin representing 
Cybele enthroned with Attis at her side two bells 
are seen in the foreground. P, Gusman {Pompeii 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustrations of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
‘ oomme moyen de protection.^ The British Museum 
possesses a small bronze bell (Cat. 318, fig. 11 ) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at Thebes. The attend- 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 1 
carrying tympana edged with a row of small bells. 
A small bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil influences, bells were attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Possibly the gongs or bells attached to the facade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
this prophylactic object. Triumphant generals 
hung bells on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found not only in Greece but also on 
sculptures in Assyria.^ 

' J. L Bowes, JapantH Markt and SSsaif, Uverpool, 1882, 
p. 276. 

» Tyior, PC* 1. ri908] 140. 

> A. B. Oook, JHS xxil. [1002] pt. 1, p. 6 ft. 

* For further Ulustrstione of such ueage, see Bmlffi*! Piet, ef 
9r, and Bern. Ant.*, Loudon, 1800, #.«. "Tintinnsbulum.* 


Among the Greeks a bell Yiim used at funerals to 
keep off the crowd and Dialis lest 

he be polluted by sight or soimd of funeral music. 
But there is evidence of usage other than as a 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the opening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens rang bells 
when calling the people to worship. Small bells 
were similarly used in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greeks bad wooden 
rattles, such as are now used by Muslims. The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
Far East, and was not oustoraary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Roman 
times.' In Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, people 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high-priestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an- 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allowed to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intended to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna- 
tive sngge.^^tion is that the stillness of tlie Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders. The air be- 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortals. In order to 
dissipate this nocuous condition, the hi^h priest's 
robe was decked with bells, which, by stirring the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
plained as useful to let the people know how the 
high priest was progressing with his ministrations. 
The horse- bells m Zee 14* are inscrilied ‘ Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may liave 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 

E owers the bells possessed, or else the bells may 
ave been thought of as sending far and wide thie 
message of holiness. 

4 . Christian use of bells. — At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
lidlban style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildings. During 
the first three centuries the use of bells for sum- 
moning the faithful to worship was impossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; but it is 
probable that soon after the Edict of Milan (A.D. 
313) the Christian Cliurch availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to worship. The intro- 
duction of large bells is attributed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about A.D. 400 ; but, as he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full description of his church, the claim made 
forniin seems to be doubtful. St. Jerome {In Joel, 
2^’ [PL XXV. 964 f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used in religious worship under the generic name 
tuda ; and, although his description is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells w^ere used in con- 
junction with tnimpets.* Certainly, however, by 
the 6 th cent, bells were used in the Western 
Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (573), speaks of 
bells as e^na. This takes us back to Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rather later the Gregorian JSacra- 
mentarg (590) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rheiins. The campaniles give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6 th century. That of Ravenna dates 
from the 6 th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were ui^ 
by the bishops as part of their episcopal insignia. 
In the L\fe of St. Patrick the office of eampanariue 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in La Mease, St. Patrick is depicted as 


1 K. Sittl, ArMOogU der KuntL Munto^ 1896, p. 246. A 
fsw inmll bells have been found at Genr (PJBrPSf , 1904 )l 
tpaul Lacroix, The Arte in the Mmle Agee and at the 
Benaieeanee, Eng, tr., London, 1870. 
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hiding a bell in a box to a bishop consecrated by 
him* The prol^bl^ object of the oell was to com- 
mand silence when the bishop was about to speak. 
In the museum of the Royal Academy of Ireland 
a Celtic bell is preserved which on fairly good evi- 
dence is attributed to St. Patrick. Small hand- 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics.* Bede 
{HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung after the death 
of Hilda at Whitby (680). Adanman (Vita S. 
Columbia) has referencses to a clocca which was 
used to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (740), in his * Excerptions* ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
first hear of a peal of bells at Croyland Abbey in 
9(50; but, as Ingulphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems clear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon- 
ing to worship. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(960) the new canons provided for bell -ringing as 
preliminary to prayer m church, and the clergy of 
the Church of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells is indicated in the Bayeux 
tapestry.* In the illustration of the funeral of 
Edward the Confessor the corpse is aocomiianied 
by two boys, each ringing a })air of hand -bells. 
This was a practice taken from paganism, but with 
altered intentions. The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul. 
Still, however, the supposed power of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at funerals was carried to 
such excess during the 14th cent, that the abuse 
called for the attention of the bishops. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral onicors, but the 
people used to open tneir doors and ring vigorously 
any bell they had while the cortege passed by. 
The ‘ lych * bell is still run^ at Oxford before the 
body of any University ofticial is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent, and enjoined by Canon 67 : when * any 
is passing out oi this life, a bell shall be tolled, 
and the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.* This is the ‘ passing bell.* During the ages 
of superstition men lost sight of this call to pray 


for the dying man , 

bell was knelled in order that all might guve thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from this vale of 
misery. This custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
lest it should be an annoyance to the living and 
injurious to the fabric and the bells themselves. 
In later times the varied uses of hells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the ‘ passing * bell has become 
merged in the ‘soul’ bell, and, being knelled eome 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the departed. , . , ,, 

Indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefly valued for their prophylactic powers m 
the evil spirits from doing harm ghostly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
belle could dispel storm and lightning. Onginally 
the object was to call the people to church to pray 
for deliverance from the danger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of hells, becauM 
they called the faithful to prayer; and, later, the 
nvi ^nal idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring- 
ing of bells was considered efficacious of itself. 
Lwgely owing to their poOTlarity, teUs escamsd 
the destruction of things ‘TBomanish’ at the Ke- 
formation. In order to increase their supposed 

Jojoe. about BolU (London, IMS) oont^ni 

mnSi talr^ reliable information a^t English oustoms. It ie 
probably the best book on the tubjeot 


efficacy, bells were * christened* with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were baptized to make them oon- 
verte ; but, later, the object \\ as clearly to strengthen 
their powers over the si»irit8 of the air* Charle- 
magne in 789 protested against this ‘ baptism,* but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
““•eformalion, and is still used on the Continent, 

In pre-Kefonnation times it was rare to find 
fewer than two or three bolls in one tower. Fre- 
quently a Binall bell was hung in a bell-cote over 
Oie chancel and rung ai the Elevation of the Host. 
This * sacring bell ’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
tiao consecration t f the elements. Distinct from 
this was the aanctus bell, a small hand-bell tinkled 
within the church at the ‘ Ter Sanctus,’ and necee- 
sary in large churches, where the musicians were at 
a distance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed -curtains 
and other hangings, as well as on ecclesiastical 
vestments.* The fundamental idea was probably 
superstitions. For the many other religious and 
quasi-religious uses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bells, the real differ- 
ence being the method of ringing lar^ bells. 
Change - ringing is confined to (ireat Britain ; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
mechanical contrivance by means of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers wliich stiike 
the cd;^e of the bell. In England bells are 
chimed in this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the clapper strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5* Non-Christian uses.—To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8th cent. B.C. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 B.o. is 
inscribed: ‘We will everlastingly prize this bell 
and use it in our ritual worship.^*' Tliis bell would 
be bung in the temple, its purpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Buddhistic ceremonial, bells and gongs play 
a large part. The noise made during certain ritM 
is quite deafening,* the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere- 
monies of the devotees. The pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspension of a 
number of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This is considered by many to be prophy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Bud- 
dhistic theogony is practically identical with the 
BiAhmanical, and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha as part of the insignia. The 
opening up of Tibet has given os several books upon 
toe Buddliistic ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crown of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore- 
heads with a bell ; and they liold a special service 
for one who is sick, in which tinkling bells are 
used.^ Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
the god’s attention. 

The supposed influence of the bell on the spirit 
world is further illustrated by the attempts to 
expel the death-demon by the aid of bells. In 
India we find these usages supplemented by others. 

1 Several examples la M. E. O. Walcott, Saer$d Atchmoiogtf^ 
London, 1808. 

• Bushell, Chinese Art, London, 1909, 1. 84. 

9 1. L. Bird (Mn. Bishop), UiibeaUn Treteks 4ii Japan, 
London, 1880. 

* h. A. Waddell, Lkeua and its MyHsriss, London, 1006, and 
Ths Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895. 
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According to the Br&hmans, two things are indis- 
pensable to the saorificer — several lighted lamps 
and a bell to wake the divinity from ueep so that 
he may consume the offering, while the vagrant 
ghost is scared away by the same sound.* The 
patdri priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
aacjetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
as they walk, the object being to protect tl£j 
wearer from evil spirits. The Gonds have elevated) 
the bell into a deity, in the form of Ghaghr&pen, 
or ‘ belbgod * ; and one special class of their devil- 
priests, the mafia ojhyala^ devote themselves to 
making bells: and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva, whose representative is the sacred buffalo- 
bell which hangs from the neck of the finest buffalo 
of the herd (Crooke, L 168). The goddess Pftrvatl, 
w Durg& (g.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in this manner : * Om to the bell 
striking terror by thy world- wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from us all our iniquities. 
Defend and bless us, O Lord.’ In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shrines. The wor- 
shipper takes a large deer antler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit- 
nesses beings under and above ground, and further 
to make them join in the act of worship.* 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a bell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis.* Very 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Masai and tribes of similar culture. 
They hang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that these were wor- 
shipped, or that the bells were used to scare evO 
spirits. Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The sistrum 
was invariably used in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small crotal jingles were attached. In later times 
bells were used as charms, but with no real musical 
purpose, and they are very rarely found in Egyptian 
religion proper. The same may be said oi bells 
among the Assyrians. Th^ had no religious use 
and very little in magic. Clappers took the place 
of bells. Layard {Monum/tnU of Ninevehj London, 
1849-53) Illustrates some horse-bells, powibly im- 
portations for magical purposes. 

Bells and instruments of percussion are not found 
in New Zealand. In the 'Linga and Fiji Islands a 
lali is used. It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree- trunk.* It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way that we give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worshippers to their religious exercises. In many 
parts of the world babies are jsdren rattles to which 
]|ingle bells are attached. The underlying object 
IS probably prophylactic. 

Although the religious value of bells varies con- 
siderably in different parts of the world, in Turkey 
alone is there found an aversion to their sounJl 
The Muhammadans do not use them, because of 
their associations with Christianity, and the Pafi- 
j&bl Muslims have a prejudice against gongs, as 
th^ are supposed to disturb the dead, w'ho awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 


LrrsRATuas.— In tddifion to books msntioned in the footnotes, 
see H. T. EUacombs's listof books in .yQ,6th8er.^ol. lU. pp. 42, 
82, 108. See also Hieronsrmus Magins, de TintinnaMii, 
Hasue, 1724 ; M. B. C Wiucott, JParish ChwolUt Mor« tha 
Reformation, Lincoln, 1879 ; W. W. Rockhill, Land of the 
Lamas, London, 1891. Host modem enoydoiMBdias contain 


* i. Lnbbook, Tha Ortifin qf OMlisationt, London, 1002 ; 
T. H. Lewin, HiU Traeta (ff ChittMonif, Oaloutta, 1869; 
G. Oppert. Ortpinol Inhabitants if Jnam, London, 18M: 
J. A liubois. Deter, of the People of India, London, 1817. 

I Max Ferrars, BurTna, Londc^ 1900. 

^ * JL Kingsley, TratsU in Wset Afriea, hoadan, 1897, pp, 

■OWf VvO* 

4 AntuUst ds la PropagatUn ds la Foi, I860. 


information of little ralne. S. Madtna. ifouftim Churth and its 
BeUs, London, 1896, has a bibliographvlf 804 books. For Scottish 
bells, see D. Wilson, ArehmUoap eirnd I^mistoris Annals of 
Scotland, Edinburgh, 1861 ; for Irish bella M. Stokes, Earlv 
Chrittian Art in Ireland. London, 1876 ; ror bells of Englana, 
J. J. Raven, BeUsof England, London, 1906 ; H. B. Wiutere, 
Church Bells of ongland, Oxford, 1918 (with an admirable 
bibliography ; the latest and best book on the eubjeot). For a 
good account of change-ringing and bell-manufacture, see art. 
^Campanology ’ in EBrio, por a manual H. B. Walters, Tko 
Arti of lAs Church: Ohutoh BeUs, London, 1908, is of value. 

Addison J. wheeler. 

6. American bells.— (1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian disoovexy. They were natural develop- 
ments from, or modifications of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, gourds, 
and other materials. According to W. H. Holmes 
{Bull. S BE 22-24), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre-Columbian times, but 
they are rarely found north of the Kio Grande, either 
in possession of the tribes or on ancient sites ; but 
bells were certainly known to the Pueblos and 
possibly to the mound-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bells occasionally 
found in the south-eastern part of the United 
States may, some of them at least, have been 
introduced by way of trade (like certain varieties 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) with the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
ori^n have been discovered in mounas and other 
burial-places that are distinctly post-Columbian. 
Others of the metal bells from tliis region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, etc., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter-tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large numbers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Pacific coast 
of South America and from the area of so-called 
* Calchaqui culture ’ in the Catamarcan country of 
Argentina, etc. Bells of other materials, sucn as 
clay, are, of course, more widely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, e.g., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Boman, ArUiq.). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the bells found in the New World 
were all imitations of European models, and that 
no such thing as a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, as well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on statues, figures of the gods (Mayan 
MSS and monuments; Aztec deities, etc.), their 
utilization as decorative motifs (s.p. eyes in the 
golden figures of reptiles from ancient Chiriqui), 
the situation and circumstances of their discovery 
in ruins of great age in different parts of the 
continent — all these facts make the theory of 
European origins impossible, and it has now been 
abandoned by the best authorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, copper, and i^old testifies 
to the evolution of a bell in primitive America 
from the rattle. According to Holmes, the gene- 
alogy of the bell is first a nat-shell or gourd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms oast 
upon models, like those of the ancient Chiri- 
quians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribM 
imitated in clay or wood the metal bells of their 
neighbours of nigher culture, which sometimes 
came to them in the way of trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion. The more or less 
civilized peoples, upon whom the Europeans in- 
truded, may nave aiso, at times, imitated bells of 
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Old World origin. , There seems no doubt, how- 
ever, that bells, usw for several different purposes, 
were in eidstence in pre-historic times in various 
regio^ of North, Central, and South America. 

^ (3) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several parts of the ancient Pueblo region of 


New Mexico and Arizona. The 


region 

small Conner 


[Aztec] people' (77 RBEW, pt. 2, p. 629). A 
clay bell found in the oldest part of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and in all probability pre-historic, is 
regarded by Fewkes as *made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several soutnem ruins * (op. cit. p. 629). In this 
case the Pueblo clay bell would be modelled upon 
the copper bell, and not vice versa. In Awatobi 
was also discovered a fragment of a copper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churches. In the Tusayan ruins immediately 
about the inhabited towns, Fewkes found no 
copper bells of such CTeat age that they could be 
called pre-historic. A fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church-bells ‘was used for 
many years as a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest' (op. cit, p. 609). Hough found tliat bells 
of clay, like those from Awatobi described by 
Fewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
ruin of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre- 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells {tzilinilli) 
of copper were in general use before the Spanish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowdedge of 
them passed northward to some of the less cultured 
peoples of the southern United States. The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 
peculiar differences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. The ancient Aztecs 
had also large numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, ana for use in 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Chiriquians of the Panama region 
being especially noteworthy. Spinden {Mem. Peah. 
Mus.f Haro, Univ., 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper bells, ‘ slinilar to the common sleigh-bell,' 
were well-known in the Maya country ; a few gold 
bells have also been found there. Some of them, 
after having been cast, were * plated ' or * washed ’ 
with gold. One of these Chiriquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted by rude 
figures of animals, through the bodies of which, or 
under them, are apertures for cords, etc. Some 
have holes for such purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and suggestive of the intimate re- 
lationship between the bell and the rattle, is a 
triple bell or rattle of gold found on the Kio 
Grande near Panama. This instrument consists 
of ‘three very neatly shaped and gracefully orna- 
mented bells mounted upon a circular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached ' (Holmes, op, 
cit p 23 f.). On the handle is the figure of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, ‘double 
coUs of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling * {ib. p. 23). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Chiriqui. The Pacific coast area of South 
America, with its several different ‘ civili^tions, 
has furnished many examples of the bell. Uapitan 
has recently described some bronze and copper 
tintinnabula with movable rings and hollow spaces 
to contain pebbles, bits of metal, etc., from ancient 
Peru. One is of an entirely new type. Some re- 


call certain Buddhistic tintinnabula, and likewise 
those of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

The bronze and copper bells of the Calchaqui 
region, especially those from the province of Salta 
in Argentina, have a very characteristic form, 
slightly resembling, according to Ambrosetti, 
pertain ancient Chinese bells. The mouth is a 



shape i 

Peruvian sites. Tiiese Oalchaquian bells are 
perforated, for suspension, at the top, and they 
«re ornamented with figures whose nature is much 
the tsame as those jccurring on certain bronze disks 
from the same region. One bell from Curtiembre 
has on each race the outlines of five human coun- 
tenances; others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangles, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Besides 
these, another sort of bell from the Calchaqui 
rei?ion is described by Ambrosetti, which is also 
prior to the Spani.sh (Jonquest. The form is that 
which would be produced by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats or fancy 
dishes. There are some more modem bells of this 
type which have been modified through Spanish 
influence (in the clapper, the tang, etc.). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been preserved. 
These bells, Ambrosetti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic llamas, or to 
suspend from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Chaco still do 
with fruit-sheUs, the ancestors of the bell. In the 
pre-historic necropolis of Calama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture, 
Count G. de Cr6qui-Montfort discovered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Calchaquion 
coy)})er bells of the first sort described above 
(Boman, op. cit.), 

(4) The uses to which bells were put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us : ‘ Copper bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modern 
Tusayan villages, and in certain of the ceremonial 
foot races metal bells of great age and antique 
pattern are sometimes tied about the waists of the 
runners * {op. dt. p. 628). Many of the small clay 
bells from the Pueblo region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various parts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with perforated tangs, indicates their suspension to 
a cord or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dress or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and ‘ on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
tinkling sound'; it was evidently used as a bell 
to produce musical sounds — a puri>ose likewise 
served by many other bells of metal and clay 
in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 
the rattle. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copper 
bells with stone tinklers have lieen discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bells of gold were employed as ornaments, as tbe 
devices tor suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
ankles of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. They were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, and Huitzilopochtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
bells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to the 
number of twenty). According to Cogollndo, 
copper bells were to be found in the houses of the 
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nobles amonsr the Mayas. The Mayas also used 
ornaments for their gods, etc., represented 
in tjw"^d©roglyphio writings. Brinton mentions 
the fact that Ah>Puch, the god of death, occa- 
sionally has bells attached to his ankles and 
clothing. One of the Mayan signs usually inter- 
preted as ‘eye* may really represent sometimes . 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes foun8f| 
that ‘the eyes of the golden figures of reptUeBjj 
[ancient Chiriqui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells * (op. cit. p. 24). According to Ximenes de 
la Espada, some of the ancient Peruvian rattles 
and bells were used in religious ceremonies ‘to 
call the devil ’ (Capitan). In some parts of Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use os 
a sort of currency. 

Litbraturb. — J. B. Ambrosetti, *E1 bronce en la region 
Oalchaqui,’ AnaUi del Mus. Aac., Buenos AireSt xi. (1904) 103- 
814, eep. 229-230, 257-264 ; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races. San 
Francisco, 1876, i. 705, 766, ii. 290, 819, 824-826, 7(KV-7.37, 749-760, 
787, UL 238, 824, iv. 666 ; £. Boman, AniiquiUe de la rigion 
andine de la ripidiliqits argentine. 2 vols., Paris, 1908 ; D. G. 
Brinton, A Pruner of Mayan Hieroglyphics. Boston, 1896, pp. 
64, 83; Capitan, Dieades am&rieaines. Ist ser, Paris, 1907, 
pi. V. (Sonnailles p6ruvienne^; J. W. Fewkes, ‘ Archeol. Exped. 
to Arizona in 1895,' 17 RBEW. pt. 2 (1898), esp. 609, 628, 631 ; 
W. H. Holmes, ‘ The Use of Giold and other Metals among the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Chiriqui, Isthmus of Darien,' Bttll. S 
BE. 1887, esp. pp. 22-24 ; W. Hough, * Archeol. Field-Work in 
N.E. Arizona.' itep, (7.S. Nat. Mue. 1901. Washington, lih»3, 
esp. p. 342 ; H. J. Spinden. ‘ A Study of Maya Art,* Aletn. Peab. 
Mus., Flarv. ITniv.. 1913, v{. 1-286; R. Wallaschek, Primitive 
Music. London, 1893, esp. pp. 47, l( *6-107 ; T. Wilson, ‘Pre- 
historic Art,* Rep. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1896, esp. p. 694. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

GOOD. — See Good and Evil, Summum Honum. 

GOOD AND EVIL.— I. General defini- 
tion . — When we collate instances of their usage, 
we find that the meaning and implications of 
‘ good * and its oppo-sites are most varied. Let ns 
take at random ‘good measure,* ‘ a good beating * 
(which, curiously, is synonymous with a bad beat- 
ing), ‘a goo<l dinner,’ ‘ good music,* ‘a good knife,* 

‘ a good soldier,* ‘ a good intention,* ‘ a good man.* 
In the series scarcely two will be found wherein 
‘ good * means in the one precisely what it means 
in the other. In all cases, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its v^ue, and the meaning of 
‘good* or its opposite in any particular case de- 
pends on the point of view n-om which we judge, 
it may be almost a purely quantitative judgment, 
e.g. ‘a good ten miles.’ It may be a judgment of 
sensuous value, in which case ‘ good* = * pleasant* 
or ‘ agreeable,* e.g. ‘ it tastes good,’ * a vile odour.* 
It may be an ajsthetic judgment, e.g. *a good 
view,’ ‘bad music.’ It maybe expressive of the 
suitability or efficiency of tools, instruments, im- 
plements, etc., as means to particular ends, e.g. 
‘a good knife.* It may be a judgment of skill, 
e.g. ‘ a good marksman.’ Then come the senses of 
* good ’ and ‘ evil ’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive importance for our present purpose, good 
as well-6emp, good as well-c?oinp,evil as the opposite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of *good ’and ‘evil’ which shall include all the 
above varieties of meaning. Such a definition is 
given by Naville (Problem of Evil^ ch. i,), who puts 
it : ‘ Good is what ought to be, evil is what ought 
not to be.* To this two objections may be raised. 
(1) There is no valid application of ‘ought* to 
unthinking non-moral objects. In strictness of 
language, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
might to be of a particular quality is absurd. (2) 
‘What ought to oe* seems to apply better as a 
description of what is right. Ana, though the 
right and the good may largely be identical, the 
impli^tions of the two are different, and the differ- 
ence is worth marking and conserving. ‘Right* 
means according to rule. ‘ Good * means valuable 


for some end. therefore desirali^. Both in ‘ right* 
and in * good * there is referemoe to a standard or 
ideal; but, while ‘right* emphasizes the com- 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, ‘ ^ood * 
emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, if we 
wish such a broad general definition, we should 
say that the good in all its senses is the desir- 
able. and the evil is the undesirable (cf. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^. London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to m the summary of Iloyces statement : 

‘ By (rood. R8 we mortals experience it, we mean something 
that, when it comes or is expected, we actively welcome, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content. By evil In general as 
it is in our experience, we mean whatever we find in any sense 
repugnant and intolerable. . . . We mean [by evil] precisely 
whatever we regard as something to be gotten rid of, shrunken 
from, put out of sight, of hearing, of memory, eschewed, ex- 
~elied, assailed, or otherwise directly or indirectly resisted. 

ly good we mean whatever we regard as eomething to be wel- 
comed, pursued, won, grasped, held, persisted in, preserved. 
And we show all this in our acts in presence of any grade of 
good or evil, sensuous, aesthetic, ideal, or moral . . . whether 
you regard us as animals or as moralists, whetlier it is a sweet 
taste, a poem, a virtue or God that we look to as good ; or 
whether it is a burn or a temptation, an outward physical foe 
or a stealthy, inward, Ideal enemy that we regard as evil* 
(Studies of Good and Evil. 18). 

It may be noted that, in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as the undesirable, we are not 
committing ourselves to a hedonistic view. It is a 
false ps 3 'chology wliich maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, is 
pleasure. 

II. Good and evil active and passive.^ 
Wliile the definition of gotnl and evil as the desir- 
able and the undesirable respectively would prob- 
ably be universally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as Individuals begin to fill in the definite con- 
tent of the general notion, there will be nothing 
approaching unainiiiity ; and this fact constitutes 
one problem with which we must deal. But, before 
approaching it, it is best to draw a distinction 
between two kinds of good and evil. There is good 
which comes to us, and good which starts from us. 
There is evil which befalls us, which we sutler and 
endure; on the other hand, there is evil which we 
do. This is not represented as an absolute distinc- 
tion ; the two kinds are inter-related in a variety 
of ways ; still it is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find appropriate names for the two 
kinds. Fairhairn designates them physical and 
moral (Philos, of Christian Religion. 134), but 
‘physical* must be used in a somewhat unusual 
and perhaps scarcely justifiable senbc. 

* Physical evil means all the sufferings he may have to endure, 
whether bodily or mental, nervous or sympathetic, alike as a 
distinct individual and a social unit, alike as a natural being, 
fleshly and mortal, and aa a human being, sharing in the special 
history of a people and in the oolleotive fortunes and immor- 
tality of the race* (op. MX. 184 f.). 

Now, as regards the good and evil that befall 
men there will be little lack of unanimity. Health, 
strength, abundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of such like things will 
be classed as good universally. Sickness, accident, 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to which men are exposed will be as 
universally acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good and evil, men differ only in the 
number of goods and ills they know, and in the 
degree of importance which they attach to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how- 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, the good or 
evil that men do. we find an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
set forth and discuss the vanous ways in which 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. For that 
the art. Ethics and articles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is necessary to try to gather the signifi- 
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cftii 06 of the f&ct th&t there is no universal agree- 
ment among men m to what conduct is good and 
what evil. That is ^lain from consideration of 
the variety of view maintained in different systems 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when^ we consider the contrariety of opinion and 
practice among mankind in general. What in one 
place is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others 
cannot find words to express their abhorrence. 

* We hardly know of anything Just or u ijust which does not 

change its character with a cliange of climate. Tiiree degrees 
of polar elevation overturn the whole system of Jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines what is truth. . . . There is not a single 
law which is universal * (Pascal, Pensisg, ed. P. Faugdre, Paris, 
1844, u. 126 f.). * ’ 

This raises the problem, Are good and evil purely 
relative T Are we to say homo mensura T If * some- 
where east of Suez there ain’t no ten command- 
ments,’ have we simply to acquiesce in the fact, 
because others may be as right in their notions 
as we? 

III. Objectivity of moral xaw. — If we 
answer the foregoing questions in the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort has lost its spring 
and inspiration, ^ Further, morality which should 
be purely subjective and individualistic would not 
be morality at all. The ineradicable belief of every 
moral being is that the law he obeys, the ideal he 
strives to realize, are something of universal validity: 
valid for and binding on him not as AvOpuirds rts, but 
as AvOptoTTos ; binding on him not because of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
but in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

* The Moral Law has a real existence, there is such a thing as 
an absolute Morality, there is something absolutely true or false 
in ethical judtpnents, whether we or any numoer of huiuaii 
beings at any gix'en time actually think so or not. Such a belief 
is distinctly implied in what we mean by Morality’. The idea of 
such an unconditional, objectively valid. Moral Law or ideal 
undoubtedly exists as a psychological fact ' (Rashdall, Tliewry qf 
Oood and Evil, ii. 211). 

It is to be noted that, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, we find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
significance of them, and an ignoring of considera- 
tions such as profoundly modify the problem pre- 
sented by the indubitable facts. Is it really the 
case, as is alleged in the passage by Pascal part of 
which has been quoted, that ‘ truth on this side of 
the l^renees is error on the other’? If so, it can 
be on^y a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
a difi’erence of etiquette or such like. The theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of support 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its case largely by point- 
ing to the fact that the customs and institutions 
of different peoples vary. And it can bring out 
striking differences only by contrasting savage or 
semi-savage peoples with the civilized and cul- 
tured. That such difl'erence should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of growth. When customary morality 
has given place to reflective morality, and when 
we compare peoples that have reached approxi- 
mately the same degree of development, we find 
that differences in moral belief and practice are not 
so pronounced, not so much of a problem after all. 
And, 80 far as such difl’erence actually exists, we 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi- 
ments of ideas ana ideals. They ar^ from the 
nature of the case, conservative. The public 
* conscience * is usually ahead of them. ^ The most 
‘enlightened* members of the community are usu- 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, in comparing two communities, a difference 
in custom and institutions is not safely interpreted 
as the exponent of a like difference of moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the two differences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re- 
garded as means to moral ends, means of realizing 
ideals. And, plainly, difference of view as to ap- 
pmpriateness of means does not necessarily imply 
.qWergence of ends and ideals. Two individuals 
may identify themselves with the same end ; but, 
oecause one has more pow'or of insight and fore- 
sight, they may difl’er to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in reality more or less 
the end in view- -a fact of which all are 
painfully aware from their own experience. This 
IS shown, tc.r>, by the degree to which, and the 
facility with which, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent w'ay when it is represented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to what 
constitutes goodness common to the South Sea 
Islander and the missionary of a vastly higher 
morality. 

It is not here being argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually held by men do not vary after 
all. The point is that, in considering the signifi- 
cance of the manifold variety of moral belief and 
practice on which the theory of relativity of good 
and evil bases itself, we have to hear in mind such 
considerations as have been adduced, which go to 
show that great varieties are possible without any- 
thing like the same divergence of idea or ideal. 

Coming now to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, we may hold that a sufficient explanation 
of them also has been indicated above. The fact 
that men difl’er in power of insight and foresight 
explains not only wdiy they adopt difl’erent means 
as appropriate to the like ends, hut also why they 
identify themselves with quite different ends, and 
define their desirable in very different w'ays. This 
is just wiiat truth there is in the Socratic identifi- 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require the genius of an 
Aristotle to perceive that the good man is not 
merely one who know s what is good, or that the 
problem of moral evil is far from solution when 
Ignorance is aholislied. The statement of Socrates 
is no adequate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, hut it is an explanation of the fact that they 
differ in their views as to what goodness is. To 
know’^ wdiat is really desirable requires insight and 
foresight, and men difl’er in their conception of what 
is desirable because they possess these powers in 
varying degree. 

If thus the relativity of moral conceptions re- 
solves itself into a relativity of moral knowledge, 
it may seem that the problem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fours with, is indeed simply part 
of, the problem of the relativity of knowleclge, into 
which it is not our place to enter. There appears, 
indeed, to be an important difl’erence between the 
two questions. A moral ideal, it may he argued, 
is not a real thing in the way that the world of 
fact with which physical science deals is real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact is 
true, whether any individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objective constraint. On the 
other liand, it may be replied that the scientist will 
be puzzled to give an account of an ‘independent’ 
world, of a fact which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a ‘ “correspondence” between experi- 
ence and a Keality whose esse is something other 
than to be experienced* (Kashdall, op, cit, 211). 

The stages on the path of progress of science are 
marked by the derelicts of abandoned — because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous — hypo- 
theses, views which were held for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie, 
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with all reality now denied them, ‘ caloric,* ‘ epi- 
cycles,* various * corpuscles * and * vortices,* and the 
like. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien- 
tist in his pursuit of truth. But it is as easy for a 
sceptic, by adducing them, to adopt homo mensura 
as the answer to the question. What is truth ? as it 
is for another to argue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and contrast of viei^s 
held in various quarters. To homo mensura we 
reply : Beyond the truth and the good so regarded 
by any individual there is Truth and Good abso- 
lute; otherwise there is no meaning in speaking 
of progress ; what you call process is but change ; 
and you will have difficulty in aoducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of which he is already the standard of true 
and good for himself. 

We come back to the psychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that we have an idea that an un- 
conditional objectively valid moral Law or Ideal 
exists. We must ask, Is this idea capable of justi- 
fication ? What are its implications 1 

IV. IMPLICATIOJHS.^1. GodasMind.—Wehave 
the idea that an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does it exist ? Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in no human mind. We admit, 
with whatever criticism we pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their significance, that men do think differently on 
moral questions. We may also admit with Bash- 
dall that * there is no empirical reason for suppos- 
ing that they will ever do otherwise* (foe. cif.). 
The conclusion to which we are led, then, is that 
we must postulate a Mind in which the absolute 
Moral Law or ideal exists. God as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

*Only if we believe in the existence ol • Mind for which the 
true moral ideal is already in some sense real, a Mind which is 
the source of whatever is true in our own moral Judgments, 
can we rationally think of the moral ideal as no less real than 
the world itself. Only so oan we believe in an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, which is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. 
. . . Our moral ideal can only claim objective validity in so far 
as it can rationally be regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally existing in the mind of Qod. . . . The existence of God 
... is essential to that belief which vaguely and implicitly 
underlies all moral beliefs, and which forms die very heart of 
Morality in its highest forms. . . . Moral obligation means moral 
objectivity. That at least seems to be Implied in any legitimate 
use of the term. . . . Such a belief we have seen imperatively 
to demand an explanation of the Universe . , . which shall 
recognise the existence of a Mind whose thoughts are the 
sts^dard of truth and falsehood alike in Morality ana in respect of 
all other existence. . . . The belief in God ... is still a postulate 
of a Morality which shall be able fully to satisfy the demands of 
the moral consciousness ' (Bashdall, op, eit, ii. 212 f.). 

An alternative to this view is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding materialistic and naturalistic views 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed as an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, the mere freak of a min^ess, 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superim- 
posed on material phenomena consciousness as an 
epiphenomenon. liiis is not the place to ofier a 
criticism of Materialism or Naturalism {q,v,). 
We must hold it sufficient to say that, in our view, 
the Universe and morality require far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a short and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one will find that, after all, it is not an easy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, though it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
its implications, all the postulates it can be shown 
to rec^aire. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
in which exists the absolute moral Ideal. 

& God as Will.— This is not a postulate in the 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be an 
absolute ideal, there must be also a Will active in 
realizing it. As we shall soon see, when one con- 
templates the world, one might be excused for 
coming to the conclusion that nothing is so certain 
as that there is no superhuman will active in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, Gh>d as Thought — and for this 
reason, that thought apart from will does not 
seem to be a thinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces- 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separable is a very different matter. As we 
know them, the one always involves the other. 
To suppose that anywhere there exists Thought 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if we are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it must be a 
Mind which wills as well as thinks. As nothing 
can be said to be willed which is not thought of as 
it follows that God must will the absolute 
, the Ideal of which exists in His Mind ; and 
the Universe must have a purpose, an end con- 
ceived of as good by the Mina which wills it. 

It may be noted in passing that we do not re- 
gard the above considerations as a demonstration 
of a Theistic position or set them forth with ^at 
aim. It is possible for one to hold that there is a 
rational principle in or behind Nature, a funda- 
mental rationality in the Universe, while coming 
more or less short of Theism. Thus in Buddhism 
we find a profound belief in karma {q.v,\ an in- 
exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com- 
bined with an explicit aenial of anything like 
Theism. We are not concerned here to justify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms whicli seem 
to have theistio implications, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, mdeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate expression of the truth of things 
in proportion as our thought and language become 
va^e. 

Now, if there be a superhuman Mind which 
thinks and wills absolute Good, the question 
arises, Is that Good realized? If we admit that 
such a Good must bo realized — and we cannot do 
otherwise — we are immediately confronted with 
some of the most perplexing and painful problems 
that have occupied the mind of man, and we must 
now consider tiiem. 

V. Problem of ffr/L.— It is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of different kinds and raise different 
questions; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminus a quo^ and what 
the terminus ad qusm ? 

It is to be noted that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing form only lor 
those holding a Theistic view. Just in projiortion 
as God is held to be omnipotent, all- wise, all- 
loving, the * blessed and only Potentate,* the 
Creator, the Disposer of events, and so on, does 
the existence of evil become an ever deeper mys- 
tery. Only if there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, oan any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 
protest against the scheme oi things as we find it, 
if there is no One responsible for it, who, we con- 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it is. Of this Job, to whom 
the problem of evil was acute, has clear perception. 
* O that I knew where I might find him I that I 
might come even to his seat I I would order my 
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CftUM boforo hiudy and fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. I would know the words which he would 
answer me, and understand what he would sav 
unto me* (Job 23»-»). In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one~the problem of 
rAsotftcv ; ‘ SI Deus bonus est, unde malum ? ’ 

OF EVIL, — As men survey the 
facts of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied views as to the extent of evil. 
^ little do ills and evil bulk in the view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil as a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is com- 
pelled to admit he finds simple and adequate 
explanation lying on the very surface ; and lie is 
prepared to pronounce all things very good. 
Another everywliere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumjihant : the world is full 
of misery ; Nature is blind, reckless, indiscrimi- 
nating ; human life with all its pains, sorrows, 
defeated hopes, thw^arted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the living. 

* Life which ye prize is long-drawn agony.’ 


To the optimist who says ‘no wmrld could be 
better,’ the pessimist replies ‘ no world would lie 
better ; better that no world should exist than 
that there should he such a w’orld as we have.’ 

On the question as to the extent of evil, men 
wull give diflerent answers. Something has to be 
allowed for temperament and personal experience. 
But it is clear that, if any one take.s anything 
more than the merest siipeiiicial and tlie mo.‘»t 
contracted view’, it will be impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite as they should 
be. 'J'ake no more than external Nature as we 
find it. We have Wordsworth’s stanza : 


* One impulfle from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can.* 


On the other hand, we have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature : 

* In sober trut.h, nearly all the things which men are hange<l 
or Imprisoned for doing to one another, are nature's every<iay 
performances. . . . Nature impales men, . . . and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, stich as the cruelty of a . . . 
Domitian never surpassed. All this, Nature does with the 
most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice* 
{Essay on Nature). 

In Mill’s statement there is an element of rhetori- 


cal exaggeration, but for all that w’e may feel that 
it does more justice to the facts as we know them 
than the verse quoted. 

Pessimism is an advance on optimism, and is 
nearer truth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
case, that tliere is disorder in Nature, and that 
there are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experience ills which, by their 
number and the extent to which they can blight 
happiness and maim and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenliauer : 

* To me optimism, when it ie not merely the thoughtlew 
talk of Buch as harbour nothing but words under their low 
foreheads, appears not merely os an absurd, but also as a really 
vH/iked way of thinking, as a bitter mo. kery of the unspeakable 
suffering of humanity ’ World as Witt and Idea^ kng. tr., 

^ ^et it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centred optimism, which spr^ds a 
rosy light over all because of personal well-being, 
so there is such a thing as a no less shallow, in- 
sincere pessimism, a megalomania not uncomnion 
to youth, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism — a pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to The Weltsch^rZi so 
frequent at the stage of adolescence and not un- 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 


! its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pessimism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist ; they are theories of the origin, significance, 
and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
pessimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
be an u|3timi8t as holding that ‘ Good is the final 
goal of ill * ; that 

' Good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter change to Spring.* 

To s.ccept the pe.ssimistic estimate of the magni- 
tude of the problem does not involve the accept- 
ance of a pef cipiistic solution of the problem. 

The problem as noted is, If God is good, whence 
comes evil ? and we must consider — 

VTl. 2'he main types of solution that 

HAVE BEKS OFFERED,— It is easy to see how one 
might adopt the position : the world and life being 
what they are, either (1) God is not good; or (2) 
He is not omnipotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, it cannot be anything but good, and 
we must try so to interpret it. Each of those posi- 
tions has been adopted as explanatory of evil, and 
we may so ^oup tlio theories we consider. 

I. The view that God is not g^ood. — This is a 
convenient way of |;jrouping some theories which 
have little enough in common save that all hold 
that God (using the term in a wider than the The- 
istic sense, to denote the fundamental Principle of 
the Universe, the World-ground, or howsoever else 
lie or It may be named) is not good, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that the goodness of God 
is something essentially dillercnt from what we in 
every other case understand by goodness. 

(i.) First we consider Pessimism, Its estimate of 
the extent of evil we have seen to be not unjustifi- 
able. We must now look at its general account of 
evil. In brief, Pessimism holds that existence itself 
is evil, that non-existence is preferable to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desire for existence. 
Pessimism, both as a teuqieramental attitude of 
mind towards t^^e world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East rather than to tlie West. In 
modern times, however, there has appeared in the 
West a popular and more or less vague pessimism 
in poetry, and even in the philosonhy of the street 
corner ; a political pessimism (Nibilisra) ; and, 
what we are concerned with, a pessimistic philo- 
sophy. 

(a) Eastern (or ancient) Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest expression in philosophic Bud- 
dhism. Buddhism grew out of the current Brah- 
manism, and so far accepted its teaching. In that 
system the old simple Theistic Aryan faith had 
myen way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
(Brahma, Atman, or Paramatman), the source and 
goal of all existence, which in some dim way had 
willed existence in order to realize itself. A vast 
interval separates source and goal, and through 
it the wheel of existence turns, involving tor 
souls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they sprang. The ioul 
passes through one incarnation after another, each 
state of being with its conditions being determined 
by merit or demerit acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see how to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself is an evil, the 
evil. The soul craves for rest, and will never find 
it so long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong whicn binds the soul to the wheel. Hence a 
good deed is only a less evil for the soul than a had 
one, for it maintains the soul in being. 

Existence, then, seemed to Buddha to be eviL 
Life means sorrow, and the only escape from 
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sorrow is to escape from life. There is no God, 
only an impersonal inexorable Law (karm(t)^ which 
attaches fitting consequences to merit and demerit. 
Escape from evil is possible just in proportion as 
we retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
demerit, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirv&na. 

In thus holding that escape is possible. Buddhism 
may be said to be, after all, an cmtimism. At the 
best it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be desired, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to be consciously attained. 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the nrtt. on H^irvAna and Karma). 

{h) Western (or modem) Pessimism is represented 
in the systems of Schopenhauer and von Hart- 
mann. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a student of Ori- 
ental philosophy, and his pessimism is largely in- 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from, Buddhism as we 
have outlined it. We find in his Die Welt als 
WilU und Vorstellung the same estimate of life 
and existence as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as w'e find in Buddhism. In- 
stead of karma, Schopenhauer finds liehind and 
causative of all existence WUL Will is the Ding 
an Sich which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is the innermost essence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will is blind, stupid, and 
doping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 
If creation and life as we know them were the 
werk of a conscious Creator, ‘he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. He must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no better sport 
than to change himself into so lean and hungry a 
world.* Hence Schopenhauer rejects Theism, and 
finds in the transition from Theism to Pantheism 
a process from what is indemonstrable to what is 
absura. In his view the world is so bad that non- 
existence would be preferable {The World as Will 
%nd Idea, Eng. tr., i. 493, et al,). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen- 
hauer, though his originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the a posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an ‘ in- 
dubitable conclusion * that pain is greatly in excess 
of happiness, even in the case of the most fortun- 
ately situated individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
ject of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre- 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work towards the end of the world- 
process. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
BO simple nor so intelligible as that. Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits an unconscious Principle, 
but he diflers from his predecessor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. There 
is not merely unconscious Will from which all 
existence witn its miseries has sprang ; there is an 
unconscious Intelligence which is striving to undo 
the mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end, and the Absolute is 
good 08 seeking to realize it. And this end 
must the end for us also. We are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by surrender to life 
^th all its pains, not through cowardly renuncia- 
cwi we play our part in the world-process 
{Philwophie des Unbewussten^, p. 748). That act 
of umversal suicide which seemed the only rational 
thing must be postponed, indefinitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Absolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im- 
mediately produce other individuals to take their 
place {Das sittliche Beiousstsein, Berlin, 1879, p. 
476). Hence von Hartmann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(ii.) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disajmears as a problem, if we hold that the 
distinction of good and evil is different to God from 
what it is to us* In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., H. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. E. Taylor, and in a sense by von Hartmann. 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a super-moral ^here. The view in question is 
worked out in Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
(London, 1897), and Taylors Problem of Conduct 
(do. 1901). (It has to l>o noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author.) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 
position shortly. The view is that the spheres of 
Keligion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men are 
inapplicable to God. Owing only to the limita- 
tions of human nature we present some things to 
ourselves as bad. lieligious faith reveals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately nothing which ought 
not to be. Acts and principles of action which 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the task of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility in such a 
view. It may seem to humlue piety to be simply 
a comment on the text * As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts * (Is 56*). 
We all realize that God’s view of good and evil must 
difier in great measure from ours. But are we 
to say that this difference results in a sharpening 
or in an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God ? Either view is possible ; the former 
is the conviction on which all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view we are now consider- 
ing. That we should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our estimate of the degree to which any 
particular thing is good or baa is absolutely no 
ground for holding that to the Supreme Mind, 
with perfect knowledge, there is no real distinction 
between good and evil at all. To say that God is 
good ana yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our distinction between good and bad is contradic- 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
God, He is not good. If He does not feel about 
evil as we feel, only with far greater Intensity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worsiiip or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we ourselves 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themselves, and have nothing in reality oorre- 
sponding to them. 

* It is of the essence of the moral oonsolousness, u it sctiisllv 
exists, to daim universal validity; if it possesses no such 
validity, it is not merely particular moral Judtonents that are 
false and delusive but the whole idea that there is such a thins 
as an end which absolutely ouf^ht to be promoted, and that we 
have a power (more or less adequate) of determining what that 
something is* (Rashdall, ii. 270). ^The word **good** means 
the same In him [Qod] and in us, else it means nothing to us* 
(W. N. Olarke, OvkUiiu qf Christian Theotogy* Edin. 1898, p.89)b 

(lii.) The conclusion, God is not good, follows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
c^ricious, inexplicable thing, or which represent 
Him as permitting {if not willing) evU in order 
primarily to reveal certain of His own attributes* 
A God who wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no share, 
and which involves for them inexpressible suffering, 
can be called good only by affirming contradictories 
(cf. Kant, Dialectic qf Pure Practical Beaeon, t.). 
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3 . The view that God is not omnipotent. — The 
second group of theories is constituted by all that 
in various ways deny that God is omnipotent. 
Th^ hold that God is absolutely good and means 
^ood, but cannot carry out His purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles wliich 
thwart and retard His purpose. 

(i.) Here we have first various forms of Dualism 
(o.v.). We classify relevant dualistic theories 
thus: 

(а) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principles wliich have been ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil principle can create, 
and throws his works among the creations of the 
Good Principle : hence all evil (Iranian dualism). 

(б) Those which postulate the eternity of matter. 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and He made it as perfect 
as the intractable material would allow {e.g, 
TimcBus of Plato). What imperfection exists, 
therefore, is due to the matter, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
developed into the view that matter is inherently 
evil. In some Gnostic systems the world was 
renresented as the outcome of the evil, originally 
subsisting in chaotic matter, organizing itself into 
a Kingdom. And man is a microcosm ; the enemy 
of the highest principle within him is the material 
sensuous element, which is not merely, as we all 
hold, often the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil. Cf. art. Gnosticism. 

(c) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this in von Hartmann’s 


of positive disproof, but it is unsupported by the obvious And 
prirna fade evidence of exj-ierience ; and involves, the more it 
IB worked out, a ramifying network of difflculties only to be 
disguised by some mythological structure which itself is the 
greatest dilnculty of all ’ (op. dt. ii. S46f.l, 
the Pluralist may reply in Waras terms : 

‘ [The theory of pre-existence] involves a “ network " of assump- 
tions unquestionably ; but if it “ is certainly not capable of 
positive disproof," the objector is bound to show that the result 
of the whole is worthless. As regards this particular hypothesis 
of pre-existence, its complexity is rm advantage certainly ; but 
even so the disa(«\ antage is reduced in proportion as the separate 
assumptions are analogous with actual experience and consilient 
with each other’ ('fhe Realtr, of Ends, * Pluralism and Theism,' 
p. 404 f.). 

It is, however, a strange doctrine that the burden 
brought with any tluory should be primarily a 
burden of disproof for the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the interior of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of positive dis- 
proof, its assumptions are all analogous with actual 
experience and quite consilient with each other, 
and the objector may be unable to show that the 
result of the whole is worthless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still in want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theory of pre-existence must certainly be 
treated with respect. It is the belief of a large 
proportion of mankind. It has ever appealed to 
those who grajiple with the problem oi evil, and 
niany names may be quotetl in support — from 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Origen, to Kant and J. 
Muller. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from difficulty. But, obviously, to 
explain the taint of souls in this life by a ‘ fall ’ of 
created or emanated souls in a former life leaves 


system. It appears also in the view of Boehme 
(T 1624). Evil must have its root in God ; this root 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
by God love only. Yet it is a Divine element, 
broken away from the original harmony to become 
‘God against God’ {Morgenrotef xiv. 72). It 
appears also in certain Gnostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall within the 
Pleroma. A product of this fall is a Demiurge 
who is either ignorant of or hostile to the supreme 
God. 

Dualism of type (a) is on the whole optimistic in 
outlook. The evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished and destroyed. Type (6), on the 
other hand, tends towards a pessimistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. Existence in this world is 
evil ; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Essenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinomianism (Ophites and other 
Gnostics). 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence beat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of two tendencies within us. And Dualism 
explains the conflict by saying that it has always 
been so. It is an ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 

) We have next Pluralism^ a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into ^eat prominence, 
expounded by, e.y., W. Janies, Howison, and F. 0. 
S. Schiller. Pluralism, when thoroughgoing, asserts 
that God is limited ah initio by other beings, 
among whom He is only primus inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
proeess God is striving to rid those souls of 
Thus God is in no way, near or remote, resnonsible 
for evil. Pluralism (q,y,) is a Weltanschauung, 
and cannot be confuteu in a sentence. As to pre- 
existence (^.e.), if we say with Rashdall, 



the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that souls and evil are 
etenially pre-existent ; and the gain, it seems to 
us, is small, balanced against the difficulty of the 
enormously complex problems that immediately 
confront us. 

The metaphysical difficulty of Pluralism may be 
put thus ; if the monads are abHolutely separate, it 
IS not obvious how a cohihos can arise ; while, if 
they are inter-related, there is no intelligible sense 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(iii.) That the omnipotence of God is inherently 
limited is implied in all theories which represent 
evil as necessary. In some sense the necessity of 
evil must he an element in every attempted solution 
of the problem ; and hence in some sense it is true 
that evil exists because God, though perfectly good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is compatible with an adequate 
Theism ? Only the limitations necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable conception — limitations 
without which omnipotence is a totally absurd 
notion, meaning power not only to do all possible 
things, but to determine what is possible; an 
omnipotence which absolutely excludes impossi- 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argued upon by, e.g,, Schopenhauer and J. S. Mill. 

* The Creator is the author not merely of the world, but of 
possibility too. He mi{fht accordingly have devised this in such 
a way as to admit of a better world ' (Schopenhauer, Paxtrga, 
U. 167 ; cf. Mill, Thdsm). 

This meaningless omnipotence is denied as soon 
as God is conceived of as a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Omnia 
determinatio est negatio. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse iaii^age. 

Plainly God is limited by His own Being (Ha 
cannot deny Himself), by His own purpose, 

His own works. It cannot be otherwise. Wa 
should else have a Being to whom no predicates 
could be attached, of whom nothing could be firmly 
hoped. 

Hence in many quarters evil is represented aa 
necessary ; and, as noted, it most in some sense be 
so. The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil be necessary, is it not justifiable ? Can we 
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oondeinn what must be? If a thing ia necessari^, 
is it not in a sense good ? Even if we sajr, ‘ Evil 
must be, not in order that it may be for its own 
sake, but in order to be thwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the evil- 
doer may still justify himself. If we say to him, 
with Royce, 

* God's will is your will. Tes, but it is your will thwarted, 
scorned, overcome, defeated. . . . God wills you not to triumph. 
. . . And that is the use of you in the world ... to be willed 
down in the very life of which you are a part ' (Studies, p. 28), 
he may reply, ‘Your argument is irrelevant. It 
remains true that on your own showing I am ful- 
filling a useful and necessary function in the scheme 
of things. Without me you can do nothing ; your 
goodness were impossible without me to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in me to choose to con- 
stitute myself a round in the ladder of your ascent. 
Evil if justifiable in the abstract is justifiable in 
the concrete ; in the abstract it does not exist. If 
there must be evil, there must be evil-doers.* 

The possibility of evil is clearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of omnipotence to affirm that. 
And, as Royce himself shows the possibility of 
evil (Studies, iv. ), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil. It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to temptation than we have in resisting 
it. Hence the difficulty remains. Why did not God 
prevent the actualization of evil? It is not an 
adequate answer to say, God cannot prevent moral 
beings from choosing evil rather than good. For, 
if can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted He can and does, He could have done so 
all along without damage to their moral freedom. 
Besides, the other difficulty remains as to why 
moral beings should will evil. After all, there is 
much to be said for Lotze’s view : 

* Of all ima^able assertions the moat indemonstrable la that 
Che evil of the world is due to the validity of eternal truth ; on 
the contrary, to any unprejudiced view of Nature it appears to 
depend upon the definite arrangements of reality, beside which 
other arrangements are thinkable, also based upon the same 
eternal truth. If there were retained the separation . . . 
between necessary laws and the creative activity of God, in our 
view evil would undoubtedly belong not to that which must 
be, but to that which is freely created. Let us therefore . . . 
■ay that where there appears to be an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion between the omnipotence and the goodness of God, there 
our finite wisdom has come to the end of its tether, and that 
we do not understand the solution whioh yet we believe in' 
(Miorocosmus*, Edin. 1894, ii. 717). 

3. The view that evil is not really evil. — The 
view that what is to us evil is not evil to God we 
have discussed above. Here we deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils are not, when better ex- 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, ‘Partial evil is universal 
good.* And the most familiar expression of it is 
Pope’s Essay on Man, which is a summary of 
Deistio ^timism as represented by, e,g.. Boling- 
broke. The view is, ‘Whatever is is right,* i.e. 
there is really no evil. SuU’ering is to be borne 
with content because the evil sufiered is serving 
a great universal end. Nature is not to be re- 
buked for enforcing her laws at the expense of an 
individual. 

* Respecting msn, whatever wrong we call. 

May, must be right, as relative to all.' 

A similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil— -not in Pope’s dilettante manner — and in 
regard to the bearing of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil said nearly all that can be said. 
The Stoics, loo, regarded the world as perfect 
‘The nature of evil exists not in the Universe* 
(Epictetus, Enchir, 27). Evil is conducive to the 
best of the whole. Chrysippus and M. Aurelius 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though offensive bj itself, improves the 


iece as a whole (Aur. Med, vi. 42). ‘God has 

tted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everlastingly * 
(Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus). In reply to this 
position that partial evil is universal good, we say 
that it does not make the evil any less or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask. Why select me ? As Voltaire 
in Candiae asks, Why should Idsbon perish whUe 
Paris escaped? Was not Paris sunk m evil too? 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis- 
tribution. And, whatsoever its ellects, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

'It may be said that evil appears only In particulars, and 
that when we take a comprehensive view of the great whole 
it disappears ; but of what use is a consolation the power of 
which depends upon the arrangement of clauses in a sentence ? 
For what becomes of our consolation if we convert the sentence 
which contains it thus— The world is indeed harmonious as a 
whole, but if we look nearer It is full of misery?* (Lotse, 
Mieroeosmus*, U. 716). 

Another point emphasized by the Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
disciplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Christian strain in his de Providentia ; 
‘ Fragile are the plants that grow in a sunny 
valley.’ And so Epictetus (Diss. iii. 24) ; ‘ God 
sends me hither and thither, shows me to men as 
poor, without authority, and sick . . . not because 
He hates me . . . but with the view of exercising 
me and of using me as a witness to others.* This 
is all fine and true, but the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the suffering which de- 
stroys the very possibility of moral improvement, 
e,g, by reducing a mind to imbecility, or the fact 
that the evil inflicted seems utterly dispropor- 
tionate; the old question is, in fact, raised in 
acute form. Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is tn© only way in which He 
can educate them ? 

Still another consideration is urged by the Stoics 
which has also played a great part in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil is the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without which good is not conceivable. 
No evU, no good. This gives rise to different 
views, (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva- 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(b) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is easy to point out that evil is no 
mere negative. It is somethi^ quite positive 
which attempts to usuro good. Evil is nut merely 
good-less, but anti-good, it we may use the words. 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being guilty of the contrary vice, or, as we say, 
have only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good : 

'Things ars known to us only In relation to their opposites. 
. . . But the law need not be so interpreted as to require 
that these opposites must be absolute contrasts, tn order 
to consciousness, we must have change. . . . But change does 
not necessarily mean transilion to the entirely opposite state. 
. . . We should be oonneious of good without experience of 
positive Bin or evil, if there were within good itself cnange from 
one degree to another, or if there were varieties of good* 
(Davidimn, Stow Creed, p. 227). 

The position that evil is necessary if moral beings 
are to be good and do good has c^en in our view 
already. 

VIII. CoNCLUSlONS.’^V^e have seen that every 
proposed solution either leaves the old question 
unanswered or raises new ones. The proulem is 
for the human mind insoluble. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

‘There is a veil past which we cannot see,* ^ 
and the final and complete answer to *Si Deus 
bonus, unde malum?’ lies within. There are, 
however, considerations whioh so far lighten the 
problem. 

I. Metaphysical evil (the fact that we are finite) 
is no evil at all. * To be finite is unsatisfactory,* 
says Boyoe, hut it is scarcely a thing to oompliuii 
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if, as we actually find, the finitude is cap- 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
OToimd for hoping, this is destined to be immorUl. 
When knowledge cannot be extended, when poi- 
sibilities of^ discovery and invention have been 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitude 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
weep, 

2. Physical evil, the evil we suffer. — (o) If one 
ar^es, We can conceive the world and the con- 
ditions of life as better than they are, why are 
they not better ? the answer is : As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God’s demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from God a better world, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for^ man an easier task, that there shall be less 
which man has any share in producing. Th»> 
demand for a perfect world is the demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 


and unintelligible. As Iverach says, ‘the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making’ (see 
also Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religiony p. 69) ; and man himself is called to 
play a part in the making of it. He is not at 
home in the world as ho finds it ; by his labour he 
has to make it more of a home. Hence it seems 


inevitable that there should be suffering in various 
forms for him. Which is preferable — a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a better 
world, or a world which calls him to be a worker 
along with God ? 

(6) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
msike the history of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because physical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char- 
acter. With a new world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.e. not 


man. 

(c) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it is in this or that 
particular leads us whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to be changed when one 
change is proposed, but ultimately all things ; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one chang^e 
regarded as desiral^. Could we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find the last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, ‘this is 
the best of all possible worlds,* does not admit of 
demonstration, out neither does its denial. ^ We 
cannot prove that there is no more suffering in the 
world than is necessary for any good purpose, 
neither can we prove that there is more. And the 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

3. Moral evil.— There are ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, e,g, the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. SiN). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’s 
purpose to have in man not merely an intelligent 
fellow- worker, but a moral being who should bo 
partly the architect of his own character and 
worth. Again we ask which is preferable— -a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains ? a non posse peccare^ or 
a posse non peccare ? We note that Huxley answers 
that he would prefer the former ; 

*I protest that If some great Power would agree to make me 
always think what is true and do what is right, on condition of 
being turned into a sort of clock . . . I should instantly clots 
with the offer * (‘ Method and Resulte,' CoUeoted EsaayM, Loud. 

ISaa-M, i. 192>. 

But it may be doubted if many will agree with 


him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no battle ; and what is the worth of such a char* 
acter? The wine of life would be drawn under 
such conditions; man would have no share in 
working out God’s plan. Which is preferable— a 
grim fij^t, with the possibility of splendid triumph, 
or no battle at all ? 

The possibility of evil is necessaiy for a moral 
being. And the actuality of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which there rises any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de- 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela- 
tion of some X>iviutJ f.xcellences, which we regard 
as among the bent. Nor, though we migiit have 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
consequences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will appear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possibility, but the actu- 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
foreknowledge and wills a possibility which He 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His responsibility is not different from that of 
willing its realization (cf. Rashdall, ii. 343). We 
prefer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought is at the 
end of its tether. 

4. Connexion of physical with moral evil. — The 
problem of evil would be far less acute if we saw 
that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 
The greatest problem of all is the apparent indis- 
crimination with which good and evil fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations must be regarded. 

(a) We see but in part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say the least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Eoyce puts it, we see things in the 
temporal series ; the problem may be quite other 
sub specie atemitatis (World ana Indtviduai, ii. 
338 ff.). 

(b) For then, in particular, we should see how 
God’s government of tlie race modifies His govern- 
ment of the individual. God has the race to 
govern, and the race can be disciplined only in 
individuals. Hence there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difficult to hold that what is reasonable 
in men, who in various circumstanceB must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. 

(c) If we believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 
point of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If we 
believe that the conflict with evil shall result in 
final victoiy for good, that evil shall at last find 
its place in Reality only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, and, further, that we who have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed lhall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning of our burdens, and the explanation of onr 
problems, then at the worst life is lull of interest ; 
It is good to be, worth while to suffer and to 
fight. 

In brief, our view is: God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
witn our co-operation ; and in some sense evil is 
necessary that they may be revealed to os, and 
striven after by us. 

LiTiRATuas.— The main Biblical passages are On 8, Job, Pi 78, 
Ecclesiastes, 2 Oo 4, Ja On these there is a vast expository 

and homiletical literature, details of which cannot be driven hero. 
See also PUito. Protagoras, Gorgias, liepublie, Timctus ; Aris- 
totle, If team. Ethics (Peters* tr., liond. 1886) ; for the Stoics, see 
W. L Davidson, 7’Xe Stoic Creed, Edinburgh, 1907 ; Cicero, 
de Einibus (Yonge's tr„ Lond. 1883); for Plotinus, see B. A. G. 
Fuller, TAe Prwlsfn 0 / Evil in Plotinus, Oamb. 1912 ; Auras* 
tine, dr Civitats Dei, A.o. 426 (tr. M. Dods, Edin. 1871); 
Boethius, ds Cansolaticnc Philosophies, c. a.o. 626 (tr. Sing, 
Lond. 1897) ; Al-Far&bl, Fontes Queestionum, e, a.o. 950 (set 
M. Steinschneider, Alfarabi, St. Petersburg and Leipsig, 1800) 
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M. Maimonides, Dalalat cU’^aHrin {Mofeh N»huchim\ a.d. 
llM(Parii^ 1620; Fr. tr. 1866); G. Bruno, 'Z>e^/a Causa, Prin- 
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Boehme, Aurorat Amsterdam, 1666 ; N. Malebranche, Entre- 
tisns sur la mdtaphpsique, Paris, 1687 ; P. Bayle, * B^ponse aux 
questions d*un provinoial * (in QCuvres, The Hague, 1727-81), art. 

Maniohnans,* in Diet, histor. et critique Rotterdam, 1607 (Eng. 
tar., Iiond. 17S6-88); B. de Spinoza, SthieSy Amsterdam, 1677 
(tr. E. Willis, Lond. 1870); G. W. ▼. Leibniz^ Theodicie, 
Amsterdam, 1710 ; W. King*, An Essay on the Origin of EoU, 
Lond. 1731 ; A. Pope, Esmy on Man^ ao. 1732 ; J. Butler, The 
Analogy of R^igion, do. 1736 ; J. Edwards, Freedom the 
Willy Boston, 1764, The Great Christian Doctrine of Original 
Sisiy do. 1788, Dissertation eoneeming the End for which God 
created the World, do. 1788. 

Of more modem works, the following may be noted : 1. 
Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Appendix, Berlim 1704 (tr. 

J. H. Bernard, Lond. 1892), Religion innerhalb d. Grenzen d. 
blMsen Vemunfty Kdnigsberg, 1794 (tr. in T. K. Abbott's KanVs 
Theory of Ethics, Lond. 1883) ; F. W. J. Schelling, Philosoph. 
Untersuohungenuher d, Wesen d. menschlichen Freiheit, Lands- 
hut, 1809: G. W. F. Hegel (see J. M. E. MacTaggart,.$?fudt<!« 
in Hegelian Cosmology, Oamb. 1001); S. T. Coleri<^e, Aids 
to Rejleetion, Lond. 1826 (many reprints) ; F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, Der ehristliche Glau^^, Berlin, 1830-31 ; A. Rosmini, 
Teodioea^Turin, 1828 ; B. H. Blasche, Das Bbse in Einklang 
mit der Weltordnung, Leipzig, 1827 ; G. T. Fechner, uber a. 
hOohste Gut, do. 1846 : T. Reid, Works, Hamilton’s ed., Edin. 
1864, pp. 632-86; J. Young, BoU and Good, Lond. 1866; F. 
Rohmer, Gott und seine ^hdpfung, Ndrdlingen, 1867 ; A. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als WUle u. VorsMlung\ Berlin, 
1869 ; W. H. Smith, Oravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good and 
Evil, Edin. 1862; H. Lotze, MUerokosmus, Leipzig, 1856-64 
(Eng. tr., Edin. 1899); E. Duhring, Der Werth dea Lebens, 
Breslau, 1866 ; A. Conti, Dio s il male, Florence, 1865 ; J. 
McCosh, The Method of Divine Government, Physical and 
Morally Lond. 1867 ; E. Baltzer, Gott, Welt, u. Mensch, Nord- 
hausem 1869; R. Rothe, Theolog. Ethik‘i, Wittenberg, 1869; 

K. R. E. V. Hartmann, Philos, des Unbetouasten^, Berlin, 1871 ; 
H. Martensen, Die ehristliche AYAiA;(aIlgemeiner Theil), Gotha, 
1871 (Eng. tr., Edin. 1899); E. Nainlle, Le ProbUme du mal, 
Lausanne, 1868 (Er^. tr., Edin. 1871) ; J. S.MUl, Nature, Utility 
of Religion, and Theism, Lond. 1874 ; A. Ott, Le ProhUme du 
mal, Paris, 1888 ; H. Bergson, Essai sur les donnies imm4- 
diates de la eonscienoe, do. 1889 ; J. Sully, Pessimism'^, hond. 
1892; W. L. Davidson, Theism, do. 1893, lect. xii. ; J. Royce, 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1897, Studies of 
Good and Evil, New York, 1898, The World and the Individual, 
do. 1901 ; F. R. Tennant, The Origin and Propagation of Sin, 
Oamb. 1902; A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, Lond. 1902 ; H, Rashdall, The Theory of Good and 
Boil, Oxford, 1907 ; G. T. Ladd, Knowledge, Life, and Reality, 
Lond. 1909 ; W. E. Orchard, Modem Theories of Sin, do. 1909 ; 
J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, Gamb. 
1911 ; S. A. McDowall, Evolution and the Need of A tonement, 
do. 1912; J. Y. Simpson, The Spiritxud Interpretation of 
Nature, l^in. 1912 ; J. Watson, The Interpretation of Religurus 
Experience, Glasgow, 1912, leett. xi., xiL ; B. Bosanquet, Tfte 
Value and Destiny of the Individual, Lond. 1913. Further, the 
subject is treated in nearly all Philosophies of Religion (Scho- 
penhauer, Lotze, Pfleiderer, etc.), and Systems of Dogmatics 
(Aquinas, Oosterzee, Martensen, Hodge, etc.). 

w. D. Niven. 

GOOD NATURE.— -That quality of tompera- | 
ment which is evinced, outwardly, in easy and 
agreeable accommodation to the social environment, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two types of 
good nature are to be distinguished. 

(1) The first and more austere type consists in an 
attained orderliness of the sensibilities and a con- 
sciousness of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it is the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pious accord 
with natural law, to be attained by reasoned self- 
discipline ; psychically it is marked by evenness of 
mood, avoiding both exuberance ana depression, 
and it is generalized as right feeling (c^wd^eia), at 
finer fortitude than mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and right inclination which are 
conceived to have been the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) *the 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made,* or, more precisely, ‘the proper and imme- 
diate disposition to holiness.* Hence it is the 
source of natural morality and innate appreliension 
of the good. 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, is a fact of elementary p^chology 
— ^in no sense a prodnet of discipline. Kindliness 
and easiness are its salient traits, health and sound 


nerves its primary conditions. Over and above 
these is implied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (ill nature is as likely to be a result of lax 
and sodden as of hypersensitive nerves). It is to be 
not^ that such go^ nature is susceptible of culti- 
vation, suggestion and auto-suggestion being cap- 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usually 
results in plwsical benefit. Many of the cures of 
‘ Christian Science,* ‘ Mental Science,* etc. are 
1 rimarily cures of temperament ; the result is 
jnobably attained by inhibition (through sugges- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in effect, a centrally induced rest 
cure. ^ 

In its moral asi)ects good nature favours certain 
perils, such as over-readiness to 1)6 persuaded, or 
a too easy complaisance in abetting or condon- 
ing what should be morally repugnant. ‘Weak 
good nature* is a manifestation of deficient will (cf. 
ABOULIA), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to suggestion or in that temperamental laziness 
which appears in disinclination to fortify moral re- 
solution in irksome dire(;tions. It is tins aspect of 
good nature which has chiefly impressed itself upon 
the modem use of the terai, where it is wiciely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As a social virtue it sliouhl properly 
be cultivated between the extremes of hyper- 
conscientious scniple on the one hand and lax 
ooinpliance with social expediency on the other. 

H. Ik Alexander. 

GOODNESS. — The story of the Fall has a pro- 
found truth embedded in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awakening of man from a merely 
animal state to the consciousness of good and evil, 
of his transition from thoughtless innocence to 
purposed virtue or deliberate vice, of the introduc- 
tion of a new sense into the world, the sense Mdiich 
is named conscience. *A fall it might seem, just 
as a vicious man sometimes seems degraded below 
the beasts, but in promise and potency a rise it 
really was* (O. Lodge, Jfan and Nature, London, 
190.5, p. 91). Later, for all peoples that have a 
histo^, there has, somehow or other, come a time 
of reflexion, and with it there luis arisen ‘ a con- 
ception of good things of the soul, as liaving a 
value distinct from and independent of the good 
things of the body, if not as tlie only things truly 
good, to which other goodness is merely relative * 
(T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, Oxford, 
1884, p. 261). 

X. The Greek conception. — The ‘ good * (t6 
dyaObv) was made the subject of reflexion in all 
the f)hilosophical schools of Greece, and it is to 
Socrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Platonic and Aristotelian 
conception of virtue is final in so far as it defines 
the good as goodness. 

‘It markt the zreat transition, whenever and however 
achiev^, in the developnient of the idea of the true good 
from a state of mind in which it is conceived as a well-being 
more or less independent of what a man is in himself, to that 
in which it Is conceived as a well-being constituted by oharaoter 
and action ’ (Green, on. eit. o. 800). 

As a concrete ideal, however, the Greek concep- 
tion of virtue, limited as it necessarily was by the 
moral progress of the nation, is inadequate,^ For 
us, as tor Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
the powers of the human soul or the perfecting 
of man : for us, as for liim, the good for the indi- 
vidual IS to be good; but the idea of human 
brotherhood, whicn had no meaning for the philo- 
sophers of Greece, has achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral scepticism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
to a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
virtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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thia thought consistently, Plato was led to ‘the 
Absolute Good,’ or ‘the Idea of Good* rod 
dyaOov lUa [Bep, bk. vi.]), which is the source of 
all truth, all goodness, and all beauty. Its appre- 
hension by the soul is knowledge, its indwelling 
in the soul is virtue, its shining forth to the soi3 
(it may l>ethrougli the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of good- 
ness. Correcting the Fytliagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that God, not man, is the measure of all 
things. He believed that the ideal for each lower 
soul is to become dear to God and to grow like 
Him. 

Socrates further taught that ‘ Virtue is know- 
ledge.* Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
all the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its operations. Assuming that all motives 
are rational, he held that practical wisdom 
vffffis) is the sole condition ot well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly chooses the evil 
and rejects the good — a statement which owed its 
plausibility to the double meaning of the word 
‘good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in different 
spheres of action : to be pious is to know what is 
due to the gods ; to be just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not ; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

The principle that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub- 
sequent discussions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
suppose that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
few choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
}>hilo8opher8. Ordinary citizens who are brave, 
temperate, and just must have certain true notions 
of good and evil ; their right opinion comes partly 
from nature or ‘ divine allotment,* and partly from 
custom and practice. But for the perfecting of 
character and conduct, for the adequate prepara- 
tion of men for good citizenship and esjiecially 
good government, there is needeii the discipline of 
philosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long course of training. Practical 
excellence of character is the finished product of 
a liberal education. 

Aristotle’s famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices wliich are related to it as excess and defect 
makes goodness synonymous with prudence. The 
Epicurean sage, for wliom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
conduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his happiness. He determined the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
mensuration of the pleasant or painful conse- 
quences of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto himself (aMpKTfs), living in har- 
mony with the all-controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue from interest. This stern creed had a 
natural affinity with the Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freedom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoicism. But all the later Stoics sadly con- 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal sage and 
the actual philosopher. ‘ Ah, show me a Stoic I * 
says Epictetus. ‘ By the gods, I long to see one. 
Show me at least one wdio lies in the crucible in 
order to be cast. Pray do me this kindness. Pray 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight 
of a spectacle that I have not seen till now' 
{Diatr&, U. xix. 24 ff.). Experience proved that 


this type of goodness could not be realized. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
passionless sage was nowhere to be found. The 
ethical code whose dominant notes w^ere ‘ Endure * 
and * Refrain * could not be the final law of life. 

The philosophical endeavour to attain virtue or 
goodness by knowledge was prolonged for centuries, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
liome ; but it was a tour de force, which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic : the faint inurmurs of the schools scarcely 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling humanity. It 
was too intellectual : after all, men ‘ live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love. ’ It was too secular ; there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had source and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too superficial : man 
cannot really be moralized and meliorized unless 
he is first regenerated. ‘Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding ; it can only di^m follies, but not 
vices* (Martensen, Christian Ethics {IndividuaX], 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. 39). 

2. In the Old Testament. — The Hebrew prophets 
and poets do not analyze abstract ideas, out give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritual truths by 
which the moral life is generated, fostered, and 
perfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
m the will, behind which is the immutable charac- 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke their 
nation with an authority which is justified by their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. ‘Good and upright is 
Jahweh* (Ps 25®), requiring men to depart from 
evil and do good (34^*), condemning all who obliter- 
ate moral distinctions (Is 6“). He deepens the 
sense of sin till men cry in anguish, * There is none 
that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 14^**). But He 
is good and ready to forgive (86®). He is good to 
all (145®), and the moral ideal which He sets before 
men is beautifully simple : ‘Trust in Jahweh, and 
do good ’ (37®) ; * He hath showed thee, O man, what 
is good j and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?’ (Mic 6®). 

The Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive ; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of the Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very ditlerent from that of the rude nomads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canaanites. Under the discipline of events, inter- 
preted by the genius of spiritucu leaders, less and less 
importance came to be attached to outward right- 
eousness, more and more attention was directed to 
the hidden springs of action in the soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super- 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the triumpn of 
goodness lay not in the self-amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahweh’s making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law in men’s inward parts, 
and writing it in their heart (Jer 31*^"*®). 

3. In the New Testament.— Jesus both extends 
and deepens the prophetic conception of goodness. 
Absolute faith in tne goodness of God is the key- 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10^®), not because He is conscious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be perfected by struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the immeasurable contents of human, ^ as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him no action 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spirit of 
conduct ; He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the fundamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disengaging the principle upon 
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which they rest. To Him the only real good is the 
good self : make the tree good and the fruit will 
be good (Mt 7*^). He has an optimistic assurance 
of the triumph of goodness^ rejoicing even in revil* 
ings and i^rsecutions as part of the process through 
which evil is to be vanquished. In His view 
nothing can permanently withstand the power of 
loi^. * Man can only seek for truth and goodness, 
and if for a tiine he turns his energies against the 
good cause, it is not in the spirit of a TOing who 
desires evil — for man is not a devil, but in his real 
being ** a son of God ** — but in his confusion of the 
true with the false* (John Watson, Christianity 
and Idealism, Glasgow, 1897, p. 93). In the Urn 
of Jesus the image of goodness rises as a universal 
example. The moral ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is active and triumphant in Him. In 
contemplating Him men for the first time really 
‘ feel how awful goodness is, and see virtue in her 
shape how lovely.* 

* Religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on this man as the ideal representative and guide of humanity: 
nor, even now, would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to And 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract to 
the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life ' (J. S, MiU, Three Eeeaye an Religion, pop. od,. 
London, 1904, p. 107). 

His goodness is so far from being a possession to 
be enjoyed by Himself alone that it is communi- 
cated everywhere to faith ; and, inasmuch as His 
followers are transfigured into His image (/xeraMop- 
[2 Co 3**j), He becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, pledged to secure the ultimate vic- 
tory of His Divine ideal of goodness. 

4. In modern speculation The problem of the 

nature and sanction of goodness has, for three 
centuries, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
modem Europe. Every thinker has had the task 
of squaring his ethical conceptions with liis general 
view of man’s place in the cosmos. The school 
of Hume, for which the human mind is merely a 
bundle of stetes of consciousness, can recognize no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi- 
ness, so that the noblest character is merely a 
means to an end — the promotion of pleasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the go^ will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
external facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is bound to obey a categorical imperative, 
the content of which is given in the formula : * Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou canst 
at the same time will to become a universal law * 
{Mttaphysic of M orals, sect. ii. ). Character, which 
Novahs CSchnften, i, 242) defined as ‘ein vollkom- 
men gebildeter Wille,* is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. The pleasures and pains of life are 
but part of the raw material out of which character 
18 created. Grant that ‘ the attempt to establish an 
absolute coincidence between virtue and happiness 
IS in ethics wliat the attempting to square the circle 
or to discover perpetual motion is in geometry and 
mechanics’ (L. Stephen, Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepancy, which so perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated. The presence of snlFcring 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than pleasure; here the Stoics were absolutely 
right. To inquire after the utility of goodness 
‘ would be like inquiring after the utility of Gotl’ 
(Carlyle, Miscellanies, i. 48). What gives the moral 
life Its Divine sanction ‘ is the d,iscovery that your 
gaming ideal is the everlasting real, no transient 
brush of a fancied angel’s wing, but the abiding 
presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls ’(.L 
Martmeau, Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, i. 12). 

5- Relation to evolution. — The doctrine of evolu- 
tion has shed a new and liewildering light upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of good ness. It 


has raised anew in the acutest form the old quee* 
tion whether the Soul of the world is just—whether 
goodness in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta- 
tion of the Absolute Good. Huxley was impressed 
by *the unfathomable injustice of the nature of 
things I ; he affirmed that * the practice of that 
whi(m is ethically the best — what we call goodness 
or virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in 
all respects, is opposed to that which leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence * ; he 
in fact denied the possibility of identifying * the 
power which makes for righteousness’ with ‘the 
powOT behind natural evolution ’ {Evolution and 
Ethics, London, 1893, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on the 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; he glorified brute strength, superior 
cunning, and all the qualities that secure success 
in the struggle for life ; he demanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and he thought^ he foresaw, as a new Messiah, tne 
Sn^nnan wlio is jenscits von Gut und Bose, 

It is probable that there is much more real good- 
ness in Nature than either Huxley or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is not so ‘ red in tooth and 
claw’ as she has been painted; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 
a principle of altruism (j.v.), a struggle for the life 
of others (H. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 29 ff. ). Science cannot disreganl 
the principle of continuity, and the future evolu- 
tion of humanity will be as much a part of tlie 
cosmic process as tlie past. But that which is 
natural is first, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. We are allied to that which is above us 
as well as to that which is beneath us. Nature is 
so imperfect that the Stoical doctrine of life in 
conformity with her-— sentimentally accepted by 
Rousseau and fiercely by Nietzsche — is not enough 
for the moral guidance of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet ‘ In Harmony with 
Nature ’ : 

* Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but mort. 

And in that more lie all his hopes of gotkl.' 

LiTSRATuas.— P. Janet, The Theory of Rorale, Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1884 ; T. Martineau, Tywe of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 
1885; W. Wallace, Natural Theology and Bthxoe, London, 
li^8 ; A. Seth Pringle- Pattison, Jfan'i Flaee in the Coemoe^, 
Edinburgh and London, 190Z ; H. Sidgwick, Outlinet cf the 
Uutory of Ethiee^, liondon, 1902 ; R. A. P. Rogers, 
UieUrry of Ethicn, do. 1911 ; W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendeneiee 
»n Ethics, do. 1904 ; R. Eacken, GeUtige StrOmungen der 
(^enwart, Leipzig, HKW ; E. Westcrmarck, Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, 2 vols., London, 190(M)8. 

James Strahan. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ‘ illwill,’ denote 
by their etymology distinctively moral character- 
istics fopned by voluntary effort in contrast to the 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as ^ood nature or ill nature. But there is a certain 
fluidity in the use of the terms, so that, like their 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and rnalevolence, 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of wUl. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability (g'.e. ). It 
IS the disposition or willingness to love, thongh 
it does not, like amiability, suggest that this is 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. Clark Murray. 
GOOD WORKS.-~See Merit. 

GORAKHNATH.— The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of K&nphaU, or split-eared. Yogis 
(see Yoals). The name is a corruption of tae 
older Skr. form Oorakgandtka, ‘Lord of cattle- 
herders,* or, possibly, ‘Lord of Gorak^a’ (see 
l^low). His date is unknown, the three most 
circumstantial legends concerning him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain can be gathered 
from them. In Nepal he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. A.D.;* 
in Northern India he is represented as a contem- 
poro^ and opponent of the reformer Kabir, who 
flourished in the 16th cent. ;* while, in Western 
India, one Dharamnftth, who is said to have been 
his fellow-disciple, appears to have introduced the 
K&nphat>a doctrines into Kachchh at the end of the 
14th century.* If the traditional relationship be- 
tween Dharamnath and Gorakhn&th can be estab- 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The Kanphata Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far beyond Gorakhnath. All authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord- 
ing to some, twenty -two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
nath, a disciple of Adinath and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Buddhist deity Arya A valokiteSvara. Some make 
Adinath the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back.^ All traditions state 
that the disciple Gorakhnath was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of the Kanphatas. The Kanphatas 
themselves fall into two groups — those of Hindu- 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
Gorakhnath, and those of Western India, who 
refer their immediate origin to his fellow-disciple 
Dharamnath. Several Sanskrit works are attributed 
to Gorakhnath,* which may or may not be genuine ; 
but the most authentic account oi the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the Gorakhn&th-kl Go^thi^ 
a modem Hindi work reporting a controversy 
between him and Kabir, and written by a partisan 
of the latter.* These do not differ from those of 
other Saiva ascetics ; for an account of them, see 
art. Yogis. 

In Indian legend Gorakhnath is ubiquitous and 
all-powerful. He was the patron saint of the State 
of Gorkha (Skr. Gorak^a), for many years the 
rival, and ultimately the conqueror, of the adjoin- 
ing State of Nepal, of whicli the protector was 
Matsyendranath. It is from Gorkha that our 
‘ Gurkha ’ soldiers take their name. Tibetan tradi- 
tion ^ claims Gorakhnath as a Buddhist magician, 
and states that his Kanphata disciples were also 
originally Buddhists, but oecanie followers of ISvara 
(i.c. Saivas) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the 12th cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musaliuan conquerors.* 

Another Nepal legend makes Gorakhnath cause 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
exp^ient of collecting all the sources of water 
and sitting on them. Buddhist and Brahmanical 
traditions differ as to the method by which the 
water was released, but the episode is one of the 
most important in the cycle of old stories which 
forms a preface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.* 

Gorakhnath has long been deified in India 
proper, and legend gives him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even Brahma, the god of Fate, and 
command him to alter a person’s destiny.^* Soiiie- 
times he is shown as greater even than Siva 

1 S. Wvi, Le Nival, Paris, 1906, i. 847 ff. 

* n. H. Wilson, Religi<m» SecU of tJu Hindu*, London, 1861-62, 


I. 218. 

4 Of! JPA’Q iL^lllsi] 279, and Dalpatr&m Pripjivan Kbakhar, 

best known are the Gorak^arfatoA-a, the Chaturafitya- 
*ana. ihoJildnamria, the yogaehinidmanit the Yogamahima/n, 
the )rogaMiddhdntapaddhat%, the Kivskamdrtao^i and the 
SiddhoMddhAntapaM^ 

T TOi^&thaf d** Suddhismu* in Indien, tr. Schlefner, 
Bt. Petersburg, 1869, pp. 174, 266, 328. 

• Por^the^Buddhlst story, see D. bright, 

Oambridire. 1877, p. 140 ff, ; and, for both, L6vl. 1. 848 ff., 861 ff. 

wof. W Orooke's note to the story of Gugk, JA xxiv. 
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himself.^ His principal shrine is at Gorakhnftth 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Buchanan-Hamilton.* The local tradition is that 
Gorakhnath is identical with the Supreme Being. 
In the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
Panjab,* in the Treta Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the Dvdpara Yuga (Copper Age) at 
Hurmuj (I Hormuz), and in the Kiui Yuga (or 
present Age) at Gorakhmadh! in Kathiawar.* He 
also for some time resided in Nepal. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled The Song of Kin^ 
M&nik Chandra,^ current in the Rangpur District 
of Bengal, his immediate disciple, the HadI Siddha, 
a magician of great power, was a kind of domestic 
chaplain to the terrible queen Mayana, and induced 
her son, King Goplchandra, to abandon his king- 
dom and to become an ascetic for twelve * years. 
During this time Goplchandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and perform menial ofiices to a 
common harlot. The HadI Siddha was himself a 
sweeper by caste — a fact which, in the locality 
in wnich the poem is current, implies nameless 
abomination, liangpur lies outside the traditional 
Aryan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. The poem, more- 
over, contains numerous traces of Buddhist influ- 
ence.^ 

The legend of Goplchandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A popular, and widely 
spread, version makes Gorakhnath himself convert 
the famous King Bhartyhari and induce him to 
adopt an ascetic career. According to others, the 
name of the hero is Gopichand, and sometimes 
Gopichand-Bhartrhari.* indeed, the association of 
Gorakhnath and Bhartyhari forms the theme of a 
drama by Harihara, the Bhartfharinirveda (tr- 
Gray, JAOS xxv. [1904] 197-230). 

No legend is more popular in Northern India 
than that of Gflga, of which several versions have 
been published.* Here not only is Gorakhn&th the 
wonder-working saint who is re^onsible for the 
birth of the hero ; he is also the Detis ex machina 
who ever and anon appears to help him. It is in this 
story that, as we have seen, with this object he 
bends even Fate to his will. 

So also in other important folk-tales, such as 
those of Pflran Bhagat, and of Kdja Kas&ltl, he 
takes a most prominent part.^* In fact, in the 
popular religion of India he is the representative of 
l^iva, or even a form of that god himself — a char- 
acter which is consonant with tlie literary tradition 
that he was a great teacher of the Saiva religion, 
and an opponent of the mediaeval Bhakti-mftrga 
reformers of northern India. 

1 Cf. G. A. Grierson, JASBe xlvil. pt. i. p. 189 ff. 

* Ap. Montgomery Martin’s JSastem India, London, 1888, 
il.484. 

• According to D. Ibbetson, Outline* of Panjdb Ethnography, 
Oalcutta, 1883, ft 628, the KftnphatA Yogis are specially strong in 
the higher Pan jab Himalaya, where Siva is worshipp^. There 
they perform seml^acerdotal functions. 

4 Cf. BO viii, [1884] 155, 446. 

4 Edited and translated by G. A. Grierson in JASBe xItIL 
pt. i.p. 186 ff. 

4 Bo, Gorakhn&th shuts up the rain for tu>elve years, and wm 
one or the tvoeive disciples of Matsyendranath. 

t Of. Dinesh Chandra Sen, Hiei. of Bengali Language and 
Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 66 ff. 

8 Cf. G. A. Grierson, ‘ Two Versions of the Song of Gopl 
Chand.’ JASBe Ivi. pt. L p. 85 ff. ; and W. Crooke, TC, Oal- 
cutta, 1896, lii. 163 ff. 

»E.a. W. Crooke, PR^, London, 1896, U. 211, and I A xxiv. 
49 f. (in the latter there are references to other versions); 
J. M. Douie, PNQ i. [1888] 8 ; R. Temple, Legend* of (As Pms- 
jdb. Bombay, 1884-1900, i. 121 f. and ill. 261. 

1* For these, and others, see B. Temple, o/p, eft.. Index, t.v. 
* Gorakhn&th.’ According to a tradition of the Nep&l Thr&i, 
during Tudhirihira’s journey through the litm&laya to heaven 
bis brethren fell behind and perished one by one. Only Bhima- 
sena survived. He was saved by Gorakhnftth, who made 1^ 
king of Nep&l (Grierson, 188). 

uCf. G. 8. I^onard, *>iote8 on the K&nphatft Yogis,* I A vtt. 
299. For Bhakti-m&rga, see ERE U. 589 a. 
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GORAKHPANTHI-GORGON 


It is difficult to sift any grains of truth from 
this heterogeneous mass of fable. If Goraklindth 
is not a purely mythical personage— a reflexi^ in 
the popular mind of the great Saiva doctor Sah^ 
karacharya~it is probable that the literary 
account of him is correct, and that he did 
convert Nepal from MahEyana Buddhism to Saiv- 
ism. He may himself have been a native of the 
Himalaya, where, alongside or in spite of Bud- 
dhism, the worship of Siva has always been 
prevalent. We have seen that in the western 
Himalaya, north of the Panjab, his followers, the 
Kanphata Yogis, still perform sacerdotal functions. 
Ih on the other hand, his name merely meaps the 
‘ Lord of Gorak^a,’ it may simply represent Siva as 
the guardian deity of that State ; and the con- 
version of Nepal may refer to the historical fact 
of the Gorkha conquest of the country^ which was 
under the protection of the Buddhist Arya Avalo- 


GORGON (from Gr. yopyds, * terrible,’ * wild,’ 

* fierce ’ ; cf. O.Ir. garg, * wild,’ * rough * ; M.H.G. 
karCi * strong,’ * violent ’ ; Kuss. zarkij, ‘ angry,’ 

* quarrelsome ’ ; Slav, groza, ‘ horrid * ; Ir. grdin^ 

* ugliness ’ [see Prellwitz, Etymol. Wdrterbuch\ 
Gottingen, 1905, and Boisacq, Diet, Uymol,^ 
Heidelberg, 1907 IT., 5.v.]). — The Gor gons are to 
the modern mind three mythological beings of 
hideous form and evil character, one of whom, 
Medusa, was slain by Perseus. Her terrible face, 
later conceived of as beautiful, had power to turn 
men into stone. Her head, cut off by Perseus, was 
put by Athene in the centre of her shield ; it v^as 
called the Gorgoneion. We now know that the 
Gorgons took their rise not in mythology but in 
ritual, and that they are expressions (‘ projec- 
tions ’) of a very primitive religious emotion. It 
is unnecessary nowadays to spend time and space 
in examining bygone attempts at interpreting the 



Fio. 1. Gorgon on Rhodian Plate. 


kitei^vara (Matsyendranath). Such an explanation, 
though well-suited to the state of affairs in Nepal, 
will not account for the prominent position occu- 
pied by Gorakhnath in the folk-religion of the 
plains of India. 

No connected account of Goraklinfiih has hitherto 
been written. The subject is well worthy of further 
investigation, for it is of considerable importance 
in the religious history of India. But such a study 
must be undertaken on the spot, by a scholar con- 
versant not only with Indian literature, but also 
with ethnology and folklore. 

Litbraturr.— T he authorities for the various statements con- 
tained in this article will be found in the footnotes. 

G. A. Grierson. 

GORAKHPANTHl. — A name sometimes used 
in Northern India for the Kanphata Yogis, as 
disciples of Gorakhnath. See artt. GSorakhnAth 
and VoGts. 


mythological Gorgons, as, e.g , , storm-clouds. Such 
attempts were possible only when it was supposed 
that the concept as well as the name of Gorgon 
was confined to the Greeks. We now know it to 
be world-wdde. What the Greeks did here, as 
•so often elsewhere, was by their fertile l>lay of 
fancy to conceal a simple fact — the use oi ritual 
masks for magical and especially for apotropseic 
purposes. The Gorgon as monster sprang from 
the Gorgoneion, the terrible face or head ; not the 
Gorgoneion from the Gorgon. 

Tne primitive Greek had, in his ritual, a grin- 
ning mask, with glaring eyes, protruding beast- 
like tusks, and pendent tongue. He called it 
gorgoneion. He used it, as the savage does to- 
<lay, to scare away evil things — his enemies in the 
flesh and his gho-stly enemies. He wore it on his 
shield ; he placed it over his house ; he hung it 
on his oven ; doubtless, though here precise evi- 
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dance fails us, he dan6ed with it as a mask at his 
ritual dances. IVIost anthropological museums 
contain specimens of gorcwnciovi, - like dancing- 
masks ; the Museum fur Volkerkunde at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is perma- 
nently to make an ‘ ugly face ’ for prophylactic 
purposes. 

Ritual masks hill into disuse, but still the pic- 
tures of them went on, on pottery, as the blazon 
of shields ; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin n‘gis which had once been the onli- 
nary dress of her people, but on her breast she 
wore the Gorgoneion, the beast’s head, humanized 
by degrees, but always made frightful. The 
Greek, being always curious as to causes and a 
born story-teller, asked the question whence came 
the bodiless dreadful liead : it must have been 
severed from the body of a monster, the monster 
must have been slain ; a slayer was provided — the 
hero Perseus. The name Gorgoneion presupposes 
the Gorgon, but the conception of the monster 
rose out of the bodiless head, the mask. 

Our earliest literary notice of the Gorgon bears 
out this inter])retation — that the head is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
for it. Odysseus in Hades (Od. xi. 6.3311*.) desired 
to hold further conver.se with dead heroes, but, 

* Ere that might he, the ghosts tiironged round in myriads 
manifold, 

Weird was tho magic din they made, a pale-green fear gat 
hold 

Of me, lest, for riiy daring, Persephone the dread 

From Hades should send up aii awful inomtar’a grizzly hrad.' 
It would h.ave been more natural and etlicac4<ms 
for Persephone to send uf) the monster herself, but 
there was no monster, only a grizzly head {yopyelrfp 
K€<l)a\r}v). In early representations in art the 
dreadful head is always prominent ; and the body 
like a mere appendage tacked on. This is clearly 
seen in lig. 1 from an early Ilbodian plate in the 
British Museum {JIIS vi. [1885], pi. Ux.). Here 
the ‘ ugly face ’ has been furnished with a body 


— not a human monster. Art has been at work to 
make it more hideous : the staring eyes are sur- 
rounded by a pattern in spots ; the upstanding 
hair, which sometimes develops into snakes, is 
well shown, and the tongue protruding from tho 
wide grinning mouth ; the mouth grins in order 
the better to show the teeth. The gesture of 
putting out the tongue to show aversion survives in 
the street-hoy of to-day. The origin of the gesture 
seems to be not so much to show disgust as to 
elect some Ij artful substance from the mouth. 
The religions content h. the same as that of spit- 
ting — at first to get rid of evil, then to avert it. 
We may compare the (Jreek word for winnowing- 
fan, TTTi'Joj/, or the spitter, i.e. the rejecter of chaff 
(see art. Kan, vol. v. p. 754). If w^e were to give 
such action a specialized name, we should have to 
call it not apotropauc but apoptuic. 


Fio. 2. Gorgon on Corinthian Vofle. 

In fig. 3 we have a Maori staff in the present 
w'riter’s possession decorated with a Gorgoneion. 
With such staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad- 
vance ugainst their enemies to frighten thorn by 
showing the ‘ugly face.’ The protruding tongue 
forms the front of the staff; the tongue is elon- 
gated out of all proportion, and at first sight the 
Gorgon-hoad is not easy to recognize. But all the 






Pio. 8. A Maori Staff with a Gorgon-head. 


and four wings; the monster thus compounded 
holds two birds in heraldic fashion like ‘ Lady-of- 
Wild-Creatures ’ (irirria BripHy). She has developed 
from an * ugly face ’ into an evil demon. ^ 

In fig. 2 we have a Gorgon from a Corinthian 
vase at Munich. Here it is evident, from the long 
drooping ears, that the ‘ ugly face is that of a beast 


usual features are present : eyes filled in with 
enamel, overhanging brows, nose, mouth, and, 
inside the latter (invisi]>lo in fig. 3), a row of 
teeth. The face is, however, so subordinated to 
the long, highly decorated tongue that its mean- 
ing' might easily lie lost. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that the the- 
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atrical masks of Dionysos retain the wide open > 
month (see Masks). The gorgontion is, in fact, \ 
only one particular form of a dance-mask. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the religion of i 
fear~>it is Terror incarnate. 

See also art. Graiai. ! 

LmRATURB. —For Gorgron mythology, see Roscher and Darem- , 
berg-Saglio, i.v, 'Gorgonen*; for ritual origin: J. E. Harri- 
son, Proleg. to Study of Qr, Rel.t Oamb. 1903, pp. 187, 197 ; 
tor Gorgons in modern Greece and their relation to Sirens: 

J. C. Lawson, Modem Or. Folk-Lore^ do. 1910, pp. 184-190 ; 
for an attempted Interpretation of the combat of Perseus 
and Medusa as a fight between octopus and lobster: F. T. 
Elworthy, * A Solution of the Gorgon Myth,* in FL xiv. [1903] 
253, and ERE r. 609 ; for the Gorgoneion on Athene's oegie as 
a beast's head : W. Ridgeway, in JUS xx. [1900] p. xliv.; for 
the Gorgon mask : M. Mayer, * Mykenische Beitr&ge,* in Jahr^ 
buck d. areh. Inat.^ Berlin, 1892, p. 201. For a rich collection 
of material, see O. Gnippe, Or. Mythol. und Religion^eeeh., 
Munich, 1906, Index, ».v. * Gorgones.' 

J. £. Harrison. 

GOSAIN, — I. Name and distribution. — The 
name in its varied forms (Gusflin, Goswami, Gos&mi, 
Swftml, Sami) comes from Skr. gosvdmin, * master 
of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of 
‘one who has brought his passions into control.’ 

It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 
Census of 1901, being most numerous in Bombay, 
KajputanS,, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
Berar. 

2. Classification. — The term is ill defined, and 
its import varies in difierent parts of India. The 
most convenient d^tinction is between the Saiva, 
or worshippers of Siva, and the Vai^nava, or wor- 
shippers of Visnu. 

(a) ^aiva Gosdins , — The most respectable mem- 
bers of this Order are the spiritual descendants of 
the great South Indian teacher, Sahkarachfiiya, 
the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, 
who lived in the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D. 
He is said to have had four principal disciples, 
from whom the ten divisions of the Order — hence 
called the ‘ ten-named,’ or Da^n&mi Dandis— orig- 
inated. These are: Tirtha, ‘shrine’; A^rama, 

‘ order ’ ; Vana, ‘ wood * ; Aranya, ‘ forest,* ‘ desert * ; 
Sarasvati and Bliaratl, the goddeasesof learning and 
speech ; Puri, * city ’ ; Giri and PArvata, * a hill ’ ; 
and Sagara, ‘ the ocean. ’ Each member adds to his 
own name that of the group to which he be- 
longs— e.p. Ananda-giri, Vidy-ftranya, KAma- 
Asrama. 

* There are hut three, and part of a fourth mendicant class, 
or those called Tirtha^ or IndrOt Airainq, Sareuvati, and 
Bharati^ who are still regarded as really Safikara’s Daxidis. 
These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and about 
Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters; but 
amongst the most respectable of them are to be found very 
able expounders of the Vedanta works. Other branches of 
Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious 
sect The most sturdy beggars are also members of this Order. 

. . . Their contributions are levied particularly upon the 
Brahmanical class, as, whenever a feast is ^ven to the Br&hmans, 
the Dav4^ of this description present themselves as unbidden 
guests. . . . Many of them practise the Yoga, and profess to 
work miracles. . . . The remaining six and a naif members of 
the Daindmi class, although considered as having fallen from 
the purity of practice necessary to the Daxd^, are still, in 
general, denominated Atits (Skr. afita, " passed away, liberate 
from worldly cares and passions”]’ (H. H. Wilson, Religwue 
Seete of the Oindue^ i. 203ff.X The Dapdi derives his name 
from the fact that he carries a small wand {daxd^) with several 
projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, 
a colour which comes down as the garb of religious persons 
from the Br&hmatia and Epic periods (A. Weber, Hint, of Indian 
Literature, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 78). In this cloth his 
Brahmanical cord Is supposed to be enshrined. He shaves his 
head and beard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 
rubs himself with ashes, prritiably in the first instance taken 
from the sacrificial fire, with which he purifies himself, repels 
evil spirits, and acquires mana (ct. J. E. Harrison, Prolog, to the 
Sj^y of Gr. Hel., Cambridge, 1908, p. 492®. ; L. R. Parnell, 
The Evolutirm of Religion,, Oxford, 1906, p. 100). He usually 
wears on his forehead, as a charm or amulet, and as a mark of 
his Order, a triple transverse line, made with sacred ashes. He 
subsists on food obtained ready dressed from the houses of 
Brfihroans once a day only, and this he receives in a small clay 
pot which he alwa 3 rs carries. The main distinction between 
the Davd* ^ud the Atit Is that the latter does not oarry the ^ 


staff, possesses clothes, money, and ornaments, prepares 1^ 
own food, and admits associates from castes other than she 
Br&hman. 

Saiva GosAIns fall into two classes — monks, 
known as Ma^lidhArX (Hind, ma^ka, ‘ a monastery,* 
dharl, ‘ occupying *), as contrasted with the Ghar- 
bArl, or laymen (Hind, gharhdr, * house and home *). 
The true Dandl should, in accordance with the 
precepts of Mahu {Laws, vi. 41 if.), live alone, near 
to, but not within, a city. Many of them, how- 
ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 

§ laces, like Benares and Hardwfir {^q.v,), specially 
evot^ to the cultus of Siva, live in monasteries. 
The lay members of the Order follow trade and 
other secular occupations, marry, and have families. 
While the true Dandi Order is recruited only from 
Br&hmans, the Gosftins receive not only children 
devoted by vow or those born to lay members of 
the Order, but all classes of Hindus, except the 
very lowest and most polluted castes. In the 
Deccan they are drawn chiefly from the Kunbi 
(cultivators) or Mall (gardeners) {BG xvi. 490). In 
Benares, according to M. A. Sherring {Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 
place at the festival known as the ^iva-rdtri, or 
‘night of Siva.* Water brought from a tank in 
which a lihga has been deposited is poured over 
his head, which is then shaved. The guru, or head 
of the Order, whispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
mula {mantra) into his ear — nama Sivdya, or om 
nama Sivdya, ‘ in the name of Siva,* or om so*ham, 

* I am He,* embodying the SniAfta principles that 
man’s spirit is identical with the One Spirit {dtmd^ 
Brahma), which is the essence and substratum 
of the universe, and cognizable only through in- 
ternal meditation and self-communion (M. Monier- 
Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, p. 95). According to J. Grant Duff {Hist, of 
ths Mahrattas*, Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 
Deccan those castes which wear the loin-string 
destroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
covering be deemed necessa^. Up to this stage 
the novice may change his mind ; the irretrievable 
step by which he becomes a GosAin for ever is the 
performance of the homa, or fire-sacrifice, when 
Imtter and milk are poured on the holy fire ; and, 
while sacred texts are repeated, the candidate vows 
pov'erty, celibacy, and a life spent in constant pil- 
grimages to the holy places of Hinduism (cf. BG 
XV. pt. i. p. 350 f., xix. 118). 

(5) Vaisnava Gosdins. — The term GosATn is 
also applied to the heads of the Vaii^nava com- 
munities in Assam and Eastern Bengal (see ERE 
ii. 136 f. ; E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, 
i. 80 fl'. ; B. C. Allen, ih., 1901, i. 39). The adora- 
tion of the guru is the essence of Vai^navism in 
Bengal, and it has been extended among the Val- 
labhAchAryas, ‘ the Epicureans of the East,* until 
among the Bombay leaders, known as MahArAjA, 
* great king,’ it became a cause of shameful scan- 
I dais (J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and 
\ Tribes of Eastern Bengal, 67 ; [KarsandAs Mfllil], 

I Hist, of the Sect of the Mahdrdjas or VallaWid- 
I chdryas, London, 1866 ; Report of the Maharnj Libel 
Case, Bombay, 1862 ; F. S. Growse, Mathura, a 
> District Memoir*, Allahabad, 1883, p. 282 ff.). J. 

I Wise writes : 

I ‘The Gosain* are a comparatively pure etock, and fair sped* 
1 mens of the higher Bengali race. As a rule they are of a light 
I brown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-boned. Muscular 
I they ought to be, but Indolence and good living stamp them at 
I an early age with a look of sensuality and Ustlessnesa, and they 
, become large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exer- 
^ tion consisting in holding out the foot to be kissed by admiring 
I followers. Their lives are passed in sensual pleasures, and the 
) bouudlese influence they wield among thousands of the middle 
f classes is, unhappily, not directed to their moral elevation. 
' Satisfied with a blind and unquestioning a<loration, they are 
I quite content, If it lasts during their lifetime, to disregard the 
) possibility of agitatiou and revolution ’ {op. oie. 159). 
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On the other hand, B. C. Allen thus writes of the 
clasB in Assam ; 

* The leading Vaiehnavite Gosains, who live in their Sattras 
or colleges surrounded by their hkakati or monks, are men who 
exercise great authority over their numerous disciples, and on 
the whole exercise it wisely and well. . . . Unlike many priests, 
the powerful Qosains have always been conspicuous for their 
loyalty to Government, their freedom from bigotry, and t!»e 
liMraiity of their views, and Hinduism is seldom presented in 
a more attractive form than that which is found in the Vaishna* 
vite monasteries of the Majuli, the island which is formed by 
tbs confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Luhit* (Ceiunu 
JUport, 1901, i. 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wandering 
Gos&ins are a profligate class, who consort with 
prostitutes and women who have deserted their 
husbands {BG xiii. pt. i, p. 196, xx. 183 f. ; H. 
liisley, TCii, 344 ff.). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous reference:? in 
BG xiv. 135 n.). Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re- 
cruited in large numbers in the service of Mahadji 
Sindia (Grant Duff, 478 f. ; BG xviii. pt. i. p. 452). 

Litkratttrb. — M ost of the chief authorities have been quoted 
In the article. The best general authority is atill H. H. Wilson, 
Relimoua Sects of the Bindns, TiOndou, 1 801-62- For the Pan jab, 
the Census Reports — 1881 by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1891 by E. D. 
Maclagan, 1001 by H. A. Rose ; for tlie United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, JTC, Calcutta, 1896 ; for Bengal, H. Risley, jTC, 
do. 1891 ; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
BasUm Bengal, London, 1883 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896 : for Bombay, BG, ed. 

J. Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1904; Govindbhai H. Desai, 
Census Report Baroda, 1911. W, CROOKE. 

GOSALA.— See Ajivika. 

GOSPEL. — This word (from Godspell, i.e, 
•God-story* or • Divine word’) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of In 

Homer the Greek term denotes the reward given 
to a messenger for bringing good tidings : e^ayy4\iov 
d4 aoi i<rT(o {Od. xiv. 152 ; cf. 166). Tn Attic Greek, 
euarV^Xto dOeiv means to present a thank-otmrmg 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 
plur. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news. 
David relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of 
reward leOayyiXta) was death (2 S 4 ). In S IS • , 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un- 
suitable, it is probable that eifayyeXLa (noun fem. 
sing.), signifying ‘tidings,’ should be read instead 

^^T^elhrsT explicit references to tlie preaching of 
Divine good tidings-a gospel intended a whole 
people — occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40» 41 52 60» 

6D) In 40* 6 eOavyeXtfiiM^vos (n'3l|f'30) represents an 
ideal band of heralds sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel s sin being 
now forgiven, the exUes are to be delivered from 
Babylon and restored to their own land. Is 62 -- 
‘How beautiful upon the mountains are ^^e feet 
€iJary€XiroM^*'w»'/ x.r.X.-i8 quoted in an abbrevi- 
Ited (Ro 10«) by St. Paul who adds, with 
SSMs of Israel’s unbelief in bis own day, ‘ but 
thevTd not all hearken to the glad tidings (ry 
iiWyeXfwl In Is 61' the speaker, who may be 
eS the prophet himself or Israel idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
hae anointed him 

ta the meek {tiayyM<ra<r$<u vTax<“0,^ Jesus 
tL vJovds as the text o H.s sermon 

in the* svnaeoBue of Nazareth (Lk 4"). 

Afte7«ie CTises of the Baptism Md the Tempt^ 

tiot! ‘ Je^utSlneinto GaUlee preao^^^^^ 

iicnp^vup t6 tivyyOAW, Mk 1 ). He ^ 

one of the Four Gospels, thouirn nS certainly, found in 

li»V W 

- to tb. Four aon»l. st 


in all Galilee’ (Mt 4“), ‘all the cities and the vil- 
lages’ (9*®), publishing it. He sent His disciples 
to proclaim it (10’, Lk 9’). It was called ‘the 
gospel of God’ (Mk V*), i.e. the good tidings sent 
from God to men through Jesus, and ‘the gospel 
of the Kingdom’ (Mt 4*^ 9** 24'^), i.e. the gospel 
which prepared men for the immediate founding 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In the Apos- 
tolic Church it was known as ‘ the gospel of God * 
(Ro 1' 15'®, 1 Th 2®' ®), ‘the gospel of tlie grace of 
God’ (Ac 20*'), ‘the gospel ol Christ’ (Ro 1'® etc.), 
simply ‘the gospel’ (Ho 10^® etc.), ‘the gospel of 
the glory (maniiested presence) of Christ ’ (2 Co 4^), 

‘ the gospel of your salvation ’ (Enli U®), ‘ the gospel 
of peace^ (6'®), ‘ an eternal gospel ’ (Rev 14®). 

I. The content of the gospel.— Here two points 
have to be kept distinct. (1) What did the evangel 
signify for Jesus Himself, and for the disciples 
whom, in the course of His Galiliean ministry, He 
sent to preach it? (2) What did it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Church which was founded on the 
fact of, or at least the belief in, Ilis resurrection ? 

Pursuing the historico-critical method of investi- 
gation, scholars have obtained a definite answer to 
the second of these questions. They agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preaclied in the 
very earliest Apostolic Church was a gospel regard- 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified Christ. It was the Clmrclgs first confes- 
sion of faith that Jesus was declared (or deter- 
mined, hpiadels) to be the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection of the dead (Ro 1®, cf. Ac 2*^®"*®). 
Inhere never was a time when the Church merely 
honoured Him as prophet, hero, or saint; she 
always worshipped Him as Lord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciousness of a 
transition from the subjective religion of Jesus to 
the objective gospel of Christ. The Church was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the Father 
of which Jesus was the teacher ; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person- 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact which 
was independent of Himself ; He wan the gospel, 
the mystery hid from the ages and finally reveale^ 
It is, indeed, one of the accepted results of NT 
criticism that the primitive Church was never 
anything else than ‘evangelical.’ 

fiut the other question remains to be answered. 
What was the gospel according to Jesus? What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tidings which He bade His disciples 
—‘whom also he named apostles’ (Lk 6'*)— carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In other 
words. What was the spiritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind?^ To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars. , , . 

(o) Some say, with Harnack, that ‘ the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be reduced to these two heads 
—God as the Father, and the hunian soul so en- 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him (What 
is Christianity f, p. 65). 

*In the combination ol these ideas — God the Father, Provi- 
dence, the position of men as God’s children, the inllmte value 
of the huihan soul-the whole Qo^>el is e/PJ®®®®?. (g* 

‘The eospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only, and not with the Son’ (p. 14?)* . sentence, 1 


only, and 

Uie Son 01 uoa,” was iuowj ... - -- — .v”_ 

self, and to put the sentence there side by side wth toe others 
is to make an addition to the GospeU to. 149). m 
^cordingto It ^ 


JSiq^atSd'~ rrew“of the World and hlstorv/ but Harnack oon- 
ten(w that toe connexion is not indissoluble. The mail to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is “ timeless.** that ta, it ad- 
dresses Itself to man, who, in spite of all progress and develoj^ 
ment, never changes in his imnost constitution and to hto 
fundamental relations with the eteri^ world. Since toat i§ 
•o, tfh^s Gospel remains in force for us too (p, 162). 

(h) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying Jesus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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Heavenly Kingdom. The ‘Weissian theory* is 
that the Kingdom of God was not, as has generally 
been supposed, partly present and partly future, 
but wholly future and wholly transcendental. 

* It is in this hope or nowhere that the historian should set 
the essence of the gospel, as no other idea holds so prominent 
and so large a place in the teaching of Jesus* (T^isy, The Ooapel 
and the Churchy p. 69). *The thought of Jesus was entirely 
dominated by apocalyptic conceptions of the end of the world * 

{ib. p. 64). All His injunctions to Uis followers bear the stamp 
of *that supreme indifference to human interests which is, his> 
torloally, the form taken by the gospel * (p. 81). * Nowhere does 
He identify the kingdom with Ood, and God’s power acting in 
the heart of the individual * (p. 66). The new order which the 
announces *is objective, and consists not only in the 
holiness of the believer, nor in the love that unites him to Ood, 
but implies all the conditions of a hapn^^ life, both the physical 
and the moral conditions, the external and the internal condi* 
tions, so that the coming of the kingdom can be s^mken of as a 
fact that completes history, and is in no way confounded with 
the conversion of those who are called to it* (p. 69). 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jesus was 
not so much the ethics of the Kingdom as teach- 
ing which prepares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Interimsethiky designed for an interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von Reimarus 
tu JVrede, 362). Jesus *does not found a King- 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes- 
sianic activi^, but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturally * (id, 236). 

(e) Otners, like Wellhausen (EivUeit, in die drei 
ersten Evangtlien), prefer to say that what Jesus 
taught was not *the gospel.* We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and the Christian 
conception ol Him which has existed since the 
toundation oi the Apostolic Church. What the 
actnal Jesns was, and what He preached, we can 
now only surmise. Even in the earliest Christian 
record which has been preserved — the memoirs of 
Mark— He stands transfigured before us. The 
most Christian part of the narrative — Mk 8®^ to 
104# — is the least historical. The Christian Messiah 
does not represent Jesus* own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rather the idealized conception 
which the nascent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Passion. Divested of the attri- 
butes in which dogmatism has clothed Him, Jesus 
would be a very difierent figure from the Christ 
of ‘ the gospel.^ Could we get * back to Christ,* 
we should probably find that He was not a Chris- 
tian but a Jew, who more primhetico taught a new 
and better way of serving God. But He is the 
Great Unknown. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what He was, as we 
should only be disillusioned. If He did not reveal 
and proclaim * the gospel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but the ideal Christ of Paul 
and John remains. With their evangel we must 
be satisfied. Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 

* If It bad not been lor his death, Jeaus would never have 
become a subject lor bistory. The impression of his career 
depends upon the fact that it did not run to a conclusion, but 
was broken off short, when it had hardly begun.’ 

(d) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing us more than ever face to face 
with the Founder of Christianity, and removing 
aU suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and the gospel of Christ. In the historical 
Jesus they see * a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Christian faith assigns Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane- 
ously as His own^ (J. Denney, Jeew and the 
Gospel^ 1908, p. 374). In many passages which 
the critical analysis leaves unimpaired, Hie Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Himself, of His 
vocation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
unknown, He is the best-known figure in history. 
Fragmentary as the records of His life oonfessedly 


are, His portrait is singidarly complete, and it is 
instinct with self -evidencing Divinity. It is from 
concrete historical facts that the great ideas of 
the gospel derive their value ana force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-power 
which from the first ensured its success, did not 
emanate from the Church’s * will to believe,* but 
was communicated to the Church by His tran- 
scendent personality. The cause cannot have 
been less wonderful than the eflbct; the victori- 
ous ideal must have been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illumi- 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevitable. In 
that stupendous event God gave His Church a 
supernatural, super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, irrefragable ex- 
perience, establishes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a Divine 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be studied as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Gospels) analyzes it into the Gospel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity ; the 
Gospel of the Work, or the Resurrection ; and 
the Gospel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

* The hte ot Jeeue would not be a gospel to ue It it were not a 
revelation and a promlee ot human bleBsednesa ’ (ib. p. 86). * No 
view ot the gospel could dispense with the death ot Jesus* 
(p. 119). And * there Is not one ot the Gospels which would have 
l^en ^tten, there would be no Gospel at all, If there had not 
been not only the death but the resurrection ’ (p. 187). The 
Easter faith of the Apostolic Church was inseparable from the 
Easter fact. 'No criticism can assail the essential fact that 
something happened, shortly after our Lord’s death, which 
sufficed to convince His disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive ’ (K. P. Scott, The Apologetic of the NT. p. 47). * All 
the theolo^cal demonstration of the Divine significance of 
Jesus is grounded in the historical fkct that He rose again 
from the dead ’ (ib.). 

2. Gospel and Law. — It has always been felt 
that the charm and power of the Gospel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
ministry, Jesus evoked the wonder of His hearers 
^ His ‘ words of grace * (Lk 4**). What makes 
His message to men ' glad tidings * is the forgiving 
love which differentiates it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word in dis- 
paragement of Law, whatever He might say of 
human traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga- 
tions; rather they felt that He immeasurably 
raised their ideal of duty to God and man. But 
Law could never be His last word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Jesus gave them glad news of for- 
giveness to make them blessed. In the Apostolic 
Church it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the music of the Gospel which caught the ear of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his conver- 
sion that he must * testify the gospel of the grace 
of God * (Ac 20“). ‘ Grace * and ‘ Gospel * were his 
inevitable words, the one occurring some 90 and 
the other some 60 times in his Epistles. To the 
‘ hard pagan Roman world,* with its ‘ deep weari- 
ness and sated lust,* he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro 5*®). Having him- 
self lived successively under Law and (xospel, and 
believing both to be Divine, he made it his theo- 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to substitute for the tyranny of Judaism ‘ the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus* (Ro 8*), On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis- 
understood the yoke which Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed light, bat that the Epistles 
* are an interpretation only, and not a transforma* 
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tion or even an essential modification, of the 
Gospel of our Lord * (Du Bose, op. cit. vii.). 

LiTSiiATnra.»W. Baldensperger, Do* StlhsthtrumuUein 
Jttu trn Liohte der menicm, Uofnungm t«iner Zeitt, Strass- 
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Recent Research, Oxford, 1907 ; J. Denney, Jesus and the 
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N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, do. 1906 ; P. T. Forsyth, 
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GOSPELS. — The justification for including an 
article on the Gospels in an Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics must lie in the immense efiect 
whi<m the Four Canonical Gospels have had and 
still have in the development and maintenance of 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and the traditions which underlie them. Some 


assured results have emerged and, as a conseq^uence, 
certain ways of regarding the Gospels and their 
contents are imposed on &e historical and philo* 
Bophical investigator, and certain other ways are 
excluded. 


The problems connected with the Gospels may 
be grouped as (1) literary, (2) dogmatic, (3) histor%~ 
cal; and at the end we have to consider (4) the 
value of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Gospel, we have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition and the sources used; (2) the 
theological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we maj ask (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama has for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and to a 

f reat extent can be studied independently of them ; 

ut no scientific study of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) ana (4) can be prosecuted with- 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). To take the 
most obvious example, a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mark, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modem study of the 
Gospels one chief aim is to reconstruct an intelli- 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want the strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shauows to give 
individuality to the figure. We want to hear the 
Gospel story as told fiom various points of view, 
and not only from that of the convinced and un- 
critical believer. Whether we should be really 
in a better position to comprehend the genesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort is 
a question which admits of argument; what is 
certain is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
W6 have isolated our ‘original* authorities, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in- 
I dependent witnesses such as were sought for by 
18th cent, apologists — at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them ^eed 
upon a tale. The scenes of the life of Jesus Cnrist 
on earth were indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words ; but our knowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 
of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 
Without pressing the narrative of the Acts in all 
its details, we learn from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians (2^^) that less than nine years after the 
Cracifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galilee has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be- 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in which the Master had worked. More- 
over, we are told that * the multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul : and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they h^ all things 
common ’ (Ac 4*®). This may be an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of things was not per- 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
specially true with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the 
common stock: ‘When he was raised from the 
dead, his disciples remembered that he spake this ; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (Jn 2”). Out of the bare 
reminiscences of the disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to the younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the Ministry. The object of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but edification. 

The Gospel record passea tnrongh a full genera- 
tion of pious reflexion and meditation, before it 
began to be written down and so fixed for aJl 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps us to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels. Our Second Gospel may 
be the work of John Mark, some time tne com- 
panion of St. Peter, and it may embody some 
things which he had heard from St. Peter’s mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note ; it is far too even to be mere per- 
sonal reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative in Ma^ does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We are not here suggest- 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark : the narrative may have been 
I written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper had 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 

It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail. ‘These things 
his disciples did not know {ovk iyvuxrav) at the first,* 
says the Fourth Evangelist; ‘but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that th^ had 
done these things unto him * (Jn 12^®). The Gospels 
took their shape in an atmosphere of growing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were compiled by men 
writing in the light of subsequent events. Undei 
such mrcumstances it is hard for memories to ^ 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that toe more 
obviously edifying form ef a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses <3 
the Word, of whom St Luke speaks (1*), had 
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known Jeans the Nazarene for a friend, but they 
had learned to believe that He waa the Only Son 
of Ood, and that He now was waiting until the 
fullness of the times at the right hand of His 
Father. He had lived among them as man with 
man, as a master with his disciples, and at the 
time they had not thoroughly retuized the experi- 
ence they were coing through. Now they felt that 
they would be fools and blind if they failed to see 
the deep significanoe of occurrences to which they 
had paid so little attention, and words of which 
they had only half understood the meaning. The 
real wonder is that any intelligible picture of the I 
events has been preserved to us. 

I. The orinns and literary sources of the 
several Gospds. — ^The four Gospels are not, even 
in a literary sense, four independent works. The 
Fourth Gospel is most conveniently treated apart. 
But the three Gospels, according to Mattnew, 
Mark, and Luke, obviously have something in 
common ; they must either copy one another or ! 
make use of a common source. The first q^uestion 
is whether this source (or sources) was written or 
oral. The opinion of the present writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
In the first place, the common matter is not mere 
floating tradition, the property of all the Christian 
community. Had it been this, it is natural to 
think that the incidents identically related by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke would have been to a 
larger extent the critical points of the Ministry, 
and not a capricious selection of anecdotes. The 
story of the Resurrection, the words from the 
Gross, the narrative of the Last Supper — in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail ; but they do not agree. On 
the other hand, the parenthesis explaining that 
Jesus turned from addressing the Pharisees to say 
to the sick of the palsy, * Arise,* is found in all 
three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 9*, Mk 2^, Lk 5®^) ; all 
three insert at the same point the statement con- 
cerning Herod’s alarm about Jesus (Mt 14^^*, Mk 
6'^-, Lk aiiid Matthew and Mark go on to 
relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Baptist’s murder ; all three inform us 
that the Pharisees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began W assuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22^*, Mk 
It'*, Lk 20*'). These points are matters of second- 
ary detail ; an oral tradition which contained them 
must be held to have had singular consistency, and, 
if our Evangelists had worked upon a fixed oral 
tradition of this definite sort, we cannot imagine 
how they dared to take such liberties with it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative ; can we 
conceive of an oral tradition which accurately dis- 
tinguishes between the baskets [sbipivoi, Mt 14“ 16®, 
Mk 6*® S'®, Lk 9'’) of fragments taken np after the 
feeding of the 6000, and the hampers (ir}>vplS€s, Mt 
1517 igio^ Mk 8*- “) taken up after feeding the 4000, 
hnt which left the details of the Crucifixion and 
the Resurrection vague I 

A written source, on the other hand, is perfectly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative. Where 
the Evangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agreement be 
important or not, while at the same time the 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There was nothing to 
compel any of onr Evangelists to reproduce the 
whole of tne documents upon which they worked, 
or to follow them exactly ; if they had had such 
respect for their predecessors* work as never to 
alter it, they would not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their own new 
Gospels. They would have been mere eoribes, or, 
at the most, harmonists like Tatian. 


But we can go one step farther. In the parts 
common to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally agree ; there 
IS also much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any- 
thing common to Matthew and Luke which Mark 
does not share. There is very little of Mark which 
is not more or less adequately represented either 
in Matthew or in Luke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order ; Matthew and Luke never 
agree against Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative.' In other words, Mark contains the 
whole of a document which Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and very little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
the one solid contribution made by the scholar- 
ship of the 19th cent, towards the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
tnat we may go on, and claim the Gospel according 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies our 
Second Gospel, and the document which the First 
and Third Evangelists have independently used to 
form the framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Those who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-Marem, an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis presupposes an interest in the 
biograpincal details of the public life of Jesus 
Christ of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
literature we find the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection ; we find the arguments from 
prophecy; we find the ethical teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent, we find cemious references to the 
stories of the Nativity. But the details of the 
Galilsean Minist^ are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St. Marx’s Gospel, from the 
point of view of the historical investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 
to the life and interests of the growing Christian 
communities. 

Nearly all the ‘peculiarities* of Mark, i.e. those 
incidents and expressions which were not adopted 
into the compilations of Matthew and Luke, are 
of such a nature as to be unattractive or even 
offensive to the second and third generation of 
Christians.® And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be forgotten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single copy which 
breaks off* at 16®. The so-called ‘ last twelve verses * 
(16®’“) are a later Appendix, designed to supply 
the lacking conclusion. In other words, our MS 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im- 
perfect at the end, and not improbably tom or 
defaced elsewhere.® But this mutilated copy was 
not the autograph, still less was it identical with 
the copies used by the First and Third Evangelists ; 
and in a few cases the points where they agree 
against our Mark m^ represent the true texts of 
the Second Gospel. Yet it cannot be too strongly 
stated that sucli points are few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to he 
unaltered in essentials. It should be remarked, 
however, that we do not know how much is lost 
at the end ; it may have been much more than a 


1 First dearly formulated by the great classical scholar Lach- 
mann in 1885, as Wellhausen has reminded a forgetful world 
In his Einleitung in die drei ereten JEvangelien^t p. S8. Lach- 
mann’B words are ; ‘ Narrationura evangellcarum ordinis non 
tanta est quanta pleriaque videtur diversitas ; maxima sane si 
aut hos scriptores eadem complexione oinnes aut Lucan cum 
Matthaeo composueris, exigua n Marcum cum utraque seorsim.* 
C. O. Wilke had independently come to the same conclusion 


(Wellhausen, p. 84V 


* See Hawki^, Harm SynopHea^t P* 

4 «.o. * Boanerges ' and * Dalxnanuuia' (Mk 8^7 glO) 
ll^riimuTe misreadings. 
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single leaf. Possibly a large part of Ao 1-12 (in- 
cluding the storr of Rhoda, the servant at St. 
Mark’s mother’s house) may have been based upon 
the part now missing. 

An ^tiniate of the historical value of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark will be given below. All 
that has at present been alleged is that it is a main 
literary source for the other two S^optic Gospels, 
and that it does not appear itseli to oe based on 
earlier written documents. It is important to 
' notice that the establishment of the relative pri- 
ority of Mark is based on the comparison of ex- 
tant documents one with another, and is quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the his- 
toricity of the Gospels or their ethical value. 

2 . Date and authorship of *Luke’ and ^Acts.’ 
—The Third Gospel is not a book complete in 
itself. It is only the first portion of a larger his- 
torical work, which was apparently designed to 
be executed in three volumes. The third volume 
is not extant ; in fact, there is very little reason to 
suppose that it was ever actually written ; but the 
absence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acts of the A|)()stles (which forms the second 
volume of the senes) shows us that a further in- 
stalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of ‘ Luke ’ and ‘ Acts ’ can apparently be deter- 
mined within narrow limits. On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acts contain details drawn 
directly from the Jewish Antiquities of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicates that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acts is none other than 
that comnanion of St. Paul whose travelling diaries 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Gospel and the Acts may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 95-105 ; we shall not be far wrong if 
we say in round numbers about A.D. 100. 

(a) The evidence which convicts the Third Evangelist of 
having used the Antiquities {not always with complete accuracy) 
is very well brought together by Scbmiedel in Encyc. BibL, artt. 
^Theudas* and ‘Lysanias’; see also Burkitt, Gosp. Hist. pp. 
106-llU. The main points are (1) that the mention of Theudas 
in Qamaliers speech (Ac 6^^*) Is not only an anachronism, but 
further it is explicable if the author of Acts drew his informa- 
tion alK)Ut Theudas from Josephus (Ant. xx. v. 1) ; (2) the intro- 
duction of Lysanias of Abilene in Lk 3i as contemporary with 
the 16th year of Tiberius (a.d. 29) appears to be due to a simi- 
larly inaccurate use of Ant. xx. vii. 1. 

(b) The evidence which tends to show that the whole of Luke 
and Acts is the work of one author, including the travelling 
diaries in which the writer speaks in the first person plurm 
(Ac 1610-17 200-10 211-18 271-2818), is very well marshalled in Sir J. 
Hawkins’ fforcBSynoptioat^iaee esp. p. 188; also Harnack’s LvJee 
the Physician^ 1907, pp. 67-81). * There is an immense balance 
of internal and linguistic evidence in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (i.s. the We-sections) was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the 
Third Gospel, and, consequently, that the date of those books 
lies within the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul * (Hawkins^, 

p. 188). 

The two conclusions here indicated are not in- 
compatible. The traveller’s diaries, of which the 
* We-sections ’ in Acts consist, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paid from Troas to 
Philippi about A.D. 60 ; there is nothing to show 
that he was more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been bom about A.D. 30. 
Consequently he would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two books dedicated to 
Theophilus which we possess. Is this really im- 

S rob^le? Does it not rather explain the very 
ifferent degrees of accuracy which we find in the 
works of the accomplished writer, whom we shall 
still not hesitate to call St. Luke T Where he uses 
his own old diaries, made on the spot and at the 
time, he is full of information which surprises us 
now by its minute correctness. He gives the right 
title to the Prcetors of Philippi and the Politarchs 
of Thessalonica. Yes ; but he was actually there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. When, on the other hand, he comes to 
describe the political situation in Palestine about 
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the time he himself was bom, we find him falling 
into error — error none the less real for being ex- 
cusable. We do not know under what conditions 
he had access to the works of Josephus ; he may 
have had the opportunity for a rapid perusal only, 
with but little time to make notes or extracts for 
his future use. For the ordinary events of secular 
history a Christian writer at the end of the 1 st cent, 
would be dependent on the ordinary channels of in- 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may have conversed during the 
course of his life with those who had themselves 
seen the Lord. A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable that St. Luke also used 
the document called Q (see below) in addition to 
the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as his main source for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter- 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves have 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 


own reminiscences. 

3 . The composition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. — The Gospel according to Matthew, 
unlike the Third Gospel, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a position to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gathered 
about the sources which he had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which *he moved. Like St, 
Luke, he was a competent writer; he treats the 
wording of his predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging and combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstruction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hazardous, if 
not impossible, task. There cannot be a greater 
error in Synoptic criticism than to treat the Evan- 

f elists as if they had worked like the harmonist 
'atian, who made up a single narrative bv piecing 
together the words of the several Gospels almost 
without alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke have all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; but, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, we very 
much doubt whether modem criticism would have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop- 
tics. This consideration should render us very 
cautious in making statements about the contents 
or arrangement of the other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, be- 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of which the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord. This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Logia composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Wellhausen (1905) it has been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelle.'^ But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct the lost materials out of which the 


Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine the demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) the OT, and (5) St. Mark’s Gospel. 

(a) In the case of St. Luke the first part of the 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the Septuagint, 
the ordinary Bible which the Church inherited 
from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk 1 and 2 , where the LXX, and not 


some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has per- 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of the 
whole narrative.* 


I About the same time Salmon and J. A. Bobiiuoa wtra also 
uslnfc the B 3 '’mboI Q. ’This notation binds us to nothfaii;* 
(Salmon, Human Element, 1907, p. 24) ; possibly Salmon wished 
to rejirarcl it as short lor Query. 

8 Compare the use of aZwaretv In Uc 1*7 end On 1814. But 
this is only one instance out of many. 
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The quotations peculiar to the First Gospel have 
wholly difierent characteristics. They are mostly 
based on the Hebrew, some of them showing 
ourious inaccuracies, arising from a misconception 
of the Hebrew text, yet a few are clearly taken 
direct from the LXX. The Hebrew basis is par- 
ticularly clear in such passages as * Out of Egypt 
have I called my son* (Mt 2^, a quotation of Hos 
IH that differs both from the LXX, which has 
*Out of E^pt 1 have called back his children,* 
and from the Targum, which has * Out of Egypt 
I have called them sons.* The quotation in *Mt 
27®’^®, alleged to be made from * Jeremiah the 
prophet,* but really based on Zee 11“, owes its 
mesence to a confusion between the Hebrew words 
for ‘potter* and for ‘treasury.* This confusion 
exists in the MT, but the LXX has another read- 

and the Targum turns the ‘potter* into a 
Temple official. Thus the Evangelist must have 
derived his curious interpretation from the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or from current 
Jewish exegesis. At the same time, seeing that 
in this passage (27®* ”) he assies words taken from 
Zechanah to Jeremiah, and that in 13®® he appears I 
to assign Ps 78® to Isaiah, it is improbable tnat he 
was quoting direct from a Hebrew copy of the 
Prophets. Equally clear is it that the words, * In 
his name shall the nations hope* (Mt 12®^), are 
taken from the LXX of Isaiah 42***, and that 
Karrfprlffu atpw (Mt 21^*‘) is taken from the LXX of 
Ps 8®. These last passages show that the Evan- 
gelist was after all not unfamiliar with the Greek 
Bible. This is not surprising ; the surprising part 
is the influence of the Hebrew text in a Greek 
Gospel. This influence does not make the stories 
peculiar to this Gospel historical or even probable, 
out it does tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine. 

{b) The way in which our First Evangelist has 
used the Gospel of Mark has been so carefully in- 
vestigated that little more is needed here than a 
statement of results. 

Mt. shortens the narrative of Mk., retaining 
the main features, but cutting down details and 
(like St. Luke) suppressing the mention of the 
various emotions of our Lord, e.g, anger, annoy- 
ance, amazement. 

Mt. freely transposes the earlier parts of the 
story, whicn thereuy becomes a series of discon- 
nected anecdotes. The confusion is still further 
increased by the inteimolation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk. ; however interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completely break up the unity of the nar- 
rative framework. But ve^ little oi the Markan 
narrative is altogether omitted. 

Besides the long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on the water, Judas and the pieces of 
silver, the earthauake at the Crucifixion, the 
p^uard at the Tomb. There are grave difficulties 
m makinp[ out a claim for considering any of 
these stones as serious history. At tne same 
time, it should be remarked that their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, e.g. the 
story of the earthquake speaks of Jerusalem as 
‘the Holy City* (Mt 27®^**-*). 

In view of the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt. it is worth while once 
more to emphasize the remarkable fact that the 
Passion narrative in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows unquestioningly the correspond- 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
•f St. Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk., and in the Passion deserts Mk. for another 


stoiy of the last scenes. But the sections of Mk. 
which are found in Lk. are given in the same 
relative order; and, although (as in Mt.) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Markan stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they are kept 
separate. 

Thus in general plan and arrangement the Gospel 
according to Matthew is a fresh edition of Mark, 
revised, rearranged, and enriched with new ma- 
terial ; the Gospel according to Luke is a new 
historical work, made by combining parts of Mark 
with parts derived from other documents. 

4 * Attempted reconstructions of Q. — From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. have treated Mk. we 
may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated the lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of Q preserved by 
Mt. alone, but the general plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
the various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections occupying the same relative 
order in Mt., there is a strong presumption that 
this order is really the order of Q. 

(a) In Lk 6®®-8®, a non-Markan block, we find (1) 
Sayings of Jesus beginning with Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Rock, (2) the 
Centurion*s Lad, (3) the Widow of Nain, (4) Sayings 
about John the Baptist, (5) the Sinful Woman, (6) 
the women who ministered to Jesus. Of these (1), 
j (2), and (4) occur in Mt., and in the same relative 
I order (Mt fi®-?®’ 8®““ 11®"^®). We may, therefore, 
assume that (1), (2), and (4) formed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), wo may infer from (2) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Jesus but also narratives of 
wonderful cures, etc., such as are found in Mk., 
and we may infer from (4) that Lk 3’^'“ ( = Mt 4’’“) 
also had a place in Q, and very probably an account 
of the Baptism of Jesus also. This makes it likely 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4®‘^®=Mt 4®"'*) 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of ‘ Nazara* (Lk 4“=Mt 4^). 

{h) But when we have said this we have said 
almost all that has high probabiliW about Q as a 
literary whole. Simply to refer to Q every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk., or both, which we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
from Q of certain ideas or types of Sayings. At 
best, as conjecturally reconstructed out of Mt. and 
Lk., it resembles a composite photograph ; and, 
like most composite photo^aphs, it appears to us 
beautiful but unindividualized; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gospel of Mark — 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q T Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the 
disiecta membra have been put together by modem 
scholars. It is not surprising that some of the 
individual features have suffered.^ 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative? We 
cannot tell. This is surely a^ more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of ^ Hamack 
and others, that it did not contain a Passion narra- 
tive. The theory of Harnack rests on the absence 
from Mt., in the story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Luke. But if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarged edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historical worK, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as are the additions whi& 

1 At Lk. ntoslly resumet bit use of Mk. at the place where 
he has dropped it, he probably did the same with Q : we ventore 
to suggest toat Lk may hare followed Lk directly. 
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Mt. makes to Mk., very few of them interrupl the 
actual course of the narrative. The ‘ Sermon on 
the Mount ’ occupies three whole chapters, but in 
time and place it merely corresponds to Mk 3^*. 
Mt 10 corresponds to Mk 6’'“. Mk tells us that 
‘with such parables* Jesus spoke to them the 
word ; Mt 13 exhibits half a dozen specimens. All 
through the Gospel the added Sayings and anecdotes 
are placed in the Markan framework : they have 
been tom from their original context and fitted 
into Matthew*8 revised edition of Mark, to serve 
as illustrations and enrichments. If Q did contain 
a Passion story, we need not be surprised to find 
that the fragments of it used by Mt. are to be 
found elsewhere than in Mt.*s Passion story, 
because Matthew is not so much combining Q with 
Mk. as enriching and illustrating Mk. with Q and 
other sources. The alternative view, that Q had 
a story of the Passion and that some of it is 
preserved in the peculiar sections of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 22*®** ®*‘“* still remains open. 

(d) A number of important Sayings and Parables 
are found only in Lk. or only in Mt., e.g, the 
Prodigal Son (Lk 16**"**'*) and the Labourers in the 
Vineyard (Mt 20'“*®). It is certainly difiicult to 
see why the other Evangelist should not have 
incorporated them, on the supposition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwise 
valued. It seems better not to assign such pieces 
to Q and to suppose that the Evangelists derived 
them from some other source, written or oral, the 
contents and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 

One very common misconception may be here conveniently 
noticed. Some writers speak of * the Triple Synopsis’ and ‘the 
Double Synopsis,’ meanintf by the former phrase the incidents 
or sayings found in all three Synoptic Gospels, and by the latter 
those found in Matthew and Luke. The phrases are somewiiat 
misleading, as they inevitably suggest that t.he portions 
prised under tlie Triple or the Double Synopsis are better 
attested than those which are found in one document only. 
But to those who hold that Mt. and Lk. actually used our Mk. 
and another document besides, it is evident that the coriftensus of 
all three Synoptics resolves itself into the single witness of 
Mark ; and the oontensusot Mt. and Lk. is in many cases only to 
be regarded as the single witness of the lost document discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Thus the story of the * Gadarene ’ swine rests really on no more 
evidence than the story of the blind man at Bethsaida, i.e, upon 
the witness of the Second Gospel. And similarly the parable of 
the Seed growing secretly, related only by St. Mark, is really 
no worse attested than Uie parable of the Vineyard, which is 
riven in all three Gospels. The only real double attestation is 
to be found in those few passages, mostly short striking Say> 
ings, which appear to have found a place in the lost document 
as well as in St. Mark, e,g, Mk s*- w-sA- » 4ai'aa 6-4. n 

ion 1194 i 2 aof. 88 f. i 3 i 6 f.ai.^. 86 . To these we should probably 
add the parable of the Sower. But even here the double attes- 
tation is merely accidental, and some of the Sayings in the 
above list may very well have been spoken by Jesus on several 
occasions. 

4 . The historical worth of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

t. Mark’s Gospel being our main source of 
information for the general course of the Minis* 
try, it is important to determine its value as a 
historical document. It is obvious that what we 
have to rely on is internal evidence. If the picture 
presented in this Gospel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable account of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion J reasonable’ does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the present day. We must first become ac- 
quainted with the hopes and beliefs of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
in a position to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings fit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels has begun to be recognized. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
how narrow is the channel by which the Gospel 
history has filtered down to ua, or what the general 
roles are by which we may to a certain extent 


i discriminate between what belongs to the historical 
figure and what must rather be referred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina- 
tion is especially needed hy the modern critical 
student of the Gosjiels. Such a man no longer 
receives them as history on the autJiority of the 
Church. Neither does he accept the narratives as 
they stand, for they are full of marvels which he 
thinks incredible. The Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to he considered later, is put out of court 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that MattheW; Mark, and Luke, instead of 
attesting a general corsensus of tradition, only go 
back, for the general framework of the narrative, 
to tlie single witness of Mark. What is there, we 
must ask, in the Gospel of Mark that compels us 
to rej^ard the story there told as' in any way 
historical ? 

P. W. Schmiedel, in his art. ‘Gospels’ in EBi 
(§§ 131, 139), answered this question by pointing 
out certain Sayings of Jesus wdiiidi are at least 
siiperlicially inconsistent with the beliefs about 
Him held by the Christians for whom the Go.spels 
were written and by w'hom they w'ere canonized. 
Schmiedel’s method here is perfectly sound ; the 
only question is whether some of his ‘ foundation- 
pillars ’ (as he calls them) are not rather insecure 
and whether others cannot be found more satis- 
factory to the historian.* We venture to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9®®, mentioning the secret 
passage through Galilee (to be explained as a 
precaution against premature arrest by Antipas), 
and 11**, which prosaically disconnects the Entry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
show even more clearly than any of Schmiedel ’s 
passages that in the Gospel of Mark we are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage but also with 
real reminiscences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they be genuine ; we want to discover how 
far the Figure sketched in Mark may be taken for 
a historical portrait. Schmiedel’s method shows 
us that Jesus was (as the Church also atfirms) in 
some respects a man like ourselves. It is obvious, 
from tlie general course of history and the little 
space given by Josephus, that the public career of 
Jesus was not such as made a great impression 
upon unsympathetic contemporaries. If, tiien, the 
Gospel of Mark as a whole gives a historical view 
of this career, it will explain both the devotion of 
the few ami the inditl'erence of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its chief character- 
istics from the ideas and presuppositions of con- 
temporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought, 
while the work itself belongs to the Greek-speaking 
Christianity of Europe, then we can hardly avoid re- 
garding the portrait itself as in the fnain historical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewish nation 
dared to rise against the Roman dominion, and 
so was utterly crushed in a.d. 70. The Judaism 
which survived, and survives to this day, was able 
to do so only by organizing itself as a religious sect 
without direct political aims. To a philosophic or 
rationalistic observer the Jewish rebellion must 
have been from the first a hopeless enterprise. It 
is, therefore, certain that the ideas which swayed 
contemporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought 
were neither * rational ’ nor * philosophic,* as reason 
and philosophy were generally understood at the 

1 Schmiedel’* ‘pillarB’ are Mk lOWf., Mt 12Sif , Mk 8» IS® 16*®; 
Mk 8*3, Mk 8i®*3i, Mt 11®. Of these the second and fourth intro- 
duce technical terms of Jewish and Christian theology, and 
the last three are not convincing to those who on other grounds 
regard the Gospel history as mythical. The passages, 'ndeed, 
seem to have been selected on theological rather than on 
strictly historical grounds : they would form, in faot, an ad- 
mirable eaUna wherewith to confute the heresy of ApoUinarlua. 
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time. The Jews would never have gone to war, if 
they had not believed that the Kingdom of God 
would somehow be established for them ; if the 
Gospel be historical, it should be dominated by the 
belief in the approaching Kingdom of God. 

The special characteristic of the portrait of Jesus 
in Mark is Uis secret Messiahship. He comes before 
the world of Galilmans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, but 
He Himself is conscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, i.e. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is being tried before the 
high priest ; the avowal at once seals His fate, and 
the title in a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previously to this, no one beyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
as claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Gospel of 
Mark is to be regarded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Messiahship ought to be historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here.' (1) The office of Messiah is essen- 
tially ditferent from that of prophet or seer. Pro- 
perly speaking, it cannot be * claimed ’ ; the Mes- 
siah, if he be Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Cochba in A.D. 135 , who lived in the full tide 
of Christiania, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as Miessiah; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, the Prophet of Galilee, bad thought 
Himself to be Messiah, they lost interest and asked 
for Barabbas. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to explain how the followers of Jesus ever came to 
( hiuk of Him as the Messiah, if He had not in 
‘<ome way so regarded Himself. The fact that 
I’cter and others believed th^ had seen their 
Master alive again after the Crucifixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the first time, that He must have been the Mes- 
siah. It migh very well have made them draw 
( he conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
ft f ter all, but that is a very different thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had already 
regarded Him as Messiah, or, more accurately, as 
the destined Messiah. (3) But this exactly corre- 
sponds with Mk.’s presentation of Jesus as one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ — a secret they were expressly ordered not 
to divulge (8*®). This notion, tuough it is the only 
way in which the historian can really conceive the 
genesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Messiahship, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was ‘Christ’ from the moment 
they first heard of Him. That it forms the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
claim upon us to regard the portrait as historical, 
t.s. as derived from real reminiscence, and not ^om 
mythic fancy. 

But this is all that can be claimed for the Guspel 
of Mark — that it gives us an impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
given varies in different parts. The scene in Geth- 
semane reads like the account of an eye-witness — 
possibly in this case the Evangelist himself ( 14®'* ; 
hardly any one would say tne same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoniac (6'“*®). Further, the 
first part (l'-8®®) is little more than a string of 
anecdotes, loosely connected together, not always 
perh^ in relative chronological order. From 
gsr.ioto ^he narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at 10 ®*. From 11 ' onwards the narra- 

' present writer’s Barliett Sountt^ pp. S8*7S, and art. 

la AJTh zv. [mi] 180-198, eq». 188. 


tive is divided into days, and we see very little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason — possibly 
liturmcai' — the Last Supper is regarded as the 
Paschal Meal, against internal probability and all 
other strains of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminiscence is the long period spent out of 
Galilee (6®® 7*®®* 8"*") — a period spent neither in 
controversy with Jews nor in evangelizing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.® 

A picture of Jesus as first having been the 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing the 
time to go to Jerusalem in the full expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
acceptable ransom to God (who will then be recon- 
ciled with His Elect and brings in His Kingdom), 
is more ‘ orthodox * than a view which regards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in accordance with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish contemporary ideas, and^ it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to regard Him. This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the historical view, and tne Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, taken by them- 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value. If we derived our knowledge 
of the Gospel history from either of them alone, we 
should still possess in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outlines are con- 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved the framework given by Mark. To 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and the other sources; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fragments. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced in them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical documents, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really possessed Q, it might prove to 
be equal or superior to Mark ; but we know Q only 
by the bits which Mt. and Lk. have selected for 
incorporation — often, it may be (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and out of the order in which 
they were arranged in Q itself.® 

6. The Fourth Gospel. — It will not be neces- 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. The belief that 
it was written by the Apostle St. John was fully 
established as early as the decade A.p. 170-180, 
and clear indications of its use, especially among 
some of the Christian ‘Gnostics,* can be traced 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that these indications are weak just where 
we might have expected them to be most precise. 

1 See B. W. Bacon, Beginningi of Gospel Story, p. 195. 

* * Ce que Marc raconte k ce eujet n’a gu^re pu ttre invenU* 
(Loisy, J^sus et la tradition ivangUique, p. 45). 

* For instance, Albert Schweitaer laye great stress on Mt 10® 
(‘Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
Man be come *). It is quite legitimate to argfue that this remark- 
able saying must be genuine, and therefore, as it occurs in a 
Q-context, that it must have stood In Q. It is further argu- 
able that it shows that Jesus at one time expected the public 
manifestation of the Messiah (possibly, therefore, not Himself) 
to take place during the first itinerant Journeys of the * apostles,’ 
<.#. during the penod indicated by Mk 6W-. At the same time, 
when we remember that Q is for us a series of fragments, 
and that even in Mt 10 there is a section (w.w-^ taken from 
Mk 13, »‘.s. from sa]ringB of the very latest period, it must remain 
equally, if not more, probable that Mt 10® belongs to the latest 
period, and that it refers to Jesus* own expected manifestation 
in glory after His Passion. What seems not quite legitimate is 
to assume that Mt 10 was spoken in historical sequence Just 
befow Mt 11 and before Mk 6® (Sohweltser, Q^est, 868-862)— 
because they oooupy Just this relative position in Matthew. 
Schweitser 800) actually quotes Mt 10® without warning his 
readers that this verse is Mk 18®, tom out of its ocmtext 
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Folycarp, according to tradition a disciple of St. 
John at Ephesus, does not quote at all from the 
Fourth Gospel, either in his Epistle or in the 
pr^er which he is said to have ofl'ered at the stake; 
and the utmost that can be claimed is that certsdn 
phrases in a single passage in his Epistle are 
parallel to some leading phrases in 1 John.» This 
passage in Polycarp is certainly important as show- 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like ‘antichrist* 
and * confessing Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh,’ were actually used by orthodox circles in 
Asia Minor. But it is remarkrble that Polycarp 
should exhibit no further trace of the influence of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel is, in a word, indecisive. 
It IS not absolutely unfavourable to the genuine- 
ness of the tradition, but it is quite insufflcient to 
prove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
mtemal evidence. And here the first question 
which must be asked is whether this Gospel is 
really a historical work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gospel has a very good claim to be so 
regarded ; how does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark 7 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of ‘John* is an old and very simple study. 
The details are all familiar, and the problems do 
not depend upon the niceties of Hellenistic Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discrepant in two perfectly clear and 
definite accounts. The fact is that the narrative 
in ‘ Mark ’ and the narrative in ‘ John ’ cannot be 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one 
or the other is, as regards the objective facts, in- 
accurate and misleading. 

To name the most striking single instance, it is 
impossible to insert the story of the raising of 
Lazarus into the historical framework preserved 
by St. Mark. It is not a question of the improba- 
bility or impossibility of the miracle, but of the 
time and place and the efiect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of the Passion in Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk 9*^~12) be 
historical in its general outlines, as maintained in 
the previous section, then it is surely impossible 
to regard the story of the raising of Lazarus as in 
any way a narrative of facts. 

The Crucifixion and Kesurrection narratives in 
the Fourth Gospel do not difler essentially from the 
sto^ as told in Mk. or Luke. There are many 
variations and discrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as may be realized by 
comparing them with the apocrypnal ActB of John, \ 
But in other parts of the Gospel story the difler- 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptist testify to the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, but the central incident, the actuu baptism 
of Jesus by John, he leaves out altogether (!*•■•*). 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ‘ This is my body.* And yet 
it is not for want of ^mpathy with high Sacra- 
mental doctrine. In Jn 6, after the stoi^ of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, we read a long dis- 
course of Jesus on this veij subject. Jesus here 
says, ‘I am the bread of life*(v.»), and, ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
Mood, ye have no life in you* (v.“). It is true 
that a peculiar turn is given to these very strong 
expressions by the explanation made afterwards 
to the disciples that it is the spirit that gives life, 
and that it is the words of Jesus that are spirit and 
life (v.^). But the Sacramental expressions are | 

1 Polvcarpi ed PhU, vlL : ‘For whosoever doth not oonfeei 
Jesus OhriA to have come in the flesh is antichrist, and whoso- 
ever doth not confess the witness of the crote is of the devil, 
a^ whosoever perverteth the oracles of the Lord to his ow 
desires and says there is neither resuneotloa nor Judgment, he 
Js the flfstbom of Satan*; of. 1 Jn 


not otherwise qualified. And, as regards Baptism 
the Evangelist tells us that the disciples of Jesus 
baptiz^ their converts *), and gives us the con- 
versation with Nicodemus in which Jesus declares 
that except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (3**-). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangelist has given a false 
impression of what actually occurred. 

It would be easy to go on to criticize the history 
and geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold smd, “‘Bethany beyond Jordan” (I*) is 
like “Willesden beyond Trent.*** But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history is the attitude assigned 
to J esus in His discussions with the ‘ J ews. * Taking 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptic Gospels 
naturally goes with Jesus against the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees. We feel that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, unintelligent. To such 
an extent is this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one distin^ished and learned 
Jew, to the effect that the Synoptic Evangelists 
misrepresent the teachings of the Kabbinic religion. 
But in the Fourth Gospel it is quite difierent. 
Here the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
the Jews. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to be a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2*^), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath ; but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son (t.s. Him- 
self) did not honour the Father (5"). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ‘ bearing witness of him- 
self,* He is made to say that He has two witnesses 
in His favour, viz. Himself and the Father (8”* “1. 
Can we wonder that the Jews replied, ‘Where is 
thy Father?* It is quite inconceivable that the 
historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
represented to have done in the Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation is that the work is 
not history, but something else oast in a historical 
form.* 

From this point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the authorship and date of a 
chronicle, of a narrative of facts, because there the 
value of the work depends upon the nature of the 
traditions or sources to which the writer had 
access. But for a work of philosophy or philoso- 
phical history the qualifications required in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near he stands to the 
events, but whether he sees them in their true 
proportions.* 

For we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the discourses are to be regarded as 
objective history, as matters of past fact. The 
question remains why the Church adopted this 
Ckispel into the NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to this question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per- 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, mr 
the ‘Gospel of Peter* was rejected. Great anti- 
quity and respectful quotation by learned Church 
writers did not avail to include the ‘(Gospel ao- 
1 See the admirable remarks of Lolsy (Jtfstd et la tradition 
p. 172) upon the dlfferenoe between Lk 10> and 

*See W. B. Inffe*s Essay on *The Theology of the FoorUs 
Gospel,* in Cambndgo Biblieal Euayo^ oty. p. 264. 
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cording to the Hebrews/ nor did philosophical 
thought avail the document commonly called the 
‘OxyrhynchuB Logia/ What was it that the 
* Gospel according to St. John* had that these 
had not ? 

We believe the answer to be that the doctrine 
of the l*erson of Christ set forth in this Gospel 
expressed the general conviction of the Church 
adequately, while the Gospels which failed to be- 
come canonical failed mainly because the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ which they contained 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Church. 
The Christ of the Fourth Gospel is not the Christ 
of history, but the Christ of Christian experience. 
Like St. Paul, the Fourth Evangelist did not care 
to know * Christ after the flesh * (2 Co 6^*), because 
he saw both his Lord and his Lord’s adversaries 
suh specie cetemitatis. 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel 
history from this subjective standpoint that he 
allows himself such freedom in remodelling the 
external events. * The old disciple needs no docu- 
ments. . . . The whole is present in his memory, 
shaped by years of reflection, illuminated by the 
experience of a lifetime. He knows the Christ far 
better now than he knew Him in Galilee or 
Jerusalem half a century before.*^ The adver- 
saries of Jesus have become his own doubts and 
unfaithful oppositions ; the questioners of Jesus, 
such as * Nicodemus* or ‘the Woman of Samaria,’ 
are his own questions, his own ignorances, which 
receive their solution at the hands of the Lord who 
has come with His Father to make an abode with 
him. He knows his Lord to be true, and the 
knowledge of Him to be Life eternal ; and there- 
fore all opposition, however specious, is unjustifi- 
able and bund. The Son of God is a Lamp to him 
who beholds, a Mirror to him who perceives, a 
Door to him who knocks, a Way to the wayfarer. 
The true meaning of life could never have been 
revealed to man, if Jesus had not been sent as the 
Word from the Father. Who He was could only 
be seen after He had gone away; what He had 
been seen to be was nothing in comparison with 
the underlying reality. It was no mere man 
that the Evangelist was preaching, but God un- 
changeable, God invincible, God higher than all 
authority and all power, and elder and mightier 
than all angels and creatures that are spoken of, 
and than all ages. If those who heard would 
abide in this, and in this be builded up, they 
woidd possess their soul indestructible.* It is all 
a different order of tliought from the Synoptic 
Gospels or objective history. 

The substance of the last few sentences has 
been picked out of the work which above all other 
surviving fragments of early Christian literature 
has the closest similarity to the peculiar elements 
of the Fourth Gospel. This work is the apocryphal 
Acts of John, or rather, we should say, the 
doctrinal section of that unequal piece of writing. 
But near as the * Gospel of John ’ and the ‘ Acts of 
John * are in many ways, their differences are also 
fundamental, and it is in great part because of 
these diflferences that the ‘Acts of John ’ was con- 
demned and forgotten, while the ‘ Gospel of John ’ 

1 J. A. Robinson, The Study cfthe Oo«petojl902, p. 148. It may 
b« added that this way of envisaging; the Evangelist is the best 
explanation of the inconsistenoies and chasms that have been 
detected in the Fourth Gospel, notably by Wellhausen. {E.g, 
Jn 18 was intended ori^nally to follow immediately after 14», 
so 16-17 is a later addition.] No doubt the Gospel took many 
yean to write, and the Evangelist may have inserted many 
additions and modifications from time to time. Every author 
knows how bard it is in such cases to avoid minor contradic- 
tions, and to cover up the sutures between new and old. Loisy 
{Jisus 0 t ia trad, ivangilique, p. 26) pronounces much the 
•we Judgment on Wellhausen's always acute criticisms. 

t See Ada loannit, ed. Bonnet, 198if<r- maof. 202a3ff> (or James. 
Apoorupha Ansedota II,, usf. lot giSff. from whom the 
Ihglilh translation hers i^ven has been adapted). 


survived to be the spiritual food of many genera- 
tions. 

For, although the Fourth Evangelist is no 
chronicler of events, although his Christ is the 
Logos, the Word of God, whom to know is eternal 
life, yet he firmly holds all the while that this 
Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
we feel, and, above all, really suffered and really 
died, before He rose again from the dead. As we 
have seen, the Evangelist is careless of events; 
but to him the Death of Jesus on the Cross was 
not a mere event, hut a something essential, a 
thing which really came to pass in the eternal 
order of things. The apocryimal ‘Acts of John* 
sets forth the doctrine that tne Crucifixion was a 
delusion — the Jews gather round the Cross and 
mock, but Christ is not really there ; similarly 
also, the ‘ Gospel of Peter * tells us that Christ felt 
no pain, and apparently His Spirit is somehow 
cauj^ht up at tlie last. By a true instinct this 
specious teaching was rejected by the Church of 
the 2nd century. The Passion of Jesus Christ 
must be real, not a stage-play ; and, if it was to be 
real, Jesus Christ must have been a real man. 

In no earW Christian document is the real 
humanity of Jesus so emphasized as in the Fourth 
Gospel. That Jesus was a real man is an obvious 
inference from the Synoptic narrative, but in the 
Fourth Gospel it is a dogma. It is the Fourth 
Gospel that tells us that Jesus was tired, and asked 
for water to drink (Jn 4*- ’) ; and that He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus (11*®). If we ask what proof 
there is that Jesus really suffered, the answer is 
ready, that the Fourth Gospel declares Him to 
have said, ‘I thirst’ (19*®). Furtliermore, we are 
told, with the most solemn protestations of accur- 
acy to he found in the whole work, that the corpse 
of Jesus presented a truly human appearance 
(19*®**®).* It was no phantom. 

This is the element which differentiates the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the Jesus of 
Gnostic speculation. It was the Fourth Gospel 
which pointed out the via media along which alone 
the Church could walk. On the one hand, the 
Church was not prepared to surrender historical 
reality to a philosophical speculation. The devo- 
tion of the first aisciples had been kindled by 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was the belief that their 
dead Friend had become alive again, and that He 
had really appeared to them alive after death, 
which gave the earliest Christians the will and 
the power to combine on earth into a society, and 
afforded them enduring hope for the future. It 
was essential that the Living Christ whom they 
continued to serve and to wait for should have 
been a real man who had lived and died. Other- 
wise He was no firstfruits of the human race, but 
another species altogether. On the other hand, 
Christianity is essentially monotheistic, and it was 
so all the more consciously and passionately while 
the whole world outside was given over to the 
heathen cults and the deified Emperor. Whatever 
else Jesus Christ might be, the Church refused to 
make Him a demi-god. Here the various forms 
of speculation which we generally denominate 
‘ Gnostic * were ready with terms and conceptions 
that should bridge the gulf. More than one school 
of thought, both Jewish and Greek, were teaching 
that the Word which proclaimed the truth to man 
was in the beginning with God and was Itself 
Divine, that it would come or had come to those 

1 According to 1 Jn 6^, the living personality has in it three 
elemente, viz. spirit, water, blood. From ‘water* we are 
begotten, by the ‘blood* we are sustained, and the ‘spirit* 
or breath ts the immaterial element that enters at birth and 
leaves at death. The spirit quitted J esus when He died (J n 19 * 0 ), 
leaving behind the water and blood of a human body, the 
existence of which was demonstrated to the onlookers by the 
spear-thrust of the eoldier. 
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fitted to receive it. But the Fourth Evangelist 
alone makes this Word become an actual human 
being, one who really lived on earth and died under 
torture as other men would have died in similar 
circumstances. Whether this conception is really 
credible to us or not, it is a matter of history that 
it forms the central idea of the Fourth Evangelistas 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this central idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way^ to a position of permanent authority in the 
Christian Church. 

A^reover, the doctrine of the Sacraments set 
Gospel is tlie doctrine of the Cliurch. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitzer in 
his Gesch. der Paulin, Forschung (1*911, p. 169) that 
we need only quote his words : 

nai’ve and unhistorioal view that Jesus had instituted 
the Sacraments is not part of the Gnosis of the Johannine 
theoloufy. Acoordinjr to this theology, He did not institute 
them, but Ho created them and prophesied them. . . . Through 
His Incarnation came the possibility of the combination of 
human nature and spirit (nvevfia), the combination upon which 
the working of the Sacraments rests. By His actions with food 
^d drink at the Feeding of the Five Thousand and b.v the words 
He used in connexion with those actions He indicated a Mystery 
which was to be manifested when the appropriate materials were 
ready : through Death, Uesurrection, and Apotheosis He exalt^ 
His earthly nature, and set the iS])irit free for the new method of 
operation, by virtue of whi(;lt it was able to prepare men for 
resurrection. So Jesus ciame into the world to inaugurate the 
era of Kffeetual Sacraments. In virtue of this He is the Saviour. 

. . . The Johannine theology thus rests on the two dogmas : 
(1) that the Spirit can only act on men in conjunction with 
matter ; and (2) that, this being the C4ise, it is only available on 
the ground of the Incarnation, and even then not until the 
glorification of the Ixjrd had taken place. Whoever has once 
recognized these presuppositions will never attempt to search 
the Fourth Uosr>el for primitive elements which are to be ex- 
plained from natural religions. But, on the other hand, It is 
clear that from this point of view Christianity exhibits itself as 
the most perfect Greek Mystery-religion that it is possible to 
oonceive.' 

7 . The Gospel Canon.— The actual process by 
which our Four Gospels arrived at their present 
rank of pre-eminence is quite obscure. From about 
A.D. 170 onwards the Gospel Canon enjoys practi- 
cally unchallenged supremacy, as we see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
Irenseus. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must be 
placed an interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
which seems to have been set forth in Rome, and 
from which the greater ‘Western Interpolations* 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are ultimately 
derived. This brings us back to about A. D. 150; 
but the literary history of our Gospels during the 
first half of the 2 nd cent, is unknown. Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Marcion certainly 
used Luke about 130-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew by 
Ignatius. But there is nothing to show that 
Marcion was acquainted with any other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, and very little to 
show that Ipiatius used any other Canonical 
Gospel than Matthew ; while the verbal inaccuracy^ 
of Justin’s quotations suggests that even in his 
day the ‘Memoirs of the Apostles* had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
Prophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Trypho, Justin’s Jewish oi)ponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become acquainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 
iif Ttfi Xeyofilvifi cl^ayyeXlq) (Tryph, § 10). Thus ‘The 
Gospel ’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gospel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
than of inclusion. Of tlie works of ‘ many who took 
in hand* to write of Jesus Christ (Lk 1 ^), the Vovlt 
Gospels alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failed altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from the point of view of 
the modem historical investigator, is a matter 


that cannot be scientifically demonstrated, for the 
simple reason that the rivals of the canonical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding interest 
which each and all of the Four have excited during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that the 
Church chose well. And it ^lould not be forgotten 
that those of the noii-c.anonical Gospels which we 
know enough of to pass judgment upon show a 
sensible inferiority. Marcion’s Gospel is in every 
way inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter is 
inferior to any of the Synoptic accounts of the 
I’assion. It is, in fact, because the Canonical 
Gospels paint such an eternally fascinating Por- 
trait that we welcome every scrap that may claim 
to give another view, however inadequate. 

In one respect, we venture to think, the modem 
historical investigator is more fortunate than from 

f eneral considerations he might have expected, 
t is fortunate indeed that the Gospel according 
to Mark should have been included m the oilicial 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendencies 
of the First and Third Evangelists are in close 
touch with the ideas and tendeiuties of 2 nd cent, 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the wants of the Church; it pointed out 
the way along which the conflicting currents of 
Christian thought and feeling might run together. 
In any case, the Fourth Gosi>el is unique. But 
it is difficult to understand what attraction was 
ofTered to Christians of the 2 nd cent, by the 
Gospel of Murk which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not otler, eitlier singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent deOTee. 
Probably its traditional connexion with 8 t. Peter 
may have had a determining share in recom- 
mending it, and the appeal of Ircmeus to his- 
torical tradition against Gnostic theorizing may 
help us to understand how such an old-fasnioned 
hook as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter’s ‘inter- 
preter,’ should have survived. It is, we find, very 
little quoted before it became part of the official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before the time of Irenseus, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mk 16®, in tue middle of 
a sentence describing the terrified departure of the 
women from the empty tomb. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Gospel went on to describe some 
of the appearances of Jesus to the disciples after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely tnat the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten- 
tional. In the latter case, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at itfio^ovvro yhp . . . ; 
even the sentence seems incomplete. But all our 
MSS ultimately go hack to this mutilated text ; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
than a single mutilated copy was in existence, or 
at least available. The work had dropped out of 
circulation, it had lost its public, and we can only 
guess at the reasons which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in possession of a 
document in warp and woof far more primitive 
than the Churches which adopted it. The fine 
instinct which reserved a place for the Gospel of 
Mark among the hooks of the NT shows the 
Catholic Church to have been wiser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
most Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur. It is only in the last half- 
century that scholars have come to recognize the 
pre-eminent historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy, 

8 . Chronological summary. — From what has 
been said above, it will be evident that no very 
definite date can be assigned to any of the Gospels, 
except St. Luke’s. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titui in A.D. 70 is an event that might have 
been expected to influence the language used in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21^ does 
appear to allude to the siege. Mk 13*^, of which 
Lk 21*® is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the siege, nor indeed does anything in 
Mk. imply acquaintance with the Jewish War. 
We may therefore put Mk. before A.D. 70. 

Mt. is diflicult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt 27® merely indicates the existence of 
a Christian community at Jerusalem, but Mt 17“ 
might be held to inmly the continued collection of 
the Temple-tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly have been based upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark ; Mt. was probably compiled 
when the Church of Jerusalem became a Greek- 
speaking community, i.e. in the generation that 
grew up after the war. Q is earlier than Mt. ; it 
may have been compiled about the same time as Mk. 

We may distinguish four periods of 30 or 40 years 
each, reckoning from the Crucifixion. 

L A.p. (S0>-66. Oral Period. No written ‘Qoepel* appears 
during this period, nor anv formal shaping of the Gospel 
history as a whole. St. Paul’s accounts of the Lord’s Supper 
(I Oo and of the Resurrection (163ff ) do not appear to 

have any Utetary connexion with what we read in our Gospels. 

II. A.n. 66-110. Period of the writing of the Gospels. 

Gospel of Mark, a.d. 66-70. 

„ „ Luke (and Acts), a.d. 100. 

„ „ Matthew, A. 0 . 80-100, in any oase before A.D. 110. 

„ „ John, A.n. 100-110. 

III. A.D. 110-150. Period of the catholic reception of the 
Oomls. 

IV. A.D. 160-190. Period of the canonization of the Gospels. 
By the end of this period the idea of the Fourfold Gospel (Iren. 
m) is fully established. 

Q. The influence of the Gospels on the Church. 
— The fact that the Church came to accept the 
Four Gospels is a proof that each of these works 
satisfied in a general way the Church’s require- 
ments. Had it been otherwise, the Gospel in 
question would never have attained to canon- 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
regard the Church’s requirements as being in any 
way occupied with details ; these the Church has 
learned from what the Evangelists have supplied. 
The Church’s picture of Jesus Christ is not un- 
fairly summarized in the so-called Apostles’ and 
Nioene Creeds ; it is the written Gospels that have 
preserved for us the winning personality of the 
Son of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original Unitarian * psilanthropy ’ 
to the ultimate recognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolve a form of words which should 
satisfactorily define the exceptional nature of the 
Founder of the new religion in terms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to give, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who bmieved on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how far the message was true did 
not become Christians at all. And, unless the 
extant literature gives a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Christians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the past. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 
possess, the converts had * turned unto God from 
idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus who delivereth us from the wrath 
to come’ (1 Th !•*•). Those who had entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, * where Christ is, seated 
on the right hand of God ’ (Col 8^). It was true 


that the Christians, in consequence of their belief, 
submitted to new rules of conduct ; and that these 
rules consisted in great part of reminiscences of the 
words of the Lord Jesus who had taught * sweet 
reasonableness’ and long-sufTering (imelKeiatf Kal 
fjMKpodvfilay), rules such as : ‘ Pity, that ye may be 
pitied; forgive, that ye may be forgiven.’^ But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, still less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have Deen conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to the letter of histoiical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew or 
St. Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
* Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of believers had 
anticipated. The End, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to their graves, and, when the cata- 
clysm of the Jewish War broke up for ever the 
one community in which there could have been 
common first-hand knowledge of how our Lord had 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Greek-speaking mhabitants of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and in culture from the provincial Judaism 
of Galilee. What wonder that Christianity began 
to mix with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which alarmed the more conservative oelievers ? 

To the average Gentile Christian in the let 
cent., Christ was the vait 9eoD, the messenger from 
God, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting till the ap- 
pointed Day when He should appear in glory m 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Nazarene was a stumbling-block, and that His 
suflerings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Christ in the 
various philosophical theories of the Cosmos, which 
thoughtful men had devised and were devising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what we call Docetic heresy. Docetism 
(q.v.) is not the name of a sect. It is a theory 
of the Person of Christ which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
Acts of Johuy denied that our Lord had any 
material existence ; others were content to deny 
that He felt the pains of crucifixion ; others, like 
Marcion, denied His birth ; but all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It is a theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to us ; but we have learned 
to know Jesus Christ through the written Gospels. 

In the earlier sections of this article we have 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasize here is the private, individual 
character of the earlier documents. That St. 
Luke’s Gospel was a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
was so is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew’s has a more formal, official 
tone ; and it bears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
*.«. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminiscence. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark — a clear proof that even in 
Palestine no regular effort had been made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 
Ministry.® 

1 Olem. Rom. sA Cor. % 18. 

* The lost ' Goepel oooording to the Hebrewa* seema to have 
been very similar in a^nerol plan to our Matthew ; in other 
words, it also hod its uXtimate basis in our Sooond Qo^L 
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To some pious Christians the biographical ac- 
counts of the life and words of the Lord may 
very likely have seemed unnecessary and un- 
spiritual. But the rise of Docetio theories gave 
tnese * Memoirs of the Apostles* a new and 
theological value. This is mirrored in the Igna- 
tian Epistles. To Ignatius, writing in the middle 
of the first quarter of the 2ud cent., the Gospel 
history was immensely important, because it fur- 
nished the proof of the real humanity of Christ. 
If Christ was not really human, His sufferings were j 
not real, or really akin to humrm suffering ; and, | 
if His sufferings were not real, why should Ignatius j 
be willing to endure martyrdom? {TralL § 10). 
But, to make the acquaintance of the human side 
of Jesus Christ, a biography was necessary. 

Ignatius was ‘fully persuaded as touctiing our 
Lord that He is truly of the race of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the Divine wiU 
and power, truly bom of a virgin and baptized by 
John that ** all righteousness might be fulfilled^* 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch,* and, 
further, that ‘ after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one in the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the Father* [Smyrn. §§ 1, 3). Even this 
short summary of Christological doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dependence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conception that 
Jesus was baptized by John, that all righteousness 
might be fulfilled by Him, is thoroughly character- 
istic of ‘ Matthew,^ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in ‘ Matthew * alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were written. With this am-ees the circum- 
stance that I^atius uses several phrases like ipurela 
warphs, * the Father’s planting,’ which indicate the 
literary use of the Gospel according to Matthew. 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an ‘ apocryphal ’ work called the * Preaching 
of Peter* {Ki^pvyp.a Il4Tpov)f a document which ap- 
pears to have been a very early rival of the 
Canonical Acts of the Apostles. But we are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of Ignatius’ 
library ; the important point is that this represen- 
tative of the Catholic theology of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent, tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form. This 
point of view was not at first accepted by all. ‘ If 
I find it not in the charter (tA dpYetd, the ‘ archives,’ 
i.e. the OT), I believe it not in the Gospel,’ said 
his opponents ; and when he said, ‘ It is written,* 
they answered, ‘ That is the question ’ [Smym. § 8). 
But Ignatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with him, that the Gospel record was necessary, as 
the guarantee of the real humanity of J esus Christ.* 

The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Ignetian writings, took its knowledge of the 
Gospm history from our * Matthew.* The Church 
in Pontus, a little later, if we may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in a.d. 138, used our ‘Luke. 
When and where our Four Gospels were gathered 
together into a Corpus, we do not Imow. Traces 
of it are first found in Rome, and, indeed, the con- 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Goiroel of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon. The process seems to 
have been very nearly complete in the time of 
Justin Martyr {ApoU i. 67 ; / 
certain that Justin’s disciple Tatian constructed 
his Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 

1 One point daservee epecial notice In 
enrlieet witneee to the belief that Jesui was^m of a virgin. 
He tomoet emphatio In aeserting thie ; but the Importance of 
the doctrine for is not that the miracle aasum as that t^e 

mmi jmus was Divine, but that the Ohiistians God was reidly 
bom of woman {Evh. f 18 ). 
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Thus the GUispels fell into their place as the 
charter of the Christian religion, a fixed standard 
open to the inspection of friend and foe. And the 
earliest criticism on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more than one point of view. * I 
well know,* says Trypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Martyr, ‘ that your Christian precepts out 
of what is cmled the Gospel are great and admir- 
able, BO admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep them— and I speak from personal know- 
ledge of these writings. Moreover, we non-Chris- 
tians specially wonder why you exj^ct to get any 
favour from God when you set your nope on a man 
who was crucified’ [Iryph, 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucitied in Judma, and the soaring ethical 
principles that He taught, as it were by the wi^, 
— these are the obvious characteristics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things as an inalienable possession of the Chris- 
tian Church. Moreover, Trypho’s criticism is un- 
answerable, if the GoBx>els be regarded as mere 
law-books, as a code of morals. The Pentateuch 
is a law-book; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled it intended it to 
be obeyed to the letter. But he who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actually happens in the 
case of a Jew turning Muslim. He wno reads the 
Gospel finds on the one hand that eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
1017. i»)^ on the other that the renunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 14^”), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven (Mt 6*^). This discrepancy is not 
an affair of divergent ‘ sources ’ or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is esBentially characteristic. 
The Gospel is not intended to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con- 
duct ; it is intended to introduce us to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were the ethical principles of Jesus ; 
but to turn His sayings into a fixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour and unpleasing to God. We do not get 
rid of the real diineulties of the Gospel, if we make 
jettison of all the mirades but leave the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The Go^el ethics needs criticism more, not less, 
than the Grospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
Gospels are permanently valuable. We need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place ; if Christ said, ‘ Give to every one 
that asketh thee,* and, ' Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, offer also the other’ (Mt 6*^ 

Lk 6****), we need to'understand the social conditions 
of Christ’s day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn tnese maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
Gospel to the cnangin^ needs 01 the time — a task 
which is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel mordity is not the €k>s^el, any 
more than the Didache is the Gospel. Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the Gospel is our introduc- 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel according 
to Mark we may learn who Jesiu Christ was and 
what part He played on earth in human history. 
From the Gospels according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospd according to John we 
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may learn what His followers declare to be the 
real sl^ificance of His life. It is the great charm 
of Chnstianity that its innermost doctrine is in- 
carnate in the person of its Founder, rather than 
ciystallized into a set of propositions or ordinances. 
The propositions and the ordinances may be neces- 
sary deauctions; one of them, as we nave seen, 
forms the ground idea of the Fourth Gospel. But 
they are exhibited in action ; like the Laws of 
Nature themselves, the Doctrines of Christianity 
are human deductions from the course of events. 

See also art. Bible, vol. ii. p. 574. 
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F. C. Burkitt. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal). ~ i. Importance. — 
The most important problem to the student of 
religion is the character and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover this only by reading what others, near to 
the events, wrote about Him. It was natural that 
many of His followers should * take in hand to draw 
up accounts of their Lord ’ ; on the face of it, it is 
improbable that the four Gospels ‘ received * by the 
Church contain the whole authentic tradition on 
the subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his preface 
(Luke 1^*^) expressly declares that his work is based 
on many earlier writings, and implies the existence 
of others which he has not scrupled to pass by. 
Such fragments as remain to u.s, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Church Fathers in succeeding 
centuries, and the whole story can be rightly under- 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See preceding article. 

2 , Name.-— The name ‘ Aijocryphal,* originally a 
title of honour given to writings for a select circle, 
‘hidden* from the multitude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apocryphal books to describe these 
remains. It was only by degrees that it became a 
tenn of reproach, as implying exclusion from that 
publio reading in churenes which was reserved 
for the canonical books (‘quidquid est extra hos, 
inter *Airoicp50a esse ponendum^ [Jerome, Prolog, 


Galeatus, end of 4th cent., after giving a list of 
the canon]). Down to the end of the 2nd cent, 
the process was not complete, for Serapion (A.D. 
190) found the ‘Gospel ol Peter* (see below) used 
in public reading in the church at Bhossus near 
Antioch (Euseb. HE VI. xii. 2) ; and in 412-450, 
Bishop Rahhula of Edessa discovered more than 
two hundred copies of Tatian’s Diatessaron taking 
the place of the Four Gospels in the churches of his 
diocese. But, once the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more disastrously upon 
these hooks, and the name ‘Apocryphal* came to 
possess a more and more ominous significance. 

3. Difficulty. — The study of these pieces is still 
in its infancy, for fresh discoveries are continually 
being made which alter the whole horizon ; e.g. the 
Logia^ discovered in 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the ‘Gospel of Peter,* unearthed in 1886, have 
overturned some old theories, while the translation 
of the Italian ‘Gospel of Barnabas* (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten corner of Church History. 
It is thus as hard to lay down conclusions as to 
write a history of the politics of the current year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both external and internal, is 
very fragmentary and must be used with caution. 
Though we know by name nearly fifty of these 
‘ Apocryphal * Gospels, not one-tenth of their con- 
tents is extant. 

4. The evidence. — The external evidence con- 
sists of statements of Church Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth we must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge we possess concerning the special char- 
acteristics of the witnesses who give it. For in- 
stance, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria without perceiving at once his credulity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modem 
striving after tolerance. In his search for truth 
he found it in most unlikely places. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
optimistic outlook. Where Christ w^as not before, 
Cflemerit’s tender imagination translated Him. 
Papias* credulity was of a more naive and crude 
sort. It is strange to find those who would base 
their whole case for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
rejecting, with hardly an apology, others like the 
prophecy which he ascribed to Christ (Iren. adv. 
Hmr, V. xxxiii.), or the account of the martyr- 
dom of ‘James and John* (quoted by Georgios 
Uamartolos [see Molfatt, Jntrod. to Lit. of NT, 
1911, p. 603 f.]). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was ready to go to any length 
to avoid the Bus})icion of heresy, and to this he 
sacrificed his own reputation by his attack on 
Origen*s memory. Origen*8 daring criticism and 
profound love of truth for its own sake are tem- 

S ered, as a rule, with a scrupulous caution and 
esire to avoid offending ‘weaker brethren,* or 
marring the splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest guide ; hut even 
he was writing from a later standpoint, and for a 
public to whom the canon of the Goi^els was soon 
to he a sacred and established fact. If men object 
to the bias of 20th cent, critics, it is surely needful 
to remember that prejudice is not only of to-day, 
hut played a large part in the estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhere 
more than in the subject under disciwBion. Borne 
of the chief witnesses cited were plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the facts related ; «.gr., there is no evidence 
that Irenseus of Lyons knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christianity ; and all scholars admit that 
Epiphanius* zeal and curiosity were surpassed by 
hu credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Hatr, xlvL 1 
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actually confuses Tatian’s Syriac Diatessaron with 
the H^rew Mattliew ; yet many would rely on 
his authority to discuss the nature of the latter 
Gospel.) To find the origin, date, and value of 
the Apocryphal Gospels, we are thrown back upon 
the internal evidence afforded by the extant frag- 
ments ; and our estimate of this must depend 
largely on our view of the history in question, 
though we are able to correct our results by a 
critical view of the external evidence. 

5. Value. — Even if it were proved that the Apoc- 
ryphal^ Gospels have little claim to originality or 
anti^it^, they would possess great negative value, 
as renecting the excellence of the selection of which 
the NT is the result. They must also tlirow much 
light on the earliest notions of Christians, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the ‘ received ’ Gospels. 
Their contents are too fragmentary and their value 
too disputed to solve such problems ; often they 
rather ‘ complicate them further’ (Harnack, in TU 
ix. 2) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
old conclusions. 

6 . Origin. — The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
writings claiming to des(;ribe the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are a very 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives. Some writings, e.g. ‘ The Preach- 
ing of Peter’ (see below), though containing words 
put into Christ’s mouth, are hardly to be ranked 
as ‘Gospels’; others, e.g. Tatian’s Diatessaron, or 
Mar cion’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are hardly to be called ‘Apocryphal.’ 

7. Classification. — The rest are divided for con- 
venience into four classes ; (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Sujiplernentary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in any 
classification, a cross division is inevitable ; ami, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can be drawn be- 
tween the four classes. The class D (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend- 
ency, ever since the canon was fixed and the living 
fount of tradition dried uj), has been to assign all 
unauthorized writings to this class. Origen’s 
‘ Quattuor Evangelia habet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
rima’ {in Luc. i. 1) has been the rough and ready- 
verdict of many since his time ; but, while tradi- 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets ’ (as in Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. xii. 58, 
from ‘ Preaching of Peter’), and while codices were 
still unknown (before A.D. 250) — since only separate 
rolls were used — many pieces were not redtoned 
* Apocryphal ’ which subsequently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time wdien 
‘ heresy ’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of the Church, and walls had to 
be built to keep out the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a definite practice to manufacture ‘Gospels* in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays were 
rather partial harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and oral, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days. Such are those belonging to class B. 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is i)arallel 
in time and object with our canonical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmientary sayings 
probably belonging to an authentic tradition, 
whethei oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, e.g. ‘of the 
Egyptians’ or ‘of Thomas,* were built. Class C 
illustrates the difficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contain pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This group is by far the best known, and, for 
a study of early Christianity, the least iinportant. 
Between classes 1) and A the gap is far wider than 
between B and the earliest canonical sayings. 


(Apocryphal) 

8. Contents.~-(A) Pauallel Gospels.^ ( a) 
Gospel according to the Bebrews=::Ka 0 ' *E/9pafovy= 
*Ej8/)atxoi'=Tov5ako*' (Cod. Tisch.) (Euseb. III. xxv. 
3, 6, xxvii. 4, xxxix. 6, iv. xxii. 8, Thcoph. in 
Matt. xxv. 14, and Syriac Thcophania [IV. xiii. 
2.34, ed. Lee, London, 1842]; Origeii, inJoh. ii. 6, 
in Matt. xv. 14, in .Ter. xv. 4 ; Clem. Stroin. II, 
ix. 86 [PG viii. 982]= Jerome’s ‘Gospel of the 
Nazaneans,’ called by many the ‘Authentic 
Matthew ’ [nnthcntinim Matihwi, .Jerome, ad Matt. 
xii. 17]; cited by Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. ii., iii. 
[A.D. 392], in Isai. xi. 1, xviii. 1, xl. 9, in Ezcch. 
xviii. 7, in Matt. xii. 13, xxvii. 16, oXnaadv. Pelag. 
iii. 2 [A.D. 413], and some ten other citations ; 
perhaps also Ignatius, Smyrn. iii. 2). — It is ascribed 
by Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Na^a/^atot 
— Nazarmi). It is said to have been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew letters (Hegesippus 
[A.D. 160], in Euseb. HE iv. xxii. 8 ; Euseb. Thwph. 
in Matt. xxv. 14 ; Jerome, adr. Pelag. iii. 1) and to 
have quoted the OT from the Hebrew text (Jerome, 
de Vir. Illustr. iii.). Probably a Greek translation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whence came 
its present name. I’erhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of the Hebrew sacred 
writings {e.g. the Epistle to the ‘ Hebrews* in NT). 
Such a translation was probably con lined to a few, 
and had disappc'ared in Jerome’s time. He trans- 
lated it himself from a copy at Berma, and he 
knew of another at Ca'sarea, which *Pami)hilu8 
had studied ’ — perhaps the same that was seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (III. xxv. 5) places it among the 
‘disputed’ books. Like Origen, he imjJics that 
many reckon it ‘canonical,’ while Jewish Chris- 
tians make use of this Gospel and ‘take small 
account of the others.’ The first saying in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(6 Oavfidcras ^acnXetxret, sal 6 fiacrtXeOcras dvavaiicreTai) 
derived by Clement {Strom. II. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
Stfihlin, Leipzig, 1906]) from this Gospel. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nicholson regards ten as 
independent of the canonical Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelve are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St. Matthew, and six to St. Mark. This is 
against the view advocated by many since Lessing 
(1784)— the first to realize the importance of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews — who find here the original 
‘Hebrew Matthew’ mentioned by Papias in A.D. 
110 (Euseb. HE III. xxxix. 16) and the primal 
source of all the other Synoptic Gospels. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews has been described as a 
‘phantom ship* or a ‘haunting shadow’ ever 
dogging the footsteps of this primal Gospel, but it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really the case, 
and that the * Hebrew Matthew,’ which is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, w'hich was all that reached the ears of 
Western Christendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Irenams, Bishop 
of Lyons (cf. Iren. adv. Hcer. i. 26 and Euseb. HE 
III. xxxix.). Hegesippus, Eusebius, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, but none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of knowing more than the name of 
the original ‘ Hebrew Matthew.’ Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the two, grew more 
sceptical as he proceeded, though the attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fifth Gospel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, made him so cautious and ainbiguous in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his meaning. 
Epiphanius {Hcer. xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Ebionite Gospel as a forged and ‘ very full ’ (irXij- 
piffTwrov) version of ‘ Hebrew Matthew,^ had never 
seen either, and confused both with the Greek 
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'Gogpel of the XII. Apostles.* Gospel criticism 
to-day leans steadily to a disbelief in a Hebrew 
Gkispel underlying our St. Matthew, though 
admitting that one of the sources employed may 
have been a Greek collection of discourses (from 
the Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probable, 
then, that neither Hilgenfeld, who calls it the 
‘punctum Archimedis* of the whole Synoptic 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Kesch, who regards it as a * tertiary * production 
several times removed from its original (the Logia 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external evidence alike point 
strongly to the view that the Gospel of the Hebrews 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the Synoptics (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and possibly formed one of the sources in the hands 
of St. Luke. The style is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. Sometimes the ndiveU borders on the 
grotesque and draws near to the methods of current 


Jewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, ‘My Mother the Holy Spirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the great Mount 
Tabor* (Jerome, de Vir. Illustr. ii. ; Origen, in 
Joh. ii. 6; cf. Bel and the Dragon*®), which is 
perhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt. Tabor was tlie scene of the Transfigura- 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baptism, 
‘What have I sinned unless this be ignorance?* 
(Jerome, adv, Pelag, iii. 2 ; cf. Jn 8®®), are certainly 
very ancient. The context of the tale of the ricn 
youn^ man and the reference to Peter as * Simon 
his disciple sitting near him* (Origen, in Matt, 
XV. 14) have all the marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Gospel bear 
the proof of their origin on their face — e.g, ‘Never 
be happy save when ye behold your brother in 
love* (Jerome, in Ep%, v. 4). Even where the 
author seems to correct the tradition preserved in 
the canonical Gospels, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to be preferred ; s.^., in 
the Lord*s Prayer, instead of Matthew*8 and Luke*s 
obscure reading 4irioti<nop, the Gospel of the Hebrews 
has 109 = ‘ to-morrow’s bread*; instead of the 


Parable of the Pounds, it has another parable in 
which the third servant does not bury his pound, 
but squanders it in riotous living, and is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusted to him (Euaeb. Theoph. in Matt. xxv. 14). 
Of the two Resurrection ‘appearances,’ that to 
Peter and his friends (Origen, ae Princ., Prcef. viii, ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, amym. iii. 2, and ‘ Preach- 
ing of Peter* [see below]) is probably an older 
version (^e Resch, Agrapha, 412-416) of that 
recorded in Lk 24**®*. *rhe other (Jerome, de Vir. 
lllustr. ii.), to ‘James the Just,’ treated as the 


firsts contains a number of legendary details {e.g. 
giving the shroud to the priest’s servant), and is 

S robably secondary ; but, in Hamack’s view, its 
ate must be before a.d. 100, This is the more 


probable since the title ‘Son of Man* (used by 
Christ of Himself) ap))eara here alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius {HE III. xxxix. 17) says that 
tiie story of a woman taken in sin mentioned by 
Papias comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papias knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 


The Gospel of the Hebrews contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephorus (a.d. 699), 2200 
aticlm^ and was thus longer than Mk., but shorter 
than Mt. ; but Zahn thinks it may have been 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the lat cent, and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a Greek translation, very early in the 
hid cent, (it is possible that Pantscnus saw it in 
India [ = Ethiopia] in A.D. 180 [Euseb. HE V. x. 3]). 
It is thus a late contemporary of Mk., and earlier 
than our Mt., although its author was neither so 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material. 

(b) Gospel of Peter (Origen, tn Matt, x. 17 ; 
Euseb. HE III. xxv. 6, VI. xii. 2; Jerome, de Vir. 
lllustr. ii. ; Theodoret, Hcer. Fab. ii. 2 ; Decret. 
Gelasii), — For the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see § 2. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived fiom this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the Gospel of Peter, like the ‘ Book 
of James * (see ‘ Protevangelium * below), contained 
the information that the ‘ brethren of Jesus * were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius further 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of heretics, along with the 
Gospels of Thomas and Matthias. In 1886, Bouriant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at Akhmim (the 
ancient Panopolis), Upper Egypt; among these 
was a large torn piece of the Gospel of Peter, 
^ving a continuous account of the Passion, Cruci- 
fixion, and Resurrection, but beginning and ending 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. On the 

f tublication of this piece in 1893, a wholly new 
ight was thrown on this mysterious Gospel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. The most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti- Jewish bias (which induces the author 
to make Herod ‘judge* in place of Pilate). The 
strong Johannine flavour, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Resurrection appearances, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac- 
counts. 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in the Gospel used by the 
author of the Syriac Didascalia (A.D. 215-260), 
with which Hamack identifies and Resch compares 
it. Though entirely parallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Passion, it contains no fewer than 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these are early attested in MSS of Mk. ), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Hamack gives eight examples) influenced 
by the corrections found in the Fourth Gospel ; e.a. 
the date of the Crucifixion is Nisan 14, as in Jn 
19^®* After Mk 16* the author forsakes the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Resurrection which cannot be paralleled 
from any of our Gospels, though it has more in 
common with the scenery of the Fourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an appearance to ‘ Peter, Andrew, and 
Levi, son of AiplisBus,’ who have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tiberias ; but this and all other appear- 
ances of the risen Christ are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 
homes, disbelieving the news of an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
Save in the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ‘ garden of Joseph * and the preaching 
of Christ to the ‘spirits in prison* (cf. 1 P 3'®**) 
which is implied in a question addressed to ‘the 
Cross,* which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Dqcetic element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ*s being ‘ silent, as^ having no 
pain,* and in the significant change in the only 
sentence ascribed to the crucified: ‘Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken met* (but cf. ‘at 
the right hand of power,* Mk 14®®). It contains 
the germ, but not the fruit, of the later Dooetio 
heresy, as seen at the full in the Qur’an and the 
‘ Gospel of Barnabas.’ This is just what we should 
expect from Serapion’s account of it. 

Hamack seeks to prove, not only that the 
Didascalia uses this Gospel as the principal an* 
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fchority and derives all its citations from its con* 
tents, but also that the story of the sinful woman 
in Apost, Const, ii. 14 (a work based on the Didas-^ 
calia), now included in Jn but found only 

in late MSS, and entirely unlike the style of the 
Fourth Gospel, is really taken from the Gospel 
of Peter —whence Papias, who had not seen the 
Gospel^ according to the Hebrews, where Eusebius 
found it, also arrowed it. The undoubted mix- 
ture of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which 
forms so marked a feature in the Gospel of Peter, 
the peculiar style of this fragmerit, and the Syrian 
origin both of the Gospel of Peter and of the Didas- 
cahat undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to 
the truth of this brilliant conjecture, especially if 
we accept Harnack’s dictum that D gives us by 
far the best text of the Johannine passage, and 
that the glosses in D — e.q. to Lk 6* (the story of a 
man working on the Sabbath)— are taken direct 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti-Jewish 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn is far more 
closely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to 
any other extant writing. 

whether this be so or not, the most interesting 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the * Logia 
of Jesus,* is undouDtedly the proof it gives that the 
so-called peculiar language and attitude of the 
Fourth Gosi^I were not so peculiar as is commonly 
believed. The author of the Gospel of Peter, 
writing in Syria during the first decade of the 2nd 
cent. KvpiaKi/i = * the Lord’s day ’ twice in the 
Gospel of Peter [cf. Rev P®] forbids a 1st cent, 
date), did not scruple to correct all four Gospels, 
and, while making no use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, is constantly found employing 
terras far more akin to the Fourth Gospel than to 
any of the others, though he treats Mark always 
as his principal authority. He wrote, therefore, 
when the Gospel tradition was still fluid and the 
Canon by no means fixed, but already the special 
attitude and tone associated with our hourth 
Gospel were well known and popular among his 
hearers. When Harnack supposes that Justin 
used the Gospel of Peter under the name ‘ Memoirs 
of Peter,* he is stating a view which cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. 

Two other writings ascribed to Peter must be | 
carefully distinguished from this ‘ Gospel.* Neither 
is strictly a Gospel at all, though the hrst did place 
words in the mouth of the Master Himself. This 
is the ‘Preaching of Peter,* quoted by Clement 
{Strom. I. xxix., Ii. xv., vi. v. vi. viii.) and Origen 
{de Princ. Prjef. viii., and in Joh. xiii. 17, as cited 
by the Gnostic Heracleon), and condemned by 
lilusebius (ill. iii. 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephorus 
{HE ii. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg. Naz., 
Orat. i., are uncertain. This was the work of 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who 
wiote before Justin or Aristides composed their 
Apologies (A.D. 140-150). The attitude towards 
miracles is Alexandrian ; that towards the Jews 
and the Scriptures, which include no NT, is akin 
to the Ep. of Barnabas ; that towards ‘ faith * is 
Johannine, not Pauline. The book is thus a near 
contemporary of the Gospel of Peter, but it has no 
direct connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel 
of Peter, the Apostle is made to speak in his own 
person. Von Hobschiitz thinks it was written for 
mission preaching, as a supplement to Mark’s 
Gospel, by one who did not know Mk 
and saw the need of completing it by carrying on 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi- 
leged to transcribe. Tr. .. -T. J 1- 

The Judicium Petn or Duo Vias (described by 
Rufinus, Symbol. Apost. i. 36-38, and identified 
by Hilgenfeld with the ecclesiastical ‘Canons of 
the Apostles* [3rd cent.] and by Harnack with the 
DideuiM [2nd cent.]) cannot be described from the 


existing evidence, but it has no claim to be called 
a * Go^el.* 

(c) The Sayings and Words of Jesus {A6yia 
*l7f<roD of Oxyrhynchus [1S07] ; A6yoi *Iij<roO of Oxy- 
rhynchus [1003]) ; The New Fragment of a Gospel 
(1903) ; and The Fayum Gospel Fragment (1885). — 
The first three were disoovered and published by 
Grenfell and Hunt, from torn fragments of papy- 
rus in the rubbish-heaps outside the city of Oxy- 
rhvnchus; the last from a MS in Archduke Rainer’s 
collection at Vienna, lirst discovered and translated 
by Bickell [ZKTh, 1885). 

The first has eight sayings, called by the dis- 
coverers ‘ Logia.* They have, on the whole, a 
mystic, ascetic tone, especially the famous 5th 
saying: ‘Lift the stone, and there thou shalt find 
me — cleave the wood, and there am I.* Logion 8 
has a very .Johannine sound ; ‘ I stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the fiesh was seen of men. . . .* 
Harnack ascribed these sayings to the (Jospel of 
the Egyptians. Taylor, perhaps more plausibly, 
suggests a connexion wdth the Gospel of Thomas 
in its original (Tiiostic form ; wdiich is the more 
probable, since the now Fragment of 42 broken 
lines, found in 1903, has an introduction, describ- 
ing its contents as ‘ The (Marvellous) Words (XA701) 
wdiich the Living Lord sxiake to . . . and to 
Thomas.* 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the first of these ‘Words’ (19U3) appears to 
come direct from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrew's; and a fragment of a Gospel lound near 
by contains a passage, ‘When wilt thou manifest 
thyself to us T * (cf. Jh 14^®), followed by the answer, 
‘When ye shall be stripped and not be ashamed* 
— an idea dependent on Gn 2-^'^, and akin to, if 
not taken from, that in the Gospel of the Egyptians 
(see below), w’itli w hich also the dialogue form here 
and in no. t of the Logoi of 1903 and in a new frag- 
ment of a conversation on purity betw'een Jesus 
and a Pharisee (found in December 1005) corre- 
sponds. These and other indications, which give 
a Johannine colouring to several of the sayings, 
even in the verbal sense, seem to point strongly to 
the conclusion that the Logoi of 1903, and probably 
also the Logia of 1807, in spite of the ‘ Hebraic 
rhythm and sound,* which many have noted, belong 
to an anti-Jewish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
Gospel of Thomas and to the Gospel of the E^p- 
tians, the latter of which borrowed some of its 
material from the earlier ‘ Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.* This was already the view of Jewish 
critics {e.g. Joseph Jacobs) in 1897, and the evi- 
dence is greatly strengthened by the new finds. 
All are agi*eed in placing these collections in the 
2nd cent., and it is quite probable that some of the 
remarkable ‘Words of Jesus* therein contained 
m^ be genuine sayings of the Master. 

The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
version 01 Mt 26®^, Mk 14^^, Lk Jn 13®^** 16®®. 

The whole is well restored by Zahn, who thinks it 
a scrap of a homily on Lk 22=*^. New words ore 
introduced for ‘cock* and ‘crow.* Others ascribe 
it, with less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
It may be dated with confidence before A.D. 230. 

(B) Transition GospELS.^{a) The Gospel oj 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom. HI. vi. 45, ix. 63, 
xiii. 91, 93, xv. 97 ; Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; Hippol. 
Philos. V. 7 ; Epiph. Beer. Ixii. 2 ; Or. Sib. li. 1, 
63 ; II Clement [Soter, A.D. 140], xii, 2, 6, perhaps 
also iii. 2, iv. 2, 5, v. 2, 4, vi. 1, 2, viii. 6, ix. 11, 
xi. 7 : cf. Oxyrhynchus Log. 5 [1897] ; New Gospel 
Fragment [1^3]). —Despite confident assertions to 
the contrary, the state of our knowledge at present 
hardly justifies a decided conclusion concerning this 
mysterious writing. The history of its criticism is 
a study of the emjuoyment of the dangerous ‘ argu- 
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ment from silence.* It is regarded by Origen as 
the first of the heretical Gospels, ana is treated 
by Clement apart from other Apocryphal Gospels, 
though it is true that he adds * I suppose* {oXfiai). 
This does not imply serious doubt. Hippolytus 
says that it was used by the Naossenes to support 
their speculations on the transmigration of souls. 
Epiphanius had only heard that it supported 
Sabellian erroneous notions concerning the essen- 
tial unity of the Trinity. Clement found that 
Cassian's Encratite and ascetic followers misinter- 
preted it to support their extreme views on the sin- 
fulness of marriage. Ligbtfoot (Apostolic Fathers^ 
London, 1890, I. ii. 238) and most other modern 
critics have concluded that Soter of Rome (A. D. 140) 
had this Gospel before him in writing our II Clement, 
and quoted largely from it. We have seen that the 
discoveries of 1902 and 1903 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the Logoi of 
Oxyrhynchus. Clement’s quotations imply that the 
Gospel was largely composed of dialogues, in which 
Salome took a large part ; and Celsus (before A.D. 
180), in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sect which gave high honour 
to this otherwise secondary figure. Hamack 
seeks to prove it the earliest of all the Gospels. I 
His chief argument lies in the name icard rot>t 
Aiytnrrlovs, which he regards as synonymous origin- 
ally with ‘ the Gospel of Egypt,* only later super- 
seded by the importation of the foreign Gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The other proof he 
finds in its use at Rome in A.D. 140. But it is not 
probable that the Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
quote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all ; 
and this Greek Gospel was as foreign to the * people 
of the land * as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to accept liesch’s 
view that Soter quotes, as a rule, only the sources 
on which the Gospel of the E^nrptians was based, 
which existed in the form either of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian ‘ Logia * 
to which we have referred. The stumbling-block 
to Hamack’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They bear no resem- 
blance to the naive tales and clear-cut sayings of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, but, on the contrary, 
have all the appearance of being the product of 
long reflexion upon the inner meaning of the 
Savour’s teaching, as read in the light of current 
Alexandrian speculation, revealing the unsubstan- 
tial nature of present ditferences and distinctions, 
which are to vanish in the larger world to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism ; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. But, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have been written before a.d. 120. 

(6) Gospel according to the Apostles (*jtixta 
Apostolos *), or * of the XII * (Origen, in Lute, i. 1 ; 
Theophylact. , Prooera. in Luc, ; Jerome, adv, 
Felag. iii. 2 ; Epiph. Hosr, xxix.f. ; cf. Zahn, Gesch, 
NT Kan, ii. 725). — It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionite work, condemned by Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognized in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by Epiphanius with the 
Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk P) and Fabricius (1719), 1000 years 
after, had difterentiated the two ; but modem 
criticism seemed at first inclined to injure itself by 
identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Hamack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanius was a Greek ‘tendency writing,* put 
in tne mouth of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Judaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the CJen- 
tiles* This party was nearly related to the ancient 
Essenes {q,v.), and the Gospel before ns gives us an 


idea of the Christ as Essenes would have pictured 
Him. He denounces sacrifice and the eating of 
flesh ; even John the Baptist is made to eat ‘ honey 
cakes* in place of ‘locusts* (iyKpLBet for dxplSei 
proves a Greek original). Christ is invested with 
the Spirit at His baptism, and tales of His early 
life and miraculous birth are passed over in silence. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and possibly also borrows words (e,g, * Tiberias *) 
from St, John, who appears at the head of the 
Twelve. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions ; it is the ‘ worst kind of 
Gospel harmony,* and has no relation with the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(C) Supplementary or Haooadic Gospels 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb. ill. xxv., and 
Decret, Gelasii ; also by Pope Leo XIII. in 1884). — 
These fall into two cycles : (1) those dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (2) those dealing with the Trial, 
Death, ana Resurrection of Christ. 

None of these Gospels exists in its original form, 
but only in orthodox recensions of late date. 
Though most are of heretical origin or contain her- 
etical tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox Gospels, but to satisfy 
curiosity, where these are silent. They are not 
intended, therefore, primarily to mislead opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Gospels, whose aim was to modify history in the 
intereste of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the type of Apocryphal 
Gospels in general, and what applies to them only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applied to the 
whole class. Eusebius (III. xxv. 7) spoke of them 
as ‘ altogether absurd and impious* (tty droira irdvrin 
KoX Svffcre^^) ; and his verdict has been re-echoed 
through the centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bishop Ellicott 
(Cambridge Essays^ 1866, p. 153) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose words apply well to such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to be very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) Infancy cycle.— The numerous versions of 
Infancy Gospels fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources — the first orthodox, the 
second Gnostic — while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(a) The Protevangelium of James^ now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed through many 
changes. The name is of the 16th cent. (M. R. 
James), but the original form of the work (chs. 1-17 
= ‘ Book of James^ [Origen, in Matt, x. 17]) was 
probably known to Clement of Alexandria and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischendorf, Zahn, 
Hamack) — i,e, it was written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apocryphum Josephi (chs. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker. It was probably composed 
in A.D. 250 (Lipsius). A further addition was the 
Apocryphum ijacharice (chs. 22-25) in A.D. 290-310. 
In A.D. 376 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanius (Hcer. Ixxix. 6, Ixxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-called Latin 
Gospel of pseudo-Matt^w (1-17) is merely an ortho- 
dox edition of the * Book of James,* which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
de NativUate Marios is descended from this Latin 
Gospel ; on this, too, the ‘ Golden Legend *^ of the 
13th cent, is bas^, and a later recension of it, with 
many, additions and Gnostic touches, appears in 
the Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter a 
translation of a 4th cent. Coptic original ; while 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
the teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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appears in the Transitus Maria, a Syriac Gnostic 
work of 290-350, recast by a Catholic Christian in 
410, extant also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Ethi- 
^io, and Sahidic — ‘the firm foundation,* as 
Ewald calls it, ‘ of all the unhappy adoration of 
Mary.' 

(6) The Gospel Thomas (Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; 
Enseb. iii. 25).— Cyril (Catech. iv. 36 [A.D. 380- 
386]) condemned this Gospel as heretical; he 
r^koned it Manichman. Hippolytus gives quota- 
tions from it, not in our version. The catalogue 
of Nic^horus (A.D. 599) shows tnat it was a long 

E iece of 1300 stichoi, which proves that our text is 
ut ‘ a meagre abstract of the original * (Lipsius, 
iLrt. * Gospels Apocryphal,* in DOB ii. [1880] 704), 
from which Hippolytus quoted and which (3yril 
denounced. This Gospel w^as probably cnmpoHed 
in 160-180, though it used some old traditions, one 
of which appears in Justin {Dial. 88), while another 
is referred to in Iren. {adv. Ear. i. xx. 1, xvi. 3 
[A.D. 190] ). The original was cut down and altered 
by Catholics in order to ‘enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side* 
(Lipsius, p. 705) ; but very much remains to testify 
to its original character. The story deals with the 
Life of Christ only until He reaches the age of 12, 
and thus never runs parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jesus was 
and knew Himself to be the Logos from His birth 
(in the dependent Arabic Gospel of the Infancy we 
find the Habe declaring this in ft is cradle ; prob- 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
Thomas). Hence the need for miracles to show 
His power, hence the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wilfulness as characterize the 
Child here and make His story so repellent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gospel of Thomas, a 4th 
cent, version, is extant in two Greek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. The Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew (chs. 18-end) is based upon it, and of this 
the Arabic Gosjiel of the Infancy, full of bizarre 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th century. 

(2) Passion and Hesurrection cycle. --The 
second cycle of these Supplementary Gospels circles 
round tiie crisis of Christ’s departure from the 
world. Like the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist in many versions, in a much 
altered and very late form. The Evangelium 
Nicodemi (the 13th cent, title of a Latin version 
of the Greek 'T’lrofj.vinj.a.ra rod Kvplov TjpQv ’I? 7 <roG 
HpioroG Irrl Uovrlov lliAdrou rrpaxOlvra), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very popular. Like the 
‘Book of James,* it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to A.D. 425. The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Gesta Filatt, invented to slander the Christians 
^ the Emperor Maximin Daza (A.D. 811-317). 
T^e idea was based on the Iloman^ custom of 
drawing up official reports, and the first hint of 
the existence of such a record of Christ’s trial 
appears in Justin {Apol. I. xxxv., xxxviii. ; cf. 
Tertull. Apol. v., xxi.). It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
drawn up, and the book in question appears first 
in Epiph. Ear. 1. I. The author was a Jewish 
Christian who knew some Hebrew; to his work 
was attached a Gnostic account of the Descensus 
ad inferos, added by the editor of A.D. 425 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Charinus 
(t =s Lucian of Antioch) ; also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius— probably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-363, and 
uses Eusebius. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; and many other additions to this col- 
lection appeared in the Middle Ages— -for instance, 
the Mors Filati and Ep. Eerodis (see R. Hofmann, 
in PRE^ i. 658-660). 


(D) Lost and Hostile Gospels.-^TYibs^ are 
‘tendency writings’ of little historical value. 

(a) Gospel of Philip (Epiph. Ear. xxvi. 13), re- 
ferred to incidentally in A.D. 150-200), 

I and used later by the Manichmans (mentioned in 
Leontius of Byzantium [500-540] ; cf. also F. W. K. 
Muller, ABA W, 1904, Aiihang, p. 108). — It was the 
work of Egyptian Gnostics during the latter half 
of the 2nd century. 

{h) Gospel of Matthias (Euseb. EE III. xxv. 0). 
— Hippolytus {Refitt. vii. 8) says that Basilides 
(A.D. 140) appealed to AAyous *AiroKpv<piovs Mardlov. 
Zahn identities these with the vapadddeis quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom, vii. ; cf. II. ix.. III. iv.), 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
Zaccha^us (Strom. IV. vi. 35), who as head-puhlican 
is set uj) to counteract the authority of Matthew, 
his subordinate I Harnack doubts* this ingenious 
theory. 

(c) Gospel of BasUides (Oxi^en, in Luc. i.; Jerome, 
Prooem. in Matt.) was perhaps a Gospel-harmony 
in Docetic spirit (composed in Egypt 120-140). 

(d) Gosjm of Valentinus (Tertull. de Prascript. 
xlix.), possibly identical with Evangelium Veritatis 
(Iren. adv. Ear. ill. xi.), was probably a treatise 
on the Gospels written in A.D. 140. 

(e) Gospel of Apelles (Epiph. Ear. xliv. 2) con- 
tained Kesch’s Logion 43 (cf. 1 Th 5*'*’)* Apelles 
was a friend of Marcion (140-160). 

(f) Gospel of Eve, or ‘ of Perfection * (reXeuSyaem) 
(Epiph. liar. xxvi. 2; Philaster, Ear. xxxiii.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, and pantheist Gospel. The 
scene here, as elsewhere in class D, is laid ‘ after 
the Resurrection.* Eve is described as seduced by 
Satan, the father of Cain. 

(g) Gospel of Judas Iscariot (Iren. adv. Ear. i. 
xxxi.). — The betrayal is treated as a meritorious 
action, delivering man from tbe power of the 
Demiurge ( Epiph. Ear, xxviii. 1). Judas is thus 
tlie ‘ perfect Gnostic ’ ! 

(h) Gospel of Ccrinthus (Epiph. Ear. li. 7). 

(i) Gospel of Thaddaus (condemned with others 
in Decret. Gelasii). — Thaddteus is perhaps regarded 
as one of the 70 disciples, who went to Edessa. 

(j) Gospel of Bartholomew (Jerome, i’rooem. in 
Matt. ; Decret. Gelasii). 

(k) Gospel of Andrew (Decret. Gelasii), perhaps 
identical with the Gnostic liepLoGoi kvbpiov, attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. et Proph. xx.). 

(l) Augustine (deAdv. Leg. et Proph. ii. 14) ^otes 
an unknown Marcionite Gospel as making Christ 
say to the Jews: ‘Ye have sent away the living 
who is before you, and ye prate (fahulamini) about 
the dead 1 * 

(m) Besides these we possess a Muhammadan 
Gospel of Barnabas, based on a Gnostic Docetic 
Gospel (condemned in Decret. Gelasii), now extant 
in an Italian MS at Vienna. A Spanish version 
once existed, but is now lost. This book is men- 
tioned by Toland (Nazarenus, London, 1719) ; it 
was found by Cramer, and purchased by Prince 
Eugene of Savoy. The stories of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical, A wide spirit of tolerance 
and charity pervades this astonishing production 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim. It 

robably dates from 1300-1350. The death of 
udas Iscariot, substituted for Christ on the 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic Gospel of Bar- 
nabas, 

Litbraturh.— O nly a selection of the most Important worlu 
le ffiven. — I. Genkhal.--}. A. Fabricius, Cod. NT Apoct., 
Hamburg. 1703, 21719 ; J. C. Thilo, Cod. NT Avoor., Leipzig, 
1832 ; C.^ischendorf, Evang. Apocr.’^.do. 1876; A. Hilgenfeld, 
NT extra Can&nem Receptuin, do. 1S76, ^1884 ; E. Preuschen, 
Antilegomena, Giessen, 1901 ; T. Zahn, Geeoh. dee NT Kanons, 
i.. ii.. Leipzig, 1888-92; A. Harnack, Oeaoh. d, altchristi. 
lAtt., do. 1893-97 ; W. Wright, Contrib. to Apoer, Lit. of NT, 
Oambridge, 1865 ; Forbes Robinson, * Coptic Apocr. Gospels,* 
in TS IV. ii. (Cambridge, 1896); J. Orr, Apoer. NT (Temple 
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to Studv of Dublin, 1890, Lect. xi. ; B. P. Westcott, 
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B. Pick, Life of Jesus aoeording to Extra-eanonioal Sources, 
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Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1807, 1902); W. Lock and W. 
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Esw PragTnent of a Gospel, 1903; H. B. Swete, in ExpT xv. 
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L. St. Alban Wells. 

GOSSIP. — ^The word in its original use indicated 
a person who had become related {sib) to another 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as a sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism. 
It then broadened out to embrace tliose who were 
related to one another througii common interests 
of some sort. It was next a]>plied to the talk of 
those who were thus related, and finally to the 
speech of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
about persons and matters which were of common 
interest to them. Gossip is essentially a social 
function, and is as old and universal as society. 
It has existed semper, uhique, et in omnibus. It 
finds its material everywhere. Nothing is too 
high or too low for it. If we seek to gather the 
general sense of its moral character, there can be 
little doubt that it is condemnatory. Burns, in his 
Address to the Unco Quid, says : 

* Ye've nought to do but mark and toll 
Your neebouni’ faute and folly.’ 

Tennyson numbers gossip among the ‘ sins of empti- 
ness’ (in The Princess, pt. ii. line 02). Coleridge 
may have had it in mind when (in Christabel, pt. ii. 
line 78) he wrote : 

‘ But whispering tongues can poison truth.* 

Most of the definitions or descriptions of gossip are 
in agreement with tliis judgment of it. It is a 
‘ retailing of small talk,’ ‘ the telling of idle tales,* 
‘women’s tattle over tea.’ It is ‘generally con- 
cerned with evil things, and is rarely beneficent.’ 
It is usually regarded as being insjjired by an im- 
pertinent curiosity, and as having no interest but 
a selfish one. It tends to create ill-feeling, disturbs 
peaceful friendships, tempts to exaggeration, fos- 
ters a morbid love of prying, and is a fruitful source 
of evil imputations, it has little regard for the 
truth of what it repeats, inclines to add fiction to 
fact, exercises little or no discrimination or censor- 
ship, and aims chiefly at eflect. It is characterized 
by a general pettiness of interest, and requires 
slight powers of thought. The mind that finds 
delight in gossip is prisoned in the lower interests 
of life. Thougli it is more genial and kindly than 
scandal, it is closely and dangerously allied to it, 
and often passes into it. The habitual gussiper is 
almost always a scandal-monger. 

However much it may be condemned, it must be 
admitted that gossip is exceedingly attractive. 
There is a certain [)leasure in hearing and retailing 
it. The word suggests the frank and interested 
talk of neighbours jind intimates about the sayings 
and doings of people whom they know. In the 
small world of private life there are incidents and 


dramas as exciting and absorbing as those that 
take place on the larger and wider stage of the 
world’s life. Social Urn has been called ‘ the drama 
of mankind * ; and men and women find pleasare, 
relaxation, and perpetual interest in it. The girls 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, in their debating 
society once discussed the question ‘ Is Life worth 
living without gossip ? * and unanimously decided 
that it was not. Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be noted 
that gossip is most active in small communities. 
In the village or parish the interests are fewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It is 
regarded as a practice to which women are speci- 
ally prone. It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as compared with 
men, has led them to indulge in this social ac- 
tivity. In the same circumstances, as may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largelv as women. In proportion as women 
enter into the larger life and interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip declines. The massing of 
men and women in cities under the influences 
which have produced our modern civilization has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the feel- 
ing of individualism, and multiplied the larger 
interests of life. Gossip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or ‘ gutter * press, journals which report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce cases, and the articles which 
the ‘lounger at the Clubs’ can supply. Finer 
minds fincT satisfaction for the gossiping instinct 
in histories, biographies, autobiographies, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. Among the French this type 
of literature has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. In their M&moires, gossip has al- 
most attained the dignity of an art. 

It is far from just to indulge in indiscriminate 
condemnation of the practice of gossip. It is a 
social product, and could he destroyed or brought 
to silence only by a universal and absolute indi* 
vidualism, in which no one cared for what con- 
cerned another. It is irrelevant to say that gossip 
should be confined to things and should not deal 
with persons. There is little interest in things, 
except what conies to them in relation to persons. 
Besides, persons are more interesting than things, 
and it is they who make up the social community 
out of whose relationships gossip arises. So long 
as men and women live in society, and have the 

S ower of speech, they will talk of the sayings and 
oings of others. It is surprising how mu^ can 
be said in defence of gossip. Not only is it a 
necessary outcome of social liie and social mstinoto, 
hut, in spite of its occasional disruptive efl'eots, it 
helps to vitalize social life, strengthens the links 
that keep society together, and lessens the arctic 
chill of a growing individualism. It is the school 
of social criticism, through which men and wonien 
form and express their judgments, and determine 
many of their social actions. It is the vehicle of 
the social conscience. It may err, and does err 
repeatedly, but its errors do not destroy its social 
helpfulness. It assists in forming and presemng 
the moral tone of a community. The practice of 
gossip also provides for the exercise of charity, 
magnanimity, and gentleness. ^The charity that 
‘ taketh not account of evil ; reioioeth not in un- 
righteousness, but rejoiceth with the truth* (1 Co 
13”*) would have few opportunities of showing 
itself, and of perfecting itself in a social world in 
which gossip was unknown. It may even be said 
that, in so far as Christianity has affected the 
alienations and separations of society, bridged the 
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p^nlfs that yawn between classes and nations, and 
increased the sense of kinship and brotherhood in 
the world, it has enlarged the sphere and powers 
of gossip. ‘ Not looking each of you to his own 
things,^ but each of you also to the things of 
others * (Ph 2^) is a precept wliich encourages the 
spirit out of which the tendency to gossip conies. 
We must not forget the debt which literature 
owes to this social interest. In the essays of 
Spectator ^ Tatler^ and the like, the social 
criticism of the time is thrown into such vivid 
forms that the age lives before the reader in a 
more realistic and truthful way than any didactic 
history could produce. 

Gossip reseiiibles all the universal activities of 
humanity. It is like the power of thought or 
imagination. It is one manifestation of the 
power of speech. It may be used for good or for 
evil, for genial and kindly ends or for those that 
poison and embitter and degrade. To eradicate it 
IS impossible so long as man remains a social 
animal. To use it rightly should be the aim of 
every one. * If any stunibleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man ’ (Ja 3^). 

Litkraturr. — A. K. H. Boyd, Autumn IlnlidayH, London, 
1866, p. 280 ; M. O. Babcock, Thouf/hta for Every-Day Living^ 
New York, 1901 ; M. G. Conklin, Cunoeraation, London, 1912 ; 
A. C. Benson, Along the Road, do. 1913, p. 2tM); Si. Jamea' 
Magazine, April 1861 ; Fraaer’a Magazine, 1891 ; Sew England 
Magazine, vol. vi. ; Spectator, Sept. 1888 ; The Month, voL o. 
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GOTRA. — There exists as yet no competent 
history of the Indian gotras.^ If, however, we take 
as our starting-point the Br&limanical legend and 
theory regarding them, and compare therewith the 
references made to them, incidentally and apart 
from the influence of theory, in Indian literature, 
we may perhaps find ourselves able to form some 
approximate idea of the singular nature^ of these 
family communities, which, together with caste 
(g^.v.), are of the utmost significance for the struc- 
ture of Indian society. Nor can we in this inves- 
tigation rely solely upon the Sanskrit literature ; 
wo must also take into account the Pali Canon of 
the Buddhists, and the books of the Jains. If we 
then compare with the results thus obtained the 
data furnished by the ethnological materials found 
in modern Anglo-Indian literature, we may venture 
to draw from these various sources some conclusions 
regarding the origin and character of the gotras in 
ancient times. 

I. Brahmanical legend and theory.~The Brah- 
mans all pride themselves on their Divine origin.* 
Legend* relates that once, when Brahma was per- 
forming a sacrifice, there came forth from it the 
seven — Bhrigu,' Aiigiras, Marichi, Atri, Pulaha, 
Pulastya, and Vasi^tha. The Brahmanical septs 
were likewise supposed to derive their origin from 
seven r^w, though not exactly the seven just 
named, of whom the fifth, Pulaha, brought forth 
demons {rdk^ascts), and the sixth, Pulastya, devils 
{pi&achas), w hile the seventh, Vasi^tha, died, and 
appeared again as a descendant of Marichi. Then, 
as Bhrigu and Ahgiras, owing to their mythical 
character, could not properly be represented as 


1 The Indian lexicographers explain gotra as synonymoue 
with: santati (‘ lineage janana (‘race’), kula ( family ), 
dbhijana (‘descent’), anvaya (‘progeiiy’), ea^a ( ), 

y been de- 

^ Rigveda, 

aotra means simply ‘cow-stall,* ‘stall.* PSpini (iv. i. 162 f.) 
uses tbB word in a grammatical sense, with which the pr^ent 
wUcItThu nothing tS do. it. urn being W deid irttb jfotro in it. 
nurelT Mjciolociciu ..peot, « ‘family* or ^e. On the 
proto^le oonnMion^ thto ‘I*® 

* oow-stall * cf G. Sarkar, Hindu Lav^, Calcutta, 1903, p. 49 1. 

other ..mionj^of th^^d 
reirardincr the oritfin of the Brihman caste, cf. J. Mui^ Original 
(London. 1888) 70.. wd th. .rt Bagian. to 


vol. ii. p. 668. 
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founders of families,' their place is taken in the 
Brahiuanic^ theory by otner three ancestors, 
Bhrigu being superseded Iw Jamadagni, and 
.^giras by Gautama and Bharadvaja. In the 
Sutapatha Urdhriiaria^ accordingly, the seven 
enumerated ancestors are: Gautama, Bharad- 
v&ja, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Vasistlia, Kai^yapa, 
and Atri. To these tradition ad^s an eighth, 
Agastya ; and thus the Brahmanical clans [gotraJ) 
are in real ay traced to eight ancestors. These 
rank as gotrakdriris — the founders of the numerous 
Brahmanical families, and their descendants are 
the various gotras.* 

The number of families descended from the eight gotradeMne 
is far from constant in the Br&hiuanioa] tradition. According 
to A^valayana,^ the total is forty-nine. Seven of these (Vatsas, 
Arfl^i^epas, Bidas, Yaskas, and others, Syaitas Mitrayus, 
Sunakas) trace their origin to Jamadagni ; ten (Qotamas, 
Uchaihyas, Rahuga^as, Bonmr&Jakis, V&madevas, Brihadukthas, 
Pri{^da4vas, I^ik^, Kakj^ivants, Dirghatamasas) to Gautama; 
nine (Bharadv&Jas and Agnive^yos, Mudgalos, vi^yuvnddhas, 
Garzas, Haritas, and others, Sahkritis, and others, kapvas, 
Kapis, Sauiiga-Sai^iris) to Bharadv&ja ; two (Atris, Oavi^tlilrss) 
to Atri, twelve (Ghikitas, and others, Srauraata-K&mak&y&nas, 
Dhanahjayos, AJas, Rohipas, Aftakas^ Parana- Varidh&payants. 
Katas. Aghamar^apas, Reims, VeQus, S&la&k&yanas, and others) 
to Visvamitra ; four (KaSyapas, Nidhruvas, Bebhas, SapdliM) 
to KaSya))a ; four (Vasisthos, Upaiuanyus, ParaSaras, KuqK^pas) 
to Va9ist,ba ; and, finally, a forty-ninth, the Agastis, to Agastya. 

In a passage quoted by R&dhak&nta* the number is given as 
twenty-four, vis. the saQd'i.va, KaSyapa, VStsya, S&varpaka, 
Bharadvaja, Gautama, Baukalina, Kalki^a, AgniveSya, KrimS- 
treya, Vasi^^ha, ViSvamilra, KuSika, KauSika, GhritakauSika, 
Maudgalya, Alamy&na, Par&Sara, Baup&yana, Atri, Vftsuki, 
Rohita, Vaiykghrapadya, and Janiadagnya gotraa. 

In a passage of the Kuladipikd, also quoted by Rfidhak&nta, 
we find the names of thirty-two gotraJcdrina, corresponding 
in part with the above, but it states that the complete number 
ot gotras is forty. 

To fix the number of gotras at eighteen, as is done by a 
modern Hindu writer,* cannot be considered as other than a 
hypothesis based upon Br&hmanical legends. Ghentsal Rao, 
the writer in question, holds that the original eight families of 
gotrakarina were s^plemented iby ten more, and that the 
latter consisted of Brfthmans who hod for a time followed 
the vocation of Ksatriyas, and had become Br&hmans again, 
regarding themselves as descended either from Bhngu or from 
Ahgiras. They rank as Kevala-Bh&rgavas or Kevala-Ah^rasas 
(Jcevala=* separate,* ‘isolated’), and may intermarry vdth any 
other family. Their names are : Yitahavya, Mitrayu, Sunaka. 
Vena, Rathitara, Mudgala, Vifgiuvpddha, Harita, Kapva, and 
Sahkriti.7 

Closely connected with the gotra is the jpra?;ara, 
i.e. the invocation of Agni by the name of the r4f- 
ancestors of a Br&hmau who consecrates the sacri- 
ficial fire. The officiating priest whose duty it was 
to call upon Agni Havyav&hana, the deity who 
carries the libations to heaven, pronounced the 
names of the p^i-ancestors (Ar^eya) peculiar to his 
gotray in order to show that he, as the ofispring of 
worthy forbears, could fitly and worthily perform 
the sacred action. It was a law that the number 
of the drseyas or pravara-fi^y whose names were 
thus pronounced, might he one, two, three, or five, 
but no other,* Thus, t,g,y of the gotras specified as 
descendants of Jamadagni in the above list from 


1 Cf. Ludwig, Die Mantralitteratur, p. 178. 

s xiv. 6. 2, 6. For the aaptaraayaa, cf. also the passages 
quoted In Bohtlingk-RoLli, Semak. Wdrierb., St. Petersburg, 
1856-76, 8.V. * Riw.’ 

8 Atvaldyana Srawta Siitra, paritislabhdga 8. 

s Atv. Sr. S. xii. 10. 6ff. Of. Max MiiUer, Hist, of Aneisni 
Skr. London, 1860, p. 880 ff. 

» Sabdakalpadruma, e.v. ‘ Gotra.* 

• Ohentsal Rao, The Principles of Pravara and Ootra, p. lil. 

7 According to the Gotrapravaraniroaya (in Anantadeva, 
SaihakArakauatubha, Bombay, 1861), the Kevala-Bhrigus com- 
prise the following six families : Vatsas, Ar^ti^evas, Y&skas, 
Mitrayus, Vaipyas, and Sunakas, while the Kevala-Afigirasas art 
also six in number, viz. Haritas, Kutsas, Kapvas, Rathitaru, 
Vispuvriddhas, and Mudgalas. 

8 Cf. G&rgya Nkrayapa to AM). Sr. S. xii. 10. 6 . The dvigotrm, 
i,e. a person who belongs to two gotras, must, according to 
SAAkh. Sr. S. i. 4. 16, in performing thepravaro, utter the names 
not of three, but of six ancestors ; this is the case of the so- 
called k^etraja, the son lawfully begotten of the wife of a ohildleet 
man, and therefore belonging to Gie gotra of hit bodily at well 
as to that of his adoptive father. Cf. the section * dvivaiMyAh^ 
in the Pravaradarpava> of Kamalokara (Ohenttal Rao, op. stt. 

B >. 180-186); see, further, the KauiUiya, ad. Shama Sattri, 
ysore, 1909, p. 164. 
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the Ah)al&yana Srauta Siitra,^ the Vatsas invoked 
Agni as Bhargava, ChyAvana, Apnavftna, Aurva, 
and Jfimadagna; the Ar§ti^enas, as Bhargava, 
Chyftvana, Apuavana, Ar^^ii^ena, and AnOpa,^ and 
so forth. 

The K^atriyas and the Vai^yas, according to the 
Brfthmaiiical tlieory, were required to pronounce 
the ^mwam of their (domestic chaplain). 

Similarly, if sacrifice was offered by a king, the 
officiant named not the king’s ancestors, but tliose 
of hS^purohita ; though the king’s rdjdrqi forbears 
might also be named.* According to other sourc^es, 
however, the ^mmra was firmly established among 
both the Kij^atriyas and the Vai^yas — Manava, Aila, 
and Paurfiravasa being named as the drseyaa of the 
former, while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
Bh&landana, Yfitsapri, andM&hkila.^ 

To the above-mentioned pravara lists are an- 
nexed specific discussions regarding the gotras 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for- 
bidden. In general, persons belonging to the same 
gotra, or having the same pravara^ are not allowed 
to marry one another. The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as sagotray i.e, belonging 
to the same potra, if they have m common even one 
of the rkis invoked in the pravara.^ 

A Kadyapa. for instance, must not mari^ the daugrhter of 
another Ka^yapa ; but he is likewise prohibited from marrying' 
the daughter of a dap(}ila, as the pravara group of the Ka4ya- 
iM (K&syapa, Avats&ra, and Asita) and that of the Sancjilas 
(8&Q<}ila, Asita, and Daivala) <x>Dtairi a common ancestor, Asita. 
The gotraa of the Bhrigus and the Ahgiras are in part exempt 
from this rule. Thus, of the seven gotraa tracing their descent 
to Bhrigu, the Syaitas, Mitrayus, and Buriakas may intermarry ; 
and, similarly, the Pri^ada^vas, Mudgalas, Vii^QUvtiddhas, Kao- 
vas, Agastyas, Haritas, Safikritis, lUpis, and Yaskas may all 
manry with one another, as also with the J&madagnyas, etc.^ 

2. The data regarding the gotras in ancient 
India.— It is hardly possiole to decide how far the 
legendary and theorizing traditions of the Brah- 
mans, and more especially the pravara lists, con- 
tain historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facts of genealogy. The proto-ancestors of 
the gotras must be re^^arded, not indeed as real 
personalities, but certainly as eponyms whose ex- 
istence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire msiritual heritage of the priestly tribe was 
ascribed. We must assume that the hereditary 
character of the priesthood was already recognized 
in the Vedic period ; such songs, religious tradi- 
tions, and sacrificial customs as had come to be 
linked with the name of a particular fisi were in 
the post- Vedic age vested in the gotra? The deter- 
mining condition of joint-membership in any given 
gotra was spiritual connexion ana inheritance, 
mere physical descent being of less importance ; for, 
though the gotra was transmitted from father to 
son, yet not all members of a gotra were blood- 
relations. 

Many a Br&hman, when asked by his guru to what gotra he 
belonged,^ could only answer, like Satyakkma, the son of Jab&lA : 
*1 know not, teacher, of what gotra I am.* In such cases the 
teacher gave his pupil a name taken either from a deity or from 
a oonstmlation, and also, as some writers say, the name of a 
gotra,* and we must suppose that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded himself as belonging to the gotra thus imposed. 

The dubiety as to physical descent made it neces- 
sary to formulate tne rule that, if the pravara 
^Itv,Sr.S, xii.l0.ef. 

• A collection of the traditional pravara lists, differing con- 
siderably from one another, is ^ven by Purufottama In his 
PravaramaA/ari (reproduced in Ohentsal Rao, op. cit. pp. 1-126); 
of., further, the section Chtrapravarcmirgayat in Anantadeva, 
Saih^&rakauatui>hat p. 179 ff. 

*A8 required, s.g., by AitarovorBriUimaftsa^ vii. 26, and 
Saukh, Sr. S. i. 4. 17 ; of. Weber, /nd. Stud. x. 79. 

< Baudh&yana, quoted by Puru^ottama, /Vavaramaffjari (ed, 
Ohentsal Rao, op. ott.jp. 126). See Aiv. Sr. S. xil. 16. 4, 6 ; but 
of. the variations in Apastam^a Sr, S. sadr. 10. 11-18. 

• Aiv. Sr. S. Pariiis%ahhaga. 

• 76. ; cf. Max Miillcr, op. dt. p. 8871 
^ Ludwig, JHantralitteraturt p. 178. 

s ChhOfMfogyopanifad, Iv. 4. 4. 

» OobhiRya Chrihya SfUra, li, 10. 28-26 ; of. Weber, op. ctLp, 
72. 


was not certain, then — even in the case of a Brfth- 
man — the only ancestor to be named was Mann, 
the common progenitor of all.' 

But, although the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras, the system of rela- 
tions based upon community of ancestors, whether 
assumed or real, was not without infiuence on 
practical life. The above-mentioned regulations 
of the Brfthmanical ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Br&hmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacred fire, perform 
the pravara — i.6, the rite of calling upon Agni 
under the name of three or five ancestors — 
doubtless correspond with actual practice. And, 
while many a mythical ancestor might he foisted 
into the pravara, yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know- 
ledge of their ancestors from generation to genera- 
tion,* and thus tended to give a certain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the various families. 
There were several other circumstances which in- 
tensified the exclusiveness of the families already 
fused into a unity by belonging to the same gotra, 
and thus separated the difi'erent gotras more or less 
rigorously from one another. 

An external indication of membership in a particular gotra 
has been found in the mode of wearing the hair. Tlie Bh&rga- 
vas had the head shaven ; the Afigiras wore five braids, the 
Atris three curls, and the Vasi^thas, according to the Riffvoda, 
wore a plait on the right side of the head.* An injunction re- 
ferring to the ceremony of hair-cutting, found in the ZivalA- 
yana Grihya SiUra,* viz. ‘ Let him have his hair dressed accord- 
ing to the custom of the family,* points to a family custom that 
was, no doubt, connected with the practice of distinguishing 
the gotras by the mode of dressing the hair. In other OfiApa 
Sutras it is stated that the style of wearing the hair is deter- 
mined by (family) custom, or yathartfi.^ The commentators ex- 
plain the expression patAarfi as signifying that the number of 
curls worn corresponds to the number of fifis named in the 
pravara ; thus, one for those who had one in their list of 
ancestors, two for those who had two, and so on.* 

The deep-seated antagonism between the Vasij- 
tha and the Vi^vftmitra septs, which, according to 
tradition, arose out of the famous conflicts between 
their respective ancestors, but which was in real- 
ity an expression of the struggle for supremacy 
between the nobility and the priesthood,^ is fre- 
quently referred to in the literature. 

According to Katy&yana, a Vifv&mitra and a true Vasistha 
cannot both take part in the same sattra, i.s. in a soma-sacrmce 
which has more than twelve days of soma-pressing.* Similar 
differences with respect to the rituid are to be met with else- 
where ; thus the Vasi^tbas and the Sunakas recognized Nark- 
faihsa as their second prapdja-deity, while most of the eepte In- 
voked Tanunap&t. The dprisiiktdm (* propitiatory hymni *) were 
different for each pofra ; thus, e.g., that of the Sunakas was 
* Agni is kindled,* that of the Vasi^thas * Enjoy our fuel,’ etc.* 
There was also diversity among the gotras as to the manner of 
cutting the sacrificial object (havis), the rice-cake. Among the 
Jamadaguis the rule was to cut the cake in five pieces, among 
the other gotras in four. The practice of the J&madagnis was 
followed by the Vatsas, the Vidas, and the Ar^tisepas, who are 
likewise referred to as paftch&vottinas, * making dve cuts.*'* 

As to the question how far these differences 
among the gotras affected their participation in 
the sacrifice, the Brfthmanical tradition varies. 
According to one view" — the more rigid — only 
those Br^imans who observed the same ritual, i.e. 
were ekakalpa, could take part together in Ksattra, 

1 K&tydyarus Sr. S. iii. 2. 11 ; Aiv. Sr. S,i,t, 6; Zp. Sr. 8. 
xxiv. 10. 18 ; cf. Weber, p. 79. 

> Weber, p. 82 ff. 

> Hillebrandt, JiUuaUitteratur, Strassborg, 1897 (OIAP Ui. 
2),P.7. 

* i. 17. 18. 

* HirapyakeSin Orihya SiUra, ii. 6. 11 ; similarly, Apaslamba, 
Vi 16. 6, 7 ; Vaikhdnasa, iii. 28. 

* Hillebrandt, p. 50. 

7 Of.,B. Roth, Zur Idtteratwr ft. Oeseh. d. Weda, Stuttgart, 
1846, p. 87 ff. ; J. Muir, Original SanskrU Texts, i* 817 ff. 

8 Katy. Sr. S. 1. 6. 18, 14. 

* Devasv&min to Aiv. Sr. S. xU. 10. 1 ; of. Ohentsal Rao, op, aU. 
^ '* Y41filka Deva on Kdty, L 2. 8 ; of. Weber, op. eft. p. 98, and 

"Ifv. Jr5.xiL 10. L 
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Since, _ as was noted above, each gotrn had its own 
&pri8nktaf and since in the praydja-foTmxUvet some 
gotras recognized Tanttnapat, others NarftSaifasa, 
M the second jpmv«ya-deity, then, if the partakers 
in the sacrifice should belong to different gotras^ 
the appointed forrnulfe would not be in harmony 
with one another.* To this more stringent atti- 
tude, however, was opposed the view that the 
divergence of the^ gotras in such matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony, inasmuch as the more important 
factor was community of rite,* and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority ; 
or else the participators simply follow the kalpa 
(‘rule*) of the gphapati (‘ householder*).* 

The gradual increase in the number of families 
laying claim to a common ancestor, and the un- 
certainty as to membership in a gotra, led with 
increasing frequency, as the present writer thinks, 
te a disregard of the condition that all participators 
in an isti (‘sacrifice’) should belong to the same 
gotra.^ 

The hypothesla that In an earlier a(?e each gotra performetl 
the reliifious ritea by itaelf flnda support in a paasat^e of the 
MailrdyatgA Sathhitd^ which refera to the preparations for a 
sacrificial aaseinbly, and aaya explicitly that those taking part 
in the ceremony proceed by gotras: ‘“Thou art a cover for 
every one” — with theae worda he sets up the roof; for they 
proceed j^otra by gotra.' Clear indications of the existence of 
a sacrum gentilteium may be discerned also in the fact that, in 
the agniftotna^^ the 8amapii)rata>8,amdtyasor jfidtiaC relatives') 
of the person offering are invited to take part— his wife, sons, 
prandsona, and brothers : the Adhvaryu is grasped by the sacri- 
flcer, the latter by his wife, she by his sons, they by his grandsons, 
and these, finally, by the jfidtis.t 

As renrda the h-dddha, the funeral rite performed in honour 
of the dead, likewise, it seems natural to suppose that Joint- 
membership in a gotra — that of the dead— was a necessary 
condition of participation. The Baudhdyana GfUiya Sutra, ^ 
in opposition to the Dharmaidstra, grants the possibility that 
the Br&hmans to be invited to the irdtldha might be connected 
by blood, gotra, learning, and virtuous conduct, and we may 
perhaps recognize here the older phase of the ritual 

In course of time there seems to have been evolved 


the regulation — given both in the Gfihyasutraa^ 
and in the Dharmaidstras — that the Brahmans to 
be invited should not be connected either by blo^, 
or by gotra, or by mantras. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that the aotra was a far from unimportant 
factor in the krdddha. 

In the skoddiftatrdddha, the funeral rite performed on behalf 
of a single individual, according to the ord^havidhi lo a food- 
ball (piv^d) was offered to the departed, and his personal and 
gotra names were uttered along with the words, * This food for 
thee I ’ According to the Fi^pu-furdiio, the food offered by 
the proper persons to forefathers, with utterance of their names 
and gotra, became a meal for the manes. Similarly, In the 
udaik'aA;arman(* libation of water') for the deceased, a handful 
of water was poured out, and bis personal and gotra names were 
pronounced : e.g. * Devadatta, of the Kaiyapa gotra, this is thy 
water.' w . . 

But the diversity of gotra in relation to ntual 
had not so profound an influence u^ion practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage between 
members of the same gotra, or intermarriage be- 
tween certain groups of gotras. These singular 
and rigorous ordinances likewise seem to have been 
a growth of later times. In the Rigveda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On 
the contrary, it would seem rather, as, e.g., from 
iatapatka Brdhrmim, i. 8. 3, 6, that marriages be- 
tween members of the same family were of common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men 
and women descended from the same ancestor, and 

1 DevMyimin on Ait). Ar. S. (Ohentssl Bso, p. 26X 

^.jS. xll. 10.2. , X ^ 

MSaAkh. Sr. 8. xiii. 14. 6 ; XfAfydpana Sr. 8. vi 4 . 16; cf. 


^4 ^or Si6 ^^posito Wew. im Weber, op. cU. p. 94. 

• A saorifidal rite extending over several days in spring. 

• w! SlandT^Bttn?.* Leyden, 1898, p. 20. 

XU,. 1. u (-. w 

Oirgya Nirtyapa to Ah. Sr. S. iv. 4. 10. 


of blood-relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
is represented as being a general practice.* But 
I even by the time of the Gpikyasutras we find that 
marriage outside one’s own gotra had come to pre- 
vail : Gobhila* expressly says that a pupil who has 
completed his study of the Veda should, with his 
teacher’s consent, take as a wife one who does not 
belong to his own gotra. HiranyakeAin • likewise 
recommends marriage with one of another gotra ; 
and with tlils agrees the Mdnamgjihya-sntra,* 
which, however, expresses the regulation in difler- 
ent terms, requirini^ that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrilicos shall not be the same for 
both husband and wife. 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly become the rule by tlie time 
of the DharrrmsHtras •. thus, in the code of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on lier mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father's, is recommended to the 
twice-born as eligible for marriage and the com- 
munity of the household ceremonies ;® Apastamba* 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as himself, while Gautama and 
Vasistha permit marriage only between those who 
have not the same nravara."^ 

Presumptive evidence to the efiect that marriages 
within the gotra were prohibited in the 3rd cent. 
B.C. is found in the Kautillya, the author of which, 
as we may assume on the ground of Jacobi’s con- 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty.® In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
his calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a difYerent gotra.* 

These requirements could not, of course, fail to 
affect the customs connected with marriage, and, 
more particularly, with courtship. According to 
Sdnkh&yana Gfihya Siltra, i. 6. 4, the deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage to a girl announced 
the gotransimeB of bridegroom and bride — obviously 
in order to show that tliere was no legal obstacle 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu- 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even in theory, to grant exemp- 
tions : thus, certain gotras had the right to inter- 
marry with all other families. These gotras, as 
we have seen, were above all the so-called Kevala 
(or separate) Bhfirgavas and Ahgirasas, belonging 
to the gentes said to be descended from Bhfigu and 
Ahgiras. 

It was clearly no fortuitous or arbitrary oircumstanos that 
the rijeht of exogamy should be conceded to the descendants of 
Bhrigu and Afiglras in particular. The Bharvavas and Aiigi- 
rasas, in virtue of their relation to the Atharvaittda, were 
more closely allied to the warrior than to the Br&hman caste ; 
even according to the Br&hmanical tradition they belong, 
together with the Katyapas and the Vasisihas, to the muM- 
goird-gi, the original and truly ancient gotras ; while the other 
gotras, as the MahdJbhdrata puts it, became great by the merit 
of their works. In this passage we light once more upon the 
antagonism that prevailed between certain gotras—an anta^n- 
ism which was in no sense confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to, but made itself felt also in political life. 
That rivalry for political supremacy was the main factor in the 
conflicts between the Vasisthas and the Vi^v&mitras need hardly 
be doubted. The former were in possession of a secret doctrine, 
a brdhmavMm — the twenty-nine atomabhdga-maxlms — and it 
was on this account that the Bharatas always chose their 
purohita from among the Va8i$t;has.ii 

The struggle for the influential and lucrative 
office of purohita,^ the all-powerful adviser of the 

1 Weber, p.76f. 8iU. 1-4. 

*1.19.2. 4i.7.8. 

* Manu, iii. 6. For the divergent interpretatione of ttie oom- 
mentators, cf. O. Biiblsr, SBIS xxv. 76, note. 

• H. 11. 16. 


7 Qautama, iv. 1-41 ; Vasirtha, viii. 1. 

* H. Jacobi. ‘ l^r die Echtheit des Kautiliya,* 8BAW, 1918. 

* H. Jacobi, * KuUur-, Spraoh-, tu Uterarhiii aosd. Kau^fya, 
SB A W, 1911, p. 966. 

10 Mahdbh. xii. 298. 17 f. u Weber, p. 84. 

1* Tdty^Vdniahdbrdhmaifa, xiL 8. 6 ; Pischel and Oeldner, Vsd, 
Siudisn, ill. (Stuttgart, 1001) 0; of., on the purohita, B. Fiok» 
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monarch and the ruler of the national fortunee, 
seems to tiave intensified the mutual antagonism 
of the gotrm. While the Vasi^thas, reason of 
their knowledge of the stom4ihhd>ga-mB,x\m», seemed 
to the Bharatas the most eligible candidates for the i 
office, other gotras also made the same claim on the | 

f ound of their distinctive scholarship, as, e.^., the ! 

treyas ' on account of their familiarity with the I 
Biavedny the KftAyapas on account of their know. | 
ledge of the S&tnaveday and so on. To each gotra 
pertained a particular deity and a particular Veda.* 
It is obvious that the followers of the Atluirvaveday 
the magic songs of which are in very many cases 
design^ to meet the needs of kings, had the best 
chances in the competition for the post of purohita. 
As the Atharvaveaa was associated in the closest 
way with the warrior caste,* the gotras which ad- 
hered to that work stood in the moat intimate 
relations with the king. In the Pari&istas to the 
Atharvaveda the claim of these gotras to the office 
of purohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
a^inst the rivalry of the others : 

* Let the prince who would conquer the whole world In e Just 
manner chooee m hie teacher (ffurumpurohita) a Bh&r^ava en- 
dowed with learning and good qualities.* * An adherent of the 
Rigveda (bahvficha) surely destroys his kingdom ; an adherent 
of the Vajwrwda (adhvaryu) would bring his sons to ruin ; an 
adherent of the Sdmaveda (ehhandoga) would occasion loss of 
fortune ; and therefore let the teacher (t.e. the king's purohita) 
be an adherent of the Atharvaveda (tifftareana). whosoever 
through ignorance or negligence has an adherent of the Rigveda 
as teacher suffers the loss of country, supremacy, city, and 
minister— of this there is no doubt ; or, if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Ya^urveda to be his purohita^ then, when his 
money and his property are gone, he will be speedily killed by 
force of arms. As little ae a palsied man [makes] his way, as 
little as a wingless bird [reaches] the nther, Just as little does 
a king attain to power and honour by having as his teacher an 
adherent of the Sdmaveda, If the teacher oe a Palppal&da,^ 
who knows the [Atkarva]Veda^ the kingdom will increase in 
money and com : of this there is no doubt.** 

If we may assume from the foregoing that the 
gotras tracing their descent to Bhfigu and Ahgiras 
were closely connected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing as purohitas or 
in virtue of blood-relationship, w^e have, on the 
other side, good reasons for supposing that the 
K^atriyas and, more particularly, the princely 
families of ancient India were regarded as belong- 
ing to the mulagotr&ihi. 

In accordance with the Brfthmanical theory, as 
alrea^ noted, the priest, when performing a sacri- 
fice offered by a king, named either the rdjargi an- 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 
T^rohita, If sometimes the arrogance uf the priests 
led them to regard their own ancestors as more 
worthy to be named than the king’s, yet the 
inference that some have drawn from this, viz. 
that the gotra of the purohita was transferred to 
the king whom he served, must be rejected with- 
out qualification.* When the Buddha, a scion of the 
Sftkya family, calle^ himself Gautama, it was not 
because among the Sftkyas the office of the purohita 
was vested in the Gautama sept, hut because the 
Sakyas traced theirorigin to Gautama, the descend- 
Die eoeiaXe Gliederung im norddetl. Jndien, Kiel, 1897, pp. 107- 
117. 

i The gotra of the Atrls was held in special honour : of. 
Weber, p. 89. 

9 This is still the case at the present day. In a modem list 
(GotrdvaM: A Hit of Brahman Ootras, Allahabad, 1894) we And 
the following categories attached to each gotra .- veda, upaveda, 
idkhd, entrat pravara, Rkhd, pdda, devatd ; thus, the Rh&ra- 
dv&ja gotra has as its veda the Vajurveda ; as its upaveda, the 
Dhanurveda ; as its pravora, Ahgirasa, B&rhaspatya, BhAra- 
dvAja ; as its deity, Siva. 

* Of. M. Winternite, Oeeeh. der. ind, Litteratur, L (Leipsig. 
1908) 128. 

* A member of one of the nine schools into which, according 
to the CharapavyUha (xlix. 4. IX the adherente of the Athar- 
vaveda were subdivided. 

• The PariRf^ae of the Atharvaveda, 11. 2. 6 ; 4. 8-8 : 6. 1, ed. 
Bolling^and v. Nagelein. I. (Leipsig, 1009) 40 f. ; of. ZDMQ Izv. 

• df. Weber, pp. 78, 79 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 
421 : DitRoguee of the Buddha, tr. T. W. Ehys Davids (JSaered 

Booheufthe Buddhiste, li.), London, 1890, p. 195 f. 


ant of Angiras, and because they prided themselves 
on belonging to that mOlagotra, and in the fact 
that their family acted as custodians of the religious 
traditions connected with the name of Gautama. 
Not only the Buddha himself, hut also his father, 
and even his cousin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotama ; while Mahflpajftpatl and her sister Mftyft, 
both heloiming to the Sftkya family (Ara/a), bore 
the name Gotam!.^ That it was customary, in ad- 
dressing th^individuals in question, to use, not the 
kula name (Bakya), hut the gotra name (Gautama),* 
shows how high a value was set — precisely in the 
ranks of the Khattiya (K§atriya)—\vooTi member- 
ship in one of the ancient gotras. This finds ex- 
pression also in a verse which frequently recurs in 
Buddhist Suttas : * The Khattiya is regarded as 
best among people who set a value on gotta.** 

For an aidherent of Buddha’s teaching, who 
chooses to renounce the world, the privilege of be- 
longing to a gotra siraifies, of course, as little as 
caste. When the Brfthman Sundarika of the 
Bharadvftja gotra asked of the Blessed one a 
question regarding his gotra,* the latter replied : 

* I am not a Br&hman, or the son of a king, or a Vessa (Skr. 
Vai4ya) ; having taken as [my] gotra [that] of common people, 

1 wander about in the world, without possessions, meditatini^. 
Olad in a eahgkd^i, 1 wander about houseless, with my hair 
shorn, tranquil, not consorting with men in this world. Inop- 
portunely, O BrAhman, dost wou make inquiry of me regard- 
ing m^ gotra.' 

Still, the disparagement thus oast upon the gotta 
does not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the most part of eminent line- 
age, springing from princely, Brfthmanical, and 
other aistinguished families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Opamafina, Kanhftyana, Mo- 
gallftna, Kassapa, Kandar&yana, Kondafifia, Vftse^- 
|ha, Vessftyana, Bhftradvftja, and Vachchhftyana 
occur in the Pali Canon with special freqnen^.* 

That the gotras were in no sense a purely Brfth- 
manical institution is home out, further, by the 
sacred writings of the J ains. Mahftvlra, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Buddha, a member of the 
Kgatriya caste— the feudal aristocracy • — belonged 
to the KftSyapa gotra ; and, of course, Siddhftrtha 
his father, Supftreva his paternal uncle, Nandi var- 
dhana his eldest brother, and Sudar^nft his eldest 
sister were all likewise Kfifty^as. On the other 
hand, Tri^ftlft, the mother of Mahftvlra, was of the 
Vasistha gotra, Ya^odft his wife a Kanndinyft, while 
his daughter, who, while still unmarried, was, of 
course, a Kft^yapa, passed by marriage into her 
husband’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandchild 
of Mahftvlra, was of the Kam^ika gotra."* Thus the 
traditions of the Jains likewise lead us to infer 
that the ^atriya families set as high a value upon 
gotra as did the Brfthmans, and that they observed 
the injunction against marriage within the gotra ; 

1 In the Suttavibhaiiga, PAchittlya iL 2 (Ffnaya Pitaka, ed. 
Oldenberg, iv. 6f.) the Gotama gotta (Pali ; Skr. gotra) le ranked 
among the higher, and others, as, e.g., ffie BharadvAja gotta, 
among the lower icf. Oldenberg, * Zur Oesch. dee ind. Kasten- 
wesens,* In ZDMG li. (1897) 281 f.). The fact that the Suita- 
Nivdta, ill. 1, line 428, gives AdichchA (aSkr. Aditya, the sun- 
god) as the gotra name of Buddha probably Implies no more 
uian the claim of a Divine origin for the SAkya family. 

9 On the use of the gotta (gotra) name instead of the personal 
name, cf . the examples quoMd by Rhys Davids, op. eit. p. 196 1. 
Examples of the practice are found also In the Jdtakaei thus, 
in the Sarabhahgajdtaka (Jdt., ed. Fausbdll, v. 126 ff.), Sara- 
bhafiga the ascetic is addremed by hts gotra name Kop(^&fia 
(sSkr. Kaundanya) ; and in the Alanibtuajdtaka(Jdt,, ed. Faue- 
bdll, V. 162 ff.), Isismga (>«Skr. ]^i8ya4riftgR) by hie gotra name 
Kassapa (Skr. KA4yapa). In Sanskrit poetry it is a favourite 
rhetorical device to let the husband or lover make the mistake 
of addressing his wife or sweetheart by the name of aome other 
mistreee ; cf. Kumdraeathbhava, iv. 8. Similarly, Raghuvathia, 
xlx. 24 ; Vdeave^ttd, tr. Gray, New York, 1918, p. 66. These 
passages likewise seem to the present writer to imply that lA 
was the cuetom to address a person by his gotra name. 

» Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 421 ; of. B. Blok, op. eit. p. 68. 

« Sutta-Nipdta, U. 4, ed. FkusbdU, pt L p. 8a 

* Rhys Davids, op. em. p. 198. 

* Of. Jaina shirae, tr. H. Jaoobl, pt I. (8BR xxIL [1884]) p. 
xUf* 

7/6. 108 f. 
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lor the family of Mahfivira was oonneoted neither 
Yxy^otranor liy pra/oara with the two families with 
'wnioh, as just indioated, they intermarried. 

In th« lift of the Sthaviras,! the earliest adherents of Mahi- 
vira, we find, of gotraa known to us from the Br&hmanioal 
literature, the following ; Agnive^y&yana, KUyapa, K&ty&yana, 
Vatsa, Tuj^kayana, M&thara, Pr&china, Gautama, All&patya, 
VasiMha, 'VV*«^ir&patya, Kauiika, Utkriets* Bharadvlja, Kuu* 
dala, H&rita. Kautea, and Suvrata. Now it is certainly worthy of 
note that a large number of the gotrcu enumerated in this fist, 
and in the list from the Pali Canon given above, belong by origin 
to the Ahgirasas, or else, e.g., the Vatsas, trace their descent to 
Bhrira; while others, such as the Vasetthas (Vasisthas) and 
Kondafifias (Kaupdlny^B)! claim to be descendants of Yasi^tha, 
or— as the Kassapas (K&Ayapas), Opamaiifias (AupamanyasX 
Mogall&nas (Maudgaly&nas)}— of Kfiiyapa, so that* the great 
majority of the gotrat in question fall 'i^thin the group of 
miUagotrd'g.i. The Kau^ikas alone trace their descent to YMYk* 
mitra, while descendants of Atri or Agastya, so far as the 
present writer has observed, are never mentioned among the 
followers of Buddha or Mah&vira, either in the Pali Canon or in 
the Jain literature. 

In the inscriptions of the atHpa of Bh&rhut. the donors of thf' 
various gateways and pillars are mentioned by name, and in 
their names we find the same linguistic elements as appear in 
th^ames given by the Pali Canon, 3 t.s. names of places, persons, 
and gofros, as also metronymios— the latter, again, being com- 
pounds of a gotra name with the word ptUra (' son *)•* They are 
mainly names of kings, and the annexed metronymic serves, by 
means of the mother's gotra name, to distinguish a particular 
king from other sons of his father.^ The gotra names occurring 
in such metronymics are names like G&rgya, Kautsa. and Yatsa, 
and thus the gotras here concerned are those found, as we saw 
above, if not exclusively, yet with unusual frequency. In the 
ranks of the Ksatriyas. 

In addition to the K^trivas, however, isolated members of 
the third caste — wealthy Buddhistic laymen— are also mentioned : 
in the inscriptions, as donors. But in these cases the gotra \ 
name is not added. ^ Nevertheless, the present writer is inclined j 
to think that even here the theory according to which, as we I 
have seen, both gotra and pravara had a recognized place in 
the Yai^ya as in the higher castes corresponds with the actual 
facts. We must certainly not attach too much importance to the 
case of the potter with the gotta name Bhaggava mentioned in the 
KumbhakdratJdtaka but It is to be noted that the Kumhars, 
the modern potter caste of Bengal, Beh&r, and Orissa, have 
gotrat with such Br&hmanical names as Eaundinya, K&^j'apa, 
etc. ; « and, further, when we read in the Sutta-Nipdta (ii. 7. 
82) not only of the Khaitiya and the Brahmabandhu^ but also 
of others, as being protected by their gotra, we seem to be 
forced to the conclusion that these gotta-rakkhitd were eminent 
middle-class families.? 

3. Gotra in India at the present day.— Just as 
the system of caste, in its main features (endogamy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchanged to the 
present day, so the state of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Br&hmans at least, the same 
to-day as it was in ancient times. The Brfthmanical 
gotras are still eponymous sections named after the 
Vedic section is exogamous. Among 

the Brahmans, as in the inferior castes, blood- 
relationship is traced in the male line, and carefully 
constructed tables of the degrees of relationship 
have been prepared for the purpose of guarding 
against prohibited unions,* while evidence is adduced 
at marriage to show that bride and bridegroom are 
not related within the forbidden de^ees. It is ob- 
vious that the observance of the religious ceremonies 
in which the Brahman was requir^ to pronounce 
the names of his ancestors must have tended to keep 
the gotra system essentially unchanged ; as every 
Brahman repeats his pravara three times a day— at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer— the fact of his 
belonging to a certain gotra is constantly kept be- 
fore him? How far the prohibitions of marriage 
which are based upn gotra and pravara are still 
observed among the Brahmans would seem, how- 


lib. p. 286 If. 

• AOunniJgham’ Silpa of 'sharhut, London, WTO. p. 
128 ff * of J F. Fleet, The Dynattiet of the Kanareae Dtatrxett qjf 

B&mbay Presidency, Bomb«.y, 1882, p. 6 note 2, p. 9. 

< ‘The usage of calling sons after their mothers was naiMed 
not by polyandry, but by the prevalence of ** 

survives among the Rajputs to tbe pwent day'lBuhler. in a 
letter quoted by Cunningham, op. cte. vot). 

» Jdt., ed. Fausbbll, iil. 382. 

• Of. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, u. 816 f. 

? On the gakapati, cf. R. Flck, op. eU.^ iiwf env . 

• W. Crooke, Natives of Northern Indus, London, 1907, p. 107 , 
J. Jolly, Rteht u. SitU, p. 6A. 


ever, to be largely a matter of local distinctions.^ 
P. Chentsal Kao, in the work already cited,* writes 
on this point as follows : 

* No case has as yet come before the courts in which the ques- 
tion of the validity of a marriage between Br&hmans belonging 
to the same Pravara or Gotra is Involved ; but when a case of the 
kind does come before them, as no doubt it will sooner or later, 
they will have to consider whether by a too rigid enforcement 
of an ancient rule which has lost, by change of circumstances, 
much of its meaning, they will not be throwing obstacles in the 
way of the progress of the community.' 

So far as tlie India of to-day is under the influence 
of Hinduism and dominated by BrAhman culture, 
so far likewise has the gotra system gained a foot- 
ing, even in the non-BT anman castes. The Rajputs, 
who claim to be the leiiitimate successors 01 the 


who claim to be the le^^itimate successors of the 
Aryan l^atriyas, are divided into a great many 
clans or tribes, each tracing its origin to some an- 
cestor of renown ; many of them even boast of a 
Divine origin, as, s.g., the Suryavarh6i, who trace 
their descent to the sun, and tlie Somvaihi^i, who 
similarly claim to be the offspring of the moon.* 
The Rajputs, taken as a whole, t.6. a caste, marry 
only within their own ranks ; no Rajput may marry 
a woman who is not of the Rajput class. In the 
several clans, however, the system of exogamy is so 
constituted that the males must find their wives in 
clans other than their own. Thus a man of the 
Rathore clan must not marry a woman of even the 
most distantly related families bearing the Rathore 
name; and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rathores.* 

The Ja^, who likewise consider themselves to be 
descendants of the Kijatriyas, and in many respects 
stand on an equality with the Rajputs, are as a tribe 


and Siwal gentes of the J&(<8 are of common descent, 
and must not intermarry ; and the like holds good of 
the Mual, Sual, and Relcwal gentes of the Rajputs.* 

The question whether the totemism that is so 
characteristic of the lower Indian gots prevails also 
among the superior races of the Panjftb, i,e. whether 
the latter also observe certain tabus regarding 
plants, animals, or other objects revered by them, 
IB difficult to answer with absolute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follows : 

* A few instanoee have apparently survived among the Aroras, 
and there are possibly stray cases among the Jats of the south- 
eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, and other castes, even the 
Khatris, but the evidence is not conclusive, tor little but the 
names remain, the instances of respect paid to the totem itself 
being few and uncertain.'* 

Much more distinct traces of totemism are met 
with among the highly organized Vai6ya castes, as. 


e.g., the Komatis, the great trading caste of Mysore. 
Ii an individual of this caste wishes to eat a fruit 
which is tabu for him, he may do so only on con- 
dition that he performs every year in Gayft (g'.v.) 
the funeral ceremonies for his totemistic ancestor.’ 
The more highly developed — the more completely 
Hinduized — a caste is,* the more do its gotras re- 
semble the eponym gotras of the Br&hmans, and 
we may venture to believe that the resemblance is 
due not so much to an actual community of descent 

1 * A Sakaldipl Brahman, e.g., of South Behar, may marry 
within his Gotra.' * A marriage may take place among the Sara- 
warts of the Fanjab within the Gotra' (Jogendra Nath Bhat* 
tacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, pp. 48, 66). 

8 Preface. 

* Jogendm Nath Bhattaoharya, op. cit. 186 ; cf. A. 0. IcrsU, 
‘The Rajput States of India,’ in Astatic Studies, London, 1882, 
p. 200 : ‘It does not follow because a tribe claims its descent from 
a god that the divine founder is a personage entirely mythioal. 
He is quite as likely to be a real hero deified.' 

« A. O. Lyall, op. eit. p. 219. * Frazer, op. dtp, 888. 

< Cl, 1901, xvii. ; Punjab, its Feudatories, and ihs NTorth^Wsai 
Frontter Province, pt. i., Simla, 1902, p. 882 ; of. Fraser, op, eit. 
P.28S. 

7 Fraser, op. dt. p. 241. 

* As, e.g., the Baniyas of North India, amongst whom the 
Agarw&ls claim to be the true representatives of the Aryan 
Yaiiyas (of. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. dt. p. 800). 
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as to the desire of complying with the rules formu- 
lated by the theory. 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indi- 
genous hill -tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidian peoples of S. India, we hnd almost universally 
a system of subdivision into small exogamous groups 
— in part also known as gots {^gotras ) — aicin to 
that of the Brfthmanical gotras.^ They resemble 
the Br&hmanical clans in recognizing descent in the 
male line, so that children Mong to the father’s 
gotra, not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gens of her husband, and persons 
of the same gotra cannot marry one another. These 
groups are distinguished from the gotras of the 
higher castes, however, by their undisguised ad- 
herence to toteinism. £acn of the exogamous clans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, and the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
burn, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that particular object. Thus — to give a few speci- 
ally ^aracteristic examples — all the Bhils venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, tliey make a ceremonious 
bow, while the women veil their faces. Of the Bhils, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the Gollas, a large shepherd caste of the 
Telu^ people, the members of the gotra called Ra- 
ghinaala {Jneus religiosa) are prohi&ted from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as plates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotras of the Kurabas — 
a caste of peasants, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
— who are said to be of totemistic origin, and retain 
their totemistic character to the present day, the 
Arisftna gotra is of peculiar interest. The name 
‘Arisfina* means ‘saftron’ (turmeric), which was 
originally tabu to them ; but, as this led to much 
inconvenience, they substituted the korra grain for 
safiron, though still retaining the original name of 
their oof ra.* 

4. Origin of the gotras. — The sociological sense 
of the term gotra has been derived from the Vedic 
usage (‘ cow-stall *) as follows. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when — in conseq(^uence of its 
numerical increase — its property had oeen greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly the land reserved for grazing cattle; and 
we may therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Brfihmanical gotra was in its origin simply a com- 
munity of this kind, ue, a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a particular pasturage.* 
But this hypothesis does not in any degree account 
for the most characteristic features of the gotra, 
which, in fact, can be explained only by comparison 
with the gots of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the remarkable correspondence which, 
notwithstanding fundamental diilerences, exists 
between the eponymous Brahmanical gotrcLS and 
the totemistic gots of the inferior castes, the 
question naturally arises whether, as is the case 
with caste,^ the structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a process of reciprocal influence, between the 
higher and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thing, that the Br&hmanical theory — the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula- 
tions, and in this way to invest a particular caste 
with a higher dignity — has tended to assimilate 
the gots of the lower castes and the native tribes 
to the Br&hmanioal gotras. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acquired their peculiar char- 
acter only by contact with the Dravidian tribes ; 
for, as the practice of exogamy is the common 

1 Ths oorrespondiug term in Teliuni is imJtipsru ; oL Wnautt, 

op. eit. p. 286 . 

> Fimser, op, oil. p. 246. 

I Q. Barker, Hindu Lav/^, p. 60 

« B. Fiok, op. oU. p. 216. 


feature of all gotras, whether of the higher or of 
the lower castes, and as it finds no mention in the 
Veda,' it must have come to prevaU only after 
centuries of development, and possibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aiyan and Dravidian tribes. 
Now, exogamy is intimately related to totemism, 
and might gain ground even among the Br&hmanical 
gotras all the more easily because totemistic ideas, 
whetlier inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the Br&hmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and plants, as, e.g., the Matsya 
(fishes), the Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the Brahmanical gotras, the Ka^yapas, whose 
name signifies ' tortoise,’ trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
Prajapati ; their tribal ancestor was Kfirma — 
another word for * tortoise ’ — in whose person 
Praj&pati formed all created things. The legen- 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid gens, King Ik^vaku, 
whose name means * gourd,’ * and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
Ka.4yapa. The gotra of the Kaundinvas, which 
traces its descent from Vasi^tha, and to w'hich 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of Mah&vira, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, as 
does the gotra of the Kapis, from the ape ; and in 
the passage of the Kacchapaidtaka* where it is 
said to the tortoise wrhich had fastened upon the 
genital parts of an ape, ‘ Tortoises are Kasyapas, 
apes are Kaundinyas ; KSiyapa, let go the Kaun- 
dinya, thou hast elFected copulation,^ we have an 
allusion — in terms of the beast-fable — to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between the two 
human families.^ If, then, as seems probable from 
the foregoing, totemistic ideas were not unknown 
among the ancient Indian gotras, it becomes quite 
intelligible that ancestor* worship and exogamy, as 
found among the less civilized aborigines, should 
have come to prevail in these gotras as well. For, 
w^hile the dissemination and pervasive influence of 
Br&hmanical culture in the conquered country is a 
fact beyond dispute, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other hand, the primitive 
usages and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop- 
ment of the conquerors themselves. 

LiTBRATnas.— P. Max MUller, niat. of AnoUnt Sanalerit 
LUerature\ London, 1860, pp. 878-888 ; A. Weber, ' Oollectanea 
liber die Kasten verbal inisse in den Br&hmapa u. Sutra,* in 
Jndische Studien, x. (Leipzig, 1868) 1-160; A. Ludwig, Der 
Ri^eda, in$ Deutsche libersetztt iii. (* Die Mantralitteratur u. dae 
alte Indien*), Prague, 1878 ; J. Jolly, Reeht u. Situ, Strassburg, 
189H(0/ilP if. 8) ; P. Chentsal Rao, Ootrapravaranibandhaka- 
danUiam: The Principles of Pravara and Ootra'i, Mysore, 
1900 {Gov. Orient. Libr. Ser. Bibliotheca Samkrita, no. 26) ; 
G. Sarkar. Hindu Laxd^, Calcutta, 1908 ; J. G. Fraxer, Totem- 
ism and JSxogamy, ii. (London, 1910) 218-835, * Totemism in 
India.* K. FlOK. 

GOVERNMENT. — In the treatment of this 
subject, attention has usually been directed to 
three main problems: (1) What is the origin of 
government 7 (2) In whose hands may the author- 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised 7 Or, more shortly, What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best ? 
(3) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
State interference justifiable 7 The last of these 
is a (question comparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

X. The origin of government. — Since, in the 
light of modem historical criticism, men like 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa Pompilius appear, not 
as the inventors of new laws, but rather as the 

1 The pRBaaga of the &atapsiha BrdhTMvsa alreedy dted, in 
fact, dlreoUy implies the praotioe of marriage between blood- 
relations. 

* Of. Bdhtlingk-Both, t.«. * Ikfnrkku.' 

I • JM., ed. FauebdU. U. SeU 
' 4 Cf. Oldenberg, ROtg, d. Fed*, Berlin, IBM, p. SB. 
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rofornierB and oodifidrs of laws and cnstoniB already 
existing, we may set aside as legendary the accounts 
which the celebrated States of antiquity have given 
of their constitutions (wherein they ascribe these to 
the work of a single individual ) ; and we find that 
three main theories, not very rigidly separated 
from one another, have been suggested of the 
foundation of sovereignty and the origin of govern- 
ment, or, in more general terms, the establishment 
of civil society. Of these, the first (a) traces 
government to the Deity. Of a State created by 
God and under His direct supervision this theory 
obviously affords a complete explanation, but it 
also applies to States which were only in an in- 
direct sense thought of as founded by the gods and 
governed by them. Another form of this theoiy 
bases tem^^ral sovereignty on a Divine right. 
The second main theory (6) founds government 
and sovereignty on the consent of the people 
expressed in an unwritten contract between them 
and their chosen sovereign, wherein they have 
reserved to themselves the right of resistance 
should he abuse the authority they have entrusted 
to him. According to the third and more modern 
view, (c) government is based upon expediency, 
and may l^e traced through different stages of 
development. 

(rt) J^ie typically theocratic State (the word 
* theocracy* first appears in Jos. c. Apion^ ii. 17) is 
that of the Jews, which in the narrowest sense was 
the work of God’s hand, and, by the conditions of 
its existence, was wholly sacred and inviolate. 
Founded by Jahweh and directly governed by 
Him, its kings were no more than His servants, 
who, heln^ guided by His prophets, enjoyed no 
personal right of initiative. In this attitude, 
however, to their Creator, and in respect of the 
covenant which they had made with Him, the 
Hebrew peojde stand practically alone in history,* 
so that tneirs may be looked upon as a State of a 
unique kind. With the Greeks and Koinans it 
was different. Tliere seems to have been a tend- 


ency to ascribe a supernatural descent to kings in 
Hellas, while in Rome they were usually chosen 
by popular election ; but the peo})le of both 
races, while believing in a Divine guidance, and 
seeking habitually by various rites and sacrifices 
to know the will of the gods and to propitiate their 
favour, yet looked upon this government as indirect 
and the State as a human institution, which men 
had great power to make or to mar. It cannot be 
said to have been otherwise regarded in the Middle 
Ages, although the tendency of mediieval opinion 
was to trace all power to God. For this was done 
in a spirit of piety, with no suggestion of a political 
theory : Church and State w ere held to be separate 
as Christ had separated them. After the Reforma- 
tion it became common to read into certain lines 
of the NT a glorification of temporal sovereignty 
(1 V 2**). St. Paul required Uiat every soul should 
Ite subject to tlie higher powers, for these pe 
ordained, he said, of God (Ro 13*). Forgetting 
that the Apostle referred to Nero, an Emperor of 
Rome who owed his election to a section of the 
people, forgetting, too, the words of Christ Him- 
self (Mt 22**), the theologians of the time based 
uiHjn this and similar passages, which exhorted the 
converted to good citizenship, a doctrine that kings 
and rulers were the anointeci representatives of God, 
divinely appointed and responsible to none. See 
art. Divine Right. . , . . 

(6) Political absolutism, in the form in which it 
brought sorrow and misfortune to the Stuart kings, 
was defended as a philosophical theory by Hobbes, 


1 This statement is not subsUntUlly affected by the anal^a 
between the religious conceptions of toe Hebre^ 

Semitic neighbours which are pointed out by W. B. Smito 
{I^rophBtt cf Jtrael, London, 1882, p. 49 ff.). 


who incorporates with these principles the cele- 
brated doctrine that civil society owes its exist- 
ence to a contract. The social conmact theory was 
supported later by Locke and Rousseau, their 
version of the theory difierlng in some minor points 
from that expounded by Hobbes. The latter held 
that the covenant to form a society was between 
man and man, and not between the people and the 
sovereign they chose to govern them. This left 
the way open for the assertion of a Divine right in 
the king, which nocessarily implies passive obedi- 
ence in the people. But absolutism like this, said 
Locke, is no form of civil government at all (On 
Government, ii. § 90i. *No man in civil society 
can be exempted from the laws of it * (§ 94). The 
original contract was between sovereign and people, 
the latter giving up their natural liberty and sub- 
mitting themselves to a chosen ruler, who, on his 
side, agreed to rule justly, and in accordance with 
fixed laws publicly estabushed ; only so long as he 
did his part were the subjects bound to give 
obedience and loyalty (§ 131). Finally, in the 
people there lay a supreme ultimate power to alter 
the legislature.* The principle of the contract is 
sometimes put in another way, as by Locke (§ 97), 
and in the general tenor of the Contrat social : 
every man on joining a society tacitly promises to 
submit to the determination of the majority — the 
only condition on which the original contract can 
have any meaning. Hooker puts it thus : 

* Men knew that . . . strifes and troubles would be endless, 
except they i^ave their common coriHent all to be ordered by 
some whom they should agrree upon : without which consent 
there wore no reason that one man should take upon him to be 
lord or Judg^e over another ’ (Beclea. Pol. i. x. 8). 

The contract theory, in the form in which it 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, dominated 
political thought during the 18th cent., and has in 
its time furnished argument and backbone for 
several successful revolutions. No one would now 
attempt to claim for this contract any historical 
justification whatsoever. The compact is not a 
fact, but an idea of reason — one of those ideas 
which we read into things to explain them (Kant, 
Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-42, ix. 160). 
No State of whose history we have record is known 
to have been founded in any such manner ; and the 
further back we go the less the consent of the 

a le would seem to have been sought and their 
es regarded in questions of a political nature. 
Consent has, of course, rightly been called one of 
the most sacred foundations of government. Physi- 
cal superiority being usually on the side of the 
numerical majority, the many are controlled by 
the few, only because public opinion supports the 
rulers. Without the consent of the people no 
government can stand ; by force alone no society 
can be held together. ‘ The stronger is never 
strong enough to be always master, if he does not 
transform his force into right and obedience into 
duty* (Rousseau, Contrat social, i. iii.). In this 
sense society really does depend upon a contract of 
a kind. 

(c) While neither the theory of Divine right nor 
the theory of contract affords in itself any satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of government, 
the second is built upon what seem to be facts 
concerning the beginning of society. On these 
facts is based also the third theory, which founds 
government on expediency. Whether we follow 
^stotle in thinking that man is by nature a 
social being, or bold with Hobbes that nis disposi- 
tion is anti-social, whether we suppose that the 
state of nature was one of peace (as Rousseau 
asserts) or a war of all against all, in the fact of 
the establishment of society there seems to be 
sufficient proof that this state of nature was one 
1 On the question of ft so-called right or ft moral duty of 
resistance, see Rkvolutiok. 
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not satisfying to primitive man. Where there is 
perfect freedom, all are equal and subject to 
nobody; one man is kin^ as much as another 
(Locke, it § 123). But the individual stands alone 
against the world ; his property and person can be 
ill defended. Thus, as Locke says, * government 
is hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together* (§ 105) ; it arises, since no human being 
is self-suflicing, *out of the needs of mankind^ 
(Plato, Rep, ii. 369). 

We find man, then, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either throu^ love of his kind or 
through love of himself. Outside of society cer- 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good and bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
various powers be developed and his love of appro- 
bation, his desire to excel, be gratified. Historical 
inquiry has made it clear that no proof can be 
brought forward of any contract having been drawn 
up at this time ; on the other hand, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is found in Aristotle that primitive 
societv shows us nothing but kings and monarchies, 
and that for this reason all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical {Pol. l. ii.). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, patriarchal government 
was universal, and that this institution was gener- 1 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of primitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attack. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at first chosen by his kinsmen as a leader in battle 
against other tribes. In times of peace he was its 
judge, and at all times he acted as priest to dis- 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. People 
grew accustomed to this exercise of authority, and 
office was made perpetual The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of this development has been observed 
in many savage tribes. Aristotle saw it even among 
his own race : 

* Kinn at Lacedaemon are merely military oommandera in 
expeditions beyond the frontiers, and enjoy also as their pre- 
rogative the superintendence of relig^ious observances. This 
form of kingship may be described as nothing more than 
an absolute and perpetual generalship * {Pol. in. xiv.). 

It was not kingship at all according to mediseval 
ideas, for it conveyed the power of life and death 
only in the field. But, in this incomplete sove- 
reignty of the Lacedaemonian State, and in the 
organization of other polities lower in the scale of 
civilization, we have historical proof that govern- 
ment, in the case of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a question of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first necessity — that of defending himself 
against attack. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in the case of States of 
whose early existence we have no record, govern- 
ment has been evolved in a similar manner. 

2 . The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
vested and exercised. — On the question of the 
various forms of polity there has been compara- 
tively little difference of opinion since the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter {Pol. m. vii.) 
makes the following classification, based upon the 
discussions of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government— 
ikjpt aristocracy^ and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term roXircla, constitutional 
government) — all of which have regard to the 
good of the communi^, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. To these correspond three 
perverted forms, or corruptions of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny ^ oligarchy^ and democracy^ in which 
the power of the State is used in the private inter- 
est of the rulers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
osually a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest; in democracy this is done by the poor 
(viii.). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own ends. The government of a State 
is called a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
according as the supreme authority is vested in one 
person, in a few persons, or in many (vii. ). 

A government, however, is not always consist- 
ently in spirit what it is in name. Frederick the 
Great regarded himself as a servant of the State ; 
in democratic Athens, Pericles ruled as a king. 
Where the government of a republican country 
slips, as it often does, into the hands of some one 
leading man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no longer pure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Hobbes seems to deny 
the possibility of a pure democracy when he says 
{de Corpore Politico^ ii. 6) ; * A democracy in effect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter- 
rupted sometimes with the temporary monarchy 
of one orator.’ Indeed, in every polity it is in 
effect the strongest who rule. But the Aristotelian 
classification still holds good, although the further 
objection has been ma£s to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov- 
erned which has not always been very clearly 
marked. In a democratic State the poiver is con- 
stantly changing hands; in an aristocracy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall back into 
the ranks of those who obey. Considerations 
like these have caused several writers — Rousseau 
among them — to give to the word ‘republic’ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Rousseau it sig- 
; nifies not ‘ an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
I in general all governments directed by the public 
will which is the law,’ the necessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as identical with the sovereign power, but as the 
administrator of that power, in which case mon- 
archy itself becomes a republic {Contrat social ^ ii. 
6, footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both in theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the politictU life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which are employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to conditions which have long 
ceased to exist — to the small city -States of Greece, 
and a society based upon the slavery of a large part 
of the population. But in other respects too tliey no 
longer bear precisely the same meaning which they 
had for early Greek writers on political philosojjhy. 
By monarchy, for example, we understand limited 
or constitutional monarchy — a conception, by the 
way, not vdiolly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (302), selects for special praise ‘mon- 
archy, when bound by good prescriptions or laws,* 
and also, in the Laws (693), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical ana democratioal. A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
call despotism ; but despotism, again, we do not 
identify with tyranny. Then our modern repro- 
sentative democracy is something altogether differ- 
ent from the government of the whole people by 
the whole which Plato and Aristotle held in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards which all systems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that political knowledge must 
always be confined to a Sew {Statesman^ 297). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of the philosopner -king is the ideal of the Republic. 
Tyranny he thought the worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the worst of human beings. Aris- 
totle’s discussion of this question differs little from 
what we find in Plato, as regards either the subject- 
matter or the opinions expressed. Kingship he too 
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considered * the primary or most Divine form ’ of 1 
government {Pol, VI. li.); aristocracy the next 
best. To an individual of preeminent virtue * all ] 
should render willing obemence ... he and his < 
like should be perpetual kings within their States * : 
(in. xiiL and xvii.). But a person, and, still more, i 
pOTBon^ of such virtue are rarely to be found ; hence i 
kingship and aristocracy, in its true sense of a gov- < 
emment of the best people or for the best ends, are ' 
unrealizable ideals. Aristotle was alive to another i 
difficulty in the greatly increasing size of States, in i 
view of which he confessed that in his own time it | 
was perhaps no longer easy to establish any form i 
of polity but democracy (III. xv.). As a practical ; 
substitute for the ideal State, he recommends con- : 
stitutional government as the polity * most gener- 
ally attainable and most desirable ^ (VI. ii.). The 
true end of equality, he says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the supremacy (Vll. ii.). 
Hence the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hands of the middle class (VI. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
(VI. xii. ), and they are more conformable to reason, 
more capable of constitutional action, than any 
other section of the population (vi. xi.). In this 
democracy, political privileges were to be given to 
men of moderate means, the poorest class in the 
community being excluded. But Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully put into practice. 
His was an age in which enormous power had got 
into the han£ of demagogues, and all citizens were 
admitted to an absolute equality — a system result- 
ing in the practical supremacy of the masses. In 
this state of affairs the commons were, he com- 
plains, ‘superior even to the laws’ (vi. xiv.); and 
be expresses himself by no means confidently with 
regaru to the popular opinion that individual liberty 
is exclusively, or even necessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (Vll. ii.). ^ 

We come now to the question. Which is the best 
form of government! Many persons hold with 
Sb.uiuel Johnson that forms of polity have little 
power to influence happiness, and that it does not 
matter a straw that we should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thought that the 
of the State did not matter, if the spirit of right 
and freedom were there [Perpetual Peace), Voyf s 
well-known solution of the difficulty—* Whate er 
is best administered is best* — is only verbally 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face with 
the problem. Which constitution is likely to be 
best administered? Which will be most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no cut and 
dried answer can be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and i 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
require mstitutions so different that in a primitive 
state of society even despotism can be, and has 
been, justified. There is, accordingly, no ideally 
best polity ; but most writers on the subiect think 
irith Wotle that the question is one which evep' 
statesman and student of practical politics ^ght 
to consider. It is his business not 
toe best constitution under actual 
to ask what form of covernment most nearly ap- 
proaches the ideal {P^* , , , 


proaches the ideal , * nnlifios 

^ Monarchy came first in the history of 

wid has been the most widely 

fl-/,irAmTnATita Not is it ditticult to Understand 

E 4 -v,ia aVimild be Tho rule of one is obviously 


tive act with such force, consistency, and ramdity. 
Unfortunately, however, as Aristotle jiointed out, 
hereditary kingship is exposed to great peril, 
owing to the frequent incapacity of Kings (VllL 
X.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have called forth, it is certain that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or g®®* 
eral capacity rarely shows itself in royal families. 
There are few States, however, at the present day 
in which this constitutes a danger. Modem mon- 
archy is limited to such an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many observers, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those cases 
where the sovereign power remains autocratic, it 
is gen eral ly limited by a bureaucracy. 

In aristocracy t if it be a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior to the rest of 
the community, and have the wealth and leisure 
to enable them to acquire special knowledge. They 
have been properly called governors by profession. 
Hence some of the most remarkable administra- 
tions in history have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. Looked at from our modern point of view, 
they are rather to be called bureaucracies, with the 
virtues and defects of bureaucracy — experience and 
a more or less mechanical energy on the part of the 
governors ; on the side of the governed a certain 
passivity of the kind which is produced in a people 
oy despotism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy and mon- 
archy from one point of view, ^ A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, is almost as rare a 
phenomenon in modern Europe as a gre^t king 
{Mepresentative Government ^ p. 46). This is, of 
course, the difficulty which confronted Aristotle, 
and was declared insuperable by^ him — the problem 
of finding persons pre-eminent in both talent and 
virtue. It is a difficulty which time has removed in 
its own way. The aristocratic classes have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In every 
country they are now subordinate either to monarch 
or to ruling people. No example of this iiolity has 
survived to the present day ; still less do we * 
modern government of the best people, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy there is consider- 
able difference of opinion. It suffered a good de^ 
in reputation during the excesses of the French 
Revolution. So great a statesman os Burke stig- 
matized it as the most shameless thing in the 
world {Reflections on the Revolution in iranct^ 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased persons, 
there is no necessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular government in its higher 
aspects is now generally admitted to exert a stimu- 
lating influence upon education, and to foster in 
t a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 

I These results, indeed, were seen in ancient Greece, 

' in the high intellectual standard attained by the 
: average Athenian citizen, and the sacrifices be was 
' willing to make for the State from a sense of duty, 
t None the less, Plato decided against democracy, on 
r the ground that such a polity was ‘unable to do 
b any great good or any great evil {States7tian, oOo). 

. Hia criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which this form of government lahot^ 
Its executive is often weak, its conduct of foreign 
I affairs timid, and, if there he frequent changes of 
1 administration, ever open to the charge of moon- 
jr sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficulty 
f of pursuing a continuous policy results m a ls*®b; 
►- of vigour in republican authority, which has been 
k ascribed partly to the absence of the pomp and 
i- splendour which surround royal thrones, and partly 
y to the fact that presidents and ministers are re- 
►r garded rather as servants than as heads of the 
i- republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill Mas so convinced that large 
assemblies are unfitted, not only for administra- 
tion, but also fur the direct work of legislation, 
that he advocated the formation of a legislative 
committee to which the business of drawing up 
bills might be entrusted. But a democratic govern- 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind; it 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and self- 
confidence. Here its strength is supposed to lie. 
The chief defect of government by a majority of 
the people is not a paucity of laws but the danger 
of class legislation, or what is called the tyranny 
of the multitude. It is, of course, true tnat ill- 
considered legislation is not an evil peculiar to 
government by a majority, and that the numerous 
interests represented tend to counteract this danger 
in a democratic State. At the same time, in all 
large assemblies ignorance and incapacity are likely 
to be more common than knowledge and adminis- 
trative skill, and self-interest will be found a more 
powerful motive force than the love of justice. 
For this and other reasons, liousseau held that 
ure democracy was a government which might 
o for gods, but was too perfect a government for 
men. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu- 
cation, and progress are not iiece.ssarily tlie fruit 
of popular government more than of other forms 
of polity. Aristotle too, many centuries ago, de- 
cided against the vulgar belief that liberty is to be 
enjoyed only under a democracy. Indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not despotic, although, in the nature of 
things, it is to be sought rather under a representa- 
tive government than any other — a system, that 
is, in which the supreme authority lies with the 
representatives of the people. What is to be found 
here, and not under other forms of polity, is ‘ an 
open held for natural talent.* Tliis, as hfis iaeen well 

S ointed out by D. G. liitchie, is tlie true defence of 
emocracy. Men being equal neither in cai)acitie8 
nor in character, and their respective merits being 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti- 
tutions are defensible in so far as they oiler the 
best means of obtaining a genuine aristocracy or 
government of the best (Philosophical iStudics^ 
p. 338). 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to be a matter of choice ? According to the old 
dictum that constitutions are not made but grow, 
there w no choice at all. But the truth behind 
this dictum and its converse seems rather to he 
that constitutions are made, that Uiey are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions which 
men caiiiiot always either iiiliuence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
the limits left by the eirc inns tan ces and aptitudes 
of a people, liieir permanence depends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the remiire- 
ments of the people, and continue with the lapse 
of time and the growth of the nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how- 
ever, the choice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human foresight ; nor is 
the task of adapting it to peculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of statesman or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to cliance. Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Laws (709) ; ‘ Destinies 
and accidents happening in all sorts of ways legis- 
late in all sorts of ways.* 

The im^iortance of the kind of polity has been 
differently estimated by various writers. Rousseau 
believed that institutions are all-important, and 
that, as men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under iust and suitable govern- 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity of iustitutions being in conformity 


with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
that these institutions are moulded by the character 
of the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employment, and general environment— influences 
upon which government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little effect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
little need be said by way of criticism. Rousseau’s 
position will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the same time it must be admitted that 
there are few modern writers who would seek to 
minimize or ignore the inffuences which the form 
of government undoubtedly has on a people. 

Every polity, says Aristotle, comprises three 
departments {p^pia ) — the deliberative^ the executwet 
the judicial body (VI. xiv.). These three functions 
of tne State were not kept distinct, save in name, 
until comparatively recent times. In Greece and 
Rome they w-ere frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Athenian ecclesia ; 
and the mediajval State was not more differentiated. 
Only in the 16th cent, did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exercised 
independently, and that kings ought not to ad- 
minister justice in person. This judiciary faculty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
motlem State. The name which it bears and the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically the same as those used by Aristotle. 
They are: (1) the legislative, which Locke calls 
‘ the soul which gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonwealth* (ii. §212), and which stands above 
the other two functions, as laying down laws which 
they must obey ; (2) the executive or adminis- 
trative power ; and (3) the judiciary faculty. 

In early monarchical government the soverei^ 
was entrusted with unlimited power, and it was in 
the interests of individual liberty that attempts 
were made from time to time to impose limitations 
on this authority. In modern times it is by the 
method of separation of functions that nations seek 
to put checks upon the supreme authority and 
establish a balance of power within the State — a 
device of which perhaps the best illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of tlie United States of 
America, wliere the legislature and executive are 
in a sense pitted against each other. Kant and 
other philosophers have held that, where there is 
not a comjdete separation of the legislative and 
executive functions, there must be desjmtism {Per- 
petual Peace). Executive functionaries are not 
usually apjiointed by popular vote, nor in the 
opinion of many authorities should they be so 
appointed. In the case of the Presidency of the 
United States of America, the efl'ect of this manner 
of election is to make all questions jiarty questions. 

3. The sphere of government. — Witlxin what 
limits is the exercise of governmental machinery 
legitimate? The Hellenic State is generally con- 
sidered to have possessed too much po’wer.^ Looked 
at from our modem standpoint, a State is not an 
end in itself ; it can never be more than a means— 
the only means, it is true — by which the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenic spirit idealized the 
State. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of the most minute kind with their 
private life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
their interest as individuals, the non -recognition of 
their rights as men. They accepted this conation 
of things willingly, without q^uestion or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spirit 
aha in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyed no meaning to the Athenian citizen. More- 
over, the distinction had not yet been formulated 
between the sphere of law and that of morality ox 
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private life, the re^on in which we can legislate, 
and that in which legislation is useless or pernici* 
ous. The standpoint with which the Greek was 
familiar was that of Plato’s Laws, which is i>er- 
meated by the principle that law can make people 
virtuou8~the oirect contrary of our modern maxim 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

In Great Britain, political theory, owing to vari- 
ous causes, is strongly individualistic in chara.cter. 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex- 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Spencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer especially, all restraint is an evil, while 
the sole function by which government may justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and punishing criminals — of acting, as 
Huxley says, the jiartof chief policeman {Adminis- 
trative Nihilism). This theory, wliich Kitchie 
traces to Lycophron, the sojihist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Hobbes and I^ocke. The 
office of the sovereign power, says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the people and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life {Leviathnn, 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.) — ‘contentments* being 
a very comprehensive word. At the beginning of 
the first Letter on Toleration, Locke defines the 
term ‘commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction between the individual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation between 
sovereign and subject other than that of force and 
obedience — an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of Hobbes and Locke. According to Ben- 
tham, the principle of utility ought to govern 
society, whose business it should be to secure the 
CTeatest possible amount of happiness to men ; law 
for him is a necessary evil, government a choice of 
evils {Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. 48). 
For Bentham, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and the 
last of these w'riters says frankly that the liberty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the governmental machineiy, but by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes {Man 
versus State, p. 15). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be that the government 
18 in the wrong, and can be called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion where it actively interferes 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Emer- 
son is not less unambiguous : ‘ The less government 
we have the better,’ he says, ‘the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power’ {Essay on Politics). This 
is a fair conclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom ; 
but the logical outcome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence— in other 
words, anarchy. 

The reasoning of Mill and Spencer is based upon 
the hypothesis that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a corres}»oiiding de- 
crease in the liberty of the individual citizen : State 
action, according to this view, being always opposed 
to the action oi the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free- 
dom depends upon an erroneous conc^tion of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and from the 
meddling of governments is not liberty. It may 
be more safely defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the people, adapted to their needs, and cap- 
able of affording them the fullest opportunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
the constitution, as Kant saw, the greater^ the 
amount of freedom which can be left to the citizen. 
Formed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of liberty that every citizen 
should act as he chooses, liather ‘ the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity * ; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond- 
age but ^ a means of preservation {Pol. vill. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings which 
no man can conquer for himself ; he saw that they 
were to be found only in the State, and that 
liberty is somethin^ diflerent from licence. The 
distinction is one of which Locke, too, was fully 
aware ; even the state of nature, he says, is not 
w'ithout law, having the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § 6). Political power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good {ih. § 3) : * Where 
there is no law there is no freedom * {ih. § 67). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of an individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one else. This principle 
has been proved by Huxley and later wuiters to be 
absurd and incapable of applitiation. By almost 
universal consent it is held that all desires harm- 
ful to society should be as much as possible 
stamped out ; while, on the other hand, it should 
be the object of constant endeavour to encourage 
those favourable to jirogress. The question arises, 
however, how far this can be done, and here there 
is some dilierence of opinion. To-day, in the 
energy of legislatures, we are face to face with a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics. Look- 
ing back on the last fifty years, we find the sphere 
of governmental activity enormously extended. 
The State has interfered with matters concerning 
the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com- 
j)ulsory, and striven to encourage the pursuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art ; tbiougb its jncture galleries and public 
buildings it offers not only an intellectual but an 
msthetic training to its citizens. In these endeav- 
ours, which have had the support of the people, 
its object has frankly been the public good. But 
there are no limits to the extent to which this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivably be 
carried. How far, then, given the most exalted 
motives, is State interference justifiable ? Bentham 
gives an answer recommending caution, and so 
does T. H. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act beneficial to the individual is to be enforced 
by legislation (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, ch. XIX. viii.); or, as Green more 
definitely put it, only such acts should be made 
compulsory as had oetter take pla(;e from any 
motive than not take place at all {Philosophical 
Works, ii. 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla- 
tion is confronted by a real danger — tliat of dead- 
ening the sense of personal resj)onsibility, and of 
causing that to be clone through fear of legal con- 
sequences which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
Essays contain the first systematic attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, applied in a 
very broad-minded spirit his maxim that the end 
of government is the good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration, speaking of the washing 
of children, he uses these words : ‘ If the mams- 
trate understand such washing to be profitable 
to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken C/are of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this passage would justify modem 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old • fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The functions of a government vary with differ- 
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ent stages of political development, its power 
being necessarily far-reaching in a backward 
State, which can often be best served by so-called 
paternal legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the sphere of government cannot be determined 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad- 
ministration or that be judged except by the re- 
sults of its activity. In a well-ordered society it 
is not likely that State interference will be carried 
too far. As Samuel Johnson said of tyranny, 
'mankind will not bear it.* 

See also art. STATE. 

Litkkaturb. —F requent reference has been made In this art. 
to the dialo^et of Plato (especiaifv the RrpubliCt the States- 
tnaUf and the Laws) and to the Politics of Aristotle. The 
origin of government, the theory of contract, and such ques- 
tions are discussed in the works of Hobbes ; in Hooker’s 
Eoclesia^tioal Polity ; Locke’s Essay on Government ; Rous- 
seau’s Contrat social ; Hume’s Essays ; and the political 
writings of Kant. Among theolomcal works, Butler’s Analogy 
must not be forgotten. On the Divine right of kings, see the 
Udmoires hxstoriqnss of Louis xrv. {(.Kuiyres^ Paris, 1806, vol. i.) ; 
and Bossttet’s Politique, tiris des propres paroles de VBcriture 
sainte ((Jiuvres de Bossuet^ do. 1864, vols. xxiii. xxiv.); 
also B. L. Henri Martin’s Histoire de France (various 
edd.). Among classical works mention must also be made of 
Montes^uieu^s Spirit o/Lates (Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1896-97). A 
book which is of great value to the student of politics is J. C. 
Blontschli’s Theory of the Stats (Eng. tr., Oxford, 1886). An- 
other, bearing a similar title but treating the subject from a 
purely philosophic standpoint, is B. Bosanquet’s Philosophic 
Theory of the Staie’^ (Londom 1910). Reference may be made, 
on gene^ grounds, to H. Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics'^^ 
do. 1897. An admirable statement of the advantages and 
disadvantages of democracy is found in J. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth^ do. 1888 (new ed. 1911). For a doctrine of 
sovereignty which has greatly influenced tbs standpoint of 
English jurists, see J. Austin’s Lectures on JurUpmdenee 
(do. 1863). This theory is examined In the Early History of 
Institutions (do. 1876) of H. S. Maine, whose treatise on 
Popular Government (do. 1886) may he also mentioned. A 
mass of literature has grown up round the question of the 
limits of State authority. Among the contributions of older 
writers to this subject are Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Sphere 
and Duties of Government (Eng. tr., do. 1864); J. Bentham’s 
Principles of Morals and Legislatwn (various edd.); J. S. 
Mill’s Liberty^ and Representative Government (various edd.) ; 
H. Spencer's Man versus State (do. 1884). In the first voiums 
of his Collected Essays (do. 1893-94) are T. H. Huxley's 
Administrative Nihilism ^ and Government : Anarchy or Regi- 
mentation. T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Obligation may be found in his Works (ed. Net- 
tleship, do. 1885-88). See also the political writinn of D. G. 
Ritchie, especially his Principles of State Interference (do. 
1891) and some of the essays in the volume entitled Darwin 
and Hegelt with other Philos. Studies (do. 1893) ; F. C. Mon- 
tage’s Limits of Individual Lilterty (do. 1885) ; an essay on 
* liberty and Legislation/ in B. Bosanquet’s Civilization of 
Christendom (do. 1893), J. S. Mackenzie’s Introd. to Social 
Philosophy (Glasgow, 1890) treats of the subject briefly. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

GRACE.' — I. History. — i. Ethnic. — The Chris- 
tian thought of grace is heralded in etlinic re- 
ligions by the wide-spread feeling that the gods 
are kindre<l and friendly beings, guardians of 
morality, and, up to a certain point, able to help 
men. From the earliest times a corresjionding 
confideDce and trust — a few anthropologists even 
say love — differentiate religion from magic or 
sorcery. In Scandinavian, Egyptian, and (ireek 
sources there are faint suggestions of a Divine 
representative sacrificed for human good, and this 
marked a positive advance beyond the mere culture- 
hero who averts peril and brings in civilization. 

2 . Jewish. — In the OT the relevant terms are 
mainly two~|D, ‘favour* (more general), and * 19 ^, 
‘lovingkindness* (mostly used of the Divine 
attitude to Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to Jahweh’s an^er, 
often represented as a capricions and nncalcidating 
passion, the etlects of which grace removes. But, 
chiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond which unites Jahweh and Israel is one of 
^aoe ab initio, for He chose Israel freely, being 
influenced neither by its size nor by its righteous- 

1 Thii art. being written from the Protestant point of view, 
a full etatement of the Roman Oatholio dootrina of graoe wUl 
be found in the following article. 


ness (Dt V 9 *'*) ; and to this spontaneonsly selective 
love OT writers trace the promise to Abraham 
(Gn 12***)i the covenant of Sinai (Ex 33'*), and the 
oath to David (Is 55*). The moralization of the 
idea — which to the end savoured of national 
privilege — owed much to Amos and Hosea ; grace 
18 moral love, and includes righteousness ; yet for 
Hosea righteousness does not put God far away. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and ' His love is 
sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from all impatience 
and all variableness as the love of an earthly father 
can never be* ( W. Robertson Smith, Prophets, Edin. 
1882, p. 162). In their arraignment of the people, 
the prophets adduce Jahweh’s acts of guidance and 
proteidion in the past. Prominent even in Dent. 
(7® 23®), grace is supreme in Deutero- Isaiah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a poignant 
sense of need. Then once for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 64®, Ps 89®, Jer 29"). 
Jaliweh’s grace is sovereign and wonderful. His 
invincible power to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gracious act He will gather His people from 
among the heathen. Towards the close of the OT 
literature, the relation of grace to the individual 
comes into view. But no trace exists of a material 
or quasi-matcrial view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jahweh to persons. To those who 
keep HU commandments and show loving con- 
sideration to their fellows, His graoe is a possession 
for ever. 

3 . Christian. — (1) In the NT. — In the NT the 
two Heb. terms already mentioned are embraced 
in Classical writers mean by yiptr that 

which gives pleasure or delight, and so loveliness 
or charm. Beauty in motion is very much the 
sense. The profounder meaning of the word in 
primitive Christianity — viz. the unmerited Divine 
love which stoops to pardon and bless the guilty — 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its charaideristic intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in Jesus Christ. The word is 
not found on Jesus* own lips, but His message and 
personality are laden with the thing. Thus in the 
Sermon on the Mount the Father makes HU sun 
to rise on the evil and the good (Mt 6 ®*), the King- 
dom is promised to the poor in spirit (y.®), comfort 
to the mourning (v.®), perfect satisfaction to those 
who long for righteousness (v.*). In the Lord’s 
Prayer, the grace of the Father in heaven is 
assumed. Apart from very explicit utterances 
like the parables in Lk 15, the attitude of Jesus to 
the needy — to the paralytic (Mk 2 ), to the woman 
that was a sinner (Lk 7), to the dying malefactor 
(Lk 23) — conveyed to them and to bystanders the 
Idessed sense of a Divine love mightier than sin. 
The Kingdom, into which He calls men, is not 
something they are to earn or make ; it is a gift 

ure and simple, and with the conditions of entrance 

uman wisdom or riches or righteousness have 
nothing to do. Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a light which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the principles of 
Divine action, lor tne reward is pictured as an 
hundredfold what men have sacrific^ (Mk 10 ®“*). 
Jesus is conscious of being the medium of gracci 
and in Mt 11®®** H^nts Himself forward explicitly 
in this character. He must eventually die to ransom 
many (Mk 10 ®). Thus to His mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the gr^t 
expected Kingdom — the new world-order which 
shall fully express Almighty Love. 

Throughout the NT, graoe is the first thought 
and the last — the atmosphere in which Christians 
live and move. Their message to the world is one 
of grace, and missionaries setting out to preach are 
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recommended to the grace of God (Ac 14^). When 
believers pray, it is at the throne of grace (He 4*«). 
As they survey the past or anticipate the glorious 
end, everywhere they see grace preparing, execut- 
ing, and pervading all (1 P 1^®- *»). 

It is especially by St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborated. By grace he means the free 
love of God, visiting men even when unsought, 
more particularly as opposed to all demands of law 
or claims of merit. It was grace, as he is vividly 
aware, which called him personally, made him an 
apostle, and vouchsafed to him abundant missionary 
success (Gal P®, Ko 12*, 1 Co 15'®). But it is also 
the supreme causal agency by which Christian life 
everywhere is evoked, sustained, and augmented. 
The Apostle contemplates it for the most part from 
two points of view. — (a) Grace is the active dis- 
position in God to which everything that can be 
called salvation is traceable (Ko 11®, Eph P**, 
Gal S'*). The sending of God’s Son and the accept- 
ance of His obedience as availing for the guilty are 
both due to grace alone. Because of Christ’s death, 
in which the Divine righteousness was manifested 
once for all — for grace contains wrath at evil as a 
subordinate element — God in His mercy is able to 
forgive freely. In St. Paul’s view tliere is no 
antagonism between grace and righteousness. So 
far from making righteousness superlluoiis, grace 
actually bestows it by way of gift ; for, if righteous- 
ness could be attained by the works of the Law, 
God were debtor to man, and grace were made of 
none eflect. The gift of grace can be received only 
by faith (Ko 4*®), i.e. by the willing and humble j 
appropriation of the proffered boon, which places j 
sinners in a right relation to God, and evokes an 
obedient love by which fear is banished. It is not 
that God has ceased to demand works and hence- 
forth demands the believing temper as the price of 
salvation ; faith is receptive, not meritorious, and 
grace is equally its received ^ content and its 
producing cause. Since Jesus, indeed, grace and 
faith constitute an indissoluble unity. There is 
the (do.sest bond between past historical events and 
the mercy of God thus apprehended by the believer. 
Grace is hound up with the person of Christ ; apart 
from this reference to the historic Figure, and His 
experiences of life and death and resurrection, it 
would have no tangible or permanent significance 
for the Apostle’s mind. The grace of which he 
speaks or wTites is tlmt of Christ as well as God ; 
Christ is its eternal subject (2 Co 8®), its medium 
and pledge, and its present all-sufficient source 
(12®). There is no ground in St. Paul for describing 
grace as acting on the lines of a natural force in 
the production of the religious life ; it is simply 
another name for the operation of the Spirit, and 
to him the Spirit, as it has been put, ‘ meant the 
gracious power of God which evoked faith in Jesus 
as the crucified and risen Christ and then mediated 
to the receptive, obedient life all that the Lord was 
and did for his own people’ (J. Motfatt, Paul and 
Paulinism, London, 1910, p. 37 f.). The relation- 
ship of free access to the Father, into which men 
are thus introduced, is one which ipso facto can 
have no end ; as grace is the basis of election 
(Ko 11®), so, too, it reigns through righteousness 
unto eternal life (Ko 5®*).— (6) In a derived fashion, 
the word is also employed to designate t\\^ fruit of 
^a-ace in redeemed fives, whether this be the 
spiritual status into which Divine love lifts men 
(ko 6®), or particular gifts of an ethical or pneumatic 
character (cf. 2 Co 8^). Generally speaking, grace 
is felt to be the death of legal religion, for m trust 
responsive to God’s bestowal of Christ men now 
serve Him not for wages, but in faith and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Paul alike 
the thought of grace implies the complete fusion 
of the moral and the religious ideal. The writer 


of the Fourth Gospel, while he prefers to speak of 
the Divine love (3*® 13^ ; and Ep. passim)^ declares 
grace to be the new specific feature of the Christian 
religion as contrasted with Mosaism (1”). It is 
further noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
warn Christians of the unspeakably grave con- 
sequences of neglecting the Divine grace or receiving 
it in vain (2 Co 6*, He 6^**). 

(2) In the Early Church , — The early centuries 
exhibit a inarbed processof tension between Eastern 
and Western thougiit. For the Greek Fathers, 
who took free will for grant^ed, morality and 
religion lay parallel with each other — sin not 
abrogating freedom but expressing it, grace not 
displacing freedom but encouraging its independent 
activity ; ‘ it consists not in an inner transfonnation, 
but in the objective facts, external to man, of 
providence, revelation, incarnation, and redemp- 
tion’ (O. Kirn, PME^ vi. 719). Grace saves by 
illumining the intellect and reinforcing the resident 
and autonomous powers of human nature. The 
Western mind resumed the Hebrew thought of 
man’s complete dependence on God ; but, as early 
as Tertullian, we find predominant a view of grace 
which regards its action as the inspiration of a 
higher Divine quasi-physical energy or force, ‘ by 
which the liberum arhitrium is aided in a meri- 
torious working for the rewards of eternal life’ 
(F. Loofs, Dogmengesch.*, Halle, 1906, p. 164). The 
antagonism came to a head in the Pelagian con- 
troversy. It was argued optimistically by Felagius 
and his group that free will is the inalienable 
prerogative ot man ; sinners are in no sort of 
bondage, but can choose either way. Sin is only 
a momentary self-determination, wnich leaves the 
nature intact and can always be successfully 
resisted. In religion it is useful to have our will 
guided, though renewal is not essential, and sucli 
guidance comes from the Law or from Christ’s 
personal example or instruction. * Grace, in short, 
18 the external help which makes easier the realiza- 
tion of the natural possibility, together with the 
natural possibility itself* (Robinson, Christian 
Doctrine of Man, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 182). If 
Pelagius thus lowered grace to the plane of nature, 
Augustine {q.v.) held passionately that it liberates 
from a nature which is sinful through and through. 
Though no psychological determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
men have utterly lost the liberum arbitrium to 
good. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
through grace — that replenishment with the Divine 
life wliirii anew creates in us the good will — for 
Christ the God-man has brought down to earth 
the powers which give us back liberty to expre.ss 
freely the new nature. To grace, then, with the 
action of which in restoring moral nower we cannot 
co-operate, or, in Augustine’s significant phrase, 
to gratia gratis data, is due everything that can 
be called salvation — faith and love, freedom from 
concupiscence, the good will, and, very specially, 
the gift of perseverance (granted only to the elect). 
Grace is tlie eflecting in time, and within the 
Church, of God’s eternal predestinating will, 
whereby He resolved to save a certain (but to us 
unknown) number out of the * mass of perdition.* 
It works preveniently, apprehending men and lift- 
ing tlieni out of sin ; co-opcrantly, producing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
fication, for the primary eflect of grace is to make 
righteous) ; and irresistibly, for the Divine will is 
omnipotent. Ut velimus, operatur incipiens, 
volentibus cooperatur perficiens. Saving grace is 
distinguished from the adjutorium gratirn, lost 
through the sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible efficacy. This might seem to leave no 
room for merit, but Augustine teaches unequivo- 
cally that the final destiny of individuals is solely 
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dependent on their acquired merits, though it is 
added that these are gifts of God. He is un- 
doubtedly true to experience in his conviction that 
man needs Divine salvation and cannot save him- 
self. But a fundamental strain of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism renders him in the last resort unable to 
link salvation to the historic Christ by more than 
a loose connexion, so that the religious dynamic 
(grace as infused love) consists rather in a ‘secret, 
wonderful, and ineffable* Divine energy than in 
the impression of Christ, living, dying, and risen 
for His people. The gratia if^iraiionia is really 
a communication of the Divine essence, and its 
ethical and personal character is still further 
overclouded by its being referred exclusively to 
the Divine omnipotence. See, further, the follow- 
ing article. 

Angustine*s doctrine of merit left a door open to 
Semi- Pelagian conceptions. Before his death, pre- 
destination and the bondage of the comipt will 
had been rejected by those who feared their moral 
effect. The Semi-Pelagians (Loofs has pointed out 
that they might with nearly equal justice be called 
Semi-Au^stinians, since they held that man re- 
quires Divine ^race for good action) taught that 
God aids the wUl, sin having impaired freedom but 
not destroyed it. In 629 the Synod of Orange de- 
fined a position which is Aug^tinian on the v^ole ; 
but it was silent as to the irresistibility of grace, 
and anathematized the defenders of predestination 
to evil. Unconditional predestination seemed to 
make the Church’s means of grace superfluous, and 
this could not be borne. In the 9th cent., Gott- 
schalk's advocacy of a logical Augustinianism was 
firmly put aside. Nor can we ignore the growing 
tendency to fix on sacraments as the proper vehicle 
of grace. Cf., further, artt. Pelaoianism and 
Semi-Pelagia nism. 

(3) In the Middle Agea. — In mediseval Schol- 
asticism, no writer is so Augustinian in tone as St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who, however, combines the 
older thought of predestination with an Aristo- 
telian and deterministic idea of God. God alone, 
he holds, can convert the sinner, as being the 
Prinie Mover of all things. Gratia increata and 
gratia creata are distinguished, the first being the 
freely-imparted movement of God, the second a 
supernatural ‘ habit * infused into the soul’s essence 
and constituting the new nature. Conversion 
comes through free will, which yet cannot turn to 
God except as, by the anxUium gratiast He turns 
it to Himself. Gratia operans is grace from the 
standpoint of Divine causation, gratia co-operana 
the same ^ace from the standpoint of human con- 
sent or ymition {Summa, ii. 1, qu. 109-111). Acts 
are meritorious only as they issue from co-operat- 
ing grace, in accordance witn the secondary causa- 
tion of the human will. What infused grace 
[gratia gratum fwiens) does is to heal the soul, 
give power to will the good, grant perseverance, 
and finally conduct to eternal glory. The re- 
mission of sins follows on moral renovation. There 
is a sense in which man can prepare himself for 
grace, though not by merit ; but, filter the will has 
regained through grace the capacity of self-move- 
ment, it can acquire merit [meritum de eongruo or 
de condigno according as it is considered as pro- 
ceeding from free will or from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit). In this scheme the Augustinian conception 
of gratia [infuaa) and the old Western idea of 
merit limit and supplement each other. Aquinas 
fails to bring out clearly ai^ connexion between 
grace and Christ save tnat He exclusively merits 
for us the gratia prima^ or original impartation ; 
thiu its action on the soul is in no sense psycho- 
logically mediated, and it appears most charao- 
texistio^y in the sacraments, as a Divine force 
Impinging on or imparted to the soul. 


Duns Scotus criticizes sharply the notion of a 
‘ habit ’ produced in the soul oy grace, and tends 
to evaporate grace as such into a co-operant prin- 
ciple which renders free moral action well-pleasing 
to God. The ab.solute freedom of God and man 
are placed in unconditional opposition. Grace 
heightens the privately achieved goodness of man ; 
hence the scope of merit broadens out indefinitely. 
The Nominalists followed Duns in teaching that 
sin has left the natural freedom of man intact, and 
that merit is requisite even for the initial gift of 
gjace. Bradwaraine and Wyclif raised an Augus- 
tinian protest. The anthropology of the Council 
of Trent, on the other band, may be described as 
‘ the combination of a Thomist scheme of sin and 
grace with such modification of its statement as 
would allow a Scotist interpretation’ (Robinson, 
p. 210). Contrary to the Augustinian and Thomist 
tradition, it is declared that the gratia prinna does 
not justify, but only disposes to justification, so 
that justification is the fruit of a Divine and 
human co-operation. See, further, the following 
article. 

(4) From the RefoTTYvation . — Luther (g.v.) broke 
definitely with the conception of grace as a quality 
of the soul, a Divinely caused inward * habit,’ and 
identified it for good and all with the mercy ef 
God presented in Jesus Christ, which sinners ex- 
perience primarily and essentially as forgiveness, 
xo have faith is to have grace : wer glauhty der 
hat. The Divine favour in Christ is brought home 
to us by the gift of the Holy Spirit, working in 
and through the Word or Gospel, in which God 
Himself deals with us and gives Himself in Christ 
to be our own. Grace is this loving will of God. 
The sacraments are efficacious signs of it. It is 
true that Luther’s sacramental doctrine partially 
deserts this great conception, in so far as he teaches 
that sacraments present a peculiar additional grace 
over and above that which is made ours in Christ 
as the embodied love of God. At bottom, however, 

‘ the certainty of forgiveness in Christ was for him 
the sum of religion ’ (Harnack, Grundrisa der Dog^ 
mengeachichtet Freiburg, 1891, p. 366). For Calvin 
also (see Calvinism) grace and faith are vitally 
correlative, although his underlying deterministic 
philosophy of unconditional predestination led him 
at times to equate grace with ‘ the good pleasure 
of God.’ In both Reformers, an end is made of 
human merit as contributory to salvation. We 
cannot here discuss the later Calvinistic and 
Arminian controversy as to whether grace is or is 
not particular, irresistible, and inalienable (see, 
further, art. Arminianism). 

II. The NT message and its echo in Reformation 
preaching both imply a conception of Divine grace 
wholly drawn from and determined by the felt re- 
deeming influence of J esus Christ. Disregard of the 
fact of moral personality, as though religion could 
be passed into the soul like a stream of electricity, 
is invariably caused by or causes the thought of 
grace as a secret Divine energy, due solely to 
omnipotence, and acting on the human will with 
irresistible pressure— a quasi-physical force, stored 
within the Church, and applied to the soul-sub- 
stance in its subconscious depths. But a ooeiuive 
force, for which the will is only a medium of trans- 
mission, cannot ever be one with human experience, 
or fulfil itself in volition as our act and possession. 
We must seek, then, to regard grace os that which 
produces faith in accordance with the laws of an 
ethical and rational nature, and at the same time 
j resolves the native tension and conflict of the moral 
life. ‘ Only by relating gprace to personality and 
personality to grace is itpossible to nave a spiritual 
conception of either. Grace is grace and not a 
force precisely because it is the succour of our 
moral person^l^* (J. Oman, £asponfor, 1012, p. 
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236). If onr relation to God U to be moral, it must 
be also free. 

Probably the best analogy to the unity found in 
life’s actual movement between the dependence on 
grace asserted b^ faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 
* falling in love,’ In both cases there is an ini pel- 
line personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
peld. The whole fact is neither dependence by 
itoelf nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, but each supported and constituted 
by the other. Similarly, religion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Reality which subdues us 
purely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom but raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far as he shuts 
out all influences, but as he opens his nature to the 
highest. Submission to grace — t.c. to God’s loving ; 
wul, which is His essence — is thus the limiting case ‘ 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to all moral life. 
Only through p-ace do we become personalities in 
the highest and fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self-righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con- 
ceptions of grace are eventually incM)able of being 
merged in a higher unity. To the Catholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper- 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely in the Sacraments. 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
in Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinsically per- 
suasive content. It is no mere supernatural force 
emitted by Deity — which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest—out the Father’s will 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of His Son. 
Grace, as seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any vis a tergo ; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Redeemer, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. All ideas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are there two acts 
or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
inward nature and inspiring power for goodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dynamic, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Christ. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. We cannot face and 
feel the saving power that is in Jesus, and know 
that in Him we are meeting God, without the up- 
lifting consciousness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one with Him in His righteous- 
ness and in the purposes of His kingdom. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am ’ forms the heartfelt 
confession of all believers, of whatever school ; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
are an expression both of utter indebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to be His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethical liberty. See also art. Holy Spirit. 

Liteeaturi. — The NT Theolocies: O. Kirn, in 

PItS»: D. A. Bertholet, A. Meyer, »nd B. Troeltsch, 
'Onade Gtottes.' in Sohiele*i Religion, ii. 1464 ff. ; the Histories 
of Dojnna by A. Harnack (En^. ir.. lA)ndon, 1894-99) ; F. 
Loofah ed., Hallej 1906), and R. Seeberg (Leipzig, 1907-08) ; 
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GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic). 
— The doctrine of grace, as understood and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of the principles contained in 


the Scriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive Church, and worked out to its present 
form through a long series of theological contro- 
versies. For chief authorities it claims, among 
inspired writers, St. Paul ; among the Fathers of 
the Church, St. Augustine ; and foremost among 
the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the traditional Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate notion 
of that basal concept. 

z. The supernatural order : sanctifying (or 
habitual) grace.— In agreement with tenets kin- 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonic and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally simple, incorruptible, and 
intellectual, and consequently made for all truth. 
Therefore, no other ena may be considered as com- 
mensurate and proportionate to its natural apti- 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some Kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satisfac- 
tion to the aspirations and aptitudes of the human 
soul. But, while a purely natural vision and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as we may 
assume to be that of the souls consigned to Limbo) 
should suflice to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, ana whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual soul than the 
said natural possession of the Supreme truth (pro- 
vided the soul should have proved itself worthy of 
it by its conduct in this earthly life), neverth^ess 
the whole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, the 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Lord to 
call man to an even higher destiny, not only to a 
natural but to a supernatural and Divine reward. 
He was called upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God in the contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealed mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of His Deity — not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natural universe, but as 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in His possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
lieatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way as God Himself, viz. by enjoying, con- 
jointly with Him, the very same infinitely beatify- 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
only difference should be that, whereas the enjoy- 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, the 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
account of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human soul, would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As a conseo^uence, according to the decision of 
the Creator oi the universe, which we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially different m kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, should mingle their 
essences anci unite their activities in^ this onr 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul— the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the supernatural order to which he was 
called by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of grace. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, he must be made pro* 
portionate to it, he must be rms^ to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
why a * permanent ’ and ^ lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, durably to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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sin — a Bupernatural and godlike perfection, the 
effect of which was to confer on the soul of man 
a kind of * deiformity,* mysteriously aroused in it 
by the all-powerful agency of God. That perma- 
nent supernatural quality Divinely infused in the 
soul of man, to make him durably proportionate to 
his Divine destiny, by raising him permanently to 
the Divine plane, is c^led * habitual * or * sanctify- 
ing ’ grace. 

Of course, it might have been in itself sufficient 
to grant to man a supernatural help, an * actual 
OTace,* whenever it was necessary for him to per- 
form supernatural actions — to raise him 'each 
time ’ above his natural capacity, in order to make 
him produce Divine acts meritorious of the Divine 
reward; but it was more harmonious, more con- 
sistent, permanently to divinize man, to raise 
him, once for all, to the supernatural plane. The 
Scripture texts, as the Catholic Church always 
understood them, indicated that such had been the 
course selected by God, and so she always expressly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which the 
Church could not possibly recede. When, therefore, 
the early Protestant Reformers, making light of 
all traditions, and boldly sweeping aside cdl the 
theological development of the past ages, came 
forward, denying the existence of any internal 
supernatural auaiity infused by Gk>d, which should 
be called 'haoituai* or 'sanctifying* grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char- 
acterized by nothing but an * external ’ imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the Redemption of Jesus Christ, the 
Church could not refram from defining as a dogma 
of faith (Trid., sees. 6, can. 11) that habitual ^race 
must be understood as an 'inherent* Divinely 
infused perfection. 

2. The state of innocence {status innocentics ). — 
Accordingly, when the first human couple were 
created, tliey were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ' supernatural 
organism * made up of the following elements : 

(1) Sanctifying grajcz, the Divinely infused super- 
natural quality which permanently divinizes the 
human nature to make it proportionate to its 
Divine end. 

(2) But sanctifying grace does not come alone. 
Somewhat as the laughs of a tree will branch 
from its stem, from that fundamental and basal 
perfection, habitual grace, a number of comple- 
mentary and dependent supernatural perfections 
ooncomitantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. They are the virtues: three ‘theo- 
logical,* viz. Faith, Heme, and Charity; four 
'cardinal* or moral, viz. Prudence, Justice, Force, 
Temperance, together with their dependent sub- 
sidiary virtues, and the ' seven gifts ^ of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) Besides those fundamental perfections, they 
had been endowed also with several gratuitous 
privileges, essentially distinct and separable from 
the foregoing, as a kind of supplementary dowry, 
destined to emphasize the mumncence of the Lord. 
Those privileges were briefly : an infused and per- 
fect knowledge of all things that pertained to the 
human sphere, freedom from any revolt of con- 
cupiscence, impassibility, and immortality of the 
body. It was commonly understood that the 
primitive plan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some meritorious acts, 
without inflicting death on him to take him up to 
his infinite and Divine reward. Ori^al sin de- 
stroyed the work of God ; the effect of Redemption, 
on the other hand, was to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

3. The state of reparation {status natures re- 
jMirofis).— -In this new state of reparation, the 


gratuitous privileges of omniscience, immortality, 
etc., remain irretrievably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatural 'organism* which we have 
described above is restored, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, through penance after mortal sin, to 
baptized Christians. This would be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacrament^ but we must refer the 
reader to the various articles on the Sacraments ; 
it will be enough to say here that sanctifying 
CTaoe is first generated in the soul by God through 
baptism, that it is mortified in it by mortal sin, 
restored through penance, and increased each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
es^cially the Holy Eucharist. 

To sum up, therefore, in a few axioms the 
Catholic doctrine of sanctifying grace, we may 
say : sanctifying grace is an ‘ inherent * perfection 
(dogma of faith) ; it is understood to be ‘ subjected * 
(to inhere) in the essence of the soul ; it is more 
commonly regarded as a * physical * entity, not a 
moral participation in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded above ; more probably, it must be 
regarded as distinct from charity (although Duns 
Scotus and several others hold the contrary view) ; 
from it the various complementary perfections 
which we call 'virtues* and 'gifts of the Holy 
Ghost * branch out in the various faculties of the 
soul, either, according to some, ' physically * — viz, 
as a kind of connatural excrescences or offshoots 
of it — or, according to others, 'morally* only, i.e. 
as purely necessary concomitants. Being of ‘ super- 
natural,* viz. ' Divine,* order, it can be produced 
primarily by God alone; it is generated in the 
soul through the instrumentality, either ' physical * 
(Aquinas) or ' moral * (Suarez and the Jesuit theo- 
logians), of the Sacraments, in and through which 
the Divine power acts as the primary cause. 

4. Actual grace. — (1) Its existence and nature. — 
Besides the supernatural superadded 'organism* 
(habitual grace, virtues, and gifts) which we have 
described above, the human soul, in order to pro- 
duce supernatural actions meritorious of life ever- 
lasting, requires, each time, the help of actual 
yrace, viz. some internal, transient, supernatural 
impulse from God, which enaldes it to perform 
now a supernatural action. The existence and 
necessity of this actual grace are emphatically 
asserted both by Scripture and by the universal 
Christian tradition ; it is, moreover, a lomcal 
necessity of the philosophical system in which 
primitive Christian thought was immersed, and 
under the influence of wliich it made its theo- 
logical evolution. Active grace is rendered neces- 
sary W the existence of the supernatural organism 
of nabitual grace and the virtues. 'Quantum- 
cumque aliqua natura corporalis vel spiritualis 
ponatur perfecta, non potest in suum actum pro« 
cedere, nisi moveatur a Deo* (Aquinas, Sum. Theol. 
Prima Secundee, qu. 109, art. 1). At the same 
time, we understand also that, if the influx of 
actual nace is indispensable to the act of the 
free will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
to supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
will, be of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
of iHll unimpaired. In this way we are brought 
to formulate the two cardinal principles on which 
the whole problem de AuxUiis hinges: {a) the 
decree of God Almighty (in the present case, the 
decree of predestination) must ineluctably be ful- 
filled : anything decreed by God must come to 
pass; (6) even under the present influence of 
actual grace, the human will remains always 
essentialW free in its action. 

(2) Sufficient and efficacious prace. — The main- 
taining of those two exigencies — the unfailing 
efficacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
freedom of the human will from any necessitating 
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Impulse — has ever been and remained the dominant 
preoccupation of the Church tliroughout all sub- 
sequent controversies. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on record on the present sub- 
ject, gave occasion for the emphasizing of the i 
distinction between ‘ sufficient ’ and ‘ efficacious ’ I 
OTace. That there are sufficient graces, ofiered 
by God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and that some graces 
do prove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
experience; nevertheless, that plain and obvious 
distinction was to acquire, tnrough the discus- 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi- 
cance. 

The real question at issue with the Pelagians 
was whether any internal grace of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as strictly or 
really necessary, God, who had called man to 
eternal happiness, had already, in the Pelagian 
view, given him, in his natural resources, as aided 
b^ the external graces of revelation and instruc- 
tion, all that was essentially needed for that pur- 
pose. As original sin left in the soul no inherent 
blemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitual 
one perhaps, and the actual ones especially) might 
exist, did exist ; but to assume more than their 
utility, viz. to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse- 
quently destroy its freedom. Those graces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally c;on- 
ferred by God as rewards for the good deeds per- 
formed with the sole natural resources of the free 
will, but none of them was, at bottom, indispens- 
ably necessary. 

The disputations aroused by those new doctrines 
brought forward the towering intellectual person- 
ality of St. Augustine, who was to remain hence- 
fortli the su[)reme authority, among the Fatliers, 
on all questions dt Auxiliis. As the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic tradition, and the interpreter of 
the doctrines of St. Paul, he definitively estab- 
lished, against both the Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctor.s called Semi-Pelagians, | 
among several others, the following principles ; 

(1) Those only will be saved whom God has gratuitously pre- 
destined from all eternity. (2) Original sin is a hereditary 
blemish inherent in the human soul. (3) As a consequence of 
these facts, and owing to the infinite disproportion between 
tlie Divine and the natural order, no human being is capable, 
by his natural resources alone, of producing any supernatural 
action ; or (4) of in any way meriting tlie first grace (so that the 
•aid first grace might in any manner be legitimately understood 
as heingidue to him). (6) Actual grace is absolutely necesssiry 
for every 8ui>ornatural action. (0) The actual graces granted 
to man are the means by Mhieh G<k 1 accomplishes the efT«><'t of 
His eternal predestination, some of them being sufticient only, 
while others are intrinsically efficacious. (7) Neither sutfieient 
grace, whii^h never carries the assent of the will, nor ellu*.acK)UK 
grace, which is never resisted, causes any prejudice to the 
freedom of the will. 

Til lift, in the idea of Augustine, as ever after- 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Cliurch, practically witliout controversy, until 
the days of the Keformatioii, God provided both 
for the fulfilment of His decree of predestination 
and for tlie preservation of the freedom of the will, 
by granting to the nnpredestined only suflicient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis- 
obey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined eflicacious grace, which they were sure 
always freely to follow ; for those eflicacious ^race.s 
worked, not by overjiowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane- 
ously its free assent. 

How could it be that, on the one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient,^ should never in fact 
carry the assent of the will, and, on the other 
hand, that a grace, infallibly efficacious, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how- 
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ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will ? It was a mystery, which Augustine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on tlie basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in particular, Ko 9), 
but which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to tlie various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of which have remained undecided even to 
the present day. 

(3) The s'ustetns, — {a) Pre-Tridentine demlopment, 
— It was long, however, before the controversy 
de Auxiliis was to be resumed again, when it liad 
been once brought to a temporary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431). It was tlie task 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys- 
tem, the most perfect monument of which — in fact, 
the standard systematic exposition of tiie Catholic 
doctrine — is to be found in the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1225-1274), the prince and ‘sun’ of 
Catholic theologians, and especially in his Suinma 
Thxologica, For those doctors, the problem of 
understanding how the unavoidable iiiefficaijy of 
sufficient ^ace and, more especially, the unfailing 
efficacy of efficacious grace could be reconciled 
with a genuinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no’ particular worry ; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all have said quietly 
with Aquinas ; ‘ As it behoves Divine Providence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
Goa will move everything according to the require- 
ments of its nature ... so God moves the human 
will in such a manner that its motion remains con- 
tingent and not necessary ’ {Sum. , prirna secundw, 
qu. X. art. 4). God ‘knew* how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its liberty ; 
that was enough. All He had decreed about man 
did find its re^ization ; nevertheless, man was and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how- 
ever, is just what the early Keformers, Luther and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny- 
ing, maintaining that the human will liad Doeu so 
liopelessly perverted and weakened by original sin, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not the power 
to resist any more, in any case, either the inclina- 
tion of corrupt nature or the inspiration of grace, 
both being irresistible in their action. Hence the 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
— passive, according to Luther ; free from coactiun 
only, according to Calvin — was necessary and irre- 
sistihlo in either alternative. As this doctrine in- 
volved the denial of the freedom of the will, it was 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its seas. 6, 
where it was declared (can. 4, 6, 6) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of the will. 

{h) Post-Tridentine controversies. — It had been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
dogma of the freedom of the human will ; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most distinguished 
theologians of the same Council, Michel le Bay, or 
Baius (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to be the first to ofl'er a solution of the 
mystery of the reconciliation of the freedom of the 
will with the infallible efficacy of the Divine decree, 
which, being in iiiMny of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the later Jansenistic tenets, was, 
after several reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 

I The effect of that condemnation, pronounced by 
Gregory xili., was to stamp out the Baian doctrines 
in their original form ; but they were soon after 
reviveil, by the niidiile of the 17th cent., in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Bishop Jansen of Yperen (1585-1638), 
whose Augustinus was published in 1640, was to 
retain in history the name of ‘Jansenism* (g^.v.). 
' The substance of the system, as it can be defini- 
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tively gathered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows : 

Sufficient grace, which would have been sufficient indeed in 
the state of innocence, before original sin, is now, owing to the 
fallen state of human nature, really insufficient ; for, as it is the 
ineluctable law of the will, in Its present fallen condition, neces* 
sarily to follow the more powerful delectation, if grace, in some 
oases, proves loss attractive and delectable to the human soul, 
the will will necossarily follow the greater delectation of sin, 
and grace will here have been insufficient Mn fact*; although 
it may be called sufficient *in name*; hence, in reality, there 
are only insufficient and efficacious irresistible graces. 

Tills is not the place to dwell on the various 
pliases of the quarrel, the substance of the system 
ueing what we are mostly concerned with ; it is 
enough to say that, crushed, in spite of all eva- 
sions, by several successive condemnations, it was 
finally extinguished in its ultimate form by the bull 
Unigenitus, directed in 1713 against Paschasius 
Quesnel. 

The two fundamental notions, among others, in 
the Jansenist doctrine of grace, those which distin- 
guish it from the orthodox systems tolerated in the 
Catholic Church, are therefore : the denial of the 
real and actual sufficiency — practically of the ex- 
istence — of sufficient grace, and the assertion of the 
impossibility of resisting efficacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging in man no other freedom hut free- 
dom from coaction, or forcible compulsion. As 
against those two cardinal assumptions, viz. insuffi- 
cient and irresistible graces, the ortliodox systems 
maintain, each in its own peculiar way, that suffi- 
cient grace is truly and really sufficient, so that it 
is intrinsically possible to obey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efficacious grace ; although such a disobedience will 
never occur de facto. 

In the interval of time which divides the con- 
demnation of the Baian propositions from the rise 
ol the Jansenist controversy, a Jesuit theologian, 
Luis Molina (1535-1600), published, in the year 
1688, a hook entitled Liberi arbitrii cum gratice 
donisj divina preesdentia^ providentia, prcedcft- 
tiuatione et reprobatione concordia^ in wmicli he 
proposes the following solution of the problem of 
sufficient and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 1.3, 
disp. 40) : 

Sufficient grace gives to man all that is necessary for a super- 
natural action ; by assenting to or dissenting from its impulse, 
man makes it efficacious himself, God contributing to the deter- 
mination of Uie free will nothing bevoiid a simultaneous con- 
course, without which no action of any kind would be possible. 
Hence, in the Molinist system, the * determining* cause of the 
election of the free will was, in each case, that will itself, God 
being merely a co-operator, W'orking together with the will, 
Mike two workmen carrying the same stone, or pulling the 
same boat’ — an example, by the way, long before rejected by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the very words afterwards used by 
Molina. 

This doctrine was, from the start, received with 
marked disfavour by the older Jesuit theologians, 
and with an outburst of indignation by the Thoni- 
istic school--up to that time considered the fore- 
most authority in theological matters. 

The Thomists argued that in such a system, the principle of 
the acquiescence of the free will in the inspiration of grace 
being the spontaneous choice of the will itself, the efficacy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend- 
ing on the arbitrary choice of man ; that, moreover, the First 
Mover was excluded from at least the initial determination, by 
which the will decided to accept grace and to co-operate with 
it, which was a metaphysical impossibility, since not even the 
sligiitest element of motion or determination could possibly 
come to existence hut from the agency and impulse of God, the 
efficacy of which must extend to everything, even to the initial 
det(‘rniination of the free will ; so that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and therefore no God. Insisting, 
M a consequence, that the motion of God, in the case of the free 
eicoUon of the will, must be not only concurrent (viz. sub- 
ordinate) hut precieterminlng, they clamoured for an examina- 
tion and condemnation of those revived * Semi-Pelagian errors,* 
as the Thomists called them. 

At the iuHtance of the Thomists was summoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Auxiliisy wiiich 
sat from 1592 to 1607 without coming to any 
definite decision, the only result being a decree 


of Pope Paul rv. in 1611, forbidding any further 
diH])utation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Molinist side in the quarrel, 
had been made to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1613 a decree 
of the General of the Company of Jesus, Claudius 
Acquaviva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con- 
gregations of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
forbade the teaching of sumcient grace as explained 
by Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un- 
animously and officially adopting the modified 
form of Molinisni expounded mostly by Suarez 
(1648-1617) and commonly known by the name of 
* Congruism.* 

According to this new presentation, what makes the differ, 
ence between sufficient and efficacious grace is the fact that the 
former is incongruous, or inappropriate, the latter congruous, 
or appropriate. In any given case, owing to the dispositions 
and circumstances in which an individual soul will find itself, 
Bonie fonu of grace is sure to be incongruous or sufficient only, 
some other is congruous or sure to be efficacious ; if the Divine 
eternal decree reiiulres that assent he given to grace, the con- 
gruous one will he provided, if not, the incongruous one only 
will be offered ; which, being incongruous, altiiough certainly 
sufficient, will, owing to the bad dispositions of the subject, 
remain inefficacious. Thus, the infallible efficacy of the Divine 
decree is presented, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing happening hut what God has decreed — and that through 
the spontaneous crioice of the free will. 

But, even in its new garb, the Molinist doctrine 
fared no better at the hands of the Thomists. 
They maintained the same objections to it as to 
the pure Molinist form. 

(4) The other divisions of oettLal grace that are 
commonly proposed, viz. ‘ operative * and ‘ co-opera- 
tive * {operans and co-operans)y * prevenient ’ and 
‘ subsequent ’ {prcevenietis and subseque'ns)^ ‘ excita- 
tive * and ‘ adjuvant ’ {excitans and adjuvans)^ are 
easily understood. They are merely desii^nations 
based on the ellect which the help of God is under- 
stood to exercise on the human soul, in the various 
difi'orent cases. 

(5) The cause of grace, as being a quality of a 
Divine order, has always been understood in the 
Church to be the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause ; although it has been the pleasure of God 
instrurnentally to act through the human nature 
of Jesus Christ, or through tiie Sacraments, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a substitute for the said human nature. It is, 
however, understood also that ‘ virtus Dei non 
alligatur sacramentis/ that is to say, althougii 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred ana 
received in the right dispositions, nevertheless, He 
reserves to Himself the right to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are inculpably prevented from receiving the 
Sacraments. Ministerial causes of grace are the 
angels through good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, prayer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of the reception of habitual 
^race (through which alone justification is effected) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini- 
tion of the Council of Trent (sees. 6, can. 6), a con- 
version or motion of the free will towards God, 
which, of course, is the efiect of efficacious grace ; 
and anathema is pronounced (can. 9) against any 
one asserting that faith alone, without such a 
movement of conversion of the free will toward 
God, is sufficient for justification. 

As for the question whether any one inay have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Council of Trent (sees. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Calvinistio and Lutheran con- 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a state of justification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion Is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may be legitimately 
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inferred that from a Catholic point of view only 
a moral and human certainty can, ordinarily, be 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another class of graces^ the very improperly 
so-called graticB gratis dates (gratuitous ones), em- 
braces those supernatural privileges or ‘ charisms,* 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophesy, to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous powers of the same 
kind. With those graces we nave nothing to do 
here, but merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (habitual and 
actual) with which we have been dealing thus far ; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact that it is of 
a Divine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least os first grace ; nevertheless it is always 
possible, by making good use of one grace to merit 
another, for, if Nature cannot, grace can merit 
grace. See art. Charismata. 

(8) To what kind of acts must the action of effi- 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of effects can be obtained only through grace ? 
This is the last question that we must now answer, 
briefly mentioning the definition of the Church or 
the decisions of the Catholic theologians on the 
various points. 

Grace is not necessary — as is commonly admitted 
— for acquiring even a vast and extensive know- 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
within the natural capacity of the human mind ; 
but a complete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not oe understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than through a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognize 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept- 
ance of it, through a supernatural motive, can lie 
the eflect only of a double actual grace both in the 
mind and in the will (2nd Council of Orange, can. 

5 and 6 ; and Trid., sess. 6, can. 3). Tt is a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins. This dogma 
has been repeatedly asserted, against Wyclif and 
John Hus, by the Council of Constance (sess. 15); 
against Lutiier and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 7 and 8); against Bai'us, by 
Pius V., Gregory XITI., and Urban VIII. (prop. 36, 
38, and 40 of Bains); and against Quesnel, the 
last of the eimonents of Jansenism, who was con- 
demned by Clement XI. (prop. 44, 45 fiT.). The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
Jansenius and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infidels are sins. ^ , 

By the condemnation of the 35th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in- 
trinsically possible to love God above everything, 
as Author of the natural order of things W a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, could not be so efficacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil- 
ment of all the precepts of the natural law ; for, | 
although in the state of innocence such a thing 
would kave been within the natural, unimpaired 
resources of human nature, after original sin <>ply 
a special assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realize the supreme perfection of non- 
corrupted nature. If, at the same tim^ ^ we re- 
member that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sufficient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the almve doctrine, that 
some of the precepts imposed by God are impossible 
to man — a doctrine condemned by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 18), and by Innocent X., m the 
first of the celebrated ‘five propositions of Jan- 
senius. Man, in a state of mortal sin, cannot for 


ever resist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very same reason tliat he cannot fulfil 
all the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

In a state of justification, man is capable, through 
ordinary graces, of avoiding each venial sin indi- 
vidually ; but only through a special and distinct 
privilege will he be capable of avoiding them all 
for all his life (Trid. sess. b, can. 23) ; that special 
privilege, however, is universally understood, pro»- 
ter honorem Domini, to have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Pelaoan doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi-Pela^^an conten- 
tion that he can prepare himself for it, so as to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Orange (can. 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.) — a con- 
demnation reiterated by the Council of Trent (sess. 
6, can. 5 and 6) — because no one, except through 
the use of grace, can make himself in any way 
worthy of a gift of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds every human 
capability. As a consequence, the only orthodox 
sense that can lie attached to the axiom, * Facienti 

? |Uod in se est Deus non denegat graiiam,* is the 
ollowing: to him that through the help of pre- 
venient, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the grace of iustifi cation. Im- 
peccable, human, and natural honesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 
gift of grace and of justification. That it should 
be impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal sin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagiua ; it was defined as 
a dogma of faith in the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can. 14 and 19). 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond- 
ing natural motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion can take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover ; but, since the presence of 
grace, either habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
‘ long ’ perseverance appears to be the effect of a 
specuil help from God (Orange, can. 10 and Trid. 
sess. 6, can. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the effect of 
a very special favour of God, as the canons just 
quoted imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestina- 
tion itself of which it is the necessary and in- 
separable etl’ect ; it does not, however, consist 
properly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
but ought rather to be described as the result of an 
ensemble of circumstances brought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an effect of His 
Divine predestination — circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

Litbraturb.— T he Literature on the subject of Grace is well- 
nigh inexhaustible, and we shall therefore limit ourselves to 
the mention of the most prominent names and works only (cL 


^^St. PaSr^prsfis to tfcs Romans, chs. Ui.-xl. ; Augustine, ds 
Peocatorum meritU remissione, de Spiritu et littera^ de Per> 


feetione JvKtiticB hominii, de Gestie PelagiU de Gratia Chr^i 
et ^ peeeato originali. de Correptione et gratia, ds PrtBdeetiPA- 
tione eanctorwn, de mmo pereeverantim, de If atura et gratia, 
de Gratia et libero arhitrio, advereus Julianum, etc. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. TheoL, prima secunda, qu. oix.-cxiv. 

GENEHJLL LlTEHATVRE.’^TUe Commentators of Aquinas, in 
particular among Thomists : C. R. Billuart, Summa Saneti 
TAomce, ed. Lequette, Arras, 1887-72, 1., * de Deo/ dies. vl.-vIIL, 
and it., *de Gratia'; 'de Gratia Dei,' in CoUegii Salnumt. 
Cursus theol. lx. and x., Paris, 1870 ; de Lemos, PampHa 
Divines gratiat, Litge, 1876 ; P. de Soto, do Hatwa et gratia, 
Venice, 1660; A. M. L4plcier, de Gratia, Paris, 1907 ; among 
Molinists : Bellarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, Ripald^ de BnU 
supematurali, Cologne, 1048 ; among later authors : F, SatolU, 
de Gratia Chrteti, Rome, 1886 ; C. Mazzella, de ffratia Ckristit, 
do. 1882; L. Billot, de Gratia Chrieti et libero arbitrio, do. 
1908 ; Heinrlch-Gutberlet, Dogmat. Theologie, viii., * Von dsf 
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OoMle/ Maine, 1897; J. Pohle, Lehrbuoh d$r DoffmaHk^, ti. 
(Paderboru, 1909) 829-^78. and in the Catholie Envelop. ^ New 
York, 1909, vol. vi., artt. 'Grace/ and ' Oontroveraiee on Grace/ 
See aieo the various recent manuals on Dokmatio Theology, moat 
of which are Molinistic. On the doctrine of the Fathers : J. 
Habert, Theol. Gratoorum Patrum vindieata eirca univeraam 
tnatariain graticB, Paris, 1646 ; £. Scholl, Die Lehre dee heU. 
JBeuiKue von der Onade. Freiburg, 1881 ; P. K. Hiimmer, Dee 
keiL Gregor von Naz. Lehre von der Gnade, Kempten, 1890; 
B. Weigl, Die Heilelehre dee heik CyriU eon Mains, 

1906. 

OlfSANOTimm qraoe.^R, BeUarmine, de Juatijlcatione 
ititpit, ed. F6vre, vi. (^ris, 1873) 149iT. ; J. Katachthaler, de 
Gratia eanctijUante\ Salzburg, 1880; L. Hubert, de Gratia 
eomctiftcante^ Paris, 1902; W. Liese, Det heiUnotwendige 
Olaube, Freiburg, 1902 ; H. S. Deniflo, Die abendldndieohim 
Sehriftausleger fiber jfiatitia Dei und juatiftcatio, Mainz, 1905 ; 
L B. Temen, La Grdee et la glotre^ 2 vola., Paris, 1897; 
G. Labousse, de Virtutibua TheologieUt Louvain, 1890, de 
Gratia dimna, do. 1902 ; C. Mazzella, de Virtutibua in/uaia, 
Uome, 1804 : P. SatollL de Ilabitibua, do. 1807 ; T. J. Bou- 
ouillon, de Virtutibua Theologictf, Bruges, 1890; B. Froget, 
De I’lnltabitation du Saint^Eaprit dana lea dmea juatea, new 
ed., Paris, 1901, etc. 

Op AcrOAL QHACB.-^Vot the literature pertaining to Pela- 
glanism, Augustinianism, and Jansenism, see the particular 
articles on each subject; also on actual grace proper: 
G. Byonius, * de Qratite auxiliis,* in Becanus, Theologia Sehol- 
aatica^ Rome, 1668; Boucat, Theologia Patrum^ Paris, 1718; 
F. A. Zaccaria, 'Diss. de auxilio sine quo non,' in Theaaurua 
theol.j vol. V., Venice, 1762; J. Ernst, Werke und Tugenden 
der ifnglaubigen, BYeibura, 1871 ; M. J. Scheeben, Haturund 
Gnade^ Mainz, 1861 ; M. Glossner, Lehre dee heil. Thomaa vom 
Weaen der gottl. Gnade t do. 1871 ; A. Palmieri, de Gratia 
dimna aetuali, Qulpen, 1885 ; F. Wdrter, Die Geiateaentunck- 
lung dea heil. Aurelius Augustinus^ Paderborm 1892 ; O. Rott* 
manner, Der AfigustiniaimtSt Munich, 1892 ; C. Wolfagruber, 
Augustinus^ Paderborn, 1898. 

Besides the authors already mentioned under * General Litera- 
ture' we shall mention : (a) Thomiats. — D. Bailez, Comment, 
in S. Thomam, Salamanca, 1684 ; F. D. Alvarez (one of the 
theologians of the Congregation 'de Auxiliis’), de AuaoUiia 
Divince gratia, Rome, 1612, and Reaponaionum libri iv., Lou- 
vain, 1622 ; de Lemos, besides the Panoplia above mentioned, 
Aeta omnium Congregationum, etc., do. 1702 (the history of 
the Congregation ^de Auxiliis ' in which he was a prominent 
champion of the Thomistic doctrines) ; P. Ledesma, de Didna 
gratia auxiliis. Salamanca, 1611 ; J. P. Gonet, Clypei theo- 
ries Thomiatica, lOvols., Bordeaux, 1659-69; V. Contenson, 
Tfhsologui mentis eteordia, Lyons, 167«3 ; A. Goudin, de Scientia 
etvoluntate Dei, new ed., Louvain, 1874 ; V. L. Gotti, Theologia 
aeholaatico-dogmatioa, Venice, 1750; P. M. Gazzaniga, Theo- 
fogiado^naCtea, 2 vols., Vienna, 1776; C. R, Billuart, Ze TAont. 
iame triomphant, Paris, 1725 ; P. F. A. M. Dummermuth, S. 
Thomaa at doetrina pramotionia phyaioa, do. 1886, and Da- 
fanaio doetrina S. Thoma, do. 1896 ; J. A. Manser, Poaai- 
bUitaa pramotionia phyaica, Freiburg, 1895 ; G. Feldner, Die 
Lehre dea heil. Thomaa v. Aquin uber die Willenafreiheit, 
Graz, 1890 ; M. Papagni, La Mente di S. Tommaso, Bene, 
vento, 1901 ; I. Ude, Doetrina Capreoli de injluxu Dei, Graz, 
1904 ; Del Prado, de Gratia Dei et libero arbitrio, Freiburg. 
1007. 

(6) Moliniata. — L. Molina, Concordia, new ed., Paris, 1876; 
P. Suarez, de Goneurau, motione et auxilio Dei, new ed., do. 
1866, * de Auxilio oltioaci,’ Opera, do. 1866, xi., * de Vera intelli- 
gentiaauxilii efficacis,’ Opera pofifAttm. x.. Append. ; L. Lcs- 
aius, * de Gratia elhoaci,* in Opuao. ii., do. 1878 ; B. Jungmann, 
de Gratia, Regensburg, 1896 ; de San, de Deo lino; de Mente 
S. Thoma circa pradetenninatianes phyaicaa, Louvain, 1894 ; 
V. Frins, S. Thoma Amiifiatia Doetrina de co-operatione Dm, 
Paris, 1893 ; T. dc Regnon, Ba^iez et Molina, do. 1883 ; J. 
Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik*, ii. (Paderborn, 1909) 462-483. 

Belonging strictly to neither of the above schools may be 
mentioned : BeUarmine, * de Gratia et libero arbitrio,* in 
Opera, ed. P6vre, Paris, 1878, v. and vi. ; F. Wdrter, Die 
ehriatliehe Lehre fiber Verfmltnisa von Gnade und Freiheit bis 
auf Augustinus, Freiburg, 1856 ; A. M. de Liguori, Op, dog- 


1886; A. Adeodatus, J, Peecis Schrift, Mainz, 1868. 

E. L. VAN Becelaebb. 

GRACH AT MHALS. — The Christian practice 
of ^ace at meals has its roots in the religious 
instincts of the human race. It consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witness to the religious 
solemnity which is attached to every meal as an 
act of maintaining human life, and as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to their highest 
use. Grace at meals oonseorates at once the meal 
itself, the rifts which are consumed, and those who 
consume them, to God’s service. An invitation to 
dinner in the Shid cent. A.D. runs : 

* OiMremon requeits your company at dinner at the table of 
the DmrI Barmis fyie) in the Sarapeum to-morrow, the 16th, at 
9o^ook*(*Tbe Oxyrhynobue Papyri,* pt, L p““ ” 


’. JSmd, Qrnoo-Boman Branch, 1896X 


p. 177, Egyp. 


Such a meal in the Serapeum witnesses to the 
religious character even of the social meal. And 
the custom of libations in pre-Christian times 
stamps the same religious character on every meal. 
The Homeric feast was not complete without the 
(TTovhii or the drink-offering poured out 

either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods : ainhp ir^v (nreiapr re Kal ed^eai, J Bifut 
iarlv (Horn. Oa. Hi. 45). It was a drink-offering 
and a prayer, in this case to Poseidon. The 
Romans practised similar rites. The secunda 
mensa, or dessert, was s^arated from the earlier 
part of the meal by the offering of the mola salsa, 
the meal-ofl'ering of spelt and salt, and the lihatio 
either to the Lares or to some one of the gods. 
Pliny witnesses to the early origin of the rite : 

* Numa institnit deos fruge colere, et mola salsa 
supplicare’ {HN xviii. 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Anchises : 

' Hie duo rite mero libans carchesla Baccho 
Fuudit humi, duo lacte novo, duo sanguine saoro * 

{jEn. V. 77f.X 

The Jews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with the b^rakfmh, or bless- 
ing {EBi, col. 2996). The sacrificial feast at the 
high place of the city in 1 S 9'* was delayed until 
the coming of Samuel to ‘ bless the sacrifice.* This 
is the earliest example of grace before meat. On 
the occasion of the reception of the Jewish scholars 
in Egypt by Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 B.C.), 
it is recorded in a letter of pseudo-Aristeas (c. 200 
B.C.) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace {rroiiiaaffBaL Kareoxh^), and 
that he said it standing. Josephus says of the 
Essenes : 

' A priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful for any 
one to taste of the food before graoe be said (irptv n!?? ev;^-^c). 
The same prieet, when he hath dined, says grace again after 
meat ; and whou they begin, and when they end, they praise 
God, as him that bestows their food upon them ’ {BJ ii. viii. 6X 

The treatise BerdkhOth proves that this custom 
was established by the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Women, slaves, and children were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessing of the bread reads ; 

' Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
bringest forth bread from the earth.* 

The blessing of the wine is : 

' Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
Greatest the fruit of the vine.* 

Among the forms of grace after meat is : 

* Blessed be the Lord our God, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, eutiironed upon the Cherubim, tor the food which we 
have eaten/ 

The NT witnesses to the grace before meat. 
Our Lord in the miracle of the Fee<ling of the Five 
Thousand blessed the loaves and lishes : e'bXbrfgaev 
Kal xXdtras ^duKev (Mt 14^* ; cf. Mk 6^^ Lk 9^®). In 
the miracle of the Four Thousand, He gave thanks : 
e^apun-fyraa Hhaffev xal iSldov (Mt 16*®, Mk 8®). 
St. John (6^^) uses the latter term, e^xapurr-fisaa, 
St. Paul refers to the prentice of grace, and states 
i clearly its spiritual meaning : 

* Meals, whiob God created to be received with thanksgiving 
(urr& avx.api<rria%) by them that believe and know the truth. 
For every creature of God is good, and nothing to be rejected, 

i if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is sanotided (ayid^etm 
ydp) through the word of God and prayer * (1 Ti i^). 

The earliest witnesses to the practice in the 2nd 
cent, are Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
Clement, in his Pmdagogus (c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says : 

* It is meet before we partake of food to bless (evXoysiv) the 
maker of all things, and to Mng (<^(iAActv) when drinking ' (IL 4). 

In the Stromateia {e. 200-202) he ^eaks of 
prayers and praises (t^al re jcal atvoi), and readings 
(4vrei^(€t9 tDp ypa4>i^) before eating; and p^ms 
and hymns {^uKfiot rs koX Bfipot) afterwards (vii. 7). 
Tertullian, in his Apologeticum, oh. 39 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non prius duonmbltar quam oratio ad deum praegnstetur 
. . . AMue oratio oonvivium dirimit* 

8t. Basil, writing e. 860, refers to the t^al wph 
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rpo(t»9is and those Aterd {Ep. ii. ad Greg.). 

And both Tertullian and St. Chrysostom witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on such occasions. 
TertulliaUy in his treatise de Corona (c. 211), writes : 
‘ad mensas . . , frontem signaculo terimus/ tlie 
sign being used on the forehead (ch. 3). St. 
Ghrvsostoin says that even swine’s flesh is not 
andean when received witli thanksgiving and 
marked with the sign of tlie cross {in 1 Tim. 4, 
horn. xii.). 

Dom Paul Oagin {L'Eucharistieprimitivey Rome, 
Paris, Tournai, 1912, pp. 252-288) has shown that 
the prayers for the blessing of the cup and the 
blessing of the bread in the Didache (cli. ix.) are 
not Eucharistic. Thev may, therefore, be noted 
as among the earliest forms of grace at meals. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (c. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words : 

‘ Oratio in prandio : Benedictua es, Domine, qui nutria me u 
pueritia mea, qui daa eacas omni carni, itiiple vaudio et laetitia 
corda nostra ut . . . abundemus in omne opus bonum in Ohriato 
Jeau Domino nostro, per quern . . .' (vii. 49). 

The Western practice appears in two monastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says : 

*Ad menaam autem, qui ante veraum non ooourrerit, at 
aimul omnes dicant veraum et orent . . . corripiatur . . . 
Similiter autem patiatur, qui ad ilium veraum non fuerit prae- 
aena, qui post cibuin dicitur * (o. 43 [PL Ixvi. 670J). 

And St. Coluniban says : 

*Si quia non venerit ad orationem supra menaam et post 
oibum, duodecim psalmos cantet ' (in Poenit. [PL Ixvi. 682]). 

The earliest Western formularies are in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (7th cent.). There are six 
‘orationes ante cibum,’ and two ‘orationes post 
cibnm.’ The first reads : 

* Refice nos, Domine, donis tuia, et opulentiae tuae lai^tate 
■ustenta. Per,* etc. 

The fourth reads : 

* Benedio, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua largitate auinaa 
aumpturi. Per,’ etc. 

The sixth reads : 

*Tua nos, Domine, dona refloiant, et tua gratia oonaoletur. 
Per Dominum nostrum.' 

These appear also in the Leofric Missal A of the 
first half of the 10th century. The second form 
* post cibos ’ reads : 

* Satiati sumus, Domine, de tuia donis ao datia ; reple noa de 
tua miaericordia, qui es benedictua, qui oum Patre et Bpiritu 
aanoto vivia . . .*{Gela$, Sacr.y ed. Wilaon, Oxford, 1894, p. 293 f.). 
The Leofric Missal has forms also ‘ ad cibura bene- 
dicendum ’ and * ad potum benedicendum. ’ Among 
the former is : 

* Quod nobia eat appositum dei flliua benedicat * ; 
among the latter : 

* Nos deua et nostra benedicat pooula ohriatua * (Laq/rie Mistaly 
ed. Warren, Oxf. 1883, p. 8). 

Two prayers for use at meals occur in the Bobbio 
MS of tne Sacramentum Gallicanum. The ‘ Bene- 
dictio ad mensam ’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary : 

* Benedicantur nobis, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua largitate 
aumpturi aumus, qui vivia et regnaa.’ 

The ‘Benedictio post mensam levatam’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefactors in 
the grace : 

* Gratioa tibi agimua, omnipotena, aeterne Deua, qui noa de 

tuia donis aatiare dignatua es, per famuloa ill. Redde illia 
Domine pro parvia magna, pro temporalibus praemia aempi- 
terna, qui vivia et regnaa’ (Muratorl, Lit. Horn. Fetua, Venice, 
1748. ii. 969). , . r 11 • • xv. 

The order of grace at meals is fully given m the 
Customaries of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster. The shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 


Servitors: . ..i 

* Dicet unuaquiaque aecredua sub allendo Benedicite ** ; et 
iatud aaltem ed minua devote aubjungat: "Oibum et 
potum aervorum auorum FiUua Dei benedicat,” crucia eiraum 
Sciendo’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxiii. p. 164 ; voL 
xxvlii. p. 104). At the close ; * VcrsM ; “adjutoiium nortrum 
In nomine Domini.” Versus: "Sit nomen ben^ictum." 
Orado: "Betribuere” et cetera. "Benedicomua Domino.” 
** Fidelium animae.”’ _ , 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


* Et unuaquiaque ... in ordine suae oonveraionia stare debet, 
priusquam a cantore incipiatur " Benedicite.” . . . Alque cantor 
vel Buccenlor in eodem loco stabit peat refeooionem, inchoando 
“Clonfiteantur,”8ive “ Menioriam.” . . . Inuepto autem *‘ Bene- 
dicite ” ante refeocionem, stabit presidens, aicut et ceteri f ratree, 
ad orientein inteutua, atque ad " Gloria Patri," et dum Dominica 
dicitur oracio et (a) aacerdote profertur benediocio, atabit, aicut 
et alii, auppliciter inclinus. . . . Sed, prolata benedioclone, qui- 
oumqiie earn (acillam) aonaverit, cum prouundaverit aacerdoe 
" Spiritua sanoti, Deua,” eriget ae, etad menaam auperiua intra- 
bit. Ceteri vero stabunt inclini, quousque dixerit sacerdoa " Per 
omnia secula aeciilormn ” ; atque tunc ae erigcnt omnee in 
resftondendo " Amen ’* ‘ {ib. vol. xxiii. p. 164 t . ; cf. voL xxviii. 

p. 106 f.). 

Grace after meals is referred to in the Customary 
of St. Peter’s, Westn'inster : 

‘Incipient omnes pariicr sub silencio "Oonfiteantur tibi, 
Domine,” ve! "Memoriam fecit,” et, poatqiiain ud "Gloria 
Patri ” et " BIcut erat ” ae Inciiiiaverint, eriget ae aaoerdos qui 
prior eat in ordine et dicet : " AgimuN tibi graciaa,” vel " Bene- 
dictua Deua in donis auia,” ceteris interim iiicUnantibua ’ (vol 
xxviii. p. 122). 

The Canterbury text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Faus- 
tina C. xii.) is dated 1330-1340. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mus. Coll. MS Otho C. xi.) is of the 
latter part of the 14th century. Tliey represent 
the Benedictine use at that period. The full grace 
occurs among the ‘ Gratiarum actiones ’ of another 
Westminster MS, c. 1500, Bodl. MS Rawlinson 
Liturg., g. 10[N.C. 15832]). It is printed in vol. 
iii. of the Westminster Missal (H. Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 1377-1379). 

* Ante prandium graciam Benedicite. Oculi omnium in te 
aperant . . . et implea omne animal henedictione. Gloria patri. 
Kyrieleyaon. . . . Kt ne noa. Oremua. Benedic, domine, dona 
tua que de tua largitate aumua aumpturi. Per dominum. . . . 
Jube, domine (sic), benedicere. Menae oeleatia participes faciat 
nos rex eterne glorie. Amen.' 

* Post prandium : — Deua paois et dileotionis maneat semper 
nobiacum. Tu autem domine. Contlteantur tibi domine omnia 
opera tua : Et sanoti tui bened leant tibi. Gloria patri. . . . 
lAudate dominum. . . . Gloria patri. Agimua tibi graciaa, 
omnipotena deua, pro universis benefleiia tuia qui vivia et regnaa. 
Per omnia aecula aeculorum. Amen. Laudate dominum. . . . 
Gloria patri. Sicut erat. Kyrieleyaon. . . . Pater noater. 
Et ne noa. . . . Sit nomen domini henedictum. Betribuere 
digiiare, domine deua, omnibus nobis bona facientibua propter 
nomen tuum vitam eternam. Amen. Benedioamua domino. 
Mater ora filium. . . . Aue sancte rex edwarde inter cell lilia. . . .’ 

* Pro d^unctis : — De protundia. . . . Requiem eternam. . . .* 

' Oracio Absolve, quesumus, domine, ammaa. . . . Amen.* 

This grace after meals explains the order in the 
Customary of St. Peter’s, Westminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
College graces (H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xii. p. 
1378 f.). 

Heame, under date 17th Oct. 1712, refers to a 
grace written in an old Roman breviary of 1520, 
and belonging to Norwich, used probably in one 
of the religious houses of Norwich : 

* Benedic, domine, creaturam latius [sic), aicut benedixisti 
quinque panes in deaerto ; ut omnea guatantea ex eo (n'e) tarn 
corpori quam animae recipiant aanitatem* (Uearne’a CoUee- 
turns, vol. iii., Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. xiii. [1888], p. 473 ; cf. 
’Benedictio panis,’ in Rom. Miu. of 1616 [U. Bradshaw 800., 
vol. xxxiii. p. 814]). 

The College use may be ilbistrated by the 
Brasenose College Graces : 

* Ante prandium Oculi omnium spectant in Te, Deua I Tu 
daa illia eacas tempore opporiuno. Aperia manum Tuam et 
implea omne animal Tua oenedictione. Mensae ooelestia no* 
partioipes facias, Deua, Rex aetemae gloriae.' 1 

* Post prandium ^ui noa oreavit, redemit, et pavlt, alt 
benedictua in aetemum. Deua, exaudi orationem noatram. 
Agimua Tibi gratias. Pater coeleatis, pro Gulielmo Smyth 
episcopo, et Ricardo Sutton milite, Fundatoribua noatria ; pro 
Alexandro Novel et Jocoaa Frankland, aliisque Benefactorioua 
ncMtria ; humiliter Te precantea ut eorum numerum benignio- 
sime odaugeaa. Eoclesiam Catholicam, et populum Ohrlstl- 
onum ouatodL Haereaes et errorea omnea extlrpa. Victoriom 
Reginam noatram et aubditoa ejus defende. Paoem da ot oob- 
aerva per Obriatum Dominum noatrum.’ > 

1 Wickham Legg (Oxf. Hiat. Soc., vol. UH. p. 212) oomparw 
thia jprace vdth thoae in the Sarum Manual , of 1601, and wttt 
the Batin graoea in the early primera and the Engliah in the 
later primers. 

9 Wickham Legg writes (loe. cU.): *The Idea of the eon- 
memoration ot benefactors may have arisen from the 00m- 
memoration of the faithful departed in the Sarum ICa&iial; 
the primers often have at end : " God save the Ohurah, Ring , 
and Realm, and God have mercy on all Ohristion oodSl 
A men.” * But the practice is os early oi the Bobbio Aoera* 
msntum OaUieanum, oe quoted above. 
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* ^nte eoenam ;->Oranlpoten8 et sempiterne Deua, sine quo 
nibll est dulce nihil odoriferum, misericordiam Tuam humiliier 
imploramus, ut noa coenamque nostram benedicas ; ut oorda 
nostra exhilares; ut quae suscepturi sumus alimenta, Tuo 
honori, Tuaerpie benefloentiae aocepta referauius : per Ohristum 
Dominum nostrum.* 

* Post coenain Ouod co^ra nostra, Deua optime maxime, 
oibo potuque abunde refecisU, agimus Tibi gratias, quantas 
possumus maximas : simulque precamur, ut anhnas nostras 
verbu et spiritu deinde pasoas ; ut omnia mala fugiamus ; ut 
quae sint Tibi placitura perfecte intelligamus, diligenter medi- 
temur, et ad ea praestanda toto impetu feramur : per Christum 
Pominum nostrum.* 

The first of these, but for the et between ownt- 
potens and sempiterne^ has the litur;^ical stamp in 
its rhythm and its language. The second is prob- 
ably of later date ; the language is academic, and 
the Dcus optima maxima is not liturgical. W ickham 
Legg says that these two graces stand almost alone 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. liii. [1909], ‘ Brasenose Quater- 
centenary Monograph,* p. 211 f.). 

There is reference to the grace in a roll describ- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1466. 

Before the feast, * the minister of the Ohurche doth after tlie 
olde custome, in syngj'ng of some proper or godly Carol!.' 
After the feast, and before the ale and wine are brought in, 

* all the Ohaplyns must say grace, and the Ministers do syng * 
(Leland's Collectanea, ed Hearne, Lond. 1774, vol. vi. pp. 
0 , 13 ). 

The French language has preserved the old 
name h^n^dicitt, for ‘ grace.* xo say grace is dire 
la hinidiciU, or dire ses grdces. The English 
phrase ‘ask a blessing’ seems a reminiscence of 
the Jube, domne, henedicere of the Church. The 
Italian has hencdizione della tavola, the Spanish 
bendecir In mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this : 

Before meals :— * For what we are about to receive the Lord 
make us truiy thankful, for Christ’s sake. Amen.' 

After meals : — ‘ For what we have received the Lord make 
us t^y thankful, for 0hri8t*8 sake. Amen.* 

The grace before meals has an echo of the 
‘ sumus sumpturi * of the fourth form in the 
Oelasian Sacramentary, 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
benediction : 

Before meals * Bless. O Lord, these gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for Christ’s sake. Amen.* 

After meals : — ‘ For these and all His mercies, Qod’s holy 
name be praised, for Chri!)t*8 sake. Amen.* 

A short Latin grace also used in England is 
this : 

Before meals : — ‘ Benediotus benedicat, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.* 

After meals : — ‘ Benedicto benedicatur, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.* 

French and English Roman Catholics have the 
following form ; 

Before meals i — * V. Benedicite. R. Dominus. Nos et ea 
quae sumus sumpturi bene<licat dextera Christi in nomine 
Patris et Filii et Splritus sancti. Amen.* 

After meals : — ‘ Agimus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen. V. Benedicamus Domino. R. Deo gratias. Fidclium 
animae per misericordiam dei requiescant in pace. Amen' 
(fiaUchisim, ou AOrigi de la Foi, Rouen, 1878, p. 179). 

The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is much the same : 

Befwre ‘ Benedic, Domine, nos et haec tua dona 

quae de tua largitate sumus sumpturi per Christum Dominum 
nostrum. Amen.’ 

After meals : — * Af^mus tibi gratias, omnipotens Deus, pro 
universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen.’ 

These appear in English in the following forms 
of grace ; 

Before meals » Bless us, 0 Lord, and these thy gifts, which 
we are aliout to receive of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’ 

After rmals * We give thee thanks, Almighty God, for all 
thy benefits, who livest and reignest world without end. Amen * 
{The Garden of the Soul, ed. c. 1862, p. 282). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
468 of the Spectator, Friday, 16th August 1712, 


where he censures the false modesty of the Eng* 
lish gentleman : 

* Our Excess of Modest makes us shamefaced in all the 
Exercises of Piety and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon 
us daily ; insomuch, that at many well-bred Tables, the Master 
of the House is so very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Confidence to say Grace at his own Table : A Custom which is 
not only practised by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the Heathen themselves. English Gentlemen who 
travel into Roman Catholick Countries, are not a little sar- 
prised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling in 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Devotions, tho* 
it is not at the Hours of Publick Wor^ip. An officer of the 
Army, or a Man of Wit and Pleasure in those countries, would 
be afraid of passing not only for an Irreligious, but an ill- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without offering up his Devotions on such occasions.* 

At a public dinner, the Chaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the parish, or some other clergyman, 
is called upon to say grace. This is also an old 
custom in some private houses. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Is it in reference to our 
Lord’s words : ‘ Yea ; have ye never read. Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per- 
fected praise * (Mt 21^“) ? 

The metrical graces in general use in schools 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first published in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the Children of God, in the 
Days of their Pilgrimage (London, 1741, p. 198). 

HjTuncxxx- Before Meat: — 

* Be present at our Table, Lord ; 

Be Here, and Ev’ry where ador’d ; 

Thy Creatures bless, and grant that we 

May feast in Paradisb with Thee.* 

Hymn cxxxi. After Meat 

‘ We bless Thee, Lord, for this our Food ; 

But more for Jesu's Flesh and Blood ; 

The Manna to our Spirits Sfiv’n, 

The Living Bread sent down from Heav’n.’ 

There are four more lines in this latter grace, 
but they have not come into use. The Eucharistic 
character of Ceniiick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickersteth’s Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). This more modem form 
reads : 

* We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food. 

But bless Thee more for Jesu’s blood ; 

May Manna to our souls be given, 

The Bread of life sent down from heaven.* 

These metrical graces in their original form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene- 
dictions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 

LiTBRATtJRB.— DACL, art. ‘B6n6diction de la Table’: EBi, 
art. ‘Meals'; DC A, art. ‘Grace at Meals’; H. A. Wilson, 
Gelasian Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894 ; Henry Bradshaw So- 
ciety, vols. xii. [1897], xxiii. I1902J, xxviii. [1904], xxxiii. [1907); 
J. Julian, Diet, of Hymnology, Loudon, 1802, art. ‘Graces, 
Metrical * (W. T. Brooke) ; Von der Goltz, Tisefigebete . . . 
in der altehr. und in der griech. Kirche, Leipzig, 190G. 

Thomas Barns. 

GRACES.— See Charites. 

GR.«CO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.— i. In- 
troductory. — The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, the starting-point tor any 
account of Gneco- Egyptian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the two countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods and worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli- 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theology. There had been a oommeroial 
intercourse across the I^evant which, so far as can 
be judged from archceological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties ; 
and at least four centuries before the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of the 
Nile. But those who sojourned at Naukratis, 
though they doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece such information as they were able to 
collect about the customs of the strange country 
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which they had been privilej^ed to enter, would 
have little chance of learning more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
as the lorms in which the gods were represented 
or the manner in which the festivals were conducted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercencaries in the Egyptian 
army ; but it could hardly be expected that these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their einj)loyers. Even 
after the Persian conquest Egypt, w^hen the 
valley of the Nile became more open to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller witli some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what liltered to him through 
guides and interpreters ; and, if a Greek student 
actually went to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of the wisdom of the Egyptians, his 
lessons would ap)>ear to have been confined to secu- 
lar science. Neither Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 


Ej^ptian religion. 
Whit ■ 


Hiile the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Kgy]>tian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest in the Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
There were, in tlie Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temiiles ; if there existed a strong con- 
tingent of merchants from some particular Greek 
State, they erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their lioiiie. Thus 
the Samians bad their temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apollo, the yEginetans 
theirs of Zcus.^ If the community was too small 
or too poor to maintain a separate temple, they 
could find a placje in the precinct of the gods of the 
Greeks, and there make llieir dedications to their 
patron. But tlie very extensive series of objects 
connected with religious worship which has been 
found on tlie site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek cults 
jidiich had been planted there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods by the Egyiitians.* So far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and Aiiollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Naukratis as in their homes across the sea. 

It is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
appear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egyptian side, however, the recognition is 
practically confined to cases in which a king of 
Egypt sent a gift to a Greek temple ; * and the 
motives of such actions were probably political 
rather than religious. The early Greek aecfications 
to Egyptian gods—e.it/. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis were probably more genuine acts of 
worship, hut they are extremely rare. Tlie names 
of Greek visitors which are to be found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
disregarded there is nothing to sliow that in any 
instances they were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity who dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in tlie 
writers. , 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod, ii. 178. ^ ^ ^ . xt , 4 ^. 

a For descrititions of the objects found at Naukratis, see 
EEFMf ‘Naukratis I and ii* [1^86-88]; BSA v, [1898-99] 2tt; 

*^?Gifta^of^Amaii8 to Delphi (Herod, ii. 180); to litidos and 

®^-?Dedicatfon* to Zeus Thebaios {CIR v. [1891] 77); to Apia 
iBMCai. * Bronaes,’ 8208). , ^ 

' » Bee Sayce, in PSBA x. [1887-88] 878, on Greek graffiti at 
Abydoa. 


develojied into the dynasty of the Ptolemies placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to Egyiitian 
religion. They were no longer visitors or sojourners 
in the country ; they became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely as ofticdals or 
in garrisons, but in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or less cohesive 
groups, as in the case of the colonist4» of the Payiim ; 
and the towns of Ptolciiiais and Alexandria were 
actually organized on Greek lines ; but there were 
a very large number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
hearing Greek names, scatlered about the Egyptian 
towns and country diKtricts, probably in a manner 
and position gencrclly similar to those of the 
modern Greek settlers in Mie Egyptian villages to- 
day. 'riiese Greeks wouhl hardly anywhere be 
suiliciently numerous to establish a centre for the 
worship of tlieir own gods ; hut, if they wished to 
find facilities for invoking divine help, there were 
tciiii»les ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and at tributes of the deities were strange ; hut the 
one practical result of the inquiries by earlier 
(jJreek travellers into Egyptian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identifications of 
(iieek and Egyptian gods, which is preserved in 
the account ot Herodotus. 'I'liese identifications 
wore based on very superficial evidence ; still, such 
as they were, they supi>lied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was Ta]>idly accejited, as may he 
seen from the names given by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns : in nearly every 
instance these were known to the Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal Egyptian deities worshijijied in the 
respective towns. And there was nothing foreign 
to the gi'neroi religious theories of the (ireeks in a 
syncrasis of gods ; so that it was without difficulty 
that the (ireek settlers entered the Egyjitian 
temples and made tlieir otVerings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identification which 
would he more or less real according to the degree 
of culture of the individual worshipper. I'he more 
educated might reason out, to their own satisfac- 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
dill'erent gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the protection 
of the accepted lord of the district. 

The Egyptian priests, on their side, were probably 
notliing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods. It was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities witli a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systems, 
drawn from all the nations which had occupied or 
infinenced Egypt throughout its history. From 
time to time fresh gods had been introduced, only 
to be absorbed into the general medley of Egyptian 
religion ; and tlie various rises and falls or the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. When the priests held a commanding 
jiosition in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the number of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations ; when an 
unsympathetic ruler crushed them and took away 
their property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship could he supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresli set of identifications to those 
which had been formulated in the past. And the 
adhesion of members of the conquering race would 
he welcome to the Egyptian priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re- 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
rulers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with a crude and imperfect fusion of religious 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Grseco- Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the circumstances were 
in every way dillerent — at Alexandria. The old 
temples of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
not have been by any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 
provision for worship was therefore necessary. 
The Greek population of the city would have been 
sufficient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Hellenic character ; but it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a preponderating element in 
favour of any particular Hellenic deit^. At the 
same time, there was too strong an mtellectual 
element in Alexandria to permit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the capital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the xin^, who had to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed races of subjects 
without doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Egyptian — to fit Hellenic improvements into 
the immemoriaJ polity of the Pharaohs — and not 
the least difficult item in this problem was the 
religious question. Practically, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
Greek and to Egyptian. The genius of the first 
Ptolemy and his advisers was equal to the task : 
an effective solution was reached in the invention 
of Sarapis. 

a. The triad of Alexandria. — (1) Sarapis. — The 
orinn of the worship of Sarapis has been traced by 
di&rent writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some degree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarapis came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner: he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigations of a body of philosophers and priests, 
who collected from all sources and fused together 
whatever ideas or attributes would be of service 
for their new conception ; and the success which 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of the deity whom they formed, but 
by the difficulty which subsequent students have 
exjMiienced in aiscovering his ori^. 

The type under which Sarapis is represented is 
distinctively Hellenic ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of ancient historians that the 
^eat statue in the temple at Alexandria, which 
aetermined this type, ana is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin- 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Bryaxis.* 
There is more doubt as to the source from which 
the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Babylonian origin.* It is not 
necessa^ to suppose that it came, with the statue, 
from Sin^e : the name, at any rate, would be 
learnt at Babylon by Ptolemy and his companions,* 
and the statue certainly did not represent a Baby- 
lonian god, and would not have been thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have smected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, without the existence of any previous 
connexion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be found. Though the name of 
Sarapis was not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osorapis, the Greek form of the 
name under which the dead Apis-bull was wor- 

1 Tscitos, But. iT. 88 ; Plutarch, ds Is. et Osir. S8. 

SA full statement of the argument on this point is given 
^ H. P. Weitz, in Boeoher, s.v. * Sarapis*; further artioles In 
KUo, hj H. P. Welts (z. CmO] ISO) and bj S. Sohmldt (zL 
plOll] 127). 

• Arrian, Ansib. vIL SA 


shipped at Memphis ; * and the recognition of this 
resemblance infiuenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyptians, as can be seen in the persistence 
of Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, described below. This similarity of names 
may nave been the starting-point for the identifica- 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the chthonic 
attributes oi the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of Hades to represent the 
new god : and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
sen^api, ‘ the house of Apis.’ Trivial as these links 
may appear, they would be sufficient for their pur- 
pose of securing the common homage of Greek and 
Egyptian. Moreover, while the new god was pre- 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord- 
ing to a type with which he was familiar, and 
inherited the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worship had been so little defined that there was 
no serious difficulty in the way of re-moulding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his powers. On the E^ptian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Sarapis- worship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly occupied in Egyptian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. The summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis- worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foregoing points. 

According to the orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A. D. forty -two temples of Sarapis in 
Egypt.* This number, which is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed about the 
same period, suggests that there may have been 
such a temple in each nome, probably in the chief 
city, which was regarded as the official centre of 
worship. This supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynchuB contained in papyri, whicn show, inci- 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thoeris, and larger than the theatre or 
the gymnasium, to judge from the number of 

f uaras assigned to each of these places.* It is 
ardly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeed, be aware of, such out-of-the- 
way temples of Sarapis as that of which a dedica- 
tion — later, indeed, than his time — has been pre- 
served at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desert ; * many such local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhyncbus, the only 
nome-capital which has yet furnished any con- 
siderable body of documentary evidence concerning 
its temples in Grseco-Roman times, there are only 
three places where Sarapis was worshipped, whicn 
are likely to have been included in the forty-two 
temples of Aristides, as to which any definite in- 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexandria, the first seat 
of the worship of Sarapis in E^pt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on what is unquestionably the site of 
the Sarapeion — the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or ‘ Pompey’s Pillar * — have failed to 
»ve any plan of the temple or of the surrounding 
buildings.* If the representations on coins can be 


1 There may alio have been a temple of Osorapis at Rakotis ; an 
early Ptolemaic reli^rious handbook (Cairo Catalogus, * Demot. 
Papyrus,' no. 81109) mentions the House of Osiris at Rakotis. 
The name of Rakotis itself may have euffsrested a link in the 
chain of connexion, as Spiegelberg ideiitinM the Rakotis of a 
Cairo inscription (Cairo Catalogue. * Demot. Insobriften,' no. 
81110) with the Sarapaion of Memphis. 

* Aristides, xlv. (m Xaparw) 88. 

»P. 0«vr48.11.7. « <7/0 iii. 4880. 

4 A description of the work on the site of the temple at Alex- 
andria is given by O. BottL BAeropole d^AUxandrie et te Sira- 
pium, Ahizandria, 1806 ; additlonid details in BSAA, 1800, vt 
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trusted, the temple itself was of Greek urohitw- Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Ra 
tural style ; and with Mils the scanty remains from native traditions. Amon*Ra being a sun- 
found on the spot aj;iee. Besides the actual go<l, Zeus Ammon Sarapis was furtlier united with 
slirine, theie must liave l>een a j'leat injjLss of other Helios — a union which was probably strengthened 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur- hy tlie solar elements present in the worships of 
puses, such as the library and tlie archives, tlurngh O.-siris and Apis. The traditional ascription of the 
uicluded under the general name of the Sarapeion.^ type-statue of Sarapis linked him ^^ilh Hades; 
The records of the worshij) liave vanished witii the ami in this again the Osiris idea would l>c another 
walls ; but one interesting discovery was made on point of contact, in view of the chthonic powers of 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Ajds-bull Osiris. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
dedicated to Sarapis in the rei/i^n of Hadrian,* of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
which shows that the connexion of ideas which had and the low'er world, Sarapis was joined with 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names Poseidon. Assertions of these identiucations are 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persisted. At Mem- to he found not only in inscri])tieus bearing such 
phis, a second great centre of the cull of Sarapis, titles as Zeus Helios Sarapis,^ or, carrying transla- 
the persistence of the Apis-elemont was even more tion further into the Roman cycle of gods, Jupiter 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the Neptunus Sarapis or in types such as that found 
worship of Apis ; by the side of the funerary on Alexandrian coins, where Sarapis wears the horn 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion, of Ammon and the radiated diadem of Helios and 
wliicli seems to have been the chief in a consider- carries the trident of Poseidon, to which attributes 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, are added the staff of Asklepios and the cornucopise 
and to which the older shrines, such as those of of Nilus;* but, in the more emphatic statenionts 
Apis and Ptah, became subordinate. In this case, of a grallito, eU Zeds ^apaTrts KurllXios ' EppuiyoC^iSf* 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi- and of the emperor Julian, eU Zei/^, eU ''Aidi^s, eft 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; "HXnis ion Zapairts.* 

the architectural remains are of a very obscure There are two facts which appear to point to a 
character, and the minor objects found have little marked individuality in the worship of Sarapis. 
connexion with Sarapis. Pa)»yri show, however. Although he is addressed by com^mund names, it 
that the place harboured, besides the priests of the is very rare to iind a distinctive epithet attached to 
temples, a number of recluses,* and provided an these. Practically the only special title which is 
industry in dream-oracles ; the sign-board of an in- given to Sarapis is that of Polieus, which occurs in 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.® The cult of inscriptions at Xois® and Koptos,’ and may be due 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Roman to his identiheation with Zeus. This title recalls 
times, and the name of Osiris Apis, or Osorapis, J ulian’s mention of him as iroXioCxo* of Aiex- 
occurs regularly in demotic, and occasionally in andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
Greek, documents.® At the third great temple, form under which he is represented ; usually he 
that of Abydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, that appears in the type which is accepted as that of 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fact, Sarapis his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
almost became a Greek translation of Osiris. Thus wearing on his head the modius, resting his left 
the stelie placed over the graves in the great hand on a sceptre, and extending his right over 
cemetery ol Abydos, which were commonly decor- a three-headed Kerberos before his feet; more 
ated with a scene of Osiris seated in state to rarely he is shown standing, with the same attri- 
receive the dead man in the lower world, according butes. The only remarkaWe type, in addition to 
to Egyptian tradition, when inscribed in biero- the compound one noted above, is one wliich is 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osiris, when in found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent. A.D., 
Greek to Sarapis.’ Perhaps the clearest instance and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrip- shown with the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the ciated with a second serpent with the head of Isis.® 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Greek, The popular! W of this type may perhaps be ascribed 
but the name of a man Psenusire is translated as to Gnostic influence ; in origin it may be areminis- 
Sarapion.® cence of the sacred serpent of Ra, or of the repre- 

On the Egyptian side, therefore, it may be taken sentations of some of the infernal deities as they 
that the worship of Sarapis to a certain extent appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom, 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osiris and The wide-spread popularity of the worship of 
of Apis • and at the same time from the Greek Sarapis may be deduced from records of many 
point of * view he was identified with several Uel- kinds. The official importance of his temple at 
lenic gods As the supreme deity of Alexandrian Alexandria, as practically the centre of the State- 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zeus ; and religion, made it the home of the great library and 
- • ' - " the depository of the archives ; and the neocorate 

of this temple was an honour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.® A more interesting light on his 
position in the minds of the people generally is 
thrown hy the papyri from Oxyrhynchus, in which 
are found invitations to banquets els kXLvviv tov KvpUv 
Xapiirtdos in the Sarapeion or elsewhere,*® with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarapis their companion at feasts and 
name him as guest and host : ** the idea of banquet- 
1 e.g. Alexandria Muetum Catodogutt * Iscrizioni gr. e lat, 
nos. 87, 97, 100. 
ac/// viil. 1002. 

a BMCat. pi. xv. no. 744 ; Dottari, pi. zxiv. nos. 2880, 8888, 
2868 

♦ REO !i. [1889] 176 . » Julian. Or. It. 176, 28H. 

« JS/?xxi. [19011276. 

7 AnnaleM du Service dee AntiquUie, 1007, p. 40. 

8 BMCaL pi. xiT. no. 1106 ; Dattari, pi. xxil noa 1887, 8881 1 
^Jlfl^xxvi. [1906143. 

4 A list of referenoos to T«Mic4pot of Sarapis is giTwi la OMo, 
L 118, note 8. 

Owy. 110 ; 628. u Aristidsa xIt. 87 


the compound title ol zeus-aarapis is a common 
one. This equation again reacted on Egyptian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 

1 BMCat, ‘Gr. coins, Alexandria,’ pi. xxviii. nos. 872, 1262; 
pi. xxix. nos. 637, 876 ; Dattari, Rum% Augg. Alexandrini, pi. 
XXX nos. 1142, llfiO, 1967, 8060 bis, 
a J. G. Milne, Hist, of Egypt v- [London, 1898] 219. 

4 Th^’ Ser^eum-papyri ' are discussed by W. Otto, Priest^ 
u. Tempel, 1. 116 ff . ; a list of the papy n in question is pven in 
note eaap. 116. See also R. Reitzenstelu, Die heUenistuchen 
Mgsterienreligionen, Leipzig, 1910, p. 71 ff. 

6 Cairo Catalogs, ' Greek Sculi>ture.’ no. 27667. 

« Examples in demotic are Cairo tatal^ue, E^m^. Denk- 
mWer,’ nos. 28178, 23182, 31104. 81110; in Greek, P, Leyd, 
0. 10 ; H, 1 ; P, Land. 18, 28. 

7 Nimeroui examples of these stela exist m rarlous museums. 

Typical specimens In the Cairo i]**!*^*^^ 

* Stales hiSogl. d’6p. ptol. et rom.,’ noe. 22122-4^0 ; demotio-- 

• SSSt InXifteE.’ nos. S1091. 81097. 81098 ; GreA^’ Greek 

Inscriptions,* nos. 9208-11. Similar sUa in other 

oemeteries besides that of Abvd^ as iy Fornna 

and Sakkara ; bat Abydoa is the homo of the type. 

■ OJO iii. 4060. 
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mg with the gods has a Homeric flavour, which 
may be explained by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking jiopulation of Egypt was thoroughly 
soaked in Horner. Another proof of the import- 
ance of Sarapis may be found in the frequency 
with which his image was used as a device on 
signet-rings ; particulars of the seals of witnesses 
to documents at Oxyrhynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapis out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a collection of one hundred and ten 
types of sealing found at Karanis in the Fayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harpokrates,^ Perhaps the most noteworthy 
evidence, however, is given by private letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarapis ; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

But, despite these constant invocations of Sarapis, 
and despite the statements of Aristides, it may be 
doubted whether this deity was really regarded 
either by Egyptian or by Greek as one who took 
an intimate part in human att'airs. To the multi- 
tude, he was probably the official supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and offerings made ; but he was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image would be placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarapis in terracotta or bronze — the cheape.st ma- 
teriahs available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of representations of gods 
for the mass of the population — are comparatively 
rare ; in this respect he did not inherit the position 
of Osiris, bronze figures of whom, in all degrees of 
workmanship down to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remains of the period of 
the New Empire. He might be equated by theo- 
logians with Osiris and with Apis ; but the former, 
as a deified man, and the latter, as a deified animal, 
alike possessed connexions with the visible world 
from which Sarapis was far removed. And it 
would ajmear that the real importance of the 
worship or Sarapis was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great temples without exercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the people. 

(2) Isis , — In accordance with the religious ideas 
of Greeks and Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
8U)>plied with a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Ptolemaic nod-makers fell on Isis. 
To some extent, no douut, their selection was 
guided by the fact that Isis was associated with 
Osiris as his wife by native Egyptian theology : 
but there were more important considerations 
than this. Probably the actermining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis had ab- 
sorbed or overshadowed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period ; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identification by Greek writers with Demeter,* 
which gave her a connexion with a very popular 
Greek divinity. But the Alexandrian concej>tion 
of Isis developed on very different lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers ; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existed everywhere. She 
accordingly remained far more distinctively Egyp- 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her cult, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached to 
the worship of Sarapis find no parallel in that of 
Isis. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Philffi, where extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and the gods honoured with her, and erected 
1 JHS xxvi. [1906382 fl. * Herod. U. 69. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Homan 
times, are still extant; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
with Christianity. As late as the middle of tlie 
5th cent. A.o. devotees still visited the shrine,^ and 
the importance of the goddess is more definitely 
shown oy the fact that ^le became the subject of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Homan 
emperor and the barbarian Nobatm, whereby the 
latter secured access to Philae at stated times for 
purposes of worship of Isis.* These temples must 
iiave possessed extensive property and revenue ; 
the \imole of the land boraering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to them, 
and it is probable that they also derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods passing the 
Egyptian frontier at Syene,® while the priests 
collected offerings for Isis of Phila3 at least as far 
away as Thebes.® At the other end of Egypt, 
tiiere seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; probably her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Sarapis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the l*haros, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temple of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins® is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the otlier religious buildings which appear in 
I the coin-types are Greek in their architecture. 

I Elsewliere in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numorouB ; but everywhere 
these temples, so far as can be judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of the chief local 
divinities or of Saraj)is. For instance, the temple 
of Isis at Tentyra, wdiich was rebuilt under the 
Ptolemies and Augustus,® is overshadowed by the 
neighbouring temple of Hathor- Aphrodite ; at 
Oxyrhynchus the Isieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one guard, as compared 
with seven for the temple of Thoeris and six for 
that of Sarapis and the frequent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the Fajmni suggest 
wayside chapels rather than iin})Oi‘tant buildings.® 

Isis was rarely identified in actual worship with 
any Greek goddess. It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Demcter, stated by Hero- 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, though it 
may perhai)s be traced in some Alexandrian repre- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
was assimilated to Aphrodite ; this was due to 
the fact that Hathor, who was regarded as the 
Egyptian representative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier Egyptian theology to become identified 
with Isis.® This is one respect in which the de- 
velopment of the worship of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. While Sarapis, as has been 
seen, scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was constantly localized by distinctive names. 

Thus at Alexandria she was known as Isis Pharla.i® jaia 
Plou8ia,u Isis Sothis.i* and Isis of Menuthis ; ^8 at Memphis, Isis 
of Malalis is mentioned ; in the Fayum, Isis Nepherses^^ and 


1 CIQ lii. 4945, 4946. « Priscus, fr. 21. 

8 The evidence as to the property and revenue of the temples 
of Phila^ is collected in K. Sethe, Dodekaschmnos, Leipzi§r, 1901. 

* U. Wllcken, Grieoh, Oalraka, Leipzig, 1S99, nos. 412-421. 

0 BMCat. pi. xxviU. noe. 642, 879 ; Duttari, pi. xxx. oos. 1161, 
1972. 

8 GJG iii. 4716. 7 P. Oxy. 48. il. 14. 

8 e.g. r, Tebt. 6, 70 : 62, 48 ; Oriech. Vrk. ava dan kUnigL 
Mm, zu Berlin, 887. 8 ; BCH, 1902, p. 112. 

9 Isis- Aphrodite appears to be represented in a class of figurines 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of Isis ; e.g. Berlin 
Mua. Vat. nos. 7768, 11802, 18791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ‘ Greek Bronzes,* 


k common coin-type, e.g. BMCat. pU xvl. 
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nos. 27652-4. 
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not. 1118, 1119 ; Dattari, pi. xvii., nos. 1760, 
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19 Ooin-types — BMCat, pi. xvL nos. 1121, 1839 ; l>attari, pL 

xvii, nos. 929. 2681. 
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Isla Nephremmia 1 were associated with the cult of Soknopaios at 
fitoknopaiou Nesos and Nilopolis, at the former of which a dedica* 
tlon to Isis Sononais^ has also been found ; and in the vUlagfe of 

xra.hlA. wah a temnlfi nf Irir Nniiaia ? t r dAdir«ji.t.inn. fchii 


Uiere is a recora oi a pnesc oi isis uumsai iieniiopous ai 
Akoris she Is Invoked as Isis MochiaB;B at Pathyris the names 
of Isis Pathyra,'^ Isis Nemes^^ and Isis Rhesakemis* occur; 
most fitly of all, at Philes she was worshipped as Isis Myriony- 
mo8,i<> a title also used in the neighbouring desert and in Nubia. 
The address of a magical papyrus to Isis as mKvvtyviut was fully 
lostifled-ti 

The form in which Isis was represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more Egyptian in character. Tlie 
crown of horns and disk and the vulture head- 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro- 
duced in Grfleco-Komaii figures ; and, though the 
drapery often shows the influence of the Greek 
chiton and peplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different from that of older representations. “ The 
ordinary types are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harpokrates. On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia holding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog ; as the city-goddess of Alexandria also 
Isis is shown holding the rudder of Tyclie.“ 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom- 
mon ; these may be referred to the compound 
fonn of Isis and Aphrodite. 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
sindv or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 

r ® v , i.K„_ n-ntr 


But her hold on the minds of the people ^enerailv 
was probably hardly so great as niiglit be inferred. 
Her temples, apart from the great centre of her 
worship at Phil®, and possibly at Alexandria, aji- 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous: thus in the 
village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayum there were 
two isieia, hut neither of them owned any land p® 
and their general status may be judged from the 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes ii., in 
which Isieia are classed with anirnal-shnnes as 
minor temples. « So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat- 
ment in illness.” At Alexandria, Isis Pharia was 
the protectress of sailors ; hut there is no evidence 
of her holding a like place anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis m 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynclius is 
in this connexion.” There are not many remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of Isis ; statues 
of her, of any size, belonMg to this period are 
practically unknown; and, while Gr»co-Rom^ 
bronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her fagure appear fre- 
quently on coins or signets. Ihe most 
type in these lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to the association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer- 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import- 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-esUblished | 

1 Orieeh. Urk. Berl. 837. S ; 9 W ; P. , 

I *P* AwiA.128/66. 

\ 7 jRTr X, [1888] 140. 

I rrl? k-rZ MS. • [1891] 46. 

10 c/0 lii. 49160, 4922d. B^naes ' p 'v’ 

p. 878»>, notes 10 and 12 ; as city-goddess, Dattan, pL xxiv. no. 
8870. 

M p. 8780, note 9. 16 76 6 70 

« Tett. a. » P- Oir/SM. ». 


deity, whose priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and who kept themselves 
before the public for the purpose of raising money, 
as was rendered necessary by their lack oi endow- 
ments — in doing which they turned to practice 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of medi- 
cine, of winch they were heirs ; hut that, so far as 
her personalty actually appealed to the multi- 
tude, it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god- Harpokrates. 

( 3 ) ^a?7>oifcra^e8.— Harpokrates, who was tha 
deity selected to complete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, distinctly Egyptian in origin ; but 
the lines on which his worship developed were 
dillerent from those taken in her case, as well as 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb tlie powers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc- 
tive epithets. Originally he w^ a special form of 
Horus; and, starting from this point, he fjradu- 
ally took over not only the cult of Horus itself, 
but also those of all the other special forms which 
had been accepted in dillerent districts. 

There is no record of any temple in Egypt dedi- 
cated primarily to Harpokrates ; where he is men- 
tioned in connexion with any temple-worship, it 
is always in association with other gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one ; for instance, at PhiliB the 
group is Isis, Saraiiis, and Harpokrates ; at 
Koptos: Isis, Harpokrates, and Pan (Min);* in 
the Fayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form o^ Souclios ; • although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and otlerings might be made 
to him alone.* It would appear that, to the pnests, 
he was pre-eminently, as his name implied, Horus 
the chikl, and was not to be separated from his 
mother Isis. 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Horus involved ninny ramifications, which illus- 
trate the complication of Inter Egyptian theology. 
Under the New Empire, Amen-Ra, the predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal identifica- 
tion, manyloceJ gods ; thus at Hernkleopolis Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Har-sheh ; 
at Meiides and Heliopolis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek, the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min ; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn. Amen-Ka had been ousted by 
Horus in almost every place ; so that, m the 
Ptolemaic period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Amen-Ra, Harpokrates, as successor 
of Horus, secured the local attributes of tlie gods 
with whom Amen-Ra had been identified. 

Thus ftt Herakkonolis Magna, where Har-shefi had been 
translated bv the earliest Greek vlsitore Into llerakles, there 
appeared the compound Horakles-Harpokrates.e who is repre- 
sented on noine-coiris with the club of th"} Greek hero 
mounted by the hawk of Horus, and wearing a hon s skin and 
a inodius.* Another Alexandrian coin-type shows Han>okTOtes 
accompanied by a ram, 7 which may refer to either the Men- 
desian or the Heliopolitan form; and terracotta flares of 
Uariwkrates seated on a ram are not unooi»mon.» 
of the Menelaite nome there is a compound figure insisting of 
the head and shoulders of Harpokrates placed on the bexv of a 
crocMlle,** derived from the union of Harpokrates and Sebek. 
Ithyphallio statuettes of Harpokrates, comnion In teirocot^ 
point to bis equation with Min. The ^yi*® 
the goo8e,io formerly sacred to Amen-Ra at Thebes, s^wi that 
he had taken over the attributes of the older god in the centra 
of his worship. Other special forms are 
usiuni, whose emblem is a pomegranate, i and HarpokratM of 

[1901] 206, no. 17. 

9 Milne. Bint, of EgyvU v. 184. 

o«. pi. xlv. no.. 1717. ITU. 

, BMCat. pi. xvli. no. 766. „ 

I 7 BMCat, pi. xvii. no. 769 ; Dattari, pi. xiv. nos. 1784-7. 

8 e.g. Berlin Mu*. Cat. 8794. 

1 • Dattari pi. xxxiv. no. 6309, xxxvl. no, 6818, 

10 p";«n Mus. Cat. nos. 9106. 9188. 9826, 10762, 12416. 
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Taua and of Buto, squatting: on a lotu0«flower,l or seated on 
a sphinx, s all of which are found as Alexandrian coin-types, 
while the two latter also occur on signiets and in statuettes. 

The rarity of any record of the worship of 
Harpokrates in temples is more than compensated 
by the evidence as to his popularity anions the 
inhabitants of Ef^ypt generally, which is given by 
the minor representations of him. As has already 
been noted, liis image seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rings as that of 
Sa.rapi8 ; and the same may be said in respect of 
coin -types. Signets and coins, however, are mainly 
useful as records of the ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religious preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the population can better be judged from the 
statuettes which supplied the household images 
and are found in the ruins of the Egyptian vil- 
lages of the Grseco-Roman period — more especially 
those of terracotta, the cheapest available ma- 
terial for such representations. Among the terra- 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Grseco-Roman site in Egypt, those of Harpo- 
krates, in all manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-eminently the household god 
of the fellahin.^ Harpokrates was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian triad ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
Horns, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
but the necessary anthropomorphism of the idea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under- 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotent ruler of the universe such as 
Sarapis ; while there was none of the mystery 
attached to his worship which the priests, to 
magnify their position, had imported into that of 
Isis. 

Briefly, the respective positions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may be summed up as fol- 
lows : Sarapis was the official god of the ruling 
class and the central object of the State-worship 
in the chief temples ; Isis was the special property 
of the old priestly class, to whom was attached 
the traditional religious lore, whose stronghold 
was the wayside shrine ; Harpokrates was the god 
of the lower classes and of the home. 

3. The fusion of Gredk and Egyptian gods.— 
Wliile the influence of the Alexandrian triad was 
predominant throughout Egypt from the Greek 
conquest till the general adoption of Christianity, 
other gods, both of the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbed or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninfluenced 
by foreign ideas— -so far, that is, as the Egyptian 

f ods continued to be worshipped under purely 
Igyptian forms, and the Greek under Greek — it 
hardly belongs to the history of Graeco-Egyptian 
religion to aiscuss the records concerning them. 
But the nominal identification of gods of the two 
races, which had begun as soon as Egypt was 
opened to the Greeks, was carried further in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less complete, of Greek and Egyp- 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms as to 
deserve separate treatment. 

(1) This process of fusion perhaps went farthest 
in the case of Hermanuhis, The name was a Greek 
adaptation of the Egyptian Har-m-annp, a com- 
pound of Homs and Annbis, the latter of whom, 
m later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider- 
able importance as the messenger of the gods who 

S iided the souls of the dead mto the presence of 
siris. The sound of the first part of the name, 

1 BMCat pL xvii. no. 1130 ; Dattari, pL xiv. nos. 1726, 2676, 
2677, 4042 ; Berlin Mm. Cat. nos. 1906, 2414, 0099. 

9 BMCat, pL xvii. no. 460 ; Dattari, pL xiv. nos. 1728, 8464. 

* Of. Hog^h, BSA ▼. [1898-9] 86, on terraoottas from Nan- 
kratia, and Patns, * fioman Bhnaaya* [UiPif, 1904), 


and the functions attaching to the second, wo^d 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes Psychopompos ; and from this identifi- 
cation a type arose which represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a inodius, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
caduceus.^ This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied by 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the jackal- 
head 01 Anubis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes,* Another variation was produced by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem for the modius, 
possibly with some recollection of the solar attri- 
butes of Horus derived from the original Egyptian 
name : ’ this form is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarapis is recorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab- 
sorb the worship of Anubis ; the compound name 
is rarely found, while invocations of, and dedica- 
tions to, Anubis are fairly frequent; and it was 
Anubis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout the Roman world, and who 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by Homan 
devotees. 

The equation of Hermes with Annbis, and their 
union in llermanuhis, did not prevent the further 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei- 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva- 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 B.C., this equation was preferred 
to that with Anubis in the Fuyum, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris Ipiora^eia Kal 'EpfjMia — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibis 
of Thoth — are mentioned as distinct from ’ Ai'ov/Stetd.* 
The persistence of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismegistus, the special depository of all 
magical knowledge and in the magical papyri of 
the Roman period Hermes plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, he noted that 
his identification with Anubis was remembered here 
also ; tlie four shapes of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynocephalus, snake, 
and wolf ; * and, while the first two of these are 
the sacred animals of Thoth, the wolf almost cer- 
tainly represents the jackal of Anubis. 

A further development resulted from the Hermes- 
Thotb equation. Thoth had been combined, in the 
local worship of some districts of Egypt, with 
Kbonsu, in virtue of common lunar attributes; 
and, as Khonsu had been identified independently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian Thoth- Kiionsu, or 
Khonsthout, as the name appears in use for a per- 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Hermes-Uerakles.* 
Such a combination is obviously foreign to the 
Greek spirit ; although the spheres of ii^uenoe of 
Hermes and Herakles might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, the two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the Greek standpoint. The same idea is trace- 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
well as to other gods whose names are lost, with 
Ammon, the head of the solar group.* 

It may also he noted that, at Elephantine, Hermes 
was identified with Petensenis,* and at Pselkis in 
Nubia with Pautnuphis ; but, as both ot these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, ^ it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Hermopolis Parva in the Delta 

1 BMCat, pL XTiii. nos. 1138, 1428, 2050; Dattori, pL xvL nos. 
1887.8866. 

sJ^iyfiTxxvl. [1906] 42. 

• BMCat. pi. xviii. no. 1506; Dattari, pi. xvi. no. 4118. 

4 P, Teht. 88, 44, 68. 

• For tbs origin of Hermes Trismegistus, see F. LI. Orlfflth, 
Storiei e(f the High Prieete Men^hxe^ Oxford, 1900, p. 68. 

• P. Land. 122, 2. f JH8 xxi. [1900] 281. 
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also snggeste that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Horus, the old god of the 
oi^. 

The ease of Hermes^ is fairly typical of the con- 
fusion of names and ideas which arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyptian theology. As has 
already been seen, the laentifications made be- 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they | 
might vary locally according to the circumstances | 
of the established cult of each district. It will i 
suffice to summarize more briefly the principal | 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other j 
Greek gods. | 

(2) Zem had been identified with Ammon by I 
early Greek travellers in Egypt : both in the i 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar j 
witn the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most power- j 
ful corporations in the country ; and, partly no i 
donbt under the impression produced by this poli- j 
tical influence, partly from the natural tendency | 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyjjtian deities with the one who held a corre- 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found. ^ The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s liom as Zeus Ammon is com- 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Homan times, having 
been popularized by tl)e local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Philte a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,® the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnum, who had pi eviously been 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ- 
ated with the ram. The solar attributes of Amen-Ka 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zeus Helios in the Thehaid ;* and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Sarapis. 

(3) //em, on the other hand, rarely appears in 
Egypt. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Greek deities whose names did not come from 
Egypt;* in other words, there was no Egyptian 
goddess with whom she was popularly identilied. 
At the first cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seeins to 
have been known to the Greeks as the Heraion^ 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes,® which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amen-Ra ; the equation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow that of Amen-Ka with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with Geb by the early 
Greek students of Egyptian religion ; but there is 
little later evidence in support of tliis identilica- 
tion, which was probably derived from a compari- 
son 5f the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There is, however, a stele from Koptos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making ofl'eriiig to Geb and Nut, At 
Elephantine, Kronos is called I etensetis — ob^- 
ousnr a purely local name; and at Tebtunis m 
the Fayum he was equated with Soknebtums, 
the loci form of the crocodile-god Sebek, who 
is known to have been identihed elsewhere with 

^ Apollo, in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Horu8,i® the identilication being 

1 CIR V. [1801] 77 ; EEFM, ‘Naukratis,’ 1880-88, i. 28. 

\ "r Grinfdl. 0*'“^ 1880 . ».» i APf U. 
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J Sfu'stoiS; Vy«<utt, d. ^ .BwrBn. 1887, p. *81, no. 85 : 
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doubtless based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, the town of Har- 
oehtet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis rarva ; and to the same 
cause may be ascribed the great popularity of 
* kiroKKibviot as a personal name amongst the Greek- 
speaking inhabitants of Egypt, just as names 
derived from various forms of Horus were the 
commonest amongst those who adhered to the 
native language. The iduntification of Apollo 
with Haroeris occurs at Ombos^ as well as at 
Apollinopolis Parva. An early Ptolemaic inscrip- 
tion from Naiikratis gives an interesting triad in 
Sarapis, Isis, and Apoilo,* in which Apollo seems 
to take the place of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Honis-form, 

(6) Artemis was equated with Bast (Bubastis), 
according to Herodotus ; • and, as Bast was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have been taken by analogy 
as iaentical with another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshipped in cat-form at the spot known to the 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. There are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden- 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worship. 

(7) sMo is in much the same case : Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Buto in tlie Delta,* 
which presumably means that she identified 
with Uazt, the tutelary gtxldes.s of that toM'n ; 
but there is no further evidence as to this, nor 
as to lier apparent equation with Hathor as pre- 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Letopolis.® 

(8) Athene was perhaps the one of all the 
Homeric gods a.s to whose Ej^jdian origin Greek 
writers were most certain. Tlie town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to he derived from Ncith, the 
goddess of Sais. But, though Athene "Wfn* cer- 
tainly worshipped at Sais by the Greeks, it was, 
so far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form.® 
At Oxyrhynchus she was identilieu with the loc^ 
goddess Tlioeris (Taurt),'^ probably in view of their 
common Avarlike attributes, but the identification 
does not seem to have been (tarried very far ; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyjitian goddess held her 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Thoereion,® and references in paj>yn are, with 
only one or two exceptions, to Thoeris simply.® 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Athene 
which is found on coins and signets of Oxyrhyn- 
chus this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Thoeris was a hippopotamus gtnldess, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(9) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at an early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ; " V>ut in this case also the 
identification seems to have lH‘eii a literary one 
merely, without any practical ett'ect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more imi>ortant in the 
popular than in the official religion of Graeco- 
Koman Egypt, so far as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

1 ClG lii. 4869. 

• mer. J^emrn. ilreJi. U. [18861 151. 

» Herod, ii. 69, 137. * ^56. 

• The naiue of Letopolis may (some from a companion wltn 

Greek genealogy ; Uar-uer, the chief of the ^wn In the 
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• Ooin-types of Sais— Dattari, pit. xxxiii. no. 6862, xxxly. no. 

6867. XXXV. nos. 6369-70, xxxvi. no. 6871 ; Panegyns at 8ai»— 
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Hellenic typo, but more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found ; and 
inventories of property suggest that these statu- 
ettes normally forined part of a lady’s outfit.^ 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural eqiiivaleut of Aphrodite, and at least two 
towns of Hathor — the modern Atfih and GebelSn 
— were re-named Aphroditopolis by the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Hathor was the consort of Sebek, 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Souchos,® and she was worshipped in the same con- 
nexion at Ombos.* At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult. Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the temple, rebuilt in the early years of Koman 
rule, is in her name.^ 

(11) Pan was identified with the ithy phallic 
Min at Panopolis and Koptos, as appears from the 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica- 
tions at both places.® The functions of Min as 
guardian of the desert roads were naturally trans- 
ferred to Pan, and graffiti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, scratched on 
rocks or walls by travellers and huntsmen, as well 
as more formal dedications.® 

(12) Dionysos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
of the divergence l^tween literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the identification of Dionysos 
with Osiris,^ but there is hardly any evidence that 
Dionysos inherited any part of the worship of 
Osiris, or took his place in the minds of the 
Grceco- Egyptian population. As a matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 
absorbed by Sarapis, as has already been shown, 
and tlie only religious records which mention 
Dionysos in Egypt refer to a purely Greek cult,® 
except in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is equated in inscriptions with Petein- 
pamentis,® whose name suggests that he was a 
chtlionic form of Osiris. 

(13) Demeter similarly was identified by Hero- 
dotus with Isis ; but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship. The position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnecessary and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hephaistos was commonly equated with 
Ptah, perhaps in view of the record of the latter 
as constructor of the universe ; and the great 
temple of Ptah at Memphis is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hephaisteion.'® But Uiis temple 
rapidly declined in importance. Ptah was wor- 
shipped there as Ptah-Sokar-Osiris ; and, as Sarapis 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapeion 
grew at the expense of the Hephaisteion. It is 
therefore nt»t remarkable that Hephaistos, not an 
important god in (Ireece itself, plays no part at 
all in GraH‘o- Egyptian worship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given by a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is shown with Egyptian head- 

> Qritck. Urk. lierl. 717, 11 ; Corp. Pap. Raineri. 22, 7 ; 27 
10 : P. Oxy. 921, 22. 

3 /*. (r-ren/. 442. 1 ; li. 33. 3 ; 85. 4 ; JP. Land, 676. 8, 678. 6, 12062 
22, 120S 14. 

8 Bril XX. [1896] 1(17. 4 CIO Hi. 4716, 

8 BTr xi. flSHOI 149; Milne, HUt. of Eqypt, v. 184. 

^ Sitningnfu^riehtf d. k. PrevM. Akademie, 1887, p. 419; Ath 
MUth. xix. [18941 229; C/G iii, 4836>', 4886cf, 4838, 4710^; HTr 
xl. [1889] 148. 

7 Herod ii 42. 

8 Greek cult of Dionveoe at Oxyrhvnchus (P. Oxy. 171. 10. 
917. .3)- at l»Lolei«ai9(/JC// ix. [1886] 132, 140). 

» CIG ni. 4893 ; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptol. 261, no. 96. 

10 Herod, ii. 69. 

G Some of the coin-types may be intended to represent Isis- 
pemeter ; but Alexandrian coin-types were not much influenced 
by popular beliefs; they were rather academical. In this 
connexion the occurrence of Triptolemos on coins mav be 
noted ; he is certainly not a person who had any worshippers 
in Effypt 

>2 /*. Uud. K. V). 


dress and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos.^ 

(15) Asklepios was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deified sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son oT Ptah and a 
god of healing. A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have oeen attached to his reputed father’s 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
iepieion by the Greeks.® There was a similar 
chapel at Philse ; ® and the upper court of the 
temple of Hatshepsnt at Deir el -Ba^ri, on the west 
of Thebes, was transformed in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Grssco- 
Egyptian association.® 

(16) Hestia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian.® Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same class, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities — Anukis — at Elephantine ;® but the 
reason for this identification is not clear. 

(17) Hcraklcs shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation with two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Khonsu at Hermopolis Magna and 
Apollinopcdis Magna, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.’ At Herakleopolis, how- 
ever, he was taken to represent the local form of 
Horus, Har-sliefi, and gave his name to the town ; 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans- 
ferred to a second form of Horus — Harpokrates — 
as sliown on the nome-coins ; and a compound 
Herakles-Ilarpokratea is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.® 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it will 
be seen that the identification of Greek and Ej^^yp- 
tian gods proceeded on the most 8U])erficial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amount 
of cross iiifiueiice between the two systems of 
theology may perhaps be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus-Ammon, Apollo- Haroeris, Athone-Neitli, 
Aphrodite - Hathor, Hermes - Tlioth, Pan - Min, 
Hephaistos- Ptah, AskIe])ios-Inihotep, and Hera 
kies- Khonsu ; but the emiations of Hera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, and 
Hestia with Egyptian deities do not appear to 
have been anything more than nominal so far as 
the actual worship either by Greeks or by Egyp- 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of convenience ; the 
GreeK .section of the population, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and were soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods whom they 
worshipped by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the Egyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur ; and 
the priests of the E^ptian temples met the wishes 
of the Greek worshippers by the simnle process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoked by the 
Greek names, which seemed at first .sight most 
suitable. As this process was not based on any 
general agieeinent as to the identity of variouH 
goils, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose cross-identifications according to local 
circumstances. 

4. Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation.—Tliere were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek etj nival onts, but were 
nevertheless so far accepted by the Greek settlers 
as to require mention m connexion with Graeco- 

7 BMCat. pi. xxiii. no. 686 ; Dattari, pi. xxi. no. 1448. This is a 
good instance of the academical treatment of coin-types at the 
Alexandrian mint mentioned in note 11 on preceding column. 

2 e.g. /*. Louwe, 26. 7, 27. 21 ; P. Land. 36. 28, 4li. 1. 

* A PF 1. [1901] 206, nos. 14, 17. 

4 JUS xix. [1899] 18. ® Herod. U. M. 

« CIO Iii. 4898 ; Strack, Dyn. d. Ptol, 2r>l, no. 96. 

7 For refl. see p. 380**, notes 7, 8. “ P. 379**, notes 5, 6. 
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Egyptian religion. These were such as offered no 
traits for ready identification with the Homeric 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worshm of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of Bes, who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon at a fairly early period, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not seem 
to have received any oilicial recognition, such as 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him ; but he was a prominent figure in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Grceco- 
^man period, Bes is not mentioned in religious 
inscriptions or represented on the walla of templeap 
but he must have been widely worshipped among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent.* 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis from the chief place in the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of Bos was established 
and flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantius II : * graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of the temple beside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.* At Memphis 
also Bes seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Roman times, as a room has been 
founa there decorated with figures of him and his 
worshippers.® The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of Bes were given 
through dreams,® and this may have smoothed his 
way into the Sarapeion of Memphis, where there was 
an old-established system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile-god Sebek was also usually 
worshipped without equation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayum. At 
Oinbos he had been previously identified by the 
Egyptians with Geb ; and so the equation of Geb 
with Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum — at Tebtunis.’ In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Fayum 
papyri, however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion ; and the representations of him in the 
Grasoo-Roman period are always in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of Greek settlers in the 
Fayum, Wt they seem to have been perfectly 
content to offer their homage to this god in lus 
Egyptian form, only softening his name to Souchos. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenic ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis- 
Arsinoe, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
appropriated to schools of ei)hobi of certain years.® 
llie temple of Sebek at Arsinofi was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the regular 
sichtfl for tourists;® and there were numerous 


worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 

Thus at Soknopaiou Nesos there was a great temple of Sok- 
nopaios— Sebek, lord of the island-— in which he was associated 


1 Bes-fiirures do occur In buildings of this period, but they 
are architectural rather than religious in their purpose ; at 
TflntvrB. ^Milne flist. of Eoi/Ptt flg. 8 P). 

Cat. noa 4677. 9483. 11006. 11630, 12444 
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with Isis-Neferses : the tmpyri from this town hava furnished 
many references to his priests and his feasts, ^ while inscriptions 
record grants of corn by Ptolemaic officials* and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect : * he is represented as a crocodile with a 
hawk’s head, 4 which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connect^ with Horus, as in Upper Egjpt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ba. At Uie same town of Soknopaiou Nesos 
there was a second, apparently subordinate, form of Sebek 
worshipped as Sokoplaifs or Sokonpieios.* Boknebtunis was 
the local type of Sebek as lord of Tebtunis, in the neighbour- 
hood of which village his temple seems to have owned extensive 
property.® In the same district another variant occurs in 
Sokcabonthis at lUcchias he appears as Sokanobkonneus or 
Sokonnokonnis|* and at CVoirodilopolis-Arsinod and Tebtunis 
as Sokopichonsis.* At Kararis, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded building dedications under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, Vespasian, and ^’ommodus, Sebek was known as 
PcteHuuchos,^® a name found also at Kerkeosiris,^^ and possibly 
ap)>I!ed to the god at his chief temple at Arsino6.i* The 
crocodile-god might also be addressed by other titles than that 
of Sebek or compounds of it; for instance, Phemnoeris or 
Phembroeris Is described as belongiiig to this group.i* and 
similarly Pnepheros of Karanis and '[i^eadelphia ; but the 
catalogue of bis local names does not throw light on his worship. 

(3) The position of Sebek as regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the hippopotamus- 
goddess Taurt. As has been mentioned above, 
this goddess was nominally identified with the 
Greek Athene ; but in actual practice she seems to 
have been worshipped independently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hiniio- 
potamus ; and, if it seemed advantageous to mm 
to pay homage to Taurt, he addressed her as 
Thoeris. 

It is very doubtful, however, whether in such 
cases as those of Bes, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian worship 
by the Greek worshippers which would produce a 
result described as Grteco- Egyptian. The utmost 
that can be traced is in the modification of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a siiiiilar modification, in rarer examples, might be 
cited in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to he mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5. The decay of the Greek element. — The attempt 
of the earlier Ptolemies to plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like their attempt to Hellenize 
the country, was doomed to failure ; the imported 
elements in the gods and in the human poimlation 
were alike absorbed and disappeared. By the 3rd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except perhaps in Alexandria, had become practi- 
cally indistinguishahle from the mass of the natives 
of Egyptian race, and in the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shared their worship. 

(1) The clearest illustration of the recrudescence 
of native religious ideas may he found in the ease 
of Osiris. He should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely supplanted by Sarapis. But, 
as has already been seen, at Abydos, Osiris held his 
ground, at any rate amongst the Egyptian-speaking 
part of the population, and apparently his worship 
was so far recognized that Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos ; “ his name appears in demotic 
inscriptions as the equivalent of that of Sarapis 
in Greek ; *® occasionally even Greek inscriptions 
of homage on the ternple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis.” There are other in- 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

3 Gfriech. Urk. Btfrl. 1, 149, «tc. 

• GGN, 1892, p. 632 ; Hermathena, xxi. (189151 162. 

» Milne, Hist, of Egypt, v. 186. * ZA xxxi. (1898) 88. 

» Griech. Urh. Bert 229, 230, 296 ; P. Land. 868. 8. 

• P. Tubt. 60. 10, 63. 18, 84. 92, 98. 28. 

7 P. Tebt. 116, 10, 24. » P. Fay. 18. 8, 137. 1. 

• Ann. Serv. Ant. x. (19101 166; Griech. Urk. Berl. 1023. 6. 

W EE FM, ‘ Fayum Towns,' p. 32 ; Griech. Urk. Berl, 707. 8. 

11 P. Tebt. 63. 26, 84. 73, 98. 30. 1* P. Tebt. 88. 18. 

» Griech. Urk. Berl. 471. 6; P. Tebt. 87. 108. 
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altar is dedicated to Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis ; * at Oxyrhynchus in Homan times there 
was an Osireiun as well as^ a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly (jollege served Thoeris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osiris with other gods;* and a late Ptolemaic 
inscrijition from Theadelphia in the Fayum shows 
that an Osireion existed there also. • About the end 
of the IsL cent. A.D., however, Osiris appears to be 
recovering the honours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old Egyptian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to give water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotic texts, begins to occur in a 
(rreek version also, without any translation of 
Osiris into Sarapis and in the magical papyri of 
the next two or three centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,* while Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival can be traced in the cases 
of Anuhis and Horus as against their Alexandrian 
equivalents liermanubis and Harpokrates; and 
IHs ha<i never been thoroughly Hellenized. In all 
three instances it is the Egyptian deity who recurs 
in the magical texts and remains a god of power 
long after the general acceptance of Christianity 
in the country : Isis and Homs are mentioned 
side by side with Jewish archangels and Jesus 
Christ.* 


The importance of this apparent revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in the Roman period may perhaps 
be somewhat exaggerated at present by the com- 
parative paucity of records concerning tiie worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the Greek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of documentary evidence as to the State religion 
and the gods wmo w^ere preferred by the upper and 
middle classes. But there must always have been 
a large substratum of fellahtn who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs,' as well as the old language, 
persisted. Demotic texts are few in number an<l 
usually unimportant in content, as compared with 
those in Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Roman 
periods ; but they testify to a survival of the 
Egyptian tongue with sufficient vigour to enable 
it to recover its position not only as a national but 
as an official language when the external sanction 
of Greek was withdrawn. Similarly, there must 
have been a steady adherence to the old forms 
of worship among the peasantry, which is not 
recorded on moniiiiients, but wnich caught the 
attention of Roman writers, and which the early 
Fathers of the Christian Church had to combat ; 
for instance, the attacks of Clement point to a 
prevalence of animal-worship which would never 
De suspected from any Greek inscriptions; and it 
was this persistent belief which reappeared in the 
Egyptian magic of modem times. 

nummary . — The official Grmco-E^ptian worship 
was based on the Alexandrian triad of Sarapis, 
Isis, and Harpokrates. Only in the first of these 
three deities was the non- Egyptian element of 
material importance, and all derived the greater 
part of their local acceptance by inheritance from 
the native reli^don. The Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently offered homage in the Egyptian 
shrines, addressing the god by a Greek name chosen 
on a superficial system of equation ; or, if Uie par- 
ticular deity could not readily be identifieci with a 
Greek equivalent, they were ready to adopt the 
Egyptian name. Meanwhile the native [»easantry 
adhered to their old gods, and their faith gradu- 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hellenic elements which Iiad been introduced, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis- 
tinctively Egyptian. 

J RA, 1887, p. 214. * F. 0«y. 241. 10, 18. 

» KUo, xii. fl012J 874. 

^ e.f . Alexandria J/u«. Cat., ' Isor. gr. • rom.,' noi. 882, 841. 

• e.g, P. Land. 121, passim. 

• ZA xxxii. 11804] 47 ff. 


No attempt has been made, in the present article, to traoe 
the development of tJtie worship of Egyptian gods outside 
%ypt. The reason for this is that tlio cults of Isis, Osiris, 
Sarapis, and Anubis, when transplanted bo Greece or Italy, 
ceased to be Es[yptian. The account of the festival at Oorinth 
given by Apuleius contains hardly anything that would be 
recognizable as Egyptian, apart from mere names. 

Incidentally, however, it may be noted os significant that at 
Rome, and in the West generally, Osiris rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis. In the Greek parte 
of Asia, and to a certain extent in European Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under Ptolemaic influence ; but, when the 
Romans bad readied the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the fore again. 

LrrsRATUiiB. — An excellent summary account of Egyptian 
religion in the Grssoo-Roman period is given in A. Erman, 
Handbook of Egyptian Reli^ion^ tr. A. S. Griffith, London, 1»C7. 
The fullest treatment of existing materials in regard to organi- 
zation of worship is in W. Otto, Priester und Tempel im hel- 
lenistiscken Xgypter^ Leipzig, 1906-08 ; J. Kaerst, GeschichU 
des heUenistischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, IdOl, has a very good 
review of the philosophical atmosphere in which the cult of 
Sarapis developed, in bk. v. ch. 6 ; see especially pp. 266-280. 

For the worship of Egyptian gods outside Egypt, see G. 
Lafaye, Hist, du eulte des divinitis d'Alexundrie flora de 
VEgyptSt Paris, 1884, and A. Rtisch, de Serapide et I side in 
Grcscia cultis, Berlin, 1906 ; also W. Dreader in JHum. Ztsehr. 
xxi. [1889] 1 - 284 , on ‘Isis and Sarapis in Asia Minor,* and the 
catalogue of localities of Isis-worship abroad, in Roscher, s.o. 
‘Isis.’ The chapter on Egypt in F. Cumont, The Oriental 
Religiona in litnnan Payauimn^ Eng. tr., Chicago, 1911, pp. 73- 
102, gives a valuable account of the influence of Egyptian beliefs 
at Rome. J. G. MlLNE. 

GRAIAI. — The Graiai (Fpaiat, ‘old ones*), or 
Phorkides, first appear in Hesiod {Theog. 270-273) 
as daughters of the sea-deities Phorkys and Keto, 
and sisters of the three Gorgons. They are beauti- 
ful (unless in line 270 KaWurdprjos should be read, 
referring to their mother only), and well-dressed, 
one being eflxrirXos and the other KpoK&n-eirXos. They 
are also white-haired from birth (is yepsrrjs woXidr ; 
hut lines 271-2 are conmionly ()l)elized by modern 
editors. It is, ho>vever, unlikely that this phrase 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider the two 
lines genuine, removing all difficulty by reading 
6&yarpas for Ypalas in line 270). Two sisters only 
are named by Hesiod — Pephredo (v.l. Pemphredo 
or Tephredo or, in other writers, Memphredo or 
Pephncloor Pejihrodo) and Enuo ; but it is probable 
that a third name — Deino o’* Dino — should be sub- 
stituted for the word edvetrXov in line 273. In the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
Crorgons, and gives very briefly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend ; but he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GOROON). In 
iEschylus {Prom. Vine, 793-797) both sets of sisters 
have oeeome monsters (Wpara), living in the Gor- 
gonian of Kisthene, which was in the far 

West, or possibly in the far East.* His Phorkides 
are three aged maidens (drjvaial g6pat), swan-shaped 
{KVKv6/j.op4>oi)t witli one eye and one tooth in com- 
mon, never shone upon oy sun or moon. To this 
must he added a statement in the lost Phorkide* 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes [Catasterismi, 22) and the poet 
Hyginus (A sir. ii. 12), that they were wpo^t/Xaxet 
of the Gorgons ; the same [ilay also alluded to a 
cave (iEsch., ed. Sidgwick, frag. 261 f.). yEschy- 
lus’s epithet kvkp6)m>p<Pol seems inconsistent with his 
fiov65ovT€s ; and it is suggested that the resemblance 
to swans should be taken as jjartial or vague rather 
than exact, or that some lost word, such as kvkv 6’ 
ipopKoi (swan-white), should he substituted ; the 
paronomasia would he quite in ^^schylus’s manner. 
In iEschylua the Gorgons too have become ripara, 
not only winged, hut ^paKovrSfiaWoi and ^poroarvyett ; 
and the sight ox them is fatal to life. 

After this, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, their sisters disajipear from extant 
Greek literature till the time of tlie mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Pherecydea, makes them 
in some way guardians of the Gorgons ; Perseus 

1 A acholiaat in the OodL lied, of iEsohylus lays vaguely l 
Aifidm fj AlOwiruKS. 
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snatchei away the common eye and tooth while 
thm are being passed round, and then restores 
them in exchange for instructions how to find the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain the magic 
cap, shoes, and sword. Palacphatus {de Ittcred, 32) 
makes the Graiai reveal to I’erseus the way to the 
Gorgons. Hyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed of the cap and shoes ; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
Tritonian lake. There are unimportant varia- 
tions of detail in writers such as Tzetzes, Ovid, 
Nonnus, etc. (see the references in Roscher). 

The Graiai very seldom figure in art. Miss 
Harrison describes (ProZ<!< 7 . to Gr. Rel., Cambridge, 
1903, pp. 194-96) and figures (fig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxis in the Central Museum at Athens, on which 
they are represented with dolphins, accompanied 
by Phorkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (who is 
waiting to snatch the eye from two of them while 
the third holds the tooth) ; they appear to be 
young and lovely. Miss Harrison says this is the 
only known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Rapp (Roscher, i. 1737 f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s interpretation of an incised stone and 
an amphora (the latter in the British Museum) as 
representing ‘ Perseus and Grain’ ; but he attaches 
more importance to an Etruscan mirror as described 
in the sale catalogue of the Castellani Collection at 
Rome in 1884. 

From the above facts it is clear that the mythus 
of the Graiai was conflated and possibly contami- 
nated at a very early period ; it probably varied to 
some extent with the attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent explanation. Their parentage, com- 
plexion, swan -shape or colour, and association with 
dolphins connect them with the sea ; sea-gods are 
also credited with mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are frequently of venerable appearance. The 
Gorgons also have marine affinities, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (see J. C. 
Lawson, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion^ Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). Hermann 
{Opusc, ii. [1827] 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide- goddesses, translating their 
names as ‘Auferona* and ‘Inferona,’ apparently 
from 4>ip€Lv and Similarly, ancient etymologists 
derived 4»op<ci>f from ; or may be 

from tppUraaff and from ivatut (of sound). 

Their whiteness is easily connected with sea-foam. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds ; and the 
epithets of Hesiod suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright clouds of fine weather and 
especially the sunset (/cpoK6ireirXoj), v/hile their 
sisters the Gorgons personify the dark clouds of 
storm and rain. Tnis view was advocated by 
Roscher, and is apparently supported by Rapp, 
who sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the baleful glance of the 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning and its apparent 
passage from cloud to cloud. The Gorgons also 
seem to be credited with a single eye, possessed in 
common, by a scholiast on ASsch. Prom, Vine, 793. 
Mannhardt {Germ, MytheUi Berlin, 1858, p- 217, 
ZE, 1875) interprets the eye as the ray of sunlight ; 
while Tylor {Prim, Cult,\ 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Gorgons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, past, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. With these theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots of irip.4>i^ and and Mta The 

v,l, reipp 7 }d(S> would mean ‘ the ashen-coloured, and 
might apply either to waves or to clouds. So might 
the third name Aipti), if from dlvri, but it is more 
probably A9imu> from 5eip6s. 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
volcanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
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generally held that the hideous head or mask of 
the latter — theropyoivetovor VopyeLrj ire^aXiiof Horn. 
Od. xi. 633 — is not an original feature of them at 
all, but an dTrorpdvaiop of Oriental, and probably 
Hittite, origin, introduced into Greece at>out the 
end of the 8th cent., and perpetuated in many 
various types. This conlfation would not be 
difficult to account for if the Gorgons were origin- 
ally storm-cloud goddesses capable of malignant 
glances of lightning; but it may well be due, in 
the first place, to some etymological confusion 
between names of similar sound. On these lines 
the latest mythologists, such as Miss Harrison {op. 
rit.), rf'gard the Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triads of sea- or cloud-goddesses and as by-forms of 
each other, perhaps distinguished as causing good 
or bad weather. The eye and tooth symbolize their 
potency, which can be transmitted from one quar- 
ter to anedher ; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the ‘external soul.’ At an early 
period, probably long before AEschylus, the Gorgons 
acquired alien characteristics, and their duplicates, 
the Graiai, were then worked into the Perseus 
legend in various ways. But some points in 
Aeschylus’s description would still remain obscure, 
such as the swan-shape and the avoidance of light 
by residence in a hole or cave ; and these may be 
inventions of his own to make them monsters 
(reparciJecr^at). 

Literature. —The article by A. Rapp In Roscher’t Lexikont 
1. 1729-1788, is full of referencee to obscure Gorman disser- 
tations on the Phorkidcs and Gorgons, but does not contain 
the latest views. G. Glotz (in Daremberg-Saf^^lio, ii. 2 ) is more 
concise, but he explains the point about the ro/yyu»vttoy. Amone 
older books, the most important are G. F. SchSmann, ae 
Phorcyns ^usque familia, Leipzif?, 1858, and W. H. Roscher, 
Gorgonm und Verwandtes, do. 1879. See also art. Gorooee 
above, and in other dictionaries ; and E. S. Hartland, Legend 
qf Pereeutt London, 1896, paeaim. 

H. E. T). Blakiston. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY.— i. Term and idea.— 
The most familiar use of the word ‘ Grail,’ though 
probably not the most ancient or accurate, applies 
it to the cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper. 
There is more literary support for a different inter- 
pretation — the vessm in which Joseph of Ari- 
mathssa collected the blood from the wound-prints 
of Jesus ; this vessel is sometimes, though not 
always, identified with a chalice or dish used at 
the Supper. Sometimes, again, the Grail seems 
to be a platter ; or a reliauary to contain the 
Host ; or a stone, as in Wolfram ; or a * rich 
Grail,’ undefined, but apparently a food -producing 
talisman. Derivations of the word vary as much 
as deiiiiitions of its meaning. The best authenti- 
cated traces it to the Latin crater (cup), through 
the forms cratalis and gradalis, A derivation 
suggested by the Grail romancers themselves {e,g, 
Robert de Borron) is the root pr^. — the vessel 
being named from the pleasure it gives to those 
who behold it ; cf. the much quoted sentence from 
Helinandus (Migne, PL ccxii. 815) : 

* Gradalis autem eive Gradale Gallioe dicitur scutella lata, at 
aliquantulum profunda, in qua pretiosae dapes cum suo Jure 
divltil>us solent apponi g^radatim . . . et dicitur vulipari nomine 
Qraalz, quia grata et acc»>tabilis est.' 

Paulin Paris {Les Romans de la table ronde^ Paris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes an eighth -century story, which, 
if its authenticity could oe established, would give 
a new derivation and definition together — of a 
Liber Gradalis ^ the adjective fieing akin to the 
Gradual of the Roman Church. The whole sub- 
ject, alike in its ultimate origins and in its inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is * all covered over with a luminous moud,’ 
and there is room W much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elnsiveness 
and cliangefulness baffles the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it hafUed the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision and is gone before he has time to 
question it ; and he who sets forth to write of it 
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make a strange confusion when brought together. 
Thus we get a loosely-connected mass of incident 
fP 1 u lieroes—Perceval, Gawain, and 

Galahad. We niay set Galahad on one side as 
probably a late invention. He appears in 
the Queste and Grand St. Graal. To this fact is 
jMrhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
Walter Map — possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Heniyr n, • more likely in order to detach the story 
from its earl^r somewhat pagan associations and 
make^ the claim of the Church to the story more 

g lausible because of the saintliness of the knight. 

rawain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conte of Chretien, Gawain is an understudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Miss 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two different stories which have fused, and that 
Gawain is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion between 
Gawain and the rest of the poem is in Wolfram 
than in Chretien de Troyes. Persistent features — 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question * Cui on servit ?* associated with it — are : 
(a) The Vengeance Quest : the hero sets out wdth 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or uncle 
— a quite human and, therefore, primitive note. 
(6) The Unspelling Quest : the hero visits a be- 
spelled castle, where he finds either simply super- 
natural beings such as the maidens or those — 
neither gods nor men — who linger under a spell 
from which only a mortal who has attained a 
certain heroic level can release them. The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things. If he 
fails, the castle vanishes or he leaves it unnoticed 
and unhelped. This is obviously a contribution 
from the childhood of the world, when mortals 
were half-aware of supernatural powers, with whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal, (c) The Great 
Fool Tale : this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. It takes various forms, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is generally the story of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in consequence 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways ; he returns to that world 
and, in spite of his want of knowledge, finds his 
way back to the hero-band to which his father be- 
longed ; and, in time, proves himself to be the 
greatest of them all. The appropriation of this 
well-known folk-tale for either simple or complex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whether 
the writer had in mind a merely charming romance 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either the Perceval of Chretien’s courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spiritual allegory, (cf ) 
The Fisher-king \ the wounded king of the Grail 
castle is found fishing while he waits for his de- 
liverer. Apart from the Grail itself, and the 
‘ question,’ this has been probably the most per- 
plexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have b^n 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari- 
ous ways ; but all are acknowledged to be not 
entirely satisfactory. There is, for instance, a 
possible link with the fish as the Christian symbol, 
the fish itself appearing in the ‘EarW History’ as 
that which, caught and laid on the Table, divided 
the pure from the inmure among those who were 
fed by the Grail. There is also the Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all. there is even the Babylonian story of Adana, 
the wise one and fisher (cf. W. Staerk, CTfter den 
Ursprung der Grallegende^ Tiibingen and Leipzig, 
190C p. 66). («) The Lan^e^ th^ Sword, and 
Disht of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks 
next to the Grail in importance. The sword u 
sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Quew, 
but elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very uncertain. Indeed, there is some 


reason for suspecting that the romancers had taken 
over the sword and the dish with little conception 
as to what they w'ere or might signify. 

^ Sources.— -As has been indicated, there is no 
primary form of the literature now known to bo 
extant; and there has been much specubition as 
to sources and originals. It may be taken as 
fairly certain that the Evangel ium Nicodemi or 
Gesta Pilati (A.D. 425) is an early source of the 
Joseph of Anmatha'a stories. Surmises based on 
internal evidence suggest among sources that have 
disappeared : (o) a posMible lost Latin original from 
which Chretien, Gautier, and Robert de Borron 
may have drawn, and which Walter Map (to whom 
the MSS abcribe the Queste) may have compiled ; 
this, it is even thought, might have been the Book 

Philip of Flanders ^ which is spoken of in the 
Prologue to Chretien ; (5) a lost poem by Kyot 
or Guiot, to whom Wolfram, scorning Chretien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
North French poem, the Saone de Nansay, has been 
used in evidence of the existence of some such poet) ; 
(c) a lost Brutus : Robert de Borron in his merlin 
refers to an ‘estoire de Bretagne que on appelle 
Brutus, que Messire Martin de Uocester translata.’ 
As has been shown above, all these problematic 
sources would again be dependent for their ulti- 
mate origin on a mass or traditional tales pre- 
served and passed on by the bards of the time, of 
whom Master Blihis or Bleheris, referred to in 
Hhe Elucidation,’ may possibly have been one. 
The contact between East and West, and the especi- 
ally close touch between England and F ranee, in 
the century from which these stories come, makes 
the field of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and the search for origins extremely perplexing. 

(1) Celtic theory. — In 1838 the publication of 
Lady Guest’s The Mahinogion ; from the Llyfr Cock 
of Hergest and other ancient Welsh MSS called 
attention to the marked similarii^ of incident be- 
tween the three Welsh tales {The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erhin, Peredur the 
Son of Evrawc) and three Romances of the French 
trouvfere Chretien de Troyes (Yvain, le chevalier 
au Lion, Erec, and Le Conte del GrcuU). The bear- 
ing of this similarity on research into the history 
of the Grail story was at once seen by scholars, 
who divided themselves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (6) the Continental school ; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales were the earlier, and 
the other that the birth-place of the tales was not 
Wales but Armorica, whence they reached Chretien 
de Troyes. Among the leading exponents of the 
Insular school were Gaston Paris and A. Nutt ; and 
of the Continental school, Foerster and Golther. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic theoxj has pre- 
vailed. The essence of that theory is that the 
stories — a proto- Mahinogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the medium 
of the Breton lais, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Chr6tien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mahinogion. A. Nutt, in his Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), 
has nven many instances of what he regards as 
conclusive proofs that the Mahinogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their primitive sim- 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
in the French cycle nave affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot be overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory. — The names of Gaster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hyrothesis 
that the sources of the story are to be found in the 
East. By them it is connected with the famous 
Alexander-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, eharaeteristies which 
lend themselves to this theory. Rich Eastern 
colouring appears in most of the stories ; there is 
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•lio an Oriental eon version legend ; and Wolfram’s 
Parsiva/ has many features of this kind, including 
the introduction of Prester John and the Knights 
Templar. Most scholars, however, have rejected 
the tlieory on the ground that the mere existence 
of kindred myths proves little. The Crusades, too, 
with their continual movement between East and 
West, while explaining many Eastern features, 
make it impossible to b^e any oricin-theory simply 
on Oriental colouring. W. »taerk, in his treatise 
(cited above), p. 44 ff., deals with the connexion 
between the sacramental cup and the wonder- 
dispensing vessel, and points out, with many inter- 
esting examples, the place of Babylonian myth in 
shaping ‘ the ground-tone in that Gnostic-Oriental 
circle of ideas out of which Judaism and Christi- 
anity equally have drawn deeply * (p. 47). 

(3) Natwre^cult theory, — One special ingredient 
among those suggesting an Eastern origin is very 
clearly marked— an apparent affinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This becomes more important when one notices 
that this resemblance is plainest in forms of the 
story adjudged by criticism on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, partly or wholly restored to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health : there is an obvious suggestion 
of ‘ Tammuz yearly wounded/ and of observances 
of Nature’s annual decay and resurrection, which 
were not only wide-spread but, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The parallel becomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legends — sometimes a weep- 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all in the Grail castle : in the Peredur there is the 
weeping and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself.^ These affinities were first noticed by Sim- 
rock and Martin, but have been more completely 
worked out by Miss Weston in an article on *The 
Grail and the Rites of Adonis’ (FL xviii.. Sept. 
1907), and in her second vol. on The Legend of Sir 
Perceval, 

(4) Initiation theory, — Blended with these ele- 
ments there are others which suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies. 
There is edmost always in the Grail story a oues- 
tion to be asked by the hero ; he fails to aslc it, 
and draws upon himself the curses of the people of 
the wasted land ; or he asks it partially, and the 
blight is but partially lifted ; by and by he comes 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by the ‘ secret words ’ which in some of the later 
forms of the story are confided to the successful 
Grail- winner ; and by * the changes of the Grail,* 
beheld by king Arthur, *in five several manners 
that none ought to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to tell openly but he to whom 
God hath mven it* {.High History, ii. 112 ). The 
theory has been suggested that here we have the 
remnants of an initiation legend — the failure to ask 
the question representing an initiation manquie. 
The theory is difficult to prove: vagueness and 
mystery are of the essence of the incident ; but it is 
difficult to account otherwise for the fact that the 
question-element is so central and so persistent. 

5 . Christianization.— The Christian element in 
the Grail stories now remains to be considered. 
This includes the whole * Early History ’ material 
—the story of Joseph of Arimathssa and his de- 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins- 
man Brons or his son Josephes. It also includes 
^e Christianized details, which vary in quantity 
in different forms of the story. Sometimes this 

1 Of. Ezk gi4; J. Q. Fraser, Adonis, AUU, Osiris^, London, 
1007, p. Off., Ths Dying God, 1011, p. 268ff. 


element is very scanty: in the Diu Cr6ne it is 
practically absent ; in the Thornton Syr Percyvelh 
there is nothing except that the Knight goes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, again, the 
documents abound in Christian symbolism or allu- 
sion : even in the Mabinogion, one comes across 
nuns, paternosters, baptism. Good Friday ; in the 
Perlesvaus there is a strong tincture of asceticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
ecclesiastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin knights, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a heathen. It may now be taken as an 
accepted result of scholarship that these Christian 
elements represent transformations or fusions com- 
paratively late in the history of the Grail idea, and 
do not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
which is much more likely to be found among the 
elements alluded to in the preceding paragraphs. 
It is conceivable that a talisman in the form of a 
vessel or otherwise,^ and already reverenced on 
other grounds, might be changed into the Chalice 
of the Last Supper by contact with Christian influ- 
ence, just as the shrines of certain pagan goddesses 
were absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
is inconceivable that the process should work the 
other way — that a vessel hallowed by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-producing talisman ; it is unthinkable that 
the Holy Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
be turned to the uses of a mere vengeance-quest, 
as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail idea. 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
the non-Christian traditions and accomplished the 
great fusion. Something of this must have been 
due to the Gospel of Nicodemus (see above ; also 
HDB iii. 644 if.), which had been known in the 
West for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
due to the Crusades ; in Miss Weston’s words 
{Legend of Sir Perceval, ii. 267), 

* all eyes were turned to Jerusalem ; and the effort to wrest the 
Holy Places, the site of the Death and Burial of the Redeemer, 
from the hands of the infidel captured the imagination of all 
i Christendom. Relics of the Passion, fragments of the Cross, 

I the Nails, the Crown of Thorns, were making their wav in a 
I continuous procession to Europe ; the Holy Ijance had been 
! discovered at Antioch ; numerous places boasted the possession 
I of the Holy Blood.’ 

It was very natural that a story of a lance and 
cup should take on a new colouring from the things 
which were moving Christendom, and that a hero 
whose primal quest bad been for vengeance on an 
enemy or for the removal of an evil 8j)ell should 
have his goal transfigured, without always losing 
all trace of its former character. One of the spots 
where the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
where the * sang real^ was believed to be preserved, 
was F4camp.* It is possible and probable that this 
was one of the most definite points of contact be- 
tween the Christian and non-Christian traditions. 
But if that was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
matter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
taken place when the Christianized story crossed 
the Channel and touched again the borders of the 
Wales from which, before its baptism, it had 
emerged. The reign of Henry II. (1164-89) coin- 
cides with three noteworthy things: the climax 
of the ' sang real ’ interest at F4camp ; the attempt 
to utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
tion of wild Wales ; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
of Britain against Rome, resisted by Thomas k 
Becket, There was thus a strong inducement to 
Christianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
Glastonbury as the home of the sacred Chalice ; 

I Tbs much dlscuusd stone In WoUrsm may have been a 
Teeeel out from stone. The saoro mUine at Genoa was said to 
have been out from an emerald. 

* In 1171 the rello was discovered In a pillar, and exhibited 
I above the High Altar of the Abbey. See Le Roux de Unoeyt 
' JBSssai sur Vawaye ds Fieamp, Rouen, 1840, p. 79 ff. 
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and the ambitions and necessities of Henry ii. may 
have helped to give the legend its final form and 
home. It was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of Glastonbury should rival tliat of any Continental 
shrinBy and that the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

^ The Grail legendSy however thoroughly Chris- 
tianizedy always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ; 
they never fully or universall}" received the sanc- 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for 
in different ways—by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the British Cnurch ; or because 
th^ were so largely coloured by the adveuturesy 
andy thereforcy by the reputationy of the Knigiits 
Temnlar ; or because they embodied elements de- 
rived from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
the theme was possibly intensified by the con- 
troversy regarding the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re- 
sentmenty and the Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans’ ingenious reading of one form of 
the story — ^in which he interprets the Fisher-king 
as the ropCy Perceval as DominiCy Galaliad as 
FranciSy the wasted land as Britain under the 


interdicty etc. — isy if unconvincing as an interpre- 
tationy at least a proof of the ease with which the 
story can be made to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6. Significance and symbolism. — Is there any 
hypothesis which would unify these different ideas, 
and which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
unconsciously, might have served for a basis of 
fusion? The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life : it is sulliciently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites were concerned with the death and the quick- 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries were the expression of the human hunger 
for the supreme secret, and a promise of its satis- 
faction. May not some forms of this quest, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden themselves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about the quests of heroes, the deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the achievements of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an- 
other line of development the story of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted by the s^ramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Visio Dei vita hominis ; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrifice. So the 
two life-quests met, being aided in their fusion at 
once by certain convenient resemblances of exter- 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not least by underlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in- 
spired music, poetry, and art ; and an abiding 
symbol for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim humanity. Seen from dift'erent stand- 
points, the Grail became the emblem of moral 
purity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 
heroism, or of gracious charity ; the radiance^ of 
it became the radiance of that ultimate perfection 
which allures those who struggle and r^ards 
those who attain. It is noteworthy that Robert 
de Borron, before the tradition had time to ^ 
deeply ecclesiasticized, and Richard W agner, who 
haa no special ecclesiastical interest to 
should alike be able to see the spiritual sipiifi- 
eance of the Grail idea. While the symbol has 
■till a special meaning for 


*OodIy heartt) that, (Trails of xold, 

Still the blond of faith do hold,* 

it alfM> expresses in the mr>8t comprehensive way, 
by virtue of its ancient origins and devious wan- 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human spirit. 


LrrsRATuas. — In addition to the books and articles mentioned 
above in text end notes, aee Lit. appended to art. Arthur. 
Artuuriam CrOLa Of those mentioned there, the ino8t utieful 
in the present connexion are thoMr of Birch- Hirschfeld, A. 
Nutt, and Jessie L. Weston. £. Wechssler(I>U! Sof/e v. heiL 
OracU, Halle, 1 gri ves a very complete bi blio(j^aphy. See also 
J. L. Weston’s second vol. of Sir Pfroeval StxulUn, Ix)ndon, 
1909; A. Nutt’s smaller iKjok (popular, hut sutticient). The 
Legend* of the Holy Grails do. 19U2 ; Sebastian Evans, in 
Quegt qf the Holy Grail, do. 1898; A. E. Waite, The Hidden 
Church of the Holy QraU, do. 1909: Paul Hag^en, Der Oral, 
Strassburjr, 1900 ; cl. also an art. by A Nutt, in FLR iv. (1881), 
on the Gonnexion between the Qrail stories and J. Q. von Hahn’s 
’Aryan Expulsion -and- Return - Formula.’ Amonv modem 
poetical expressions of the Orail idea, the most striking, next 
to Tennyson’s, is that of R. S. Hawker, The Quest of the 
Sangraal (an unfinished frat^ment., Exeter, 1884 ; reprinted in 
Poetical Worbs, London, 189lA. A fine practical and honuletical 
treatment is ^iven by J. H. Skrine, in Sermons to Pastors and 
Masters, London, 1910^. 211 fl. 

J. M. E. Ross and Margaret Rosa. 

GRANTH (Skr. qrarUh{a) * book,’ ‘ treatise,’ 

* code,’ or ‘ section ’ [l^latts, Hindustani Dictionary ^ 
London, n.d., s.v.]). — The term aranth is applied 
generally to any book, especially to a religious 
book. In the Sikh religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh scriptures, which 
comprise two main parts : (1) the Adi (or ‘ original’) 
Granth, which was compiled by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh guru, from the writings of B&b& Nfinak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other religious 
reformers ; and (2) the Dasam Pftush&hl dh Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasam Granth), or ‘ Granth of the 
tenth P&dshfth,’ viz. Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
and last guru of the Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1) ; but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist seations of the Sikh commmiity. From 
Granth is derived granthi, * an expounder of the 
Sikh scriptures,’ ‘a reader or custodian of the 
Granth * (aee Ernst Trumpp, The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Sitcfts, London, 1877 ; and 
Max Arthur Macaulifl'e, The Sikh Religion: its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 
Oxford. 1909). 

The Adi Granth in its present form was com- 
piled by Guru Arjun (1581-1606), but after his time 
some of Teg Bahfidur’s verses were added to it, 
with a single distich of Guru Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant writings 
of tne earlier gurus} but also those of many 
hhagats, or devotees, such as R&mfi.nanda and his 
disciples, Dhanni the Jatt, PipA, Ravidftsa, Kabir, 
and Sainu, as well as Shaikh Farid, the Muslim 
and Nfimadeva. Those of the last-named are 
ox special linguistic interest, as he is considered the 
first Marftthi writer. Further, Guru Arjun ap- 
pears to have added a number of pane^rics 
composed for the occasion by various bha^t^ i^hdts, 
or professional bards), but these are of little 
interest.* The Granth itself comprises a Japjl, 
or introduction, by Nfinak himseli, the So-daru, 
or extracts from the R&g Asa and Rd^ Gujari^ 
which are used as an even-song by the Sikhs,* the 
So-purkhu, or further extracts from the Rag Asd, 
by Guru R&m D&s, and the Sd-hild, or extracts 
from the Rdgs Gaufi, Asd, and Dhandsari,* which 


1 B&bft NiARk, Aiigad, Amar Dfts, and R&m D&b, predeoesson 
of Arjun. 

SMacRuliffe desoribei these m panegyrics of bards who 
attended on the gurus or admired their cliaraoters. 

* The So-dar or So-daru is classed by Macauliffe as one ai 
the Rahirds, a collection of the hymns recited at sunset by ths 
Sikhs. The hymns in this collection were composed by tbs 
Gurus N&nak, Anoar D&s, B&m D&s, and Arjun, in the two modes 

4 To* these Macauliffe (L 269) adds Rdg Oawi PurbL Ths 
So~hiia derives its name from soufon seela, ’the time for sleop,' 
and consists of hymns by Gurus N&nak, B&m D&s, and Arjna, is 
tbs modes statso. 
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are nsed as a prayer before retiring to rest. The 
morning service of the Sikhs consists in the recita- 
tion of the Japji, followed by the Asd hi Wdr, 
which was composed almost entirely by Guru 
Nftnak, though it includes some stanzas by Guru 
Angad. Wdr meant originally a dirge for the 
brave slain in battle, but the term came to mean 
any song of {jraise. Wdrs were composed in stanzas 
called paurist Madders/ which were chanted by 
professional minstrels. The Granth of Guru 
Govind Singh contains his Japn, the Ahal Ustat 
(or praise of the creator), the Vcuihitar Na^ak (or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Guru gives an 


account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the i 
battles in which he had been engaged. His militant 
character is illustrated by the inclusion of three 
abridged translations of the Devi Mahdtmya^ an 
^isode in the Marhanieya Purdn^ in praise of 
Dnrgft, the goddess of war. Then follow the Gydn 
Paroodh (or awakening of knowledge) ; accounts 
of 24 incarnations of the Deity, selected because 
of their warlike character; the Razdre de shahd 
(quatrains in praise of God and in reprobation of 
idolatry and hypocrisy) ; the Shdstar Ndm Mala 
(a list of weapons used in the Guru’s time, with 
social reference to the Creator’s attributes) ; the 
Tria Charitar (or tales illustrating the qualities 
and deceit of women) ; the Zafamdma (an epistle 
of the Guru to Aurangzlb) ; and several metrical 
tales in Persian. According to Trumpp, the body 
of the Granth comprises 30 original Udga^ inclua- 
ing those from which extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a 31st Bdg, called the Jai- 
jdvantit wnich was composed by Teg Bahadur. 
Among these PdgSf or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various gurus, and to each Rag say- 
ings of one or more bhagats are appended, but with- 
out any system or order. The first four Rdgs are 
the most important. MacaulilTe’s account agrees in 
essentials. He describes the hymns of the gurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Rdgs in 
which they were composed, and adds (vol. i. p. li) : 

*Th« first nine Gurus adopted the name Nanak as their nom 

plumeA and their compositions are distinguished by Mahallas 
or guartiers. The Granth Sahib is likened to a city, and the 
hjrmns of each Guru to a ward or division of it. Thus the com- 
positions of Guru Nanak are styled Mahalla one, that is, the first 
ward ; the compositions of Guru Angad the second ward, and 
so on. After the hymns of the Gurus are found the hymns of 
the Bhagats under their several musical measures.* 

But, despite its varied origins, the Granth is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their gurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhog, which 
comprises a number of Shloks, and minor pieces by 
various gurus and bhagats. Owing to the diversity 
of its origins, the book is not written in any one 
language, but in various vernaculars of modem 
India. Thus Namadeva wrote in an old form of 
Marftthl ; and the Brfihman Trilochan closely 
resembled him in style. Jaideo used a curious 
mixture of Sanskrit and the modern vernacular, 
while Ram&nanda’s idiom is the old Hindi, differing 
little, if at all, from that of Kabir and his go- 
disciples. It is curious that, though Nftnak and 


less in imitation of Kabir and the other bhagats, to 
whom they owed so much as religious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e,g, that of 
Govind Singh, which is in pure Hindi, are unintel- 
ligible to the modem Sikhs. 

The metres of the Granth, which is wholly in 
verse, are either old Prftkrit metres or of a later 
tyM, the verses being measured by quantity only 
ana always rhyming. 

I Tbs t«n puriM are regarded by tbs Slkbs is euly oos person, 
the light of the first Guru*s soul beving been transmitt^ to 
eeob of bis suooessors in turn. Of. with this the Sbi'a teecbin 

.LI ^ 


LrrsitATimi.— Trumpp*s tr., es cited in tbe art, tbougb It de* 
serves much of Maoauliffe's criticism for its obscurity, is prefaced 
by a valuable introduction. His notes on the Lexicography of 
the Granth are in the Royal Library at Munich. He publiidiied 
a useful booklet on Die Religion der Sikhi, Leipsig, 1881. Mao- 
auliffe*a work is valuable as reproducing the view of the gydnis, 
or traditional interpreters, of the Granth, but it lacks an 
apparatus eritious, Q, BOSS. 

GRATIS.— See Charitbs. 

GRATITUDE. — There are many human emo- 
tions that can be understood only if taken directly 
in connexion with the social nature of man. They 
presuppose the fact that men dwell together in 
communities — have common interests, share com- 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to be power. To this class belong the tender emo- 
tions— those that are excited by concern or regard 
of one person for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 
parental, filial, and similar affections — love of 
kinsfolk, love of country, and the like ; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; then come the benevolent afl'ections 
or affections of good-will, including sympathy, 
compassion, pity, and so forth ; and last of all 
may be instanced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others jnst enumerated. 

z. Nature and origin. — Gratitude has been de- 
fined as *that delightful emotion of love to him 
who has conferred a kindness on ns, the very feel- 
ing of which is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred’ (Thomas Brown, op, cit. infra, Ixiii). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate ; it does not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We wish to know what is the 
nature of the emotion, whence it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

(1) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
the emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of friendline.S8, affection, and good 
feeling on the part of the benefactor— such mani- 
festation of good-will and kindly consideration for 
the recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati- 
tude s giver and receiver both gain, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as the cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere ‘ bread and 
butter ’ affection ; nor is it tbe prudential * regard 
for favours to come.* These are purely selfish con- 
siderations, marks of an unworthy calculating 
egotism, which debase the emotion and transform 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness — a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous ; the ultimate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so con- 
stituied that affection and unity between persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-will and enmity (all 
indications to the contrary notwithstanding) being 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind as man’s 
ingratitude * (As You Like It, ii. vii. 174 ff. ), Now, 
why! Not simply because the ungrateful man 
does not fully value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because be throws back 
one’s good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
off from a place in his afiections : in him, as Kant 
puts it, ‘ the duties of philanthropy are inverted, 
and the want of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by whom he has been first beloved’ 
(Mstaphysie of Ethics, tr. J. W. Semple, Edin- 
burgh, 1836, p. 306). 

The nature of gratitude is not obscurely indi 
Gated in the fact that ‘ grace ’ and ' latitude * are 
at root one and the same term, ana represent Uie 
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reverse and the obverse aide of the same fact- 
more clearly expressed, perhaps, in Greek, where 
the one word xd/>ts is expressive of both. The 
Greek term shows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and works in the atmosphere of unity 
and love, and is, therefore, a species of * brotherly 
affection.’ ^ 

* hands it is allowed that gratitude is a 

joyful and pleasant emotion, ihough there may be 
in it an element of pain — more especially when it 
begets solicitude for the object of it. But, though 
tMs is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises either from our appreciation of the 
value of the benefit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has sacrificed some* 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre- 
quently comes in to augment the joy which we 
experience, especially when the benefit takes the 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass- 
ing situation. It is equally indisputable that a 
wdl-balanced nature esteems sacrifices that are 
made on its behalf. But, although these facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the intensity 
of the joy that some cases of gratitude exhibit, 
they do not account for the essence of the emotion 
itself. For example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where penury and pinch- 
ing held sway before, necessarily affords pleasure ; 
but he will not be grateful nir it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realizes that it 
was the emlaidiment of benevolence, and that, in 
bestowing it, the giver was also bestowing himself. 
Relief fr(>m pain or suffering necessarily exhilarates 
and satisfies us ; but the exhilaration and satisfac- 
tion become gratitude only when our heart goes 
forth to the person who has conferred the boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre- 
quently grateful, an<l that in a very marked degree, 
for benefits that cost the giver little, or that are 
in themselves of a trifling nature. Why in that 
case we are gratefully affected is because we recog- 
nize that the heart or the giver is embedded in his 
gift. Still further, a benefit is a source of grati- 
tude to a man only so long as lie believes that the 
person who confers it means his good. Let us 
suspect that he has a sinister object in view in 
helping us, and immediately our gratitude is turned 
into indignation and resentment ; he has not been 
giving himself to us in his gift, but has been using 
UB as a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us his slaves and his inferiors. 

(3) From all this it will be at once apparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of admiration — 
admiration, by the recipient, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in his heart to liestqw what 
cannot legally be claimed of him, and who is moved 
by non-selfish or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disinterestedness are by their very nature im- 
pressive, and admiration is conditioned by mutual 
respect. 

(4) From this it wdll be apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to sympathy ; it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. Unless the recipient 
could place himself in imagination in the position 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
intention towards him, gratitude could not arise ; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take home 
to himself the situation and the responding good- 
will and tender affection of the recipient. What 
sympathy does is to enable us to realize ; whereas 
gsatitude is the result of the realization. 

2. Feeling or sense of inferiority.— It has often 
been a question keenly debated, whether gratitude 
does not place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his self-respect, and, conse- 


quently, whether it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old Greek days, it was very much regarded in 
this light ; and one of the characteristics of * the 
high-minded man’ (yjeyo\6ylfvxoi) of Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens to 
pay it back with a greater, so as to escape from 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness. 

* It is hia nature,’ ao we read {Eth, JSie. Iv. 8, 24 f.), * to con- 
fer benefita, bul be la aahamed to receive them ; for the former 
la the part of a auperior, the latter of an inferior. And, when 
he haa received a benefit, he ia apt to confer a (greater in return ; 
for thus his creditor will bc^oino hia debtor, and be in the posi- 
tion of a recipient of liia fav ')ur. It is thouifht, moreover, that 
such men remember those on whom they have oonf erred favours 
better than those from whom they have received them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit is inferior to the benefactor, but such a 
man wishes to be in the position of a superior. So he likes 
to he reminded of the one, but dislikes to be reminded of the 
other.* 

In like manner, Cicero, in the Latin world, dis- 
courses rather coldly on the topic of benefits — 
when they should be received, and how and in 
what manner they should be conferred. As might 
be expected, he views the matter from a shrewd, 
practical, common-sense standpoint, and indulges 
m sage counsel of the prudential stamp, delivered 
from the moralist’s platform, without much feel- 
ing and with little sympathetic interest (see de 
Offiriisy i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his de 
^en^Jieiis^ does not get rid of this feeling of in- 
feriority in the recijiient — subtle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though his treatise be. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘receiver’ indicate two 
difi'erent relationships cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as between recipient 
and beatower; it may, further, be allowed that 
‘it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
when the gift takes the form of a token of good- 
will, in which, therefore, the giver imparts him- 
self, and when the responding gratitude in the 
recipient is the offer of his self in exchange (which 
even sincere ‘thanks’ always implies), there is no 
galling inferiority involved — certainly not such as 
would infringe on one’s self-respect— but an ex- 
change of lo*'e, generous and free, in so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or received. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to our dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it is not derogatory to our dignity to receive a 
benefit from one who is friendly to us and who has 
both the power and tlie will to confer it. As finite 
beings, we are naturally limited in our ability to 
supply our own needs ; and, as members of the 
human race, we are liound to each other in mntual 
obligation from our birth to our death, nobody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, where 
all need help, impose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the otiier hand, if the gift bestowed 
were accepted simply because of its extrinsic value 
— simply because, for example, it is a certain de- 
sirable sum of money — then disparaging inferiority 
would, indeed, be implied in gratitude (we have 
demeaned ourselves); but, inasmuch as the real 
origin of gratitude is to be found, not there, but in 
the gift of the giver’s own self, it is altogether 
different. Hence, paying back the benefit or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
oneself of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it does not actually destroy, the 
noble emotion. The idea of paying back, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
befriend the benefactor, should necessity arise 
and the ability be present— the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of mti- 
tude that it links the recipient to his beneUotor 
in the bonds of love, and tne goodwill in the case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift was not a trne expression of the giver’s self, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while he might accept it (stem necessity 
being laid upon him), he certainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude; 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart — the com- 
mercutl idea has intervened to sj^il the tender 
emotion. It is then that the recipient longs to 
pay back the gift at the earliest moment— to free 
himself of a ^ling burden : be has never had the 
gift as more tnan a loan ; and the longer he keeps 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and deot 
accumulating. 

Tbs process in mtitude might be expreised in physio* 
logical language, after the analogy of reflex action. In order 
to a reflex action, three things are necessary--^ central nervous 
cell (0); an ingoing impulse from a sense surface (A), along a 
sensory or afferent nerve, liberating energy at the centre ; 
an outgoing current (E), consequent on the discharge of enei^y, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re- 
sulting in movement. Precisely so, voiih a certain difference, 
it it m the case of gratitude. It the conscious recipient be 
regarded as the nerve centre (0), then the inflowing current 
from the benefactor (A) creates an immediate response, which, 
however (and here is the distinctive difference), in the first 
instance, traverses the path of the ingoing current in the 
reverse order, back to tine benefactor (A), and then, second- 
arily, manifests itself in active outflow (EV— in readiness to 
serve. 

3. Religious and theistic bearings.— (M The 
true nature of gratitude is strikingly exemplified 
in the realm of religion. In Scripture, God’s 
‘grace* ix^ptt) is represented as poured down on 
men — it comes as expressive of the Father’s love, 
unsolicited and unmerited; it is the Father’s 
affection taking outward beneficent form in rela- 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of this, man’s ‘ grati- 
tude’ also) springs up towards God — it is 

the cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
request, ‘ My son, give me thine heart * : in other 
words, love iias begotten love, and a willing dedi- 
cation of the creature to the Creator is the con- 
sequence — * The law was given by Moses ; CTace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ* (Jn 1”). Here, 
in especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as aU deep joy is. 

(2) Again, the place of gratitude among the 
emotions is a very important one, and its worth 
for human life and in the interests of religion is 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on the one hand — ‘none of us livetn 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself * (Ro 14*') ; 
and, on the other hand, it is the basis of man’s 
true relationship to God and to Jesus Christ. In 
the Christian religion, it means not only the well- 
ing np of affection towards the Heavenly Father 
and the Divine Redeemer, hut also the dedication 
of the believer to the service of the Divine : as the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 
‘Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken, let us have latitude xdpev ; 

EV ‘grace,* RVm ‘thankfulness’), whereby we 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever- 
ence and awe * (12*). This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will and 
readiness to benefit a benefactor in the sphere of 
the human. 

(8) Hence, lastly, gratitude has a distinct re- 
ligious value in relation to theism and theistic 
argument. When the evidence or testimony to 
G^’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laid (as 
it BO frequently is) in human nature, one part of 
that evidence is placed in the emotions (the other 
sources being the intellect and the conscience), 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the least 
impressive for the purpose. Indeed, man’s ‘feel- 
ing of dependence * nas often been represented (as 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistic 
bwief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has 
to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not. 


Yet, feeling of dependence is only the other side 

of gratitude — the Creator giving Himself freely to 

the creature, and the creature responding to the 

significance of this by dedicating hims<df unre- 
servedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
rests in it when found. 

LmaATmta— Aristotle, Nie, Eth, iv. ; Cicero, ds L ; 
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Virtue or Moral Good. London, 1726 (esp. §9 11. and ▼.) ; Adam 

Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. London, 1861, pt. 

ii. 1 1 ; Kant, Metmhysie of Ethiee, Semple’s tr., p. 800 (ed. 
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qf the Human Mind, Edinburgh, 1820, Ixiil. ; A. Bain, The Emo- 

tions and the Willi, London, 189^ pp. 144-146 ; J. Martineau, 

Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1886, ii. 229 ; H. Sidgwick, 
Methode of ^London, 1890; W. L. Davidson, Theism 
as grounded in Human Nature, do. 1898, Lect. tIL ; C. 
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William l. Davidson. 
GREAT MOTHER.— See Mother of the 
Gods. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE.-See Judaism. 
GREAT VEHICLE.— See MahXyXna. 

GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 

[L. R. Farnell.] 

The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may almost be said to have 
been an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains oi litera- 
ture, art, and science, can be recognised as mani- 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
relmon. 

The history of Greek reli^on means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of the various rites, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and communities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious temperament both of the masses and 
of the individuals who emerged from among them 
and of whom some record has been preserv^. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long period of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to ^ive a summary and generiQ account 
of its religion is confronted with the perplexity 
arising from the often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in the different centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will be shown, we 
find in the midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religions psycholo^, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables ns to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

Ancient sources, --- i. Literary. — Our real 
knowledge of any ancient reli^on depends obvi- 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its religious life not only in 
surviving literature, but also m surviving Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an nnnsnally rich material. 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth. In fact, it re- 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek aotivi^ and mental life. This is 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theulogic 
Epic, and which has left us most valuable mateiw 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen- 
tunes B.C. in the Homeric poems, and of the 8th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
* Homeric | hymns ; it is none the less true of the 
great Lync movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose gr^t works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special ‘ hieratic * poets, 
who composed hymns for the service of certain 
mystery-cults, and whose compositions were pre- 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
families that administered them, "fhe sententious 
ethical-political noetry of the 6th cent. — the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon — is instinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of Hellas — the tragic drania'- 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subiect-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaic period — 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and other 
works of Callimachus, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Khodius — is full of antiquarian religious lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose- writers of Greece, the philosophers, 
historians, and orators ; among the philosophers, 
especially to Plato, who more copiously than any of 
the others reveals to us, however much he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-phenomena of 
his period ; among the historians, especially to 
Herodotus, who is the intellectual ancestor of the 
modem anthropologist and student of comparative 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
history is coloured with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of special value for 
our purpose, first because the classical orator was 
more apt than the modem to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to reli|^ous sentiments, re- 
ligion was far more closely interfused with political 
and social life; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
plulosophic writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti- 
ment. 

It is trae then that all the great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to the 
material of our subject. And be.sides the works 
of the great masters, the student has to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitic work of the later 
scholiasts, comnilers, and commentators, which is 
even more replete with the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can be 
built. The study of it is, in fact, aiinost coex- 
tensive with the study of Greek literature. 

But amidst this profusion of material we must 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote direct treatises on the various religious 
phenomena — on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologic and mythologic systems of the Hellenic 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
come down to us are the poems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodic School-— the Works and Days and the 
Theogony — while of parts of the ‘ Homeric * hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities. But it was not till the 
period of scientific activity after Aristotle that 
definite treatises in prose on different departments 
of the national religion began to be rife. A chapter 
on sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for us by Porphyry. The writers of * Atthides,* 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd cent., were special workers in 
this field ; Philocboros, the chief of them, wrote 
•on Festivals,* ‘on Sacred Days,* ‘on Divination,* 
•on the Attic Mysteries*; Istros, the slave and 
friend of Callimachus, on the ‘ ManifestaUons of 


Apollo * and on * the Cretan sacrifices * ; while the 
of Kleidemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear of other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of Hera- 
kleides, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called * Pontikos,^ on * the r oundations of Temples * 
and ‘ on Oracles * ; and n work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the important subject of ‘ In- 
vocation-titles of the gods.* Lastly may be men- 
tioned here a treatise of Apollodoros, irepi Btuiv, 
which, if he is to be identilied with the author of 
the Bibliotheca, was probably a learned account 
of the popular religion rather than a metaphysical 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientific post - Aristotelian 
literature only isolated fra^ients survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, who were, no doubt, more deeply in- 
debted to it than they always acknowledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the work 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apollodoros, 
has been preserved — a rich storehouse of myth and 
folklore with some infusion of aittual cult-record. 
Among the later writers our subject is indebted 
to the geographer Strabo for many incidental ob- 
servations of local cults and ritual, still mure to 
the philosophic moralist and litUrateur, Plutarch, 
a man of earnest religious interest and some powei 
of original thought, who knew the religion of his 
country at first hand and at a time when it was 
yet alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must rank 
high among our ancient authorities his Queestiones 
Grosem and his treatises ‘on the Pythian Oracle* 
and ‘on the Cessation of Oracles.’ Again, much 
desultory but varied information is afforded by the 
compilers Athenseus (in his Deipnosophistai) and 
Stoba^us (in his Florilegium). But of higher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
has been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is the 
Dcscriptio Grascias by Pausanias, composed about 
A.D. 180; fo^ he travelled somewhat os a modem 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. His ruling passion was the study of the 
folk-religion and the religious monuments ; so that 
it is due mainly to him that we know something 
of the village-religion of Hellas as distinct from 
that of the great cities, and can frame working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytheism. 

The lexicographers Harpokration, Hesychios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
in their citation of cult-appellatives, which, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal- 
ing light on the significance and powder of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of the 
complex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
vaiious collections of scholia on the classical toxts 
are a rich ouarry for our reconstmetion of the 
fabric of Hellenic religion. Of chief value among 
these are the scholia on Homer, Pindar, ./Eschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Theocritus, while 
ServiuB* Commentary on Virgil tells us even more 
about Greek cult and mythology than about 
Roman ; and high in this class of our authonties 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the commentary of Tzetzes on Lykophron’s poem 
Cassandra, for nis scholia are charged with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knowledge from 
the controversial treatises of the early Christian 
Fathers, written with propagandist leal in the 
heat of their struggle agamst paganism. They 
reveal to us much of the religion that they strove 
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to overthrow by the exposure of its viciousness 
and its absurdities. But their statements must 
be used with cautious criticism. Their knowledge 
was by no means always at first hand, unless — 
which we rarely know to have been the case — 
they were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who had been bred up in the Grseco-Koman 
polytheism. Their statements, for instance, about 
the Greek mysteries are often vague and uncon- 
vincing, while in their desire to include them all 
in one general condemnation they confuse Ana- 
tolian rites with Eleusinian. And they are pardon- 
ably blind to the often beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher moral elements in the older 
Mediterranean religions. Nevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for prejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Protreptica of Clement, the 
treatise of Amobius adversut Gentes^ of Firmicus 
Matemus de Errore Profanarum. Gentium^ Euse- 
bius* ProBparatio Evanguica, Augustine’s de Civi- 
tote Dei, Athenagoras^ Legatio, must be ranked 
among the primary sources of our history. 

A special but very important chapter in the 
later history of Greek religion is the account of 
the growth and diffusion of the religious brother- 
hoods, especially the Orphic Dionysiac societies. 
For these we have something of direct liturgical 
evidence in the collection of Orphic hymns^ mainly 
the products of the later theosonhic period, but 
throwing light on the theology ana ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
which was engrafted upon Hellenism has been in 
recent times enriched by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Orphic liturgy engraved upon 
gold-leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably a product of the 5th cent. B.G. 

2. Monumental. — The above is a sketch of our 
more important literary sources. The knowledge 
to bo derived from them would on the whole and 
in many important details remain vague and un- 
certain, were it not supplemented ana secured by 
the evidence coming from another source which 
we may term monumental or at most serni-literary 
— the evidence from inscriptions. These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion daring the last 
thirty years ; and have been and are still being 
reducea to order for our special purpose. The 
public inscriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the people, but rather the State 
organization and the exact minutite of ritual and 
sacrifice from which we can sometimes reconstruct 
an image of the inward religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revealed to 
us by these monuments. But the needs and aspira- 
tions of the private man are better attested by the 
private inscriptions attached to ex voto dedications 
or commemorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealth of evidence, there 
seems one thing lacking. Of actual temple-liturgies, 
of formal prayers proffered round the altars, of the 
hymns chanted in the public service, of all that 
might constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fragments of the religious 
lyric of the 7th cent. — to which we may now add 
tne important recent find of the pseans of Pindar ; 
a stronhe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the Elean women ; a 4th cent, paean to Dionysos, 
composed for the Delphic service ; the newly dis- 
covered hymn of the Kouretes in Crete ; a few 
formulae of prayers quoted or paraphrased by later 
writers — au this appears meagre material when 
we compare it with tne profusion of documents of 
the public and private religion that are streaming 
in mm Babylon. 

But, in respect of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is unique. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religions, the greatest artists 
working for the religious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wrought for either public or private pur- 
poses, present us often not only with facts of re- 
ligion and ritual unrecorded in literature, but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
as witnesses to the strength of the religious feeling. 
Therefore the study of Greek religion is ooncernM 
as much with the art and archssology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that with which this article deals will be of more 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologic sequence. We may conveniently dis- 
tinguish four periods: (1) the pre-historic, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B.C., and closing 
with the epoch marked by the Homeric poems ; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 600 B.O., be- 
ginning with the colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the period 
from 600 to 338 B.C., including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Cheeronea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy ; (4) the Hellenistic and Graeco- Roman 
period. The chronologic statement is embarrassed 
by the absence of any record of date for the insti- 
tution and diffusion of most of the cults, and for the 

f rowth of certain religious ideas ; nor can we safely 
ate a religious fact by the date of the author who 
first mentions it : a detail of ritual, a myth, a re- 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
sclioliast may descend from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscriptions do not 
as yet reach back to a period earlier than the be- 
ginning of the 7th century. 

I. The PUE’HISTOHIC period. ^Vot deter- 
mining our view of Greek religion in the second 
millennium B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the poems of Homer and Hesiod are of 
priceless value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained criticism. We depend greatly also on the 
general inductions of comparative religion and 
anthropology, which may sometimes guide us 
rightly in this matter, especially if the anthropo- 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
adjacent communities rather than from the Anti- 
podes. We depend also on the evidence of the 
monuments of the Minoan-Mycensean religion, re- 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now to call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from w^bom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adopted much into their own religion. 

I. Sketch of Homeric religion. — The poems of 
Homer present us with an advanced polytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already corre- 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a supreme god. These divine 
beings are not mere daimones or numina, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Rome, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal ; but rather concrete and individual theo% 
of robust and sharply - defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superhuman sub- 
stance and soul, conceived in the glorified image 
of man. The anthropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Skamandros. Even 
the vague group of nymphs, female daimouM of 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
characterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
'Brides* or ‘Young Women,* which is the root- 
meanmg of Though the gods and goddesses 
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aT 0 shape-shifters, and may manifest or dis^ise 
themselves in the form of any animal,—— birds by 
choice,-— yet their abiding type is human ; nor has 
Homer any clear remembrance of a * cow-faced* 
Hera, still less of an ‘ owl-faced * Athene, since for 
him at least Hera /3ob)irct was Hera * of the large 
03f-eyes,* and Athene yXavicbhrts the goddess ‘ of the 
flashing eyes.* And his divinities are moralized 
beings with human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions. The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and departments of the 
natural world, for such a description applies only 
to his wind -gods, and nymphs and gods of river 
and sea ; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun ; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in his religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea ; it does 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre- 
senting Apollo, Hera, Athene, Hermes, and others. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature- powers, or as evolved from any 
part of ihe natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not identified with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the influence of an earlier animistic 
conception of the divine Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a system of 
polydaimonism nor one of pantheism in which a 
aiviue force is regarded as universally immanent 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of personal theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licen- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respects accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revenge- 
ful of wrongs or sliglits to himself, is, on the whole, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy ; his dis- 
pleasure is aroused by those who spurn the voii’e 
of prayer, who injure the suppliant, the guest, or 
even tne beggar ; and besides Zeus and the other 
‘Olympians,* who are pneral guardians of the 
right, there loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, who are specially concerned with the sanc- 
tity of the oath. Much also of the religious re- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced : notably that passage at the beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeus declares that it is not 
the gods who bring evil to men, but that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

Finally, the Homeric ritual appears as on the 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it no 
trace of savagery, and hut little contamination of 
religion with magic. The sacrifice is more than a 
mere bribe ; it is a friendly communion with the 
divinity ; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. The cult is furnished with 
altar and occasionally with temple and priesthood, 
but not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though this is 
beginning to appear. . , , 

This Blight sketch of the Homeric theology is 
presented here in the belief that the Homeric poems 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the religion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. This 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Greek society existing near the date 
1000 B.C. It is, of course, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are- 
in their finished form— a product of a much later 
period, and that the religion which they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisistratos. But the evidence of Homeric 
e&inology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Greek religion ; for, at 
the oeriod of Peisistratos, oertain religious forces 


were rife, and certain religions phenomena promi- 
nent, about which Homer is entirely silent. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religious world out of his own brain. 
We must suppose that he reflects something real 
and contemporary. Only we must guard ourselves 
against the serious error of 8up]>osing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, dountless, missing in 
his account, which we niny be able to supply from 
Hesiod ami other sources by means of reasonable 
hypotheses. 

The assumption is, then, that the Homeric poems 
present us with a p.irtial picture of the religion 
that prevailed among some of the leading Greek 
communities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Pelo{jonn6se and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2. Pre-Homeric period of religion.— Now, when 
we consider how slow of growth and enduring are 
the forms and the moral and metapliysical con- 
cepts of religion, we have the right to believe that 
part of what Homer records on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
earlier than his own. It is probable that those ear- 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north — Acheeans, 
Dry opes, Minyans, and others — who, by mingling 
with peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Mycenamn culture, constituted 
the happy blend that we call the Hellenic race, 
had already arrived at the stage of personal theism, 
and that Hellenic religion proper does not start 
with a * godless period,* ‘ when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting characters of what is called ‘Animism.* 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscription, that the Iranian people had 
evolved such personal deities as Mithra and Vanina 
before 1400 B.C.* And we have the right to suppose 
that their Western kinsfolk, who were forcing their 
way through tlie Balkans, perhaps only a century 
earlier, were at least at the same level of religious 
imagination. We can best understand the picture 
of the religious world of Homer, and also the later 
cult-records, if we believe that the kindred tribes 
coming from the north brought in certain personal 
deities, some of Avhom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
to them all. This would best ex]>1ain the supremacy 
of Zeus, the Sky-god, and the ditiusioii of his name 
Olympics, derived from the mountain that domi- 
nates the northern frontier, near to which the 
peoples that were to lead the history of Greece 
nad at one time temporary settlcmcntw, and which 
they regarded as the throne of their high god. 
The wide geographical area of his cult cannot l>e 
naturally explained on the assumption that at any 
period in Hellenic history he hncl been merely the 
special deity of one particular tribe. And, as re- 

f ards two other high gods at least, Apollo and 
*o8eidon, we may be reasonably sure that, already 
in the pre-Homeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Acheeans had these cult-figures ; in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north ; and the evi- 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We must not then apply to the^ pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘one tribe, 
one god,* hut must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers ; for, though the spirit of tribal exclusive- 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods of 
lAs Kanten Msumes in hit Outlines ttf Qresk tUUgiont 

p. 6. 

3 See E. Meyer, ' Du erete Auftreten der Arier in der Oe- 
•chichte,* in SUzungsb, d, kbnig. prsuss, Akad. Wisssnsok., 
BerUn, 1008, p. 14. 
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this poly theism » certain families and certain tribes 
having the special prerogative of certain Itpd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained the germ of religious expansive- 
ness. Moreover, at some age indefinitely earlier 
than the Homeric, the conception of the high god 
had expanded both cosmically and ethically. Zeus 
had become more than a * departmental god * : the 
deity of the sky was also in the first period — so far 
as wo can reconstruct it—Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of the life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, wd it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric appellation of Zeus, rariip dvhpOiv re Betav, 
M a conventional and crystallized phrase descend- 
ing from an older ];metic tradition, and we are 
justified in interpreting it as a phrase belonging 
to the higher plane of theism.^ 

We must also suppose that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
period l)efore his. Unlike the early Homan, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the mytlis concerning 
divine relationships — the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apolloj for instance — do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3. Minoan-Mycensan religion. — But any ac- 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoan- 
Mycensean religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what part of the Homeric and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan -Hellenic tradition, 
we must know what the northerners found in- 
digenous in the lands that they conauered or 
occupied. We know now that they found in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistic type with elabo- 
rate, though mainly aniconic, ritual, devoted pre- 
eminently to a great goddess, by whose side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It has then 
been pointed out that, where we find in historic 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant’ and especi- 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize the Minoan-Mycensean tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariabfy 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, TOlieve the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos ’ and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former rather than to have been brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will be able to assign the different personalities of 
the polytheism to its different ethnic strains by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought ns nearer to the solution of 
these problems is due to the lacunas in our know- 
ledge of the pre-Hellenic Mediterranean languages, 
and especially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have masses of material but 
as yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be decisive in itself : this is the case in 
regard to the cults of the * Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are aboriginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, •.«. with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnic decision is at present impossible 
on a v^t number of details in this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of the 

1 Set Fsraell, Th$ Higher Atptit gf Qruk BsliifUm (Hlb. 
Lwt), London, 1912, p. 98. 

» See Fernell, Qrwee and BahyUn^ Edinburgh, 1911, pp. 96-98. 

* neine Hen ie probably Aryan-Hellenio, but apij^iied in 
aigolie to the pre-HellenlQ gndden. 


divine personalities; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic period.~The ve^ high de- 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufficient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con- 
temporary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family religion, — Society in the latter half 
of the second millennium had already reached the 
higher agricultural stage and had evolved the mono- 
gamic family. Demeter — ^whose Aryan descent is 
proved by her name — was generally recopiized by 
the various Hellenic tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of com, and the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
commonly associated with her. Certain forms of 
the religion of the family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period — the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus ' Epxetos, * the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in the courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kinsmen gathered for 
worship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
in the pre-Homeric society was doubtless the 
hearth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall ; there are allusions to its sanctity in the 
Homeric poems, and the cult-records attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact ; although the de- 
velopment of the personal goddess Hestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. ukarth [Greek]). The curious 
Attic rite of the Amphidromiat wherein the kins- 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby consecrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition.^ 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of the (pparploi 
and y 4 rri are obviously pre-Homeric, and doubtless 
these had been consecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely the emergence of 
such cult-forms as Zeus ^pdrpiot and Athene 
^parpla. 

(2) Political religion. — Further, it is fairly clear 

that already in this first stage the religion had 
become closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater part of the 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villages — Kwpyidhr — yet the vrfXts had al- 
ready arisen ; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name— such as 
ABijvcUi HoTvUu^ * AKdKKOfievaiy perhaps — is 

derived from the personal name or the shrme of 
some divinity. In these cases the temple must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemorial pre-Homeric 
past ; and this explains her character in the Homeric 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisaom and counsel. Various 

I indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene ; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieue or Polios 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mamly with 
the presentation of them in the Homeric poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium as the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establi^- 
ment of the cult of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 
S66. 
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and marking probably the Hellenization of Attica. 
The Bingular features of the ritual and the associa- 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Crete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture was 
the economic basis of the political as weU as the 
relinouB life. 

we ma^r believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre-Homeric world. The market- 
place, the cradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
eonsecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some dyaX/ua, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title ’AyweiJs, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city ; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at Pytho was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import- 
ance as ah oracular centre of consultation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion.— The theistic system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it ; for we may 
maintain that the ethical religious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him as a man or as a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
—must reflect in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment had come to infuse religious thought; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 1 
cult of Zeus Sclvtor, the guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen ; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality. 

6. Art an aspect of religion. — Other parts of the 
highei activity of man had been consecrated by 
the polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniac potency — a numen, as we may say — in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the nre- 
Homeric popular theism. The latter group nad 
grown up at the Bceotian Orchomenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenaean culture. It may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical significance of vegetation-powers ; but we 
understand their value for Homer only if we su^^ipose 
that before his time they had come to bo associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely ‘ function^ ’ 
or ‘ departmental ’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.— It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest |)eriod the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodic poems are full of information con- 
cerning the liturgy or cult-service with which the 
poets were familiar ; what they tell us then avails 
for the period of the 11th to the 8th centui^. ^ But 
ritual takes long to develop, and, once fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homeric account as vouching 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
centuriesof the second millennium. The sacred place 
of worship might be a natural cave, or a a 

fenced clearing in a grove containing as the &ya\fM 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pular or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
be evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was u. prominent feature in the Minoan- 
Mycenman rdigion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnot for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistic religion 
could content itself with such equipment, but, if 
the anthropomorphic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temme or the 
house of God. And temples must have oeen found 
in the land in the pre-Homeric period ; the few 
that have as yet been revealed in the area of 
Minoan-Mycenman culture were built, with one 
exception,^ within the royal palaces, and must be 
regarded as domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the temples 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. B.O. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
a CTe^ter antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest- 
hoods must also have multiplied. But the pro- 
fessional priest had already arisen in pre-Homerio 
times : Homer knows of the brothe^ood called 
the ZeXXol,* who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, * who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet * ; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida * and the priest of the 
river Skamandros,^ of each of whom he says : * he 
was honoured like a god among the people.^ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pre-historic, 
that we know was never achieved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara- 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religious char- 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times ; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the S(un\eh to assist in the national culls, over 
! which ne retained a general supervision. We have 
I scarcely a hint, either in the earlier or in the 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and State ; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its earliest 
societies, whatever their danger or their straggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.* Bearing on this point is the other nega- 
tive fact that for this earnest age we have little 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is called 
‘shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can be 
terrified and captured. The professional /admt, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest ; but his methods generally— so far as 

1 At Gournia (see Hawes. Cr$U tht Formnum qf Gtsms. 
London, 1909, p. lOK.). 

9 iL xvi. 234. » n. xv\, eofi. 4 n, ▼. n. 

9 He is aware, however, that a ScoO an oracular maa* 

date, might be delivered against the royal house (Od. iii, 
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our earliest witness informs us — were cool and 
qnasi-Bcientific. ^ 

The ritual at the altar in the early period, with 
which we are at present dealing, consisted of an 
oblation to the deity of an animal victim or an 
offering of fruits ana cereals ; the sacrifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might be wineless — 
a * sober ’ sacrifice which was called the 

latter being perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal-sacrifice as in some sense a simple tribal 
or family communion-meal with the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
man and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual ; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenic religion — a trait which Robertson smith 
marked as characteristic of other reli^ons of the 
same social type.^ Similarly, the description given 
ns by Theophrastos and Pausanias of the ancient 
ritual of Zeus Pollens on the Athenian Akropolis 
reveals to os a ^pical example of the civic com- 
munion feast.* Such a sacrifice is merely a trans- 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. But we can also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde- 
finitely older than the poems : the sacrificers are 
specially said ‘to taste the entrails* invariably 
before the real sacred meal begins ; as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse- 
crate by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipper with the divinity.* 

Chthonian worskip.~-~The important distinction 
which is well attested of the later ages between 
the ‘ chthonian * and the * Olympian” ritual — ^to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
— may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
perioa of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the offering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held down 
above a hole in the nound — a §6dpot — and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into it. 
In the second, where the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi- 
ents, the victim was held up erect off the ^ound, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti- 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthonian, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from his account of the ritual per- 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions the pSdpotf the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.* 
For the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition was closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been part of Minoan-Gretan cult, as the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Bikte 
attests.* And a shrine with a pdBpoi in the middle 
of the cella has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
consecrated to a chthonian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9th centuiy.* 

Prom these indications and from the great pre- 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which we can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characterised by 

*OL CQflriv. 190. 
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a. J. Bvsna 'UyewiMui TTno nod PlOnr Onlt,* JR8 
sal. P.9Q1] 191. 
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the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that appear on the surface of Homeric 
poetiy. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of powers who avenged the broken oath and 
pyinished sinners even after death. Lon^ before 
nis time, we may suppose, gloomy worsliip, such 
as that of the Btol MtiXlxtm describe by Pausanias ^ 
at Myonia in Lokris, of which the rites were per- 
formed by night, was in vogue in parts of Greece. 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at Delphi bisfore Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.* 

There are strong reasons sJso for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homeric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post-Homeric. The elaborate tend- 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycensean period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Mycenm 
might easily develop into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Menidi in Attica. DoubtlesB, the common 
and promiscuous worship of the dead was a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. But Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about the Twin-Brethren,* 
seems to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of Herakles,* and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Erechtheus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator.* 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this important point of religion. Even if we 
trust it so far as to say that the Achaeans at least 
practised no real worship of the dead, it yet re- 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there in the lands in which they settled (see 
Heboss AND Hero-gods [Gr. and Rom.]). 

It is important to emphasize this gloomier 
side of Greek religion ; but it is detrimental to 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modern writers in a pardonable revolt against the 
old shallow theories of orthodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
histoiy waa the ordinary Hellene ghost-ridden, 
worrit and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety about the other world or his 
destiny after death ; at least he will not appear 
so, when we compare his religious and mytholo^ic 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris- 
tendom.* Nor dare we affirm that the pre-historic 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous in 
such matters than the later. He may even have 
been stronger-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the $eol 
MciXlxKM or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-Mother and with his departed family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other places.^ The earliest myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
self was comizant of such forms of terror as a 
black -Penelope likens Antinoos to one ; * the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
^irit, called a Iloini, that once ravaged its homes.* 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear; and a black earth-goddess with a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived in a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality.** 

1 X. 88. 4. > COS It. 180, 19S. 

* IL iU. 248 ; but th« poet of the Nekyie ^ the 
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But, happily for the Greek iziiagination, the 
divinities of the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trophonios or Zeus 
Chthonios — names implying beneiicence ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Demeter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages such as 
Medima — identical in form and perhaps in charac- 
ter with the snake-looked, horsc-neaded Demeter — 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of ineffectual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also l)een 
•|)erative in the religion of the second millennium. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Mycenae>ari religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at soma 
period before Homer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, wo can say little, unless we believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardous. The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes concerning the departed 
soul ; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some promise of 
happiness in the world to come had as yet pro- 
claimed such a doctrine ; the earliest form of the 
Eleusinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no proof that ttie primitive mind of the 
Hellene brooded much on the problem of death, or 
was at all possessed with morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homeric times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter than he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scholars that the elaborate ritual of Kd$ap<ns, or 
purification, which was mainly dependent on the 
idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood- 
shed, was wholly the creation of post-Homeric 
days. 

8. Earliest ritual of purification. — It has even i 
been said that the ve^ idea of the need of purifica- j 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is cfemonstrably false. It is enough to men- I 
tion one passage alone: at the close of the first 
Book of the Jlmd, the Achseans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify themselves from the pla^^ue, and 
throw the infected media of purification into the 
sea ; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an * ill-omened * funeral could not without 
peril attempt to beget a child on that day,' he 
Happens to be the first literary witness to the 
Greek tabu of death ; but we may be sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
‘Achaean* society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that are found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth and death, and for the danger of 
the fdaa-fMi arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost uni(^ue among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. , 

o. Cruder religious conceptions in the earliest 
period.— So far, 3ie religious phenomena discover- 
able with some certainfy or some prohahility in 
the earliest period of Greek history indicate a 
theistic system of a somewhat advanced typo. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 
1 Op. 786. 


of much else that was cruder and more savage. 
“When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religdous imagination 
—the products of ‘ animism,’ ‘fetishism, therio- 
morphism, or polydaimonism ; more inarticulate 
and uncouth embodiments of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual tlian 
that which Homer describes, such as human sacri- 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water— no reason- 
able critic will call all these tilings post-Homeric 
because they may not be mentioned in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into Ixirrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they ere spontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. Tlie view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthrojielogy to the study oi Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the whole : these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and feeling projier to the ab- 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme- 
morial indigenous products of the soil upon wliich 
that race grew up. There is no cataclysm in the 
religious history of Greece, no violent breach with 
its past, no destruction of primitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment ; no fanatic 
prophet arose, and the protests of philosophy were 
comparatively gentle and ineifective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might shock a more civilized conscience were 
gradually abandoned ; most of them were tolerated, 
some in a moribund condition, under a more ad- 
vanced religion, with which they might be seen 
to clash if any one cared to reason about them. 
Therefore a chapter or a statement in Fausanios 
may really be a record of the pre-Homeric age ; 
ana in this way we can supplement the partial 
picture that has been given auove. 

10. Animal-g:ods and animal-worship. — The 
anthropomorphic principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest u^on which a personal theipn could be 
constructed, is the main force of the higher life of 
Hellenic polytheism. We may believe that it had 
begun to work before Homer, but not predomi- 
nantly or with sufficient effect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in religion. Some worship of 
animals, which is called ‘ theriolatry,| some beliefs 
in the animal -incamations of the divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cult-titles would be sufficient evidence, apart from 
the later records. One of the most signiucant and 
oldest is Ai^xetof, an epithet of Apollo marking his 
association with wolves. We nnd also that in 
many legends, and even occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf appears as his sacred auimaf. These facts 
point back to a period when Apollo was still the 
nunter-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, apart from its connexion 
with any god.' Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of theriomorphio god-cult is snake- 
worship, proved to have exists in the earliest 
epoch of the Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord- 
ing to later records, in Epirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have been reverenced in its own 
I right, or as the incarnation of some personal 
divinity or hero, as we find it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, ZeusKrV<<of 
and MeiXlxtof,* Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such as Erechtheua, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear- Artemis in Attica * and Arcadia ; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

1 CGS\v. 118-llfl. 
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in a treatise on the subject by De Visser.^ Later 
Arcadia was full of the products and of the tradi- 
tion of this early mode of religious imagination ; 
bcNiides the horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, we 
hear of the worship at the same place of a god- 
dess called Eurynome, represented as half-woman, 
half-fish ; and bronze ngures belonging to the 
Roman period have been found at Lykosoura in 
Arcadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly thenomorphic.* 

The first anturcmolomsts who dealt with the 
primitive forms of Hellenic religion interpreted 
this special set of phenomena in the light of 
totemiam; but progressive students have now 
abandoned the totemistic hypothesis on the ground 
that there is little or no trace of totemism m any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the direct worship of animals, needs no such 
explanation. Also, as recently pointed out else- 
where,* the theriomorphic concept of divinity can, 
and frequently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of our race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal-god. 

xz. Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Homeric past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as deal had not yet 
arisen. It was Usener^ who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are called proper names, 
such as Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, but oy transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to wnich the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited ; such, for 
instance, are ‘ExcrXos, ’ExcrXalos fipws, Kvafilrrit, 
Eih^ovrot, being nothing more than * the hero of the 
ploughshare * at Marathon, the * hero who makes 
the beans grow ’ on the sacred way to Eleusis, * the 
hero who gives the good return of com ’ at Tanagra ; 
for these he invents the term Sondergotter^ mean- 
ing deities of a single function only ; and to those 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only a momentary existence, seemed to 
appertain, he applied the term Avgenblicksgbttert 
‘ momentary gods ’ ; an example of this type might 
be Mvlaypos, ‘ fly-chaser,* in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrificers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may compare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of personality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but grouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as Beol * kirorpAircuoi, *the 
deities that avert evil,* at Sikyon;* ^eal rewuX- 
MSeSf the goddesses of birth in Attica ; * the deal 
Upa^idUaif the goddesses of just requital, at Hali- 
artos.^ Such forms seem to hover on the confines 
of 'polydaimonism,* and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cmder and 
dimmer than tne robust and bright creations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to which so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with these : in 
some cult-centres the deity, though personally and 
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anthropomorphically conceived, might only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 dedi and ^ Bed, as occasionally at Eleusis; or 
A^vvoiva, ' the Mistress,* the goadess of Arcadia ; 
or IlapB^yos, * the Virgin,* on the coast of Garia and 
in the Chersonese: even as late as the time of 
Pausanias the men of Boulis in Phokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
6 M^Ytvroj, ‘ the Greatest.^ * And it has been 
thought that the well-known statement of Hero- 
dotus, that the Pelasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The importance of these phenomena would be all 
the greater if Usener’s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.* But in any case 
they claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenic religion. 

12. Animism or Animatism. — In another set of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis- 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects man’s relation and feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno- 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher poly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
we have sufficient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive reli^on, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
immanent in the thing, not as a distinct person- 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor- 
shipp^ Zeus or ‘Zeus Thunder,* at 

Mantinea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus Karr(6- 
raf,* • the fallen Zeus,* or the Athenians w^ho wor- 
shipped Demeter XX6i;, * Demeter Green Verdure,** 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘Animatism,* that re- 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe- 
nomenon in Nature as in itself mysteriously alive 
and divine, and ‘ Theism,* which imagines it con- 
trolled by a personal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter could be named and perceived as XX617, 
‘Verdure,* the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts reported to us of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and the infancy of the Hellenic 
mind. The Arcadians, always the most conserva- 
tive and backward among the Hellenes, in their 
colony of Trapezus ‘ oflered sacrifice to the light- 
ning and thunder and storms* ;• it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air — Bedu — was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some- 
times oflerings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water ’—we 
must not say ' to the river-god,* but to the divine 
water.* 

> Pftiu. X. 87. 8. 

*Tbe present writer hsi oritloUsed this theory of evolution In 
Anthropological Etmyt presented to B. B. Tylor^ Oxford, 1907, 
* The Place of the “ Sonder-GOtter *’ In Greek Polytheism,’ where 
he has taken the view that some of them are producte of the 
same religious instinct that produces theism or polytheism, 
and that some appear to be late offshoots of the polytheistic 
system. 

8 BCE, 1878, p. 616. * Pens. ill. 22. 1. 
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8 Paus. Till. 29. 2. 
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We discern these two different ways of imagining 
divinity in the worship and ideas attaching to 
‘ Sun/ and '£<rr<a, ‘ Hearth. ' As regards the former, 
we have reason to surmise that his religious pres- 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 
political and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
later history of Rhodes was a heritage from the 
Minoan religious tradition.^ In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorpnized ; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘ Living Sun,* found it difli* 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.* 
In her worship, whicdi belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
the main continued to he, nothing more than ‘ Holy 
Hearth,* the Hearth felt as animate ; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per- 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will he considered later (p. 404 “). 

13. Magic.-~Now, that which la here called 
* animatisrn ’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than pure 
theism to be associated with magic ; and n la 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-historic Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of the com- 
munity as well as for private ends. It is true 
that tne records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that he is almost silent about such matters.* But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences ; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im- 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thesmophoria, 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical ; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efficacy, apart from the appeal to any 
divinity — such as the strewing of the fields with 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to the earth -goddesses and throvru 
down into their vault.* So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere- 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of mapo rather than to religion.* 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the EuSii'f/iot,* and of those at 
Corinth called *Ar«i*ojcoirat,^ both words denoting 
* wind-liillers,* ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep * ; and again in the description of the rite 
permrmed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement,* ‘ averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices’; or in Pausanias* 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,* who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by * singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde- 
finitely remote past, such as are also reflected in 
legend of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weather-magic. 


1 See COS v. 417-420 ; ct. also art. Stm asd Sim-QoDS. 

S See CQSr. 845-S66 ; and cf. art. Hkarth (Greek). 

» Azamede of Kphyra seems to have practised harmless maglo 
(/k XU 740); and the poet may have regarded the £lean fiphyim 
as the speciid home of magic (see Od. U. 328). 

* COS ill. 86-08; J. B. HarriMO, ProUg<m«na, Oambridge, 

* Arrian, Anab, UL la tk 
1 Hesych. s.e. • Strom, p. 766. 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
I moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any snch 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal mnerally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.* Doubtless some black magic ex- 
isted in the uarliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means ; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent al^ut this ; but a late 
record of Pausanias testifies to a barbarous magic 
practised at Haliartos to discover a water-supply ; * 
a son of one of the chief men was stabbed oy his 
own father ; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dripped. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
rehf^on or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
niamc as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in l^^pt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices. —This attempted presenta- 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the onestion as to the practice within it of the 
ritnai of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not home ont by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priori argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It nas been said that the Homeric poems show 
no consciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period ; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achsean society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan captives at the pyi'e of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funerids. In 
Myceniean tombs at Argos and Mycenee human 
remains have been found^fore the entrance-door, 
that point to an oflering of slaves or captives.* 
But this need not have been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might be imagined 
as needing slaves ; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, iust as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply * tendance,’ and no worship of the 
spirit. Bat Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value o 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere.* How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actual human sacri- 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek worship — records that are found spo- 
radically among moat of the leading Greek stocKs ? 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental influences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
our ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung up spon- 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tradition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It has been found among many other Aryan raoea, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thraco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellenic. These 

I In th« MurliMt ▼mniont of h«r Itgsnd, tbo msgio ol ii 

not block, bat benevolent. 
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general grounds for believing that it was a feature 
ef the earliest Greek reli^on are oonfirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legends 
and omt-records. It is generally impossible to 
date the birth of legends ; but some can be dis- 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are the legends concerning the human sacri- 
fice to Zeus At/icatot on Mt. L 3 rkaion in Arcadia, 
to which is attached the story of King Lykaon 
and the banquet he offers to Zeus on the flesh of 
his own son ; ^ the Achaean or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zeus Aa0i^tof, *Zeus the Ravening,* 
of the king’s son of the house of Athamas;* 
Kyknos’ sacrifice of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Achaean Pagasai ; ^ the sacri- 
fice of a boy and a maiden to Artemis ToixXapla 
by the lonians on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth/ A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
The l^t examf)le is specially illuminating; the 
human sacrifice is here practised by the lonians in 
their ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
called Achaia ; and its cessation is connected with 
the arrival of the cult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Troy. 

The purpose and significance of the rite differed 
probably m the different cult-centres. In m«>3t 
cases we may interpret it as piacular, the dediui- 
tion to an offended deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a substitute for the 
life of the people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
a common human institution; in a few oases we 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
being shed as a magic charm to secure fertility ; ^ 
finally, in the ritu^ of Zeus Lykaios we may 
detecta cannibal-sacrament, in which the holy 
flesh of the victim, whose life was mystically one 
with the god’s and the people’s, was sacramentally 
devoured. This ghastly practice is only doubt- 
fully disclosed by legends and by interpretation of 
later records ; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpalyke 
and Klymenos.* But a close parallel to it wUi be 
noted in the Thracian Dionysiac ritual. 

Summary account of the first period, — A detailed 
account of the pre-Homeric religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypotheticid ; 
but certain definite and important facts may be 
established. Anthropomorphism, in a degree not 
found in the earliest Roman religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the lead- 
ing personal divinities of the later polytheism had 
alre^y emerged ; only Dionysos hadnot yet crossed 
the border from Thrace ; Asklenios, dimly known 
to Homer, was merely the local deity oi a small 
Thessalian community. Pan merely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
person^ in its imagination and mainly anthropo- 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main- 
land; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aphrodite, were soon 
adopted b^ the northern immigrants, but not at 
first into high positions.^ The deity was generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
but as glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to human progress in arts, civili- 
sation, and morality. But much in the animal 
world still appeared sacred and weird; and the 
deity might be at times incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 

1 Sm CQSl, 40-42. > Ib, 42. 

I Ib. iw. 272 ; sohoL Find. 01. s. 19 l 

4 Psus. vU. 19. 1-0. 

» #.9. CGS lU. 98. • lb. 22. 

T Homer's prejudice egreinet Artemie and Aphrodite mav 
reflect the feelings of me northerners towards those Medi- 
terranean deities whose cult they had not yet wholly absorbed. 


still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced yaguer diyine forms, of some force 
and power, but bmongiug rather to * animatism ’ or 
poWdaimonism than to polytheism. 

Finally, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may oonyince a careful student that the orim of 
Greek polytheism as a whole from simpler forms 
cannot be found in this earliest period. In the 
second millennium, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
‘making of a god^ (unless we mean the bnilding- 
np of his more complex character), nor do we start 
with a godless period. We may well belieye that 
in the hutory of mankind theism was evolved from 
animism or polydainiouism ; we may believe the 
much more doubtful theory that anthropomorphism 
arose from a previous theriomorphism ; and there 
may still be some who are convinced that therio- 
morphism implies a totemistio society. But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two strains, the Northern 
and the Mediterranean, had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of relijrious 
imagination operate together throughout Hefienio 
history ; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an in tel - 
leotuiu tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of Greek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistic ; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemism has been abandoned by those 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this Booiiu phenomenon and its religious import- 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, were 
erroneous. 

We can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historic period, as it is conven- 
tionally termed. 

Introduction of worship of Dionysos. — ^As early 
as the 10th cent. B.C., and probably earlier, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in- 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia.^ Dionysos and the Thracian 
ritual-legend of Lykourgos are known to Homer ; 
but the poems suggest that he was not yet de- 
finitely received into the Hellenic pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that Bceotia had 
received the alien worship in the * Minyan * epoch, 
before the incoming of the * Boiotoi ’ : and Attica 
before the Ionic emigration ; while in the Pelo- 
ponnese the Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the names of Perseus and the 
Ihroetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, which was now tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic metro- 
|)olis, and some time afterwards securing its posi- 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apolline oracle became its eager champions. It 
was distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychic influence, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votaiy. In the first 
place, the figure of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 
probably in the Thracian ; hut he was less sharply 
defined as a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer in 
outline, a changeful i^wer conceived more in ac- 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many animal-imapes, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magic accom* 
panied him. 

i Sm CQS t. 86-118 : of. Kouerally oha !▼. uud v. 
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The central motives of this oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god~-a conception 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, thouch probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycen»an creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual j he was 
tom to pieces by his mad worshippers and de- 
voured sacramentally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was supposed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous ^wers. By such an act, and 
— ^we may suppose-Aiy the occasional use of in- 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, which might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and which wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
whereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identi^ with the ^od, which might avail him even 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. This religion 
preached no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psycnic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-captured and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in Hellenism. 

II. Second period: 900-600 jj.c.~It is con- 
venient for the purposes of religious study to mark 
off the period between the 9th cent, and the 6th 
as the second period of Greek relimon, in which 
we can observe the working of new forces and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and the Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acouired its definite instincts and bias. The 9th 
ana 8th centuries witnessed the difi'usion of epic I 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of | 
the elKoiPy or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life ; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

I. Influence of epic and lyric poetry. — ^That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hesiodio 
literature to the shaping and fixing of Hellenic 
relimon was most fruitfm and effective cannot be 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat- 
ing view of Herodotus ' that these two poets were | 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re- • 
ligion, creating the orthodox Hellenic theogony, ! 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special divinities. By such a state- | 
ment some scholars have been misled into regard- 
ing the Homeric poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respect of relimous matters it might be 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always maintain 
their independence of Homeric or Hesiodio author- 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re- 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
evenrwhere reputed to have the same parentage ; 
or Zeus the same spouse. The early epic poets | 
gathered many of ^e lepoX Xdytn of shnnes, but 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeable particu- 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in the sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

The chief religious achievement of Homer and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomorphic 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi- 
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vidualize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
M well M to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local v^ieties of myth and cult-titles, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-figures and 
cult- forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of person was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue ; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a different person 
from the Apmlo Patrofis of Athens, nor could 
hostllitv arise between them. That is to say, 
the higiier religions literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented m the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far as to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attached to them in the pre-historio 
period, and of which we can still discern a glimmer- 
ing in certain local cults. ^ To this task of shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetry, wnion 
was growing up with the decay of tne Epic, and 
which, in obedience to the Hellenic passion for 
disciplined form, was developing fixed types of 
song and music appropriate to special ^tivals 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
'spondaio* metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation-— the aropdi^to 
Zeus; and the solemn ^avity of the spondaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex- 
presses the majesty of the high god, * the primal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world,** 
The pman and the nomog became instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrambos with the Dionysiao 
spirit.* The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, bein^ composed for public or private occa- 
sions of worjship ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the nationiJ 
training of the young.* 

3. Idolatry. — ^Another phenomenon of import- 
ance at the beginning of &is second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
€lK(t>p in actual worship in place of the older ani- 
conic (iya\fui, which had sufficed for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world as a token of the divine 
presence or m a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
shipper. This important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poems, and recently on one of a series of vases of 
the early geometric style found in a grave of the 
post-Minoan period near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed god and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.* Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, the aniconic agcUma, lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religious sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerfm 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytheism, and 
was at once a source of strenrth and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete indi- 
vidual divinity; as it ^ve its mandate to the 
neatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
uivinity as the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

1 Be« CQ8 iL «4^440. 
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forms of beauty, strength, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystio, more immaterial 
religion, or of a consciousness of godhead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such as might arise out of the 
vaguer religious perception of those half>personal 
daimones or numina, which never wholly faded 
from the popular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism. — It is inter- 
esting to mark within this second period the vari- 
ous edects of the now regnant anthropomorphism. 
Those functional daimones tend to leave the 
amorohons twilight of religious perception, in 
whicn the Roman indigitamenta remained, and 
to ^ attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. Kovporpb^otf once perhaps only a vague 
functional power that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or G6 ; XX617, * Divine Ver- 
dure/ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis to the Akropolis of Athens — 
if this, indeed, is a true account of its career— could 
maintain herself only as Lripdfr^p Again, the 

name "Hpwv comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these functional powers, to Mvlaypot, 

* the Fly-chaser,* the most limited and momentary 

of them all ; to Btf Foorot, the daimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is tola ; and to call 
them implies that they were imagined as 

semi-divine men^ who once lived on the earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of those 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such as "Epcot, Love, Friendship, EZp^nj, 

Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships ; ^ 
thus emerges almost as a real goddess with 

the traits of Demeter, 4 ?i\La on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus Philios, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.^ Others such as * Reverence * or 

* Compassion,* remained in the border- land be- 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to tne emergence of a con- 
vincingly personal god or goddess ; and, where 
this is the case, the personmity never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
'B^(a bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than *the Hearth,* considered as animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in establishing 
her as a fully formed personal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to Gfi, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor- 
ship they received throughout all iieriods of Greek 
religion, but they exercised no airection of the 
moral, social, ana spiritual progress of the race ; 
for their names soj obviously connoted substances 
unlike and alien to man that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glorified men or women.* 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could become as real and individual 
as Miltiades or Themistocles ; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greece. The spiritual career of 
Demeter began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her name and half torgot that she 
was only Mother Earth, The "Ai^e/MK, ^ing mere 
‘Winds,* were scarcely fitted for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as HoXIn^T, 
‘the Citizen,* at ThounoL* A curious and un- 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 

I OQa T. 44S-447. 

* Bas Furtwangler, In SMAt 1897, L 401 ; NUason, In Athsn, 

MUthsiL, 1008. p. 284. 

*Th« striking exception to this rote is the grest onlt of 
Helioe St Rhodes (see above, p. 401<^). 
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between the religions of the Hellenes imd the 
Barbarians^ has its justification from this point 
of view. 

^ Influence of the * Polls* on relig^iom -^The 
spirit of the Polis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction SH* the antnropomoiphic in- 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the Mold enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in whose temple a perpetual fire was main- 
tained, symbol of the perpetual life of the com- 
munity.* And the advanced civic imamnation 
tended to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
theriomorphic ideas that still survived. Proois of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful ; for the ancient writers 
employ the term ‘ worship * carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment.* In 
the few cases where we can still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right — 
if, indeed, it ever was — but might bo reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
Apollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi- 
tive population of the Troad may once have * wor- 
shipped ’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the iEolians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse from 

cfUsBos], and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphic image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the com, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating.* 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or comer of the house — vaguely, in ‘ Aryan * 
times as the Earth -<fa»ww?n or House -genius* — 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Erechthens of Athens, or Kychreus of 
Salamis, or Zeus KHprios^ the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MttXlxiof, the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5 th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis- 
ters of healing ; and the Athenians offered sacri- 
ficial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity.* This may appear a 
strange imbecility; but at aJl events we discern 
in those facts the prevalent anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Demeter into a beauti^l 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hellas ; but it conld 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The expansion of the civic system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com- 
merce, indnced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of the institution of the 
Polis was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a oombination of tribes, phratries, and families. 


> 1 *They worahip Sun and Moon, w worship rssi Gods 1 
Apollo and Harmas* (Poz, 410). 
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wider or nimwer asaociationB, framed on a Idn- 
baais ; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg- 
nant of legal and moral developmenta, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an extended family, we find certain ancient 
family-cults taken over % the religion of the PolU, 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the hearth in the hall and of Zeus 
‘the god of the garth,* in the courtyard 
of the house, so the city had its 'Common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual fire 
was maintained m its prytaneum, or common hall ; 
and^ the cult of Zeus 'Epiretof was established in 
ancient da^s on the Akropolis of Athens. The 
great divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro- 
dite, and — perhaps later — Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamic rite of marriage, in which 
the PolU was directly interested. The organiza- 
tion of the * phratries * was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, amon^ some Ionic 
communities. Aphrodite ; and the decmions of the 
^pdrepet, or ‘brothers,’ on questions of adoption 
and le^timacy of citizens were delivered from the 
altar oi Zeus vpdrptot ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘ demes,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite ndrdif/Mt, the god or goddess of 
*all the demes.’ The Polia also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora- 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria — 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the *Ap$€ffHjpua ; the the 

funeral feasts of the yivii ; the ' Avarot^pui, the joint 
festival of the phratries ; while the great achieve- 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the SuroicMa, the ‘ union of all the 
houses,’ and the IIai»a^j»aia, the all-Attio feast of 
Athene. 

The picture that these facts present of a State- 
religion based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the richest ; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the ^stem of the other 
Hellenic States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ancestor or ancestress of the whole people, 
and this ancestry was generally understood in the 
physical and literal sense. Thus .^ollo Harp^ot 
was the divine ancestor, being the father of ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica ; and even the 
non-ionic stock desired for political purposes to 
affiliate themselves to this god.‘ In the same sense 
he was called Fer^wp, ‘the Father,’ in Delos.* 
^us was the father of Arkas, the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
llarpipof at Tegea ; ’ Hermes also was ancestral ^od 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos.^ These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significance, 
which will be considered later, 

5. Hero-cult — This aspect of the public religion 
is farther emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
elan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinoe of Miletos called the 
AUhiopia^ which may belong to the end of the 8th 
oent. B.C., and in wmch the apotheosis of Achilles 
is descriW. But there is, as has been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of * heroizing^ 
the dead descended from the pre-Homeric age. 

1 Pisa Euthyd. S02O; Dcmosth. xviJL 141, IviL M, 67; Arirt. 

Ath. PoiU. 66. ^ . 

* Diog. Laert. viii. 1 . IB; Msorob. ilL A t. 

• BCH, 1898 , p. B 4 . 

« Psos. viiL 47. 4. 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and ancestor- 
cults recorded in ancient Hellas, the fireater num- 
ber are probably post-Homeria We find the 
Delphic oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the flth cent. B.O. 
cities begin to neTOtiate and diimute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes. Some of these in 
the older cults may have bemi actual living men 
dimly remembered ; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as were Eubouleus at Eleusts 
and Trophonios at Labadeia. But all were imag- 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon the earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the relinous thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep- 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere froirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and sold. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the people 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader 01 their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being; Erechthens 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zens; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
ZeuB.^ 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to the men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. Ou 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta was a 
real man— and any otner theory of him is less 
natural — his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the j^eatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted m many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
take with them the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginaJ hero of their stock, they must institute 
a new hero-cult, so as to bind tne new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural person to select for this high honour was 
the founder or leader of the colony, the Krlmp or 
as he was called, and we may regard it as 
the usuaJ rule that, when he died, ne would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would become 
a would oe visited yearly with annual 

oflerings. 

That the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount- 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely proved. 
The tendance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the X&rpoi, or ‘ Feast of Pots,* the last 
day of the Anthesteria. But nothing that is re- 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actusd 
worship ; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in affection, 
they are offered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are proffered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, but not directly 
to the ghosts themselves ; no cult is offered them 
as to superior beings endowed with supernatural 
power over the lives of individuals and States.* 
Nevertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the 8th and 7tb 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 

1 Th* othtr view, still held by some, that Zoiis-Afsmeimioii is 
the esrller fact and Agamemnon the hero the later, does not 
bear criticism. 
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bordering on veneration, and snob as might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may safely assume that the {^rowing interest 
of the States in hero-oult intensitied the family 
aspect of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori- 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacritices of the higher 
deities, and to the Beo^ipua in which the god himself 
is the host. 

It is important for the student of religion to 
mark the consequences of this close association of 
the civic religion with the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These kave been 
estimated more at length elsewhere and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bond exists between the deity and the 
eity, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the rituiu and religious emotions, and 
the family meal might become the tjm of the 
public sacrificial meal with the god. Such a re- 
ligion is adverse to proselytism ; for, as it is the 
sacred prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means the exclusion of the stranger. Its 
religious and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the whole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the indivi£ial, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It afifords a keen stimulus 
to dooal patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city ; it has at the same 
time the natural defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind — an idea 
wmch had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was stUl at its 
height. 

A farther result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities become also the patrons and guard- 
ians of the family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life ; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the father’s right, of the tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself as against the 
State; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and &e 
famUy graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan — these wer^atriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ lorge, 
private and public morality could not clash. The 
brutal action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5 th cent, that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law. — Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
criminal law, discernible as earlv as the 8th cent., 
which may be traced partly to the growth of the 
dty, with its extended idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the deaiL 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s bl<^ was already a hein- 
ous sin ; but the slaying of one outside the kindred 
circle was ordinarily nmther a sin against God nor 
a social crime. But, as the public mind of Greece 
beeame penetrated with the feeling that all the 
oitims of the Folu were in some sense akin, the 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
concept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 
1 Bm nunSU, Bighpr AtpttU JM., pp^ Tt-Ol. 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.' This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when k^dred 
blood was shed ; as the idea of kinship was 
enlarged, any civic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be otfered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel- 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritualisticallv unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to approach the gods or 
men ; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to have Imn more 
heavily on the post-Homerio society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Homer, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from the Aithiopis 
of Arktinos, the epic poet of Miletos in the 8th 
centu^:* Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a wMle 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slain man was no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Achaean community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero ; and we may believe that the nar- 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-Hellenic societies, and 
only for a time suspended.* 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete. — ^In this pqst- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Greta 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of European culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homeric period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi ; while the l^end of 
the migration of Apollo Delphinios from (kete to 
Delphi, and the story that the god himself must 
to this island to he purified from the blood of 
thon, belong to the second period with which 
we are dealing. 

We have reason to believe that the Delphic god 
— through the agency of his politic priesthood— 
was asserting his claim in the 8th and 7th centuries 
B.O. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to satisfy the cravings of 
an awakening conscience. This claim may nave 
been suggests J>artly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiac religion, which also 
brought with it a * cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthood were wise enough to 
agree q^ckly ; partly also by the aboriginal nature 
of Apculo who was immemorially or * pure.’ 

Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it was powerful and effective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-blooded murderer, nere was the oppor- 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7th cent, 
that any Hellenic State could express in a legal 
establis^ent its consciousness of the difference 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 
1 cos L S4-ce ; tor the roligioaf •volution of th« Qnok 
dde, Me Funall, MvoUUum ^ UtUgim^ 
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or aoddenta] homicide. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-court M Ae\tpiul(fr established at 
Athens under the patronage of the Cretan -Delphic 
^od to try cases wnere homicide was admitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the same offence, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend that enshrines 
the early ideas of KdOapa-it and turns on the question 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the Peloponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.G., 
and later became Pan-Hellenic. Apollo as a divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyric of Stesichoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in this period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the general demand 
for their exercise must have ^eat^ enhanced the 
influence of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Homeric period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by the great secular movement of Greek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
undertaken the guidance and encouragement of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the iEolic, were due to his leader- 
ship, if not to his inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese are too powerful to be rejected. And 
after this event, wnen light begins to shine on 
Greek history, and the Hellenic race was rapidly 
establishing that chain of colonies across and 
around the Mediterranean which were to diffuse 
Greek culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reached its zenith. 
For it is clear that it was the prevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo as to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worshipped as 'KpxTfdryiu that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-oflerings 
to his shrine.^ Was it by some accident or by 
something essential in his early cult and character 
that the god was able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his people T The 
cause may lie far back in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolline cult, when he was specially *Ayvit6i, a god 
‘of the road,’ the leader of the migratory host. 
And in pre-Homeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occasion 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oracle as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.* 

The Delphic orcucle , — The spiritual history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historic period, when we 
mark a growing consciousness of nationality and 
of kinship in the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oracle; and this is too complex and lengthy a 
theme to be more than adumbrated here.* Due 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
eame to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual unity in the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it coula do little, owing to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics ; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

1 Bee COS Iv. 200>20£. * Ih iv. ICl f., 200-202. 
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members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certain mutual forbearance 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
But the chief regulative functions of the oracle 
were concerned with questions of the institution 
and administration of cults, with the domains of 
legislation, colonization, public and even private 
morality and conduct. In the sphere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it had no high religious 
message to deliver ; but it was enthusiastic for the 
propagation of thecultof Dionysos, and it authorized 
and sometimes encouraged tne growing tendency 
towards the posthumous worship of distinguished 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi- 
ally — if we can trust the record — in the later period 
when it played the part of a State-Confessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the spirit of an enlightened 
humanitarianism. But its chief religious achieve- 
ments were to bring some principle of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenic mind of the divine ordering of the 
world ; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power among other peoples — the Mesopo- 
tamian, for instanoe—we may t>e surprised that 
the Delphic priesthood made no attempt to impose 
Apollo as the supreme god upon tne Hellenic 
States. The author of the Homeric hymn, composed 
partly under Delphic influences, exalts Apollo as 
nigh as he dares; but neither in this nor in any 
Ddiphic utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of the supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination ; for the spirit of locid 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such as some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
later period when the influence of Delphi had 
declined. But from the 8th tUl the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Pythian is the only one of the 
many mantic institutions that is to be regarded as 
I a vitol force of Pan- Hellenism. 

8. The games of Greece. — As another important 
phenomenon belonging to the earlier part of this 
second period we note the emergence; and develop- 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must be reckoned as among 
the strongest Pan-Hellenic influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousness of nationality. 
For m the 6th cent. B.O. the whole of Hellw, 
eastern and western, was represented at Olympia, 
Pytbo, the Isthmus, and Nemea ; here was main- 
tained the ' truce of God ’ between the je^ous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia once in every 
four years the Pan- Hellenes ofmred a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian establishment as momentous factors in 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature ; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine significance of the 
artistic and intellectual life. 
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There were other festai and public meetings of 
a more exclusively religious imrTOse, such as the 
great Pan<Ionic feast of the Denan Apollo, that : 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of spiritual unity, and often, where 
the ^eat lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep* 
tion of the divinity : the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post-Homeric age and with the growing 
prosperity of the new Ionic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building up of the pecu- 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo ; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the national consciousness of the Ionic race. 

a. Diffusion of Dionysos-worship.— Another 
religious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of Hellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint though 
indubitable traces of this can be discerned in the 
pre-historio period, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402^). Having entered A ttica 
from Boeotia and been adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Peloponnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in tne spiritual career 
of Hellenism ; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation or him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and the adaptation of the Marum- 
thUuoi to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not the least among the achievements of the 
Hellenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries had no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac r^igion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten- 
ing influence of the civic spirit, the worship pre- 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evoking a special mood unknown in the 
other cults, while « 'en the savage form of sacra- 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
fications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
concerns the account of the development of the 
sacramental idea in the Mediterranean. It concerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture ; for one of its 
modes of expression was a peculiar type of emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is usually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the polytheism of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religious faith ; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
refining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of the lower world, with whom the mUd 
and genial god was generally identified or asso- 
oiatea. 

zo. Orphic 'thiasoL* — But the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re- 
ligion. For, perhajM as early as the 7th cent., the 
emt of Dionysos was raised to a higher power by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orphic brotherhoods, 
or f/iiosoi, who worshipped this dei^ under vari- 
ous mystic names. Tne study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity ; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
and significance.^ The preachers of the Orphic 
doetrines are the first propagandists or mission- 
1 See Thsaob. 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi- 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, ignoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mankind, at least to all the Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught with some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
gather in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
containing parts of a metric Orphic liturgy and 
creed that is a product at latest of the 5th, if not 
of the 6th century B.c. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar’s Odes and Plato’s 
Dialogues^ we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un- 
familiar to native Greek mythology and religion, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is in danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoccupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi- 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo- 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Budahistic thought ; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re- 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
— if we can — the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, how far they succeeded in cap- 
turing the masses or the 41ite oi the people. They 
oertamly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Eleusinian mysteries : there is no evi- 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did ; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, as 
Aristophanes proclaims as a generally accepted 
tradition that Orpheus was the apostolic founder 
of all mysteries.^ They were evidently powerful 
in Crete ; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ- 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Greecia, where 
Pythagoras was their greatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 
^arisaic formalism of the purist. Henceforth the 
Orphic religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by it ; iEschylus and Sophocl^, 
so lar as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted ^d 
at times repelled, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in awell-lmown passage* protests strongly 
against the Orphic mystery-mongers as spiritual 
guacks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
m magic and traded in promises and to^ts con- 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phcedrus was indeoted to the Orphic meta- 
physic. And the part played by these preachers 

1 Fn>g$. 1082. The myedc tormi^ used in the Attio msrrisge. 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history 
of Greece was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

It. Eleusinian mysteries. — The Eleunnia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Pan-Hellenic institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
Mysteries). Originalljr they may have been 
merely the tribal roystenes of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th cent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happinean of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspirants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor does their influ- 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
waned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob- 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has been thought that 
their chief attractiveness may have lain m their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that bad died out in the ordinary 
public ritual ; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the myste^ 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness mimetic peiformances 
showing the action and passion of a oivine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon- 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a medimval Passion-play per- 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign powers of the nether world and a result* 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked tne Phrygian 
and some of tne Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene ; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphieaf to have preached any dogma of meta- 
physic or theology. But, like tne Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the relimous spirit ; 
for they appealed to a far larger pubfic than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of personal 
religion ; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the mdi^dual for closer fellowship with the deity, 
and soothed the troublous apprehensions that were 
growing up in this second period concerning the 
usdividual destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphioa 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual- 
istic rdigion undermining the social fabric of 
public worship. For the Athenian State adminis- 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian oflicials in its 
corporate capacity ; and one of the catechumens— 
the rcut 40' iffriat — was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agi^an significanoe, 
though discoverable and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere in the 
State-festivals we note the same nhenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utiU- 
tariau rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over by the expanding PolU and re- 
ceived an artistic elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can be best studio in 
following the detailed records of the Laconian 
Kameia and Hyakinthia^ the Delphic Pythian the 
Attic Panathcnaiai we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyric poet^, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, soaping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period — 5(K) B.O. — the 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re- 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tribal god, is becoming 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism ; Peisistratos 


probably somethmg to the idea of a national religion, 
in that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece; and nearly ever 3 rwhere he hiw been 
partially tamed, and the Mcenads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur- 
poses of civic worship. But the two most striluns 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent, were, first, the rise and expansion of lonie 
philosophy and physical speculation ; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attio Drama. Both of 


these must be reckoned with among the forees 
afiecting the life of the popular relimon. 

12. 6Ui century philosophy.— The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many m^em 
treatises; and in this slight sketch of tne whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, wnich gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
books which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or the constitution 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that * neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent. — Pytha- 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
— were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead ; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con- 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran eountei 
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to tho anthropomorphic theory of divinity ; and 
they tend to define Grod not as a person, but rather 
as the highest spiritual, or metaphysical, or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tendenc^r in this 6th cent, 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of &>d in terms of mathematics, and to 
have oeen willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true matnematioal equation.^ But this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenic free thought. The mathe- 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Orphism, the founder of those secret 
societies whicn threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Equally on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the public 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
appear always to have compromised with it. But 
it IS in the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
ligious conceptions of Hellas : his verses quoted by 
Clement* polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same account may be given of the 
religious theory^ of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revosled at all in the fragmenta It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
polytheism ;* but it is probably a truer view that 
ne regarded it with half'disgiused contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions ; while three of his fragments 
are soomfm exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchic ritual, the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.* 

In this early speculation of the 6th cent., how- 
ever. the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos- 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms: for Empe- 
dokles. Love and Strife are creative principles ; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionic thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistic or animistic creed, but not 
to the personal )K)lytheiBm of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the minds of 
a few ; nor before the 5th cent, was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13. Rise of Tragedy. — The other phenomenon 
referred to above as marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular relimon belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. What concerns 
ns chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-cult. The traditional view, that it actu- 
ally originated in some mimetic form of Bacchic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars.* But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos- worship is a secondary or accidental fact, 
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it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated oy 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; the statement of Hero- 
dotus concerning Kleisthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adrastos^ — are sufiScient proofs toat this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Homerio 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6th 
cent. I and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attic stage Dionysos remmned its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have receiv^ a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger public tnan any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of Darbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Graces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as in the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac hymn, which may have been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of music and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of European music. 

III. Third Period: 600 --ES 8 b.c.— T he third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 5th cent, and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chmronea. For the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of relimons monuments and literature, and the 
most forceful and momentous in regard to the 
influences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism against barbarism, the rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and the emerg- 
ence of Maoedon as a world-power ; in the sphere 
of culture, it witnessed the culmination of the 
greatest plastic art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the difliision of education and the spirit of inquiry 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
I development of pluloBophy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenic society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this neatest period of human history is a neces- 
sary, out a dimcult, task. 

z. 5th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric. — If we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 5th cent., and compare 
the structure and forms of her State-polytheism 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-historic pantheon still 
worshipped and cheri^ed; no cult of that epic 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellas discarded the imme- 
morial rites of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and some of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratic convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religious intuition 
of the i^me, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and philosophic scep- 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part or the 5th 
cent, the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger than It had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admission of a few new figures 
and by the development of some of the old.* 

1 v.er. 
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It i« rather in respect of its Bpirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 6tii cent, presents 
some striking contrasts to the H omeric. Its anthro- 
pomorphism 18 even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
ooneeming the part played by moral agencies and 
TOwers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
Herodotus expoimd a religious view of histoiy, 
of which only faint indications were found in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 6th 
cent, regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesis, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Judge; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stones of Aiakid heroes and the Elensinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people oy oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis — 9ta AlicTf Kparepbw K6poPt "TfSpios v16p ^ 

— and is expressed pictorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representmg Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause before the High God with 'Airdnj, 
‘ Deceit,* as a tempting demon standing by Asia.* 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of ACschylus, the Persa, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.* 
The same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of Pindar’s eighth 
Pythian ode, where he exults over the trium|m of 
‘Hesychia,* the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Insolence into the sea, even as Zeus queUed 
the monster Typhoeus. 

3. Pan- Hellenism.— The Hellenic confederate 
effort against Persia was the nearest approach 
ever made by the Hellenic race to Pan-Hellenic 
action ; and in a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty of the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, enmhaais is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellenios.^ This is the highest political 
title of the High God ; and its history is interest- 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the hich priest of Zeus 
Hellanios; already in the 6tn cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the part played in 
them — ^we may believe— by the men and the old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi- 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
significance and a more potent appeal. Here, 
then, was Hellenic relimon ^ving voice to an ideal 
that might be realized by the poet, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range as this 
was that of Zeus Eleutherios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. * Having driven out the Persian, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for Hellas.** These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victory at Platsea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred fire 
brought from Delphi. The significance of this has 
been point^ out elsewhere by the present writer ;• 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea innerent in the 
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civic religion. The title ’EXrvd^/xor is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus-worship of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diffused, com- 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrpt with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Hannibalic wars, 
the successful straggle of Greece against barbarism 
in the East and the West undoubtedly quickened 
for a time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
the national cults. The sufferings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they had trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the barbarian was gratefully dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shrines. The vacillating and 
time-serving policy of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest peril was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Hiero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Himera and Kyme W thank-offerings 
sent to Apollo at Delphi and Zeus at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now in 
the British Museum, inscribed with the simple 
dedication, * Hieron the son of Deinomenes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyme,* is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
Hellenic histoiy and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus: to him was consecrated the ’feast of 
freedom * at Platsea, which was still commemorated 
with pathetic fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay ; ‘ to him, under the national title 
of OlympioB, was dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragas from the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow or national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well — notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of the Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Plattea were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powers of 
the elements forgotten— the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymphs of the 
soil on which the battle of Platiea was fought ; 
the grateful Athenians instituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the worship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religious consequence of these great events was Gie 
stimulus given to hero-worshm ; Gelo, the victor 
at Himera, and some of the Hellenes who fell at 
Thermopylffi, Marathon, and Plataea, received heroic 
honours. This * heroizing * of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot- 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, though it was degraded in the 5th 
cent, to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must be reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

Finally, we may with probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
neatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel- 
lenic popularity of the Elensinian mysteries. For 
this toe Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Eleusis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also thank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenio world to take part in the worship 
1 Pint. Fft. AHM. 28; Pina iz. t. i. 
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at Eleasin, aspiring thus to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a recent architectural work of the Peri- 
elean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
faith.* And their attempt in great measure suc- 
ceeded. 

^ Influence of religious art. — The study of the 
polytheism of this century is essentially idso a 
study of the great reli^ous art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but wmch continued forceful and 
prolific till the a^e of Alexander. The general 
effect of the iconic art upon Greek reli^on has 
been briefly indicated above ; and long before this 
(‘cntury the religious bias of the race was^ com- 
mitted to idolatry;* the people craved an image 
that they could love and cnerish, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stone, because of 
the immemorial magic which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anthropomorphism that began with Homer and 
was h^ped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Homeric age, and by the art of the 
6th century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of vase- . 
painting, glyptic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fiuiric of antiquity presents to us, the I 
art of the 5th and early 4th centuries must be 
called the most perfect religious art of the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. But it was the best and most satisfying 
expression of the best that the religious spirit of 
Hmlenism admitted ; for this polytheism had been 
built up by the teachers of the people — poets and 
artists obeying the race-instinct — ^not on vague con- 
ceptions of infinite godhead ineflable for art and 
inexpressible in clear speech, but on vivid percep- 
tions of concrete divine personages, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artist, with his miraculous cun- 
ning of hand, could de^ with these types as he 
could not have dealt with ‘ the Word’ or with 
* the Buddha.’ Nor was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular ima^nation, but, uncon- 
sciously perhaps and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the noetic literature, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 
people to imagine them better and more nobly. 
Perliaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to I 
600 B.C. that portray the thiasos of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstaey of communion 
with God — all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bcmchos of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Antigone. It was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent, that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with this orgiastic theme. The glyptic work of the 
6th cent, dealing with divine forms is mainly tran- 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual ; the physical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par- 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical l)eauty and strength as with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
— a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
hut palpable in materia forms which hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 
1 8«e CGS iil. 160 f. * 8 m sbovs, p. 408. 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought witnout mor- 
bidness, majesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
ParthenoB was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness in the face. The 
Zeus Olympics of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the High God as given by Homer or even by 
iEschylus; for the chryselephantine statue im- 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine patron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself-^an image that 
appeared * to add something to the traditional re- 
ligion,’* embodying, as Dio Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, * having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.** Nor had any of the poets pre- 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of tihis age embodi^ 
her, as the Argive goddess *of good works,’ *in 
w'hose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty.’* The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is blurred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the Apollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Terme. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
tlie Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the Laborde he^ in the Louvre ; here is something 
of the majesty of the neat cosmic goddess imagined 
by iEschylus in his Vanaidee^ but combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a winning appeal that the verses of the gr^t poet 
do not clearly convey. And we may surmise that 
the O^poi'fa Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ- 
ence on the theory of Plato and his distinction 
between the heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Kore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world : the former is niasterfmly presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks with uplifted, yearning face 
and Uie unknown artist of the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towards the close of the 6th cent, 
combines this aspect of her, in a type of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death.* 

And yet this triumphant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
tliat survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half -shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the ohthonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the Greelcs called rd ApiKudes, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed, we may 
doubt, therefore, if even the Holy Ones, the Semnai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious imagination which fash- 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe- 
struck verses of Sophocles in the (Edipus ColoneuM. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
^We discern here the influence of the Baoohio and 
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I>emeter mysteries working upon the artist^ and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the ayerage Greek of the classio period was sayed 
from the yampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discoyered in Modem Greece^ was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 6th cent, claims promi- 
nent notice eyen in the slightest sketch of the 
whole histoiy of Greek religion ; for it must haye 
worked an eiiect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working ; even the alien Roman, 
iEmilius Paul us, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Ol^nnpios, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence.'* When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as * the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,** he 
is tiiinking of the bronze statue carved by Pheidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolia 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiful idol- 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa- 
sionally protest,* could have weaKened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced sndaenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. But the reli^ous instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly different from those 
of Rome. Greek polytheism would probably have 
perished or been aosorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the msthetio- 
religious emotions and perceptions of thepeople. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, ^schylus, 
Sophocles. — More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ- 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
IS obviously too complex for the scope of this 
article, ana has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here only for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As exponents of the highest con- 
temporary religious thought, the names of Pindar, 
i^cnylus, So^ocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ- 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writes for d^asts and 
axistoorats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments ; 
and in any ease his public was more limited than 
that whicn the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to penetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say; and that this 
was actually the case can be proved. Neverthe- 
less, Pindar must be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public reli^on 
he is to 1 m grouped with iEschylus and Sophories ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri- 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran- 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 
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that marked the typical character of the gieatest 
age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept the existing religious order, de- 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphic eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
great poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as the second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas; how mr it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the people, is im- 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro- 
gress of this new eschatology, wmeh is a weighty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we nave 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither .^Eschylus nor Sophocles shows any know- 
ledge of Orpnism or interest in it, or any pre- 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death ; nor in their occasional utterances concern- 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view ; though the thoughtful 
rennement of Sophocles suggested to him that 
there might be forgiveness of sins and reconcilia- 
tion after death.^ Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin — ip dpSptap 
h 0€up y4wot , — a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this special question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 6th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zens, his omni- 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
message was probamy great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of nero-cnit, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion ; 
and the backward and less cultured nellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
mind to prefer the wor^ip of the local daimon 
to that of the high god. Against such degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 6th cent, poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 5th cent, sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hmlas. 
It would be of interest to consider how far the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
by work whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poet^ of iEschylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and Destiny. The personal Motpa was an old, 
though insignificant, ngure of the popular religion 
and mytholo^ ; Homer is aware of her and has 
to reckon with her. She might become more for- 
midable under the philosophic conception of rh 
tlfAapfiiwop, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Heraklei^; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were much perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free divine Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, * follow a short cut,* 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or * emana- 
tion of the power * of Zeus.* The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carveri the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus.* 

i.lnM^68l. 
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Wo may say, then, that both the poetry and the 
art of this period worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism, which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, each of these poets, while accepting and 
in certain points purifying the traditional poly- 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zeus is generally for them a dehnite 
personal Being ; but once at f^t iEschylus tran- 
scends this apprehension of him, and defines Zeus 
pantheistical fy as a supreme, cosmic force ; a frag- 
ment of his Hdiades speaks of him thus : * Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven ; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these.* More- 
over, the other divine forces that shape our lives 
are presented by him and his fellow-poets not 
always as B€oL but as moral powers that are only 
half-personal, not as concrete individual deities 
but as emanations of these. We may call them 
* personifications of moral ideas,* and some are no 
more than what this phrase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with which Euripides capriciously 
plays. But some may rather be described as the 
soul-powers of the Hi^h God, like in some ways to 
the Persian Fravct8h%\ such are Pindar’s Xdn-eipa 
Ai&i Sevlov Oi/uLiSy^ the Altcrf of iEschylus, 'Justice 
the maiden daughter of God,’^ who 'shines in 
the poor man’s snioke-dimmed cabin,* * and, in the 
verse of Sophocles,^ Mercy who * shares the throne 
of God to deal with all the deeds of men.’ While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the brighter of these 
emanations, iEschylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forces of the shadoiN^ world, which he 
might at times be constrained to present in pal- 
pable concrete form for stage purposes, and yet 
his own deeper thought could grasp as half -outlined 
spiritual powers, not the less real because im}>al- 
pable. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
perceptions laid too much stress on personal in- 
dividuality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality : from his point of view, if Eros was 
to be a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
must be imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypris or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment is no longer presented as a persona] 
goddess but as a diifused pantheistic force.* And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generations in this 
matter; for the author of the speech against 
Aristogeiton in the 4th cent, must have been 
sure that his audience would understand him 
when he said: 'All mankind have altars dedi- 
cated to Justice, Law-abidin^ness, Pity, the fair- 
est and holiest (being those) m the very soul and 
the nature of each individual.** This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The neat 5th cent, poets were all moralists, 
each in nis own way. The history of Greek ethics 
concerns us only at the several points where it 
touches religion ; and to this history, both gener- 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con- 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mytholo^, which, in spite of its general 
brightness and beauty, seriously needed in parts 
the puritanical reformer, if it was to be harmonised 
with the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not even the grave iEschylus, was 
willing to undertake such a rftle. Pinaar of all 
the three comes nearest to preaching, for his metier 
allowed him more personal freedom of comment. 
We find him anticipating Plato in his protests 
against some grotesque and repulsive stones such 
as the cannibalism of the go^ in the myth of 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the thec^ 
maohies and the combats of heroes against divini- 
ties : ' Let all war and strife stand far apart from 
the immortals * ^ is a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and tor the 
enrichment of Greek ethioo-relieiouB thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro- 
test against the more licentious myths, and tney 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the higher thought of Greece. 

Pindars freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in regard to myths has a certain value, in that it 
shows that the futilities and improprieties of myth- 
ology — the ‘unhappy stories of bards* — were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in the main 
were independent of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar's contem- 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in tne first place moral teachers but drama- 
tists; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to reform. But they might 
select, discard, and re-shape ; they could take the 
great legends of the past — legends of Thebes, the 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax — all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest them 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted. 
This they did with force and subtlety. And 
generally the moral spirit and imagination of 
J[£sohylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of this period with which the 
history of Greek ethics and religion must deal. 
Doubtless the older and robuster poet was the 
stronger moral and religious force : his protests 
against the superstitious doctrine of Nemesis, his 

E rofound utterances concerning moral responsi- 
ility and the moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, his discovery that suffering 
brings wisdom — these are landmarks in the ethiciu 
story of Greece; wliile with Sophocles the con- 
viction is no less de^ of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law. They were the last spokesmen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
morality that had not yet passed its zenith. Of., 
further, artt. iEsCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES. 

Euripides. — The part played by Euripides in 
this spiritual history of Hellas was wholly difierent. 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as he was, he 
seems to belong to a different age. In his work 
and thought is reflected far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same oentuiy the new mental 
life which was fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The influence of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent, and of those oi Demokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 6th, which at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had had time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid ' sophist,’ 
the pioneer of modern education and the first 
champion of the critical spirit, was travelling 
around. And after 470 fi.c. tne imperial greatness 
of Athens had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and thinkers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men as Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also enioyed with Socrates. It is clear 
that the poet imbibed deeply their teaching and 
their spirit ; he was also learned in Orphism, anti- 
quarianism, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great poet, he had also something of the weak- 
1 Oi. ix. 60. 
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new of the ‘polymath* or the ‘intellectiiaJ*; he 
fiad not the eteadinesa of brain or strong conviction 
enough to evolve a systematic phUosophy or clear 
religions faith ; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympathies and interests shift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of and 
heredity — though a chorus of his maidens may 

f raise chastity as ‘the fairest ^ of the gods.’ 
t was, therefore, possible, l<hough most unjust, 
that Aristophanes should call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes out flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ.^ He 
remains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be pronounced upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions about 
him : (a) What was his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion? (6) What were his con- 
tributions to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the religious temperament 
of his audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical study, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides the playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that leads, for instance, to the strangely erroneous 
views held concerning the religions significance of 
his Bacchce. A sympathetic reading of many of 
the plays must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of the polytheism filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; and at times he 
seems to compose as if he had a mrsonal hatred of 
Apollo and Aj^rodite in particular, for instance in 
the Ion and Bippolytus, When he can interpret 
Aphrodite as a cosmic force, he can dilate on this 
as beautifully and ardently as Lucretius; if he 
could have lielieved that Apollo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us * the wise * were well aware, he 
might have forgiven him. But it is the real personal 
Aphrodite of Homer and Helen, the personal 
Apollo, the father of Ion, the seducer of Kreusa 
but the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, that 
rankle in his mind. When he handles the story 
of the madness of Herakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as his mouthpiece to 
convey to Hie Athenians what he thought of Hera ; * 
just as he puts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own mordant criticism of the action of Zeus.* Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism he seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy: in the 
HippolytuSt for instance, where he expresses for 
the first time in literature the religious rapture of 
purity; in the Bcuxhas, where he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expression of the Bacchic 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Maenad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature- 
magic that was at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one should be deceived into thinking that he is 
niching the cause of Bionysiac worship ; for the 
Bacch 4 » closes with that depressing anticlimax, 
where Dionysos plays the sorriest part, and Euri- 
pides* own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant flavour to the last scene, 
it is this bitterness of protestantism and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece ; and 
Euripi^s may be regarded as the first in European 
history to be possessed with the theologic temper. 
It cannot be said tW he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even ot Orphism ; for, though, 
as the Bacchm and the fragment of his CretwM 
I ^Irorn. p. 088. * IL 847-868. f/fc.aSS-Si?. 


attest, he felt immething of its spell, he was not of 
that cast of mind whicn could be deceived by its 
Pharisaic ritual and laws of diet, and he certainly 
cherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truly described as a sealous 
reformer of the people’s faith and practice : for the 
reformer must have some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
his final £ittitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe- 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to his civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine licentiousness. He is evidently touched 
with the new idea that vengeance is alien to the 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistently 
proclaimed by the I^hagoreans, by Plato, and 
later philosophers.^ On the second count his 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawn- 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature; he is then the herald in 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 
prompted, and which was to play a leading part m 
later religion and religious speculation, but which 
was unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere^ in the Mediterranean except 
in Israel. His leading principle of criticism in ml 
these matters is expressed in the Iphigeneia tn 
TauriSf namely, that the evil in religious practice 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.* We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning against a debasing 
anthropomorphism. 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modem writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion In its forms of worship 
and sacred formul» was mainly pure and refinea. 
The stories about the gods, often of the type nat- 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit in that 
they were not enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people. Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs in Greek literature, notably 
in Plato’s Euthyphron^ that they might exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6Hi 
and 6th centuries had awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral question in literature. 
And tne protests of Euripides are developed by 
Plato in hu scheme of education in the Bepublie ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical legtsfation against poets. Such 
morm movements in the polytheistic societies of 
Greece axe interesting to mark, though their eflect 
is often difficult to estimate. The new puritanical 
spirit had probably a wholesome influence on the 
more cultured minas ; it had little influence on the 
mass of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actual forms of Greek ritnal and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and m this he was in some accord with 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people. 
He shows great distrust for Delphi; and its in- 
fluence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protests against human 
sacrifice, as a barbaric and non-Hellenic institu- 
tion ;* and on one occasion the speaker argues that 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all:* the 
thought was suggested merely by dramatic exi- 
gencies ; and Euripides nowhere attempts a crusade 


1 See FsrnsU, Higher AepeeCtt 
>1. 891. 
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against the value of sacrifice in eeneml. He has 
only one important thing to say i^ut it, namely, 
that the small sacrifice of the pious often outweighs 
the hecatomb. ‘ This thought implies a more 
spiritual view of the divine nature, and is not in- 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord- 
ing to Theopnrastos and Theopompos, this higher 
view of sacrinoe was even encouragea by the Delphic 
oracle.* 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age ; but it is doubt- 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tends towards pantheism, could have Men reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the people, 
or if those most conversant with his tone and 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
synmathy with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Euripides which ennances his value for the 
modem man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct — that which 
allowed him to sympathize with Troians, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired nim with the 
beautiful thought that *the whole earth is the 
good. man*8 fatherland,*’ which prompted him to 
despise the life of civic duty and activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded and 
contemplative life. The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its effect on the old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

It has been necessary to dwell so long on Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifetime and that was greatly to increase after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popnlarizer of the 
new enlightenment. Cf., further, art. Euripides. 

6 , Influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion. — Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for ^ood or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than he oi the same freer and more 
advanced thought which began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious view of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 
gins to look to the soul or the inner principle ; the 
doctrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritnal power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that ; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone ; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than purity of soul. Such thoughts 
as these, which could serve as the foundation- 
stones of a ne\r religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious history of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the speculation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 6th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophic circles 
untU Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable oracle quoted and commented on by Hero- 
dotus had proclaimed to the people the novel view 
that a sinful purpose was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinful act ; ’ Epiciiarmos had preached 
the higher ideal of purity ; * If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’* It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 6th cent, that 
some rhetorician of the school of Gorgias inter- 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.* 

1 8e« Stobnus, Flor., voL W. (lieinske) p. S64. 

* See CGS iv. 210. 

» Stobasua, Ftor.. vol. tt. (Meineke) p. 71. 

* 8b. 8 Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 844. 

•Bee Ziegler, In ARW, 1911, pp. 393-405; ite authenticity ta well 
defended by P. Mazon, ‘ H^aiode. la Oompoaition dea *' 'l^vaax 
•t dea Joan," ’ In Revue dee Btudee oneiennea, xiv. (1912>. 


We may believe, then, that this higher religious 
ethic had. a certain elevating influence on the 
popular imagination. The question of imniediato 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of eruel 
or impure forms of ritual T 

7. Humu sacrifice. — This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
oommnnities. We have evidence that in the 6th 
and 4th centuries the practice was of rare occur- 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the rriigions morality of all bnt the most back- 
ward.^ The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con- 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
yet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 
Lykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios’ continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.’ The Locrian sacri- 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
llias fell into desuetude in the 4th cent. B.C.,* and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the if>apfuiKol in their 
T/iargelia.* The Rhodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos* 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
According to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there nnder nie Roman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian.’ 

But the better sentiment of Greece had probably 
begun to work as early as the time of Homer ;• for 
certain legends concerning the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point hack to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely resembles the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.’ The humanitarian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the 6th cent. ; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual. — As regards that element in 
Greek ritual which by modem taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed bnt slight. The forms of 
worship were, on the whole, decorous, often stately 
and beantiful ; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement ; where a lep 6 i ydfu>t^ or 
* holy marriage,’ was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to snspect any licentiousness.” No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in their iiisinnations. The 
Hellenic cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent “ of that ritnal of temple-prosti- 
tution which was found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 

1 Th« feeling about the saorlllce of Iphigenela manifeeted in 
the Agamemnon of ./Eschylus and the etory about the Boeotian 

E enerale, and the aaoriiloe of a maiden before the battle of 
euktra (PliiUrch, ViL Pekp. 21 f.). are safBcient proof ; of. 
Eur. Iph. Taur. 891. 

• Of. Herod, vii. 197, who abows that the baman aaoriiloe wae 
rare and conditionaL 
* Jph. Taur. 1468. 

• Schol. Taeta. Lykophr. 1141 ; aee COS L 883. 

• See COS iv. 276-27. • Porphyry, de Abstise. tt. U. 

f Ib. iL 66. ’ See above, p. 401^. 

• Plut. ParaOela, 86 ; aee COS i. 95. 

10 Farnell, Or. and Bab. p. 267. 

u The exceptions are the oulta of Aphrodite al Oorlotli aai 
among the Lokri Bpiaephyrii ; see COS IL 686 f. 
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to this ffoddeaa may well have arisen in the later 
period of the decadent polytheism.' In the early 
agea, it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
influence of the Hellenic spirit had worked upon 
the forms of the polytheism. Nevertheless, in the 
ritual of a few clivinilies — Demeter, Hermes, 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself® — sexual em- 
blems were occasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or less licentious character are mentioned, 
though theae are very rare ; while in the Thesmo- 
phoria and other services of Demeter, what was 
called alffxpoXoyLat indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged in by the women among themselves, 
or more rarely with the men also. We note that 
such ritual is practically confined to vegetation- 
cults, and in some it is merely vegetation -magic, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or allecting liis 
or her moral aspect. The phallic emblem and the 
procession callecl the <fta\\ay(t)yia or <pa\\o^opla weie 
specially associated with Dionysos and Hermes ; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptible to the 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
describes it as a harmloKs adjunct of the ancestral 
and cheerful Dionysiac ritual of the Boeotian 
peasant.® Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
word of protest in all the ethical and philosophic 
literature of Greece. The exception is only a frag- 
mentary utterance of Herakleitos, in which he rails 
against the phallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exact sense of his words is not quite clear. ♦ The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
probably more nearly represented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in tlie Polities^^ where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young : 

‘ No impure emblem or paintinff or any representation o( 
irnproprioty ia to be allowed by the archons, except in the cults 
of those divinities to whom the law attaches the ritual of scur- 
rility ; in their case the law allows those of more 

advanced age to perform the divine service in behalf of them- 
selves, their children, aTid their wives.' 

Even in the last three centuries before Christ, when 
greater stress was continually being laid njmn 
purity in cult, no protest is heard against these 
old-world forms, which have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to the present day, 
in spite oi the denunciations of Christianity. The 
seeming paradox is explained when we reflect that 
the idea of purity changes its content in the 
different generations; and, secondly, that the Hel- 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the physical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force ; therefore 
an emblem that was secularly impure might be 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survival of other primitive ritual. — There is 
much besides in old Greek ritual that appears to 
us harmless, but uncouth and irrational ; strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may be sur- 
prised to find that the higher culture of the nth and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
pressed a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theophrastos, and indelinitelv later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonioj that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-believe ; • in the time of Demos- 
thenes^ they were capable of bringing up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axe or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 


1 CGS U. 667. 

s e.g. in the cult of "Aprc/uic KepioM in Elit, said to be of 
Lydian origin (CGiS^ IL 445). , 

• P. 627 D. 4 Bywater, frag, cxxvii. « vii. 17, p. 18366. 
« CGS i. 56, 86-92 ; art. Antmalb, vol. i. p. 608. 

7 xxiu. § 76. 


sin or famine, incarnate in a human being, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Massilia,' and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era. Nor 
did the higher anthropomorphism, powerful as its 
working w^as, entirely obliterate the worship or 
half-Avorship of animals in the later centimes.® 
Even Zeus might still be conceived by the men of 
the 4th cent, as occasionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed above a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Askiepios at Athens, composed shortly after 
400 B.C., in which a sacrifice w as ordered to certain 
sacred dogs ; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ever the act might awaken the laughter of a comic 
poet. Herakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to idols ; but no voice of the new en- 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra- 
tional and backward ceremonies. The average 
public thought of the 6th cent, did not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efficacy is known to have been recognized 
by legislation.® And Plato, speaking about it in 
his Lawitf* a work of his declining years and intel- 
lect, is not sure whether he believes or disbelieves 
in its power. There is nothing more conservative 
than ritual ; and Greece produced no ardent Pro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
Athenian even of the 4th cent, would doubtless 
agree with the orator Lysias that * it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as had been ordained 
by our ancestors who made our city great, if for no 
other reason than for the sake of the city’s luck.*® 

10. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
5th century. — The question naturally occurs — Were 
the mass of the citizens touched at all in their 
inward theory of things by the spirit of modern- 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired the 
sophists? The culture which was the stock-in- 
trade of the latter was offered only to those who 
could pay; and upon these the poorer Athenian 
looked askance. lie heard of it at first with a dis- 
like that might become dangerous. Fanaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was happily alien to 
the Greek teniperanient. But the banishment of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to become the 
school -mistress of Greece, might seem to savour 
somewhat of this temper of mind. These acts 
w'ere not inspired solely by religious feelings ; but 
they are clear proofs that the polytheism was by 
no means morioiind and could be dangerous in its 
own defence. Nothing is mure erroneous than the 
view, sometimes expressed, that the popular devo- 
tion to the old religion was abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 6th century. In their 
dark days the Athenians remained truer to their old 
faith than did Rome in her time of terror. We do 
not find Athens turning desperately for aid to 
alien Oriental cults. We hear, indeed, of the be- 
ginnings of Adonis-cult in the latter part of the 
Peloponnesian war — the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism that was to surge westward later. 
But this feminine excess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hates it and mocks at it. The shallow 
view mentioned above would be sufficiently refuted 
by his comedy of the Clouds j in which he, the 
greatest genius of his time, poses as the champion 
of the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
also by other incidents in Athenian history that 
fall wuthin the last decades of this centuiy; the 
rage of the people at the mutilation of the Hermai, 

' Serv. ad Verg. iii. 67. 

8 See Parnell, Gr. and Bab. pp. 76-80. 

8 Bee 5th cent, inscription of TeoB conteininff a law threaten- 
ing with penalt ic'* those who used magic against the State or 
against individuals (Roehl, Imag. Jnscr. (rrcee. 4ntto., Berlin, 
1894, p. 50, no. 497). 
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at the supposed insult to the Eleusinlan Mysteries, 
at the neglect of the dead after the liattle of 
Amnousai, rnaj be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and is surely inconsistent with a general preva- 
lence of scepticism : in these episodes the whole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint phallic Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the life of the State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenomena of the physical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to Plato, it was still a 
dangerous paradox, which his Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and tne moon are merely material bodies 
and not in themselves divine. Intmlectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Atliens that produced in the 4th cent. * the super- 
stitious man^ of Theophrastos ; but it is right to 
bear in mind that she also produced the man who 
could BO genially and tolerantly expose that char- 
acter. 

XX. Influence of comedy.— Those who believe 
that the faith in the polytheism was falling into 
rapid decay by 400 B.c. sometimes quote by way 
of evidence the astonishing licence of Attic comedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no- 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and part of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If the * excellent 
fooling’ of Aristophanes is a proof of popular un- 
l)elief, what shall we say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunk on the back of a mule and sup- 

{ )urted by an anxious Silenos? The present writer 
las suggested that * this is some peasant’s dedica- 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en bon ca7narade.^^ Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Aristophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Hephaistos and Herakles specially lending them- 
selves to ridiculous situations. Even in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence had occasionally 
^peared, as in the Homeric hymn to Hermes. 
These things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica- 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freedom in dealing 
on certain occasions with things divine that is 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not improbable that comeay at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes ; Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Ampliis of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
God himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen- 
tious situations. There probably was some re- 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of thes^lots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain al<rxpo- 
\oyta was sanctified by custom and ritual. Never- 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages ; ^ and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination suffered a de- 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of H^enio vulgarity. 
1 CQS ▼. 264. 

* Rep, 878 O, whers he seems to gflsnoe st Epiohsrmos. 


The history of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy as among the 
possible causes of religious corruption and decay ; 
but at the worst this is only one side of the 
picture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
Menander contain many a striking expression of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see mIow, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are certain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the close of the 6th cent, 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ- 
ence of the Delphic oracle: its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
of Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to rise to the Pan- Hellenic 
occasion and played a double game. During the 
Peloponnesian war it was obvious that they were 
* Laconizing ’ ; nor were they ever given again an 
opportunity of leading la haute politique of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4th cent. Demosthenes 
could speak contemptuously of *the shadow at 
Delphi,^ although the Amphiktyonic League, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
nominsd value sufficient to induce Philip to scheme 
for admission. Generally, in the 4th, 3rd, and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came to serve 
tne purposes of a private confessional, giving ad- 
vice on questions of conscience; its counsel was 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as possessed with the progressive spirit 
of Greek ethical philosophy.^ 

13. Spread of Asklepios - worship. — Another 
event of importance is the diflusioii of the cult 
of Asklepios and the growing influence on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or earth- 
daimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 61h cent., he had 
migrated to Epiciauros, where his power expanded 
through his union with Apollo. His cult-settle- 
ment in Kos was a branch of the Epidaurian ; and 
already in the 5th cent, the Asklepieion of this 
favoured island had reared the great Hippokrates, 
and was thus the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. Towards the close of this century, 
Asklepios and his daughters came over from Epi- 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet Sophocles was his first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic age this must be reckoned with as one 
of the main religious forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
between the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia ; the Baby- 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 

ractises and fosters science ; and his cures at Epi- 
auros were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

X4. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’ — Another interest- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arrest our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent, is the growth of 
private 0laaoi, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who mi^ht be an alien. The 
most interesting testimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which we may inter- 
pret as ‘ the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremony of baptism, 
of which this is the earliest example within the 
Hellenic area. It will be more convenient to esti- 
iSMC&iSiT. 211-214. 
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mate the importance ami reli^ouR si^mi^icance of 
thia.soi in the survey of the next period of 
our history. Meanwhile it is well to inarK certain 
evidence that the most powerful and appealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, having failed in the 
6th cent, to capture the States of Magna Grsecia, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
Greece in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
Plato’s attack is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristophanes * and an Attic orator contem- 
porary with Demosthenes® openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the apostle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mysteries * and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude that the spirit of 
the Orphic brotherhoods had touched the imagina- 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15. Religion in first half of 4th century B.C. — 
Yet it is hazardous and probably false to say that 
the public religion of (ireece was decaying visibly 
throughout the first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re- 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this temper. We have also evidence from this 
period of the occasional severity of the Athenian 
people against those who tried to introduce un- 
autiiorized and un-Hellenic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was v;ith difficulty that the Athenian public 
could tolerate the wild ritual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos- 
thenes were the participants in it secure from 
danger. The early 4th cent, art still exhales the 
religious spirit and serious ethos of the Pheidian 
school ; it created the tyjie, and almost succeeded 
in establishing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Eirene, for whose presence among them 
the wearied Athenians might well yearn ; it also 
perfected the ideal of Denieter, the Mad re Dolo- 
rosa of Greek myth, whose Eleusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added power 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitality of the popular religion. The Attic oratory 
of the 4th cent, was more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as might be expected 
of a time when there was yet no divorce conceiv- 
able l)etw'een Church and State. It is not a ques- 
tion of the religious faith of the individual orator, 
but of the religious temper of the audience, which 
is attested by many striking passages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, tlie punish- 
ment of sinners and the avenging of the wronged 
are specially the concern of the deities of the nether 
world ; * Andokides avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin in a man who has been in the 
service of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis ; ♦ 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as much 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenes 
may have been a sceptic at heart, believing in 
chance— as he once says— as the governing force 
of our life ; but otherwise he is glowingly orthodox 
in respect of Attic religion and mythology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes with a fervent 
and pious prayer.® Again, it is well to remind 
oursmves that the political or forensic orator is a 
truer witness to the average popular belief than 
the poet or the philosopher. 

10. Plato’s attitude towards the popular re- 
ligion.— A consecutive history of Greek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 

1 Frogs. 1032. * ’Apioroyetr., A. { 11. 

> Or. i. § 81. ® de MysUtr. § 126 ; cl. i 81. 
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or records of the philosophic schools of Hellas 
is far too large a snhje<*t even to be adumbrated 
here ; and a general survey of the religion can 
only notice shortly the leading thinkers whose 
works there is reason to suppose had popular 
vogue and lasting influence upon the religious 
world. Among these the primacy belongs to 
Plato ; and the full account of Greek religion, 
both in the period that jprecedes the downfiul of 
Greek independence and in the periods that follow, 
must include a critii ai estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no place for an elaborate 
consideration of the metaphysic of his ideal theory, 
or the relation of his ideas to a theistic system ; 
only the most general observations may bo allowed 
for the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude towards the popular cults, and his 
influence upon the later educated world of Greece, 
we must recognize at once that, idealist and re* 
former as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono- 
clast in matters of religion : he would reform Greek 
mythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
fortunately were enshrined in no sacred books, he 
feels that this might be done gently and easily 
without disturbance to the established forms ot 
w'orship. He does not desire to abolish sacriflces 
or idolatry, but he inculcates simplicity in the 
offerings.' In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator will not change a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
know anything of the inner truth that may lie 
behind such outward forms.* Even in his most 
advanced physical and metaphysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon : * in tlie 
hierarchic scale of things the Olympians are ranged 
somewhere below the supreme transcendental God 
of the Universe. The Timmus dialogue presents 
some interesting theologic dogma; here,^ in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantheon, 
which seems to be accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the planets and the sun, whi(di are the second 
works of the supreme Creator, the first being the 
cosmic Heaven. These deities of the polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their own nature, but 
are held together for all eternity by the will of 
the Highest God. And it was to them that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of His own immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Supreme Being. It 
is interesting for our present purpose to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek theosojihy, 
would leave the established religion more or less 
unimpaired ; it even accepts its data at certain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, and tlraws 
the logical conclusion that gods who were bom 
could not be by essence immortal ; therefore Zeus 
could not be accepted as the Absolute and Supreme 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal element in man, which, again, is 
in accord with the contemporary popular faith in 
the survival of some part ot our being after death. 

But the work which reflects most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the strongest sym- 
pathy with it is the Laws, a work of Plato’s old 
age, m which the conservative spirit of the religi- 
ous reformer is no less striking than the intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. He accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mythology and some of the ideas concerning 
divinity ; and it is striking how easily he finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on wliich he can 

1 Laws, 966 A-B. » Bpinomis, 986 D. 
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build an exalted ethical religious system of rights 
and duties, especially those which concern the life 
of the family and the ^oups of kinship. > In fact, 
the background of the tnought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the Greek PoUs^ though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista. Plato expresses a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, which were 
dangerously enticing to women ; * an^ doubtful 
question that might arise concerning rite or cult 
he would leave to the decision of the oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

We feel generally that Plato did not consciously 
assume the part of an apostle of a new order of 
religion, but that both in nis philosophy and in his 
religious theory he found a sufficient d'appui 
in the old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
moral potentialities. The later sects which at- 
tached themselves to his name or to his school were 
deeply interested in religious speculation, which 
degenerates at last into the mystic superstition of 
Neo-Platonism. Therefore, as the work of Aris- 
totle belongs to the history of European science, so 
the philosophy of Plato concerns the later history 
both of pre-Christian and of Christian religious 
thought. To estimate exactly how his inHuence 
worked on the better popular mind in the centuries 
before Christ is impossible. But we may naturally 
and with probability surmise that he contributed 
much to the diffusion of the belief in the spiritual 
nature and perfection of God, to the extirpation 
of the crude notions of divine vindictiveness and 
jealousy, to the internretation of the external 
world in terms of mind and spirit as against any 
materialistic exi)ression, to the acceptance of the 
belief in the divinity of the human soul, and its 
affinity with God, and in the importance of its post- 
humous life, which was partly conditioned by the 
attainment of purity. The latter ideas consti- 
tute the faith of the Orphic sects, from whom 
Plato may have silently borrowed them. But, 
whether through Plato or through the thiasoi, 
many of them come to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind of later Hellas. 

17 . Religious art in the 4 th century. — Our general 
survey is now approaching tliat period of world- 
change brought about by the rise of Macedon. 
But, before leaving the scene of the free city- 
State, we should remember to estimate the religi- 
ous work done by the great 4th cent, masters of 
sculpture before the power of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The fiery imagination of Skopas found 
plastic types for the forms of Dionysos and his 
thiasos, and his work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in inspiration of tumultuous life the 
masterpieces of the older Attic vase - painters 
noticed above. Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler moods of the soul, in the religious sphere 
consummated the types of Aphrodite aiid Demeter ; 
the almost perfect embodiment of the latter god- 
dess, the Cnidian Demeter of the British Museum, 
has affinity with the spirit, if not with the formal 
style, of his school, ana combines something of the 
tearful expression of the Madre Dolorosa with 
the blitheness of the corn-goddess. We are con- 
scious, indeed, of a change in the representation 
of divinity. The works of this later generation 
have lost tlie majesty and awe, the ce/xpoTris, as the 
(Treeks called it, of the 6 th cent, art ; nor can the 
Greek States command any longer the creation 
of the chryselephantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though stUl divine, 
there is more infusion of numan passion, the per- 
sonal experience, the struggles and yearning of 
the individual soul. Anthropomorphism is pur- 

103 ^17 F’wnell, Higher Aepeete^ pp. 87, 48-48 
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its path ; and, though still fertile in works 
of high spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

IV. Fourth period, — The establishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrought momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellas ; 
and some of these were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possibility of 
new religious life. The political significance of 
Apollo of Delphi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Polis in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene as the warder 
and counsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
were the Samothracian sea-deities for the victori- 
ous Demetrios. Certainly in the first centuries of 
the Hellenistic age there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do not yet hear of ruined shrines or 
the decline of great festivals such as the Delia ; 
Athene, though no longer the goddess of a civic 
Empire, was still and lor ages remained for the 
Athenian the benign Madonna to whose care 
the hoy-athlete and the marriageable ^irl were 
dedicated ; we have record from the island of 
Tenos ^ of the abiding hold that even such a deity 
as Poseidon still exercised on the allections of 
his people as late as the 2nd and Ist centuries 
B.C. ; the later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the allectionate faith that linked 
the family and the individual with the national 
deity, for the child is often named as if it were 
the gift of Apollo, Athene, Hermes, or the river- 
god ; and, if we had continuous chronicles of each 
cult-centre, we should probably ftnd similar evi- 
dence showing that the dominant figures of the 
old polytheism were still able to fulfil in some 
degree the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipper. And scholars who have been tempted to 
antedate the decay of Hellenic polytheism have 
i^ored, among other evidence, this important 
historic fact that in the 4th cent, it was still vital 
enough to make foreign conquests, to penetrate 
and take possession of Carthage, for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent, it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Home ; in fact, the last chapter of Greek 
religion falls within the Roman Imperial period. 

z. Growing force of personal religion.— Yet the 
Hellene in the 4th cent. B.C. and in the early days 
of Macedonian ascendancy began to crave other 
outlets for his religious emotion than tlie tradi- 
tional cults of his phratry or tribe or city. Per- 
sonal religion was beginning to be a more powerful 
impulse and to stimulate a craving in the indi- 
vidual for a more intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, as was oflered freely by the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusis. We have fairly suffi- 
cient evidence that the 4th cent, witnessed a great 
extension of their influence.* The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Andania 
were re-organized, by their aid ; and Ptolemy i. is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Eleusis to assist in some religious institutions of 
his new city of Alexandria.* 

2 . The religious brotherhoods. — The same crav- 
ing was also satisfied by the private 0ta<rot, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to tne special cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religious society which is found in all 
parts of the world at varying levels of culture (see 
art. Gilds). In Greece we have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon ; it was probably not 
till the 6th cent, that any of them were instituted 
for the service of foreign divinities ; we hear then 
of the thiasos of the Thracian goddess ; and, in the 
earlier half of the 4th cent., of the orgastic fra- 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with which ASschines 

1 BCH xxvi. 899-^89. 9 See CGS ill. 199-202. 
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in hia vouth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macecfonian period tliat the epigrapliic record of 
these gilds begins ; henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening concerning their organ- 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world. ^ Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the stranger ; so that the mem- 
bers, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the ground of birth or status, but 
drawn together by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to whom they stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than tlie ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinities of his tribe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
sometimes have been enhanced by a sacraimmt 
which the members partook of together ; we know 
that this w'as the bond of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, which w'ere beginning to ap- 
peal widv^ly to the early Hellenistic world. A 
common meal at least, a love-feast or ‘Agape,* 
formed the chief bond of the thiasotai^ and this 
was sometimes a funeral-feast commemorative of 
the departed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the thiasus choosing as its patron-deity 
some one of the leading divinities of traditional 
polv theism, to which they must not he supposed, 
as Foucart supposed them, to stand in any natural 
antagonism ; for instance, there were local reasons 
why Greek merchants whose central ineeting-|X)int 
was Rhodes should form thiasoi under the protec- 
tion and in the name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of Athene Liudia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Lindos, or of 
Helios, the pre- historic sun -god whose personality 
pervaded the w'hole island. So far, then, the 
religious importance of these societies consists in 
their quickening inllueiice on personal religion, in 
the gi'atilication that they allorded to the indi- 
vidual craving for personal union wdth the god- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fellowship betw^een the 
memhers, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in the history of ilellenic religion their 
siguiticance is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they boar a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of East and West which it was the 
object of Alexander and the mission of his succes- 
sors to effect ; for many of these religious brother- 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic, w^ere consecrated to foreign deities — 
Sahazios, Adonis, Xousarcs, and the Syrian god- 
desa—so that they played undesignedly the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some- 
times called the OeoKpaerLaf the blending of Eastern 
and Western religious and divine personalities, of 
which the signilicance will be considered below. 

3. Menander.— The student who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic period should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid impression of the 
spirit of the Menandrian comedy. For Menander, 
tfie friend of Epicurus and the devoted admirer of 
Euripides, was the favoured heir of the humani- 
tarian spirit that had gleamed fitfully even in the 
Homeric period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the century before Alex- 
ander opened the gates of the East. Patronized 
i,nd courted by Demetrios Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and reading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than he had been by his own conteiiipuraries, 
Menander w'as eminently in a position to give a 
^ 8m Foucart, Atmoiatwnt religi&uset cAex Gr^ct. 


tone to the religious sentiment ol this p<'riod ; and 
the Antliologies of Ins woiks piuve that he was 
actually reverenced as an ethical-religious teacher.* 
Therefore, for the general exoteiic history of 
Greek religion he counts for more then any of the 
philoso])liers, for he addressed a far larger public. 
Vet the message that he has to deliver has come 
to him from tlie philoso|:)her8 and from the inspira- 
tion of the humanized Attic spirit, of which he 
appears the most delicate and linal expression. 
While writing and tldnking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4tli cent., he 
is the mouthpiecie of cosmopolitanism in ethics and 
religion — ‘ No good man is alien to me ; the nature 
of all is one and the same ’ {oudeis iarl /jlol dWdrpiof 
V "h (piJ(Tis pUa TrdvTwv) ; the Terentian 

formula, ‘homo sum, humani nil a mo alienum 
puto,’ is only an extension of this, losing some- 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of the frag- 
ments, showing striking approximations to New 
Testament teaching, are of vital importance for 
the history of Greek ethics. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against superstition, 
and the extravagaiu^e of sacritice prollered as a 
bribe;* hut they exliihit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism as a whole. On the 
other hand, they have preserved many memorable 
reflexions that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more iuw'ard and spirit- 
ual, tlian had hitherto been current, save perhni)s 
in Platonic circles. God is presented as a spirit 
and as spiritually discerned by the mind of man ; 
and a high ideal of l*latonic speculation is delivered 
to the public in the beautiful line, earl np v(p 
TTpbs Oedp del, ‘ the light of the mind is to 

gaze ever u[)on God.’* The sense of close and 
mystic communion betw'een man and the omni- 
present divine spirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of his unknown comedies ; 

‘a guardian spirit [Sai'jtiu>y] stands by every man, straightway 
from his birth, to guide him into the m>8t(3rieB of life, a good 
spirit, for one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, but that God is utterly good.’® 

In attempting to estimate what is most elusive — 
the inner religious sentiment of any period — it is 
important to remember that the author of such ex- 
pression was dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

df. The ‘theokrasia.* — The tolerant Immanitari- 
anisni of Menander, of which we catch the echo in 
certain fonnulm inscribed on the Delphic and other 
temples, is reflected in that which is perhaps the 
most striking religious phenomenon of this period, 
namely, the theokrasia, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious theory, this is 
not to l>e regarded as a new departure. Herodotus 
shows how natural it was to the Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its native pantheon : and it w^as easy for Euripides 
to commend Kyhele as Demoter.* But it was by 
no means easy, in fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before the time of Alexander to introduce any un- 
authorized foreign cult into the city-8tate. We 
hear vaguely of the death-sentence inflicted or 
threatened on those who did so. Nevertheless, as 
we have seen, such foreigners as Sahazios and Altis 
were intruding themselves into Athens at the time 

1 See a recent paper by Pierre Waltz in HEG, 1911, ‘Sur 
les Sentences de M^nandre ' ; the writer aims at discovering or 
imagining the dramatic setting of each fragment, and at dis- 
proving the view that Menandei was posing as an original 
ethical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ’Sentences' for the piir})OBe of Greek ethical 
history, whether we regard them as original and earnest utter- 
ances of Menander or as commonplaces which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes ; for, if the latter view of them is ths 
more correct, they show at least what was in the air. 

® Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Leipzig, 1880-88, no. 602. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, trailing with them the 
orgastic atmosphere of Phrygia ; and at some in> 
dennite time before this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-cults had Invaded the Corinthian 
worship of A phrodite. But after the establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile barrier 
in religion gradually loses its force ana significance. 
It was, in fact, a far-sighted measure of pmicy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win the devotion of the Hellenic 
and Oriental peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Babvlonian god Saraj)i8, whom the 
Egyptians were able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with their Osiris- Apis, and the Hellenes 
with their Plouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an image of this underworld-god happened to 
be consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bambyke w’as 
re-settled as Hierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goadess Atargat is {q»v, ) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, and 
other H cl Ionic goddesses ; and the treatise of Lucian, 
de Dea Syria, gives us the most interesting picture 
presented by antiquity of the working of the tlieo- 
tcrasia in the domain of religion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
pervading through the later Greek and Grajco- 
lloman periods, and dominates the later Orphic 
and Gnostic thought ; and the inscriptions, usually 
the best record of the popular religious practice, 
attest its wide difiusion. We find the deities of 
diverse lands — Egypt, Syria, and Greece — linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
the same oilering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeus is applied to so many gods of the 
East that in the cult-form ulae it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and concrete value and acquired 
the vaguer meaning of * God.’ The Jewish Jahweh 
Himself — under the name T<£w — was occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Varro’s view recorded 
by Augustine,^ that the name of the deity made no 
difference, so long as ‘ the same thing is understood,’ 
and that therefore the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequeathed to the 
world by Greek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to this freedom of religious 
imagination that w’as not held captive by the magic 
spell of names* which made it so difficult for the 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of the religious 
blood-feud. This Hellenic ex])ression of religious 
enlightenment prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also could 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnipresent 
spirit of divinity such as is exr)re8.sed in the lines of 
Aratos, the scientific poet ot the 3rd cent. B.C. ; 
* All the M'ays are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and liar- 
hours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to him.’* 

5. Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistic speculation inspires some of the dogmas 
of Stoicism ; and for most of the Stoic writers and 
thinkers the concept of divinity was less that of a 
personal concrete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things ; therefore, wliile 
some OT them tried to find a place in their meta- 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 

1 de Coneentu Bvat^feUaiarum, i 80 (xxii.) ; oL de (Hp, Ihi, 
IV. 0. 
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tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti- 
pathetic to the popular tlieistic point of view, and 
especially to the social religion of kin -group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrines and idols. ' His protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any clear indication that Stoicism had 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people ; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of ’AocTii, Virtue, in the 
2nd cent. B.C. at Pergamon and Smyrna was sug- 
gested by the strong theologic colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.* 

As for Epicureanism, it cannot be regarded 
normally as a religious force; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have been 
generally in the direction of atheism or indiller- 
entism ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inscriptions which breathe the Epicurean 
spirit of un[)erlurbed quiescence in regard to the 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philosophic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the pmiular creeds and cults 
appears to have been the (5ynic, mordant and out- 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
\S’e have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eleusinian mysteries, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
the great Mother of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests ; and the fragments in a newly discovered 
|)apyru8 of a treatise by Kerkidas,* the Cynic philo- 
sopher and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
cent. B.C., contain a theory which reduces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
substitute for Zeus and liis colleagues certain 
divinized abstractions such as N^A^cffisand MerdSws ; 
the latter term, if the reading is sound, seems to 
denote the spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice — an 
interesting and potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-born. 

6 . Asklepios-cult and later mysteries.— These 
sectarians of this later age do not appear to have 
made a serious attempt to capture the mind of the 
public ; and the popular religious movements for the 
most part ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay in this, that a man now might to some extent 
choose his own divinity or — what was even of more 
import — be chosen by him or her ; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been otiered by 
the thiasoi; and now in the Hellenistic world, 
especially by the powerful and \vide influence of 
the cult of Asklepios, the idea was develofied of 
a deity who as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
alxive-mentioned passage to include llaidi', *the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose worship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called AsJclepios of the pseudo- Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Christian.** 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries.— The phenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of personal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or political, religion; and this was 
quickened also oy the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samothracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, ot Mithra. In most of these the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 
reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 

1 Clem. Strom, p. 601. 

« See (JGSv. 446, 476, ref. 221. 

• Oxyrhyiich. Papyri, viii. 81. 
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as comintinion with the divinity through sacrament, 
the mystic death and rebirth of the catechumen, 
the saving eliicacy of baptism and puriii cation. 
These rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. But in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the wystcft by 
the simulation of a holy marriage or sex-communion 
with the god or goddess ; and for this reason the 
pagan mysteries were generally attacked by the 
Christian Fathers as obscene ; the charge was un- 
just on the whole, though the psvithic ell’ect of l,he 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detriniental to the moral imagination. 

8 . Hermetic literature. — 'The strangest and most 

interesting reflexion that the ancient records have 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religious sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the human mind are traced 
by Flimlers Petrie* back to the 6 th or 6 th cent. 
y.C. But though much of it is pre-Christian, its 
philoso])hic diction jiroves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.C., and the hulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic, formula addressed to 
the Deity — iyu) €lfjn <t 0 Kai cri/ ‘ I am Thou and 
I'hou art I ’ — may bo taken as the master-word of 
these hieratic writings.*^ The unnatural alliance 
between Greek philosophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment- 
ous phenomenon of later paganism ; and the study 
of the origins of Christian metaphysic is much 
concerned with it. Such theosophy liad a natural 
affinity with magic; and magic, always a power 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 
powerful in this latest age o/ Hellenism. Tt is a 
just reproach that Augustine brings against Por- 
phyry, the most notable of the Neo-PIatonists, 
that ne ‘wavered between philosojihy and a sacri- 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious interest in the 
black art.** I 

In these strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of the pure Hellenic in- 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old tj^pes of the Hellenic thought and 
imagination almost ell’aced. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved the 
masses of the people. 

9 . Daimonism. — The mystic and theosophic 
literature of the Ilclleiiistic and Grmi^o-Boman 
period M as markedly ‘ daimonistic,’ being infected 
witli the polydai monism of the East and positing 
the existence of good and evil daimoves as a meta- 
physical dogma. We can trace a corresponding 
change in the popular Hellenic imagination. In 
the earlier periocl, as has boon shown, the native 
Hellene was, as compared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world ; but the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainted in some de*jree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca- 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
lisease;* and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and developed from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10 . Eschatology. — But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic M'orld indicates a higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

1 Personal Religion in EgypU London, 1909, p. 40. 
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momentous development ; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed the immortality of the soul, a 
happy resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal happiness in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian spell- formula}. The priest of the 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of their 
god, wit!, words that aver the certainty of his 
resurrection and by implication the hope of their 
own : 

BnpptiTf p-on-rat rov 0tov ctcroxrixivov’ 

terrai yap c<c ir6yotv cwnipta,^ 

The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
same eschatologic ideas and hopes ; but tlicse came 
to the Gneco- Homan world only in the latest 
period before the establishment of Christianity, 
and h.'td little hold on Hellenic society nroj>er. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery tor the 
Hellenes was the Orphic ; we have many proofs of 
its activity and life in the two (‘cnturics before 
and after the beginning of our era ; and we can 
well understand the causes of its pojuilarity. Its 
deity had become Hellenized long ago : the Orphic 
formula} are free from barbarous jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names ; the insistence 
on purification was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments ; there was probably nothing sur- 
viving in the ritual that was ohjectionahle to the 
cultivated Hellene; and, finally, its picture of 
Paradise seems to have accorded with the trend 
of the Hellenic imagination. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of those centuries rarely exjwess any 
definite Orphic sentiment or allude to any speci- 
ally mystic faitli ; hut wo have tlic evidence of 
Plutarch attesting the prevalence of the Orphic 
societies and their power of apj)eal : when he is 
consoling Ids wife for the death of their child, he 
remimls her of the promises of future haiipiness 
iield out by the DloT\vsiac mysteries, into which 
they have both been initiated.*^ 

II. Hero-worship and apotheosis.— The idea 
that was common to many of these mystic brother- 
hoods, that the mortal might achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by anotlicr religious phenomenon winch 
stamls out ill this latest period, namely, the wor- 
ship of individual men and women either in their 
lifetime or immediately after death (see artt. Dei- 
fication, Hehoer [(ireek and Homan]). To ap- 
preciate the full siguilicance of this, one must he 
familiar with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental ]>euple 8 wlio became subjects 
of the Diadocld. We have observed that the 
Greek of tlie 6 tli and 5th centuries was willing to 
concede heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after death ; in thif. there was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higher poly- 
theism ; and in the earlier cases the grounds of 
canonization were usually good ami reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religious and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is prolTcred to a living jierson. Of 
this the tirst examnle is the cult of Lysauder as 
a god, which, as iMutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in liis lifetime.® The same writer records the 
story of the apotheosis offered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and Ids sarcastic refusal,® 
The same kind of adulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Demetrios 
Poiiorketes. The most salient examjdes are de- 
rived from the records of the Seleukidai and the 
Ptolemies, tlie kings of these dynasties usually 

1 Firm. Mat. de Err. 22 ; cf. Dieterich, Eine Milhrasliturgiet 
p. 174. 

* Consol, ad uxor. 10, p. 611 D. 

V Vit. Lysandr. 18 ; cf. Athenag. p. 61 (Lechair). 

^ P. 210 D, Apoth. Lacon.; be advised them to begin with 
making themselves gods if they felt equal to making him one. 
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enjoying divino honours after death, and some* 
times bearing divine titles such as * Saviour/ 

©e6s, ‘God,’ in their lifetime. Is this merely the 
gross servility of a decadent age that had lost all 
real sense of religion ? This is no doubt the true 
account of it in some degree : Dio Chrysostom 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it;’ 
and the sliarp-witted Athenians and the educated 
(ireeks generally would be under no illusion when 
they prostrated themselves before these human 
gods. It is natural to suppose that the etl’ecb upon 
tlie life of the old religion W'as corrosive, when a 
queen or a courtesan could be publicly recognized 
as Aplirodite, and tliat the general belief in Apollo 
and Dionysos would tend to collapse when the one 
w’as identihed with the Seleukidai, the other with 
Attains. Yet the faith in Dionysos at least was 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and blasphemy would appear to 
many of the Hellenistic communities in another 
light. It seems that the uncultured Greek in the 
time of Herodotus was capable of believing in all 
seriousness that Xerxes might be a real incarna- 
tion of Zeus upon earth ; ^ and such an ide.a would 
be familiar, as an old tradition in the popular esti- 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the Egy[)tians. When the Rosetta Stone 
proclaims the I’toleniy as ‘ the living image of 
riod,’ the average Greek might smile in secret, 
but the native Egyptian would instinctively assent 
to this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient Pharaohs. 

This deification of the mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regarded as a moral and 
religious evil. Vet it must not be taken too 
hastily as a proof of the unreality of the pre- 
vailing polytheism. And, for better or worse, 
it was a momentous fact belonging to the higher 
history of European religion ; for it fatniliarized 
the Gra*co-lioman world with the idea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

12. Signs of decay and of new life in later pagan* 
ism. — The Hellenistic period cannot be severed 
by any sharp dividing line from the (irajco- 
Roman ; but it belongs rather to the student of 
Roman religion and the Kcuiian Empire to pursue 
the liistory of Hellenic polytheism through the 
first centuries of our era down to the establishment 
of Christianity. 

The religious phenomena of the period that has 
just been sketched present, on tlie one hand, the 
signs of decay, — the decay of the old civic and 
political religion which fostered the growth of the 
Greek Polls, — and, on the other hand, the working 
of new religious forces which prepare the way for 
Christianity. The cults of Apollo, Zeus, and 
Athene were among the first to wither ; yet a living 
and personal religious sense was in all probability 
more diffused thifuigh the Greek world under the 
Epigoni and the Roman Empire than it had been 
in the earlier centuries. Contact with the Oriental 
spirit brought to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life ; religion is no longer preoccupied 
with the physical and political world ; its horizon 
lies beyond the gi-ave, and its force is ‘ other- w'orld- 
liness.^ Men flock to the mysteries seeking 
communion with the divinity by sacrament, and 
sustaining their faith by mystic dogmas. The 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
w hich the influence is often anti-social ; this was 
no longer always understood in a pharisaic sense, 
but its spiritual significance was proclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of temple-ritual. 
An inscription from a temple in Rhodes of the time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules ‘concerning 
righteous entrance into the shrine ’ ; ‘ the first and 
greatest rule is to be pure and unblernislied in hand 

> Or. S4 H. 11. 21 ;i). « Ilerotl. vli. r.«, 


and heart and to be free from an evil conscience.’’ 
Something similar was inscribed on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.® The objectif of the 
earlier Hellenic polytheism w'as the city, the tribe, 
the family ; that of the later was the individual 
soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. The gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life was a loss which was not repaired 
for many centuries ; but it was compensated by the 
rise of a humanitarian sjiirit, whicli was to be in- 
fixed into a new cosmojiolitan religion.* 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re- 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the special points of interest, such as divina- 
tion and the miiiutia? of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult special articles 
and treatises. The object of this article has been 
to present the main essential features in a chrono- 
logic survey, and to assign to each its significance 
and relative importance. The history has been 
adumbrated of a religion that maintained itself 
for at least two thousand years on the higher plane 
of polytheism ; a religion which, while lacking the 
sublimity and moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeds, made certain unique contributions to the 
evolution of society and the higher intellectual 
life of man. Ry the side of the higher growths 
many of the products of low'or and savage culture 
were maintained wliich were mainly obliterated by 
Christianity. It is necessary to note and appreciate 
these lower facts ; hut there is a risk of overestimat- 
ing their importance and vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
moribund state. It is its higher acliievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
tlie history of civilization ; and we are now aware 
that GreeK religion can claim this importance. 
Nor can the lower elements as a whole be shown 
to have generated the liigher within the Hellenic 
period proper. W e cannot show the evolution of 
the personal anthropomorphic deities of Greece from 
magic ritual or totemisrn or theriomorpliism, with- 
out transcending the chronologic limits of the period 
within which it is allowable to sjieak of a Hellenic 
people at all. Some modern anthropology applied 
to classic life is seriously anachronistic. The emer- 
gence of personal gods, from whatever region or by 
whatever infiuence they emerged, is an event of very 
primitive history. At least we know that of the 
two populations whose blending made Hellenism — 
the indigenous Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central- Euro jiean invader — the former possessed 
a personal theism of dateless antiquity ; while all 
the evidence points to the conviction that the 
Aryan tribes entered Greece with certain personal 
deities already evolved or acquired. We find that 
anthropomorphism was the strongest bias of the 
I Hellene’s religious imagination ; and with this we 
I associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worship. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenic Christi- 
anity to note the influence of these tendencies on 
the fater history of the Greek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modem research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to be supposed. 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.— i. The 
name. — The term ‘ orthodoxy ’ (dpOodo^la) is used 
to indicate the iminutahle conservation of the true 
Christian doctrine, as taught by Christ and the 
Apostles, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against the divergence therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy {irepodo^la). In this 
sense the word is used as early as the 2nd cent. 
(e.g. in Clement of Alexandria). The appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Eastern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in tne name of 
this faithfulness that it broke oif the connexion 
with the Western Church, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catholic.* Since the chief 
part in the Eastern Church was lon^ taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in official documents, 
especially in the W est, the name ‘ Greek Church * 
was used as a synonym for ‘ Orthodox Church * ; 
but at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho* 


dox Churches only 6 are Greek, and out of the 106 
million Orthodox people the Greeks number less 
than 8 millions, the appellation has become au 
anachronism. A more convenient appellation is 
‘Eastern Church,’ so far as it denotes her geo- 
graphical position, and brings out the idea that 
the ‘Orthodox’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church ; but even this without 
the addition of ‘ Orthodox ’ is inexact, as the term 
‘Eastern' may as justly be applied to the Nes- 
torian, Monopliysite, and other Churches. 

2. History.— The history of the Orthodox Church 
falls into four periods, each division being marked 
by an event which defined its character for the 
whole jieriod, viz. in the first three centuries the 
initial development ; in the 4th cent, the recogni- 
tion of (Christianity as the State religion (A.D. 313) ; 
in the 9th cent, the completion of the Orthodox 
system of dogma (843), together with the begin- 
ning of the separation of the W^'estern from the 
Orthodox Church, and the adhesion of the Slavic 
peoples to the latter ; in the 15th cent, the suhiu- 
gation of the Grceco-Slavic world by the Turks, 
completed by the capture of Constantinople in 1453. 

(1) The early period. — The very first days of 
Christianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, and the Christian Church 
of the first two centuries was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Rome the Christian community 
was Greek, both in composition and in language. 
The missionary activity of the Church was wider 
and more successful in the regions in which the 
influence of Hellenism had spread. The Books of 
the NT, as well as the first productions of Chris- 
tian theology, were written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Churches that developed the idea 
of the Logos, the doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
of the Holy Trinity, and the like ; it was they that 
introduced order into the life of the Church, and 
created a Christian terminology which was accepted 
everywhere ; it was they that gave birth to Chris- 
tian Ajiologetics. Church discipline in this period 
was regulated partly by local councils, partly by 
collections of rules of private origin (Didascalia). 
The external history of the period is charac:terized 
by the hostile attitude of the pagan State towards 
the Church, which found expression in the perse- 
cutions, Tlie tendencies of the Roman Church are 
in this pcriotl very slightly noticeable, so that the 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that of 
Cliri.stianity. 

(2) Vrom A. D. SIS to 8j^S, — After Christiani^ had 
been recognized as the State religion, the (Sreek 
Church elaborated the normal relations between 
Church and State, being guided by the principle 
of symphonia and an adaptation of the Church 
organization to that of the State, according to 
which the diocesan bishops were subordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or rnetropoleis, i.e. 
to the Metropolitans, and these in their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the * dioceses ’ estab- 
lished by Diocletian, these bishops receiving the 
titles of Archbishops, Exarchs, and Patriarchs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, (^aisarea 
in Cappadocia, Ephesus, Heraclea (capital of the 
Thracian ‘diocese’), and Alexandria; in the last 
cose the bishops were all directly under the Patri- 
arch, without the intervention of Metropolitans. 
Finally, the Patriarchate of Constantinople took 
a special place among them, the city having be- 
come the permanent residence of the Emperor 
from the time of Theodosius I. Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 

olitan of Heraclea, the capital of the ‘diocese,’ 

ut the second Ecumenical Cou^il (canon 3), at 
Constantinople in 381, gave the hishem of the latter 
precedence {vpea^sia r^s riprjt) next alter the bishop 
of Rome, as being bishop of * New Rome’ ; and in 
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A.D. 461 he had put under him) bj the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalcedon, the ‘ dioceses * (provinces) 
of Heraclea, Ephesus, and Csesarea, and gained a 
position second to Home, but superior to Alex- 
andria, Antioch, and J erusalem. lie had authority 
over all Asia Minor, and in Europe over Thrace, 
from the beginning, and later, in A.D. 730, after 
long controversy with Rome, over Illyricum Ori- 
entale, i,e» the countries south of the Danube, to- 
gether with Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Crete. 
To him also were assigned, by the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chalcedon, ‘ all other tribes ’ as well 
(d\X60u\ot) ; and this became a matter of great 
importance from the time of the conversion of the 
Slavs to Christianity, when by ‘ other tribes * they 
began to mean peojJles living outside the limits of 
the Empire. About A.D. 500 the Patriarch of 
Constantinople received the title of ‘ Ecumenical * 
(6 oIkovij,€vik6s), i,e. the Patriarch standing at the 
head of the whole (Eastern) Phnpire. 

With the elaboration of Church organization. 
Church life reached a very high development. 
The lively intercourse between the Churches | 
allowed the seven Ecumenical Councils to settle j 
definitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the name of the Universal (Ecumenical) Church ; 
Theology in its various branches — Dogmatics, 
Church llistory, Exegesis, Apologetics, polemics, 
sermons, etc. — supplies admirable examples. 
There arose the heresies of tlie Arians, Mace- 
donians, Monophysites, Monotlielites, with their 
ramilications, and then that of the Iconoclasts, 
which gave rise to debates in which part was 
taken by the people, by monks, and by the civil 
power; but the Councils made clear and settled 
the doctrine of the Church, and excommuni- 
cated those who did not receive it. This resulted 
in the formation of the Eastern non - Orthodox 
Churches — Nestorian, Alonophysite (Coptic, Jacob- 
ite, and others), and Monothelite (Maroiiite). The 
completion of this dogmatic work of the Councils 
was reached by the Coumdl which met in Constan- 
tin(H>leon 11th March 843, confirmed the definitions 
of tne seven Ecumenical Councils, and secured the 
triumph of Orthodoxy with the excommunication 
of the heretics. See Councils and Synods (Chr. ). 

The Councils also settled the rules of Church 
discipline ; but side by side with these rules there 
now appeared a new source of ecclesiastical law in 
the decisions concerning the Church emanating from 
the civil power as collected at the end of the Codex 
Theodosianus (A.D. 438), and at the beginning of 
Justinian’s Code (A.D. 534), and supplemented by 
numerous Imperial novels. 

There appeared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations made by the secular power concerning 
the Church, and, finally, collections uniting both 
elements. Of the latter, the greatest importance 
attached to the NomovanoiXy in 50 and 14 Titles 
(best ed. by J. B. Pitra, Jur'is eccles, Grcecorum 
historia et monumental Rome, 1868, ii. 433 IF.). 
'Fhe theory of the symphonia between Church and 
State was mven a very wide extension, which 
showed itsmf, on the one hand, in interference 
by the Emperor in Church affairs, in particular as 
concerning its property, in the election of bishops, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even in the publi- 
cation of statements concerning the formulce of the 
Creeds; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
Church uiK>n the civil laws and administration. 
Bishops had the right of supervision even over the 
civil administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
(personas miaerahiles) ; and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of the people (Sijfi.apxox), and even 
received royal honours. 

Church property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthropy, under the protection of the State, assumed 
great importance. Monasticism, which had already 
made its appearance at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. At first each monastery was 
managed under its own rules ; but later in the 
Church of Constantinople the rule of 8t. Basil 
the Great, and in that of Jerusalem the rule of 
St. Sabbas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Services also became more complicated. 
There came into use bolls, incense, and candles ; 
there appeared splendid examples of Church poetry; 
festivals and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaborated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, e.g., St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, remain unapproachable to this day. 
Orthodoxy spread beyond the limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Georgia), I’ersia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, l^azi, and other 
Caucasus tribes ; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Saracens. Only in the second half of 
the period does the region over which it dominated 
begin to be narrowed by the spread of the Mono- 
physites and the conquests of the Arab Musali nans. 

Within the Empire the battle with the remains 
of paganism went on, special zeal being shown by 
Thcoilosius I., Theodosius il., and Justinian. 

(3) /Vom 843 to 1453 . — The reasons for the separa- 
tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already in the 3rd cent, the 
Roman dhurch had become latinized, and was 
acquiring a special character on account of its 
position in the centre of the wdiole State and the 
influence exercised upon its theology by Roman 
juristic thought. The division of the Empire into 
two parts. Eastern and Western, pre]>ared the way 
for the diflerentiation of their Cliurches. The 
weakness of the Western Empire, its fall, the 
great migrations, and the flood of barbarous })eoples 
gave cause enough for the relation of Church and 
State in the Wo^t to assume a diflerent form, and 
for the Popes to take upon themselves the jiart of 
rejuesentatives and defemlers of the Roman ideals 
in civilization and politics. This is the basis of 
the misunderstandings which began to arise with 
the Eastern Church, especially with that of 
Constantinople, and these passed into disputes 
which finally ended in complete disruption. Rome 
rejected the 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, 
which conferred upon the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople }>owers equal to the Pope’s. From A.D. 484 
to 519 relations between Rome and Constantinople 
were broken ott* because of the Monophysite ais- 
pute. Under Pope Gregory tlie Great a dispute 
about the title ‘ Ecumenical ’ began. Certain 
canons (nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Quinisext’ Council in Trullo) which condemned 
Western practice were not received in the W est. 
In the Frankish Empire there arose the question 
of the FiHoque^ and the decisions of the 7th Ecu- 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal territory 
which began in A.D. 787 was ended in a.d. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the Great. Out of the 530 
ears of the second Period (a.d. 313-843) relations 
etween Rome and Constantinople were inter- 
rupted during a total of 228 years. The afl'air of 
Photius and Ignatius, in which Pope Nicholas i. 
interfered (861), ended in the heads of the two 
Churches reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In conseq^uence of the insertion of the Filioque ih\as 
tihe Creed and the exacerbated personal relations, 
the Roman peculiarities in ritual — fasting on 
Saturday, celibacy of the clergy, and the like — 
are in Photius’ Epistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome’s defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now to be found in the 
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Eastern Church. After the second deposition of 
Photius in 886, the name of the Pope was again 
inserted into the Diptych of the Eastern Chuich. 
At the beginning of the 10th cent, relations once 
more became strained over the question of the 
fourth marriage of the Emperor Leo the Philo- 
sopher, which after his deatii was condemned at 
the Council of A.D. 920. 

In 1017 the Filioque was oificially recognized at 
Rome, and in 1053 the Patriarch Michael Ceru- 
larius, dissatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with the Pope, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Bulgarian Archbishop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Trani, in wiiich new accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brouglit 
against the Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
wiich arose ended on 16th July 1054 in the excom- 
munication of the Patriarch by the Papal Legate 
and the final erasure of the I'ope’s name from the 
Diptychs. Attemj^ts at reunion of the Churches 
went on until the end of the period ; in 1099, at the 
Council of P>ari under Alexis I. Comnenus and 
Pope Paschal II. (1099-1118), under John Comnenus 
(1118-43), under Manuel Comnenus (1143-80), in 
1232, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1339 at Avignon, in 
1369 at Rome, in 1439 at Florence. These were 
not successful, inasmuch as they were undertaken 
from motives not directly concerned wdth reunion — 
on the part of the Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their powe.r, on the part of the 
Orthodox to obtain the political support of the West. 

For the Musalmfin conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, and the defection of the West- 
ern Church in the 9th-l 1th centuries, the Orthodox 
Church found compensation in the conversion to 
Orthodoxy of the poi^uilous Slavic nations in the 
9th and 10th centuries. These nations formed 
national Churches, at first remaining dependent 
upon the Church of Constantinople, but afterwards 
forming temporarily or jiermaneiitly independent 
(autocephalous) Ortliodox Churches. 

So in A.D. 864-65 the Bulgarians and the Serbs 
at almost the same time submitted to baptism, and 
in A.D. 988 the Russians. This addition, however, 
wdiile increasing the number of the members of the 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improvement of her internal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudimentary condition, but 
princijially because of the pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities from Asia. The Russian Church 
from A.D. 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of the 
Tatars. The Church of Constantinople from the 
11th cent, onwards suilered first from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time from the Crusaders ; in 
the 13th cent. (A.D. 1204-61) from the Crusaders 
who had gained possession of Constantinople ; 
and from the 14th cent, from the Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter conquered Servia, in 1393 Bul- 
garia, in 1453 Constantinople, in 1571 Greece, and 
finally in 1669 Crete, so that only one Orthodox 
Church w'as left in liberty— that of Russia. 

The internal life of the Orthodox Church during 
this period is characterized by the decay of theo- 
logical thought and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute wxre more matters of detail. 
The Church was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of ‘ accommodation’ (oixoi'o/xfa), i.e, 
the permissibility, for the sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
ecclesiastical laws against the partisans of acribia 
(dicp/^eia), i.e. the exact observance of the same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasius 
(A.D. 787-8U6), and continued, with interruptions, 
until the I3th century. On the side of acribia 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Church’s 
independence, while * accommodation ’ was de- 


fended by the civil powder and the secular clergy. 
The defenders of the former bore at various times 
the names of Ignatians, Nicolaites, Zealots, and 
Arsenians ; the defenders of the latter were called 
Photians, Euthymians, and Politici. The struggle 
ended in the triumph of the former. The heresies 
of the period either exhibit a mystic character 
(PauliciaiiB, Euchites, or Enthusiasts), or ap])car to 
be the result of Parsi iniluence (the ArmmrdiU^ 
or ‘sons cf the sun,’ in Armenia) and Judaism 
{Athingani Kn Phrygia). Later on, under Alexis 
Comnenus in the llth cent, we have the heretical 
teaching of John Italus as to the manner of the 
union of the tw'o natures in Christ ; at the Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signification of the sutirifice 
of the Cross; at the Council of A.D. 1166 that of 
the meaning of Jn 14’-** ; and in the middle of the 
14th cent, the more serious controversies of the 
Barlaamites and Palamites or Ilesycluists (1320- 
51) on the relation of the energy ot the Deity to 
His essence, and on the light of ’labor. The organi- 
zation of the Cliurcli suilered hartlly any changes 
during this period. The canons estahlislied at the 
Councils were concerned only wdtli particular 
questions. Certain new' Collections oi Ecclesi- 
astical laws apjiearcd, but the chief importance 
attached to the JS! oitior.anon in 14 Titles as revised 
alxuit A.D. 883 by the Patriarch Photius. In 
the llth-12th centuries were written the com- 
mentaries on the canons by Zonaras, Aristiuius, 
and Balsamon ; and in the 14th cent, a guide to 
ecclesiastical law in the Ucxahiblos of Constantine 
Armcnopulos, and the alphabetic Stjnhtguia of 
Mattlujeus Blastares. Among the Slavs there ap- 
peared their own Collection of Canons adajited from 
the Greek — the Konnvhain Kmga (‘Tlic Steers- 
man’s Book’), in its four redactions, Bulgarian 
(9tli cent.), Slavo-Russian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and So))hian (13th cent.). 

Canonically the ecclesiastical organization re- 
mained unchanged, but dc farlo the Emperors 
interfered more often in C’hureh affairs, and 
appropriated the title of ‘ Holy,’ and the right of 
deciding questions of dogma ; and, on the other 
hand, tlie Constantinopolitan Patriarch’s primacy 
of honour passed (in fact, not in theory) into primacy 
of power. 

But the attempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Ejn}>eror’s power in the 
Church and the power of one Patriarch over the 
others did not obtain recognition in the Church. 
The Patriarch had now about him a new organiza- 
tion, the permanent Synod [aivoSos ivhy^ixovaoL)^ 
consisting of bishojis and patriarchal ollicials, and 
having tlie authority of a final, highest adiiiinis- 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was formed a whole staff of officials (‘ the nine 
pentads’). Enormous influence on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by the 
monasteries, especially those on Mt. Athos, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the ZiriiKaiov in 

the Pelopoiinese, the Meteora in Thessaly, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of dogmas 
and canons and for ecclesiastical inde[>endence, 
supported the science of theology, spread education 
abroad, and sent out missionaries. The education 
of the clergy, which had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent, 
recovered and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century. In the 13tb cent., 
at the time of the Latin domination, Byzantine 
learning again declined ; but in the 14th cent., 
under the Pala*oIogi, it once more revived, though 
during the whole third period (as against the second 
perioci) it suffered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moreover, was not disregarded by the 
newly converted Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From 1453 to the present day , — After the 
taking of Constantinople {29th Alay 1453) the 
Orthodox Churcli witliin the boundaries of Turkey 
retained its internal organizations without any 
substantial clninge, but the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, in his capacity of ‘ head of a nation * 
{Millet-bashi)^ received also civil authority over all 
Ortliodox people. By this increase of authority, 
however, neither the Patriarch himself nor his 
hock was in the very least guaranteed against the 
violence of the conquerors, who regarded the raya 
as without riglits and a mere source of income. 
The Patriarchs were forced to pay taxes beyond 
their resources, both at their election {pishkesh) 
and year by year {kharadzh). Vacancies occurred 
extremely often, and few Patriarchs ended their 
days on the throne (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. Still worse was tlie position 
of the rest of the clergy and of the lay people, who 
suhered from the fanaticism of the Tunes, and 
contributed no small number of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church. There were martyrs 
also among the Patriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was uneasy too by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarchate and the inter- 
ference with ecclesiastical attairs of the Phanariots, 
or rich and distinguished laymen living in Phanar 
(a quarter of Constantinople), who, on account I 
of tiieir knowledge, enjoyed influence with the 
Government. Some trouble resulted from the 
institution under Patriarch Samuel (1764-80) of 
the gerusia, an ecclesiastical oligarchy consisting of 
the six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was abolished in 1858. It was not until the 
19th cent, that the position of the Orthodox Church 
was improved (Khatt-i’-sharif, 2nd [14th] Nov. 
1839, and Klmtt-i’-huinayiin, 18th Feb. [1st March] 
1856). The Turkish Constitution (14th [27th] April 
1909) did not bring the anticipated advantage to 
the (I!hurch, and an attempt was even made to de- 
prive the Patriarchate of its ecclesiastical privileges. 

Taking advantage of the sad position of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to subject it to 
their power, and with that intent dispatched 
several epistles and sent a whole army of mission- 
aries to the East. Success crowned these attempts 
in one region only, S. W. Russia, thanks to political 
circumstances. There the Jesuits succeeded in 
establishing the Union of Brest in 1590. The 
Patriarch G regory VI. refused to accept an invita- 
tion to the Vatican Council. To Leo Xlll.’s Bull 
on the Reunion of the Churches (20th J une 1894, 
Prceclara gratulationis) the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Anthimus Vii. answered on 29th Sejit. by an epistle 
enumerating the errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants were 
also unsuccessful : in 1559 between Melanchthon 
and the Patriarch Joasaph ii., in 1576-81 between 
the Lutherans of Tubingen and Patriarch Jeremias 
II., and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzendorf. Great 
trouble was caused by the attempt made by Cyril 
Lucar, who was Patriarcli seven times (1612-38), 
to approximate Orthodoxy and Calvinism. More 
su(!cess has attended the attempts which are still 
going onto make a rapprochement with the Anglic4in 
Church. They were begun in 1716-25 by the jjarty 
of the Non- jurors, ana renewed in 1862 by the 
adherents of the Oxford movement. So far they 
have led only to the establishment in 1899 of 
iwiKoii^uyla between the Constantinopolitan and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given to 
laymen of one Church in special cases of extreme 
neciessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end being put to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still in progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, which were begun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con- 
ference of Bonn, a.d. 1874), have led to no results. 


The weakening of Turkey during the 19th cent, 
led to the process, still at work, by which the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and they have formed the independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territory has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, as it appeared 
unsuitable that the new States should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
have also been formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. Side by side with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent, in all Orthodox 
Churches except the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Churches remaining Greek are the Constantino- 
politan, Alexandrian, Hellenic, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Church of Jerusalem tne struggle 
of the Arabic population against the power of 
the Greek Brotlicrhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned with decided success. 
The unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their ecclesiastical privileges, which raised them 
al)Ove the other nationalities, gave rise to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac- 
torily settled, and to the more serious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In the Greek Church a new Collection of Canons 
has appeared, viz. the IJijSdXtot^^ compiled in 1793 
by the Athos monks Nicodeinus and Agapius, 
and in the Rumanian Church the Collection 
Indreptarea LegiL Both are modilications of the 
Slavic Korimhaia. In the Russian Church the 
Korrmhaia ceased to bo the source of law still 
in force, and was superseded in the 19th cent, 
by the Book of Canons, in which a place is given 
only to the minimum of canonical rules accei)ted 
by the whole Orthodox Church : the 85 Apostolic 
Canons, the Canons of the Seven Ecumenical and 
eleven Local Councils, and extracts from the 
canonical w'orks of the thirteen Holy Fathers. 
There have also been published editions of canonical 
documents, among which special importance at- 
taches to the SO I ailed Athenian Syntagma (G. A. 
Rhalles and M. Poties, hvvrayfjia tQv deitav sal lepQfv 
Kaydvuv, Athens, 1852-59 ; M. I. Gedeon, KavoPisaX 
Aiard^cis . . . irarpiapxSiP KuparapriPovfrdXeus, Con- 
stantinople, 1888-89). 

3. Present condition and geographical distribu- 
tion. — A t the present time the Orthodox Church con- 
sists of 16 Orthodox Churches of which 5 are Greek ; 
those of Constantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
andria, and Sinai (in all 7,290,000 souls) ; 7 Slavic, 
viz. those of Russia (116 millions in 1911), Bul- 
garia, Servia, Carlowitz, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Buka 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (9,920,000) ; 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania 
and that of Hermannstadt in Austria (about 6 
millions) ; and 2 Arabic, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(some 380,000). The ancient Church of Georgia 
(1,300,000 souls) now officially forms part of the 
Russian Church (g.v.). 

Accordingly, the number of all the Orthodox 
Churches together amounts to 134 millions. All 
these Churches are autocephalous, i.e. independent 
of each other as regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, as they have 
I one Head in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and services. The com- 
munion between them also finds expression in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches that take part in them, or in the inter- 
change of epi8tle.s. Both the Councils and the ex- 
change of epistles take place rather seldom, and not 
regularly, mainly owing to political circumstancea 
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(a) Greek CHURCHEfS.-^{\) The Constantino^ 
f^litan Patriarchate is bounded by the frontiers of 
Turkey, but even witliin these limits the Orthodox 
Bulgarians are subject to the authority of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, but the most likely number for the Orthodox 
of the Patriarchate is 2)^ millions in Europe, and 
2 millions in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Patriarchate stands the Patriarch (since 
28th Jan. [10th Feb.] 1913, Germanus V.) with the 
title of * His All-holiness (IlavaytdTiji), the Arch- 
bishop of Constantinople the New Rome, the Ecu- 
menical Patriarch.’ He has precedence over all 
Orthodox hierarchs throughout the world. The 
Patriarchs in the Turkish Dominions communicate 
with the Government through him. He has two 
governing bodies — the Synod and the Mixed 
Council. According to the Constitution of A.D. 
1862, the Holy Synod (Te/)A SiJi'oSos) consists of 12 
Metropolitans, half of whom retire in rotation every 
year. The Permanent National Mixed Council 
{AiapKh MiKrbv 2uju/Soi»Xtoi^) consists of 12 

members, 4 Metropolitans, and 8 laymen who retire 
at the same periods as the members of the Synod. 
The sphere of the Synod’s activity is of a spiritual 
character ; that of the Council relates to all'airs of a 
civil and economic character — schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, looking after the Church finances, 
questions of legitimizing children, of testamentary 
dispositions, contracts, etc. Besides the Synod and 
the Council, the Patriarch has a large number of 
secondary organs of administration ; the central 
ecclesiastical Epitropia, the pacdagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitropia of episcopal proi)erty, the financial 
I^utropia, the Ecclesiastical Court of Justice, the 
Notary’s oflice, the Ottoman Chancery, and a 
whole series of officials both spiritual (for example, 
the Chief irpwro<ri>yic€XXos, the Chief Archdeacon, 
and such like) and secular (as the Chief Logothete, 
etc,). In the Patriarchate there are numbered 
78 Metropolitan sees, of which 4 are in the semi- 
independent Bosnia and Herzegovina. The dio- 
ceses (iirapxlai) are ruled by Metropolitans. Some 
Metropolitans have bishops subordinate to them, 
e.g, the Metropolitan of Crete has 7 suffragans, 
the Metropolitan of Ephesus 6, the Metropolitan 
of Thessalonica 6, and so on. The dependence of 
certain Metropolitan sees in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina and of the Metropolitan of Crete is purely 
nominal. The organ of the Patriarchate is the 
journal *EKK\7}<riacrTiK^ ’AXi}0eta. The higher clergy 
receive their education in a school on the island of 
Chalki, in the Sea of Marmora not far from the 
Bosporus (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the 
Seminaries at Cicsarea in Cappadocia, on the Isle of 
Patmos (since 1713), and on Mt. Athos (since 1899). 
The authority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular schools. 

(2) The Church of Hellas was proclaimed inde- 
pendent of that of Constantinople at a Council of 
36 bishops at Nauplia, 15th [29th] June 1833, but 
in Constantinople it was recognized as autocephal- 
ous only in a decision of the Synod on 11th [23rd] 
July 1850. Now the Church of Hellas is governed 
by a Synod modelled on the Russian Synod, and 
consisting of the President, the Metropolitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every 
year. In purely spiritual matters the Synod is 
independent ; in aflairs of a mixed character it has 
to obtain the approval of the civil power. Its 
decisions gain the force of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner. There are 32 dioceses 
in all, including 4025 parishes and 1,922,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned as under the au- 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400,000. In 1908 there were in Greece one 
Metropolitan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch- 


bishops, 25 bishops, 167 men’s monasteries with 
1743 monks, and 10 convents with 225 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 million drachnue, the value of their property to 
60 million drachm®. Higher theological training 
is receiv ed by the clergy in the theological faculty 
of the University of Athens, secondary instruction 
in seminaries — the Rhizarion at Athens, one at 
Arta, and one at Tripolis. The chief clerical 
journal is the 'DnAs 2)u»'5e(r/Aos, published by the 
league of that name. On 15th [28th] Jan. 1910 
a ‘law* was published with regard to Parish 
Churches and their property, the qualili cations of 
parish priests and their stipends, and on 1st [14th] 
Feb. 1911 a supplementary ‘law’ as to a central 
Church treasury and the administration of the 
monasteries. 

(3) The Cyprian Church was recognized as auto- 
cephalous as early as the Council of Ephesus in 
A.D. 431. In recent times it has occasionally been 
subject to the influence of other Patriarchates, but 
formerly its autocephaly had always been recog- 
nized. At its head stands the Archbishop (at 

{ ►resent Cyril), who bears the title of ‘ the Most 
llessed the Archbishop of Justiniana Nova and of 
all Cyprus,’ and lives at Nicosia. His suffra^jans 
are the bishops (Metropolitans) of Paphos, Citium, 
and Cyrenia. The Archbishop and the Bishops 
make up the Synod which administers the Church 
of Cyprus. In the election of the Archbishop the 
lower clergy and the people have their part. In 
April 191 1 the Orthodox in the island amounted 
to 182,737 ; and there were 607 churches and 79 
monasteries. At Larnaca there has been a semi- 
nary since 1910, and a journal is published, ’ExicXiyai- 

aoTiKbs 

(4) The Patriarchate of Alexandria^ founded, 
according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
the 4th cent. Egypt, tlieThebaid, Libya, and the 
Pentapolis, and had more than 100 dioceses. In 
the Stli cent. Monophysitism spread in this region. 
In A.D. 638 it fell under the power of the Arabs. 
In the 18th cent, the patriarchs lived in Con- 
stantinople. Now it has an extremely small popu- 
lation. The Greeks put the number at 160,000, 
but, as a matter of fact, it does not reach 100,000. 
It is govemed by the Patriarch (at present Photius), 
who Dears the title of ‘ the Most Blessed Patriarch 
of Alexandria and all the land of Egypt, of the 
Pentapolis and Pelusium, of Libya ana Ethiopia,* 
and lives in Cairo. In the Patriarchate there 
are (let Jan. 1913) 7 dioceses, 6 monasteries, 31 
parishes, and 65 churches. The Bishops Avith the 
Patriarch form the Synod. In Alexandria two 
clerical journals are published, the weekly 
lldPTaivos and the montlily *EKK\r}<riacrTiKds ^dpos. 
In 1908 a diocese was founded in Abyssinia 
{Xaprovfi), 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai, built in A.D. 627 by 
Justinian. The monastery received autocephaly 
by a decision of the Council of Constantinople in 
1575, which ended a controversy between Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, by declaring it independent. 
The monastery is governed by the Hegumenos 
Archbishop, who bears the title of ‘Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai and Raitha’ (a village on the Red 
Sea) and ‘all lionourable,’ and is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrius 
II.). The number of brothers is not more than a 
few dozen (now 50). At Cairo the monastery pos- 
sesses a branch establishment {iMtochia) in which 
the Archbishop mostly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governed by the ‘ Dikaios.* The 
monastery is famous for its library, in which 
among other things was found the renowned 
‘ Codex Sinai ticus. * 
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(6) Sla VIC JRuasian Church,^ 

Bee sejtarate ai'ti(‘Je. 

(7) The Bulgarian Church, ori^^nated under 
Kin^ Boris in A.D. 865, was at first subject to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, but very soon pre- 
tensions to authority over it were made by Home. 
Under Czar Simeon it became independent and 
the Archbishop was raised to be a Patriarch, and 
this was recognized even by Constantinople in 
A.D. 945 under Czar Peter. Under Pope John 
(A.D. 1197-1207) a union with Rome was agreed 
upon, but it came to an end in 1232. Tiie throne 
ot the Patriarchs was successively at Dorostolum 
(Silistria), Sardica (Sophia), Vcmena, Moglena, 
Prespa, and finally at Ochrida. In 1234 a second 
Patriarchate was founded at Tirnova. In the 14th 
cent. Bulgaria was conquered by the Turks, and 
soon after the Patriarchy of Tirnova was subordi- 
nated to Constantinople and ranked as a Metro- 
politan see. But the Archbishopric of Ochrida 
preserved its independence until 16th [27 tb] Janu- 
ary 1767, when it also was united to the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople, When there was an 
awakening of the national self-consciousness of the 
Bulgars in the first half of the 19th cent., there 
began a struggle to be ecclesiastically independent 
of the Greeks, and this found its consummation 
in the declaration of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Church was autocephalous. This 
was recognized by the Sultan, but not by the 
Patriarch. In September 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinople which pronounced the Bul- 
garians schismatics because they had based their 
scheme of ecclesiastical organization upon the prin- 
ciple of nationality (ethnophiletism). But the de- 
cisions of this Council w-ere not recognized by the 
Slavic Churches, and therefore to this day the 

osition of the Bulgarian Church remains un- 
efined. It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now independent ; 
the other is in Turkey. Both parts are under the 
Exarch (at present Joseph), who resides in Con- 
stantinople and has a deputy in Bulgaria. At 
Sophia there is a Synod and since 1910 there has 
been one at Constantinople, each consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Constantinople there is also 
(since 1910) a Mixed Council, consisting of the 4 
Metropolitans together with 6 laymen. In Bul- 
garia there are 1 1 bishoprics (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Turkey 9 with bishops. In 1909 there were in 
Bulgaria 214 town churches, 2056 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women’s monasteries, 9 metro- 
politans, one bishop, 8 archimandrites, 22 oeconomi, 
1917 priests, 11 deacons, 5 arcliidiaconi, 49 hefm- 
meni, 13 hegumenissse, 52 hieromonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247 nuns. At Sophia there is a Clerical Semin- 
ary (alx>ut 150 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for priests. At Sophia is published the journal 
Sovdtnik (‘ Counseller ’), The Turkish part of the 
Exarchate consists of 22 sees, but there are bishops 
only in half of them, the rest being governed 
merely by Diocesan Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 5-7 laymen. In all the population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souls (1906). There are 
1232 churches, and 51 monasteries. At Shishli 
near Constantinople there is a Clerical Seminary 
and at Uskub (Skoplje), a Priests’ School. The 
authority of the Exarchate extends to the secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. The organ of the 
Synod of Sophia Is the journal Teerkovny Veetnik 
(‘Ecclesiastical Messenger’), of the Exarchate, 
Visti ( ‘ News ’). The Bulgarian Church is governed 
according to the * Regulation of the Exarchate ’ 
elaborate in 1883 and adapted to the kingdom in 
1805. By the law of 1908 the clergy in Bulgaria 
receive their sti}»ends from the State. 

(8) The Servian Church, founded as far back as 
A.I>. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople A.D. 1219, and under King 
Stephen Dushan (1331-55), a Patriarch was ap- 
pointed with his throne at Ipek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipek extended over a wdde area, and included 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy was re(*.ognized by Constanti- 
nople, but between 1386 and 1459 the whole Patri- 
archate fell under the Turkish yoke and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida. The 
Patriarchate of Ipek was re-established in 1557. 
In 1690, under the leadership of the Patriarch 
Arsenius, some 200,000 souls migrated to Hun- 
gary where they formed the Church of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [22nd] 1766 the Patriarchate of Ipek 
was once more abolished and its dioceses were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 1832 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some independence, 
and in October 1879 full autocephaly. By the 
T6/iof of 1879 the Church of the kingdom 

of Servia is governed by a Metropolitan (at pre- 
sent Demetrius) and 4 bishops in the towns of 
Zi6, Timok, Nis, and Sabac, who form the Council 
of Bishops. At present the organization of the 
Church is regulated by the law of 27th April [7th 
May] 1890. In 1905 the Church of Servia num- 
bered 2,735,147 souls, 5 dioceses, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 54 monasteries (men’s), 887 parishes, and 
1 142 clergy. The clergy are educated in the Semin- 
ary of St. Sabbas at Belgrade. Several religious 
journals are published at Belgrade — Glasnik 
Pravoslavne Cricvi (‘ The Herald of the Orthodox 
Church ’), the organ of the College of Bishops ; 
V^tnik Srpske Crkve (* The Messenger of the 
Servian Church’), and Pastyrska Bee (‘Pastoral 
Speech*), the organ of the secular clergy. In 
accordance with the law of 3 1st Dec. 1882 [12th 
Jan. 1883], the clergy are supported by payments 
made according to a tarift’ for services rendered. 

(9) The KaHoxmtz Servian Church was formed of 
the 200,000 Serbs who in 1690 migrated from the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenins ill. Cmajevi6, in the time of 
the Austrian Emperor Leopold I. The immigrants 
were granted rights of ecclesiastical and civil 
autonomy, confirmed in 1791 by the Reichstag. 
Their dependence ujion the Patriarchate of Tp^ 
came to an end with the abolition of the latter in 
1706. In 1848 the Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Church received the title of Patriarch from Francis 
Joseph. In 1864 the Church of Hermannstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
matian Church. Now the Karlowitz archbishopric 
contains over a million members, 7 dioceses, and 
about 800 parishes. At the head of the arch- 
bishopric stands the Metropolitan-Patriarch with 
the title of * Holiness ’ (at present Lucian Bog- 
danovich), and at the head of the bishops of the 6 
sees: Karlstadt, Pakrdez, Buda, Temesv^r, Ver- 
secz, and Bfics. Questions of dogma are decided by 
a Synod consisting of all the diocesans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The Patriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and people hold 
every three years, and exercising the right to de- 
cide all matters concerning the Church’s autonomy. 
By the Regulation of Synod, 27th July 1911, and 
an edict of Francis Joseph published in June 1912, 
the rights of the congress have been restricted, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has been in- 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established as long ago as 1792. The 
Archbishopric publishes a monthly journal, Bogoe- 
lovski Glasnik ( ‘ The Herald of Theology ’). By the 
Law of 1869 the clergy were assigned a stipend, 
glebe, and a tariff of iws for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been de facto autocephalous since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople, though nomi- 
nally it is dependent on tlie Patriarchate. Down 
to A.D. 1766 it was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and since then under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Sarajevo, Mostar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli- 
tans. In 1910 it numbered 825,418 members. At 
Keliev there is a Theological College at which candi- 
dates for the priesthood are educated. Since the 
lieginning of 1912 there has been published at 
Sar^evo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the Srpski SveHenik ( ‘ Servian Priest’) ; formerly the 
Archbishopric published Istochnik (‘The Source’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord- 
ing to a Code for Churches and Schools, published 
on Ist Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stipend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) The Bukovina-Dalmatinn Church consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di Cattaro, the jink 
between which is almost nominal — the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukovina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Metroi»olitan see is governed by the Arch- 
bishop of Czernowitz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina and Dalmatia (at present Vladimir 
llepta), with his throne at the town of Czernowitz ; 
and the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaro 
are controlled by the bishops. 

Founded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at first part of the Moldavian Arch- 
bishopric ; from 1768 to 1783 it was independent ; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was part of the Archbishopric 
of Karlowitz, and in 1873 it became autocephalous; 
and at the same time the sees of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro were subordinated to it. The 
former was founded by Napoleon I. in 1808, the 
second in 1873. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina 
there are 535,042 members (1906) and about 330 
jiriests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (in 1910), 89,951 
members, 77 priests, 54 parishes, and 3 monasteries; 
and in that of Bocca di Cattaro, 31,275 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are in TiOwer Austria 6859, in Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
members — altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archbishopiic of Bukovina the 
clergy are educated at the 'rheological faculty 
of the University of Czernowitz; in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological College at Zara. At Czernowitz 
a Kumano' Russian Candda is published. At Zara, 
down tt) 1912, there was published the Glamik 
Pravoslavne Dalumtmske Crkoe (‘The Herald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church’). In Bukovina 
the clergy receive their stipend from the ‘Fund 
for the Religious,’ founded in 1782 ; in Dalmatia, 
from the treasury, according to the law of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The Montenegrin {Cma Gora) Church became 
autocephalous in 1766, when the Patriarchate of 
hiek, of wlii( 5 h it had been a part, was abolished. 
i)own to 1862 it was governed by Metropolitans 
who were at the same time the Princes of Mon- 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
separate Ivletronolitan. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Cliurch numbers some 220,000 meni- 
bers, and consists of two dioceses — Cetinje, 
governed by the Metropolitans (at pre.sent Metro- 
phanes), and Zachlumje-Kasa (since 1909), governed 
by a bishop (at present Cyril). The bishops are 
usually consecrated in Russia. In 1909 a law was 
itassed defining the stipend which the miroidiial 
clergy are to receive from the State. On 30tli 
Dec. 1903 [12th Jan. 1904] there came into force a 
‘ Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
the Metropolitans, the Bishop, 2 Archimandrites, 
8 Proto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On 1st [14th] 


Jan. 1904 w^as promulgated a ‘Constitution foi 
Spiritual Consistories.’ 

(c) UUMAh'lAN churches,^{\2) The Rumanian 
Church has enjoyed de facto independence since 
1864, but this was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
5,451,787 members, 3666 parishes with 8000 clergy, 
and 41 monasteries. It includes 8 dioceses, 2 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallachian (Bucharest) 
and the Moldavo-Suzavan (Jassy), and 6 bishop- 
rics, viz. Arjish, Buzeo, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
Romanatz, Rimnik-VMcii, and Hush. Each of 
the Metropolitans and the bishops with sees has 
a suiiragan bishop. The Church is governed by 
a Synod consisting of the bishops and a Highest 
Church Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and laymen take part. The election of a 
Metropolitan and certain ecclesiastical attairs are 
in the competence of Parliament, but in these 
proceedings only Orthodox members take part. 
The country clergy are educated in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, the town 
clergy at the Theological faculty of the University 
of Bucharest. At Bucharest is published a re- 
ligious paper, the Biserica (i.e. Basuica=^* Church ’) 
Orthodoxa Romana. By the Law of 2 1st Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund {cassa bisericiei). 

(14) The llemiannstadt (Szeben) Rumanian 
Church in Hungary was severed from the Arch- 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy the 
nationalist tendencies of the Rumanians. The 
Organic Statute as to its government was con- 
firmed by the Austrian Emperor in 1889. It num- 
bers some 1,075,000 members, and consists of 3 
dioceses— the Archbishopric of Transylvania and 
the bishoprics of Arad and Kazan-Sebes. At the 
heatl of tlie Province is ‘ the Archbishop of Transyl- 
vania, Metropolitan of all Rumanians to be found 
in Hungary ’ (at present Jose]>h Metsiau). As in 
the Archbi‘shoj>ric of Karlowitz, there is a Congress 
of tlie Church and people, cou.sisting of 30 clerics 
and 60 laymen. 

(d) AraRJC churches. — (\b) The Church of 
Antioch numbered in the 4th cent, as many as 220 
sees. In 431, Cyprus was separated from it, and in 
481 the Church of Jerusalem. In 638 it fell under 
the power of the Arabs ; in 732 it was taken back 
again by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Franks, and 
in 1268 by the Turks. It now numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabic-speaking, living 
ill Syria, Cilicia, Mesopotamia, Isauria, and other 
provinces of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 
Patriarch (at present Gregory iv.), who bears the 
title ‘ Most Blessed Patriarcli of the Great City 
of God, Antioch, and of all the East,’ and resides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. The Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metropolitans. 
A great and beneliceiit work connected with^ it 
is carried on by the Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establishes schools for the Arabs. 
The l*atriarchate jmblishes in Arabic a journa* 
called Grace. There is a seminary at Beles- 
mhent. The Hierarchy was for a long time Greek, 
but the last two Patriarchs (1899) have been 
chosen from among the Arabs, for wliich reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some time to 
recognize them. 

(16) The Church of Jerusalem was originally a 
bishopric subject to the Metropolitan of Cajsarea 
Philippi. The Council of Chalcedon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of I’alestine to the number of 60. From 
the 4th to the 6th cent, monasticism was very 
eneral in this region. In A.D. 614 it was wasted 
y the Persians, in 628 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Seljuk 
Turks, in lOO^' by the Crusaders, in 1187 by the 
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Mahamuiodans, and iinally, in 1617, by the Ottoman 
Turks. It now nunil>ers no more than some 30,U00 
members, mostly Arabic-speaking, but is governed 
by Greek monks, about 80 in number, who have 
sinc^e 1687 formed the * Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre’ ( AyioTa^tTiK^ ’ASeX^dnjs). The Patri- 
arch and all the higher clergy are elected exclu- 
sively from the members of the brotherhood. The 
former bears the title, ‘ Most Blessed Patriarch of 
Jerusalem and all Palestine.* To the Patriarch 
are subject 4 Metropolitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of whom only a few live in their sees, the majority 
residing in Jerusalem. The Patriarchate is governed 
by a Synod, presided over by the Patriarch ; the 
members (16) are certain members of the Brother- 
hood. On 20th Dec. 1910 [2nd Jan. 1911], besides 
the Synod, there was established, on the demand 
of the Aralis, a Mixed Council (Mticrdv 'Ltafiareiov) of 
6 clergy (members of the Brotherhood) and 6 lay- 
men (Arabs), and this slightly restricts the miwer 
of the Brotherhood in matters of marriage, Church 
property, and schools. In the Patriarchate a 
journal is published called N^a XiJjv. In the 
Monjiste^ oii the Cross is a seminary, temporarily 
closed. Kelations with the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria have been broken off in consequence of 
personal questions between the Patriarchs. 

4. The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy. — The 
fundamental distinction between the dogmatic 
teaching of the Orthodox Church and that of 
other confessions consists in the particular view it 
takes of dogma. Orthodoxy does not allow of tlie 
possibility of dogmatic develojjinent. The com- 
plete fullness of dogmatic doctrine was once for all 
taught by Christ and the Apostles, and is an object 
of faith. Modification and development can affect 
only the formularization of the dogmas. Such 
forniularization is the more authoritative accord- 
ing as it expresses better the faith of the whole 
Church at all times, i.e, according as it answers to 
the formula of Vincent of lierins : quod semper^ 
quod ubiquty quod ah omnibus . For this reason 
the highest authority in the Orthodox Church 
is the Seven Ecumenical Councils, because they 
had representatives of the Church from all parts 
{uhique)y and because they did not establish any 
new dogmas, but only formularized that which 
always {semper) had been confessed by the Church 
(‘ following after the Divine Fathers ’). Guided by 
this principle, the Orthodox Church regards as 
inventions of men’s minds the doctrine of the 
Homan Catholic Church as to the penietual pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well 
(Filioque) (instead of the momentary sending of the 
Holy Ghost by the Souk the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Theotokos, tne Infallibility of the Pope 
and his power over the w’hole Church, and tiie 
doctrine of purgatory. The Orthodox Church is 
distin^ished from Protestantism by its recognition 
of Holy Tradition as a source of teaching as to 
faith ; by its doctrine of Seven Sacraments, not as 
signs of grace, but as being the grace itself ; and in 
jiarticular by its doctrine of the Transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine in the Sac.rameiit of the 
Eucharist into the very body and very blood of 
Christ; and by its doctrine of salvation not by 
faith alone, but also by good works. It also 
reiects the Reformers’ doctrine of the working of 
salvation by grace alone, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teaches that grace works 
together with man’s freedom [synergisfuos), and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. While admitting the com- 
mon priesthood of believers, the Orthodox Church 
admits at the same time a special priesthood in a 
hierarchy of three orders (Bisliop, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full powers not 
from other members of the Church, but from her 


Founder Himself, and hands it on in succession by 
^nscopal laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Church on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indispensability 
of lively communion between the Church on earth 
and the other part of the Church — the Church in 
heaven. This is expressed in prayer to the saints. 
Finally, (Jrthodoxy teaches of reverence (irpocr- 
Kivriins) paid to relics and icons ; but this reverence 
is, by the decision of the 7th Ecumenical Council, 
* not to the wood and the paints, but to the persons 
represented in them.’ In its moral teaching, Ortho- 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con- 
siders asceticism to be indispensable, not as an 
independent end in itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reach moral perfection. 

Both Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition are 
admitted as sources of doctrine as to faith. Any 
q^uestion of the comparative authority of one or 
tlie other source is impossible in Orthodoxy, 
inasmuch as each is merely a different mode of 
expressing one and the same doctrine of the Church. 
All its fullness is already included in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and finds its foundation therein. Holy 
Scripture includes both canonical and uncanonical 
Books. Among the dogmatic documents of Holy 
Tradition, the highest authority attaches to the 
so-called Nicceno-Constantinopohtan Creed (‘ Sym- 
bol of Faith ’). Its significance is not in the least 
undormined by attempts to show that it is of other 
origin, as, in any case, at the Council of Chalcedon 
(A.D. 451) it was recognized as being the expression 
of the faith of the wdiole Church. 

A fuller statement of Orthodox teaching is given 
in the so-called Symbolic books. This expression 
has been borrow’ ed from the Protestants ; but, 
strictly speaking. Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Church, as no single one of them 
has been approved by the highest ecclesiastical 
authority — an Ecumenical Council — and the name 
merely attaches to certain more or less authori- 
tative statements of faith, the number of which 
cannot be exactly defined.* Generally the term is 
applied to the following statements of faith : 

(1) Pravosldvnoe Jspov^danie (‘The Orthodox 
Confession’) of the Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 
Mogilas, composed in 1638, and approved by all 
the Patriarchs and by the Russian Holy Synod. 

(2) The Confession of DositheuSi Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, approved in 1672 by the Council of 
Jerusalem. It is also known by the title of The 
Epistle of the Patriarchs of the Eastern Catholic. 
Church touching the Orthodox Faith., as it was sent 
in 1723 to Russia and Great Britain. 

(3) Prostrdnny Pravosldvnyj Catechesis (*A 
Longer Orthodox Catechism ’) of the Orthodox 
Catholic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Philaret ; approved in 1839 by the Russian 
Synod and afterw ards also by the Patriarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, the best known in 
the Russian Church are the iJogmaiic Theologies of 
the Metropolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
Bishop Sylvester, and the Protohiereus Malin- 
ovsky ; in the Greek Church, 'leph Karijx'ncrL^, 

XOeray/jM AoypLariKTji dpOoBd^ov KadoXism tssKij- 

trlai of Z. Rhoses, Athens, 1903, and the work of 
Androutzos, do. 1907. 

Kclitioim (fairly well known) of the Confessions of Uogilas and 
Dositheus in Or. and I^at. are : E. J. Kimmel, Monummta Fidei 
KccUsim Orientalis, Jena, 1860, and earlier; T. E. Mesoloras, 
rij[t hp0o66$ov avaroXiKi^c cKKAtjo’tac, Athens, I. 1898, 
n. i. 1901, II, ii. 1904 ; in Greek, J. Michalcescu, ^viaavpitt 
hp$oBo^iai, Leipzig, 1904. There is a German translation of the 
first in Hofmann, UUtoria Catechismi Russorum, Ratlslav, 
J751; of the second, in Revue Internationale de TMologie, i. 
tl89S] 210-286 ; an English tr. of the Catechism of Philaret in 

1 Sometimes the title^f a * Symbolic book * Is applied to ths 
Anm>ere of Jeremim IJ., Patriarch of Cmstantijivple (to Uie 
Theologians of Tubingen), and the Confeseion of Metrophanee 
Critopoulob, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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P. Sohaff, The Creeds of Christendom, ii, (New York, 1877) 
M 6 ff. For the newest Literature, see Paul Ponomarev, * Sym- 
bolic Books in the Russian Church,’ in the Theological JUneyelo- 
pasdia (Buas.J, xii., st. Petersburg, IWl. 

As a basis for a summary of the dogmatic 
teaching of Orthodoxy we must inevitably take 
the Nir(€no- Constant inopolitan Creed (Symbol) as it 
is set forth in the above-mentioned authoritative 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox ('!hurch. 
The first Article of the Creed speaks of the Creation 
of all things visible and invisibt '3 by God the Father. 
In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians 
develop the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, traces of 
which they find in the OT, the doctrine of angels 
and their seven orders, of the guardian angel, of 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- 
position of man’s nature as a microcosm, and of 
rrovidence, under which predestination (irpoopur/tx/^c) 
is explained as foreknowledge {irp(ryvu3ai^), through 
which the freedom and the fall of man become 
intelligible. In opposition to the Pelagians it is 
recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his 
descendants, and they are therefore liable to the 
same punishments, but possess a special potentiality 
for good as having preserved the etKtav Oeov though 
having lost his ogoiwo-ts. 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Jesus 
Christ. In developing this and the eighth article 
on the Holy ( Jhost there is given a detailed refuta- 
tion of the innovation of the Filioque^ by which 
is introduced teaching irreccmcihible with Holy 
Scripture, the immutability of the Creed is violatetl, 
and a doctrine of two dpxo-^ in the Deity formulated. 
The teaching of the Creed as to the Godhead and 
manhood in Jesus Christ is supplemented by the 
definitions of the 3rd to the 6th Councils as to the 
unconfounded, immutable, inseparable, indivisible 
union in Him of two natures in one Person. 
TrpdorutTTov is by some {e.g. V. V. Bolotov) understood 
as the unity of sclf-consciousness but not of con- 
sciousness, but the majority leave this question on 
one side. In connexion with the teaching as to the 
Incarnation the doctrine of the Perpetual Virginity 
of the Theot(»kos before, at the time of, and after 
the birth of ( Jirist is set forth. 

The salvation of mankind through the Incarna- 
tion, Passion, Death, Kesurrection, and Ascension 
of Christ (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver- 
ance from sin, the curse, and death. This salvation 
is comjdeted by Christ’s threefold service as King, 
High Priest, and Prophet. The Descent into Hell 
was the manifestation of Christ’s kingly power, 
and its purpose was to liberate those who under 
the Old Disjiensation believed in His coming. The 
9th and lOth Articles speak of the Prophetic and 
High Priestly servicte of Christ. His Prophetic 
service consisted in His giving the doctrine of 
altbvm and the means for its attainment. This 
doctrine, passing from the Apostles to the Bishops, 
is preservetl by means of oral and written vapddotris 
in the Cliurch. The Church is called ‘Apostolic’ 
because she is faithful to this Apostolic tradition ; 
she is called ‘One’ because she has one Head, 
Christ, and in her works one Holy Ghost ; she is 
‘ Holy ’ because her members are made holy by 
true doctrine, and by the Sacraments ; sne is 
‘ Catholic ’ because she ought to embrace the whole 
world. An attempt to give a more exact definition 
of the Church as ‘ the Body of Christ’ has not been 
successful. In opposition to the Protestants it is 
explained that the Church is at one and the same 
time both visible on earth (or militant) and invisible 
in heaven (or triumphant). The existence of several 
autocephalous Churches does not contradict the 
unity of the Church, inasmuch as they are united 
by unity of confession of faith and communion in 
prayers and Sacraments. Her task, the salvation 

souls, is exercised by the Church and those that 
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bear office in her, through preaching the doctrine 
of Christ and the Apostles, and celebrating the 
Sacraments established by Christ for the sancti- 
fication of men. 

The 10th Article of the Creed mentions only one 
Sacrament— Baptism ; but all statements of faith 
enumerate seven — e^apttrrla, 

pterdvota, Upojffdvrit ydgos, €vxi\aiov. The doctrine 
of the seven Sacraments was not established till 
the 18th cent., apparently under Western influence 
(Council of Lyons, A.D. PJ74). St. John Damascene 
mentions only the first throe Sacraments, Dionysius 
the Areopagite six, and among them the taking of 
monastic vows and rd iirl roh KCKoip,r)/juivois T€\o6p.€va, 
The taking of monastic vows is also reckoned a 
Sacrament by the monk Job in A.D. 1270, and by 
some modern Russian theologians (Leontiev — as a 
form of penance ; Archbishop Antonins of Vol- 
hynia). 

The Sacraments are looked upon as spiritual 
means by which, under visible signs, there is granted 
an invisible grace of God, i.e. a saving force of God. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of their acting ex 
opere operato is rejected. The unworthiness of the 
celebrant docs not interfere with their eilicacy ; 
but on the side of the recipient, faith and prepara- 
tion, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
Church, are indispensable. Baptism begins with 
the rite of the renouncement of Satan and his 
expulsion {i^opKiap.6t)t and is administered by three- 
fold immersion ; only in the case of the sick {rwif 
kXipiklov) is baptism by affusion (iirlxvffts) allowable. 
Baptism is a new birth which annihilates original 
sin and all sins previously committed, and makes 
the baptized a member of the Church ; but the 
conseijuences of sin remain in a tendency to sin 
and disease. At Bajitism there must be sjionsors. 
The ordinary practice is the baptism of infants as 
soon as possible. Re- baptism is not allowed, if only 
because of the words of the Creed ‘one Baptism.’ 
Baptism by heretics is recognized if it has been 
administered in the name of the Holy Trinity and 
in accordance witli C'Jhrist’s command. If the Greek 
Church in contradistinction to the Slavic Churches 
refuses to recognize the Baptism of the Western 
confessions administered by allusion, this isamodern 
practice and is also subject to exceptions. The 
a<lministrant of Baptism ought to be a presbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme cases it may be a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 
upon return to health the rite is completed by a 
presbyter. 

Unction is considered a substitute for the laying 
on of hands in Apostolic times (Ac 8'^). It is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same person, i.e. the presbyter or 
bishop, but not by a deacon or layman. It is 
called the a(l>payU Swpeas IDecAtaros (2 Co D“*), and is 
repeated in thecaseof the reconciliation of apostates. 
The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 
sidered a form of unction. The consecration of 
chrism, which was formerly performed by every 
bishop, is now performed only by the very highest 
Hierarchs and only in certain churches ; trie others 
obtain it from them. For instance, the Church of 
Constantinople supplies those of Greece, Servia, 
Alexandria, etc. ; the Russian Church those of 
Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Antioch. 

Holy Communion is administered to all baptized 
persons, infants not excepted. It is called the 
holiest of all the Sacraments, since in Baptism we 
have communion with Christ on the side of His 

S >wer (/card bdvapxp), but in the Eucharist with 
im in His very essence (xar ovaltxp). Under the 
form of bread (leavened) we are ofiered the very 
Body of Christ, and under the form of wine the 
very Blood of Christ, to the worthy unto remission 
of sins and unto eternal life, but to the unworthy 
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unto condemnation. Tlie term * tranBubniantiation * 
{/jLCTovalooffis) is borrowed from the West, but in the 
Orthodox Cliurcli it does not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle’s teaching of substance and 
accidents, but iniplies only that the bread and wine 
upon consecration are transmuted {/xera^dWovrai) 
into the Body and Blood, not Tuirticws or elKOPiKioif 
but d\r}6Qs Kai TpayfxariKQs, i.e, into the very Body 
and very Blood of Christ. In contradistinction to 
the Koman Church, Communion is administered in 
both kinds and with leavened bread. The con- 
secration of the Holy Gifts takes idace nob by the 
repetition of the words of Christ, * Take, eat . . 
but by the invocation of the Holy Ghost 
ivKpoirifjffis). The Eucharist is not only a sacriiice 
of praise and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
(iXeurnxiJ) on behalf of living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacrifice of Golgotha. In contra- 
distinction to the Roman Church, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is regarded as indis- 
pensable, and ‘ private masses ’ are not permitted at 
a celebration of the Eucharist. At any rate, those 
engaged in the service must communicate, and non- 
communicants receive particles of the irpo<r4>opd 
(‘ oblation *) from which were taken pieces for the 
Sacrament (dvrlSuipa). The Eucharist can be cele- 
brated at the same altar only once in the day, and 
the celebrant can celebrate only once in the day. 
The consecrated elements receive the same worship 
{Xarpela) that is due to the Lord Himself. Once 
consecrated, the elements remain so for ever ; they 
are kept in pyxes and ciboria, and are used for the 
celebration of the idturgy of the l*re-8anctilicd 
and the communion of the sick. The Liturgy {i.e. 
the Eucharist) can be celebrated only by a priest 
or a bishop, and only upon an dPTtfxi^paiov. 

Penitence {/xerdpoia) is usually taught from the 
age of seven years, and precedes communion. In 
penitence there are distinguished the moments of 
contrition {crvprpi^ifi), confession {i^ofjt.d\6yrj<rts)t and 
remission of sins {\6(ns). But the Roman doctrine 
of satisfaction for sins on the part of the repentant 
is definitely rejocteil. Sometimes a penance 
Tlpxop) is laid upon the repentant ; this is meant as 
a spiritual exercise or self-deniai necessary for a 
victory over evil habits, e.g. fasting on other than 
the appointed days. It is recommended that con- 
fession be inade to one ‘ spiritual Fatlier,’ who acts 
not os a judge, as in the Roman Church, but as a 
spiritual physician. Denial is given to the doc- 
trine that for sin we must sufi'er not only eternal 
but also temporary punishment, from which doc- 
trine proceeded the theory of the tfiesaurus meri- 
torum and the practice of indulgences. 

Besides the Sacrament of Confession there is the 
so-called ‘confession to elders,’ i.e. to elders among 
the monks (laymen) famous for pious living. 

The Sacrament of Ordination is administered by 
the laying on of hands {x^iporopLa) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the three degrees— bishop, jires- 
byter, deacon — was instituted not by the Church 
but by her Founder, Christ. A second confer- 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed even in the case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Orthodox (diurch are recog- 
nized as valid. Accordingly, Roman Catholic 
clerics receive the rank that belongs to them. The 
practice in regard to Anglicans has not been 
settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrocked Anglican priest Irvine, on 6th Nov. 1905, 
by the Russian Bishop Tychon, has no decisive 
bearing upon the point. Ordination is allowed 
only in the case of the unmarried or the once 
niarried. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in Trullo (A.D. 692), bishops have 
teen exclusively chosen from among the unmar- 
ried, and mostly from those who have taken mon- 
astic vows. The rite of admission (xeipo&eaia. or 


<T<ppayli) to the minor orders or offices of the 
Church is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Reader (or Singer) 
and the Subdeacoii. Formerly there were others 
also — exorcist, doorkeeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc- 
tions in the service of the Church, bear the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Arch- 
bishops ; presbyters of archpresbyters, jirotopres- 
byters, protohiereis ; deacons of archidiaconi and 
rotodiaconi. These are not different orders, but 
onorary titles. Monks are said to belong to the 
clergy only when they have received ordination, 
in which case they bear the title of hieromonachi 
(presbyters) and hierodiaconi. Those who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
{ftcLffoipdpoi) who have not yet taken vows, monks 
of the lesser schema {pnKpoffxvi^oLj aTavpo<p6poi) who 
have taken vows and received the tonsure, and 
monks of the great schema {p.eyaXbax’ni^oi.) who 
have taken specially strict vows. Monasteries are 
not classed in orders, but all follow the rule of St. 
Basil the Great, .sonic what modiiied in modern 
times. Their general vows are tlmse of chastitv, 
obedience, and poverty. The last is variously 
interpreted : in some monasteries with common 
life {KoipSpia) monks may not possess any individual 
property, in others where life is not in common 
{idid^pvffpLa) they may. The heads of monasteries 
bear the title of hegumenit those of convents 
hegumenissce. The larger men’s monasteries are 
ruled by Archimandrites. 

Marriage is declared to be a Sacrament on the 
authority of Eph It is preceded by betrothal 
(/iVTjo-rela, dppa/iciv), formerly entered into long 
before marriage (even up to 10 years), but now 
usually, both in the Greek and in the Russian 
Church, celebrated just before the Sacrament. 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held to be 
the crowning. In contradistinction to the Roman 
Church, in which the parties themselves are con- 
sidered to be the celebrants of the Sacrament, and 
its essence is held to be either the consensus or the 
copula, the Orthodox Church considers the cleric 
to be the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one party must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blood relations is forbidden to the seventh degree 
inclusive, both in the direct and in the collateral 
line. In the case of relations by marriage, wed- 
lock is not allowed in the first four degrees. In 
articular, a man is not permitted to marry his 
rother’s wife’s or sister’s husband’s sister. An 
impediment is also found in spiritual relationship, 
i.e. relationship arising through standing sponsor 
at baptism. The Russian Church nowadays for- 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
mother of his godchild, but at one time this im- 
pediment extended to the seventh degree {e.g. in 
the Patriarch Nicholas III. Grammaticus [1092- 
1107]). From this general norm there are varia- 
tions both towards condescension and towards 
greater strictness. A second marriage is allowed, 
but, if both sides have been married before, it is 
celebrated with less pomp ; a third marriage is 
allowed only by condescension {avyKardpturis) ; a 
fourth is absolutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Churches exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the autnority of Mt 5*® is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 
re-maiTy. In the Russian Church in recent times 
divorce has been allowed on other grounds, and 
second marriage is alloweil even to the guilty 
pai'ty after the expiration of a period of penance. 

The use of holy oil (chrism) is mentioned in Mk 
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16^^ Ja S^^**^*; it is a Sacrament in which the body 
of a sick man is anointed with oil with an invoca- 
tion of the grace of God which heals the diseases 
of the body and the weaknesses of the soul. It 
is usually performed by a council (Russian sohor) 
of 7 priests ; hence in the Russian Church it is 
called * Soborovanie.’ In contradistinction to the 
Roman Church, which teaclies regarding anoint- 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a dying 
man {extrema unctio exeunt iuni), the Orthodox 
Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
though the Western practice is fairly wide- j 
spread. Sometimes anointing with oil is performed 
upon the healthy, e.q, at the Trinity Laura of St. 
Sergius on Maundy Thursday. 

The 7th, 11th, and 12th Artt. set forth eschat- 
ology. The Orthodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and not final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
general an<l final — * the last judgment ’ (the dread- 
ful judgment) which will follow after the uni- 
versal resurrection of the dead with their bodies, 
and will also be for those then living. Until 
the last Judgment those who have been con- 
demned at the particular judgment may receive 
pardon through the juayers of the Church. The 
existence of Purgatory as a place midway between 
heaven and hell is not recognized. 

See also CiiUitCH, vol. iii. p. 622, and Confes- 
sions, vol. iii. p. 837. 
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1864-68; J. Zhishman, Die Synoden und die Episknpaldmter 
in der morqenl. Kirehe, Vienna, 1807 ; M. Sakellaropoulos, 
*EKKXyj(TLaiTTiKhv SiKouov rrjv avaToXiKri^ CKKAncrtac, Athens, 1898 ; 
N. Milas. Das Kii'chcnrecht dermorgenl. Kirehe (Cerm, tr. by 
A. von Pessic,^ Zara, 189^; Michael Theotoka, NoMoAoyia 
Tov olKovpfviKov iraTpiapxHov, Constantinople, 1907 ; S. V. 
Troitsky, 77ie Snstentation of Foreign Clergy and of Orthodox 
Clergy Abroad [Russ.], 8t. Petersburg, 1910. 

V. SyMJtoLios and Dogmatics. — E. J. Kimmel, Monu- 
menta fdei ecclesics orientalis, Jena, 1848-60 ; W. Gass, 
Symbnlik der griech. Kirehe, Berlin, 1872; I. E. Mesoloras, 
2w/M/3oAi>ci} TTjs opBoM^ov avaroAiK^? essArjcriat, Athens, 1883-1901 
(in<!oni|^ele) ; P. Schaff, Creeds of Christendom,!^, New York, 
1887 ; F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der vergleichenderi Confes- 
sifriuikunde, i., Freiburg, 1892 ; J. Michalcescu, Die Bekennt- 
nisse und die wichtigsten Glaubenszeugnisne der griech.-orient. 
Kirehe, Leipzig, 1904; A. P&lmiori, 'Pheol. dogniat. orthodox, 
eccles. grceco-russicat ad lumen catholiect doctrines examinata 
et diseusHa, Florence, 1911 ; Z. Rhoses, ^wraypa boy/iuirtic^v 
ryi bpOobo^ov KaBoXiKi}^ eKtcXrjariat, Athens, 1903 (incomplete). 

vi. LiTundiaa and Uyhnoi.ogy.—'Loo Allatius^^d# Libris 
ecciesiastuds Grcecorum, Paris, 1646 (reprinted by J. Fabricius, 
Bibl. gro'.ca, v., Hamburg, 1712) ; J. Goar, EvxoAbyiov, site 
ritunle Grcecorum!!, Pans, 1730; E. Renaudot, Liturgxarum 
orient, collection, Frankfort, 1847 ; H. A. Daniel, Codex 
liturgicus ecclesioe universoe, Leipzig, 1847-63 ; H. Denzinger, 
Riius orientalium ... in adm.inistra 71 .dis sacrameufw, Wurz- 
burg, 1863 ; N. Nilles, Kalendarivm m<i7iuale utriusque 
eccleaitK orient, et Occident., Innsbruck, 1879-86 ; C. A. Swain- 
son, The. Greek Jdturgiea, (3ainbndge, 1884 ; A. von Maltzew, 
Die gottlichsn Liturgien . . . Johannes Chrysostomos^ Basilios 
des GT08se7i, U7ui Gregorios Dialogos, Berlin, 1890, Die Nacht- 
waehe oder A bend- und Morgengotiesdmist der orthodox-kathol. 
Kirehe des Jdorgenlandes, do. 1892, Die Liturgie der orthodox- 
kathol. Kirehe des Morgenta7ides, do. 1894, Der grosse Buss- 
kanon des hi. Andreas con Kreta, do. 1894, Andachtsbuoh der 
orthodox-kathol. Kirehe des Morgenla7uies, do. 18U6, Fastesi- 
imd Blu7nentriodion, do. 1899, OJetaichos oder ParakUtike, do. 
1903 (incomplete), Menologimi, do. 1900-01 ; F. E. Bright- 
man. Liturgies, Eastern and Weste.r7i, i., Oxford, 1896; J. 
Archatzikaki, Etude sur les pri7icipales f&tes ohrHien7ies dans 
Va7xcie.7ine fgliae d'orient, Geneva, 1904 ; I. Hapgood (tr.), 
Service Books of the Greco- Russian Church, New York, 1906 ; 
Nikodemos Hagiorites, ’E^o/moAoyiTTdpiov Venice, 1893; 
J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, London, 1863; 
J. B. Pitra, Hymnographie de lygliee ^ecque. Home, 1^7; 
G. I. Papadopoulos, Svfi./3oAat eis tV nrropiar Trap* vpiiy 
iicKKvfrr. povaiicrie, Athens, 1890 ; J. Brownlie, Hymns of the 
Uoly Eastern Church, Paisley, 1902. 

Abundant material is also to be found in the periodicals 
Jl Bessarione, Rome, 1897 ff.; Oriens ChristUinus, clo. 1901 ff.; 
ReTme de Vorient chrHien, Paris, 1890 IT.; Echos d’orient, do. 
1897 ff.; Revue Internationale de thAologie, Bern, 1893 ff.; 
EccUsiastique, do. 18931!.; Badia di Grotta Ferrata, 1910 ff.; 
Acta AcaaeTn. VetegradicTisis, Prague, 1911 ff., ByzaTiL. Zeii- 
schrift, Leipzig, 1892-1910, etc. For the writings, etc., of the 
earlier theologians, see especially K. Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
byzant. Lit.n, Munich, 1897, particularly the section ‘ Theologie,* 
by A. Ehrhard (pp. 37-218), tlie sections on ‘ Kirchenrecht ’ 
(pp. 607-612) and ^ Kirchenpoesie ’ (pp. (*53-705), and the bibli- 
ography given on pp. 1087-1096; cf. also the artt. ‘Orient 
Kirehe,’ by F. Kattenbusch in PRE’’* xiv. [1904] 436-467, and 
‘Greek Church,' by S. Vailh6 in Cath. Encye. vi. [1909] 762- 
772, and the literature there given. 

S. V. Troitsky. 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL.— i. Life.— An ade- 

quate account of T. H. Green’s life is pven in the 
memoir prefixed to the Works (see Lit. below), 
from which the following details are selected (of. 
also DNB, S.V.). 

Green was born 7th April 1836. His father, Valentine Green, 
was rector of Birkin in the vVest Riding of Yorkshire. Hit 
relatives on both sides were clerical— a fact of some interest in 
estimating the influeiice which formed his earliest environment. 
His family was distantly connected with Oromwell— a circum- 
stance which also seems to have affected Green’s thought by 
attracting bis mind to iJie political theories of Uromweirs time. 
At the age of fourteen (1860), Green went to Rugby ; in 1866 he 
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entetvd Balliol CoI1«,«re, and in ISfid ^ve the first proof of his 
ability by oiitaiimiy: tirst-olass honours in the school of Liter® 
Humaniores. lie appears to have developed slowly ; he was 
more inclined to meditation than to accumulation of facts, and 
therefore never exhibited the qualities of the prize*winning 
schoolboy. The trend of his thought is well indicated by his 
interest in Carlyle, Wordsworth, Kingsley, P. D. Maurice, and 
Fichte. From 1800 to 1803 he lectured in Oxford, at first on 
History and afterwards on Philosophy, slowly making up his 
mind to adopt teaching as a profession. The intiuence of 
Jowett was the one dominant factor of this period. During 
1804-66, Green was engaged in the work o! a Royal Commission 
on Education, and his reports did much to further the develop- 
ment of education for children of the middle classes; his 
interest in this type of secondary education was a phase of his 
democratic tendency, and lasted through life. 

In 1867 he finally settled to the work of College Tutor, show- 
ing capacity for the detail of his post beyond expectation. He 
seems to have been eminently practical when circumstances 
compelled him to undertake such duties. This feature of his 
character became more marked later. In 1871 he married 
Charlotte Bynionds, daughter of Dr. Symonds of Clifton, and 
sister of John Addington Symonds. In 1872 he began a temper- 
ance campaign, engaged in social work, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxford (1875), and was a member of the Town Council in 1876. 
In these activities he showed the qualities of a reformer, and 
might have advanced to a wider sphere of activity as member 
of Parliament if his health had allowed him to stand the strain. 
From 1881 lie was actively interested in the discussions over 
reform of the Church in England. As early as 1867, Green was 
writing, largely as a way of forcing himself to work systematic- 
ally. He wrote articles for the Horih BritUh Review at that 
time. In 1874-75 his views were formulated in his Introduc- 
tions to Hume’s Treatise of Human Mature. This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave the lectures which form 
the Prolegotnena to Ethics. This work never reached its final 
form. In 1882 he was finding new interest in Lotxe os one who 
stood between Kant and Hegel, but the work of translating 
Lotze was only in its beginning when after a short illness Green 
died on 26th March 1882. 

2 . Philosophical views. — (a) General position . — 
In the history of English speculative thought 
Green deservealy holds a high position. He forms 
one part of a well-delined antithesis, in reference 
to which both his ideals and his achievements must 
be estimated. The close of the 18th cent, was a 
period of transition for British philosophy. On the 
one hand, there remained the method and prin- 
ciples which sprang from Descartes and were 
estahlished, for Englishmen, by Locke. These 
had been developed, after Locke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may be called, for convenience, 

‘ Associationism * or * English Empiricism.* After 
Ilume there was further progress of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading to a revival of the spirit of 
Eiui»ii u ism in James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. In Utilitarianism as begun by Hume, 
defended by James Mill, and most brilliantly 
expounded by J. S. Mill, there is a continuation 
of empirical thought, with increased emphasis on 
ethical and political doctrines. In the work of 
Bentham, speculative questions were relegated to 
the background. Similarly, in the case of James 
Mill and J. S. Mill, the real importance of their 
thought is to be looked for in pra(!tical as oppo.sed 
to speculative questions. This must lie emjiha- 
sized, because Green approaches the work of Hume 
and Mill from tliis side, and is most concerned with 
the ethical implications of Empiricism. The roots 
of Green’s own position are to i>e found in Kant, so 
tliat, in J. S. Mill and Green, British and German 
lines of development came into direct conflict. 
The position was further complicateil by a new 
development on the British side. While Kant’s 
successors rapidly moved away from his basis, and 
Hegel finally emerged as the outcome of a revolu- 
tionary development, the empirical position was 
further re-inforced by the work of Herbert Spencer, 
which ultimately incorporated Darwinism in its 
expansion of Empiricism. Green, therefore, found 
himself face to face with a growing opposition, and 
was compelled to attat^k at once Mill, G. H. 
Lewes, and Spencer. This whole movement is con- 
veniently covered by the term ‘Naturalism,’ and 
it will now be clear that Green challenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was by 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand Green, it is necessary to grasp the 
character of this N aturaJ ism. J . S. Mi II accurately 
descril>es the nature of the first reaction against 
the 18th century. Speaking of the ‘ Gorman-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine * he says : 

* It is ontologfical, because that was eip^erimental : oonserva- 
tave, because that was innovative: religious, because so much 
of that was infidel : concrete and historical, because that wia 
matter-of-fact and proaaic’ iDissertcUionSt 185^75, i. 4U3). 

This description of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move- 
ment with a sentimental opjiositioii to Locke’s 
school; J. F. Ferrier (Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at St. Andrews, 184.5-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian ; J. H. Stirling began in 1865 to trans- 
late and expound the systems of Kant and Hegel ; 
after him William Wallace at Oxford, and Edward 
Caird at Glasgow (1866-93) and Oxford, continued 
the work of expounding German philosophy in 
Britain. Thus oefore and during Green’s time 
there was an established line of idealism with 
which he could associate himself in his opposition 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement there is 
clear evidence of the original antithesis of temper. 
Green’s general position may he described as spirit- 
ualistic, religious, or idealistic in conii>arison with 
the Naturalism, Agnosticism, or Utilitarianism of 
the opposing theories. As stated above, Green 
associated himself with the idealistic movement. 
The vagueness of that expression is justified by the 
facts ; lor Green took Kfint as his basis, but de- 
veloped his own doctrine cautiously, and expressed 
con.siderable doubt as to the value of Hegel’s posi- 
tion ( Works, iii. 143). Consequently it is inaccurate 
to call Green Hegelian without further qualifica- 
tion ; while the intiuence of Hegel ie very patent, 
there is mucii in Green which should be regarded 
as directly developed out of earlier theories. It is 

artly on this account that the antagonism between 

. S. Mill and Green appears now to have been often 
exaggerated: for Mill included under Utilitarian- 
ism a strong element of Kantian morality, and 
Green tendea to limit himself to a combination of 
Platonism and Kantian rationalism. In both cases 
the intiuence of earlier British writers (e., 7 . Butler, 
Price) is a factor which tends todiminiKh the differ- 
ence in their conclusions. When Utilitarianism 
took still another form at the hands of Henry 
Sidgwick, the controversy turned on points that 
were only of academic interest ; for in Sidgwick, 
Utilitarianism made room for immediate moral 
judgments as originally found in Butler, thus ad- 
mitting a rationalistic theory of conscience ; while 
in Green the idea of absolute ends or absolute 
values, when closely inspected, becomes a formal 
concept of the end with no material content except 
just what Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
to supply. 

The first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because tliat is the 
focus of his interests : and in dealing with that 
aspect it has become clear that Green was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utilitarianism in 
all the various forms which each assumed. The 
deepest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
naturally those of God, freedom, and immortality ; 
Green is true to the Kantian standpoint in seeking 
a metaphysical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
achieve this it was necessary to go back to the 
point from which Kant had started, namely Hume. 
.'The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature [Wm'ks, i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
statement of Green’s objections to English Empiri- 
cism. As these are at the same time aspects 01 his 

K ositive teaching, they may be summarily stated 
ere. 
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(i.) Locke’s theoxjr of knowledge is declared to 
be grounded^ in a false conception of consciousness : 
the *idea’ is described by Locke as something 
given to, rather than produced by, the mind : 
hence the latter is said to be passive and to receive 
'impressions.’ The result oi this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of these premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of the mind when it thinks ; this Green 
takes to be a false analysis of experience, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an experience may be 
experience of an idea as of something given to the 
mind from without. On such a basis it is obvious 
that the self must be ultimately a complex aggre- 
gate of ideas, a product of experiences often re- 
peated and (by association) knit together, a precipi- 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It must 
be admitted that Green’s elaborate criticism is not 
always fair or relevant : there is much wearisome 
disputation about terminology where Locke was 
clearly making no eilbrt to use technical terms ; 
there is frequent distortion of the significance of 
nassages due to concentration on detail in place of 
breadth of treatment ; there is a striking lack of 
ap])reciation for fhe work which Locke actually 
achieved and for tlie historical background of the 
famous Essay. On the other hand. Green lia« a 
cause to plead, and his main points are strong. 
The real objection to Locke lay in the fact that his 
principles, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes him a thinking 
machine, a merely animal organism, a creature 
without personality. The origin of these false 
views was to be found. Green thought, in the 
associationism of Locke and his followers. In de- 
nouncing this. Green was eminently in the right ; 
his persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a series of sensations could know itself os a 
series produced no answer : the doctrine, like its 
origin^ supporters, was dead. With this point 
gained, the whole position is reversed : as the series 
does not sum itself, there must be a permanent self 
which does sum the series ; this self must be active, 
not passive, and therefore the sensations, feelings, 
desires must all be phases of its activity rather 
than data which it receives more or less passively. 
Again, if we look to the objective system, we find 
there not only things in the cruder empirical sense 
of substances, but also relations ; relations cannot 
be antecedents of the act of tliinking, because they 
are not things that make ‘ impressions’ ; they are 
essentially the ‘work of the mind.’ Locke (from 
Green’s point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little importance to the work of the mind, for it 
now becomes obvious that not only relations but 
all that Locke would have called ‘objects’ are 
‘ work of the mind ’ ; they are not things, hope- 
lessly external to our neuro-cerebral organism, but 
complexes of relations, nuclei in a network of 
experience. Thus, through a criticism of Empiri- 
cism, Green expounds a form of critical idealism 
based on Kant. 

(ii.) The complement of this speculative theory 
is the practical theory : after treating the * under- 
standing,’ it is neceasary to discuss Uie principles 
of morals. The connexion is obvious: if the 
analysis of the understanding leaves us with no 
‘sell’ capable of originating action, there can be 
no responsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not be answered by a 
dogmatic reassertion of Intuitionism. Hume’s 
position was extremely subtle : if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less provided 
a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might be satis- 
fied to call his ‘ self * ; if his position seemed to cut 
THA-Ti off from all communication with God and 


deny all affinity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the average layman a 
^here of aspirations and scope for social labours. 
There could be no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogression to Cudworth, the 
case was hopeless. Was it necessary to escape at 
all? The answer to that seemed to be written in 
the history of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of iiirasolf as a creature of circumstances (cf. 
Works^ iii., xxii.), but either rises above that 
estimate of himself or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Green saw that morality belongs 
only to persons as self-determining agents; hia 
task was to prove the possibility of morality by 
removing the objections to the view that men are 
self-determining agents; and he achieved this in 
an argiiinent that deserves more attention than it 
has received. The point is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can- 
not come from without into the mind, but must be 
itself a product of the mind, an expression of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
that we must revise the use of such terms as 
‘pleasant,’ ‘tempting,’ and the like. These can 
no longer be taken to indicate permanent qualities 
of objects independent of the mind. An object is 
‘pleasant’ only when a person regards it in that 
way ; an opportunity is ‘ tempting ’ only when a 
self-determining agent pronounces it such {Prolego^ 
mena^ 98). Through thinking of pleasures and 
pains as things that act on the self, men had come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared reason to 
be the slave of the passions ; no other conclusion 
was possible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another ; Green’s answer is based 
on his proof that reason is the root of the passions. 
The new position had far-reaching consequences : 
if pleasures and pains can in this way be taken up 
into the life of the self, if the environment is no 
longer a sum of irresistible attractions and re- 
pulsions, Green can triumphantly vindicate the 
moral life as a life of self-determination and self- 
realization. 

These two phases of the opposition to Hume so 
far exhibit Green’s main position that it is un- 
necessary to examine with the same care his attacks 
on G. ll. Lewes and Herbert Spencer. Between 
Green and those writers who laid emphasis on the 
physical substratum of the mind, the natural 
fiistory of morals, and the continuity of animal 
and liuman natures, there was hardly sufficient 
sympathy to make the antagonism interesting. 
Witn J. S. Mill and Sidgwick the case is different. 
Green naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
significant exposition of Hedonism. J. S. Mill 
appeared to him simply as the heir of those doc- 
trines which Bentham originated and James Mill 
advanced ; the allowances which should be made 
on account of Mill’s own condemnation of Ben- 
thamism are made by Green in word only ; there 
is no real surrender or the belief that Utilitarianism 
is 'wrong, and that Mill’s doctrine is the old Utili- 
tarianism in new armour. In this Green was 
decidedly at fault ; if he had ever realized the extent 
to which Mill was under the influence of Butler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a whole generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will be shown later, Green’s central TOsi- 
tion is religious ; and on questions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagonistic by birth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely because of the natural aSSnity 
between Green’s point of view and that of the 
advanced thinker in religious matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more directly to those 
who set social progress before the philosophy ol 
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religion, including also those w’ho were so far 
secmar as to be anti-clerical, and so far opposed to 
orthodox beliefs as to welcome the ‘irreiigion of 
the future.’ Here, again, the exaggeration of 
differences was unfortunate ; Mill’s views on re- 
ligion were not directed against such refined 
theology as tliat of Green, and Green on questions 
of social progress was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. But of all philosophers since 
Socrates it lias been true that by their followers 
ye shall know them. Green and Mill were not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of affairs, and his ethical writings are the 
theoreti(!al background of social and political pro- 
paganda. Green is primarily academic ; his atmo- 
sphere is the rarefied air of dialectics, smokeless if 
not cloudless. It is only necessary to read Green’s 
criticism of Mill’s Logic (ii. 195) to realize the 
<lifference: in the analysis of thought-processes. 
Green may win an easy victory ; but the investi- 
gator in the laboratory or the field, handling 
* things,* finds in Mill the more instructive guide ; 
and, even where modern scientific method rejects 
Mill, it does not reject him in order to accept 
Green. As compared with Mill, Sidgwick was 
more akin to Green in his academic mode of 
thought ; he could and did meet Green on his own 
£p*ound ; he attacked his metaphysics, criticized 
Ilia demonstration of freedom, freely and merci- 
lessly analyzed those vague phrases in which Green 
expressed his aspirations and too often obscured 
his meaning. But this, again, was not of ultimate 
significance ; the only really valuable criticism 
m^e by Sidgwick on Green was the publication 
of his own version of Utilitarianism. 

(h) Speculative groundwork . — In the exposition 
of his tnoughts. Green was hampered by his famili- 
arity with German modes of expression. In place 
of the lucid English of Hume, Green employs a 
technical language which bailies the untrained 
reader. His phrases undoubtedly reflect at times 
a want of clearness in the thoughts ; but, as this 
is not the place to discuss details, an attempt will 
be made to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms ; and those ideas were, we believe, for Green 
clear and distinct. It must be granted that some 
ideas are more easily expressed tlian others ; also, 
the expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious experiences is notoriously difficult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to those who 
have no memory of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is the outcome of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
He saw in contemporary English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of personiuity to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Kant he saw the basis of a efifferent philosophy, 
which could be employed to refute English Empiri- 
cism and open the way for a difterent expression 
of moral values. Having shown that Locke and 
his followers were at fault in their psychological 
method and their idea of the objective world. 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (i.e. in Kant’s way) proves that there is a 
‘ spiritual principle * in Nature. The world is for 
common sense a collection of oWeets in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
^d ‘objects* are discriminated experiences, hav- 
ing diflerences which reflect the ultimate difler- 
ences of ‘ things,* t.e. of those stimuli to which we 
refer our distinct experiences. The word ‘ N ature ’ 
is thus interpreted to mean a complex of experi- 
ences which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, because it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in the sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, the old distinction of subjective and objec- 


tive, opposed as inner and outer, is removed the 
thinker and that which is thought are not divided 
from one another; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctions arising out of experience, 
in which they have first been mven as a unity. 
Since ‘ Nature ’ in this sense is ^ways continuous 
(notan aggregate of empirical ‘things’), distinc- 
tions are made by thought, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as these laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much as the revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it is argued that 
experience, thus analyzed, leads to the conclusion 
that there is a spiritual principle in all things — in 
the thinker as his capacity of thinking, and in the 
objective reality as its capacity of being thought. 
From this can be deduced (1) the ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one principle (which is called the higher unity, 
as taking precedence over the unification of separ- 
ate experiences in one personality); and (2) the 
freedom of the individual conscious activity, be- 
cause that ‘Nature* which in Empiricism tends to 
be presented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shown to be one of its manifestations. This posi- 
tion bristles with difficulties, but its main point is 
not without justification. Empiricism certainly 
inclined to the belief that man is a material organ- 
ism, that thought is a function of the nerves, and 
that circumstances control action. Against this 
Green would assert that the nature of man is 
spiritual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of thought but its instrument, and that circum- 
stances are no more than occasions for the exercise 
of freedom in choice. The metaphysical discus- 
sions thus prepare the way for the ethical doctrine. 

(c) Ethi(‘(d and religious views. — Green’s proof 
of freedom, the basis of his ethical w^ork, amounts 
to a demonstration that the physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions. To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to prove liberty in the sense of un- 
motived choice. That phase of tlie dispute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was past before Green wrote; both parties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were both, therefore, determinist, 
but divided upon the question of the factors which 
determine choice. Those who favoured material- 
ism declared that the factors which determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world called the not-self. On their side could be 
quoted the part which physiological changes play 
in producing psychological states, hereditary dis- 
positions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
maintained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot affect choice, from the very fact that it is 
external. To affect choice the so-called external 
influence must become part of experience ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In part 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason are all aspects of experience, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by desire, the philosopher has to recog- 
nize that this is inaccurate : reason and desire, if 
so related as to be distinguished, must, for that 
very reason, be also contained in a ‘ higher unity * 
which is their real identity. Thus the first phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the continuity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static ; it de- 
velops in and through a time- process. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of parts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself tne idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which, 
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'when realijsed, is not other than a condition or 
state of itself. The moral development of a 
rational being is, therefore, to be regarded as the 
continuous realization of the capacities of the self, 
a ceaseless recognition of inconipletenesa accom- 
panying the striving after greater completeness. 

The central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu- 
tion is not a sequence of disconnected states re* 
suiting from changes in the environment, but an 
evolution of si)irit dependent throughout on the 
activity of a self-determinii.g agent. The third 
point is the most diflicult. Green essays to prove 
that this doctrine of spiritual evolution or personal 
self-realization necessarily implies a similar uni- 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the develo[)ment of the moral ideal 
as a process in which not men as individuals 
but humanity as a whole continuously realizes its 
‘ self.’ This involves at once the notorious dilli- 
culty of explaining the nature of such a universal 
‘ sell.* Green never succeeded in bridging the gulf 
between those two concepts of ‘ self.’ In dealing 
with the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of ‘self-preservation* (the key-word of 
Hobbes and Spinoza alike) which successfully 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists ; 
he converted the physical self-preservation into | 
spiritual self-realization. It was possible to go 
further, and, under the lead of Plato and Hegel, 
insist on the spiritual view of society, thus mak- 
ing the co-operation of individuals in society some- 
thing more than a mere compromise^ to attain 
material comfort. But beyond the individual and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, there is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a universe of 
rational beings which also becomes one in a higher 
unity. The opponents of Green’s view were never 
satisfied that tnis was not Mysticism. The lan- 
guage of the P rolego7)V(infi particularly gave offence 
on this account. It did not seem possible to accept 
Green’s terminology without developing pantheism 
from his position. If the personal realization of 
ends is to be regarded ns also the realization of 
ends that are super-personal, is it not only too 
true that man is the vehicle of a Divine conscious- 
ness? Will it not then be true that self-realiza- 
tion is not, in fact, properly personal at all ? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is laid on personality, 
what becomes of the w ill to be evil, which must be 
a contradiction of Divine will, a refusal to be the 
vehicle of Divine consciousness? 

These ditliculties must be faced in judging 
Green’s position, and in estimating tbe nature of 
his influence ; but it would be an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man and 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition; in supiiorting it he was in the main 
striving to give a re-interpretation of Platonic and 
Hegelian views. The etbical tloctrine runs up into 
religious beliefs which do not admit of tlie^ same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Greens 
language we sec the essential meaning ; man is 
never an isolated individual cut off from the rest 
of tbe universe ; he is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the complex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations ; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (ns the 
empiricists implied) a concrete self- subsis tent in- 
dividual. Thus the whole comes before the paits 
in the case of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man finds his own realization is always 
above and beyond liim no less than in him ; we 
build better tiiaii we know. From such a position 
it is at least consistent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and yet finds it.s realization only 
through individual wills ; to feel also that the 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, mystery though it be, yet in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never opposed to orthodox Chris- 
tianity, was often unable to accept the ordinary 
formulae of ecclesiastical religion. The task of 
addressing his pupils on the day before the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on which he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thought was not that of the man who 
is religious witliout being philosophical. The truth 
was that Green desired to get away from outward 
forms and phrase.s and concentrate on spiritual 
significance. His faith was deep but not conven- 
tional, and required for its understanding a sym- 
pathy not often accorded by the average church- 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Paul’s 
writings. Green found a meeting-point for the 
Christian tradition and his own idealism. The 
deepest life of man is the inner self-consciousness ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self which indie-ales infinite possibilities ; man has, 
therefore, in himself a witness to God, for God is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
i has in him to become. As God is thus, objectively, 
the sum of jierfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faith is not a belief in facts 
resting on historical evidence ; it is ratlier tbe im- 
mediate consciousness of ‘ potential unity with 
God,* an experience rather tiian an acceptance of 
proofs. The position is stated in essence in the 
Prolegomena (§ 187) : 

* He l8 a Being in whom we exist, with whom we are in 
principle one : with whom the human spirit is iUeiitioul, in the 
sense that He i» all which the human spirit is capable of be- 
coming.' 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
rise up in arms against all re-interpretation of 
dogma, whether due to philosophy or to science, 
Green’s views were of a Kind not to be rashly dis- 
seminated. This lie knew ; but he was not in any 
sense troubled by doubts ; he rested securely in the 
pe rsonal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of inter- 
pretation were imperilling the adequacy of religion 
for life. ^ , 

(d) Political philosophy.— It is possible to write 
on Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysics without being 
truly philosophic, but it is not jiossible to he truly 
philosophic without coming to terms with the daily 
fife of common people. The moral philosopher is 
most severely tested at the point where the indi- 
viduai and the common good come into considera- 
tion, for he has then to choose the way in which 
he will formulate their relation and maintain tiieir 
agreement or their incompatibility. Ibis fact w^as 
realized by Green. He saw the signilicance of 
political philosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he had a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in schemes which might be 
thought wholly uncongenial to an academic tutor. 
In Green’s political pliilosophy can be found the 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in teaching Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic life and ideals ; his religious 
cmotioiiB, always mildly anti -clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical and practical fostering of 
common life ; his Anglo-German idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of societies, these 
being so clearly capable of interpretation as the 
realization of identity in diflereiice, unity in plu- 
rality. Looked at from this angle, society or the 
life of communities ajjpears as that higher uni- 
versal w ith which the individual has most immedi- 
ate contact. AVbetlicr the individual recognizes 
it or not, every act has signilicance for the whole 
community ; the life of the individual is iiotliiiig 
apart from the community ; and, conversely, the 
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oommunity progresses in and through the life of 
individuals. Here a^ain there is room for mysti- 
cism ; but the sphere is not so abstruse or remote as 
that of religion ; it is possible to demonstrate in 
•ome degree that history supports this point of 
view. Green united modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his position. Among the Greeks the 
civic spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of the City-States. In the democratic 
movement of his own day he saw a wider manifes- 
tation of the same spiiit. He regarded the politi- 
cal history of the West as the record of a continual 
expansion of the common good, checked by private 
greed and dishonesty, yet never wholly prevented 
from Mowing wider and deeper. His sympathy 
with tne work of Bright and Cobden was that of 
a fervid partisan for those who practised what he 
reached. The result was a complex attitude 
ighly characteristic of Green. He has been 
rightly described as a political idealist, a philo- 
sophical radical, and a religious radical. The ap- 
parent contradictions are easily explained. In his 
political theory Green kept hold of the idea of 
personality more successfully than in his meta- 
physics. This led consistently enough to the de- 
mand that all persons should (in Kant’s language) 
be treated as persons ; the State has for its primary 
object the removal of all obstructions to free per- 
sonal development. In this recognition of liberty, 
equality, and freedom. Green did not accept the 
extreme views latent in Rousseau’s doctrine ; he 
inclined more towai'ds Burke’s view, because tlie 
latter had more adequately recognized the uni- 
versal essence, the relations embodied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what he is (iii. 
117). Thus Green’s radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
ence for institutions which represent the conscious- 
ne^ ot society, and have therefore something of 
universal signilicance. Lastly, there was the ever- 
present conception of a spiritual principle as an 
abiding factor in all the changes of political de- 
velopment. This element — partly metaphysical, 
partly religious — welds together for Green all the 
divisions of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
permanent Divine agency at work in the historical 
evolution of society. The firm belief that nothing 
is wholly bad moderated Green’s radicalism ; the 
equally firm belief in progress prevented him from 
acquiescing in established conditions. In his own 
political activities, whether in questions of educa- 
tional reform or of social legislation, he found his 
theory adequate ; It was a reason for extending 
knowledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for supporting the abolition of slavery even at the 
cost of war. In brief, his own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
reformer ; in practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tactics of the utilitarians, and in 
this part of his life’s work nothing separated him 
from the better class of utilitarians except the 
significant assertion in which he persisted, that the 
ultimate end of society is not comfort but cliar- 
acter. 

Litbraturs.— 'T he works ot T. H. Green are published in 
three volumes with a memoir by R. L. Nettleship, l.ondon, 
1886-88. This edition contains all the important writirif^a ex- 
cept the Prolecfoinena to Ethics^ which is published separately 

8 d. A. C. Bradley, 8rd ed., Oxford, 1890). An eM^osition of 
reen's thought is given by W. H. Pairbrother, The PhUo$- 
ophy of Thomas Bill Grsent London, 1896. But the most in- 
s^ctive views of Green are to be found in more general works 
of which two deserve special mention : Henry Sidgwick, 
Lsetures on the Ethics of T. H. Qreen^ Mr. HerbeH Spencer^ 
rnniJ. Martineau, London, 1002 (a keen criticism); and the 
Msay on * Green,' in John McCunn, Six Radical Thinkers^ 
London, 1907 (a sound appreciation of Green's spirit and aims). 
Mention should also be made of A. W. Benn's The History of 
Bnalish Ratianalism tn the Nineteenth Century^ London, 1006, 
dmls with English Hegelianism and its relation to the 
pWtoiophyof religion. Q, g. BRETT. 


GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.- 

See Armenia (Christian). 

GRIFFIN.-See Symbols. 

GROTIUS. — In this article attention will be 
directed mainly to the contributions made by 
Grotius to the uevelopment of religious and ethical 
thought. It M'ill be iinnecoHsary, therefore, to do 
more than indicate in outline the chief events of 
his life. 

1 . Life.— Hugo Grotius was born on 10th April 1683, and was 
from early years brought under the inOuence of those more 
liberal ideas in theology of which afterwards he himself became 
a powerful champion. His tutor was Uyttenbogaert, subse- 
quently a friend of Anninius and a leader of the party of the 
Remonstrants. At the University of Leyden, to which he went 
at the ago of twelve, he attended the lectures of Scoliger, and 
very soon exhibited an extraordinary proliciency in soholarship. 
So much attention did his precocious talents attract that, when 
no more than twenty years of age, he was commissioned to 
write the history of the national struggle against Spain. His 
work as historiographer, viz. AnnaUes et Historice de Rebus 
Belgieis, was, however, not published during his lifetime. It 
was edited by his sons and issued in 1657. His professional 
advancement was rapid. He was appointed to the office of 
Advocate General of the Fisc of the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, and in 161S became Pensionary of Rotterdam, thus 
acquiring a seat in the States of Holland. In the same year he 
proceeded on a mission to England, connected with a Fisheries' 
dispute. Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
ana, in particular, with Casaubon^ who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Casaubon, Epp, 
881). Between the two men there was a kinship of spirit and a 
community of aim bringing them together in spite of the dis- 
parit}* of their ages. Both were true Christian scholars, 
earnestly desirous of seeing the differences of Christendom 
compost, and hopeful of the results which would follow from 
an unbiased and well-informed appeal to antiquity. 

Grotius on his return to lluUand found the flood of religious 
rancour in full stream. The controversy about Predestination 
and other points of Calvinistic doctrine, which had begun 
lietween the two university professors, Gomarus and Arminlus. 
had so widened its scope as to become a pressing national 
danger. Although Ihe protagonist, Arminius, had died in 1609. 
his followers continued to defend the positions which he had 
maintained, and in 1610 drew up the famous liemonstrantie, 
from which ihe party derived their name ol ' Bemonsirants.' 
The Ooinarists replied with the Contra- Rejno'nstr antic. Politics 
luingled with religion. On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Olden barneveldt. Their opponents could reckon on the support 
and sympathy of Prince Maurice. In 1614 the States of Holland 
passed an ordinance forbidding the preachers to deal frr>m the 
pulpit with the points in dispute, the resolution to this effect 
having been moved by Grotius. This attempt to suppress 
religious controversy by means of the action of the secular 
power proved a disastrous failure. However well intentioned, 
It only aggravated the evil which it was intended to alleviate. 
The strife continually increased in bitterness, until in 1618 a 
definite crisis was reached, and the States General ordered the 
arrest of Oldeiibarneveldt and of Grotius. After a trial, which 
was little better than a travesty of Justice, the loriner was con- 
demned to death and executed as a traitor, the latter consigned 
to per}>etual imprisonment. At the same time the Synod of 
Dort assemiiled, and repudiated in unqualified terms the theo- 
logy of the Remonstrants. 

Some two years later Grotius, with the help of his virife, 
escaped from the castle of Loevestein, where he was incarcer- 
ated, and took refuge in France. There he coro}K>sed, and in 
1624 publislied, his most famous treatise, the de Jure Belli et 
Pads. The book obtained prompt and wide recognition, im- 
mensely increasing the already high reputation of its author. 
Grotius, however, in spite of the fact that a pension had been 
granted him, found it no easy matter to maintain himself and 
his family. After some fruitless efforts to gain permission to 
return to Holland he accepted, in 1634, the office ot Swedish 
ambassador to the Court of France. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully, but without conspicuous success, for ten 

ears. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 

tockholm in order to place his resignation in the hands of the 
(^ueen of Sweden. It was on his return thence that he was over- 
taken by a sudden illness and died at Rostock (1646). 

Even this brief rewrd is sufficient to show that Grotius' life 
was not spent in learned leisure. Prom early manhood he wm 
a busy professional man, engaged in multifarious duties. It is 
a matter of astonishment that, In spite of all distractions, he 
should have achieved so large a literary output of Tiermanent 
value. So versatile was his genius that, in order to obtain some 
definite conception of Uie character of his work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 

2. As Christian apologist— Of all the writings 
of Grotius, probably tlie most wideW read has been 
the unpretentious little book en tided de Veritate 
JReligioniy Christianae, A special Interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the book was oomposed 
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in vernacular verse, in order that it might be 
committed to memory by Dutch sailors and traders, 
and by them be employed, as occasion served, for 
the propagation ot the faith. Subsequently he 
expanded this material into a short Latin treatise 
in six books (1627). In the first book he lays down 
the fundaiiieiital principles of natural religion — 
the being and attributes of God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul ; the second is devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
teacher of the true religion ; the third deals with 
the authority of tl»e Lible ; the remaining three 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of 
Paganism, Judaism, and Muhammadanism. 

It may fairly be said that this small volume 
initiated a new kind of Christian Apology. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author explicitly professes to base his work on 
that of earlier Apologists, among whom he iianie^, 
in particular, llayinoiid of Sabunde, Luis Vives, 
ana Philip de Mornay. In fact, the principles 
which underlie Grotius' treatment of his subject 
do not differ essentially from those of the classical 
scholastic Apology, the tiumma contra Gcntlha of 
Thomas Aquinas. There is the same confident 
appeal to the natural reason and natural conscience 
of man, the same unshaken assurance of the im- 
possibility of any radical opposition between reason 
and faith. But the diflerence in the method of 
presentment is obvious. Theology has issued from 
the study and come down into the market-place. 
Hence both loss and gain. There is loss in the 
consequent surrender 01 completeness of treatment, 
and in the avoidance of dillicult but accurate tech- 
nicalities. On the other hand, there ^ is a note- 
worthy gain in compression, in simplicity, and in 
directness of statement. The arguments put for- 
ward are such as make their appeal to the mind of 
the plain man without expert knowledge. Moral 
considerations are placed in the forefront ; much 
is made of the obvious superiority of Ghristian 
ethics. In fact, the proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion is made to rest on three supports 
—the lieight of the ideal which it sets before men 
for attainment, the excellence of its rules of duty 
towards God and man, the pre-eminence of ^s 
Founder as testified by the miracles which He 
was enabled to work. ,, , , 1 

In writing of the Bible, Grotius naturally Jefends 
positions from which modem criticism would dis- 
sent ; but it is interesting to notice how soberly he 
insists on the natural value of the testimony of 
Biblical authors, their opportunities for accurate 
observation, and their unmistakable good laitli. 
At the time he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Trinity and the Atonement. But the cnti- 
cism is beside the point. It was not his purpose to 
write a treatise, however elementary, on Cliristiaii 
Doctrine. Katherhe set himself the practical task 
of proving to inquirers the reasonableness of sub- 1 
minion to the teaching of Jesus Clinst. What ] 
that teaching actually was they rnmht learn from 
recognized sources, especially from Holy Scripture. 
Thus we have in the dc Veritate an excellent ex- 
ample of the Christian Apology written by a lay- 
man for the use of tlie laity. It is brief, pointed, 
mactical, elVective. That it answered its purpose 
Lay be inferred from the number of editioiw 
that were called for, and from the fact that it 
was promptly translated into several European 

3? As dogmatic theologian. — During the life- 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hotbed of tlieo- 
logical controversy. In these discussions he twk 
a hiare, influenced not by any ’ y * 

by the desire to make a good use of b« ^ 
and intimate acquaintance with Christian writers 


of all ages, and to funiisli such a statement of the 
trutii as might help to reconcile discordant opinions. 
Ilis methods may best be illustrated by his treat- 
ment of the two burning questions— the theory of 
the Atonement and that of rredestiiiatiun. 

(a) Grotius’ views on the Atunemeiit are to ^ 
found in the Dcfeniiio Fidei Catholicae dt Satis- 
fartione Christie a treatise directed against the 
opinions of Socinus. He declares himself entirely 
dissatished with the explanation given by Socinus 
of the connexion between Christ’s death and our 
forgiveness. It is not enough to say that Christ 
preached forgiveness and gave His life to be a 
p *'dge of the truth ol His preaching ; that by His 
death He gained the right to distribute pardon ; 
thnt He gave us a supreme example of patience ; 
and that by the Cross He instils into us that faith 
which is the necessary condition of forgiveness. 
Above and beyond this, Christ’s sufferings must 
be recognized as vicarious punishment, notwith- 
standing His innocence. For Grotius boldly main- 
tains it to be not of the essence of punishment that 
it should fall upon the shoulders of the guilty 
party ; ‘ Aflirino non esse simpliciter iniquiim aut 
contra naturam poenae ut quis puniatur ob peccata 
aliena.’ It cannot, therefore, he said a priori that 
Cliri.st’s punisliment on our behalf involved an 
Injustice. The view that sin can be regarded as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
remitted without other consideration than the 
willingness of the creditor to forgo payment, is 
severely criticized. In opposition to this ‘debit 
and cretlit * conception of the relation between sin 
and its punishment, he views the matter as a kind 
of legal transaction, God tilling the r6le of Hector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit. The Gover- 
nor’s function is explained to be tlie administration 
of laws, which have been devised for, and are en- 
forced in the interest of, the common good of the 
governed. Yet this enforcement is not a matter of 
mechanical rigidity. Room is left for the exorcise 
of discretion, and the law which requires the due 
punishment of the offender is subject to dispensa- 
tion. Having made the.se preliminary explana- 
tions, Grotius proceeds to state his theory of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law-court. A 
solutio involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some cases tlie solutio immediately cancels the 
obligation, as when a debt is fully paid or a penalty 
fully liorne. Let it he remembered that the person 
who provides the solutio need not necessarily he 
the debtor or criminal, hut may be some one else 
acting in his name. In these cases there is no re- 
mission because no part of the debt has been left 
unpaid, no part of the penalty omitted. But in 
other cases, where the settlement is not thus com- 
plete, there can he no discharge of obligation un- 
less the governor ollicially intervenes and decides 
that some offered compensation shall be accounted 
sufficient for the purpose. In relation to the law, 
this act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the offender, remission. The compensation is, 
properly speaking, a satisfactioy not amounting to 
a solutio strictly so called. Thus Grotius dissents 
from Anselm’s theory of the Atonement, according 
to which tlie price paid by Christ was the equiva- 
lent of the deU due from man, the iiilinite value 
of the death corres}>onding to the infinite amount 
of sin. Grotius holds that Christ, by submitting 
Himself to suffering and death, offered a true 
satisfaction which, by the act of God as Governor, 
was accepted as a sufficient reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the obligation to pay 
the penalty for his sins. When a debt is remitted 
without any solution the transaction is called omcep- 
tilatio. If’ the discharge follo>ys upon the substi- 
tution of some new obligation in place of the old, 
the term used is novatio. With the help of these 
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technical berms Grotius condenses his theory into I 
the following sentence : 

*Kon eat aecoptilatio ; non eat solutio rei ipsiua debitae ; non 
Mt novatio ; sed e«t reimssio antecedente aatisfactione.’ ‘ There 
is no unconditional aliHohition ; there is no payment of the exact 
debt ; there la no substitution of a new obli^ratiou ; but there is 
a remissiun in consequence of a precedent satisfaction/ 

Two furtlier points remain for consideration. Why 
did the Almighty adopt this method of requiring 
satisfaction before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
the ^)erson to provide it? To the first question 
Grotius replies that there was, indeed, no absolute 
necessity for the choice of this particular mode 
of Atonement, but that God selected it in order 
that He might thereby manifest at the same time 
the greatest number of His attributes, viz. His 
clemency, His severity or hatred of sin, and His 
concern for upholding the law. To the second 
question lie answers that Christ was pre-eminently 
suited to provide the requisite satisfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of His 
close connexion with ourselves as head of the body 
of which we are the members. His death ensured 
our forgiveness, while at the same time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the Divine justice. 

This theory of the Atonement has not escaped 
severe criticism. H. N. Oxenham writes of it as 
follows : 

* Of all the strange notions that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of Calvary it would he hard perhaps to find any 
more strange than this, which eliminates from the greatest 
tact of history all real significance, while it dares to interpose 
between man and God the liotion of misdirected vengeance* 
{Catholic Doetrim of the AtonsmenfS, London, 1881, p. 263). 
But in passing judgment upon Grotius it would 
be unfair to forget tliat his theory was framed to 
meet a particular difficulty. Socinus had forcibly 
urged the incompatibility of free forgiveness with 
the demand for satisfaction. Let men choose, he 
had said in efiect, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
He requires the satisfaction of the Atonement. 
Grotius set himself to show that the supposed 
contradiction does not exist, and that it is possible 
to combine belief in the freedom of Divine forgive- 
ness with belief in the necessity of the Atonement. 
To this particular end his argument was well 
adapted. It disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which Socinus had set up. At the same 
time it is impossible to close one’s eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-called ‘ Governmental 
Theory* of the Atonement. The attempt to ex- 
press the sacred and tender relation between God 
and the erring soul in terms of human law could 
not be otherwise than unsuccessful. That the 
analogy between sin and crime enabled Grotius 
to bring out some points clearly is true. He 
showed convincingly the weakness of the concep- 
tion of sin as mere debt. But the hard and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose which they are made 
to serve. The royalty of God is allowed to obscure 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggested 
a reason why the sufferer should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might be an equivalence 
between injury and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius’ statement of the case, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
throughout appears strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ana- 
logical terms, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best bo roughly indicated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and highly elaborated 
metaphor. 

(6) With regard to Predestination, Grotius’ de- 
sire to discover a via media between extreme 
pinions is even more clearly exhibited. The 
Conoiliatio Dissidentium de Me Predestinaria et 
Gratia Opinionum is exactly what it purports to 


be — an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten- 
dency becomes specially apparent if its statements 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the Metnonstrantie, In a 
certain sense the Arminians held the tenet of Pre- 
destination ; hut it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of the individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arminian tenet, allows a kind of 
predestination to be antecedent to the foreknow- 
ledge of faith. Such an opinion, ho says, if rightly 
exj^ained, need not diverge from the truth of the 
Scriptures, Catholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God should call some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow His voice, and 
others in such a way that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a mystery belonging to the inscrut- 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all men, 
but loves some more than others. To the question 
whether grace is irresistible, Grotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace there are two 
modes — illumination and regeneration. The one 
concerns the mind, the other the will. Both con- 
sidered in themselves are irresistible, and man in 
relation to them is entirely passive. But to these 
Divine operations certain human acts are sub- 
ordinated, such as attention and the use of the 
regenerate will in faith and penitence. In no case 
must it be supposed that the will of man is physi- 
cally determined : ‘ Libere credit homo, sod liber- 
tate non nata sed data.* In certain cases, Grotius 
is ready to recognize the possibility of an absolute 
decree, ensuring the means which shall inevitably 
produce faith and consequently salvation. The 
faith of the elect will not fail finally and totally, 
though they may for a time fall away from the 
justifying grace of God. 

From this review it may be inferred that the 
opinions of Grotius on the subject of Predestina- 
tion w^ere not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle as to issue in an orderly and 
logical system. Himself drawn this way and that 
by opposing considerations, he endeavoured to 
patch together a compromise wliich should secure 
the assent, if not the approval, of hostile factions. 
But, when party passions run higli, balanced 
statements, however carefully constructed, are 
apt to be cavalierly treated. At any rate this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant efforts. lie 
did not succeed in composing the quarrel between 
Kernonstrants and Counter - lleraonstraiits. Nor 
did his work in this direction contain elements 
destined to live. Whereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly influenced the subsequent 
current of theological thought on that subject, no 
similar effect appears to have been produced by 
his attempt to analyze the moaning of Predestina- 
tion. 

4. As Biblical commentator. — Grotius was a 
voluminous commentator. Of the four folio 
volumes in which his collected theological works 
w'ere published in 1679, no fewer than three n^e 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT. 
From ]#08suet — a most hostile witness— we get un- 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by his exegetical writings during the latter lialf 
of the 17th cent. {(Euvres, ii. 68). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius’ system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Rejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration w'hich had practi- 
cfuly rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of the Sacred Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re 

S aired some courage to make the avowal, he de- 
ared himself unable to hold that all tlie books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been die* 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need was there 
that the Histories should have been so produced ? 
It was enough that the writer’s nieuiory sliould 
be strengthened and his accuracy in consulting 
authorities ensured (Vot. Pro Pace; de Canon, 
Scrip. ). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
preted according to the recognized rules of grammar 
and philology, on lines independent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius had laid 
to heart the lessons which he had learned from 
Scaliger. In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judginent which particularly 
attracted the admiration of that pioneer of JUblical 
criticism, Richard Simon. Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the passages in question generally referred 
to the fortunes of the Jewish people, and only in 
a secondary and allegorical sense found fullilment 
in Jesus Christ. With regard to the use in the 
NT of quotations from the prophets, he main- 
tained that for the most part they were introduced 
for the juirpose of enforcing a faith already exist- 
ing, and that, in controversy with the Jews, the 
Apostles had preferred to base the proof of their 
Master’s Messianic dignity on His miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt 1“). 

In the 17th cent, textual criticism was still only 
feeling its way forward without iixed principles to 
guide it. In this department of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius showed to advantage in com- 
parison with his contemporaries. A collection of 
his suggestions with regard to various readings is 
printed as one of the Appendixes attached to NV al- 
ton’s London Polyglot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
higher criticism was even further removed from 
the horizon of that age. Yet it is interesting to 
notice how Grotius had come to theconcjlusion that 
Ecclesiastes is a pseudonymous and post-exilic 
work, and how he attempted to detect Cluistian 
interpolations in Sirach and the^ Book of isdom. 
Examples of his independence in matters of exe- 
gesis, and of his freedom from the shackles of mere 
tradition, will be found in his comments on the 
following passages ; Gn 1^ 3^®, I’ss 2, Id, Is 
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11' (cf. F? W. Farrar, Hist, of Interpretationy 
London, 1886, p. 383 n.). 

5. As moralist.— In referring to the events ot 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favour 
with which the de Jure Belli et Pacis was received. 
From the point of view of the jurist, the publica- 
tion of this book may be said to mark the initia- 
tion of the new science of International Law. bor, 
although Francis k Victoria, Balthazar Aya^a, and 
Albericus Gentilis had already written on the sub- 
ject, no previous w'ork had coiiimaiided any large 
measure of assent. A general agreempt as to hrst 
principles was still lacking. The treatise of Grotius 
provided what was w anted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it was generally accepted 
authoritative by the professors ot Continental 
Universities. The students of ethics, however, 
will take more interest in the moral principles upon 
which Grotius builds up his structure of jurispru- 
dence. Writing at a time when no such thin»^ as a 
concert of Pmrope was imagined, he was precluded 
bv the nature of his subject from appealing to any 
positive enactments. H e was, therefore, compelled 
to find a sanction for his proposed rules of war in 
that which is antecedent to all institutions. yV ith 
a fine confidence he made his appeal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to be found 
not in any hare calculation of expediency, hut in 
the moral constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the essence of his system to consider man not in 
isolation but as a member of a community. Human 
nature, even apart from any spccihc want, con- 
strains men to form a society which, in order to 
satisfy their instinct, must be peaceably and ration 


ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc- 
casion for the introduction of civil law% but is not 
its source (Art. 16). Grotius complains that pre- 
vious w’riters had mingled together in confusion 
law natural and Divine, the law of nations, and the 
law of particular States. 1 11 making his appeal to the 
law of Nature, he maintains its validity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is 110 God, or 
that He takes no account of human allairs (Art. 11)* 
He holds th<tt its pronouncements can be deduced 
from notit)Us that are sclt-evideiit and impossible 
of denial except by those who do violence to their 
ow^n reason (Art. 39). Thus, although Grotius was 
u(/,' specifically concerned with questions of right 
and wrong in relation to the conscience of the in- 
dividual, he clearly insists on the possibility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela- 
tion. Ill so doing he prepared tlie w'ay for the 
modern doveloinncnt of ethics as a separate science. 

6. General estimate of Grotius’ character and in- 
fluence.— Grotius possessed untiring industry, a 
highly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
erudition, together w ith absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and unquestioiiahlo honesty. Tliese qualities 
attracted, as they most thoroughly deserved, the 
jirofound respect and admiration ol his con tempor- 
aries. But lie was never a great leader. Some 
elements of force were lacking. In religion he was 
earnest, thoughtful, and devout. ^ But he hardly 
gives us the impression of being irresistibly com- 
pelled to deliver his testiniony by the indwelling 
power of conviction. His w’as not the mystic’s 
direct and overwhelming vision of Truth. His 
faith had its roots in his conscieruje and his reason, 
and in a w^ell-considered deference to authority. 
Though he wrote much on disputed religious topics, 
it was not his natural bent. In answer to a letter 
from de Thou strongly dissuading him from taking 
any part in theological controversy, he replied that 
he found himself obliged to do so by bis love of 
country, his wish to serve his Church, and the re- 
quest of those to whom he owed obedience (Bp. 58). 
It is an accurate statement of the considerations 
by w hich, against his inclination, he w as impelled 
into controversy. He was emphatically a lover of 
peace. Al)Ove all things he desired to promote the 
cause of Christian reunion. In pursuit of this 
great end he was willing to concede much to 
Roman Catholicism ; and, wlien writing on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
suppose that lie would eventually join that coin- 
munion. That he came to view with increasing 
disfavour and apprehension the dogmatic insta- 
bility and lissiparous tendencies of rrotestaiitism 
is undoubtedly true; hut no direct evidence is 
forthcoming to show that he ever intended to 
make his submission to Rome. It is, tlierefore, 
idle to speculate on wdiat he inight have done, hail 
his days been prolonged. When it came, his death 
was the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of which have not ceased to be of service 
to succeeding generations. 

Litbratuke. — H. Grotius, Op^ra Omnia theolnrfica, 4 volt, 
fol., Amsterdam, 1679, also Bpistnlae qw>tquot reperin potu- 
ertm/, fol., do. 16S7 ; J. L. de Burigny, Vif tie i^rotnia, Paris, 
1762; C. Butler, Li/e of Hugo arutnis, London, IS J6 ; C. 
Rogge. IJ. ari>Hi operum descript io hibhograp/aca, Hague, 
IhSa* J. B. Bossuet, * Ilissertation sur Grotius, (huvrea, 


Pans, 1836, il. 76 ff. ; H. Hallam, /ntrod. to the LiUrature of 
Europe^ Lontlon, 1837-30, iii. 67-67, 384-450; A. D. White, 
Seven Oreat Statesmen in the Warfare of Unman dy with ITn- 
reason, do. 1910 , pp. 66 - 110 ; C. Roy, Ungn Grotius emisidiri 
comrn^ apoloqete, Oolninr, D. P. de Bruyn, Ognmanaq/ 

Grotius, London, 1894 (a legal treatise). (L C. JOYCE. 

GROVE.— See Trees and Plants. 

GROWTH (Biological).— A distinctively vital 
process, characteristic of all living creatures. It is 
closely associated with development ig.v.) and with 
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reproduction, wliich is often a more or lens dis- 
continuous growth. For practical purposes it is 
UHually enougli to say that growth is increase in 
tlie size or volume of an organism, and usually 
implies increase in mass or weight. But this 
(lenriition is too wide, since there is plainly con- 
siderable ditference between an increase of size due 
to a subcutaneous deposit of fat and the slow, con- 
tinuous growth of a lean fish like a haddock ; or 
between an enlargement due to the accumulation 
ot watery fluid and the fine growth of an embryo’s 
brain. When a dried turnip is surrounded with 
water, or when a frog leaving its winter-tjuarters 
in the mud passes into the pond, we see increase 
in size, but no one would call this growth. The 
fact is that more than one word is required to cover 
the phenomena which may he in a general way re- 
ferred to as growth. Organic growth is essentially 
a regulated increase in the amount of the proto- 
plasm and intimately associated substances. It is 
much more than accretion, it is an active process 
of self-increase. Unlike a crystal’s growth, it 
comes about at the expense of 'materials diHerent 
from the growing substance-— often very ditterent, 
as in the case of plants wliich feed on air, water, 
and salts. Unlike mere expansion, it is regulated 
in relation to the organism, or organ, or cell that 
is grow'ing. 

Conditions of growth. — (a) Nutrition . — It is a 
fundamental condition of growth that income 
should he greater than expenditure. Growth 
primarily dejiends on the assimilation of food — on 
there being a surplus in the continual process of 
self -renewal. It is not inconsistent with this to 
say that an organism may grow larger for a time 
without taking in any food, for what happens in 
such a case is a change of condensed stored sub- 
stances into more dilute and bulkier form. The 
shoots of a potato sprouting in a dark cellar show 
true growth, though the organism as a whole is 
actually losing water in transpiration, and, as its 
respiration shows, breaking down carbon-com- 
pounds. Nor is it inconsistent with our previous 
statement to recognize the fact that, during the 
peri(»d of most rapid growth in tadpoles, the 
iinhihition of water is more important than the 
assimilation. But during this period the weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole does not increase 
at all. 

(6) External agencies. — Growth, like develop- 
ment, has its optimum environment, hut this 
dirters greatly for difi'erent kinds of organisms, 
and it is difficult to make general statements in 
regard to the agencies tliat favour or hinder grow- 
ing. As light is essential for the asainiilatory 
process (i»hoto-synthesis) of ordinary green plants, 
we may say that light is a (condition ot their 
growth ; but as a matter of fact light is directly 
retardative. The strongly refractive, so-called 
3heiin(;al rays, which have little or no efi'ect on 
assimilation, have an inhibiting efi’ect on growth. 
Other things being equal, plants grow more rapidly 
during the night tlian during the day. d’he growth 
of plants is also dependent on humidity, the 
amount of oxygen, electrical conditions, tempera- 
ture, etc. The optimum temperature usually lies 
between 22® and 37® C., and there is a complete 
cessation of growth in plants at a temperature less 
than 0® or higher than 40®-50* C. For animals the 
general statement may be made that lowering the 
temj)erature slows growth ; it does so in part by 
retarding the process of cell-division, and this, in 
part, by retarding the formation of nuclein com- 
pounds in the cells. For a developing chick the 
temperature aV>ove which death occurs is 43® C., 
the miniuiuin at which growth stops is about 28®, 
the normal Umits are between 35® and 39® C. 

(c) Internal stimuli . — Growth is a regulated 


phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. The regulation has refer- 
ence to the specific constitution of the organism 
(its structural organization on the one hand, its 
cliaracteristic metabolism on the other), and that 
means that it has reference to the past history or 
evolution of the organism. This regiilatedness is 
one of the criteria of organic growth ; it dift'erenti- 
ates it from the mere multiplication of chemical 
substances, or from the continued action of a 
ferment. But it should he reiiiemhered that in 
the grow'th of crystals there is also some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

One of the ways in which the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or ‘ hormones.’ The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary body have a specific regulatory efi'ect on 
tlie growth of the brain, the subcutaneous tissue, 
and the hones. The internal secretions of the 
reproductive organs have a definite efi'ect on the 
growth of parts of the body, both of important 
organs like mammary glands and of trivial decor- 
ative structures, like some of the secondary sexual 
characters. In tlie galls formed by plants, say in 
response to the stimulus of the salivary secretion 
of the larval gall -insect, we have very strikiim 
examples of specific secretions inducing specific 
kinds of growth. It is said that, in the growth of 
the roots of some plants, sjiecific chemical sub- 
stances are formed which inhibit further growth. 
In short, facts are accumulating whicli show that 
particular parts of an organism have their growth 
regulated by specific internal secretions. It has 
been proved that some, if not all, human giants 
are the result of exaggerated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is possible tluit some kinds of dwarfs are 
due to a deficiency of this stimulus. 

The correlation of the growth of different parts 
of the body must he recojmized as a fact even 
though there is no available physiological inter- 
pretation, e.g. in terms of the formation of specific 
secretions. There is great inequality in the rate 
of CTowth of difi'erent parts. In cases of under- 
feeding there is groat diversity in the way in which 
the growth of different parts is affected. More 
familiar and perhaps simpler are eases wffiere an 
organ, such as the heart, responds by increased 
growth to increased demands upon it. 

In his elaborate discussion of growth, Herbert 
Spencer sought to show that it varies (other 
tilings equal) — (1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as the surplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
directly as the rate at which this surplus increases 
or decreases, (4) directly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial hulk, and (5) directly as 
the degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, hut what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measurements of growth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of growth. — In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. Soon, 
however, development and growth proceed hand in 
hand, both very rajiidly. Later on, when develop- 
ment is proceeding slowly — all the chief steps 
having been taken — growth may go on very 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-natal life of man 
great strides in development are taken in the first 
three months, along with very rapid growth. 
Thereafter, when the developmental steps are leas 
striking, the growth is for a time very rapid. From 
the third to the fourth month the increase in 
growth is 600 per cent. After this it drops quickly 
and is barely 26 per cent, in the last month of 
pregnancy. In some organisms the growing period 
IS very sliarjdy punctuated ; thus in insects with 
complete metamorphosis all the growing is done in 
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th® larval period. In other cases growth niiw go 
on aa long as the organism lives and feeds. Thus 
we may distinguish the definite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the indefinite 
or indeterminate growth of reptiles and fishes. In 
other words, some organisms nave a definite limit 
of growth — the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
80 often * punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with the rings 
of growth seen in the cross-section of a tree and 
with the lines of growth on the outside of sheila. 
Similarly the coming and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the con- 
centric zones of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the bones. But besides the periodicities 
of growth which can be reasonably correlated with 
external periodicities, such as those of the seasons, 
there are others of a more recondite nature, such 
as the phases of quick growth and slow growtli that 
alternate in the development of some animals, as 
Eiscbel has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in multicellular organisms implies 
the growth of the individual cells and ensuing cell- 
division. The cells may grow by taking in water, 
and by accumulating products of metabolism, but 
essentially by having a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter. Spencer, Leuckart, and 
Alexander James have thrown light on the limit 
of growth in cells and the division which usually 
occurs when that limit is reached. When a 
spherical cell has quadrupled its original volume, 
it has by no means quadrupled its surface, the one 
increasing as the cube, the other as the square, of 
the radius. But, as it is through its surface that 
the cell is fed, aerated, and purified, functional 
difficulties set in when the growth of surface begins 
to lag behind the growth of the cell-substance. 
The maximum safe size is the limit of growth, and 
it is then that the cell so often divides, halving its 
volume and gaining new surface. As a general 
rationale, applicable mutatis mutandis to organs 
and organisms as well as to cells, the suggestion 
thus briefly outlined is very helpful. Boveri and 
Kichard Hertwig have also pointed out that the 
limit of growth in cells is in part determined by 
the ratio of the amount of nuclear material m the 
cell to the amount of cytoplasmic material. ^ 
The rate of growth has been studied carefully m 
a few cases-“C.(9^. in guinea-pigs by Minot— -and 
the facts are striking. In guinea-pigs there is m 
lx)th sexes a decline in the growth-rate almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate falls rapidly 
between about the 5th day and the 50th, from the 
50th day onwards more slowly, until growth stops. 
Moreover, this post-natal decline in the growth- 
rate has been shown to be a continuation of ^ 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson puts it, ‘The 
younger the animal, the faster it grows ; the more 
developed it is, the more slowly it grows. The 
rate of growth, in fact, varies inversely with the 
degree of differentiation’ {Experimental Embryo- 

^^^'manfaccording to Kobertson’s researches, there 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The farst is 
before birth, but its precise occurrence is uncertain. 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the Srd 
to the 4th month is 600 per cent. It tAen f^ls 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 6th months, 
and thereafter more slowly till birth. The 
maximum is in early infancy or childhood. Mmot 
puts it in the first year, when the increase of weight 
IS about 200 per cent. Bohertson puts it in the 
fifth year. The third maximum is n^r the time of 
puberty— about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 for 


boys. It has been suggested by Robertson that the 
first period is predominantly characterized by the 
synthesis of nuclear compounds, that the third is 
one of cytoplasmic increase, while the second is 
intermediate and represents a contemporaneoitf 
occurrence of both synthetic processes. It is 
important to notice that the growth of women is 
very different from that of men. It is not only 
7 per cent less, but it is on a different scheme* 
with the parts in diflerent proportions. 

The law that tlie rate of growth varies inversely 
with the degree of difl'erentiation has been verified 
in a few cases in rega; d to individual parts. ‘ Thus 
hu^aan stature exhibits the same loss of growth- 
power as is shown by the weight of the whole body, 
with this difference, however, that the rate is not 
so high in early stages, the descent in later stages 
less ahru}>t * (Jenkinson, op, ciL p. 68). 

When we say that growth is a regulated increase 
in the amount of living matter, we refer to such 
facts as its periodicity, its varied rate in diflerent 
species, and its general correlation. Kellieoit has 
emphasized the same idea by calling attention to 
the diversity in the rate of growth of diflerent parts 
of the body. In the smooth dogfish (Mustelus canis) 
the organs, or perhaps tissues, seem to grow as 
more or less separate units. ‘ Each organ grows in 
its own characteristic way — each has an individual 
form of growth curve* (Kcllicott, op. cit. infra, 

E . 598). The rates of growth of the brain, the 
eart, the pancreas, the sideen, and so on, are 
diflerent from the rate of increase in total weight. 
In animals of indeterminate growth, like fishes, 
the brain, heart, digestive glands, and fins do not 
keep pace with the general increase of trunk mus- 
culature and connective tissue ; and a loss of 
physiological equilibrium results. The deter- 
minate and more perfectly regulated growth tf 
birds and mammals, for instance, is an obvious 
improvement on the more primitive unlimited 
growth. 

When we consider growth in its entirety as a 
regulated self-increase of the whole organism and 
of its parts, we see how far it lies beyond the 
present limits of physico-chemical interpretation. 
The analogous phenomena of chemical polymeriza- 
tion and of the increase of crystals in a Hulution 
are interesting, but they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic growth. 

Lweraturr.— C. B. Davenport, Bxperimrntal Morphology, 
New York, 1S99; J. W. Jenkinson, Jixperitn4'ntal Kmhryulogjf, 
Oxford, 1909 ; W. E. Kellicott, ‘A Contriimtioji to the Theory 
of Growth,’ Verh. Vil. Ititemat. Zool. Kungresf Graz, VJIV, 
Jena, 1012 ; F. H. A. MarshalL The Phyniology of Reproditc^ 
tim, London, 1910, oh. xvi. ; C. S. Minot, The Problem of Age, 
Growth, and Denth, Lontlon, 1908 ; T. H. Morgan, Expert- 
mental Zoolony, New York, 1907 ; Robertson, ‘On the Normal 
llate of Growth,’ Arch. Entwickclvugsinechanik, xxv. xxvi., 
Leipzig, 1908; H. Spencer, Principles of Biology, vol. 1., 
revised ed., London, 1898; S. Weissenberg, Ihis Wachsthum 
de.s Menachen nach AUer, GMchlecht, uvd Basse, Stuttgart, 
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GROWTH (Moral and Religious).— I. DEFINI- 
TION AND SCOPE, — This article lias for its scope the 
sum-total of the moral and religious changes 
through which a child passes in the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, these changes being 
considered as natural processes.^ Two distinctions 
are to he made at the outset. (1) ‘Growth* as 
here used is a more specific term than ‘ increase.’ 
In addition to the efiects of mere increase in know- 
ledge and power, we have to consider changes in 
children’s interests, points of view, and feeling, 
attitudes. (2) There are two factors in the changes 
from moral infancy to moral maturity— the con- 
genital or constitutional factor, and the individual’s 
own experience. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 
1 The artt. Adolescsngi and Chilobood contain dats sntf 
analyses that are presupposed in the present disoussaon. 
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c\iaiige occurs that does not depend for its general 
character upon the individual’s experience. On the 
other hand, many features of the individual’s moral 
progress are after-effects of his previous experiences. 
Stout and others propose that the term ‘ develop- 
ment ’ should be usea for congenitally determined 
changes, and * growth * for the others.^ The present 
article will adopt this nomenclature. 

Development and growth do not, however, denote 
two independent series, but one series of changes 
each of which has the two discriininable factors. 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind | 
of demonstration, but what kind depends upon the | 
experiences that have previously been associated ! 
with feeding. Just so, the rijiening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself morally, but the conduct 
of each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, speech, and conduct already 
ac(|uired. Development is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sex-instinct are in a peculiar sense basal, 
but which include many other unlearned tendencies, 
such as curiosity, play, mere gregariousness, emula- 
tion, and symp.athy.^ Such tendencies are always 
one co-efficient in cliaracter, hut of themselves they 
do not detine one’s moral attainments. 

'Man’s oriffinal equipment dates far back and adapts him, 
directly, only for such a life as might be led by a family group 
of wild men UTiiong brute forces of land, water, storm and sun, 
fruit and berries, annuals and other family groups ot wild men. 
Hut man has created a new world, in which his original nature 
is often at a loss, and against which it often rebels ’ (Thorndike, 
91 f.). 

Each item that is ascribed to development (as 
distinguished from growtli) is a generic tendency 
rather than a speciHc attainment. What is specilic 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the individual’s own experience in a particular 
environment, and this is what we mean by growth. 
While the general direction of both racial and indi- 
vidual progress is in some sense pre-determined by 
original nature, the character of each individual 
depends also upon accumulation of the effects of 
particular reactions to particular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative process is itself spon- 
taneous and constitutional, we are justified in 
calling growth a natural process. Further, we are 
justified in designating as natural any common 
method whereby the species as a whole, or a race 
of men, expresses a fiinuamental tendency of human 
nature. Tluis, the monogamous family is a natural, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the repro- 
ductive instinct. In a parallel way, society at 
large is natural ; and, consequently, the cumula- 
tive influences of society upon the individual are 
natural also. An unnatural reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or fundamental tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incapable of 
social approval and adoption. 

II. CUARACT-’HISTICS OF THE DIFFERENT 
STAGES OF GROWTH. — Efforts have been made in 
recent years to construct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the child’s 
personality. The suggestion of such a possibility 
appears to have come from the fact that the liuman 
embryo assumes successively certain forms that cor- 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
forms of inferior species. Here, to some extent, tlie 
individual body recapitulates the physical evolution 
of the species. Maj not the mental life of the im- 
mature individual similarly recapitulate the mental 
history of the race? This hypothesis was adopted 
in such a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one ep-eat essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run through a 
series of congenitally fixed periods in each of which 

1 See Baldwin, DPhP, art. * Growth (Mental).’ 

^The most thoroughgoing analysis of these unlearned ten. 
deneies is that of fi. L. Thorndike/ Education, New York, 1912, 
ch. V. 


one’s social attitudes are pre-detennined (see Liter- 
ature at end of art. Adolescknce). This notion 
lent support to the culture-epoch theory of educa- 
tion, according to which a child can best assimilate 
our present culture by first assimilating tlie pro- 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their origin.* 
The recapitulationists went for a time to remark- 
able extremes, e.ff. accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of our remote 
ancestors, and for tlie attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for recapitulation in any such extreme 
sense not been forthcoming ; the cliallenge that it 
has offered to the educational world lias been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa- 
tional doctrines of both the older culture-epoch 
theory and the later recapitulation theory. It is 
not denied tliat in such respects as simplicity or 
complexity of organization, immediateness or re- 
moteness of interest, and the growth of inhibitions, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel- 
ism. Nor is it denied that the adaptation of the 
literature of the world to cliild interests shows a 
partial parallel. But the notion that the moral 
interests and attitudes of children are congenitally 
restricted to what was most prominent in earlier 
cultures is rejected. A child is interested first of 
all in what is immediately about him. The social 
environment to w'hich he has to adjust himself is 
not a primitive one. It sets its problems upon its 
own plane, and the child mind goes at them directly, 
not merely through the intermediation of culture 
upon some other level. Indeed, a child cannot live 
through a genuinely savage period without having 
a savage social environment. The cultural progress 
of a cliild, then, is not merely a development, it is 
also a growth, in wiiich motives and moral attitudes 
(as well as applications of motives) are largely 
determined by present social experience. 

What, then, arc the natural periods or stages of 
change from the moral and religious condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity ? It will 
conduce to simplicity if ‘religious’ be here under- 
stood as synonymous with ’ Christian,’ and the 
Christian religion be assumed to include morality 
(the second Great Commandnient). Ke-statement 
can easily be made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to detine these periods of growth we shall need to 
combine three points of view ; (1) phenomena con- 
sequent upon mere increase of knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative promin- 
ence of different instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at different ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with the present social order. 

Comparatively little attention has been given to 
the growth of the moral personality in its unity 
and in relation to its moral environment. Periods 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 

I and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, but what we now 
require is to see the individual child in his integ- 
rity as a person reacting to the ordinary environ- 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay thus 
far made in tliis field is E. A. Kirkpatriclrs The 
Individual in the Making, His division and gen- 
eral description of the pre-adolescent years is the 
Wsis for the analysis of these years that now 
follows. But various modifications of his termin- 
ology and description have been made, consider- 
able discussion or the method of religious growth 
has been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adolescent years is offered. 

I. First Year. — The pre4ndividual stage . — The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

I For a brief statement, with biblioirraphy, see art. ' Culture- 
Epoch Theory/ by John iDeway, in P. Monroe’s Cyclopedia oj 
EductUion, vol. i, (1911). 
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same way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual selfhood or of other persons as 
objects that have thouylits and feelings. Nevertlie- 
lefc,s, a basis lor '*enuiriely social habits can be laid 
no\y by associating pleasure uith the infants ex- 
perience of persons. Such association with persons 
IS the surest quickener of intelligence, and the 
surest beginning of a spiritual and moral interpre- 
tation of one’s world. 

2. Ages X and 2. — The mHod of preliminary 
socialization hy imitation. — iR’ en yet the child does 
not steadily distinguish himself from others. But 
his abilil.; to walk and to talk, and his increasing 
control oi hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased interaction with other persons, and in- 
creased participation in the common consciousness 
of the family. 

* He acquires many antipathies and likings that he teels, hut 
cannot explain, in later life. ... If the persons around fam 
show fear of worms, insects, snakes, darkttess, lightning, etc., 
he shares their feelings, and may in later life be urjable to over- 
come his timidil.v and repugnance, allfiough he knows that there 
is absolutely no basis in reason or fact fur such feelings * (Kirktiai- 
rick, 87). 

In the same way attitudes towards persons, and 
even towards one’s own pleasures and pains, can 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Ages 3, 4, and 5. — The period of preliminary 
individualization. — The child now discovers him- 
self as an individual, and he experiments with his 
own selfhood as contrasted with both things and 
otlier persona. A hoy in his fourth year requested 
of his mother something that was entirely beyond 
her power. When she attempted to explain, he 
cried out, ‘You can, too ! You’re a ba<l mamma ! 
1 haven’t any mamma any more ! ’ Here is no 
longer the complete absorption in woe that is 
characteristic of the preceding 3'ears, but a self- 
conscious woe and an eli’ort to lind one’s place 
among persons. Towards the end of this period 
there is likely to appear sheer contrariness, or 
apparently unmotiveu refusal to conform to social 
exi)ectation. But such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine experiment which brings the pleasure 
of self-active exploration in new fields. This in- 
dividualization offers new opportunities for moral 
and religious growth. Individualization is a neces- 
sary foundation of character. Tlierefore the pro- 
cess should be encouraged, not hindered. This 
preliminary self-assertion expresses no moral fault, 
and it sliould not be treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated. 
On the other hand, conformity without exj)eri- 
inentation should not be prized. This implies that 
the best moral results are to be expected where a 
child finds out for himself that certain kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasure, and other kinds 
mutual pain. That is, his experimentation, while 
free, should be within a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared pleasure, and his earliest self- 
consciousness be a social self-consciousness. If, 
now, the family be a religious one, with habitual 
outward expression of its faith in speech, in family 
devotions, in church attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, the child, even at this age, can 
begin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris- 
tian family life is naturally and normally the in- 
troduction of the child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see Childhood, § 4). 

4. Ages 0 to II inclusive.— A period oj socmltza- 
tion by means of regulation and competition,---{l) 
The child now begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-operation in the school play a large role 
in the child’s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now imposed with increased assumption 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Associa- 
tion with other children in games and plays extends 


greatly, and the necessity of playing according to 
rules increases throughout the six j’ears. Tiiis 
necessity is duo partly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiaUve, resourceful ness, which would 
be destructive if organization did not increase. It 
is due also to the iiiereasiug remoteness of the ends 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in part, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies which 
Thorndike calls * master^' and submission,’ ‘ approv- 
ing and scornful behaviour,’ and ‘emulation or 
rivalry.’ Games during tljese years work out these 
tendencies on a larger and larger scale. But 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
g.s character as the years go by. At first each in- 
dividual plays for his own advantage or honour, as 
in the game of ‘ tag.’ Then come games in which 
each cliild plays on a ‘ side.’ But still the indi- 
vidual seeks individual success, with little or no 
‘team work,’ as in the game called ‘pull awaj\* 
But towards the end of the period there is an ap- 
proximation to true team games, that is, games 
in which functions are specialized and the player 
seeks the success of the team rather than persona] 
glory. But the approxiiiiatiou is ordinarily only 
a distant one. Individualistic and social impulses 
still struggle against each other in a most interest- 
ing manner, as can be seen in the efforts of boys 
of twelve to plaj^ football. Clearly we are witness- 
ing tlie approacii of the bloom-time of one of the 
socializing instincts. 

(4) Towards the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same thing in the 
combination of leadership and chumming. Girls 
form ‘sets’ and boys form ‘gangs,’ with a spon- 
taneity and impulsiveness that point towards an 
instiiiotive origin (see Childhood, § 3). ( 5 ) lu 
this period children usually experience important 
contacts with societ5’^ in a larger sense, as in the 
Church, in social customs, in the ordinances of a 
city, or the laws of the State. Tlie grown-up world 
is iikelv to api)onr to children in their impetuosity 
ns chielly a hindrance to freedom, as negative regu- 
lation. Jhobably this cannot be altogether pre- 
vented. Yet it is important that children should 
discover that tlie regulations of society are not 
arbitrary, and that freedom comes through obedi- 
ence to the conditions of socialized existence. Here 
the family organization is likely to be the deter- 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or what seems like 
it, on the part of parents may easily intensify the 
already strong tendencies to individualistic self- 
assertion on the part of children ; and this experi- 
ence, if it is cumulative through the whole peiiod, 
may permanently" stunt the personality on its social 
side. Ill tlie family, and in the Church, the child 
should be conscious not so much of regulation as of 
fellowship. Ill this way he will have a means of 
interpreting the values of his own little competitive 
organizations, and be will have reinforcement for 
the developing social instinct. (6) Yet the special 
mark of this period cannot be any profound social- 
ization of motives. The progress of character 
takes the form, rather, of a heightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the necessity of 
co-operation, and of the force of social opinion. 
That is, the v ill is being socialized chiefly on the 
plane of ‘ the law’ as distinguished from ‘grace.’ 

(7) But it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism. The narrow range of ex- 
perience, the lack of foresight, the seeking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, the impulsive- 
ness — these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of themselves. But 
against all this we must set not only the fact that 
children spontaneously, apart from all instruction, 
organize themselves socially, but also these two 
capital evidences ; Firsts children very early show 
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braces of the parental instinct. This should not 
he confused w ith the sexual instinct, which ripens 
later. The parental instinct is manifested towards 
babies and smaller children, domestic pets, dolls, 
boys, and parents. Girls display it in certain direc- 
tions more than boys, but it is actively present in 
both ; and it should be developed as a softening 
and socializing force. Second, children respond to 
parental affection with real devotion. Admira- 
tion amounting in many cases to worship, family 
loyalty, and pride, a genuine glow of affection — 
those are the rewards which parents may reap who 
really share their life with their children. 

(8) The religious signiiicance of this i>eriod can 
easily be gathered from what has already been 
.said. If the social environment of a child is a reli- 
gious one, he naturally conforms to it under the 
same conditions that favour conformity in other 
respects. The fundamental condition is that he 
should realize himself as a part of an actual reli- 
gious fellowship, as his father’s family, a Sunday- 
school class, or the Church. Religion will then be 
to him an extension, through imagination, of social 
experience on the level of his present life. Laws 
of conduct, with the consequences of right and 
wrong acts ; admiration and condemnation ; the 
inclusion of God in one’s family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as one’s leiuler— these will sufftciently 
indicate the nature of the religious experienc^e at 
this age. Neither intellectual nor moral depth is 
to be looked for as yet. 

A^es 12 to 14 inclusive. — Efn’i/ adolescence. 
o single phrase can adequately c-liaracterize 
the method of socialization that now sets in. For, 
on the one hand, there appears a tendency to take 
a 8clf-as.sertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (as in the family), and, 
on the other hand, to deepen one’s social attach- 
ments (* gangs’ and ‘sets,’ personal friendships, 
loyalty to ‘ teams,* partisanship). The whole 
expresses the approach of puberty, or the attain- 
ment of it. Here the basal fact is the ripening of 
an instinct. For the sake of simplicity, the age 
characteristics of boys are taken as our starting- 
point. Beginning with this period, deduction 
should be made, therefore, for the earlier <levelop- 
ment of girls ; and the deduction should increase 
as the years go on — from about one year at the 
beginning of adolescence to about three or four 
years at its close. Both the apparently contradic- 
tory marks of the period above named liave a posi- 
tive moral signiiicance. The new attitude towards 
social authority is not a mere revolt, as the com- 
plementary fact of the deepening of .social attach- 
ments shows. Rather, the ]>rofounder socialization 
tliat is being i)re^)ared for — retjuiririg, as it will, 
the steady devotion of personal conviction and 
seasoned loyalty— presupposes the detachment of 
the individual consciousne.ss from chance group- 
ings and from control by mere rule.s passsively 
submitted to. Thus, increasing individualization 
and increasing socialization are merely comple- 
mentary phases of a single process. Rather, they 
may be; but the possibility also arrives for a 
deeper sellishness than any tiiat childhood knows. 
Self-assertion often becomes revolt, open or clan- 
destine, against the social order. There is a sudden 
accession of juvenile crime at precisely these years. 
Yet even in his crimes the youth commonly reveals 
the socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
that his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,* 
or at least prompted and supported by gang enter- 
prises and sentiment. The moral opportunity of 
parents and teachers is clearly indicated. It is to 
release the 5»outh progrc8.sively from childhood’s 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially - organized activities. There is 
now a rather general recognition that the youth’s 


intere.st in heroic men and women furnishes an 
important clue to some of the best material for 
moral impressions, and that his penchant for 
organization can be morally utilized by promoting 
clubs for outdoor sports and other appropriate 
activitie.s. These things are now widely utilized 
also in religious instruction and training. The 
Young Meus Christian Associations in particulai 
have seized upon the organizing impulse, and used 
it effectively. There is now a large literature of 
religious and moral work >vith boys, and most of 
it makes some sort of boys* organization a central 
consideration. Further, on the part of Sunday 
schools, along with a growing use of hero studies, 
there is wide experimentation in methods of social- 
religious group life. Conlirniation or Church mem- 
bersiiip now makes a vital appeal to the grouping 
impulse in many youths. 

o. Ages IS to 17 inclusive . — Middle adolescence, 
— For Uie general moral significance of the attain- 
ment of reproductive capacity, see Adolescknck. 
The main differences between this period and the 
one just de.scrihed are fittingly indexed by the fact 
that, wdiereas in early adole.^'cence the sexes have 
a sort of repulsion for eacli other, in middle adoles- 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, we find a ])ei iod of moral growth fun- 
damentally determined by instinctive development. 
The moral possibilities and the moral dangers radi- 
ate from tl»e same centre. The misuse of sexual 
)Owcr is unquestionably the chief moral failing of 
uimauity. But around the largely instinctive 
preparations for family life gather some of the 
greatest moral forces. If we put together the two 
facts of increased capacity for sentiment, and the 
necessity of reckoning oneself lieucelorlh a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall see that we are now 
near tlie climax of the moral growth of self-conscious 
individuality. Middle adolescence is more difficult 
of treatment than the earlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the conditions become so much 
more diverse. F or example, we must now deal with 
the moral growth of i>ersons the large majority of 
whom are engaged in indiistrie.s, either within or 
without the lioine. Some of the effects of shop 
and factory labour upon adolescents we can already 
discern. From the monotony and fatigue of their 
daily work, for instance, they react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often perilous pleasures.^ On the 
other hand, religious conversion occurs more fre- 
quently during these years than at any other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
in so many different and widely scattered groups 
that we cannot doubt that we are dealing liere 
with a natural law. But misunderstanding of the 
significance of such facts is easy. What is proved 
is that, in populations subjected to certain emotional 
incitements, the largest resj>onse comes from young 
persons of sixteen and seventeen. This by no means 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this a^e. It proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of appeal is at a maximum. A com- 
plementary indication of a natural law may he seen 
m the fact that religious Confirmation almost the 
world over has tended to seek its centre of gravity 
in point of age in the earlier period, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourteen the religious re- 
sponse is social in quality, but not chiefly emotional. 
What we must recognize as the peculiarly import- 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
.'plasticity that is of exceeding importance for edu- 
cation. This plasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As baa 
been indicated, it carries within itself certain con- 

1 See Jane Addami, The Spirit 0/ Youth in our City Stre^ 
New York, 1909. 
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Btruotive tendencies. The moral interests of the 
race, therefore, demand that these years should be 
devoted to education — possibly in connexion with 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free- 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. 

7 ; Ag’es i8 to 24 inclusive . — Later adolescence , — 
This deserves to be counted as a period, not because 
of any new developmental factor, but because of 
the changing social relationships and functions of 
the young. The youth is now fully his own 
master, the maiden (in her different way) her own 
mistress, and upon each now comes the full au- 
thority and responsibility of a citizen. Marriage 
is to be contracted ; an occupation is to be entered 
upon ; legal majority with all its responsibilities 
is attained ; at last one is a full member of society 
and of the State. The general effect is to check 
the emotional ferment of the preceding period, and 
to mve greater place to rational reflexion and 
deliberate decisions. Bearing in mind that mental 
and moral growth is checked for multitudes at 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that 
many youths squander their powers by frivolous 
living, we may say that the normal line of moral 
and religious growth at this period has as its main 
characteristics independent reflexion and the solidi- 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili- 
ties. A fre(j uent result of the deepening realization 
of responsibility for one’s own tiiinking is doubt 
concerning commonly accepted views, whether in 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the 
socially accepted is a frequent phenomenon of 
adolescence at all its stages. But the quality of 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary im- 
pulse at the beginning to emotional unrest (as doubt 
of one’s status before God), and. Anally, to the 
steadier questioning of a mind that is interested 
primarily in seeing clearly for itself the foundations 
of things. During later adolescence the mental 
and moral life commonly takes a set (as conservative 
or radical), and Axes upon interests (intellectual, 
social, moral, recreational) that exercise a funda- 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’s acquisi- 
tions go on increasing, and sulKlivision and differ- 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the 
whole is generally determined before the end of 
adolescence. 

III. Gen URAL PRiNCiPLES.-^lt remains now to 
indicate certain general principles that apply to 
this whole series of growth periods. 

z. A general descrij)tion of vital processes as 
complex as those with which we are here dealing 
has inevitable limitations. Growth periods and 
transitions have, for instance, no such sharpness 
as any numerical division must have. Such divi- 
sions, too, can indicate only a central tendency from 
which there is much variation. Further, the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre- 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never- 
theless, the fact that, to use common parlance, 
‘no two children are alike’ is misused and be- 
comes misleading whenever it seems to justify the 
abandonment of deflnite methods and expectations. 

2 . A single central i)rinciple of moral and religi- 
ous growth can be discerned throughout these 
periods, namely, the reciprocal individuation and 
Booialization 01 consciousness by participation in 
the social order. Intercourse with persons is the 
primary condition of the attainment of reflet^tive 
self-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of 
language is, for example, a cnicial point for his 
whole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and 
the social pleasures to which the individual is 
gradually introduced both awaken and socialize 
self-consciousness. Hence the incomparable im- 
portance of group life for the child at every period — 
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the family group, the play group, the school group, 
the ‘set’ or ‘gang,’ the civic group, the national 
group, the Church group, world society, the King- 
dom of God. The degree and the form of one’s par- 
ticipation in these groups depend partly upon the 
rijiening of instincts, ])artly upon increase in know- 
ledge and in power ; but none of the periods of 
growth is strictly either pre-moral or pre-religious. 
The social principle, which has its culminating da- 
Anition in the notion of an ideal society or family 
inclusive of God and irjen, applies throughout. The 
religious family includes the Heavenly Father in the 
<lome8tio consciousness to which the youngest ohil- 
dien adjust themselves ; and thus it may go through 
their enlarging experience, the social consciousness 
being in varying ways religions at all stages of life. 
Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
loyalty gives uncompromising and unliampered ex- 

i >reBsiqn to the social principle of moral growth, 
n religion we And at once the broadest and the 
deepest sense of social connectedness, and the pro- 
found est realization of personal freedom. That is, 
religion is the supreme principle of both individua- 
tion and socialization and of their unity. 

3. This principle gives us likewise a clue to 
arrests ana perversions in moral and religious 
growth. An arrest consists in the persistence of 
any individual -social consciousness and mode of 
functioning beyond the chronological period to 
which it naturally belongs. A perversion consists 
in the disproportionate growth of any natural 
factor in any period. Now and then congenital 
conditions or unfavourable physical environment 
give a certain instinct undue prominence, and upon 
this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes. 
But in other cases some unfortunate social emphasis 
or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
side channels. The permanently selAsh person U 
generally one whose natural and even useful ego- 
istic impulses have been socially over-indulged in 
early life until a habit has been Axed. Thus it is, 
too, that society itself produces not only such re- 
latively mild perversions as egoistical self-conscious- 
ness on the one hand, and social callousness on the 
other, but also much of the criminality and the 
vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneracy of 
certain stocks is at the root of much crime and 
vice ; there is often relative incapacity for response 
in one direction, and disproportionate stren^h 
of impulse in another. It would unquestionably 
contribute enormously to the moral health of society 
if these stocks should cease to breed. But it re- 
mains true, on the one hand, that the outcome of 

f rowth, even for one with unfortunate heredity, 
epends in great measure upon the social pains and 
pleasures that he meets during his plastic years ; 
and, on the other hand, that a great proportion of 
vice and crime is simply perverted growth on the 
part of fairly well endowed individuals. Such per- 
verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 
provisions that society has mside for a normal moral 
life on the part of the young. Sexual vice, for 
example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
is enormously promoted by the refusal of adult 
society to face the facts of sex, and to incorporate 
into our dealings with the young a socially con- 
structive sex -consciousness.^ Most of the en- 
trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
of speciAc social experiences of the young. The 
natural correlate of our analysis of CTowth and its 
laws, tlierefore, would be a proposal that society 
should regulate all its intercourse with the young 
on the principles of education. 

Litkratuhi.— From the very extensive literature of ohlld- 
study and of moral and reli|,Mous education, the following list 
selects a few recent studies of the order and processes of moral 


1 See the Hth Year-Book of the National Society for the Seien- 
HJic Study 0 / Education^ Obicago, 1909. 
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and religiouB growth, together with a few studies of practical 
method for promoting such growth. The reader should con- 
sider the literature appended to art. Oiiiu»uooo as a part of the 
present list. 

i. OSITBRAL WORKS ON THB OROWTH OF MORAL OnARACTBR ! 

B. A. Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the hlaking, Boston, 
1911 ; E. O. Sisson, TAs Baeentiala of Character ^ New York, 
1910 ; J. M. Tyler, Growth and Edueatum^ Boston, 19U7 ; 
E. R. Mumford, The Dawn of Character, London, 1911 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, New York, 1900. 

U. Works ooncbrnkd bspboiallt with rblioious growth: 
E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, London, 1899 ; E. S. 
Ames, Peychol. of Rel. Experience, Boston, 1910, pt. iii. ; G. A. 
Coe, The Spiritual Life, New York, 1900 ; R. M. Jones, A 
Boy's Religion from Memory, Philadelphia, 1900. 

ill. Qbnbral works on mbthods fur promoting moral and 
RBUG iODS GROWTH I G. A. Coe, Education in Rel. and Morals, 
Now York. 1904 ; W, B. Forbush, 2'he Coming Generation, do. 
1912 ; £. H. Griggrs, Moral Education^, do. 1900 ; E. Rich- 
mond, The Mind ^ a Child, London, 1901 ; E. P. St. John, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1911 ; P. du Bois, 
The Culture of Justice, New York, 1907. 

iv. Works that deal partioularlv with methods with ado- 
LBSOBNTB I W. B. Forbush, The Roy Problem^ Boston, 1907, 
also Church Work with Boys, do. 1910 ; E. C. Foster, The Boy 
and the Church, Philadelphia, 1009 ; M. Slattery, The Girl in 
her Teens, do. 1910 ; J. w. Jenks, Life Questions of High 
School Boys, New York, 1908; E. Richmond, Boyhood, London, 
1908 ; Poems of Action, A Collection of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited by D. R. Porter, New York, 1911 ; Fr. W. Foerster, 
Jstgendlehre, Berlin, 1004. 

▼. Periodicals and bibliographies : Work with Boys, pub- 
lished by the Federated Boys' Clubs, Norwood, Mass. ; A merican 
FoutV published by the Internet. Committee of Y.M.C.A., 
New York ; Selected Books for Boys, Y.M.C.A. Press, do. 
1907 ; Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work 
wUh Boys, published by the Internet. Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A., do. George A. Cok. 

GUARANI.— See Braeil. 

GUARDIAN ANGELS. — See Tutelary 
Gods. 


GUEST, GUEST -RIGHT, — See Hospi- 

TALITY. 

GUIANA.— X. Name, gfeography, and physical 
rharacteristics. — The origin and nistory of the 
lace-name * Guiana ’ or * Guyana * are obscure, 
esplte the very full and pregnant note by G. E. 
Church prefixed to the article under this name in 
vol. xii. p. 674. The name is almost certainly 
compounded of the two local Ked men’s root- words 
wai or auai and ana, which respectively indicate 
* water (or rather ‘river’), and ‘the place of.* 
There seems little doubt that the name Guiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of the earlier ex- 
plorers of the ‘ Wild Coast * of the north-east of the 
Bouthem continent of America. In sailing past the 
long series of river mouths and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and the Orinoco, 
they very probably inquired of the few natives of 
the locality with whom they came into contact as 
to the name of the new land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘ a place of many rivers,’ misunderstood 
this to mean that Guiana or something that sounded 
like it was the proper and accepted name of the 
country which they saw from their ships. 

Naturally enough, the extent of this imaginary 
land of Guiana was undefined in the minds of these 
earlier explorers. Probably it was to them at first 
merely an alternative for what they had before 

r ken of as the * Wild Coast. ’ Then it was thought 
as extending quite indefinitely hack from the 
coast, even perhaps as far as the then almost un- 
known ocean which, it was assumed, lay far away 
to the westward. Next, as a little information was 
gleaned from the few hold traders who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from the Bed men who 
came down to the coast from homes somewhere 
about the heads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gathered that the main sources of the many rivers 
which reached the coast must lie close together, 
also that behind these sources there was some sort 
of water communication between the two great 


rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
the land watered by the rivers of Guiana was thus 
a great island, the so-called ‘ Island of Guiana,’ a 
huge delta-island, as it were, of the single great 
river-system which the Amazon and the Orinoco 
were then supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast representatives of various European nations 
— Dutch, English, and French — at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
thus acquired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile other European nations — the Portu- 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
the continent and the Spaniards as to the northern 
part — professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pope, exclusive rights over the whole 
continent, including that country of Guiana which 
even then was more or less in as. facto possession 
of the Dutch and others. For several centuries 
Dutch, English, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were — 
often much to tlieir indignation — regarded and 
dealt with as interlopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only within quite recent years has 
the last of the Guiana boundary disputes between 
Dutch, English, and French ana the Brazilians and 
Venezuelans — the two last-named respectively re- 
presenting the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
— been settled. 

Nowadays Guiana — the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon — is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana (*.e. 
that part of Venezuela which lies south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and French Guiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana (i.e. that part of Brazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

‘ The island ’ of Guiana, of course, never existed, 
in the strict geogrnpliical sense of the term ; hut, 
as it has proved, the term did cover something 
real, in that it applied to an area distinct in 
physical features, and, perhaps consequently, in 
the kind and condition of the natives who occupied 
the land before White men first entered in, and 
wdio still linger tliere. Towards the back of the 
Ro-callecl ‘ island ’ there is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topped and hardly anywhere exceeding 
8000 it. in height, from which originate'all the main 
rivers of Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
the west to join the upper waters of the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, while others — the longer and 
more important ones — run eastward into the sea on 
the Guiana coast. Except for the mountain water- 
shed, to which reference nas just been made, and a 
few minor and isolated elevations, the whole of 
Guiana is comparatively low and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of it consists of 
actually recent alluvial deposit from the many 
rivers. The long slope from the coast to the main 
watershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees ; and the slope from the watershed down to- 
wards the main affluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly open county, locally called 
savannah, with few trees excejit in the gullies. 

2. Ethnography. — At the time when Europeans 
first entered and penetrated the region in question, 
it was inhabited by red-skinned natives oliviously 
belonging to a considerable number of tribes, more 
or less distinct from and hostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive st^e of (American) culture, 
though some — and those tne more dominant tribes 
— were further advanced than others. As it hap- 
pened that the chief and most enduring European 
influence brought to bear on the Red men of Guiana 
was that of the Dutch — the English, though a 
long way behind, perhaps coming second in this 
respect — and as the Duton, from motives of policy, 
sought to make alHes rather than subjects of the 
Red men, there seems to have been oomparativ^y 
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little change in the condition of the eo-called * Ked 
Indians/ from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. It is true that the 
early European settlers introduced into Guiana 
large numbers of African negroes for manual 
work on the tropical plantations ; and that, though 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the negro slaves — especially, from the nature 
of the case, the more brutalized of them — did from 
time to time, and often in large numbers, escape 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. But, 
as it was also part of the established Dutch policy 
to use their red-skinn(id allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingling 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
and it was only much later — quite recently, indeed, 
when the gola whicb had long been souglit there 
had at last been discovered, and the White colonLsts 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior— that any very consider- 
able change occurred in the habits and condition 
of the Guiana Ked men. What the latter were 
up to a very few years ago they almost certainly 
were when the Dutch established their first colony, 
in 1621, on the Essequibo River. 

From time to time many different names have 
been more or less vaguely applied to the various ! 
groups, or so-called tribes, of Guiana Red men ; and 
it is even now difficult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. But in tlie main they 
belong to four not very widely separated branches 
of the American race. In the swampy foreste 
nearest to the sea are the Warrans^ the least ad- 
vancjed of all the local tribes, and probably repre- 
senting the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the country. In the forest, a little way inland 
from the Warrau country, were, and still are, the 
Arawaks, who must have come into Guiana, from 
the north, at a later date than the Wairaus, but 
sufficiently long before the arnval of White men 
to have established themselves hrmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland from the Arawak county 
the greater part of Guiana is, and has been through- 
out Tiistoric times, occupied by several branches of 
the great Carib atoek, all the memberg <>* w 
may conveniently be distinguished as true Canb . 
Still further from the sea. ».e. entirely m the 
savannahs lying beyond the mam 
or were, the so-called Wapia^s, 
not have been originally of Canb stock. The true 
Caribs and the Wapianae almost 
Guiana after the Amwaks ai£not ver^^ 


(jruiana aicer one ^ 

before the discovery of the country 
Indeed some of these true Canb tnbes entered 
Guiana from the south, by the waterways wn- 
neoting the Amazon with of 

at periods long subsequent to the settlement o 

MH“re.-All these Red men were in 
a ^ ^‘“pffmitive stage of that ®ujto® 

develoned-soraetimes, as in to a ly 

itoverthe wl^aus are at a somewhat ^r sUge 

than the other Red men of Guiana, the diiierence 
is not very considerable. 

The Red men of Guiana, so far as their habits 

sSlISH&s 

their flesh and egjgs nwr 

•onsidarable addition to his animal food , ana near 


the sea, crabs and shell-fish are at least equally 
plentiful. Nor is there any lack of wild fruits 
and other vegetable food. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the chief object ; and the roots of 
this made into ‘ bread ’ — much of which is further 
manufactureil into the slightly ferniented and 
highly nutritive drink called naMivm— supply a 
very large part of the food of all the tribes except 
perhaps the Warraus, who, having their homes in 
swamps where cultivation is difficult if not im- 
possible, use the fruit and pith and sap of a palm 
(Mauritia flexuosa [Linn.]) growing wild round 
their homes in place of cassava. 

Mone of these Red men had occasion— and, in pro- 
portion as they are out of contact with Europeans, 
still have little occasion— for much in the way of 
clothing. A small apron is quite sufficient except 
at festivities or in courting ; and on such occasions 
a greater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily added by working up the feathers, seeds, 
shells, and barks which Nature has abundantly 
provided. , ^ 

As for shelter, on the open savannah, where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and snbstantiaj 
houses, with thickly thatched roofs and thick mud 
walls, are built ; tbrougliout the greater part of 
the forest region much less substantial houses of 
leaves and posts sulfice ; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tangled swamps the Warraus construct for 
themselves yet simpler shelters of leaves and sticks ; 
but, owing to the nature of the ground, they have 
to place these houses on somewhat substantial 
platforms of felled palm-trunks. In none of these 
cases is the house in any way much elaborated ; 
nor is much labour involved in getting the material 

^f^re^was always easily made by nibbing two 
sticks together, in a simple and easily learned way 
(cf. art. Firk), and fuel lies everywhere around. 
Most of the tribes are good potters, after a simple 
fashion. Bows and arrows, blowpipes— the latter 
used only on the savannah— and fishing-gear they 
are singularly expert at constructing, llie only 
other prime necessity of their simple and easy lives 
is the hammock, or hanging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great triumph of ingenuity which 
they have achieved. The material of which the 
hammock is made is either the cotton which grows 
almost wild alwut their houses or the strong string- 
like fibre which they know how to extract from 
palms and similar plants. „ . j 

In short, these Red men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of culture in which each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, knows how, from 
the material ready to band, to supply easily all the 
immediate needs of life, but is unable, owing to 
^ ignorance of the necessary arts, to produce treasure 
of wealth for the use and enjoyment of succeeding 

I gener^io^.^^^.^^^^^ quasi-religious conceptions, 
r —It U more difficult to describe what would appear 
b to be the mental attitude of this people, at this 
I stage of culture, towards their fellows and towards 
8 the world in general. The individual Red man of 
3 Guiana knows only himself, and knows neither of 
any beginning nor of any end to that self. Me 
8 sees children horn into tlie worid, and— if and when 
s he thinks on that subject— he probably Miuni* 
1 that he himself was once ‘bom, that ho 

1 then came into existence as an indmd ^ ; rathw 
be assumes that at the onsu of Wth h^t.«. the 
■- ‘beine’ whom he recognizes in himself— merely 
e pass^ into a new body. Simdarly, when he sleeps, 
i. bTiireams perhaps that he is a i^iar or a tree or 
.t some other man or thing than huiiMlf i and when 


some otner ro»u 

he is awake, if he remembers his dream at all, he 
assumes that he (his being) was really at the 
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moment that jaguar, tree, or man, and that he has 
now passed back into the body which he happened 
to be occupying at the moment when he went to 
sleep. Once more, he sees men die, and probably 
assumes that he himself will one day die ; but he 
does not for a moment suppose that this will be 
the end of him, but rather that it will be merely 
the passing of himself into another body >-much as 
during his dreams he has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under- 
stand is that a typical Guiana Red man is — and, 
so far as he retains the innate habit of thought of 
his race, could not but be— the purest of egoists. 
He knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
himself certain rights, for instance the right to get 
for himself all that he is strong and clever enough 
to get. At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innumerable other beings, 
which are more or less * good ’ or * bad ’ to him, but 
are all more or less elusive as to bodily form. 
These beings with which he comes in contact may 
be in what we should call human bodies, which 
may be those of Red men of tribes other than his 
own, or, again, not of his own family or not of his 
own household ; they may be in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts ; or they may be 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outward 
shape. Moreover, all these beings may be, as the 
Rea man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feelings towards this 
innumerable host of beings outside himself are not 
what we should describe as those of affection or 
hatred, but rather those either of appreciation of 
something useful to himself, or of depreciation of 
something possibly more or less harmful, or at least 
useless, to liimself. He dreads, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object; and the 
degree of his liking even of the beings which are 
not strange to him is in proportion to the degree 
in wIiMdi he is familiar with them, or rather to the 
degree in which, from experience or otherwise, he 
judges that these outside beings are or may be 
useful to him. Even the members of his own 
family are not loved, but are more or less valued, 
in proportion as they are, or may be, more or less 
good, t.e. useful, to him. 

Another aspect of this primitive philosophy is 
that, as every ‘ being,’ however much and however 
often it may change its form, is without beginning 
and without end, hence it follows that no one of 
these ‘beings’ ever dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually present in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Red man every being 
that ever existed still exists ; and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself remembered, even though it has long left the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only actually 
present, but is as capable as ever it was of doing 
the kind of thing that it used to do. If the deeds 
of the ‘ dead man * were good (subjectively, to our 
supposed red-skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is (to him) a still existing hero, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour. If, on the other hand, the 
‘dead man’ did things which were bad, he still 
remains present as a oeing to be dreaded. It is 
apparently in some such way as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, ‘ heroes,* or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even devils. 

The old controversy between anthropologists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 
god (see God [Primitive and Savage]) — the Great 
Spirit, All -Father, and the Creator — as a being of 
entirely ditlerent origin and order from their own, 


has been raised as regards the Guiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter- 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have never of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they have certainly some- 
times spoken, of a very powerful being which, for 
instance, made men or made the world, of submerged 
an existing world under the waters of a great flood, 
they are then referring, on the strength of tradition, 
to a more or less exceptionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feels that of all the quite 
indefinite number of beings — in all sorts of forms — 
of which he becomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may be, actively hostile to him, all of which 
he calls kenaima ; and those which may help him 
to ward oil* the effects of the kenaiimi^s hostility 
— these he calls peai. Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is done by the being which, whether 
at the moment of action it happens to be in the 
form of man or beast, or stock or stone, or in any 
other conceivable form, is kenninm • and the Red 
man’s one obligation other than that of getting 
together the necessities of life is to guard himself 
against the attacks of the kenahna. Against the 
open attack of the kenaima he can to a certain 
extent guard himself; but against the insidious 
attacks which the kenaima is able to make — in 
virtue of that being’s unlimited power of changing 
its form — the Red man naturally feels himself in- 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against the kenaima to the professional wise 
man of his tribe, thereat, or medicine-man. 

It may at first sight appear that this conception 
of the relations of good and evil is not very dif- 
ferent from that which among more civilized folk 
takes the form of a great contest between good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
diflerence, however, that to the Red man there 
does not appear to be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for his own wel- 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perhaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may be asked as to what is the nature 
of the material with which the kenaima, when he 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, as to the material with 
which the peai counteracts this evil. In both cases 
the ‘ medicine,’ i,e, the noison or the antidote, is 
called by the Red man oeena ; it is thought of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may be used, now by the kenaima and now by the 
peai, much as, under the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kenaima and the peai are both more clever, 
t.e. more artful, than their patient, and both pos- 
sess one faculty which is of great imi)ortance to 
them ; they know how to extract the real being of 
the red-skinned patient from the body in which 
it happens to be enveloped. For instance, the 
kenaima, if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the l>ody of the patient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill — say even a few hairs or a nail -cutting — 
may be able to get possession of the whole being 
which was within the oody from which the fragment 
was cut ; or, again, the peai, by certain processes 
of what we should be inclined to call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, j^t as one of 
our own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals. — The innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man most nearly approaching to what, if he had 
ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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cnltare, would have been his religion have been 
briefly indicated above, and it now remains to note 
what, under the restraints of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct towards 
all outside himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his religion, is purely egoistic. 
Whatever he does he does for himself. His 
‘wives*-— he is naturally a polygamist— are no 
part of himself ; and, so far as lie takes trouble 
for them^ (and he habitually does much in this 
way), it is because they are good — i.e. useful — to 
him. On the other hand, his children — one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him- — 
are (the boys at least) part of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. Hiis difference in his per- 
sonal relation towards his wives and his chihfren 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark- 
able custom of couvadCt in accordance with wiiich, 
as soon as the child is born, the mother, as a mat i.er 
of course, at once resumes her ordinary daily tjusks ; 
but the father not only refrains from hunting and 
all similar hard tasks, but lies in his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this strange 
custom seems to be that a part of the father’s 
being is supposed to have been separated from 
him and embodied in the child. It is the recently 
separated father and child who require nursing — 
much as, in the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, the first necessity is to provide for the 
healing of the wounds on stock and on offset. 

Moreover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the more or less kindly bearing — in pro- 
portion as the co-operation of these is useful — 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and towards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it is his egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme form, which regulates his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers— what- 
ever the colour of their skin — so long as he suK]»ect8 
them of possible evil intention towards himself. 

Finally, the present writer is anxious to make it 
quite plain that, in attributing to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as the leading 
motive of life, he has no intention of dLsparagiiig 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur- 
vivor from a very primitive stage in the develop- 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the tirst 
glimmering perception of the habit of altruism had 
given the impetus which really started a portion 
of the human race along the road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 

S oint whence they see the universe in a light so 
ifferent from that in which the Guiana Red men 
— and a good many other equally primitive folk— 


It* 

The most practical lesson to be derived from all 
this seems to be that the difficulty of suddenly 
imposing our very much and dilferently elaborated 
system of thought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertaken except after as 
full an understanding as possible of the conditioi^, 
and that it can be accomplished only, if at all, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them- 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 

LiTKRATURR.-Sir Walter Raleigh’s Discov^ 

ed. Robert Schoin burgle (Hakluyt Society), London, 18^ , J.J. 
Hartsinck, Beschryoing van Gwiona, Anisterdana, 17#0, J. U. 
Stedman,:S?«nViam ... (m the 

1796; L. S. van’s Gravesande, The Hixe of Guiana 

^£«ori2p*ig, 1^: W.H. Brett. Indian^, of 
Ouiana. l 40 iidon. 1808 ; W. G. Palgrave, 

do. 1876 ; E. im Thurn, Ainong the Indians of Guiana, do. 

1883: T. Rodway, Guiana, British, French, and Dutch, do. 
1912; H. Ternaux-Compans, Mofiee historique de la Guyane 
franiaise, Paris, 1848; T. Vlaitz, Anthropa. der Naturm^, 
U., Leipzig, 1870. R IM iHUKN. 


GUILT.— See Sin. 

GUINEA (Africa).— See Negroes and West 
Africa. 

GOJAR (Skr. Gurjnra, the country now known 
as N. Gujarat and Kajputana which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name enteiiiig India in 
the train of the Huns [V. A. Smith, JR AS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Rhandarkar, JASB, 1909, p. 
167 ff.]). -—A tribe of cultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thieves, which at the census of 1901 numbered 
2,103,023, found in the largest numbers in the 
ranjab,Rajputana, United Provinces, and Kashmir. 
The theory of Cunningham {Archaiologiccd Report$, 
ii. 64), that they are connected with the Yueh-chi 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is reiected by Risloy (/C7?, 1901, i. 613 f.) 
on the grouml that the latter are almost certainly 
of the hrachycephalic type, while the Giijar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the *Indo- Aryan branch.* It is, 
however, certain that during the first live centuries 
A.D. hosts of the Scythian and Hun invaders of 
N. India became absorbed in the indigenous 
population, and were adopted into Hinduism 
(Smith, Early Hist, of India'*, 1908, p. 37511.). 
In their purest form at present they seem to 
found in Kashmir, where Drew {Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1875, p. 199 f.), though he 
does not regard them as * high Aryan,’ found some 
with eyes lighter in colour than are common among 
other tribes of the country. There is much in the 
physique and customs of the Giljars which renders 
it probable that they are connected with Central 
Asian tribes. 

In religion, the Giijars of the Panjab have been 
largely converted to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now follow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Raj pu tana they are still 
largely Hindu. In the W. aistrhds of the United 
I’rovinces they are usually worshippers of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goildesses, and in 
particular of Sitala Rhavani, who controls small- 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such as Chflmar, and two tribal deities, PyS,rej1 
and Rilbfi. Sabh& Rflm. The latter are deified 
heroes of the tribe. Py&reji, whose shrine is in 
the Saharanpur District, flourished early in the 
17th cent. A.D. He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk-tales, and, when he grew up, 
the tribe was severely aillicted by the ghosts of 
certain Br&hmans whom they had slain by treachery. 
Pyareji, who had by that time acquired saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil spirits, and the reputation 
which he thus acquired earned for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his descendants, who have 
now joined the Vaisnavite sect. Raba Sabh5 R&m 
was another wortliy of the same class, who is 
worshipped at a shrine on the banks of the JumnA 
in the Ambala District. The Panjftb Gfljars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
whose i^irine is at Sakhi Sarwar (</.v.) (Maclagan, 
Panjdh Census Report, 1891, i. 136). 

The Musalman branch of the tribe, in spite of 
their conversion, continue to follow many of the 
animistic practices of their Hindu forefathers, such 
as the ceremony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil spirits. They consult Br&hman astro- 
logers to fix lucky times for domestic rites ; and 
they worship not so much All&h as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as Ghazi Miyftn, the saint 
of Bahraich in Oudh, Madar $ahib, and other 
inartvrs of the faith. In some parts of the Pan jab, 
memt^rs of the tribe claim the hereditary power 
of wonder-working and curing disease. Tlie head 
of one sept in the Jhilaiu District pretends to cure 
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a skin disease which causes baldness, by pulling 
out a single hair from the head of the patient. 
He practises only on one Sunday in the month, 
and must accept no fee, because that condition was 
imposed by the faqlr who conferred the power 
upon his ancestor many generations ago (Rose, i. 
162). A branch of the tribe in the Hazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is recent and 
incomplete, by the retention of Hindu rules of 
eating, keeping strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising purification before 
prayer, and praying with the iiands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Muhammadans {FNQ ii. 45). The Gujars in the 
Bharatpur State of Raj])utana have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cotton, and then going throtmh a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of totemistic communion, or a 
commutation of the actual killing of the sacred 
animal. The latter explanation is accepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider that the 
Gtljars are degraded by the rite (Rdjputdna 
Gazetteer ^ i. [1879J 162). In W. India many of the 
tribe have mined the Jain community, while others 
follow the Vaii^nava Vallabhacharya sect. 

LmBRATDRB. — D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography^ 
Oalcutta, 188^ p. 262 f. ; H. A. Rose, Census Report Panjabt 
1901, 1. 824 ; P. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories^ 
London, 1876, p. 109 ff. ; W. Crooke, rC, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 
439 ff. ; EG i. pt. i. 2f., v. 67, x. 12U, xii. 67 ; J. Kennedy, ‘The 
Child Krishna, Christianity, and the Oujars,’ in JRAS^ Oct. 

i®07. W, Crooke. 

GU^A. — This is one of the most characteristic 
technical terms of the Sahkhya (^.v.) philosophy. 
This system explains the evolution of primitive 
matter {prakrti or pradhdna) and the infinite 
variety of the universe by the hypothesis that 
rimitive matter, in spite oi its unity and indivisi- 
ility, is composed of three diflerent substances, 
termed gurjKis, Since the Sanskrit word guna 
signifies * quality ’ in addition to its earlier meaning 
* constituent,’ the later signification was formerly 
adopted for the technical Saiikhya term, and primi- 
tive matter was said to be composed of the * three 
qualities.’ This rendering, however, is incorrect. 
The three guiruis in the Sahkhya philosophy are 
nothing but the constituents of primitive matter 
vor of the material universe, developed from primi- 
tive matter), as is proved by the express declara- 
tions of the S&hkhya texts and by tlie connexion 
of the doctrines. The view maintained by H. 
Jacobi does not practically differ from this, when 
he contends (GGA, 1895, p. 203 f.) that, although 
the three guifj,as are regarded by the extant 
S&hkhya authorities as constituents of primitive 
matter, the term originally denoted ‘ quality,’ since 
the Sfihkhya system, as he maintains, goes back 
to a period at which to the Indian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly distinguished. 

The three gupas bear the names of sattva^ rafcw, 
and tamos. To assign to these, however, their 
etymological meanings of ‘ goodness,’ ‘ passion,* 
and * darkness ’ would be misleading ; and, indeed, 
the terms do not admit of exact translation. The 
founder of the Sahkhya philosophy regarded as 
moat important for men tnese qualities in objects 
which excite either pleasure or pain or indifference 
(apathy, insensibility). Pleasure was associated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightness, pain 
with those of incitation and movement (activity), 
^athy with those of heaviness and restraint, 
^e conclusion was then drawn that all matter 
is composed of three elements, each of which is 
manifested especially in one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. The author of the S&h- 
khya system further explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impressions 
by the unequal and varying combination of the 
three constituents, which everywhere contend with 
one another, and give more or less complete ex- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
the measure of success attained by one or two, in 
suppressing both the others or the third at some 
particular place. If the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, sattva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, in tlie subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
rajas in the realm of objects as force and move- 
ment, in the subject as every kind of suffering, 
anxiety, passion, wickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, effort, and activity ; tamas in the realm 
of objects as heaviness, rigidity, and darkness, in 
the subject as cowardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to this theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tamas in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly t?iat it traces the characteristics of men 
back to physical causes. The relation of the three 
gupas to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
life and action, is described in the 17th and 18th 
chapters of the Bhagavad-G ita. ^ 1 1 is a remarkable 
doctrine also tiiat pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subjective and individual experiences, 
but have their objectively real correlatives in the 
external world. 

Eveiy process in the material universe depends, 
according to the doctrine of the S&hkhya, upon 
the action of one or more of the gupas. In spite 
of the infinite variety of the modifications to which 
they are subjected, every phenomenon, every de- 
velopment, and every change is explained by the 
qualities of these tnree elements. If, however, 
sattva and rajas and tamas have a place in all 
products, it is a necessary inference, from the 
principle that the product is simj)ly the material 
cause in a definite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that first cause, i.e, 
in primitive matter. As sattva^ rajas, and tamas 
in the form of the product {kdrya-rupa) fashion 
the universe as it exists, so in the form of the 
cause {karana-rupa) they fashion the primitive 
matter before evolution begins. Is it possible, 
however, for the infinite indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned by three finite elements ? 
Can it consist altogether of parts? The answer 
given to the second question is in the affirmative, 
just as a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. And in reply to the first the exjfdanation 
is offered that the three constituents are finite only 
in the sense that sattva, rajas, and tamas are not 
present in their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
the other hand, there is no point in the universe 
where at least a minimum oi these three elements 
is not to be found. As long as primitive matter 
remains quiescent, the three gunas, according to 
the doctrine of the S&hkhya, continue in a state 
of equilibrium. While this condition lasts, during 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
another, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developed universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. It 
must not, however, be inferred that during this 
period the three gunas are comjiletely at rest ; 
that would be contrary to the nature of these 
elements, which are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is rather that in primitive matter, before evolu- 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate gu^a in such a way that 
each of the gui^as is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, i,e, sattva becomes only sattva, etc. 

When the state of equilibrium ef the three gu^as 

1 Translated into EnirUsk J. Davies, 8rd ed. 1894 ; K. 1. 
Telanr, SEE vUL, 2nd ed. 1898 ; L. Barnett, London, 1901. 
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is disturb^, and they begin to contend with one 
another, the universe is evolved in the way de- 
Bonbed in the article Sa^ikhva. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking up of the stable equilibrium 
of the three gunas, i.e. the close of the inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the souls on the 
primitive matter which stands to them in a relation 
of perpetual dependence. Tliose actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received their recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had slumbered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
to life, and proceed to call into existence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi- 
tive matter has reached its conclusion, a period of 
stability follows, during which tlie creative force of 
Nature brings into being individuals and particular 
products. 'J'o this period of the world’s existence 
the three gunas maintain everywhere throughout 
the universe an unceasing strife for the ascend- 
ancy. At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, reabsorption 
commences, the products of the gross elements 
returning successively in reverse order into their 
material causes, until primitive matter is again 
found in the same condition as before evolution 
began, and the state of eauilibriuiii of the three 
gu^ias is again establishea. This alternation of 
tlie rise and dissolution of tlie universe is repeated 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It 18 obvious that this whole theory of the tiiree 
gunas as taught by the Sankliya is a pure hypo- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hypotheses of philosophy, and cannot hold its 
ground from the nioderii scientific point of view. It 
18 nevertheless an interesting essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind lias appeared possessed 
of such convincing force that tlie idea has become 
absolutely the common property of all philoso]>hical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire eiriie of philosophical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three gupas, 

Litbrature.— R. Garbe, Die Sahkhita-Philmophie, Leipsdj?, 
1804, p, ‘200 flf. ; F. Max Muller, Six. Siiatcms of Indian Philo- 
tophp, Loudon, 1809, pp. 1461., 334 f., 343(1.; Sarna-dariana- 
safigraha, Ir. li. H. Cowell and A. K. Gough, 2ml ed., London, 
1804, pp. 221-230. It. GaKBK. 


GUNTHERIANISM.— Gunthcriaiiism is the 
name given to a rather vaguely delined body of 
teaching, mainly philosophi< al in scoj)C, but with 
important bearings upon certain theological dog- 
mas, which originated in the writings of Anthori 
Gttnther (born 17th Nov. 178H at Lindenau in 
Bohemia; died at Vienna, 24th Feb. 1863). 


X. Life of Giinther.— He was the son of devout Roman 
Catholic parents ; but, giving himself in his youth to the study 
of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, etc., he seems for a while to have 
been seriously shaken in his religious convictions. When, how- 
ever, in 1811 he moved to Vienna with the household of Prince 
Bretzenheini, in which he acted as tutor, ho fell under the 
influence of Clement Mary Ilofbauer, afterwards canonized, with 
the result that his faith in Christianitj reviveil, and ho set him- 
■elf eventual! v to study for the priesthood. Two years al ter his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit novicuship, but found 
that he had no vocation, and then for the remainder of his days 


lUMiily witli philosophical u — 
more than twenty years he acted as oflicial censor to a uovero- 
ment which still subjected literature to tlmological revision. He 
refused tempting offers of a professorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Breslau, and Tubingen, probably m the hope of ultraately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna ’tself ; but, before the 
opportimity came, his writings, many of which were much con- 
tfdverted knd discussed, had brought hiB orthodoxy under 
suspicion. Finally, in 1867, his books were placed on the Index 
It Some though* due recognition was given to his personal 
Integrity and good intentions. 0««ther su^Itted m tlm con- 
demnation, but it filled his remaining years with bitterness. 

2. System.— It was the purpose of GUnther to 
build up a philosophical system in opposition to 


the prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he con- 
sidered the philosophy of the schoolmen was 
inadequate to meet. Consequently we find in his 
writings a certain fundamental dualism (which 
attains its climax in the antitlie.si.s between God 
and the created universe) dominating all his specu- 
lations. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and unsystematic though they be, resist the sua- 
picion that the development of his ideas has been 
guided by an exaggeiated desire to discover 
analogies and syminetrical features in every field 
of thought, and that the ant^cijiation of being able 
to provide some sort of natural explanation of the 
rreat Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, the whole of his 
psychoiogical theory. It was a consjiicuous ele- 
ment, if not a tiindamental principle, of GUnther*s 
teaching that there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by Imman reason and the 
mysteries of faith. The latter are not to be 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli- 
gence unaided by revelation. On the contrary, he 
maintained that pure reason is caj^ablo of demon- 
strating the * why,* though not the ‘ how,* of such 
revealed dogmas as the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion. Revelation he held to be only hypothetically 
necessary ; that is to say, in so far as man^s 
intelligence had been clouded and impaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
reason is the supreme arbiter, and ought not to be 
regarded as the handmaid of faith — a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
open to the objection that knowledge and faith are 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected. 
These theological conceptions rested on a philo- 
sophical basis which seems to have been devised 
expressly to support them. 

Like Descartes, Giinther made psychological 
consciousness his starting-point. Mail, he said, 
acquires the consciousness of himself, of his ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its ‘ receptivity * and its ‘ spontaneity * 
(that is to say, the understanding and the will), 
the acts of which bring the spirit (Geist) face to 
face with the ego, which is the reason and founda- 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, (iUnther, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
De.scarte8, sets out to demonstrate the existence 
of (aod, as well a.s of ‘ nature ’ and of ‘ spirit,’ with 
their attributes and mutual relations, the wdiole 
system being pervaded by a sort of symbolical 
reflexion of the relations which he discovers be- 
tween the Persons of the Trinity. In the Trinity 
ho recognizes three egos, which he descrilies as 
thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ; or, again, as 
absolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
subject-object, trying in this way to give an 
account of the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Corresponding to this, 
when God, not, properly speaking, free, but neces- 
sitated by the Divine essence, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisting of spirit 
(subject or thesi.s), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subject-object or synthesis). Apart from 
these three things there can be no universe. Their 
‘form’ is one, but their essence is threefold, this 
being the very oppo.site of what we find in God, 
where there are tfiree egos, three substances, and a 
single essence. From this point of view it may 
be said that creation is an inverted God {verkehrter 
Gott) or a ‘contraposition * of God. 

Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man’s 
constitution and mental processes, Giinther finds 
an aid to the comprehension of the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements — body, psychic principle {Seele), and spirit 
(Geist). The psychic principle is the product of 
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‘nature,* and is not directly created by God. 
KeverthelesH, it is the seat of imagination, mem- 
ory, and an understanding which forms concepts 
[Begrxffe)y and which in so far may be said to 
‘thiuK.* But the reflex processes by which we 
form ideas {Ideen)^ and by which we penetrate to 
the being of things as distinguished from their 
appearances, belong to the spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hypostatically united to the psychic 
principle, and from this results a certain ‘com- 
iiiimication of idioms* between the faculties be- 
longing to the spirit (i.e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, and understanding, which 
are the functions of the psychic principle. This 
teaching concerning the psychic principle, which 
runs expressly counter to the scholastic axiom that 
the soul {anima rationalis) is the true and imme- 
diate ‘ form * of the l>ody, was also specially noticed 
in the Papal cendemnation of 1857. 

These illustrations may suflice to indicate the 
general trend of Gilnther's teaching. The more 
philosophical aspects of it have been re-constructed 
and systematized by his disciples, notably by 
Theodor Weber in his Metaphysik (2 vols., Gotha, 
1888-91). Weber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-general to Bishop J. H. Keinkens of Bonn, 
himself also a Giintherian ; and it may be said 
that, so far as GUntherianism has any followers at 
the present day, it is among the Old Catholic bo(^ 
that they are found. With the exception of J. E. 
Veith, most of the prominent disciples of Gunther, 
like P. Knoodt, his biographer, joined the Old 
Catholic movement after the Vatican Council. 

Litkraturr. — A full account of Gunther’s life and writings is 
given by P. Knoodt, Anton GuntAer, eine Biographie, 2 vols., 
Vienna, 1881. Gunther’s own works, amrt from contributions 
to periodical literature, were the following : VorschtUe zur 
Thoologu, 2 vols,, Vienna, 1828-29 ^ 1846-48) ; Pere- 
grim Gastmahl. do. 1830 ; Sud- u. N</rdliohter am Horizonte 
epekul. Theologxe^ do. 1832 ; Januskopfef, PhiUte, u. Theologie 
(in conjunction with J. U. Papst), do. 1838 ; Der Uizte 
holiker^ do. 1834 ; Thomas a ScnipuliSt do. 1835 ; Die Juste- 
Milieus in der deutzch. Philos, gegenw. ZtiU do. 1838 ; 
EurysUteus u. Herakles^ do. 1843 ; Lydia (a philosophical 
annual, published in conjunction with J. E. Veith), do. 1849- 
64 . Ills collected works were issued at Vienna in 1882 in 9 
vole. Among the numerous critics of his system ma.> be men- 
tioned in particular: F. J. Clemens, who, in 1853, published at 
Cologne several pamphlets attacking Gimtherianisin from the 
orthodox Roman standpoint ; and J. Kleutgen, who, in his 
Theol. der Vorzeit^ (6 vols., Munster, 1867-74), has devoted 
much attention to Gunther. More summary accounts may be 
found in Wet/.er-Welte2, Freiburg, 1888, v. 1324; in PRE^\ in 
Ueberweg, Oesch. der Philos, iv.i^ IBerlin, 190c] 189 ff. ; and in 
The Catholic Encyclopcedia, New York, 1910, vii. 86. 

Herbert Thurston. 

GURKHA, GORKHA. — The dominant tribe in 
Nepal, which takes its name from the District of 
Gorkhil in the N.E. portion of the valley of the 
river (irandak, between the rivers Trisalgahga and 
Sveti Gandak, the chief town being Gorkba, 56 
miles W. of Kathmanda (q.v.), the present capital 
of the country. The name Gorkhd is popularly 
interpreted to mean ‘cow-protector’ (Skr.flrorn^A^yrt); 
by others it is connected with that of the na- 
tional saint, Gorakhnath ((^.v.), a mysterious figure 
of whom the recorded history is little more than 
legend (Wright, Hist, of Nepdl^ Cainb. 1877, p. 
140 fl”. ; H. H. Wilson, Essays^ i. 213) ; but it is 
more probably a local name which has acquired its 
present form and interpretation under Brahman 
influence. The present dynasty claims RiUput 
origin, tracing back its lineage to the son of Raja 
Samar^i of Chi^hor in Rajputana in the 12th cent. 
A. D. But the * recorded genealogies begin with 
Maharaja Dravya Sah (A.D. 1559, a date confirmed 
1^ the MSS collected by Bendall [Wright, p. 289 ; 
JASB Ixxii. 17]). A member of this dynasty, 
rpthivi Narayan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
said to have been founded by Hari Siihha Deva, 
Raja of Mithila, or N. Bihar,’ in A.D. 1332. 

I. The term Gorkha, as usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but is applied to all those races whose ancestor! 
occupied the country of Gorkha, and subsequently, 
from this centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the E. and W. hills. In practice, among 
Europeans, it is applied to the classes from which 
the British Nepalese regiments are recruited, such 
as the tribes of Khas, Gurung, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. 213; Gait, Census Report Bengal^ 
1901, i. 452). The Khas certainly Mong to the 
Mongoloid family ; but from the 12th cent, down- 
wards the tide of Muhammadan conquest and 
bigoted persecution spread over Hindustan, and 
numbers of Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus 
took refuge in Nepal. In order to secure the spread 
of Hinduism in tneir new home, they raised the 
earlier and more distinguished converts to the 
rank of the ksatriya, or Hindu warrior, class. 
Moreover, they cohabited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

*To this prop^eny also, then, the Br&hinans, in still greater 
dehance of thoir creed, communicated the rank of the second 
order of Hinduism ; and from these two roots, mainly, sprung 
the now numerous, predominant, and extensively rami&ed, 
tribe of the Khas — originally the name of a small clan of creed- 
less barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatriya or 
military order of the Kingdom of Nepal ’ (Hodgson, JASB^ 1838, 
p. 217 : Gait, op. eit, i. 456). 

3. The Khas, Gurung, and Mangar. — The Khas 
have, since the Br&hman immigration, received a 
considerable admixture of Aryan blood ; they speak 
an Aryan language, have largely come under 
Hindu influence, and are now the predominant 
race of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Brahmanical thread, and supplying many oflicers 
to the national army. The Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of the best lighting tribes of the country, 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In their own country they are generally Buddhists. 
But they 

* still retain pronounced traces of the primitive animism which 
they proleased before their conversion to Buddhism, and wor. 
ship the mountains and rivers, offering; flowers and grass to 
the former and food to the latter. This worship seems to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more particularly 
lor recovery from illness or relief from domestic calamity 
Brfih mans serve them as priests, but if no Brahman is available, 
a member of the Guaburi thar [sept] may take his place and 
may perform the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nuarmiy or purification after wildbirth * (Risley, TCy 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 306). 

Sometimes, when at home, they employ a fama, 
or local Buddhist priest ; but, when serving with 
British regiments in India, they resort to Brahmans 
for al I rel igious purposes. The beliefs of the Mangar 
are of the same kind ; and ‘ may best be described 
as lax Hinduism tempered by survivals of an 
earlier animistic cult.’ Br&hmans assist them in 
the worship of the orthodox Hindu gods ; but the 
more primitive household deities are worshipped 
by the headman of the family without the assist- 
ance of any priest {ih, ii. 75). 

In short, Hinduism is a more fashionable and 
respectable creed than the lax, degraded Buddh- 
ism which prevails in the cis-Himalayan region, 
and has absorbed the animistic beliefs which pre- 
ceded both Hinduism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurkhas belonging to British regiments are practi- 
cally Hindus ; they are served in religious matters 
by Brahman priests, and celebrate all the usual 
llindu festivals. Among these the Detsahrdy ‘the 
taker-away of ten sins,* the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light half of the month J eth ( May-J une), 
at which the weapons of war are worshix>ped and 
animal-sacriflces are offered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animistic beliefs 
which form the real basis of their religion. Though 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply only to 
pulse and rice, which must be cooked by each man 
for himself, and with due regard to the laws of 
ceremonial purity. Anything else all Gurkhas 
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will eat in common ; and the only prohibited meats 
are beef, the flesh of the nllqdl^ or blue bull 
{Bosdaphus tragocamelus)^ and that of female 
goats, which none save menials will touch, (lame 
and fish are also alloAved, and Gurung use builalo 
meat in their own country—a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduized 
brethren (Vansittart, loc, cit.). This laxity of 
caste restrictions makes the GurkhS. specially 
valuable on field service, and tends towards greater 
comradeship between him and the British sohlier, 
particularly in Highland regiments, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu- 
lous in matters of food and drink. 

3 , The Gurkha religion.— The religion of the 
Gurkh&s is thus of a mixed character. The present 
ruling dynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets 01 Hinduism with more anxious care than 
many of their co-religionists in the Indian plains. 
They have a great reverence for Brahmans, and 
the slaughter of the sacred cow is rigorously 
prohibited. The result is a very decided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. Thus, tliough at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worship 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the firmament, except 
in a vague way for the purpose of securing timely 
falls of rain, in Nepal there is a regular f^t in his 
honour, the Indrajdtra. But it is si^rnilicant that 
this is combined Avith a car-festival, i\\Q liathjdtrat 
in honour of Devi Kumari, the maiden goddess- 
one of the many forms of her cultus which has prob- 
ably been derived from the indigenous Animism. 
This local cult of Indra, however, may have been, 

In a great measure, derived from Buddhism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the later Buddhists (OldOeld. ii. 3>2«- ; 'Vri!;lit,|.. 

38 ; Waddell, Duddkum of Tibet, Lon^. 1895, p. doO). 

va is worshipped under the forms of Sambhtnia tha, 

‘ the Lord, giver of prosperity,’ and Pasupatinatha, 
‘lord of cattle,’ the latter cult probably absorbing 
some of the primitive theriolatry. The bivaratri 
feast, ‘the nis;ht of &va,’ is very popular, the 
principal object of worship being the four-faced 
liiiqa which stands in the Icniple of Mahadeva at 
Tasupati. To this prayers and ollenngs are made ; 
fees are given to the presiding Brahmans, who 
pour water on the lihga, wash it, and cover it u-itli 
flowers. When this rite is over, the othciating 
priest, after repeating sacred verses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epit mts of 
^iva, while the worshippers fling loaves of the Bel 
tr^ (]legfe tnannsto) over the top. of the Imga 
(Oldfield! u. 321). Equally popular is the "orshiP 
of his consort in one or other of hpr many forms. 
The eh^onieler. writing of the king 
of the ancient SflryavaiiiAi dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Biclila UevI was the principal 
deiW of ^'epol, he ordered 
of Mva as Wupatinatha a cloth 
hv one end to his temple and the other to the 

^lace, tlie object being In 

Utact with the goddess .('Y 8 . smirfiaS 
her form of Devi Bhairavi she is guaruiM 
deitv of a considerable district; and m Mother 

fha^she is honoured at the.Da^d-^^ujaor^^^^^^^^ 

faativBl with annual sacrilices. Here, iiowevot, 
as is the case in Bengal, a clay im^e of the 
is not made ; but on the Y® g™. where they 

hMcollee^ ght,|>- . ^ 

AdontSf Aftts, Osins , , A.nimi8tic concep- 
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by the proceedings of the Gurkhft Rfijft, Rail 
Bahadur, in A.D. 1800. His Brahman paramour, 
after recovery from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she had lost her beauty, and with it her in- 
fluence over her lover, coiiiiiutted suicide. There- 
upon the Kaja vented his rage on tlie shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smaller 
shrines, and the large temple of Devi, known as 
Talcjii, near the palace at Kft^lim;l>da, were de- 
secrated and deliicfl ; iilth was tlirown on the 
images ; worship was forbidden ; and the baids, 
or wiysicians, were executed (Oldfield, i. 286 f. ; 
Vnght, p. 262). 

The mixture of creeds is shown by the temple 
dedications at the chief sacred cities. Siva as 
Mahadeva and Sambhun&tha has shrines at K&t'h- 
maiidQ; Viijinu as Jagannath and Narfiyana has 
teiiiples in the same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Maharfiji dang Bahadur ; Devi 
at kathmanda and Lalita Patan ; Bagh Bhairoh, 
or Siva in his tiger form, one^ of the^ aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Ganesa at Kirtipur and 
Bhatgaihv. Finally, according to Oldlield (ii. 
284 f . ), 

‘ there is so close a connection between Hinduism and Buddl^m, 
and the one reunion seems to pass into the otiicr so insensibly, 
that it is difficult to draw the exact hue of difference iwtween 
tiiein. Nothing is more common than to see shrines dedicated 
to Hindu deities (Vi^yu, Oayeda, and or relie voa 

representing them, not only within the precincts of a Buddhist 
temple, hut actually forming part of it.* 

But this refers more to the popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even under the mild and 
tolerant Newar sovereigns the strongest influence 
was exercised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and customs of the Hindus who Avere then 
dominant in the country ; and their successors, 

‘the bigoted Gorkhas, regarded the Buddhism which exis^ 
In their nevly-acquired provinces as a creed which was, at 
same time, too ooutempiible to be feared, and too hereti(»i to 
be in aiiv way enoonruged. ... It is now in the Iwt stage ot 
its existence ; it is rajiidly being supplanted by Hinduism ; and 
before the lapse of another century the religion of 
after enduring for upwards of tw’o thousand years, will, all 
probabUity, be as extinct in Nepal as in the plains of Hindustan. 

Litbraturb.— T he earliest and still the best authority on the 
religion of the Gurkhas is Brian H. Hodgson, the author of 
numerous papers on the subject, some of which have been 
collected in vn t/is LanmagM, Litsroture, and fishpiwi 

of Nepal end Tibet, London, 1874 ; see also W. Kirkpatrick, 
Acctmnt of Nepaul, in 1793, do. 1811 ; T. Smith, Five Ytar» 
Residence at Nepavf, do. 18&2 ; Laurence Olmhant, A Jonmett 
to Katmandu, <io. I8fi2 ; O. Caveiiagh, Rough Notes on Nepal, 


mdu, <io. 18 f>i! ; u. uaveiiagn, nongn iiwee w. 
and in particular, F. Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
Account oj the Kingdom of e^epal, and oj^thej'er^^^^^^ 


do. I8&1 ; { 


ami^dby the flnuse of dorkhn, do. 18U» ; H. A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Mpal, Historical and UeseinpUi>\ tjay <m 
N ipaUse liwidhism, etc., do. 1880; H. Vausittart, 1^‘ibes, 
Clous, and Castes of Nepal,’ JASB, vol. lxlU. pt. i. p. 213 ff. 

’ W'. Ckooke. 

GURU.— See Bhakti-mSrga, vol. ii. p. 546. 

GUSAIN.— See GosilN. 

GWALIOR (Hindi GtoaXldr, said by Cunnim.- 
ham to take its name from the fthrine of the herinu 
Guallp&, the cow-keeper saint). --The celebratml 
fortress, capital city of the Gwalior State in 
Central India; lat. 26* 13' N., long. 78 12 E. 
The religious buildings in the fort consist of tAvo 
remarkable temples, and a series of caves or rock- 
cut sculptures. One of the temples is now known 
as Sasbahu, which is interpreted to mean ‘ mother 
in-law and daughter-in-law ’ ^ but the name is 
really derived from Sahasra-hdhut * the thousand- 
armed,* an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A D 1093 opens w'ith an invocation to PadnianS.tha, 
who has been identified with Padmaprabha, the 
sixth Jain tirthankara, or hierarch. But there 
are numerous sculptures of Brahmfi., Vi§nu, and 
Siva, that of Vi^nu being the central figure over 
the main entrances of the portico and sacrarium ; 
and Cunningham therefore concludes that the 
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building was originally dedicated to his worship, 
the name Padnmnatha being not of Jain origin, 
but applied to Vi^nu in the sense of * lord of the 
lotus/ This temple is now in ruins, the cruciform 
porch alone remaining, though in a dilapidated 
condition. The second CTeat temple is the loftiest 
building on the hill, and forms the most conspicuous 
object in the view from every side of the fortress. 
Its original name is now lost, and it is known as 
Tell Mandir^ the * oilman’s temple,* from the 
erson at whose expense it is said to have been 
uilt. The design oi the temple resembles that of 
several of the S. Indian shrines. It seems to have 
been originalljr dedicated to Visnu; but over a 
later doorway is a figui^e of GaneAa, which shows 
that the followers or Siva subsequently adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
linga and the image of the bull Nandi. The 
earliest inscriptions referring to the worship of 
Vi^uu belong to the 9th and 10th centuries a.d. ; 
and the temple seems to have been adapted to 
Saivite worship as early as the middle of the 15th 
century. There is lilso a true Jain temple, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Mother- 
goddess, Mata Devi, besides other less important 
shrines. The rock-sculptures are uni<][ue in N. 
India for their number as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwfthi contains twenty -two principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-53, under the Tomara Kajas. 
One figure is that of Adinatha or lisabhadeva, 
the first Jain pontilF. The largest figure, not only 
of this group, but of all the Gwalior rock -sculptures, 
is a standing colossus, 57 ft. in height, near which 
is seated a second colossus, 30 ft. in lieight, of 
Neminatha, the twenty-second Jain hierarch. In 
the S.W. group the most remarkable figure is 
that of a deeping female, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on her side, with her head to the south and her 
face to the west. Both thighs are straight, but 
the left le^ is bent backward beneath the right. 
Next this is a seated group of a male and female 
with a child, whom Cunningham identifies with 
Siddh&rtha and his wife Trisala, the reputed father 
and mother of Vardhamana or Mahavira, the last 
of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs (Biihlcr, Indian 
Beet of the Jainas, Eng. tr., Lond. 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact aliout these sculptures is that they 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
years (A.D. 1441-1474). 

Litbrature. — T he antinuities of Gwalior are fully described 
by A. Cunningrham, ArchcBological Ht'porln, ii. 330 ff. ; see also 
W. H. Sieenian, Ramhlea and Recollections, London, 1893, i. 
817£r. ; J. Fergfusson, Hist, of Indian and R astern Architecture, 
do. 1899, pp. 244 ff., 452, 461 f. ; Fergfusson-Burgess, Cace 
Temples, do. 1880, p. 6U9(T. Boine of the Umii pies and statues 
are illustrated in W. H. Workman, 2'hrouijh 'I\tum and 
Jungle, do. 1904, p. 176 ff. W, CROOKB. 

GWALIOR STATE. — See Central India. 

GYPSIES. — A race of people inhabiting vari- 
ous countries of Europe, but distinguished from 
the surrounding populations by their special lan- 
guage, customs, and physical characteristics. 

I. Name. — The name ‘ Gypsy,’ or ‘ Gipsy,’ is 
used only by English-speaking people, and is a 
corruption of ‘ Egyptian,’ by which name the race 
in question was known in mediaeval Eurojie, owing 
to the belief that these so-called ' Egyptians ’ were 
natives of Egypt, or, rather, of a country called 
‘ Little Egypt.^ In England the abbreviation 
‘Gypsion’ appears in 1513-23, ‘Gipey* in 1626, 
and ‘ Gipeyan * in 1536. What seems to be the 
first Scottish instance of the abbreviated form 
occurs in 1698, when the Privy Council liecords 
state that Hew Bellenden, younger of Pendreich, 
was * aooompaneid with certane gipseis and divers 


utlieris ’ at Lasswade, Midlothian. But the full 
name ‘ Egyptian * was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Britain until the 
present day. The name * Egyptian * has also been 
^plied to this race in most of the countries of 
Europe, occurring in France and Belgium as 
‘ Gyption,* in the Netherlands as * Gyjitenaer,* 
and in Spain as ‘Gitano* (from ‘ Kgiptiano ’). It 
was used in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may he seen from the will of a Hungarian noble, 
Laaislas Hermanfy, now preserved in the archives 
of Prince BattyAni. The passage deserves quota- 
tion. In allocating four of his * smaller horses,* 
the testator directs as follows, the language em- 
ployed being Latin : 

* The third, which I boug^ht from the Egyptians or Czingany 
(ab Egyptis sive CzynganU), I leave to iny servant Istdk. Thie 
horse is a grey one, and used to be a carriage horse.' i 

Here an alternative name, very wide-spread in 
Europe, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapes : Cinqani or Acingani (Corfu), TchinghiaM 
(Turkey), Jinganih (Syria), Czigani (Hungary), 
Zigani (Russia), Cygam (Poland), Ciganos (Portu- 
gal), Tsiganes (France), Zigeuner ((Jcrniany), Zin- 
gari (Italy), and Zincali (Spain).® The etymology 
of this name has given rise to much discussion, 
but without definite result. Many other names, 
more local in character, have been given to the 
Gvpsies. In Spain they have been known as 
‘ Greeks,* as ‘ Bohemians,* as ‘ Germans,* as 
‘ Flemings,’ and as ‘ New (jastilians.’ In France 
they have been variously designated * Bohemians,’ 
‘Saracens,’ ‘ Cascarrots,’ and ‘Biscayans.’ In 
the Netherlands they were not only ‘ Gyntenaers,* 
but also ‘ Greeks ’ and ‘ Heidens ’ (i.e. Heathens). 
They have been frequently styled ‘ Tartars,’ notably 
in Scandinavia, where they are also called ‘ Faiite- 
folk.’ There are English instances of ‘ Bohemian 
Tartar’ and ‘ Iligh-iiorman ’ applied to people 
who were probably (Jypsies ; while Scotland has 
references to ‘ (Typsies or Saracens,’ otherwise 
‘ Moors or Saracens,’ as present in that country 
in the 15th century. In Poland they have been 
called ‘ Szalassi ’ and ‘Philistines,’ as well as 
‘ Cygani.’ Early WTitera havc^ variously desig- 
nated them ‘ Nubians,’ * Etliioj nans,’ ‘ Assyrians,’ 
‘ Uxii,* and * Cilices.’ Many of tliese names seem 
to denote the name of the country or province 
whence the Gyiisies had come, hestow^ed upon 
them by the people of the country in which tliey 
had arrived. 

2 . Physical characteristics, distribution, etc. — 
The physical characteristics of G.>’psies of pure 
stock, or nearly so, are w^ell marked. Their com- 
plexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
deep brown, or even black. A. Weishach, who 
examined 62 Gypsy soldiers from a Hungarian 
regiment, found tlie colour of their skin to he as 
follows; brown, 18; inclined to brown, 20; light 
brown, 8 ; inclined to yellow, 6.® That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. The 
colour of their hair accorded with their complexion. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-haired. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following propor- 
tions ; dark brown, 28 ; brown, 16 ; light hrow’n, 
6 ; greyish brown, 2 ; and grey, 2. It will he seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. Engine Pittard, of Geneva, 
records similar results From an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 430 
women ; 94 per cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
of tlie women had black or brown hair. 

* The proportion of blaok-haired men was very remarkable,' 
observes Pittard. * In many cases the colour of their hair was 


1 Ethrwgraphia, Budapest, vol. i. no. S, March 1890, p. 104. 

8 The Sigyniwe described by Herodotus (v. 9) as innabiiiuf 
Hungary have also been identified with the Cygani. 

• ‘Die Zigeuner,' Mitth. d. atUhrop. Gee. in IVien, 1999. 
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BO Intensely black that, taken in the mass, it had a bluish 
gleam like the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The expres- 
Sion “ raven-black commonly given to their hair is perfectly 
accurate. Light hair is very rare among them.’ ^ 

In this group, Pittard found that 86-6 per cent 
of toe men, and 87 9 per cent of the women had 
dark eyes, grey or blue eyes being very rare.^ 

But, although the typical Gypsy is of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, anil dark-eyed, it must 
be noted that certain members of that caste have 
not all of tlicse characteristics. For example, a 
group of Garin thian Gypsies is thus described by 
Pincherle : 

* Strange to say, the women were all blondes, with the ex. 
ception of one who had the real Iiuliaii features and phvsique. i 
The men were tali and iiorlly ; and they two, instead of lieing 
oiive-coloured, were of a deep-red complexion. But they had 
the regular Gypsy features : oval face, low brow, ivory teeth, 
and jet-black hair, which fell in curls at the teinpies.’ * 

These were Ronnini-speakiiig peojile, living the 
Gypsy life, but dili’cring from what is regarded as 
the typical Gypsy in comiilexion, although not in 
other physical characteristics. Tins is not a singu- 
lar case, as could he shown from other references, 
and the fact requires to be kept in view. 

Weishach sums up the result of his examination 
of the 62 Gypsy soldiers in the following terms : 

* These Gypsies are of middling height, bulk, and weight. 
Their distinctly mesocephalic head is small, and rniMicratcly 
contracted towards its base. The short neck, of average thick- 
ness, is placed upon a short, tapering body. They have very 
short arms, with the upper part short and slender. Their legs 
are long, much longer than their arms.’ 

On the question of craniologjq however, Pittard 
is not in agreement with Weishach, for the former 
states that the race is markedly dolicliocephalie, 
the series of 1270 Gypsies examined by him having 
yielded 71*19 ^er cent of dolichocephalic forms. 
Isidore Koperiiicki, eminent as a craniologist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, made a special 
inraHtigation of this subject in his monograph 
‘ Ueher den Bau der Zigeunerschiidel,’ contributed 
to the AA in 1872.* Pittard adds tliat the Gypsies 
of the Balkan Peninsula have straight noses, in- 
clined to aijuilinc. With regard to the stature 
of the Gypsies examined by him, he places that 
of the men at about 1 in. 649 (say 5 ft. 6 in.), 
and of the women at 1 m. 532, or a little over 
6 feet. 

Less scientific, but very illiinnnating, is Hugh 
Miller’s descrijition^ of a band of (homarty ‘ tina- 
lers,’ or semi-Gypsies. 

‘They were a savage party, with a good deal of the true 
gipsy blood in Mk'HI, but not witheut mixture of a broken- 
down class! of apparently Bntisb dcs* cut. . . . There were two 
things that used to strike me ns peculiar amonu these gipsies - 
a Huidu type of iiead, small of size, but with a considerable 
fulness of forehead, especially along the medial hue, in the 
region, as the plirenologist would perhaps say, of indiriilimlitp 
and oomparison ; and a singular posture assumed b.\ the elderly 
females of the tribe in sipiatting before their fires, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brougiit close together, the chin 
on the palms, ami the entire figure (somewhat resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assuuiea an outlandish appear- 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotosfjne sculp- 
tures of Egypt and Hindustan. The peculiar type wf he^l was 
derived, I doubt not, from an ancestry originally difl'crent from 
that of the settled races of the country ; nor is it impossible 
that the peculiar position— unlike any I have ever seen hcottisli 
females assume— was also of foreign origin.’ Descnbin^r a cer- 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
observes : * On a couch of dried fern sat evidently tne central 
figure of the group, a young, sparkling-eyed brunette, more 
than ordinarily marked by the Hindu peculiarities of head 
and feature, and attended by a savage-looking fellow of about 


1 For these data, and many more, see Pittard’s art. * I/fitiide 
anthropologique des Tsiganes,’ in Journal of f/ic (^ypitu Lore 
SScS (Nevv Series), Jufv 1008, vol. ii. no. 1. fin subsequent 
refere!loes,that journal, which is 

Edinburgh, will be indicated by the ‘etters ./GLA, the new and 
old series being differentiated by ‘ N.S. and O.B. J 
^ JGLS (O S ) January 1880, vol. i. no. o- . , , 

» Other studies in Gypsy antliropology, ai«ck, 
von Steinberg, Blasio, Petersen, and 
Mttard in JGLS (N.S.), July 1908, h 

he also refers to his numerous papers relating to this subject. 

* My SehooU and SchoolmaHters, ch. xvu. 


twenty, dark as a mulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
flexible hair, blaok as jet, hanging down to his eyes, and 
clustering about his checks and neck.’ 

The last reference recalls the coiffure of Tran- 
sylvanian Gyp^ men at the present day, or of 
those seen by Coryat at Nevers, France, in 1608, 
whom he describes as * having exceeding long black 
hair curled.’ * 

The similarity between the Hindu and the 
Gypsy types, pointed out by Hugh Miller, has 
been commented u})on by many >v>riter8, before 
and after his time. Mor is this similarity confined 
to physical cliar^tcveristics ; lor tiie language of 
the Gypsies, essentj.iJly the same in all countries, 
*.4thuugh presenting local variations, is more akin 
to Hindustani than to any otlier living form of 
speech. 

The numerals show this affinity very clearly : 1. yek ; 2. dux ; 

8. trin ; 4. nhtdr ; 6. pantch ; 6. sMv ; 7. efta ; 8. okhto ; 9. enia ; 
10. desk, olc. Many words are ideiitkuil in Romani and Hindu- 
siaiii : e.g. pdni (water), kalo (black), churl (knife), rani (lady 
or queen), nak (nose), and hal (hair). Groome points out that 
the sentence ‘Go, see who knocks at the door,' is in Romani, 
Jd, dlk kfm ekalav^Ui o ouddr, and in Hindustani, Jd, dekh kon 
ehaldya dvdr ko. The two languages present, of course, many 
points of difference, but tiieir kinship is undouhted. When and 
In what locality they began to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown. Groome estimates that there are about one hundred 
Greek words in Romani, and nearly as many Slavic words; 
while there are also a few words of Persian, Armenian, Ru- 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existence of an 
Arabic element is disputed. 

Although there is a common belief that Gypsies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the mo.st part 
a sedentary people, only occasionally allowing no- 
madic tendencies. In tlie ollicial * lieport on the 
Gypsy Problem,* drawn up by Arthur Thesleff in 
1900, and published at Helsingfors in 1901, the 
following definite statements are made with regard 
to the Hungarian division of the race : 

* The number of Gypsies in Hungary amounts to some 280,00(1, 
of whom about nine-tenths are settled, 7^ per cent, belong to 
the uncertain class who have sojourned for some I'onsiderable 
time in one place, and about 9000 are out-and-out wanderers. 
The densest Gypsy population is to be found in Transylvania ; 
there are in the country at least 40,000 Gypsy cluldreu of the 
age for compulsory school -attendance who have not attended 
any school. Of the wliole Gypsy population 61 ’74 per cent, 
dwell in houses, per cent, in earth or straw huts, 8’li6 per 
cent, in tents, and 1'08 per cent, in burrows, the dwelling-houses 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature. Those who are settled often live a more 
miserable life than those who wander, for the latter are, as a 
rule, better off. About 80 per cent, of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their mother-tongue. Of the total number, 92'39 per 
cent, can neither read nor write (the corresponding figure fur 
the population is 46*89 per cent.). There are 0 80 per cent, 
who are independent fanners, 0*92 per cent, servants, and 0*46 
per cent, day-labourers; there are 83,930 male and 16,876 
female Gypsies carrying on trades, principally smiths and metal- 
workers (17,020 men), wood-workers (5f>53), and builders’ work- 
people (15,395 men and women). The musicians, a considerable 
number, form in every sense the highest and most intelligent 
class.’ 2 

Gypsies are more numerous in S.E. Europe than 
elsewnere, and they have existed in that region 
for an unknown period of time. They are speci- 
ally congregated in the territories Ixirderiiig upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. Accorcfing 
to one writer,* there are 600,000 Gypsies in the 
di.strict of the Lower Danube and the Balkan 
Fcninsula, the Gypsy pojmlation of Macedonia 
being remarkable fur its density. For particulars 
as to the Macedonian grouji, this writer refers us 
to Vasil Kuiichev’s Mtikedoniuj a work written in 
Bulgarian (Soi>hia, 1900), 

‘which contains much Information about the Gypsies there 
entirely new to literature. The population and names of all 
the many Gypsy villages are given, and there is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The statistics have 
evidently been prepared carefully. ... It is an authoritative 
work.’ 

1 CtrryaVB Cruditiee, London, 1611 ; see Ixmdon reprint of 
1776, vol. i. p. 54, also ed. 1905, Glasgow. 

s The aliove extrain is from an Eng. tr. of the original Swedish, 
which was made for the Gyptsy Lore Society by Harald Ehren- 
borg and another member of that Society, with subsequent re- 
vision by Arthur Thesleff. This tr. appears in the J&LSQ!S,H.) 
tor 1911-12 (vol. V.). 

» A. T. Sinclair, JGLS (N.6,), vol. i., Jan. 1908, p. 196. 
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Owing to the fact that a certain proportion of 
the Gypsy population is migratory, and also be- 
cause there are many people of mixed blood who 
may be regarded as Gypsies by one enumerator 
but not by another, it is impossible to obtain 
wholly accurate statistics in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the figures vary to an astonishing 
degree. The official census taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of Gypsies in the countries be- 
longing to the Crown of Hungary amounted to 
214,714;* whereas the return of 1900, quoted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. On the other 
hand, the AhnanoLrh de Gotka for 1888 states that 
there were only 79,393 Gypsies in Hungary on 
31st Dec. 1880.® The same authority gives the 
following figures : Rumania, 200,000 Gypsies in 
1876; Servia, ‘29.020 se servent de la langue 
boh^mienne,* in 1884 ; Bulgaria, 37,600 in 1881 ; 
and Eastern Rumelia, 27,190 on 13th Jan. 1885. 
These statistics, notably in the case of Rumania, 
are remarkably at variance with those furnished 
by the Helsingfors report of 1900, wherein it is 
stated that the number of Gypsies in Rumania 
amounts to * perhaps nearly 300,000,* while Servia 
possesses 46,212, and Bulgaria 52,132.* It will be 
noticed that, excepting the Almanach de Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
show an increase which might be explained by the 
assumption that the race has been more prolific 
during the lost generation, possibly owing to an 
improvement in its surroundings. There is, how- 
ever, a sutiicient discrepancy between the reports to 
warrant the conclusion that these statistics can be 
accepted only os approximate. 

The Gypsy populations of several other European 
countries are thus allocated in the Helsingfors 
report of 1900 : Russia, 60,000 ; Finland, 1551 ; 
Poland, 16,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spain, 60,000; and the British Isles, 20,000. A 
‘Statistical Account of the Gypsies in the German 
Empire,’ published by Rudolf von Sowa in 1888,* 
shows that there were then 241 families, consisting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Prussia. 
Although permanent residents, they were not 
sedentary all the year round, but moved about, 
attending the principal fairs in their occupation 
of horse-dealers, musicians, and puppet-show men. 
In most of the other German States there are no 
resident Gypsies, according to von Sowa, although 
Gypsies from other States or countries occasionally 
pass through. Wiirttemberg, however, possessed 
about 100 resident Gyjjsies in 1888 ; while there 
were 53 in Alsace-Lorraine, 24 in Baden, and 17 
in Brunswick. Von Sowa’s statistics appear to 
minimize the number of Gypsies in Germany, if 
one may judge from his statement that ‘ as far^ as 
is known, there are no Gypsy colonies in Bavaria.* 
He adds that ‘the police authorities have the 
strictest orders not to permit Gypsy bands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send them away.’ This 
certainly does not accord with Richard Andree’s 
report on ‘ Die Zmeuner in Bayern,’ “based upon the 
official Ziqeuneromh, Munich, 1905, wherein the 
number ot Gypsies in Bavaria is estimated at 3350. 
It must, therefore, be assumed that von Sowa’s 
fibres, as regards the German Empire, cannot be 
relied upon. 

‘The Gypsy race Is found In every country of Europe, all over 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, Turkestan, Afjzhanlatan, IJeluchiston, 
Siberia, Eirypt, the north coast of Africa, and in r,he Soudan. 
It is 8(iatte^^d throusfhout North and onich of South America. 
Everywhere it is the same Gypsy race and the lani^ua^i^e is the 
same Rnmnni chib fGyi>sy tongue], in different stages of decay, 
and tuodiiied by various environments.' 

1 JGLS (O.S.), vol. il., July 1890, p. 168. 

* /6., vol. Oct. 1888, p. 120. 

» Ib. <N.S.), vol. V., 1911-12, p 8ef. 

* lb, (O.S.), vol. i. pp. 29-8.8 and lU4f. 

* Contributed to Munch, anthrop. (^neMseh.t 84 Nov. 1906. 


The a<5curacy of these statements cannot be ques- 
tioned, although the writer* omits India and 
Australasia from his list. It is scarcely necessary 
to explain that the Gypsies found in America and 
Australasia are not indigenous, and have merely 
gone there from the Old World in modern times. 
But the writer here quoted omits India deliberately. 
In view of the fact that the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omission. The writer’s contention is, however, 
fully deserving of citation, altliough it is opposed 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gypsy is spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the Lower Danube. 

‘As we leave this district, in all directions their numbers 
rapidly diminish, and their lan^age becomes corrupt. East- 
wards, when we reach the territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they 
are very few in number. There are no Indian Gypsies. . . . 
There is no need to go to India to seek the cradle of the Romani 

That there are no Indian Gypsies is too sweep- 
ing an assertion ; nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There are Gypsy -like castes in 
India, but these people would not find themselves 
at home among iCuropean Gypsies. Turkish and 
Welsh Gypsies could easily converse with each 
other, wliereas neither could converse with the 
Gypsy -like castes of India, unless in a most frag- 
mentary way, through the medium of Hindustani, 
a language common to the greater part of India. 
De Goeie of Leyden, who was an eminent Arabic 
scholar, has shown, however, that a great migration 
of Jats or Luris took place from India to I’ersia in 
the 5th cent. A.D., and again in 710 from the same 
district to the valley of the Tigris. Thereafter, 
in the 9th cent., they were brought into the 
(ireek Empire by the Byzantines. De Goeje has 
a very strong case in favour of these people being 
Gypsies. An argument used against him is that 
the Jats still remaining in India do not speak the 
Romani language ; but language is not an infallible 
test of race. Another objection is that there are 
indications of a Gypsy pojmlation in Europe at an 
earlier date than the 9th century. De Goeie’s 
theory is, none the less, of much importance.* 

But the other view has much to say for iteelf. 
It is certainly a pregnant fact that Europe is, at 
the present aay, the seat of the Gypsy race and 
language. It is possible to draw very opposite 
conclusions from this fact, but in any case it cannot 
be ignored. Francis Hlndes Groome • has quoted a 
striking passage, not previously noted by modern 
scholars, from the Itincraria (Cambridge, 1778, 
p. 67) of Symon Simeon, an Irish Minorite friar, 
who visitea Egypt in 1322. There he saw many 
‘ Danubian ’ captives, whom he describes in terms 
which suggest that they belonged to the same 
stock as the modem Gypsies of the Danube : 

* Item sciendum est, quod in saepedictis civitatibus [Alexan- 
dria and Cairo] de omni secta alia ab illoruiu viri niulieres 
lactantes Juvenes et can! pravae venditioni exponuntur ad instar 
bestiarum ; et eig^nantur indiani schismatici et danubiani, qut 
omnes utriusque sexus in colore cum corvis et carbonibus 
multUDi ^participant ; quia hii cum arabis et danubianis semper 
guerrani continuant, atque cum capiuntur redeinptione vel 
venditione evadunt. , . . Praedicti auteni Danubiani, quamvis 
ab Indianis non sunt flgura et colore distincti, tamen ab eis 
distinguuntur per cicatrices longas quas habent in facie et 
cognoscuntur ; comburunt enino sibi cum ferro Ignito facies 
lllas vilisfrimas terribiliter in longuin, credentes se sic flamine 
[? ffanmds} baptizari ut dicitur, et a peccatorum sordlbus igne 
purgari. Qui postqiiam ad legem .Machometi fuerunt conversi 
Christiania deteriores sunt Saracenis, eicut et sunt Rai^aui 
renegati, et plurea molestios inferunt. . . . Item sciendum, 
quod in praefatis civitatibus tanta est eoram multitudo, quod 
oequaquam numerari possunt.' _ , . 

Groome’s comment is as follows : * There is much la this 

1 A. T. Sinclair, JGLS(S,H.), vol. 1., Jan. 1908, p. 198.^ 

9 See the original art in the Proceedings of the KoninklijUu 
Akatijnnie van Wetentehappen of Amsterdam, and Eng. tr. io 
MacRitchie’s Gypsies of India, Loudon, 1886 ; also de Goeje's 
supplementary art. in JGLS (O.S.), vol. il. no. 3, July 1890. 

9 Gypsy Folk-TcUes, Introd. p. xix. 
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fcmajnB obspure ; but it seems clear from it that 
In 1822 there were in Egypt large numbers of captives, male and 
lemale, o d and young, from the Danubiati terniories. They 
were black m crows and coal, and in complexion and features 
difrered little from Indians, except that their faces hore long 
scars produced by burning (? a kind of tatooing, like that of the 
Gypsy women in 1427 at I^aris). On conversion to Mohammed- 
anism these Oanubians were worse to the Christians than the 
Saracens. Were these Danuhians, or some at least of them, 
Ossies, prisoners of war, from the Damibian territories? and 
did some of them buy book their freedom and return to Europe? 
If so, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex- 
plained names “ Egyptian,” “ Gypsy,” “ Gitano,” etc., and of the 
story told by the western immigrants of 1417-84 of renegacy 
from the Christian faith.’ 


The presumption that these Dannbian captives 
were Gypsies is very reasonable. It has already 
been mentioned tliat modern Rumania possesses 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Gypsies, and that 
there is a large Gypsy population in the other 
Danubian territories. No one can point to a time 
when these regions were not inhabited by Gypsies, 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were members of that race. It 
ought to he added that Folydore Vergil, writing 
about 1499, asserts that the Gypsies were all tatued 
— a practice which, in his opinion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry.^ 

Gypsies speak of themselves as Romi or Romani 
{Rom^ Ri3m,t or Romano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as Rotnani-tahavi or -tchila, and 
•tchaia, i.e, * Romany lads and lasses.’ Their 
lan^age is known to them as Romanes, Romani, 
or Uomani-tcMh tongue*). It has been 

more than once suggested that this name of Rom, 
or Roum, is derived from their long residence in 
the Byzantine Empire, formerly known as Roum. 

3 . Occupations.— At the present day, Gypsies 
follow various occupations, modified partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live, 
have long been famous as musicians, and in S.E. 
Europe the hotels, restaurants, and other places 
of puoUc resort are nightly visited by Gypsy bands. 
Everywhere their women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably by means of palmistry. 
The men are equally celebrated os clever horse- 
dealers, and in Southern France and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shearers of 
horses and dogs. Such names as tinker, brazier, 
thaudronnier, and calderar preserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Inoeed, the existing 
bronze- workers of Polish Galicia are all of Gypsy 
race.* The skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is further 
denoted by the Scottish name of caird (Gaelic 
cearefsas* artificer *) ; and by the Montenegrin majs- 
tori (cf. Germ. Meister), given to them because they 
are even yet the only artificers in Montenegro, 
Their occupations in Eastern Europe, as detail^ by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,* are very varied. They 
are stated to be singers, dancers, tight-rope dan- 
cers, puppet-show men, mountebanks, clowns, tale- 
tellers, irnprovisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
boar - leaders, monkey - leaders, smiths, farriers, 
metal-workers, gold - washers, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, boot-makers, agriculturists, 
hangmen, knackers, fortune - tellers, sorcerers, 
quack-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. Ihe 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Hungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in various countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chairs spoons, 
children’s toys, and such like articles. Those of 
Scotland were at one time famous as makers of 
horn spoons, whence their popular name of ‘ homers ; 
and in Scotland they are still known as ‘ muggers on 


1 JGL5^(N.S.), 1911-12, vol. ▼. no. 4, p. Polydore • 

Dt inventoribut rerum, vii. 7, 

* See Paul Bataillard, Lee ^lotars 
tsigemes /mdeurt ert bronze et en kttUm, Paris, 187B , also 
Groome^ Oi " ” 


iganes fondeure en bronze et en ta 
roome, Qypsy Folk^Talee, xxv.-xxvi. 
iJOLS (O.a.), TOI. iL p. 149. 


account of their trade in pottery. Many of the oc- 
cupations already noted are associated with them in 
the Middle Ages, when they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, showmen, mountebanks, jong- 
leurs, hypnotists, quacks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mercenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and showmen they were apparently very 
numerous. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes:^ ‘Many of them 
were Bohemians or Zingari [i.e. Gypsies]. They 
travelled in companies, sometimes on foot, some- 
times on horsebai k and somc^times with some sort 
of a conveyance con!aining the accessories of their 
*af t and a travelling theatre. * Richard A ugustine 
Hay, a Scottish priest of the 16th cent., tells how a 
company of Gypsies used to be the guests of the 
Earl of Koslin every year, occupying two towers in 
Roslin Castle (Midlothian, Scotland) during May 
and J line, when they acted several plays. As these 
towers became known as ‘ Robin Hood ’ and ‘ LitUe 
John,* it may be assumed that they were named 
after the most popular plays.* 

Perhaps the most important of all the occupations 
professed or followed by mediaeval Gypsies is that 
which has yet to he named. They figured con- 
spicuously in the character and attire of religious 
pilgiims, and wore everywhere accepted as such — 
a fact which will receive fuller consideration below. 

The performance of histrionic dances, for which 
Gypsies were noted, can hardly be separated from 
their displays as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High Treasurer of Scotland there is an entry 
of the year 1530, which shows that the sum of forty 
shillings was then paid * to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [Jame.s V.] in Holyrood 
house.’ There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
Provencal sources we learn that, in the mediaeval 
miracle-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
dances are of frequent occurrence. For example, 
the last act of Lope de Vega’s Nacimiento de Christo 
ends ‘ with the appearance of the Three Kings pre- 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, and with 
the worshm and offerings brought by all to the 
new-born Saviour.’* One of the carols sung by 
^anish children on the Day of the Holy mngs 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) opens with the verse : 

* The Gypsy women, who are alwiyi 
The joy of the town -if ate. 

Seeing* the Kings arrive, 

Wish to give them a dance. 

Get read>’ the castaiiuts, Gypsies ; 

The Three Kings have come in at the gate. 

To see the young boy ; 

Chat, ehas, ehas/* 

In a certain Provencal noel the Three Kings them- 
selves are understood to be Gypsies, and they suc- 
cessively foretell the future of the infant Christ by 
the art of palmistry, in ai)proved Gypsy fashion. 
They introduce themselves thus: 

• We are three Bohemians 
Who tell good fortune. 

We are three Bohemians 
Wlio rob wherever we may be; 

Child, lovely and so sw eet, 

Place, place here, the (iross,® 

And each (of us) w'ill tell thee 
Everything that will happen to thee t 
Begin, Janau, however. 

Give him the hand to see. 


1 Manners, Customs, and Dress in the Middis Agss, London, 
1876, p. 230. 

See It. A. Hay, Genealogie of the Sainteolaires of Rosslyn, 
printed from the original MS, and edited by J. Maldment, 
Edinburgh, 1886 (see p. 18H). 

® Q. Ticknor, Hist, of Spanish Literature, London, 1849, voL 
I. p. 26. 

* Intended to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

® Meaning one of the coins used in the Crusades, impressed 
with a cross. A subsequent reference to ‘the white piece ol 
money * implies that it was a silver coin. This is the origin of 
the demand of English and Scottish Gypsies to * cross my hand ‘ 
or * cross my loof.*^ 
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Thou art, from what 1 see. 

Equal to Ood. 

And thou art his Son all wonderful : 

Thou art, from what 1 see. 

Equal to Qod. 

Born for me in the nothingneM : 

Love has mode thee a child 
For all the human race : 

A virgin is thy mother, 

Thou art born without any father ; 

This I see in thy hand. 

Love has made thee a child,* etc. 

After completing their forecast of the Child’s 
destinj, they proceed to examine the hands of 
the Virgin and Joseph, the latter of whom is thus 
addressed : 


* And thou, good old man, 

Who art at the comer of the manger, 

And thou, good old man. 

Wilt thou not that we see thy hand f 
Say, thoti fearest perhaps 
That we should steal that ass 
Which is tied up there? 

We would rather steal the child : 

Place (something) here upon, fair sir, 

We have scarcely drunk (to-day).* 

The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are st^l more unreservedly indicated in an 
Audalucian carol : 

* In the gate of Bethlehem 
The little Gypsies have entered. 

And the new-born child 

Have robbed of his swaddling clothes. 

Rascally Gypsies, 

Faces of olives, 

They have not left the child 
One little rag 1* 

‘How the Blessed Virgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint Joseph fled into Egypt, and how they 
found food and lodging,’ is the title of an Italian 
tract of medifeval origin, wherein a Gypsy woman 
encounters the Holy Family during their flight, 
and oflera them hospitality. 

* 1 have here a little stable, 

Good for the young she-ass ; 

I will now place therein straw and hay t 
Behold a shelter for ye all ! * 

After bidding Saint Joseph to be seated, she 
goes on to foretell the future of the Virgin and 
Child, — ‘for we dear Gypsies can all divine the 
future.* 

These references^ are not the only ones which 
associate Gypsies with Jesus of Nazareth. One 
very persistent tradition is that the nails used at 
the Crucifixion were made by Gypsies, and that 
the race became accursed in consequence. On the 
other hand, the Gypsies of Alsace and Lithuania 
assert that this was not so, and that a woman of 
their people endeavoured to steal the nails from 
the Jews, in order to prevent the Crucifixion. She 
succeeded in stealing one, with the result that only 
three nails remained available, two of which were 
used for the hands, and the remaining nail was 
driven through the feet, which were crossed one 
above the other. Groome comments as follows 
upon this tradition : 

‘This Gypsy counter-legend offers a possible explanation of 
the hitherto unexplained transition from four nails to three in 
oraoiflxes during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Dr. B. 


Morris discusses the change in his Introduction to Legends of 
the Ho\v Rood {Early Eng. Text 1871). There it appears 
that, while St. Gregory Nazianzen, Nonnus, and (he author of 
the Aneren Riwle speak of three nails only, SS. Cyprian, 
Augustine, and Gregory of Tours, Pope Innocent iii., Uuflnue, 
Theodoret, and iElfric speak of four; and that the earliest 
known crucifix with three nails only is a copper one, of prob- 
ably Byiantine workmanship, dating from the end of the twelfth 
century. Now, if the Byzantine Gypsies possessed at that date 
a metidlurgical monopoly, this eruoiflx must, of course, have 
been fashioned by Gypsy hands, when the three nails would be 
ui easily intelligible protest against the calumny that those 
nails were forged by the founder of the Gypey race.’* 

4. History. — From these various references it will 
be seen that the Gypsy race has been interlinked, 
with what justice remains to be ascertained, with 
the earliest events of Christianity. Moreover, evi- 
dence is accumulating which tends to show that 


I Extracted from the fuller accounts in JOLS (0.8. ), vol. i. 
pp. 186-143. and vol. iii. pp. 46-47. 

> Oypty Folk-TaUt, p. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Chris- 
tian pilgrims as early as the 8th cent., and that 
they are referred to in this character by Charle- 
ma^e, in an edict of the year 789.^ They un- 
doubtedly appear as pilgrims at a much later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the noble Tran- 
sylvanian family of Horvath presented forty sheep * to the poor 
pilgrims out of Egj'pt, in order that they, returning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls * ; that in 1418 the Saxon 
Gount of Herrmannstadt, in Transylvania, granted *to the 
people from the Holy Land food and fodder for their horses, 
worth eight denars * ; that in the same year the municipality of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main gave bread and meat to * the wandering 
people from Little Egypt * ; and that in 1419, Andrew, a duke of 
Little Egypt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and bread from the town of MAcon, in Burgundy^ 
Further, a certain * Lord Emaus from Egypt and his two hun- 
dred and twenty comrades * wore voted a sum of money, cori^ 
and poultry by the municipality of Kronstadt, Transylvania, in 
the year 1410. Then, again, in 1420, on St. Andrew’s Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Guelderland, paid six guldens * to the count 
of Little Egypt, with his company, to the honour of God’ ; and, 
at the same time, gave * to the sar^e count and to the Heaven 
women, to the honour of God, a half malder [a corn measure] of 
white bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred herrings.* 

In all these cases, which are only a few selected 
ont of many of the same kind, it is manifest that 
the pilgrims who received these various gifts be- 
longed to the caste known as ‘ Egyptians * or 
Gypsies. That Gypsies actually professed to 1^ 
pilgrims is seen from the statement made by 
Fencer in his Commentarius (1572), wherein he 
asserts that they wore the pilgrim dress.® Aven- 
tinus, who wrote in the early part of the 16th cent., 
complained indignantly that their pilgrim oharac- 
ter gave them a liberty possessed bv no other class. 
‘ Robbing and stealing are prohibited to others, 
under pain of han^ng or beheading, but these 
people have licence for them.’ Aventinus was not 
using the language of exaggeration, for robbery 
and theft were among Uie many characteristics of 
the mediaeval Gypsies. Nevertheless, they sus- 
tained at the same time the r61e of genuine pil- 
grims ; and as such they were supportea by the citi- 
zens and country-folk among whom they travelled. 

In order to understand the situation properly, it 
must be realized that the Gypsies enjoyed Papal 
protection. This is seen from a letter granted in 
1496 by Charles, Count of Egmond, under his privy 
seal, to a certain ‘ Count Martin (inougy, bom of 
Little Egypt,’ in which it is stated that the Pope, 
Alexander VI., had ordained Count Martin and nis 
family and company * to go on pilgrimage to Rome, 
to St. James of Galicia, Compostella, and to other 
holy places.’ To enable this count of Little Egypt 
and his followers to fulfil the Papal injunctions. 
Count Charles of Egmond strictly commanded all 
his representatives throughout his p^rincipality to 
succour and protect the Gypsies. The Count of 
Egmond and all orthodox people were bound by 
their religion to obey the wishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward. The citizens of A miens were 
granted Papal indulgences and pardons because 
they gave alms to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
company of about forty persons who visited their 
town in September 1427. The same kind of reward 
is indicated also in an ordinance of the magistrates 
of Toumai in Hainault, who appealed to the devout 
members of the community to give alms to ‘ the 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his people,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for four or five days in Toumai 
in the last week of March 1429. 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the leaders 
of tiiese Gypsy bands were men of noble birth, 
who received their appointments from the Crown, 
or other supreme power, in the various European 
countries. They have borne many designations — 

I For an exhaustive and scholarly study of this question, see 
an art. by Leo Wiener, in JQhS (N.S.), vol. iii. no. 4, April 191Q, 
pp. 268-276. 

I The passage is quoted in JOLS (O.S.), vol, iii. p. 7* 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl, 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, but belonged 
to the nobUity and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidence obtained from Poland and Lithuania 
is clear and distinct. 

* Prom the sixteenth century till the close of the ei|fhteenth 
the Chancellor Royal nominated a licgpnt of the. from 

among the Polish gentry. These regents were the sunreine 
judges for the Gypsies of the district; they gave laws to the 
Gypsies; they had the right of pur-.shiny the Clvpsies. and of 
levying taxes on them.’ i ‘ With us,' bhn s a Hungarian writer, 2 
‘ the Gypsy captaincy was vested in the nohiliiy of Tranaylvafiia 
and Hungary. The captaincy of the (iipsies has long been 
with us an office of state, combined with which were turn 
praerogativa/nuituH et emolumenta, which the Crown bestowed 
on distinguished persons as a reward of merit, but not on 
Gypsies.* 

In illustration of this statement are two com- 
missions {^ranted in 1557 by Queen Isabella of 
Hungary in favour of two of her courtiers. Lord 
Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, a\’1io were 
^pointed vnyvodes, or rulers, of the CigAns of 
Transylvania.* More than a century before this, 
in the year 1423, tlie Emperor Sigismiind had 
issued a passport to ‘our faithful Ladislaus,* 
vayvode, or baron, of the Cigdiis, in whic.h the 
Emperor commands all the Imperial officials to 
favour and protect the said Count Ladislaus and 
the Cigdns who are subject to him. ‘ And if any 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cigdns, then none of you whomsoever, but Count 
Ladislaus alone, shall have the power of judging 
and acemitting.’^ This, it will he seen, gives the 
Gyp^ Count an authority second only to tliat of 
tlie Emperor himself. It would seem that this 
nobleman represented a family which had held the 
countahip of the Cigdns for several generations. 
This appears from tnree documents of 1326, 1373, 
and 1377, the first of w hich relates to a Domenick 
Czigdni, there styled a nobleman or prince {homo 
regtus). Those of 1373 and 1377 refer to ‘the son 
of Domenick Czigdni ’ and to ‘ Ladislaus Czigdni,^ 
presumably the same individual. The context 
renders it probable that these were ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423.* 

Another Gypsy baron was Antonios Eparchos, 
who is described as a versatile genius, at once 
poet, Hellenist, and soldier, wffio corresponded 
w’ith Melanclithon. In 1540, after the great siege 
of Corfu, the lief of the Gypsies of Corfu was con- 
ferred upon Eparchos as coinpeiisation for his 
losses ana as the rew’ard of his talents. Marmora, 
whose Historia di Corfu was published in 16/2, 
describes the Gypsy barony as ‘ an office of not 
a little gain and of very great honour.’ Ihe juris- 
diction of the haroii extended over the continental 
dependencies of Corfu, as well as over the Gypsjes 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
appears to have been Giudice e Capitano delh 
Acinganif ‘Judge and Captain of the Gypsies. 
At tfie close of the 14th cent, the feudum Acinga- 
norum, or Gypsy barony, was possessed by Gianuli 
de Abitabufo, from whose family it afterwards 

passed to the house of Goth.® i.u * au 

From these references it wall be seen that the 
counts and earls ‘of IJttle Egypt, whose occa- 
sional visits to one part of Europe or another are 
chronicled in various archives, were not men of 
Gypsy blood. They were members of the upper 
climes of Europe, who were appointed by their 
respective governments to these Gypsy baronies, 

1 Zielinski, in JGLS{0.^.1 vol. ii. p 

a Emil Thewrewk de Ponor. t6. pp. U^lOO- 

8 H. M. Q. Grellmann, Dissertation on the Gipwef, Baperi 

• Broome Gypsy FoVe^TaUs, p. xix f . ; Carl Hopf, ^ 
Mnwanderung *der ^geuner ip" 

£8; W. Miller, The Latins m the Levant, London, iwus, pp. 

122,6891. 


as a distinction and a rew'ard. Their revenues 
w'ere mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects were bound to pay to them, 
although they hod apparently other sources of 
profit. One thing clear is that, when they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled subsisted u()on the gifts which they looked 
for — and not in vain — from the people among 
whom they sojourned. This w'os because they 
bore the cliaract cr of pilgrims, to w hom it was a 
pious duty to give alms. 

’riie niedhnvtil Gypsies constituted therefore a 
system, and not merely a race — an organization 
vihich had its ramilieations all over Kurojie, and 
which lield a position that all the secular and 
religious authorities recognized. To analyze the 
component parts of that organization, and to en- 
deavour to solve the problem of its origin, is 
outside the scope of this article. A close investi- 
gation of the causes and efi'ects of the Crusades 
{q.v.) forms the first step in such a study. No 
very great weight can he attached to the single 
assertion of a French Gypsy soldier in 1628, that 
his people came into l^rance under the French 
kings at the time of the Crusades, notably under 
St. Louis (1252).^ Indeed, that assertion conflicts 
with the belief already referred to, tliat Gypsies 
figured as Christian iiilgrims as early as the reign 
of Charlemagne. But it is evident that the 
Gypsies of the 15th cent, availed themselves of 
the privileges of pilgrims and Crusaders, and par- 
ticularly of those possessed by the I'emplars and 
Hospitallers. A concrete instance of this is seen 
in the case of ‘Lord Emaus from Egypt and his 
two hundred and twenty comrades,’ who were so 
hospitably received at iCronstadt, Transylvania, 
in 1416. Emails, or Eniniaus, is in Jud«ca, not in 
Egypt ; and Enimaus was formerly a Commandery 
of the Hospitallers. The Lord Emuiaus of the 

{ rear 1186 was a certain Harth^leniy, who, with 
lis comrades, enjoyed precisely the same privileges 
as those accorded to the Lord Emmaus of 1416. 
That is to say, he and his company were entitled 
to travel about Europe, living on the countries 
through which tlicy passed, all on the strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of pil- 
grims. As recently as 1528, the Grand Master 
appealed successfully to the Pope and the Emperor 
against the attempt made by the Duke of 8avoy 
to exact money from the Grand Master and his 
company for their food and lodging when passing 
through Savoy. Thus, the position occupied by 
the people popularly called ‘ Egyj/tians ’ was 
identical with that of the Hosjutallers. This 
identity can I>e seen in other respects, such as 
exeinj/tion from military duty to the country in 
which they lived, and freedom from its taxation. 
Perhaps the most notable link is the use of the 
sira of the Cross as a mark of union.* 

Even if the Gypsies had been quiet and peace- 
able people, their assumed right to exact food and 
money from others would have rendered them a 
burden to the general population of Europe. But, 
as they travefied in large coinjianies, tlieir men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, when necessary, 
the situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and lower classes. Consequently, in 
all the countries of Europe, edicts were passed for 
the suppression or the expulsion of the ‘ Egyptians.* 
On the other hand, the lei^ers of those ‘ Egyp- 
tians* were men of noble birth, legally appointed 
by the State to their position of regent, baron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
inoome and many privileges. It was therefore 
to their advantage that the laws against ‘Egyp- 

1 JGX5(N.8.), vol. ill. no. 8, Jsn. 1910, p. 288. 
s Van Elven, JGLS (0.8. ), voL iii., Jan. 1892, p. 187. 
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tians * should be nullified as far as possible. The 
result of these opposing interests was that, for 
several centuries, the European countries oscillated 
between the enactment of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending the Gypsy system, and the very 
perpetuation of that system by the continued 
filling- up of vacancies in the Gypsy baronies. 

France furnishes an excellent illustration of this («enflicting 
state of things. In 1589 an edict was issued in the king's name 
forbidding any Gypsies to enter the country, and ordering those 
then within it to leave without delay. Nevertheless, it appears 
that in 1545 there were no fewer than 40UU Gypsy men in 
France, all capable of bearing arms. Furtlier, in 1600, and 
again in 1600, the Gypsies received notice to quit France — with 
two months' grace in the former instance and one month's in 
the latter. In spite of all tiiis, it was found necessary in 1682 
to issue a royal declaration 'Oontre les Buh6miens, leurs 
femmes et enfans, et ceux qui leiir donnent retraite.’ This last 
clause refers to certain of the French nobility and lords- 
justiciary, who :>ie accused of giving shelter to the Gypsies 
in tlieir tyxstlcs and mansions, in defiance of Acts of Parliament 
expressly forbidding them to do so. They are now ordered 
once more to desist, under pain of losing their fiefs and 
offices, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey. 1 

EventuaUy, but only after the lapse of centuries, 
the Gypsy system was completely suppressed. In 
the course of the struggle, tiiousands of Gypsies 
were executed, banished, or imprisoned ; and t!ieir 
surviving representatives are, with few exceptions, 
inofl'ensive members of the community in which 
they live. The problem of the Gypsy system and 
the Gypsy race still awaits a completely satis- 
factory solution ; but a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to throw light upon the origin of the 
race. 

It may be added that the country known as 
* Little Egypt’ was probably the Holy Land, in the 
first instance, and, in later times, the territories 
retained by the Crusaders in Greece and the islands 
of the I-«evant. 

5. Religion. — The question of the religion of the 
Gypsies is somewhat involved. Their over-lords 
during the Middle Ages were undoubtedly Chris- 
tian. The Genoese family of the Abitabu’li, their 
successors of the house of Goth, and, at a later 
date, Antonios Eparchos, the correspondent of 
Melanchthon, all of whom were in turn Barons of 
the Gypsies of Corfu, could not have been anything 
else tnan Christian. The same can be said of the 
noble Hungarian family represented in 1423 by 
Count Ladislaus, who then held the office of vayvode^ 
or baron, of the Cig^ins. Similar examples are 
Lord Balatsi de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, who 
belonged to the court of Queen Isabella of Hungary, 
by whom they were created vayvodes of the Cigdns 
of Transylvania in 1557. All of these were non- 
Gypsies upon whom the office of vayvode was 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in the case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies who died in 
the 16th century. The monument of one of them 
was placed in a little monastery beside Schloss 
Fiirstenau, a castle of the Counts of Erbach, in the 
Odenwald. The epitaph was to this etlect ; * 1445 
years after the birth of Christ our Saviour, on St. 
Sebastian’s evening, died the high-bom lord. Lord 
Fanuel, duke in Little Egypt, and Lord of Hirach- 
horn in the same country.i’ * Lord Fanuersarms were 
emblazoned on his tomb — a golden eagle crowned, 
with a stag-horn for crest, above a crowned helmet. 
The Swabian chronicle recounts further how, in the 
year 1498, at Ffortzen, * there died the well-bora 
Lord John, Free Count out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful.’ 
Both of these references* testify clearly to noble 
birth and Christian faith. The case of Count 
Martin Gnougy, ‘ born of Little Egypt,’ who was 
commanded by Fope Alexander VI. to go on pilgrim- 

1 For thetie references, see JQLS (O.S.), vol. iii,, 1891-92, 
P* 228. and (N.S.), vol, v., 1911-12, pp. 813-316. 

. ..L .F the AnnaU* Suevici ol M. Orusius, Frankfort, 

1596, li. 384, 610. 


age, about the year 1496, is perhaps not quite so 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope would enjoin upon any but a Christian the 
duty of pilgrimage to various holy places in Europe. 
The religion of the Gypsy rulers, Giereiorc, may 
be regarded as certainly Christian. That of the 
Gypsies themselves, in some instances, falls within 
the same category. Mention has been made of 
Symon Simeon, an Irish friar, who visited Candia 
in Crete in 1 322, and who there saw * a race outside 
the city, following the Greeks’ rite,’ whom he 
describes in terms that clearly indicate Gyiisies, 
Consequently, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gypsies belonged to the Eastern or Greek Church. 
The same friar also refers to numerous Danuhian 
captives in Alexandria and Cairo, apparently 
Gypsies, who had been converted to Muhammadan- 
ism by their captors. What was their previous 
religion? The Danube territories formed then a 
part of Christendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that those Danubian captives were previously 
Christians, there is, on the other hand, no evidence 
that they were not. The presumption is that they 
were Christians in name, il not in fact. The whole 
history of the Gypsies points to this conclusion. 
It was because they were accepted as Christian 
pilgrims that they received alms, to the honour of 
God, and free quarters in all the countries of 
Europe. They wore the pilgrim dress, and the 
cross was their chief symbol. When they had to 
retreat before superior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religious houses. No fewer thsin 
three hundred Gypsies found shelter in the Augustin 
Convent at Plainpalais, Geneva, in 1632, when they 
I had to give way before the attacks of the populace 
I and the town officials. Moreover, when twenty of 
I their numl)er were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were speedily pardoned and released, prooter 
Deum. Martin del Rio tells of a similar incident 
in Spain, apparently in the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus Chnsti Day, 1584, when the Gypsies took 
refuge in ‘the magnificent mansion and hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them were repulsed 
by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sudden, 
and 1 know not how, everything was hushed up.’ 
Neither the Augustin friars nor the Knights of 
St. James would have so championed the Gypsies 
had they been strange and unknown pagans. Nor 
would either of these fraternities have exerted 
themselves to protect a crowd of the ordinary 
citizens of Geneva or Santiago from the con- 
sequences of their turbulent behaviour towards 
the city officers. 

There is no better testimony to the Christianity, 
nominal or real, of the Gypsies than that afiorded 
at the Church of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, in 
the He de la Carnar^ue, Bouches-du-Rhfine. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annually celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the crypt of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gy]>sies, because here is the shrine of Saint 
Sara of Egypt, whom they regard as their patron 
saint. 

The Gypsies, to the number of eeveral hundreds, begin to 
arrive as early as the 22nd of May, and throuj.'hout the night of 
*.i4th-25lh May they keep watch over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the 25tli they take their departure. This custom, which is 
in full force at the present day, has continued for at least lour 
or five centuries ; for M. Kibon, cur6 at Les Saintes Maries, 
states (1907) that the votive offerings of the Gypsies, still 
preserved in the crypt, date back to about the year 1460. Since 
that date, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
as Christians. 

Many other statements might be adduced which 
show the Gypsies, past and present, in the light of 
orthodox Cnristians, punctilious in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christianity. 

On the other hand, evidence of another kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt of Lee Saintec 
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Maries itself suggests an opposite view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests upon 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mitlira ; that the 
Gypwes of that neiLdibourhood, who are known 
as ‘Cara^tues’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting the Camargue ; and that their 
cult IS really the Mithraic worship of fire and water 
upon which the veneration of Saint Sara is super- 
imposed.! Even this fact, however, if it be a 
fact, does not wholly difterentiate them from the 
worshippers in the church above, because a critical 
analysis of modern Christian ritual, in some of its 

§ bases, at any rate, reveals aflinity with, or 
erivation from, the ritual of earlier faiths. De 
I’Hoste Ranking points out^ that what Wlialocki 
describes as a Hungarian Gypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the ordinary ceremony of the Oithodox 
Greek Church.* Tliis statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled, 'j'lie 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Easter, and 
Holy Week are high seasons among the Tran- 
sylvanian (Jypsies. This docs not necessarily show 
that the Gypsies are Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christian era. 

In his monograph on the ‘ Korins and Ceremonies* 
practised by (iypsies,® K. O. Winsledt has brought 
together a mass of curious information on tliis 
subject. Here, again, there is the same difficulty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc- 
tively Gypsy custom. For example, 

‘The Gypsies of Roussillon hold a feast in honour of the dead 
on All Saints’ eve ; but the ceremony — burning tapers — seems 
to be borrowed from their Christian ncififhbours.’ 


With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Itungarian Gypsies, Winstedt further observes ; 
‘Exactly how much of this is purely (Sjpsy ritual, and how 
much is due to borrowings from the superstitions of the inter- 
mixture of Slav, Hungarian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and 
Turkish races in that quarter of the world, it would be difficult 
to say.' 

Even the practice of constituting marriage by 
the simple act of jumjiing over a liroomstick, \vhich 
appears to have been at one time a usage amoug 
Gypsies, is not solely an attribute of these people, 
for there are survivals of such a custom among the 

{ leasantry of Austria, Germany, and the Nether- 
ands.^ itanking ind icates another parallel instance 
when he writes : 

‘The great festival among the Transylvanian Gyiisies Is St. 
George’s Day, “ Green George,” os he is called. The chief figure 
of the feast ‘is a lad who from head to foot is covered with green 
leaves, twigs, and flowers, and hence is called “Green George,” 
obviously our “Jack in the Green.”’® 

This is the spring festival observed among the 
Gypsies of Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, as 
described by Kopernicki.'’ But the point is that, 
as Ranking justly remarks, it is also the same as 
the May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in Fhigland and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
‘ Jack in the Green * is tlie principal liguro.’ The 
Gypsies, therefore, have no special claim to thi.s 
custom, which is or was common to the whole of 
Europe. It is the ancient celebration of the yearly 
re-birth of vegetation in spring-tinie, as observed 
in the Roman Floralia and tlie kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ‘ holly-boy ’ and ‘ ivy-girl,’ which 
used to figure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites.* Groome s state- 
ment,* that ‘ there is, or was lately, actual idolatry 
I For the above references to Les Salutes Maries, see JGLS 
(N.S.), vol. 1. no. 1. July 1907, pp. 92-95, and vol. i. no. 4, April 

and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. no. 2, I/>ndon, 1012, 

**’8*5(OZ/5f(N.S.), vol. ii. no. 4, April 1909, pp. 338-306. 

4 Ib. vol. V. no. 3, 1911-12, p. 23:) f . ; E. Samter, Geburi, Hochzexi, 
und Tod, Leipzig and lierliu, 1911, p. 35. 

6 Qppsy Oftid Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. no. 2, p. 60. 
«JGL5(O.S.). October 1891. rqq 

7 Hone, Every-Day Book, London, 1838, vol. i. cols. 683-686, 

and vol. ii. col. 677. „ _ _ 

« OED, «.e. * Holly.' * Oypey Folk-Tatee, p. Ixxiii. 
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— tree-worship— among German Gypsies,* might be 
held to indicate an absolutely pagan cult. The 
fir, the birch, and the mulberry-tree are specified 
as the respective syiiibols of the Old Prussian, the 
New Prussian, and the Hanoverian Gypsies.* 
Once more, however, it has to be noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces or it being still discernible 
among tue peasantry down to our own times.* 
Indeed, not only among the peasantry and in past 
times ; as witness the solemnity of decorating 
churches with holl^ and mistletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

Considerations such as these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the chief dill'erence in 
religious matters lietween ordinary Europeans and 
the Gypsies of Europe is that the latter have con- 
sorved in a greater measure than Uie former the 
pagan practices once common to all Euro[>eans. 

In a communication made to the Orientalisrhc 
Gr,stellsc.haft (Berlin) in 1888, Solf rejiresents the 
19th cent. Gypsies of Germany as (toinbining a 
religious code of their own with Christian pro- 
fession and practice. 

‘ A “ captain ” presides over each tribe. He is elected for 
seven years. His powers are both regal and sacerdotal. He 
marries, divorces, excommunicates, and reconciles those who 
have forfeited honours and privileges. Nearly all the marriages 
are celebrated on Whitsunday, (jreat care is taken at present 
to avoid marriages between the degrees prohibited ny the 
German law, although they are otherwise allowable by Gypsy 
custom and tradition. Adultery is exceedingly rare, arid is 
punished with severity. The children are baptized, and hand- 
some presents are always expected from the god-parents. If a 
child is born while they are lodging near a village, they usually 
take him to the parish church tor baptism. They wear no 
mourning at a death. Solf describes the Gypsy as “ full of 
piety.”’* 

The term Heiden, or ‘ Heathen,* so often applied 
to Gypsies in Western Europe during past cen- 
turies, would seem to denote that they were not 
regarded as Christians. When, in 1429, the town 
of Arnhem, in Guclderland, gave six guldens ‘ to 
the count of Little Egypt, with his company, to 
the honour of God,’ aud, on the same day, a 
quantity of food and drink * to the same count and 
bo the Heathen women, to the honour of God,* a 
difference in religion l>etween the count and the 
Heathen women ^pcars to be implied. Never- 
theless, the name Heiden, or ‘ Heathen,’ was used, 
on at least two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion. One of the.se instances 
occurs in Ju stinger’s Burner Chronik. Bataillard, 
who cites the passage,* points out that JusLiiiger 
was recorder of the town of Bern, and that his 
chronicle runs from 141) to 1421. In 1419 he makes 
the following entry : 

* Regarding the baptized Heathen. In this year there came 
to Basel, Zurich, Bern, and Solothurn more than two hundred 
baptized heathen [IJeidm]\ tliey were from Eg\]>t, pitiful, 
black, niieerable, with women and children ; and they canijiod 
before the town [Bern] in the fields, until a proliiTiition was 
issued, because they bail become intolerable to the inhabitants 
on account of their thefts, for they stole all they could. They 
had dukes and enrls among them, who wore good silver heUs 
\tiUbrin Gurteln], and who rode on horseback ; the others were 
poor and wretched. They wandered from one country tio 
another ; and they had a safe-conduct from the King of the 
Romans.* 

Here, it will be seen, the term ‘ Heathen * is 
applied to people who were admittedly Christian 
by religion. The other similar instance is that 
aiforded by the Staats-Archiv of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on 13th June 1423 a payment of 
one gulden was made ‘to two heathens \zwein 
hey den} who had become Christians.* There is 
practically no doubt that in all uhese instances — 
at Bern in 1419, at Basel in 1423, and at Arnhem 

1 JGLS (O.S.), vol. i. p. 61, quoting Solf. 

* See Frazer, GB'^, 1^0, i. 106, 224, etc. ; A. Xiang, Myth, 
Ritual, ami Relinion, new ed., London, 1889, ii. 289, 264. 

» Quoted in JGLS(O.S.)^ vol. i. p. 61. 

* JGLS (O.8.), vol. i. p. 282. 
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in 1429— the people denominated ‘ heathen * were 
Gypsies. Those referred to in 1419 and 1423 are 
distinctly stated to have professed the Christian 
faith. Notwithstanding this, they continued to be 
styled * Heathens,’ as a racial name. It is ex- 
tremely probable, therefore, that the term was so 
understood when used at Arnhem in 1429, and that 
those * Heathen women’ professed Christianity. 
Indeed, it is very unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have bestowed substantial benefits 
upon avowed pagans. 

There is obviously much room for speculation as 
to the religion of the rank and file among the 
‘Egy ntians,’ or ‘ Heathens.’ If they were not 
actually members of the Christian Church, they, 
at any rate, passed themselves off as Christian 
pil^ms, sustaining that character not only by 
their dress, but also by their observance of Chris- 


tian rites, as in the Church of Les Saintes Maries. 
To what extent they also followed heathen practices 
cannot be ascertained. 

Litkratcrk. — A Gypsy BibliographVf by George F. Black, 
issued by the Gypsy Lore Society in 1909 (new ed. 1914), mentions 
almost every work upon this subject published up to date. It 
is found in the leading libraries of Europe and America. Those 
to whom that work is not accessible may be referred, for his- 
torical information, to the following: H. M. G. Grellmann, 
Die Zigeuner^ Dessau and Leipzig, 17S3 [liaper*8 Eng. tr., 
Disssriatum on the Gipsies, London, 1787] ; C. HopI, Die 
Einwanderung der Zigeuner in Europa^ Gotha, 1870; P. 
Bataillard, Sur lee Origines dee Boh^niens ou Tsiganee, Paris, 
1876. For ethnography, languages, and history, see A. F. Pott, 
Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien. Halle, 1844-46 ; F. Mik- 
losich, Ueber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa's, Vienna, 1872-80. F. H. Groome’s Introd. 
to his Gypsy Folk-Tales, Ijondon, 1899, contains a comprehensive 
survey of the whole question. The Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Series), issued at 21a Alfred Street, lAverpbol, con- 
tinues to furnish the most recent results obtained by modem 
scholars. DAVID MACKiTCHIK. 
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HABIT. — In its most general acceptation, habit 
denotes a persistent readiness in certain phenomena 
to recur, which has been acquired by repeated re- 
currence. Here readiness is to be understood as 
including not merely ease or facility, but also a 
tendency or impulse. Habitual readiness is thus 
distinguished, on the one hand, from a readiness 
that is transient; on the other hand, from a per- 
sistent readiness that is inborn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctively as instinct The 

distinction between habit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thought to be so absolute as was in 
former times generally supposed. Empiricism, in- 
deed, has 
distinction. 

Mill may be taken as the last representative, 
generally held that most, if not all, instincts are 
habits formed by each individual, but at a period 
so early in life as to have left in memory no traces 
of their formation. But this older form of the 
empirical theory has completely given way before 
the ideas of evolutionism. At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instincts are in their 
ultimate analysis reduced to habits, they are still 
admitted to be inborn in the individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indefinite period in the life of preceding generations. 
Empiricism includes in its theory not only instinc- 
tive impulses to action, but also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 2-|-2aE4, or tnat two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
Avhich has become so hrmly fixed that it can no 
longer be resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganic world. For instance, 
W. James speaks of * the habits of an elementary 
particle of matter,* and describes *the laws of 
Nature as immutable habits which the different 
sorts of elementary matter follow’ {Principles of 
Psychology^ vol. i. p. 104 ; cf. Radestock’s Habit 
and its Importance in Education, p. 32). These 
th^rles carry us into the general problems of 
philosophy, and it is the ethical significance of 
habit with which we have specially to do. For 
our purposes there is no gain, but rather a loss of 
scientific perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
habit as is done by the theories in question. For, 
even if the unalterable necessities of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can be with 


long endeavoured to break down the 
The older empiricists, of whom J. S. 


any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
as they are unalterable within the range of all 
scientific experience, they lack the essential char- 
acter of habits ; they cannot even be identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incapable 
of modification. The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an effect of alterations going on in living 
things ; it is an aspect of organic growth. Conse- 
quently, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, habit 
cannot be engendered in inorganic things. * For 
instance, the stone, which by nature moves down- 
wards, cannot acquire the habit of moving upwards, 
not even if one tried to give it the habit by throwing 
it up ten thousand times ; nor could hre form a 
habit of moving downwards ; nor could anything 
else with a nature of one sort be made to take on 
another from habit’ [Elh. Nic. ii. 1. 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili- 
ties in the inorganic world. Folded paper returns 
readily to its folds. A lock or an engine works 
more ea.sily after being u.scd for a wliile. The 
fittest analogy of all is proliably to be found in the 
improvement of a violin that lias been played by a 
ma.ster. In all these cases the acquired facility is 
associated not with elementary particles, but with 
complex combinations of mutter ; the material of 
the violin is even an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with habit is superficial 
at the best. It has no connexion with any process 
of organic growth. 

As an organic process, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable world. Thus the modifications 
which may be develojied in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural adaptation to a new environ- 
ment are of the nature of a real habit. More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are the 
numerous aptitudes which animals can be trained 
to form. In man also the most spiritual halfits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be affected by 
the uniformity of their action during the formation 
of a habit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they supply,^ and thus the 
growing organs will receive a peculiar structure, 
adapted to the actions repeatedly performed. The 
fact is that often after prolonged effort we con- 
tinue to feel the beat of the blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and muscular movement 
which the effort called forth, long after tlie effort 
itself has ceased. This ell’ect is experienced not 
only iu the sensatioiis of actif e effort, hut also in 
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the so-called passive sensations. A din thrills in the 
ears of many persons after a long railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon in 
vision. It thus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perhaps also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is in organic beings 
a natural adaptability to the alterations of organic 
structure involved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological interpretation of the 
fact that habitual actions are done with a certain 
unconsciousness ; that is to say, though we may 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, we fail to note consciously the separate 
actions in the series. When we l>egin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
slowly, deliberately, and with an amount of efiort 
that 18 often even painful. Gradually with repeti- 
tion the slow and deliberate elibrt disappears, and 
the actions are performed with an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of consciousness. 
For, to attain distinct consciousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of time 
before being supplanted by another. Consequently, 
if one activity is in experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest that 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
in consciousness, and the activity suggested alone 
appears. This process can be traceu all through 
intellectual life, and is specially familiar in the 
perception of the external world. The fact per- 
ceived is always suggested by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
escapes attention, and the fact perceived appears 
like an object of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of great service in practical life also. For 
feelings that might, if indulged, obstruct or even 
paral^yze active exertion may come to be habitually 
associated with some such exertion. They will 
then serve merely to suggest and stimulate the 
activity with which they have been habitually 
associated without obtruding themselves into con- 
sciousness at all, or at least in a manner to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would be 
helpless if they indulged their natural sympathy 
at the sight or a painful wound, may train their 
sympathetic feelings to prompt at once the measures 
necessary for relief and cure. On the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, however amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual excess 
of sensibility which is commonly described os 
scntiTnsntcdUy or scntiTnentalism, This almost 
inevitably entails an enfeeblement of character; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in checking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the senti- 
ment into habitual association with some form of 
practical effort (James, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. i. p. 125 f.). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long series ; and, 
when by frequent repetition they succeed one an- 
other with great rapidity, they become no longer 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi- 
nating consciousness of them all taken together. 
Thus vibrations of the atmosphere, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distincUy, 
but form a single tone ; and many striking optical 
effects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa- 
tions rapidly succeeding one another. In the same 
way actions, originally done with conscious eflbrt, 
may by habitual training cease to be individually 
distinguishable, leaving in consciousness merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they were performed by the organs called into 
play without atl’ecting the highest centres of con- 
scious life. 

An interesting Illustration of this phenomenon is given by 
Miiller in his AuUfbiography (p. 218 f.). The printer in 


Oxford who set up the Rigveda In Sanskrit knew nothing 
even of the alpliatiet of that ianj^iiage. But. though it contains 
some 300 characters, he sometimes detected mistakes which 
Muller himself had overlooked, lie explained this by saying 
that his arm soon formed (terlam habits of movement in accord' 
anue with the common combinations of letters, and felt Bome> 
thing unusual in wrong combinations, just as it might feel the 
combination As to be wrong in English 

Even the higher nerve-centres in the brain ex- 
hibit the same resulL at times. Complicated 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall bcl<»w the verge of consciousness. 
From the physiological point of view this sort of 
activity is described as unconscious cerehraAion 
(see Carpenter’s Mental Physiology, ch. xiii. ). 

In iU psychological as distinguished from its 
physiological aspect, habit is connected with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
haliit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 
nhenomena that have been frequently associated. 
Now, among other facts connected with this pro- 
cess it is a familiar law that phenomena ore more 
readily suggested in proi)ortion to their original 
intensity and to the frequency with which they 
have been repeated. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the influences mainly called 
into play in the formation of habits. Sometimes 
a new habit seorns to spring into full development 
all at once, under the iinimlse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock in conscious 
experience may suddenly produce such organic 
changes as in ordinary circumstances are the re- 
sult of very gradual modifications. This effect 
may be met with in all spheres of mental life, but 
it 18 peculiarly striking in the great moral and 
religious cliange coiiimonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden this change may 
appear at times, its suddenness is more appa- 
rent than real. Possibly it has been prepared oy 
subconscious processes that have been going on for 
some time before and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of consciousness (E. I). Star buck, The Psy- 
chology of Eeligion, London, 1899, pp. 105-113; W. 
James, Varieties of Eeligious Experience, New York, 
1902, p. 23(5 f.). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence are seen in other regions of 
mind shows that sudden conversions are not out 
of harmony with the laws of mental life (Starbuck, 
op. cit. ch. xi.). But, however valunble a sudden 
and violent shock may l>e as an initial impulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value apart from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated. An 
intense excitement finds its worth mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so that we cannot escape from it, and 
thus it determines the current of our life ; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. But without this 
continued recurrence of an intense impression its 
original intensity would not prevent it from being 
grs^ually, in some cases even rapidly, efl'aced. It 
IB a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must be kept in continued 
practice, else they are apt to be supplanted by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness with which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die away if they are not kept in life Iw 
practice ; and any peculiar variety of plants tenda 
to lose the distinctive habits deveitmed by culture, 
and to revert to its wild type if it is left un- 
cultivated. This fact bears with eminent signifi- 
cance on the training of the moral and religious 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
enthusiasm is apt to imagine that the habits of the 
new life are already acquired. He does not realize 
that he has only been bom anew, and that there 
is a long process of growth before him still, ere he 
can reach the stature of spiritual manhood. It 
is not therefore surprising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling proportion of relapses after 
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Bpiritaal changes produced by the violent excite- 
ments of revivalism, when compared with the pro- 

S ortion amon^ cases where conversion has been 
ne to the ordinary unexciting religious culture of 
home and church and Sunday school (Starbuck, 
op, cit. p. 170). For moral and religious habits 
must be trained by the same organic process by 
which all life is evolved ; and it is an interesting 
fact that the Great Teacher draws His favourite 
parables and metaphors for illustrating the develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God from the processes 
of organic CTowth in Nature. It is the organized 
structure developed by a process of growth that 
distinguishes habitual goodness from a goodness 
that 18 due to any transitory impulse. ‘One 
swallow does not make spring,*^ as Aristotle puts 
it in illustrating the necessity of trained habit to 
genuine virtue (Eth, Nic. i. 7. 16) ; and Hosea (6^) 
had long before denounced the futility of a good- 
ness that is transient as a morning cloud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the moral life : 

*The sin that practice bums into the blood, 

And not the one dark hour which brings remorse, 

Shall brand us after, of whose fold we be ' 

(Tennyson, Merlin and Vivitn). 

While habit is thus not to be confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distinguished from those impulses that are inborn. 
But we have seen, further, that this distinction is 
not so sharp as was at one time supposed. Possibly 
instinct may itself be but a habit earlier formed, 
and thus embedded in the primitive structure of 
living things. But, whatever its origin, we now 
see that the processes which constitute life can, by 
a prolonged uniformity of action, produce a new 
organic structure giving a habitual readiness of 
the same kind as the instinctive. For this reason 
habit is commonly spoken of, in a phrase which 
has long been proverbial, as a second nature. It 
is, moreover, a lamiliar experience in common life, 
confirmed by scientific observation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man’s own habitual 
action, may overbear the instincts of his original 
nature. For instincts are by no means beyond 
reach of the changes going on in life. On the 
contrary, not only do they require the stimulus of 
a proper environment to be called into activity in 
the first instance, but, even if roused in this way, 
they may afterwards be completely supplanted by 
counteractive habits. Numerous illustrations of 
this will be found in Spalding’s celebrated article on 
‘ Instinct ’ in MacmUlan's Magazine for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xi. to xvi. inclusive) 
on ‘Instinct’ in G. J. Homanes’ Mental Evolution 
in AnhnalSt London, 1883 ; see also C, Lloyd 
Morgan’s A wma/ Life and Intelligence^ do. 1890-91, 
eh. XI. on ‘ Habit and Instinct.’ It thus appears as 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
impression, were to be found in the original start 
which it gives to the process of forming a habit. 

But, if the mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the changing 
exigencies of life, it would be pr^osterous to deny 
to man a similar adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s superiority to the mere animal is to be 
found mainly in his superior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to be interpreted as meaning, what 
is too commonly assumed, that Nature guides the 
lower animals oy the instincts with which she 
endows them, while she leaves man to the direc- 
tion of his own intelligence. Both statements are 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
those modifications of instinct which have been 
referred to above are intelligent adaptations by an 
animal to a new situation. On the other hand, it is 
a mistake to suppose that man is distinguished from 
the lower animals by the comparative poverty of 
his mstincts. Bo far from this being the case, his 


superiority is to be found in a richer endowment of 
natural impulses (James, Principles of Psychology, 
vol. ii. pp. 393, 441) as well as in a power of more 
varied and more intelligent adaptability to unfore- 
seen contingencies. But the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animals, become persistent in- 
fluences only by being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which man is 
endowed are opposed to one another, and it is 
environment and training that determine which 
of the opposing instincts is to become the habitual 
influence (James, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus i>oints to the conclusion which common ob- 
servation had long ago reached, that every man is 
what he is more by trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is ‘ a creature of habit,’ ‘ a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley jmts it in a phrase 
which has become almost proverbial, ‘ a bundle of 
habits’ {Moral and Political Philosophy, bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
the aim of all education. The capacity for form- 
ing habits constitutes educability. This capacitv, 
as we have seen, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it means the power of forming new organic struc- 
tures ; psychologically it is tiie power of associ- 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another in the order in wdiich they have been 
associated. Both these powers constitute a natural 
endowment in which men differ greatly from one 
another. Some men are of weak formative power, 
hardly able to fix new organic changes, to make 
new associations cohere by any amount of repeti- 
tion. They remain characterless beings to the 
end. In every sphere of life they represent the 
feeble types. ‘ Mr. Pliable ’ never takes on any 
persistent habit. The original endowment of men, 
liowever, varies not only in its general nature, but 
also in its Bi)ecial directions. Each individual can 
usually form a certain kind of habit with ease, 
w'hile he may be practically incapable of forming 
others. This gives to every one his peculiar bent, 
his indoles. 

It thus appears that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may be produced in a man’s original nature 
by the second nature of habit. On tlic theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely im- 
movable ; even the distinctive organic striK-ture of 
new species has been evolved by a modifying pro- 
cess similar to that by which habits are formed, 
through a process so slow that it must have ex- 
tended over incalculable moiis of cosmic histoiy. 
But there are two facts -which must be recognized. 
On the one hand, all experimentation by man 
roves that there is a limit to the variations which 
e can produce in himself or in animal and vegetable 
organisms. On the other hand, however, instances 
of appalling moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral triumph make us hesitate about 
any sweeping assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no fixed quantity. Apparently it varies 
in different individuals, and probably in the same 
individual at different periods of growth. Coii- 
seauently it is difficult to define the relative 
influence of inherited nature and acquired faculty 
in human life, and the attempt to define it le^s 
to conflicting theories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in their views on the subject at the 
present day, but the variation runs tnrough the 
great historical controversies between Augustin- 
lanism and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Molinism, 
Calvinism and Arminianism. 

But educability implies the power not only of 
forming, but also of reforming, nabits. Often the 
most formidable task of the educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, but 
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rather to break off habits that have become in- 
veterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men ; and then it becomes for the edu- 
cator a more intractable factor than con<renital 
instinct. ^ It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as rigid as any 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of the familiar educational rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further progress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acquisition of new 
habits increasingly difficult with advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is giadually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinctive character. That character becomes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner- 
most tissue of physical and psychical life, and the 
drift of this process points to the conclusion that 
the character thus formed may become at last 
practically unalterable. Whether the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end become fixed im- 
mutably for evil as well as for good is a problem 
which would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our theme. But in the phenomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, which is 
characterized by the most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar but singularly 
appropriate figure, every act we perform is likened 
to seed sown in a fit soil, destined to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man soweth, that precisely, but that certainly, 
shall he reap in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 

Litkratitrk.— The best studies on habit are those in the great 
works on Psychology. Most of these treat the special kina.H of 
habit separately, though the separate treatments can usually 
be found in an index. Fortunately, however, one of the 
greatest recent works on the science, W. James’s Prineiplea 
of Puyohology (Lond. 1907), devotes a whole chapter (the fourth) 
to the general nature of Habit. The chapter on Habit (the 
eighth) m W. B. Carpenter’s Mental Physiology 3 (Lend. 1876) 
also deserves mention as being still of value. On the educational 
aspects of the sul^ect there is a little monograph by Paul 
Radestock, Die Geivohnung und ihre Wichtigkeit fiir die 
Prziehung (Eng. tr. Habit and its Importance %n Education^ 
Boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Lessons in the 
Study of Habits (Cnicago, 1903). The historical development 
of the subleot is admiranly traced in the tenth chapter of A 
History of the Problems of Philosophy ^ by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel S^aUles (Eng. tr., London, 1902). 

J. Clark Murray. 

HADES.—^ee Eschatology, State of the 
Dead. 

HADES, DESCENT TO.—See Descent to 
Hades. 

HAGGADA.-~See Kabbinism. 

HAGIOLOGY.— See Saints. 

HAIDA.— I. Geographical and ethnological. — 
The Haida^ or, as they term themselves, Xdida 
(i.e. * people’), are an American Indian people 
whose territory includes the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the southern end of Prince of Wales 
Island, .^aska. Between 150 and 200 years ago the 
so-called Kaigani left the N.W. end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of which they took possession. The Haida 
are not now a numerous people ; of the main 
body, according to Swanton, in 1907 there remained 
some 600, and of the Alaskan branch about 300, 
making less than 1000 in alL In 1836-41 their 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000; and 
in 1888 at 25()0, which must have been quite an 
exaggeration, in the light of the figures reported 
since then. Linguistically, the Haida form an in- 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s classifica- 
tion (7 [1891], 118 f.), Skitictgetan, from the 

town-name Skidegatef a corruption by the Whites 
of a naine of a chief of the north shore, Hg^dagtU, 
Authorities like Buai; and Swanton, however, 
consider poi^ibJe an ultimate relationship of Haida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical peculiarities), and more remotely 
with Athapascan ; but this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer affinity between 
Haiua and Tlingit (Koluschan). Physically, the 
Haida belong to that group of Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast which includes also the Tlingit 
and the Tsimshian, as has been shown by uie 
anthropometric researches of Boas and other in- 
vestigators. 

2 . Contact with Whites. — Swanton considers it 
not impoKsihle that the Queen Charlotte Islands 
may have been visited by Spaniards during the 
17th cent. [1907] 621), but ‘ the first certain 

account of their discovery is that by Ensign Juan 
Perez, in the corvette Santiago^ in 1774.* Bodega 
and Maurelle came the next year; in 1786, La 
Perou.se, and, in 1787, Capt. Hixon, who ‘spent 
more than a month around them, and the islands 
are named from his vessel, the Queen Charlotte* 
From that time onwards, ‘scores of vessels from 
England and New England resorted to the coast, 
principally to trade for furs, in which husiness the 
earlier voyagers reaped golden harvests.* The 
re.sult of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 621) : 

* The a'lvent of whites was, as usual, disastrous to the natlvw. 
They were soon stripped of their valuable furs, and, throuffb 
smallpox and general iininnrality, they have been reduced to 
the last 60 years to one-tenth of their former strength. A 
station of the Hudson’s Hay Company was long eMlablished at 
Masset, but is now no longer remunerative. At Skidegate there 
are works for the extraction of dog-fish oil, which furnish em- 
ployment to the people during much of the year ; but in summer 
all the Indians from this place and Masset go to the mainland 
to work in salmon canneries.’ These canneries also furnish tha 
Kaigani with work in summer. 

Most of the Haida are Christians, at least 
nominally ; mission-stations exist at Skidegate 
(Methodist), Masset (Anglican), and Howkan 
(Presbyterian). Of the general attitude of the 
Haida, Swanton says (loc. cit,) ; 

* The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian seem to show greater 
adaptability to oivilixation and to display less religious conserva- 
tism than many of the tribes farther south. They are generaUy 
regarded as superior to them by the white settlers, and they 
certainly showed themselves such in war and in the arts.* 

In the * Story of the shaman, Gdodox’s-father,’ 
recorded by Swanton (‘ Haida Texts,’ in Bull, £9 
BEf 1906, pp. 311-316), some items of White in- 
fluence are referred to, and it seems that the * new 
religion ’ of Bini, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

^ Tribal and social organization. — The Haida 
belong to those American Indian peoples who had 
a set social system, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida people, according to Swanton {HAl 
i. 522), ‘is divided into two “sides” or clans — 
Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Got) — each of which is 
subdivided and resubdivided into numerous smaller 
local groups.’ Each clan is reputed to be * descended 
from one woman.’ Besides the principal and more 
important towns of the Haida, ‘there was for- 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distinguishable from camps, places that had been 
occupied as towns at some former time, and mythic 
or semi-mythic towns’ (ih, 623). Society consisted 
of chiefs and nobles, and common people and 
slaves ; and the lines were strictly drawn between 
the various classes. The slaves (see below) per- 
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formed menial labour, and the difference between 
the common people and the nobility was accentu- 
ated in divers ways. For example, * if people of 
low family passed close in front of chiefs’ houses 
in their canoes, they might be injured or enslaved.* 
High-born children did not cry like those of slaves 
or of common people ; chiefs’ children sat high in 
their fathers’ canoes ; to lean backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low caste, good form demand- 
ing that * one must sit on the forward part of the 
seat in an alert attitude ’ ; common people were 
often referred to as ‘ mosquitoes ’ — their bad words 
‘ bit * the rich (Swanton, * Haida Songs,* 12, 24, 26). 
There were many ‘low-class’ words, which the 
upper classes disdained to use. The use of labrets 
was a mark of high birth among the Haida. The 
people of the other clan took charge of a man’s 
funeral ; when an Eagle died, the Haven people 
attended to the ceremonies, and vice versa. 

4. Slavery. — The Haida are among those tribes 
of the North Pacific Coast with whom the institu- 
tion of slavery attained considerable proportions ; 
here a slave-class existed, the members of which 
were either war-captives or individuals purchased 
or obtained in other ways as slaves from neigh- 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-system probably 
made it difficult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton states 
that the greatest Skidegate chief was a slave in 
his youth (cf. Bull. £9 BE, p. 306 f. ). With female 
slaves the case was somewhat difierent, for these, 
* especially if they were known to be of noble de- 
scent, sometimes married their captors and became 
free.* Swanton says further {HAI i. 205) : 

'Four prominent Haida olans and one clan among the 
Tsimehian are said to have originated from marriages of this 
kind, while another prominent Haida clan was called "the 
Slaves," though it is impossible to say whether they were de- 
Boended from slaves or whether the term is applied ironically. 

Slaves appear to have been often harshly used, 
and in the songs and myths there are many refer- 
ences to their low estate and menial duties. In a 
cradle song given by Swanton (‘Haida Songs,* 

S . 11), it is stated of tiie child that he may not kill 
og-salmon or halibut, or chop cedar-bark ; for 
such things are the work of slaves. In another 
song a mother styles herself, in jest, the ‘ slave ’ of 
her child (p. 41), and in yet another (p. 16) a 
mother is represented as having to take care of the 
baby herself, because her family have no slaves. 
One slave was often set above all the rest. By the 
supernatural beings of Haida mythology, men and 
women were regarded as ‘ human slaves,* ‘ human 
servants,* etc. At death, the bodies of slaves were 
usually thrown into the sea. According to Swan- 
ton {Bull. £9 BE, p, 433), ‘ payment of kdda, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, was 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of wal, re- 
muneration for having killed or wounded a person, 
was not.* A special being, ‘Supernatural-slave,* 
appeared to those about to be en^aved. 

5. Secret societies. — According to Swanton, 
the Haida have liad secret societies ‘ only during 
the last 100 or 160 years,* These are of the spirit- 
initiation type. ‘The entire performance con- 
sisted in the supposed possession of the novice by 
some one of a number of spirits, who carried the 
outh away and made him act the way the spirit 
itnself was supposed to act. Some of these ways 
of acting were introduced, while others were in 
accordance with native conceptions. They were 
largely the property of certain chiefs, who* would 
allow only their own families to use them ’ 
(Swanton, HAI ii. 497). 

6. Peace and war. — A considerable proportion 
of the Haida stories relate to war with their 
neighbours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was accompanied by its own shaman. Tan- 
talizing songs were sung in the language of the 


people attacked. A figure for ‘ being killed in 
war’ was ‘being eaten by the Haven.* Those 
killed in battle were thought to go to the house 
of TftxSt in the sky. Battle-songs were sung by 
women in the absence of their husbands at war, 
and there were songs used by all families in mak- 
ing peace. It was believed that unfaithfulness on 
the part of a wife while her husband was away 
hunting or at war would cause him ill-luck or even 
death. This incident appears frequently in tales 
and legends. A supernatural being named Tia 
‘ presided over slaughter, and made his presence 
known at a time when it was about to take place ’ 
(Swanton, Bull. £9 BE, p. 374). ‘ When peace 

was made, one man from each side was generally 
taken up and borne around upon the shoulders of 
his opponents. He was called the “deer*** (ib. 
p. 390). 

7. Totemism and heraldry. — As noted above, 
the Haida pemde are divided into two clans, 
‘ Raven ’ and ‘ Eagle,’ of both of w hich there are 
many minor CToups and subdivisions. Each clan 
has presumably a female progenitor (Djilaqons, the 
reputed ancestress of the Eagle clan, ligures in a 
number of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal). Marriage between members of the same 
clan was forbidden. The fact that men and women 
are of difierent clans seems to have influenced the 
Haida idea of the next or spiritual world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, however, seem to be 
assigned to the Raven people. Children followed 
the mother, and were bound to her by closer ties 
than were husbands to wi\ es. The Haida have 
been described briefly as having ‘ animal totemism,’ 
with ‘exogamic totem -groups’ and a ‘maternal 
organization.’ The germ of what is known in 
Europe as heraldry may be said to have developed 
among the Haida. Mooney {HAI i. 544) says : 

* Among the Haida and some other tribes of the N.W. coast, 
according to Swanton and other authorities, is found the germ 
of a similar system. Here, in many cases, the clan totem, or 
perhaps the personal manito of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the highest rank, i.e. of greatest 
wealth, are privileged to figure by carving or painting upon 
their totem poles, houses, or other belongings, tattooing upon 
their bodies, or painting upon their bodies in the dance, on 
payment of a sumcient number of " potlatch " gifts, to secure 
recognition as chiefs or leading members of the tribe. The 
rivilege is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usually 
is sister’s son, being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the privilege.’ 

Swanton, in hiu article on ‘ Totem-poles * {HAJ 
ii. [1910] 794 f.), states that, 

'According to native Haida accounts, carved designs were 
originally made directly on the front slabs of the house, after- 
wards on a broad, thick plank, and finally on poles,’ remarking, 
further, that ’this comparatively mo<!ern evolution is cor- 
roborate by the Tlingit, who have only the grave post, upon 
which they carve representations of stories as well as crests.’ 

The totem-poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kinds, ‘outside and inside poles, and memorial 
columns.’ Grave-posts consisted of carved posts 
with carved gravo-box on top. The totem-posts 
were erected daring potlatches. 

'The carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crests owned by the family of the deceaseil, while those 
on house poles might be crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and occasionally a figure of the house-owner himself was added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.’ 

8 . Games. — Among the plays and games of the 
Haida Indian.s, Swanton and Culin enumerate ; 
archery, dice-games, the ‘hand-game,’ hoop and 
pole, jackstraws, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick games, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
games. The dice-game of gutgi qadtagarl ‘was 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot* (Swanton, ‘Ethnol. oi 
Haida,’ p. 69), The game appears to be played 
indiscriminately by men and women. In the 
‘hand-game,* G. A. Dorsey (Culin, ‘Games,’ in 
£4 BBEW, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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80 constructed that it can be made to show up 
either white or black. Of the hoop and pele game, 
several varieties exist among the Haida. It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Gulin 
also classifies the game of gao sku' dji, or ‘a 
woman’s pubic bones,* described by Swanton 
(‘ Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60) as follows : 

* This was a boys’ game. Late in the spring, when a tall, 
slim plant called ImI, the pith of whioh was eaten, was at its 
best, the boys would collect a great quantity of the stalks. 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the i;round 
about 6 yards apart. After that each would take about 20 sticks 
of the salmon-berry bush, and, using them as spears, alternately 
try to drive one of them between the adversary’s posts, or stick 
It into the ground beyond, so that it would rest on their tofw. 
Each boy would then bid a certain number of Ldl stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their spears, he who scored the 
most hits won all that had been put up by his adversary. If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if he were two 
points ahead, he won as much again ; if he were three points 
ahead, twice as much, and so on.' 

Concerning the game of tcUgaddldaflat or 
* knocking something over by sliooting,’ which 
was played by older people (sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and the resulting contests ex- 
tended over a long period of time), Swanton informs 
us that, ‘ for some religious reason, they ceased 
playing witli arrows as soon as winter began.* Of 
the ‘ stick-game,’ Swanton, who describes it in 
some detail in his account of Haida games, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 68) ; 

* The great gambling game of the Haida was the same as that 
used on neighbouring parts of the mainland. It was played 
with a set of cylindrical sticks, 4 or 5 inches long. The number 
of the sticks varied in the sets that I have seen, one having as 
many as 70. Some of the sets were made of bone, but the most 
of yew or some similar kind of wood. These were finely 
polished, and in many cases elaborately carved or painted, but 
usually were simply divided into sets of from two to four by 
various lines drawn around them In black and red. One of the 
sticks was left blank, or nearly so, and was called djtl, bait. The 
djU was the piece hidden and guessed. The gambling-sticks had 
separate names, most of them bearing those of animals.* ‘The 
more elaborate ones are ornamented with representations of the 
animal figures whose names they bear.’ A set of 48 sticks, col- 
lected by 0. F. Newcombeand now in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum (Culin, op. eit. p. 269), consisted of the following : 
shadow, 8 ; red fish, 8; black bass, 8; mirror (of slate, wetted), 
3 ; sea anemone, 3 ; dance head-dress, 8 ; pufiin, 8 ; black bear, 
8 ; devil fish, 8 ; guillemot, 3 ; large housefiy, 8 ; halibut, 3 ; 
humpback salmon, 8 ; dog salmon, 8 ; centipede, 1 ; chiefs who 
kiss (i.e. rub noses), 1 ; supernatural beings of high rank 

idm 4. , . . 

A monotonous chanting acconi|)aiues the game, 
here as elsewhere. Of the ethics of gambling 
among the Haida, Swanton observes, ‘it is not 
so true to say that cheating was fair in Haida 
gambling as to say that it was part of the game.* 

In a ‘ ring and pin * game, described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,* p. 60), when the V-shaped 
piece fell to the ground instead of being caught 
on the stick, after being thrown into the air, ‘the 
one who threw must yield to the next player ; 
but, before doing so, he was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as he had made a catch.* ^ Concerning 
the game of jackstraws, which, he thinks, ‘ would 
seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick - coim ting,’ Culin (p, 729) says : 
‘The only intimations the writer has had of it 
in America are among the Eskimo and the Haida.* 

9 . Songs.— The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magic songs and * power songs,* used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of acquiring or in- 
creasing ability or influence, and incantations of 
divers kinds for luck in fishing or success in hunt- 
ing, war, etc. , are common. There are also war- 
songs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘dancing-hat’ songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs belonging to the animals and other 
creatures in stories, house - songs, canoe - songs, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle- 
songs, and peace-songs. A large number of all 


sorts are recorded in the various works of Swan- 
ton (in * Haida Songs,* texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 miscellaneous songs 
from the several Haida dialects are given). Totem - 
pole raising and ‘potlatches’ were accompanied 
by much dancing and singing. The joyful son^, 
called Len, were commonly sung indoors. Tue 
djid* djat qagdn. or ‘women’s songs,* were used 
‘when totem ]>oles and hou.'^e timbers were towed 
in durh'g a potlatcli ' {Unlf. lUC, p. 147). 

10 . Feasts and festivals.— Like other tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, the Haida had a number 
of important feasts and festivals, some of which 
were of foreign origin. The institution of the 
‘potlatch,’ a great feast in which the giver dis- 
posed of large amounts of property (commonly 
blankets) in presents to all invited, being after- 
wards ‘potlatched’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle-songs, cited by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. 8), a child is told that lie is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches — for that was lie born. Swanton says 
(IIAJ ii. 293) : 

‘During; the festival in which the rifts were made, houses 
and carved poles were raised, chiefs” children were initiated 
into the secret Hocneties, their ears, noses, and lips were pierced 
tor ornamentH, and sales of co]>per plates, which figured promi- 
nently in the social and economic life of the people of this 
region, took place. Among the Haida, children were than 
tattooed. All was accompanied with dancing, singing, and 
feasting.* 

People save money for years in order to hold a 
great potlatch, and, distributing their wealth in 
this manner, become really ‘ rich * and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc. It is said, as Swanton reports 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21): ‘Once when there was a 
greAt famine in Slcidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough property to hold a potlatch and 
save every one from starvation.’ In a cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to the 
deluge in the time of the Haven. In another, 
families are warned to be ready for invitations to 
the potlatch when the child is to be tatued, etc. 
At potlatches and feasts the chiefs were placed ‘ in 
accordance with their wealth, the richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house.* 

Among the peoples of the North Pacific Coast 
the salmon-ceremonials were of great importance. 

11. Shamans, medicine-men, etc.— The shamans 
of the Haida deserve special mention from a re- 
ligious point of view. According to Swanton {HA I 
ii. 522) : 

* Among the Haida and Tllngit, shamans performed practically 
all religious functions, including, as usual, that of physician, 
and occasionally a shaman united the civil with the religious 
power by being a town or house chief also.* 

Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural fitness. The former was more common, 
the shaman getting his position from his uncle, 
and ‘inheriting his spiritual helpers, just as he 
might his material wealth.* He had a guardian 
spirit in either case, and ‘ the first intimation of 
his new power was given by the man falling sense- 
less and remaining m that condition for a certain 
period.* This was the sign of the presence of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian sjnrit. 

12 . Witchcraft. — Among the Haida, as with 
other peoples of tlie North Pacific Coast, belief in 
the power to influence or control the thought and 
actions of others by supernatural means, occult 
practices, and the like, prevailed. According to 
Swanton {HAI ii. 966): 

* Among the Haida witchcraft was supposed to be due to mice 
which had got inside of a person’s body, and if these could be 
expelled he might be restored to hif. right mind. There were 
eaid to he as many as ten of these mice sometimes, one of 
which (the last to leave) was a white one.’ A means of detect- 
ing wiK'hcraft employed by the Haida shamans was ' to repeat 
the names of all persons in the village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and determine the guilty party by watching Ite 
motions.’ 
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One of the Haida families of the Eagle clan was 
called ‘witch-people/ 

13. Calendar. — Of the Haida month-names two 
refer to mammals, three to birds, two to fish, 
three to plants and fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swanton, in his account of the Haida calendar 
(Arner. Anthrop.^ 1903), says that they formerly 
intercalated between tlie two portions into which 
they divided the year what they called a * between 
moon,’ which may sometimes have been omitted 
to correct the calendar. The two periods of the 
year, ‘summer’ (April -September) and ‘winter* 
(October-March), consisted of six months each. 

14. Art. — The art of the Haida is, in some re- 
spects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
influence. Indeed, as W. U. Holmes observes, 

*The can'inf^s of the Haida, KwakiutI, and other tribes, 

in wood, bone, ivory, and slate are remarkable for their artistic 
qualities and perfection of execution, displaying: more than a 
mere suggestion of the masterly qualities of the prehistoric 
work of the tribes of Mexico and Central America. He says 
further : ‘ A carving In black slate by a member of the Haida 
tribe, representing the “ hear mother," is not surpassed in spirit 
and expression !».v any known work north of Mexico. However, 
like the totem-pole models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes which excite our admiration, it was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the intlvience of the art of the 
white man had no doubt come to be somewhat decidedly felt ’ 
{BA 1)1. 4 ai'). 

As materials whereupon to exercise their artistic 
sense the Haida had particularly the line-grained 
black slate of the Queen Charlotte Islands, soft 
when first quarried, but growing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish ; also the cedar-wood of 
this region, which enabled the tribes of the North 
Pacific Coast to attain a perfection not elsewhere 
reached among the aborigines north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and sculpture express themselves in 
special relations with religion, mythology, and his- 
tory. Of wood-work we have the curiously carved 
and painted totem-poles (models of these for White 
consumption are now made in slate as well as in 
wood), and boxes for containing bones of the dead 
(grave- boxes), grave-posts, human figures and those 
of animals ; the carved and painted house-fronts, 
posts, etc. ; furniture (boxes and chests for stor- 
ing household goods, property, etc. ) ; imiilements, 
utensils, weapons, ceremonial objects (batons, etc.) ; 
masks, etc. 

II. Balfour (Man, vii. [1907] 1 f.) describes a mask, carved from 
a solid block of wood some 40 years ago by a Haida Indian 
intended as a portrait of bis wife, and said to be * a good 
likeness.' 

The Haida houses were substantially built of 
planks, and on the fronts were ‘ elaborately carved 
and painted symbolical fibres,* while ‘ directly in 
front a totem pole is placed, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected.* Haida canoes are another example 
of the carver’s art and that of the decorator. Of 
objects in slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, and mythological figures. 
In horn, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
made, often in the form of or adorned with repre- 
sentations of human beings, animals, mytliologWl 
beings, in whole or in part. 

Of three Haida carved spoons described by Ridgeway (Man, 
▼1. [1906] 145), one has the innt^ of a woman clasping a frog or 
a toad to her breast and kissing it ; another a woman and a 
bear ; a third a woman and a butterfly clasping each other. A 
fine old pipe has a woman and a raven in suem a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work : 
copper was used for ornaments and utensils (knives, 
rattles, daggers, the ‘ coppers * used as symbols of 
wealth) ; of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en- 
graved upon them. Other rather artistic develop- 
ments appear in the chiefs* ‘ robes * of frayed bark, 
and in the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry hat. Kock-painting 
does not occur in the Haida country ; according to 


Newcombe, of tw'o rock-carvings noted one is prob- 
ably Tlingit. 

15. Painting and tatuing. — Besides the use made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects and ornaments, house-fronts, canoes, etc., 
the Haida practised painting and tatuing of face 
and body. A. C. Eletclier says : 

* Along the Pacific; coast both men and women were tattooed 
on the face and body, a custom timt recently reached its most 
ornate development among the Haida of c^uecn Charlotte 
Islands. The designs were of conventionalized “totemic'' 
figures, and seem to have indicated personal or tribal distinev 
tion rather than any religious cult’ (llAJ ii. 700). Red and 
blue colours were employed. 

16. Life and soul lore. — The souls of animals, 
according to the Haida, ‘ have the human form, and 
act very much as men do on earth.* According to 
Swanton (Bull. S9 BE^ p. 189), ‘ every animal and 
every human bein^ is siniposed to be provided with 
a “ thread of life’’ — an idea not found elsewhere in 
America, so far as I am aware.’ The word applied 
to this ‘thread of life* is lls — the term used also 
for thread made of mountain-shee}> wool. 

In one of the tales a woman lets out the ‘ threat] of life ' of 
her husband, who goes hunting, knowing by its action when he 
is coming back ; in another tale a man is told to wear a new 
bat, when he leaves on a flslnng expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, ‘she stretched her arm to the thread of life of him only 
who wore the new hat, and she saved him, because his wife left 
something for her.* 

Restoration to life is a conunon thing in Haida 
tales, but Swanton (Bull. 29 BE^ p. 349) met with 
but a single instance of restoration to youth, i.e. 
where ISlaughter-lover ‘spit medicine upon the 
old people they had killed, and they also became 
young.* Fire was the means of communication 
between this world and the world of spirits, 
|thc messenger being ‘ Old-woman-under-the-lire.’ 
j ^^'ate^ is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
I for such purposes (ih, p. 14). Food for the slain in 
the land or souls was transmitted tlirough fire. 
Concerning ‘ Woman-under-the-fire,’ Swanton re- 
marks (ib. p. 209) : 

* Woman-under-the-fire repeated to the supernatural beings 
everything that was said near it. But, if charcoal were instantly 
rubl>ed upon the lips of a person who had said anything they 
did not want the supernatural beings to bear, Woman-under- 
the-fire knew that it was not intended.' 

The souls of those dying in battle or by violence 
went to Tax6t’s house in tlie sky. Concerning the 
souls of gamblers, we read in the tale of SSounding- 
gambling-sticks (ib. 51) : 

*He was also said to live in a place within sight of the Land 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
I with him, staking dog salmon against souls. If he were suc- 
cessful, there would be many deaths ; If the gambler won, there 
would be a great run of dog salmon.’ 

The re-incamation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common belief among 
several peoples of the North Pacific coast, with 
whom tne Salmon Festivals are of special sig- 
nificance. 

17. Re-incarnation. — The belief in re-incamation 
of the dead filled a very important r6le among the 
Haida, with whom the child was thought to be the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The myths, legends, and songs treat often of this 
topic. Ill the cradle-songs the babies are reminded 
of what they used to do when formerly on earth ; 
old tatu-marks and other evidences of their identity 
with those passeil away are pointed out ; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, e.gr., they are re-born chiefs, and ‘too gieat 
to cry,* etc. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,* p. 6) a child is sung to as follows : 

* You need not think that the smoke of your house in 
the middle of Skedans will be as great as when you were a 
woman [in your previous life upon earth]. 

You need not think that they will make such a con- 
tinual noise of singing in Skedans Greek as they used to 
when you were a woman [In your previous existenoe].' 

In another cradle-song we read (p. 38) : 

* Why does he cry as a noble cries [i.e. softly] ? 

Why does he move around as he sits ? 

He moves around and cries for grandfather's houto.' 
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Many of tlie favourite Btories of the Haida tell 
of the re-incarnation of the Kaven or JSliiiiinjr- 
HeavenM, their liigheHt <leity — particular ty the 
myth ‘ How Shining- Hea vena caused himself to 
be born.* 

1 8 . Influence of sea-environment on mythology 
and religion.— The inlluence of their islaiul home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical iigures, mot if 
and incidents may have been borrowed rather 
recently from the Tsimshian, the Tlingit, and 
others. Water-monsters and supernatural beings 
of the sea of various sorts figure largely in folk- 
thought, myth, and legend. The most prominent 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- 
whales. The killer-w'hale {Orca s-p.) appears in 
many stories of the tyi»e of * The Man wlio married 
a Killer- whale Woman,’ cited by Swaiiton 

BE, p. 286 f.). The killer- whale is prominent in 
Haida art, being often represented conventionally 
by his tin instead of by his whole body. In tales 
borrowed from Tsimsliian and elsewhere, the 
rOle of the killer-wliale is dispro]»ortionately 
emphasized, as, s.y., in the story of Gunanastmgit 
{ib. 336-,340). 

19 . Supernatural beings. — The Haida world 
teems witli supernatural beings of land and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, cliff* and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between them 
and human beings is generally by way of lire, 
personified as ‘ Old -woman -under -the -fire* (see 
above), the messenger of the supernatiirals. These 
supernatural beings ‘ are unable to bear the odour 
of urine, the blood of a menstruating woman, or 
anything associated with these ’ {ib. 148). They are 
believed to land their canoes bow first, and to do 
the opposite of the human in various other things. 
Supernatural beings * hunt during the night, and 
get home before ravens begin calling ; if they 
are detained in any way so that they hear the 
raven, they at once fall dead * {ib. 188). When a 
supernatural being was born, he grew up quickly, 
and soon cried for a bow, but would only be satis- 
fied with one of coj)per. Supernatural beings made 
fire by rubbing hard white stones together. Those 
who have become animals can be recognized, when 
being skinned and cut open, by the ring of copper 
about their necks. Simply looking at them is 
said to be enough often to make supernatural 
beings laugh {ib. 268). Supernatural beings ‘do 
not want any tiling dirty, like human beings, upon 
them.’ Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 
under him for this cause {ib. 287). 

Amonif the most noted supernatural beings, or figures with 
names of such, are the following : Killer-whale, Supcrnatural- 
woinan-in-whoni-is-thunder, the Wasgo, Cave-Hupernatural- 
being, Supernatural -fisherman (god of fishing), Master-Carpenter 
or Master-canoe-builder (a favourite deity of the canoe-building 
Haida), Mouse- wt)inaii. Supernatural-sparrow, DogU'Sgana (being 
wljo tries the strength of heroes), Sacred-one-standing-and* 
moving, Supematural-being-who-went-naked, The-one-in-tbe- 
sea (the greatest supernatural being In the ocean), Master- 
hopper fa one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than the other), Supernaturol-being-at-whose- 
voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea, Raven, Djildqons, and Shining- 
Heavens. 

The terms ‘ Master,* ‘ Greatest of,’ ‘ Mother of,* 
‘Owner of’ are often applied to supernatural or 
semi - supernatural creatures: e.g. * Mother- of- 
halibut, ’ ‘ Greatest - of - gulls,* ‘ Owner - of - dog- 
salmon.’ These supernatural beings seem often 
to have the power of assuming the form of a tiling 
and yet to be distinct from it. Thus, e.g., ‘Olifi- 
woman,’ or ‘ Reef- woman,’ may be a cliff or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

20 . Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.— From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk- 
lore the following may be singled out as especially 
noteworthy : Shining- Heavens, Raven, La^ua, 
DjiUqons. Of these Lagua is a Tlingit spirit; 


DjiUqons is the ancestress of the Ea^le clan ; the 
otlier two are the chief deities, or demi-gods, of the 
Haida. Sin, or ‘ Shining-Heavens,’ is ‘ the highest 
deity anciently recognized by them.’ Themyth of hi« 
incarnation, ‘now Shining-Heavens caused himseU 
to be born,’ is one of the greatest of stories told by 
the Haida (Swanton, Bull. fS9 BE, pp. 26-31). 

One of the first incidents in this tale might be compared with 
the finding of Moses by the Kcryptian prin<;ess : a Haida woman, 
digging Oi; the beach, uncovers a cockle-shell, from which comes 
the cry of a baby, uiic looks into it atui discovers a little child, 
which she takes home The wonder-child soon grows up ; it is 
Shining-Heavens, wbc shows ins supernatural character in the 
approved way. In one myth the Kaven finds a cockle-shell full 
of children thrown aboui by the waves. By some this birth in 
a cockle-shell is Interpreted to mean birth from a Cockle. The 
birth of the wonder-ciiild, the re-incarnation of some famous 
personage, or the incarnation of some supernatural being, is 
the typical hero-story of the Haida. 

BcNides the tale of Shining-IIeaveim, we have 
the fit/ory of ‘ He-who-got-supernatural-pow^er-froiu- 
hb-little - linger,’ ‘He- who - was - born - from - his- 
mother’s - side,’ and others. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure in hero- tale, such, e.g., 
as * The-one-ahandoned-for-eating-the-llipj)er-of-a- 
hair-seal.’ That the existence of a Kaven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimsliian has had 
something to do with the importance of Raven 
stories in their mythology is pointed out by Swanton 
(Bull. S9 BE, p. 146, and ‘ Ethnol. of Haida,* p. 
104), who gives {Bull. S9 HE, pp. 110-149) the tale 
of ‘ Raven Traveling,’ wdiich is sometimes s{K)ken 
of as the ‘creation legend of the Haida’ ; but, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather ‘explains how things 
were altered from one state or condition into that 
in which we now find them’ (p. 146). R/iven, 
indeed, is transformer rather than creator, although 
he is represented as having originated not a few 
things, and is the principal figure at the ‘creation,’ 
for ‘ topographic features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly explained by referring 
to something that Raven did in ancient times.’ 
His story-name is NafikJlslas, or ‘ He- whose- voice- 
is-obeyed.’ He has a buH’oon-side, like some other 
American Indian gods and demi-gods, but some 
Haida also express the opinion that ‘ Nankflslas 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
[the usual magdc device) only when he wanted to 
act like a buffoon.’ The travelling companion of 
Kaven is Eagle or (among the Masset Haida) 
Rutterfly. Other interesting deities are TAxet 
(whose name is confused with that of a small bluish 
salmon), to whose house in the sky all murdered 
or killed in battle ; and Tia, the Killer, ‘the deity 
who presides over death by violence.’ Tia, who 
is headless with blood streaming from his neck, is 
seen oris heard by those about to be killed {ib. 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, is the fact that all the ‘ river-spirits ’ seem to 
be women, only a single instance to the contrary hav- 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who appear frequently in the tales and legends, are 
the following : Creek-woman (in various localities) ; 
Supernatural-woman-who-plays-up-and-down-with- 
her-own-property (i.e. witn the fish) ; Flood-tide- 
woman ; ana the Tidal-woman. One of the winds, 
North-east, was named after Fair- weather- woman, 
who figures in several stories. Other female 
characters in Haida mythology and folk-lore are : 
the Half-rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman-rooted- to- the-ground ; Old-woman-under- 
the-fire (messenger from men to the supernatural 
beings) ; Porpoise-woman ; Ice- woman ; Property- 
woman ; Mouse - woman ; Panther - woman (this 
character has a Tsimsliian name) ; Woman-sitting- 
and-smelling. But the most famous female figure 
in Haida Tore is Bjildqons. DjilAqons is the 
ancestress, or at least the s]ie(:ial patroness, of all 
those of the Eagle clan ; and she figures in a 
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scandal with Swimming -russet- backed - thrush, 
another supernatural being. 

21 . Animals in legends. — In the legends of the 
Haida a large proportion of the birds, beasts, and 
fishes of their environment figure more or less 
prominently : whale, porpoise, seal, sea-lion, salmon, 
cod, halibut, devil-fisli, eulachon, sculpin, herring ; 
gull, duck, water-fowl (scoter, grebe, etc.), eagle, 
raven, crow, cormorant, wood-pecker, owl, wren, 
hawk, puffin, loon, dipper (water-ousel), goose, 
robin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snowbird, 
creeper, tanager, grouse, black-bird, sparrow ; 
beaver, porcupine, marten (older brother of black 
bear), land-otter, dog, black bear, grizzly bear (a 
bugaboo for children), mouse, mink, heron, ground- 
hog, weasel, frog, etc. Some of the mainland 
animals, such as the wolf, also appear. The 
animals in the story nave names different from their 
common everyday ones. Thus marten is commonly 
Kux.n. ; but in stories he is called Kux.vgindglts. 
The Thunder-bird and the Sleep-bird are jicculiar 
characters. Of the land-animals the land-otter 
has a rdle sni generis. According to Swanton 
('Ethnol. of Haida,' p. 26 f., Btdl. 29 BE^ p. 
225), 

* A man who Just saved himself from drownins was supposed 
to be deprived of his senses by land-otters and become trans- 
formed into a creature called gdgix.it. This beiny; had land- 
otter fur all over its body, and upturned nose, and a face covere<i 
with fish spines. It travelled all over the Ilaida country with 
the utmost ease.' 

If a land-otter looked at any one while drinking 
water, that person * was seized with fits, soon died, 
and went to live among the Land-otter people’ 
(Bull. 29 BE, p. 270). The idea that loss of the 
senses or craziness is caused by the land -otter is 
common to several of the Indian peoples of the 
North Pacific Coast. Concerning the land-otter 
we learn also (ib.) that ‘if a land-otter forgot to 
take along the mat used to cover the knees of a 
canoe-man while paddling, he was sure to be killed 
by human beings.^ 

Litiraturk.— T he most authoritative recent literature con- 
cerning; the Haida consists of the various monographs of 
Swanton, the earlier R^orts of Boas, etc. The following may 
be cited here : Franz Boas, ‘ Decorative Art of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast* (Bull. Amer. Mns. Ufat. Hist., N.Y., 
vol. ix. no. 10 [1897]), 'Facial Paintings of the Indians of 
Northern British Columbia* (Mem. Amer. Miis. Nat. Hist, i. 
[1898] 1-24), ‘Reports on N.W. Tribes of Canada* (Rep. Brit. 
A«»oe. Adv. fi'ci., 1889-1898), Indian. Sagen von der nord- 
pckcifiHchen KiLste Amerikae, Berlin, 189ri ; Stewart Culin, 
'(lames of the North American Indians,* in ?4 RBEW^ 1907; 
G. M. Dawson, ‘Report on the (^ueen Oharlotte Islands* 
(Rep. Geol. Survey of Canada for 1S78~1879X Montreal, 1880 ; 
James Deans, 'Tales from the Totems of the Hidery’ (ArcA. 
Intern. Folk-Lore Assoc. A\.), Chicago, 1889; C. F. Newcombe, 
‘The Haida Indians* (Congr. Intern, des A nwfr., xvlAmo sess., 
Quebec, 1900 [1907] i. lSo-149); J. G. Swan, ‘The Haidah 
Indians of Queen Charlotte’s Islands, British Columbia 
sonianContrih. to Knmol., vol. xxi., Washington, 1874) ; John R. 
Swanton, ‘Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida’ 
(Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y., Anthrop. v. (1905J 1-300), 
‘Haida Texts (Masset Dialect)* (t’6, x. [1908] 271-812), ‘Haida 
Texts and Myths (Skidegato Dialect)* (Bull. S9 BE [190.5]), 
‘Haida Songs* (Paid. Amer. Ethnol. Soe. Hi. [1912] 1-63), 
‘ Haida’ (//A / i. [1907] 520-523); on the language, see John R. 
Swanton, ‘Haifla* (Ilandb. of Amer. Ind. Jjang. [Bull. 
UO BE], i. [1911] 206-282), C. Harrison, Haida Grammar, ed. 
A. F. Chamberlain, Dttawa, 1805. Mention may also be made 
of 02* Stories in the Ilaida Lang., London, I’SO.'J, and of the 
partial tr. of the Pr. Bk. by J. H. Keen, do. 1899, and of the 
tr. of three GoepeU and of A cts, by C. Harrison and J. H. Keen, 

1891-97. Alexander ¥. Chamberlain. 

HAIL.—See Prodigies and Portents. 

HAIR AND NAILS. — In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the same ideas underlie the majority 
of beliefs and ceremonies relating to human hair 
and nails ; and the whole class of observances may 
be conveniently treated in a single article. Some- 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head ; and analo- 
gies in the case of the nails will naturally be want- 
ing. For example, certain practices relating to the 


hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-spread belief that the head ig.v.) itself ia 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB^, pt. ii. ‘ Taboo,* 
p. 252 f. ). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
the head, and it is important not to disturb thia 
spirit more than is necessary, or, as among the 
Greeks, the hair is itself regarded as the seat of 
life (Gruppe, Gr. Myth, und Eeligionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, pp. 187, 728) — a belief which is 
also found, in a modilied form, among the 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesche, 27 liBEW 
[1911], p. 124).^ Hence the Burmese shrink from 
frequent washing of the head ; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the operation was at- 
tended with much solemnity. Possibly, therefore, 
some superstitions concerning hair- washing or 
hair-cutting arise from a fecial fear of oiiend- 
ing or injuring the spirit oi the head. Samson’s 
strength was lost as soon as the hair of his head 
was cut off* (Jg 16^^*^ ). But, in the main, these 
superstitions are the outcome of a primitive 
belief which affects the nails as much as the hair. 
The savage thinks that any portion of his body, 
though severed, still retains some sort of connexion 
with himself. Thus, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom the 
clippings belonged. The principle of ‘ sympathetic 
magic ’ is well-known in folklore ; and, if a man 
can work magic on an enemy by obtaining a 
portion of his clothing, it is even more readily com- 
prehensible that he can do mischief ^ means of a 
part of his enemy’s actual body. The simplest 
precaution against this danger is obviously to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course ia some- 
times taken to protect those whose lives are speci- 
ally valuable, as in the case of the Frankish kings 
(GiP, pt. ii. p. 258), but more often the cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasion.s 
or at certain periods, when it would be more danger- 
ous than usual. Young children are frequently 
thought to be peculiarly exposed to magic ; hence 
we often find that neither nails nor hair may he 
cut in infancy or during the early years of child- 
hood. This superstition is (or was till recently) 
common in Fhigland ; e.g., a baby’s nails must not 
be cut until it is a year old, otiierwise it will be 
‘light-fingered,’ or ill-luck Avill result (see County 
Folklore, \. [1892] 12 [Suffolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin- 
colnshire], etc.). Usually the danger is avoided 
by biting the nails (one of the superstitions which 
indicate a fear of iron). This practice ia wide- 
^reiul in Europe (see Denham Tracts, ii. [1895] 24 ; 
County Folklore, iv. [1904] 58; Mdusine, ii. 486, 
for examples from various parts). So, among the 
negroes of Jamaica, to cut the nails of infants 
with scissors will make them thieves (FL xvi. 
[1905] 68). 

In the case of adults, the hair (or sometimes the 
nails) must not be cut during times of special 
danger. According to Diodorus (i. 18), Figyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until the end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of 'fail in Arabia 
shaved their heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. Robertson Smith, who quotes 
this example (Rel. Sem.^ 331), suggests that the 
bond between the worshipper and his god has been 
loosened by absence during the journey, and the 
offering of hair has the effect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very possible in certain cases ; 
but more probably the custom of leaving the hair 
uncut during a journey arises from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of the locks. 
It is also possible that the idea of purification may 
underlie tne practice ; a traveller has been exposed 
to defilement or infection among strangers, and he 
removes the uncleanness by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gerinep (Bites de •passage, 
p. 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage or journey as 
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intermediate between two stages {Hparation et 
'tpHgation), each of which has its appropriate 
ritual. 

In Greek myth, Achilles kept his hair uncut 
because his fattier Peleus liad vowed it to the river 
SperchciuH, if his son should come home from war 
in a foreign land {II, xxiii. 144 tf.). This, however, 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a 
boy, and (as will be seen below) it was a jpractice 
for Greek youths to ofler their hair to the local 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage ivS a 
good example of the common custom whereby the 
hair is left uncut during the period of a vow. A 
Nazirite was commanded to let his hair grow while 
under a vow ; afterw^arda he shaved ‘ the head of 
his separation ’ at the door of the tabernacle, and 
burned the hair in the sacrilicial fire (Nu 6®^* ; see 
also Ac 18^® 21®**). Here, and in many other cases, 
the hair-cutting seems to be a means of purifica- 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of 
the vow, has been unclean. 

Besides the period of a vow, there are other 
occasions on which the cutting of hair is avoided. 
According to a common English superstition, 

‘ It was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or horn.* 

(For European parallels, see Mdvsinef ii. 487 f.) 
Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a pagan 
superstition, which is mentioned as early as Hesiod 
{l^orks and DaySj 742 f. : fiyd' dirA trevrbloio 6€u>v iv 
Sairl BaXely | a^ov dv^x^f^^poOrdfiPeiP atOtaPt a-idrip(pf i.e, 

nails must not be cut at a religious festival). The 
same warning is given in the Symbols of Pytha- 
goras, where the prohibition extends to the hair 
also (Iambi. Vit. Pyth, 25, Protrept, 364). Plutandi 
{ds Is. et Osir. 4) offers the explanation that nails 
are secretions {irepiTrtbfiaTa)^ and therefore impure. 
The remark is sensible enough ; but we may per- 
haps look a little deeper for the origin of the tabu. 
We have seen reason to suppose that hair-cutting 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry- 
ing off the infection. But, within the range of 
savage thought, the same cause may produce 
results diametrically opposite ; and, amongst some 
races, the danger oi hair-cutting must be counter- 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and 
were debarred from all social intercourse for some 
days after the operation ((rJ5*. pt. ii. p. 264). The 
ancestors of the Greeks and other Europeans may 
well have suffered similar restrictions ; and the 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a 
belief that the festival would be defiled by such an 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con- 
sidered an unlucky day for hair or nails — e.g. in 
Somerset {FL v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides (i5. x. 
[1899] 268), and elsewhere. Sometimes a distinc- 
tion is made, as in Northumberland, where it is 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a 
Sunday [Denham TrartSy ii. 343). The prohibition, 
as far as regards Friday, seems to be influenced by 
Christianity ; at least among the later Romans, 
Friday was lucky for the hair, as appears from 
a verse found in Ausonius [Eclog. 1: ‘ ungues 
Mercurio, bar bam love, Cy pride crines,* i.e, the 
nails should be cut on Wednesday, the beard on 
Thursday, the hair on Friday). Among the 
modem Jews in Jerusalem it is thought that nails 
should be cut early in the week, that they may 
not start growing on the Sabbath [FL xv. [1904] 
187). 

'V^en it is necessary to cut hair or nails, there 
is a further difficulty in disposing of the clippings. 
For, as has been mentioned above, they may fall 
into the hands of an enemy who can work magic 


upon them. In Europe this idea survives in the 
belief that a person will suffer from headache, if 
any of his hair is carried off by birds to build their 
nests. ^ To avoid risk, the clippings are often burnt 
or buried. At Rome, the Jlcnnen Dialis, who was 
subject to many kinds of tabu, was obliged to 
bury the cuttings of his hair or nails under a fruit- 
tree (Aul. Gell. X. 15). A large number of parallel 
iiistanees are collected in Mdnsine, ii. 360 f. ; GB*, 
pt. ii. p. 274 ; Hart land, LPii. 132ff. Harm may 
be done innocently as well as by malice ; hence the 
warning, in a ‘symbol’ of Bythagoras, not to 
defile or stand upon the cuttings [diropvx^fffjiAKri sal 
ix'ncpaty fiij iirovpeip i<pL<Tra(r6ai [Diog. Laert. 

viii., Vit. Pyth, § 17]). In another Pythagorean 
‘symbol’ there is an injunction to spit on the 
cuttings (Iambi. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro- 
phylactic (for this virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
Geharden d, Gricrh. u. Bom,, Leipzig, 1890, p. 
117 f., and Hartland, ii. 258 f.). Brand [Pop, Antr, 
1870, iii. 263) mentions a 8U})ei it ion that one 
should spit tliree times on hair vvidch has been 
combed out, before throwing it away. In many 
cases, when the hair or nails are not burned or 
buried, they are carefully preserved. Often the 
motive is a fear of magic ; but occasionally the 
iractice is due to a diflerent cause. Those who 
)elievc in a resurrection of the body have a natural 
anxiety that no part of their j)erson may be missing 
on the day of resurrection. In Leitrim, while some 
)easantB burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
airies, others keep their hair-cuttings, which may 
be required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 
scale against the weif^lit of sins [FL vii. [1896] 
182 f.). This explanation has probably superseded 
an ori^nal fear lest the body should be incomplete. 
Indeed, in Cavan this reason is avowed ; it is un- 
lucky to burn hair, which will be required on the 
Last Day in order that the body may appear as 
God created it [FL xix. [1908] 319). Such an idea 
is not confined to Christian races ; Frazer [GB^, pt. 
ii. p. 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
Peru, the Turks, and others. 

In leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
spread ; only a few typical examples can here be 
given. Pliny [IIN xxviii. 23) mentions, as a 
remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
from a patient’s fingers and toes at the door of 
another man, before sunrise. Some of the Magi, 
more innocently (as Pliny adds), order the parings 
to be thrown ou an ants’ nest ; the first insect that 
carries off the nails is to be caught and worn as 
an amulet. These prescriptions are generally ex- 
plained, with Pliny himseli, as cases of the ‘ trans- 
ference of evil * to another person, animal, or place ; 
and many cases of folk-medicine seem to be based 
on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilepsy is 
cured by burying a black cock with clippings of 
hair and nails from the patient. In Mcc '.a child 
may be cured of the same imi^-uly by bin ,) .iig some 
of his clothing with a lock of his hair. As the 
linen moulders, the child recovers [FL xix. 316). 
Here, and often, the object is to be rid of the 
disease by mere transplantation. But, as Hart- 
land notes (ii. 144 f.), many of the cases generally 
explained by transference are diflerent. In a 
common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
a sick person are stufl'ed into the hole of a tree, or 
hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
tree ; for in a similar rite, m which a sick child \m 
passed through a tree, the good health or preserva- 
tion of the tree is an important feature. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 
IS the motive of some other practices in wmeh the 
parings are transferred to an animal or man ; and 
Hartland thinks that the notion of mere transfer- 
ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human being, animal, or plant. 

Apart from caseft of sickness, the hair is very 
commonly found as a medium of connexion or 
union. I'his idea is probably at the root of the 
well-known custom of dedicating a lock of hair to 
a god. At a later stage of thought, the hair is no 
doubt considered as a mere symbol ; but in earlier 
times the worshipper, by ollering a part of himself, 
is put in actual communion witn his god. In 
(Iroece, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens oUered their hair 
to deities on reaching maturity. Frequently the 
deity was the life-pving river of the country ; 
Orestes presents a lock ‘ for nurture * {dpnrr^piov) 
to the Inachus (ASsch. Choeph, 5). (For other 
examples, see Pausanias, i. 37. 3, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with Frazer’s note, giving parallels from 
other nations.) Both in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to sacrifice hair as 
an initiation into the state of adolescence {Eel. 
Sem.^ 327 f. ; cf. Lucian, de Dea Sifr. 55). The 
custom was regular at Home, the hair being dedi- 
cated to some patron deity ; e.g.^ Nero dedicated 
his first beard to Jupiter (see references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii. 186). OUerings of hair were also 
made on other occasions in Greece — as by girls 
before marriage (Herod, iv. 34; Pans. i. 43. 4). 
In these cases, the otCering may have been ‘pro- 
pitiatory,* as it was made to virgin-deities, and 
seems (lesigned to avert their wrath at the mar- 
riage of their worshippera But the general idea 
is tlie same ; the worshipper is put in communion 
with the deity. Pausanias (ii. 11. 6) mentions a 
statue of Hjrgieia, the goddess of health, which 
was almost hidden by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after childbirth. 
Similarly, the cutting of hair is the means where- 
by the living are put in direct communion with 
the dead. Often the mourner’s hair is placed on 
the tomb, or in the grave, or on the corpse itself. 
Here the desire to maintain connexion with the 
dead is, no doubt, the original motive, though fre- 
quently forgotten. The custom is classical : in 
ACsch. (Choeph. 6), Orestes offers hair at the tomb 
of his father, as well as a lock to the river-god 
(see also Soph. Kl. 62, 449, Aj. 1174 ; Eur. Tro. 480 ; 
l^ysias, Eptt. 60 ; Bion, i. 81 ; for parallels from 
other peoples, see Hartland, LP ii. 220 ff.). In 
many instances the hair is not brought into close 
contact with the dead, and appears to be cut simply 
as a token of mourning (as in Homer, Od. iv. 198 ; 
Eur. Ale. 101, Or. 458 ; and often in other races). 
But here it is probable that the original purpose 
has been forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of grief. Hence 
the Persians cut not only their own hair, but also 
that of their horses, after the death of a famous 

S meral (Herod, ix. 24). By a natural extension, 
eath himself was said to cut off a lock from the 
head of a doomed person (Eur. Ale. 74 f. ; Verg. 
ASn, iv. 698 f. ). In many of these cases it has been 
thought that the offering of hair is a substitution 
for the whole person, who is thus spared the neces- 
sity of being actually sacriheed to the dead (see 
Tylor, PC*, 1891, ii. 401). According to a slightly 
different view, the hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mourner with tne dead in the nether 
world. Both these explanations may hold in cer- 
tain instances; but the general idea (as stated 
above) seems to be rather a wish to preserve con- 
nexion between the living and the dead (see LP ii. 
325 f.). 

The broad idea that union can be effected by 
means of the hair or nails may be illustrated by 
other pracitices. As is well known, savages lay 
great stress on the inffnence of diet, believing that 
to consume part of a man or animal will transmit 


their distinctive qualities. Thus, in Japan, the 
character of another person was acquired by boil- 
ing his nails in water and drinking the decoction (FL 
xii. [1901] 71). In Jerusalem a Jewess will some- 
times serve her hair or nail-parings in a pudding 
to her husband, in order that his love may be in- 
creased (»6. XV. 187). Instances might easily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception — 
that the processes of Nature can be controlled or 
influencea by human magic — can also be traced in 
various superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believed that hair-cutting might 
cause a thunderstorm (frP*, pt. ii. p. 271) ; and, as 
Frazer adds, the same idea is probably the base of 
a Roman superstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should be cut only in a storm (Petron. 104). 
Petronius’ own explanation is that the omen would 
be bad, as the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
otter their hair to the sea-god. Such vows, it is 
true, were common in classical times (see references 
in Mayor’s note on J uv. xii. 82) ; but the origin of 
the maxim is, no doubt, the belief that, when the 
storm had arisen, the harm was already done. The 
use of hair as a rain-charm is clear from the ex- 
amples collected in 6rP*, pt. i. * Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p. 251 f. 

liiTKRATDRB. — For European and other folk-lore in this con- 
nexion, see ii. [Paris, 1884-86] 3(50, 481 f. (Oaidoz and 

Uollan^, iii. [1886-8(5] 833. The general subject is treated by 
J. G. Frazer, pt. ii. ‘Taboo,’ London, 1911, p. 268 f., and 
by E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseug, do. 1896, ii. 64 f., 132 f. 
See also W. Robertson Smith, Rel. of Sem.‘^, Edinb. 1894, 
pp. 325 f., 481 f.; G. A. Wilken, ‘Uber das Haaropfer und 
einige andere Trauerpebrauche bei den Volkern Indonesiens,' 
in Hemte eoUmiale internat. iii. [1886] 225 ff., iv. (1887J 345 fl. ; 
F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Biet. of Religion^ London, 1896, 
p. 193 f. ; A. van Gennep, Lea Ritea da paaaage, Paris, 1909, 
p. 238 f. ; J. Kirste, ^Indogerm. Qebrauche helm Haar- 
schneiden,* Analecta Qrascienaia,^ Graz, 1893, pp. 53-59; W. 
Crooke, PR ii. 66 f., 277 f.; I. Benzinger, I. Broyd4, and 
J. Jacobs, ‘Hair,’ in JJS vi. [1904] 157-159 ; M. Scliesohn, 
‘Nail,’ ib. ix. [1906] 149 f. ; I. Benzinger, ‘Hoar,’ in vii. 

[1899] 276 f. (cf. R. Zehnpfund, ib. xx. [1908] 84, 88); A. C. 
Fletcher, ‘Hair Dressing,' in HAJ [Bull. 80 BK]^ i. [1907] 
524-526 ; O. Schrader, art. * Haartracht,’ in Iteallex. 
indoqerrn. Altertwinakunde^ Strassburg, 1901, pp. S15-319. 

E. E. Sikes. 

[The cutting or tearing of the hair in mourning 
for the dead has been mentioned in EEE iv. 439 1 . 
[primitive], 484** [non- Aryan Indian], and abundant 
Hebrew and Jewish material is collected in PBE^ 
XX. [1908] 84, 88, and JE ix. [1905] 101 f. The 
same custom is also found on the American con- 
tinent, as among the Shastan, Dakota, Grow 
(Yarrow, hotrod, to the Study of Mortuary Cus- 
toms among the N. Amer, Ind,, Washington, 1880, 
pp. 61, 7lf., 91), Iroquois, Virginians, Brazilians, 
Caribs (Laiitau, Moeurs des sauvages amtr.^ Paris, 
1724, iv. 151 f.), Tlingit (Swanton, 26 .BB.SIF[1908], 
429), and Pima (Russell, ih. 195). Among the 
Salish, according to Hill-Tout (cited by A. C. 
Fletcher, HAl i. 952), the conventional sign of 
mourning 

* to the severing of the hair of the surviving relatives, who dis- 
pose of it in various ways according to the tribe— by burning it 
to prevent its falling into the hands of a sorcerer ; by burying 
it where vegetation to dense, thus insuring long life and 
strength ; by putting it away for final burial at their own 
death ; by casting it into running water, and by fastening it to 
the branches on the eastern side of a red-fir tree.’ 

Occasionally hair is taken from the corpse in- 
stead of being cut off in its honour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a lock of hair from the 
corpse was given to the nearest relative of the 
deceased (Laiitau, iv. 122 f.). Among the Zuni, 
locks are cut from the corpse and placed in a niche 
in the wall, the belief being 

' that, if a person takes a bit of hair of a deceased friend, burns 
it, ahd inhales the smoke, he will have good health and not die, 
but go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko’thluwala'wa [the place 
of the dead] ’ (M. 0. Stevenson, tS RBEW [1904], S09). 

Among the Tlingit this usage is directly con- 
nected with the belief in re-incamation. According 
to Swanton (^oc. eit.\ 
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• If a very dear relative had paseed away, people often took the 
nail from the little flnti^er of his ri^;ht hand and a lock of hair 
from the rig^ht side of his head and put them into the belt of a 
voane girl of his clan Just reaching maturity. Afterwards she 
had to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for as 
manjy days, unless she were delicate, when half as many suf* 
fioed. . . . After her fast was over, and just before she ate, she 
prayed that the dead person would be horn ai^ain from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.’ 

The formal cutting of the hair is sometimes a 
part of initiation rites. A conspicuous case is 
found in the Omaha consecration of a boy to 
Thunder, the symbol of the power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full description, 
see Fletcher and La Flesche, 21 i2/i^II^[1911], 122- 
128). Similarly, in India the hair of the child 
was ceremonially cut into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before such rites as the new and 
full moon ceremonies the ritual prescribed the 
slipping of hair and nails (see, for details, Olden- 
berg, lipMgion des Veda^ Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar form of family hair- 
dressing recalls the similar Omaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specific manner for each 
gens (see Fletcher and La Flesche, 42-46, 146 ff. ), 
this being retained until the time of second denti- 
tion, when the hair is allowed to grow {ih. 128). 
As among the Omaha different gentes ha«i their 
individual ways of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different tribes w'ere distinguished by divergent 
modes of wearing the hair. Thus the rawnee 
‘ cut the hair close to the head, except a ridge from the fore- 
head to the crown, where the scalp-lock was parted off in a 
circle, stiffened with fat and paint, made to stand erect, and 
curved like a horn, hence the name Pawnee^ derived from 
pariki, “horn." . . . The Dakota and other western tribes 
parted the hair in the middle from the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the line, usually painted red, being broken by the 
circle that separated tfie scalp-lock, which was always finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped in 
strips of beaver or otter skin, hauping down in front over the 
chest. The Ne* Pereds of Idaho and neiahbnuring tribes for- 
merly wore the hair long ami unoonfined, falling looselj over 
the back and shoulders. In the S.VW among most of the Pueblo 
men the hair was cut short across the forehead, like a “bang,” 
and knotted behind ’ (Fletcher, HA 1 i. 624). For the usages 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples, see Schrader, Ileallex. 
dfir iiidofierrn. Altertuniskvnde, Strassburg, 1901, pp. 313-:ilS; 
Hirt, Indogermanen, do. 1006-07, pp. 462f., 723. Concerning 
the American scalp-lock, Miss Fletcher adds that * this lock re- 
presents the life or the child, now placed wholly in the control 
of the mysterious and 8u])erniitural power that alone (^ould will 
his death. The braided lock worn thereafter w-as a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man’s life. On it he 
wore the ornaments that marked his achievements and honors, 
and for anyone to touch lightly this lock was regarded as a 
grave insult. As a war trophy the scalp-lock had a double 
meaning. It indicated the act of the supernatural power that 
had decreed the death of the man, and it served as tangible 
proof of the warrior’s prowess in wresting It from the enemy.’ 

Marriage frequently involves a (ihange in the 
mode of wearing the hair. Among the Hopi the 
unmarried girl wears her hair in a whorl over each 
ear, symbolizing the squash flower, but after 
marriage the hair is worn in two braids. Among 
the Tndo-dermanic peo]*les the hair of the w’ife is 
parted and covered, whereas the unmarried wear it 
loose (cf. Haas, ‘ Heiratsgebraudie der altcn Tnder,’ 
in Ind. Stud, v. [1861] 405 f. ; Von Schroder, 
Hochzeitsgebrduclieder Esten, Berlin, 1888, p. 144 ft’. ), 
just as tiie married Jewess covers her own hair 
with a wig. Again, difl’erence of rank is marked 
by different modes of wearing the hair, shorn liair 
being characteristic of the slave, as contrasted with 
the long locks of the free man (Schrader, 318) ; 
among the Franks only the kings wore their hair 
long (Agathias, Hist, i. 3). Cutting off the hair is 
found, furthermore, as a punishment for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons {ERE i. 
129*; Tacitus, Germ, xix.), for false accusation 
among the Assyro- Babylonians {ERE iv. 259), and 
for other offences {ih. 252*). 

The general principle that the hair, as being a 
part of the individual, gives him who has received 
or taken it from its original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra- 


tion in folk-tales where one friend gives anotlier 
some of his hair, whicli, on being burned, summons 
the primary possessor to the assistance of his friend 
(Steel and Temple, Wide-Awake Stories^ Bombay, 
1884, pp. 13 f., 32-34, 414 ; for further instances, see 
MacCuiloch, CF, 211 f. ; and for hair as a life- token, 
etc., ih, 126f.). It is also to be noted that in folk- 
majpe* particularly in love-cliarms, the use of 
pubic hair plays a part (Ploss-Bartels, Das Weih*^ 
Leipzig, 1908, i. 292). 

Attention has already been called to the import- 
ance of the day on which the nails are pared. The 
order in which the nails of the individual fingers 
should be trimmed is also sometimes held to be of 
moment. Among the Parsis the order is 4, 2, 6, 
1, 3(Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117); and this is adopted by Rabbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should be 2, 4, 1, 3, 6, the left 
hand j>eing first manicured ; others, however, hold 
that the right hand should be cared for first, and 
that the order should he 1, 3, 5, 2, 4 (Seligsohn, 
JE ix. 149). The impurity of the ser[>ent which 
cau.sed Adam’s fall was under the nails (iA.); the 
Hindus also hold that the nails are dangerous, 
those of Europeans distilling deadly venom, so 
that they eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with their fingers (Crooke, Pii ii. 9) ; and in portions 
of America the scratch of a negro’s nails is said to 
cause blood-poisoning. The burning of hair and 
nails to drive away demons or to avert the evil eye 
is not based on the inherent properties of those 
substances, but is intended merely to create a 
stench, to which demons are notoriously sensitive 
(Thurston, Omens and Superstitions of S. India^ 
London, 1912, pp. 63, 116). Louis H, Gray.] 

HAJJ. —See Arabs, Pilgrimagks (Muslim). 
HALAKHA.— See Judaism. 

HALEBID (Kanarese ‘old ruins*). — 

A village in the Hassan District of Mysore ; lat. 
13® 13' N., long. 70“ E. ; the .site of the great ancient 
city Dorasanmdra, Dvarasamiidra, or Dvaravati- 
ura, the capital of the Hoysala Ballala dynasty, 
t was founded in the early part of the llili cent. 
A.D., and largely rebuilt by Raja Vira Soniesvara 
in tlie 13th. He is said to have been attacked by 
leprosy, and was warned to erect temj)les in honour 
of i^iva as a means of curing his disease. This 
probably accounts for the splendid religions build- 
ings which survive to the present day. 'i'he city 
was captured by the Muhamniadan general Kaffir, 
and plundered in 1310. Sixteen years later it vas 
finally destroyed by another army of Musalman 
invaders. One ftaiya temple is said hy Fergusson 
to he dedicated to Siva in nis form Kaitahhe^vara 
(Kaitabha being the name of an Asura, and Kait- 
abha a title of Durgfi., the spouse of the god) ; blit 
Rice shows that its proper name is Kedare^vara, 

‘ Lord of Kedar ’ (see Kkdarnath), and that it was 
erected by Vira Ballala and his queen Ahhinava 
Ketala Devi, about 1219. Of this temple Fergusson 
says : 

* If it were possible to illustrate this little temple in anything 
like completeness, there is probably nothing in India which 
would convey a better idea of what its architects are capable of 
accomplishing. It is, however, surpassed in size and magnifi- 
cence by its neighbour, the great temple at Ilullabid [known as 
HoysaleiSvara, “ Siva, Lord of the Hoysala dynasty ”], which, had 
it been completed, is one of the buildings on winch the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand ’ {Ind. nnd 
East. Arch., ed. 1910, i. 442 f.). 

This, the older of the two ornamental temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayaditya (A.D. 
1047-1100). It is unfinished ; but whether this 
was always the case, or whether it was completed 
and afterwards lost its towers, is uncertain (Rice^ 
Mysore^t i. 514). Fergusson has given an elaWate 
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and enthusiastic description of this magnificent 
building. Rice, however, corrects his proposed 
restoration, assuming that the finial ornament of 
the towers, resembling a lantern, was really a 
sacrificial vase {kalaJn), bound round with a cloth 
knotted towards the four cardinal points, such as 
is filled with holy water and used at the consecra- 
tion of a temple. Fergusson remarks : 

'The mode in which the eastern face is broken up by the 
larger maesee, so as to give height and play of light and shade, 
is a belter way of accomplishing what the Gothic architects 
accomplished by their transepts and projections. This, how- 
ever, IS surpassed by the western front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arrangement and subordination of the various 
facets in which it is disposed, must be regarded as a masterpiece 
of design in its class.’ 

Rice (L 515 tf.) gives a full account of this splendid 
temple. 

Litkratuec. — B. L. Rice, Mynore^, London, 1897, i. 614 ff.; 
M. Wilks, IJiat^yrical Sketchea of the iiouth of Indian ed. 
Madras, 1809, i. 7 ; F. Buchanan, Journey through Myeort^ 
London, 1807, iii. 390 fl. W, CrOOKK. 

HALEVI. — I. Life. — Jehudah ben Samuel Ha- 
Levi (Arab. Abu-l-Jfctsan Yahudah ibn Allam)^ 
Jewish philosopher and poet, was born in Toledo 
al)out 1085 (the year in wliich that city, the meet- 
ing-place of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
VI.), and died in Palestine about 1143. 

Halevi was sent at an early age to the Rabbinical seminary of 
the famous Isaac Alfasl at Lucena. In addition to the usual 
subjects of Rabbinical study, he devoted himself to mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences, philosophy, and, since he was to 
tie a physician, medicine. Arabic he learnt to write as skilfully 
as he did Hebrew. A born singer, he gave himself to poetry 
when he was quite a young man. On the completion of his 
medical studies he began to practise, first in his native city, 
and later at Cordova. But, though successful, he does not 
appear to have had much love for his vocation. Ills chief 
interest was literature, religious literature more especially ; 
and, as he grew older, his sympathy with his oppressed people 
and his love for Palestine, the cradle of their lost greatness and 
the promised scene of their future glory, became his ruling 
passion. Meanwhile theological study, the instruction of young 
men in Rabbinics, and literary pursuits relieved the monotony 
and disappointments of his professional life. He wrote poems, 
both secular and religious, mainly in Hebrew, and his great 
philosophical work, Kitah al Khazari, usually known as the 
Kuzarx, in Arabic. His religious poems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synagogue ; his Kuzarx is a classic. It was soon 
after the completion of the latter work — ^he was then about 
fifty-five— that he found opportunity for realizing the great 
dream of his life. To see Jerusalem with his own eyes, and to 
worship at her fallen shrines, was his chief desire. 

♦ O, who will rive me wings 

That 1 may fly away, 

And there, at rest from all my wanderings. 

The ruins of my heart among thy ruins lay?' 

Thus he apostrophizes Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
elegies (8iuc.e included in the liturgy for the Fast on the Ninth 
of Ab) ; and now that yearning was to be satisfied. Travelling 
through Spain, where his journey was a triumph— so enthusi- 
astically was he hailed by his many admirers— he took ship for 
^liypt. He was an ailing man, and a tempestuous voyage 
caused him extreme discomfort; but it also fired his muse. 
The thought of the desired haven, and the utterances of that 
thought in verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves : 

* The sea rages, but my spirit is glad ; 

It draws nigh to the Temple of its Qod.' 

The hospitality of his many friends kept him in Egypt longer 
than he wished ; but at length he seems to have reached 
Palestine. He certainly got as far as Tyre and Damascus, and 
he may perhaps have seen Jerusalem, though only for a short 
time. It was at Damascus that he penned the elegy already 
cited. The closing passages of his life are unknown ; but legend 
has filled up the gap. It is said that, while he was reciting his 
poem on Zion in the Holy City, an Arab horseman rode over 
him and trampled him to death. 

2. Philosophy.— Halevi’s great philosophic work 
is, as has been stated, the Kuzari, Written about 
1140, it was rendered into Hebrew some thirty 
years afterwards by that famous translator, 
tiudah ibn Tibbon. A little later (about 1200) a 
second Hebrew version was undertaken by Isaac 
(cardinal. Of this only the preface and a short 
fragment have been preserved. Histo^ tells of 
one Bulan, king of the Khazars, a trioe in the 
Crimea, who became a convert to Judaism in the 
8th century. Halevi, who may have met some of 
the descendants of the Khazars at Toledo, utilized 
this incident to give point and vividness to his 


book. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 
‘ The Book of Ar^ment and Demonstration in aid 
of the Despised Faith,’ was designed to vindicate 
Judaism against the assaults of its various de- 
tractors — the Karaite within the gates, and the 
Muslim and the Christian without. His disciples 
had asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and his great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-point and framework. The king, dis- 
satisfied with paganism, invites a philosopher to 
expound his system. The God of philosophy, how- 
ever, proves to be a distant Being, indifi'erent and 
inaccessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first to a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but with equally unsatisfactory results. The truth 
of the religion in each case is devoid of convincing 
historical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have appealed to Judaism as the fount and the 
witness of their creed. The king accordingly sends 
for a Rabbi, and the rest of the work gives the 
imaginary conversation which ensues. The argu- 
ments of the Rabbi, which are, of course, those 
of the author, convince the king, who thereupon 
declares his adhesion to the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the Kuzari it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religious thought which pre- 
vailed anion^ the Jews in Halevi’s time. Coloured 
by Greek philosophy, by the teachings, more par- 
ticularly, of Plato and Aristotle, Arabic theology 
in its turn influenced Jewish thinkers living under 
Muslim rule in Africa and Spain. That influence 
had a twofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodox views concerning the origin 
of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on the other hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jewish 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attempt a like reconciliation on its own behalf, 
had produced the order of philosophers known as 
the mutakallimun^ and these, in a measure, had 
their counterparts in certain Jewish thinkers 
headed by the famous Saadya (9th-10th cent.). 
Saadya’s great work, Emunoth Vedeotk (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs’), was designed to defeat the sceptic 
with his own weapons. A too material philosophy 
had been his undoing ; a philosophy grounded on 
faitli in the Unseen should be bis siUvation (see 
Si!:xU>iAH). To Saadya succeeded Babya ben Joseph 
ibn Bakudali (11th cent.), who, in his IJioboth J^cue- 
bahoth (‘ Duties of the Heart’), provided a philo- 
sophical antidote to the Aristotelian doctrine with 
which Ibn Sina (Avicenna) had familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their Jewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil in Islam was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In the opinion of many 
among both communions, however, the attempt to 
reconcile religion with metaphysics was a failure. 
It fostered scepticism instead of curing it. Philo- 
sophy was the enemy, and war to the knife was 
the only means of averting its sinister effects. 
Thus orthodoxy asserted itself once more — in Islftm 
in the person of al-Ghazali (11th cent. ; see Ethics 
[Muslim] ), in Jewry in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-Ghazali influenced, and whose deep distrust of 
* Greek wisdom,* ‘ whose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,’ tinctures even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at displacing philosophy by uncon- 
ditional belief, and the Jewish Kabhi was probably 
moved to write his Kuzari by the polemical works 
of the Muslim theologian. But, while a common 
purpose animated them, the Rabbi set himself the 
additional aim of defending his religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In spite of this, Halevi’s repudiation of philo- 
sophy is far from thoroughgoing ; it may even be 
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criticized as inconsistent. In regard to the funda- 
mental principles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence and the close relations of a personal God 
with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphysical speculation. The veracity of those 
principles is established for him by one kind of 
testimony, and one only — that furnished by the * 
historic facts of the Bible. Holy Scripture is the 
impregnable rock upon which rests tlie truth of j 
Judaism itself. But, when dealing with less vital 
matters — the genesis of the world, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free will, and the 
like — he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in his main polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to discourage philosophical scepti- 
cism by encouraging philosophical belief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
altogether. The next great name after his in the 
chronology of Jewish thought is Maimonides (end 
of 12th cent.), with his Moreh ^ebuhim (‘ Guide of 
the Perplexed ’), the most systematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism in terms of the Aristotelian 
teaching wliich Jewiy has produced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of opinion to which that 
epoch-making treatise gave rise is a matter of 
history (see Maimonides). The truth is that both 
the philosophical and the anti-philosophical posi- 
tions are at once useful and dangerous. I'heology 
has its psychic roots, and the evidences to which 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary with the indi- 
vidual. If the mystic finds nis proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience — ^ makes them/ as 
T. H. Green expresses it — the ordinary believer 
either looks to Nature and history for corrobora- 
tion of his creed or declines to corroborate it at 
all. On the other hand, there are persons desir- 
ous of believing, but so constituted as to require 
conviction as a condition precedent to religious 
faith. If philosephy may unsettle and alienate 
tlie ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi praidically recog- 
nized this truth when, though setting out with 
the avowed purpose of excluding rationalism from 
the sphere of his inquiry, he resorted to it in order 
to justify certain elements of his Judaism. Apart 
from its initial postulates, the Kuzari is through- 
out a reasoned and, therefore, a philosophical ex- 
position of the J ewish religion. And it is as such 
an exposition that it retains its interest for us. It 
gives us a picture of the religion which appealed 
to the average Jew of the Middle Ages, of the 
r*(digion, moreover, which still commands the 
allegiance of his successor to-day. That the book 
attained instant popularity, that it influenced so 
considerable a Jewish j)hilosopher as ibn Daud, 
wlio wrote liis Emwiah Hamah in 1168, and that 
it has passed through a dozen editions, is not sur- 

rising. More remarkable is it that it sliould have 

een translated into many Eurox>ean languages, 
including English. 

The following is a summary of the salient teach- 
ings of the work : 

The aim of religion is the good life. Revealed religion is, 
Iherefore, sufierior to the natural religion of the philoNopher 
which defines the good life in diverse ways. The belief in God, 
In His eternity, in His providential guidance of Israel’s history, 
and in His revelation constitutes the essence of the Jewish creed. 
The truth of that creed is attested by historical facts, e.g. the 
Sinaitic revelation, which took place in the presence of a whole 
nation. Nothing in Scripture can ever be irreconcilable with 
reason. Thus the Biblical appellations of God. such as * merci- 
ful,’ * jealous,' ‘ long-suffering,' and the like, do not imply any 
mutability of the Divine nature, but express the divergent 
points of view from which it is approached by the human mind. 
In like manner the Divine attributes merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

Like the dogma of the Divine existence, the Idea of the 
election and mission of Israel rests upon an historical basis. The 
Bible tells of a succession of prophetic or spiritually-gifted 
natures, beginning with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Israelitish people, who were chosen as 


the depositaries of the Divine truth. That truth reached its 
full expression in tlie Bible, with its three great classes of 
precepts-— ethico-social. ritual, and spiritual ; and its corn- 
muuicaliion to Israel elevated that people into a kingdom of 
priests, chaiged with the performance of the prophetic task. 
The adaptation of the Biblical precepts to the needs of suc- 
cessive ages is the characteristic function of the Tklmud, which 
defines the boundaries of permitted and forbidden things in 
accordance with tradition. The theory of an Oral Law supple- 
menting and elucidating the Written Law (Scripture) is 
essential to a due interpretation and fulfilment of the Biblical 
ordinances Hence, unlike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
tradition, Rabbinism gives satisfaction of spirit to its adherents 
by the assurance that, in obeying the laws of their religion, 
they are performing the clearly ascertained will of God. 

Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, imposes limits on 
asceticism : * Thy self-immiliation on a fast-day is not more 
acceptable to God than is thy devout rejoicing on a Festival.* 
The powers of soul and body are to be equally developed. 
The good man, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities ; nor will he long for death in order 
the more speedily to enter into eternal life. Man, moreover, 
is free (this in opposition to the Epicurean and fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity). Nor does the idea of Divine providence 
confiiot with this truth. God knows the consequences of human 
actions, but this is not equivalent to foreordaining them. 
Between the Divine foreknowledge and human action tie 
inlenncdiate causes. The human will is one of them ; it can 
direct the law of cause and effect as it desires. Nevertheless, 
the Divine omnipotence is not limited, inasmuch as these 
intermediate causes depend upon God, and are to be referred 
back to Him. 

As to the prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Godhead ; it is the sum, mum brmum. There is no prophecy 
outside the Holy Ijand (probably a polemical reference to 
Muhammadanism). The Prophet must be a man of exemplary 
life. In virtue of its obedience to the Law and of its ancestry, 
Israel has a special aptitude for prophecy, which It may foster 
in exile by obedience to the ceremonial precepts. That exile 
is no proof of its rejection by God. Israel is the martyr-people ; 
it is * the heart of the nations,' feeling every pain and disorder 
of the great body of mankind. But the dry bones will live. 
The Jew has been dispersed throughout the world in order to 
disseminate the Divine truth. Christianity and Islam are 
forerunners, preparing the way of the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. 

3. Poetical works.— Halevi the poet is at least 
as great as Halevi the religious thinker. He has 
been called ‘ tlie most inspired writer of Hebrew 
after the Psalmists,* The allusion is to his poems, 
w'hich, unlike his great prose work, were written 
mainly in the sacred language, but in the Arab 
stylo, with its fettering artifices and conventions. 
Tlioiigli essentially a religious poet, Halevi, in 
eominon with his predecessors of the Judaeo- 
Spanish school, did not disdain to sing of secular 
themes. Indeed, the new Hebrew poetry which 
that school created was secular before it was 
religious. Halevi — so facile is liis gift — turns to 
poetry when others would use prose. If he has to 
w’rite a letter or send a greeting to a friend or a 
greatnian — the ibn Ezras, Samuel Han nagid, Joseph 
ihn Migash, and many others — he sends it in verse. 
He invokes his muse on the smallest provocation. 
He has left epitlialamia, elegies, satires, epigrams, 
riddles, and love-songs. He sings of youth and of 
old age, of feasting, and of the splendour of land, 
sky, and sea. He rallies a lad who has begun to 
grow a beard ; he chronicles the discovery of his 
own first grey hair : 

‘ I found my first white hair to-day. 

And plucked it out, scarce knowing what I’d done. 

“ An easy task," it cried, “ to vanquish one ; 

But how when all the host are grey ? ’’ ’ 

With the title, ‘To a Friend who finds my Poverty 
as grievous as I do,* he indites tlie following lines : 

*“ I'm done with thee,” exclaimed my friend, 

The day my money llud, 

“ So wroth I Say, What's my sin ? " I cried. 

“ Thy poverty," ho said.' 

But the didactic note prevails. He warns the 
worldling that mundane things, * a protecting 
shadow* to-day, ‘may be a snare to-morrow’; 
‘ the eagle’s pinion may wingf the shaft that slays 
him.* He has some lines entitled ‘ The Counsel of 
the Sage,* which contain the following advico: 
‘ Keep a joyous face for thy friend ; be not always 
sad. Will the hearts of the learned, and capture 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire be 
fulfilled, and thy weal multiply.* About to take 
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medicine, he writes some pra^'erfiil verses, in 
which he affirms his trust not in the potion, but 
in the healing power of God. Here is a character- 
istic stanza or two on ‘ Love to God ’ : 

* I haste unto the true life's fount, 

Spurninff the life that's vain and false, 

My one desire to look upon my King ; 

No other being has my reverence. 

Could I but see Him in a dream. 

Then would I sleep for aye ; 

Could 1 but see His face within my heart 
I’d never wish to look abroad.* 

Another poem is entitled ‘ The Shame of the Jew 
is his Pride.* Its central thought is thus expressed ; 

* Men revile me — they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glory.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. He is the poet of the Synagogue 
^ar excellence. No litiirgic^ writer has found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetry to so high a level. He has left 
hymns — some 300 in number — for the whole of the 
Jewish year, and the Synagogue has made abun- 
dant use of them. They are a common bond 
uniting the sects of Jewry — the Karaites among 
them— with their many diflerences of thought and 
ritual. Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
they tower aoove the ellusions of the more ancient 
liturgical poet i^aliri, with his love for dark say- 
ings and dilBcult phraseology. Halevi’s religious 
poetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane. 
Its leading feature is a keen consciousness of God, 
the desire for communion with Him, an absolute 
trust in His rectitude. The joyousness issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of Israel’s low estate. The enmity of 
Edom and Ishmael (Christendom and Islam) is a 
constantly recurrent theme, as though the iron of 
persecution had entered into the writer’s own soul. 
Occasionally he invokes the Divine judgment upon 
the oppressor. This sombre tone persists even in 
some of the poems written for Feast-days. Hut 
their final note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
by tribulation, Israel will be redeemed at last, 
and the old national life restored. Sometimes the 
poem is the voice of the soul of collective Israel, 

* the King’s son,* sometimes of the individual 
soul. Now the poet mourns his own sins, especi- 
ally the sins of his youth ; now he calls to youth 
to remember that life is fleeting, and that ola age, 
with its disillusions and regrets, and the day of 
death, * wdien there is neither love nor hate,’ will 
come at last. ‘ Haste,’ he exclaims, ‘ after thy 
King, with the souls that flow unto the goodness 
of the Lord.* 

Apart, perhaps, from a quicker feeling for the 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical world, Halevi’s poetrj^ makes no appreci- 
able addition to the content of Jewish thought. 
The Bible and the Kabbinical literature not only 
colour, but fashion, his theology and his outlook 
on life. His chief characteristics are intense 
spiritual feeling and lofty imagery. Traces of 
tneosophy meet us here and there. 

The angels are very real beings to the poet ; they hold up 
the throne of God, but God upholds them. He is the Omni- 
present, who fills, but transcends, Nature. * Thou containest 
the universe ; but the universe does not contain Thee.’ But 
God is immanent as well as transcendent ; ‘ He came down at 
Sinai, and He dwelt in the bush.' * Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Cherubim? Tx>, the highest heavens contain Him 
not. He lives in men’s hearts, even as He dwells among the 
angels. Yea, His assembled worshippers are very near to Ilim. 
Invisible to the e^’e of flesh, He is manifest to the soul.’ Ills 
gratu;, too, is infinite ; it triumphs over His strict Justice, and 
ensures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who * essay to 
grasp His robe,’ ‘ Their team are as drink-offerings in His 
sight.’ The one supreme Joy is communion with God, His 
grace the one supreme boon. * Away from Thee, my life is 
death ; near to Thee, my death is life, . . . Let me seek Tliy 
grace for awhile, and then let me die ... for what else hath 
life in its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is tuy 
portion ? ’ 

In like manner, the poet cries in one of bis finest passages : 


* Aly heart is one with my Beloved ; my soul lives i^ain ; 

A }K>or prisoner, yet am 1 glorious. 

M 3 heart holds my Beloved ; what need to seek Him, then, 
Either in the heavens or in the deep? 

My soul enthrones Him : why, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or Prince do for me ? ' 

Still more daring is his flight. Influenced by 
the Midraahic interpretation of Canticles, he thus 
apostrophizes God ; 

^Beloved, hast Thou forgotten how Thou didst lie between my 
breasts? 

Why, then, hast Thou sold me into lasting slavery? 

Once Tliou hadst my love, and Thou gav'st Thy love to me ; 
How, then, couldst Thou give my honour to another? 

Have 1 Redeemer but Thee ? Or hast Thou a prisoner of hope 
but me ? 

Give me, I pray, Thy strength, for to Thee 1 give my love.’ 

He retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tions. The note of the shophnr (comet), for 
example, on the New Year Festival will confound 
Satan, and give unimpeded pltw to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition. His spirit chafes 
under his people’s sufferings. Besides active per- 
secution, they have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. ‘ Th^ would turn me aside 
after false prophets* — so Israel is made to com- 
plain ; ‘ they revile me wdien I seek to serve my 
God.* But ‘ Lo, Thy fame is in my ears ; the lied 
Sea and Sinai witness to Thy greatness. How, 
then, shall I think of any god but Thee?* In 
these lines we may discern a poetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Kuzari — the testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. ^ 

Halevi’s eminence as a religious poet is attested 
by the frequency with which he has been trans- 
lated. Heme, moreover, generally frugal in his 
praise, gives the ancient singer of his race un- 
stinted homage : he is 

* A very wondrous mighty 
Fiery pillar of all song, 

That preceded Israel's mournful 
Caravan as it was marching 
Through the desert of sad exile. 

When this spirit was created 
By its Maker self-contented, 
lie embraced the lovely spirit, 

And tl>at kiss’s beauteous ec.ho 
Thrills through all the poet’s numben, 

Which are hallowed by liiis grace.’ 

Of the many attempts to summarize Halevi’s sig- 
nificance in the sphere of religious literature, 
Graetz’s appreciation is perhaps the happiest : ‘ He 
was the transfigured image of self-conscious Israel 
seeking to express himself in tliought and in Art.’ 

LiTKRATrRR.— I. Abrahams, Sfiort Hintory 0 / Jewish Litera- 
ture^ London, 1900; H. Brody, Dhmn dee Abu-l-Hassan 
Jehuda ha-Levi^ Berlin, 1899-1911; D. Cassel, Das Buck 
1 Kmart, I^ipzig, 1809 ; Nina Davis, Sonqs of Exile, Ix>ndon, 

I 19U0 and H. Edelmann, Giiue, Oxford, London, 1850; 

A. Geiger, Divan des Castiliers Abu* l-llassan Juda ha-Levi, 
Breslau, JS.'il, also N achgelassene Schri/ten, do. 1876, iii. ; J. 
Hamburger, art. ‘Jehuda Halevi,’ in his fiealencyclopddie des 
Jvdenlmnif^. Leipzig, 1896; H. Hirschfeld, Judah Ilallevfs 
Kitab Al Khazari, London, 1905 ; J. Jacobs, Jewish IdeaU, 
do. 1H90; J H art. Mudaii ha-lAJvi D. Kaufmatm, Gesoh. der 
Attrihutenlehre, Gotha, 1877, Qesammelte Schriften, ii., Frank- 
fort, 1910, and in JQR i. 441 fl.iKerem Hemed, Iv. [18S9] 144, vii. 
11843] 265 ff.; Alice Lucas, The J&ufish Year, London, 1898; 
K. Magnus, Jewish Portraits, do. 1897; S. D Luazatto, 
Betulat batJehudah, Prague, 1840, Divan Jehuda Ilalevi, Lyok, 
1864 ; M. Sachs, /ieftgf. Poesie. der Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 
1845 ; L. Zunz, Ritus des synagog. Qottesdienstes, do. 1859. 

Morris Joseph. 

HALLAJ. — In the history of Muhammadan 
pantheism there is no event more celebrated and 
remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Baghdad, on the 24th of Dhu ’1-Qa'da, A.H. 309 
(26th March, A.D. 922), of Abu ’1-MughIth Busain 
ibn Man^tir al-^allaj — often incorrectly called 
Mansur Ballaj— on the charge of pretending to lie 
an incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex- 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined ; 'l-haqq, ‘ I am 
the Ileal.* The significance of this formula will lie 
explained after some account has been given of its 
author’s life and character. Hitherto it has not 
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b^n possible even to sketch the outlines of his career 
with any certainty, but the researches of Louis 
Massignon, which will shortly be published (see 
below), have thrown fresh light on the subject. ‘ 

X. Life. — Qallaj, whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastrian, was born c. a.d. 858 at 
Baida, near Persepolis, in southern Persia, and 
passed his boyhood at Wasit, one of the chief cities 
of Iraq. At the age of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tustar (Shush tar) in Khuzistan, and entered 
upon the ascetic and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent SQfi, Sahl ibn 'Abdallah al-Tustari ; he 
then migrated to Basra, where he became a disciple 
of 'Amr ibn 'Uthman al-Makki, and married the 
daughter of another §afi, AbQ Ya'qub al-Aqta'. 
On leaving Ba^ra, he proceeded (in 877) to Baglulad 
and completed his training in Sufiism under 
Junayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning his movements and the events 
of his life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
remained for a year in seclusion. The fact that 
soon afterwards his Safi teachers broke oft* rela- 
tions with him was probably due to their dislike of 
the extreme pantheism to which he had by this 
time committed himself, although Hujwiri states 
(Kashf al^Mahjuhy 150) that they did not repudiate 
him because of any attack on religion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a breach of discipline. 
After s])ending two years in retirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a long while (c. 899-902) in Khura- 
Scln and Pars, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of Ualldj (‘wool-carder’) by which he is 
generally known.* Having made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca a second time, he settled for a year at 
Baghdad, whence he travelled by sea to India and 
roamed to the farthest boundaries of Turkistan, 
preaching and writing as before. He then returned 
as a pilgrim to Mecca, where he stayed two years, 
and about 908 arrived at Baghdad, where he de- 
livered a public discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested ; but he 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Sfts in KhaziBtS.n (910). Three years 
later he was again arrested and brought to trial at 
Baghdfld before 'IsS,, vizier of the Khalif Muqtadir. 
On this occasion he was charged with being a Car- 
matian {q.v . ) ; and, although no evidence was found 
to justity the allegation, he was detained in cus- 
tody at Baghdad. His captivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a rigorous nature : he was 
moved from one prison to another, and was allowed 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching — a 
privilege which he used to such purpose that he 
gained many influential sympathizers. 

Finally, in 922, a second trial took place. It 
was conducted by the viziers Ibn 'Isa and ^aiiiid, 
and dealt with three principal charges against 
Uallaj : (a) his secret correspondence with the 
Carmatians ; (5) the extravagant notions of his 
disciples, who believed him to be Divine ; (c) his 
own uelief on the question of essential union with 
the Godhead (’ain aUjarvC), IJamid wished to 
confine the inquiry to these points, but the qddia 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by Hallaj) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligations that are absolutely binding, but be- 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of theological, 

1 The present writer is indebted to M. Massigrnon for the 
greater part of the following biographical notice os well as for 
other important facts, and desires gratefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy with which they have been communicated. 

s According to some authorities, the epithet refers to his power 
of reading men’s secret thoughts, while others say that it was 
bestowed on him because he once carded a large quantity of 
ootton in a miraculously short time. 
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legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con- 
demned to death. During his execution, which 
was carried out in a barbarous manner, Qall&i 
displayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilated 
body was burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while his head was sent to Khur&sfin to be 
shown to his followers in that country. Many, 
however, both there and elsewhere, would not 
believe that he was dead, and continued to expect 
his return. They maintained, quoting the state- 
ment in the Qur’an (iv. 156) concerning Christ, 
that Qall5j had been transported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim was one of his enemies 
whom God had changed into his likeness, or, 
according to other versions, a horse or a mule. 

Similar legends are told of *Ali {al^Farq bain al-Fxraq^ 223) and 
several Shi'ite heresiarchs. As Massignon has pointed out, they 
express the popular feeling that a God-man cannot poraibly 
suffer the indignity of being murdered, crucified, or oismem- 
bered. 


2. Teaching. — Although the later Muhammadan 
tradition attributes the condemnation of Hall&j to 
his outrageous impiety, it is certain that political 
motives played a large part in the aftair. He 
is described, in the oldest historical books that 
mention him, as an agent attached to the Shi'ite 
or Carmatian propaganda,^ a reckless and un- 
principled agitator who dabbled in alchemy and 
magic, and imposed on the vulgar by performing 
miracles which were only the tricks of a clever 
conjuror. Now, there seems to be no evidence 
that IJallaj was a Carmatian, but it was easy to 
pretend that he was. The doctrine of incarnation 
(hulul) was held in common by some heretical 
Sufi sects and by various branches of the extreme 
Shi'ites, and Hailaj might plausibly be represented 
as a Carmatian, since he is said to have called 
himself * the Kadiant Light,’ and to have been 
addressed by his disciples in terms like these ; 

* We bear witness that thou art He who puts on a 
diiierent form in every age, and in the present age 
hath assumed the form of Qusain ibn Man^tlr ; 
and we implore thy blessing and hope for thy 
mercy, O knower of secrets!’ {al-Farq bain al‘ 
Firaqy 248, 12). Moreover, in the first quarter of 
the 10th cent, the Carmatians almost succeeded in 
establishing a reign of terror ; and Massignon sug- 
gests, with reason, that Hftmid, who had incurr^ 
much odium by his measures for controlling the 
importation of corn, may have sought to regain 
popularity and credit by pretending that Qall&i 
was one of their most dangerous missionaries, ana 
making it appear that his conviction was a political 
triumph. Otherwise, it is at least doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic with which he pursued his 
theological speculations, or the pantheism which 
he openly professed, would have cost him his life. 
Islam has always been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and the plea of ecstasy has 
seldom been urged in vain. 

According to the theory of Stlfi philosophy, aZ- 
haqq^ ‘the Keal,* t.c. God regarded as pure being, 
is opposed to the phenomena world, wiiich exists 
only as a reflexion of pure being upon the darkness 
of matter or ‘ not-beiiig.* Even the more orthodox 
mystics hold that union wdth God is attainable. 
They say that in * passing away ’ {fan&) from his 
phenomenal self man necessarily becomes one with 
God, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
stated in this way, is not but QaU&j 

presents the same ideas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself.* While the Sufis are generally careful 

1 The definite statement that he was one of the missionaries 
of 'All al-Rid&. the eighth Imam of the Shi'a (Browne, LiUrary 
Hiitorp of Persia, i. 429), seems not to be Justified by the original 
text {Fihrist, 190, last line), which says that ht oanied on a 
propaganda in favour {ri4,d) of the ‘Alids. 

. 3 Apparently, however, ^alltj did not regard the deified man 
as being devoid of personality and indistinguishable from the 
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to disavow the heretical notion that the Divine 
substance or spirit can enter into man, this 
doctrine of human transubstantiation {hulul) was 
nevertheless adopted bj' some of them ; and, since 
it was taught by Fftris, one of the chief disciples 
of yallaj, we may conclude that it is implied in 
the famous formula. And H-ha^q^ ‘ I am the Heal.’ 

Such, however, is not the opinion that prevailed 
among the mystic theologians who nourished in 
the 4th and 6th centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these men saw in yallaj a 
genuine theosophist, exalted by mystical nipture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him- 
self to be united with the Divine esHcnce ; and in 
their eyes he was not guilty of anything worse 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
attitude of neutrality, (-ihazall, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declared that And 
H-Jyiqq is an expression belonging to the highest 
sta^e of Unitarianism. Those who deemed ^allaj 
an infidel usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although he had violated the religious 
law, he had not been false to the inner truth of 
IslS.m ; his offence was that he divulged the 
mystery of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

Ijlallaj is the founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the same sense as Ash'arl {q,v,) is the founder of 
Muslim scholasticism. The pantheistic movement 
did not commence with him : it had long been 
gathering force below the surface, and his words 
only gave the signal for its explosion. They re- 
vealed, as in a flash, what many had more or less 
consciously thought but few had yet dared to 
speak. Here, at last, was the plain truth uttered 
so simply and tersely that no one could mistake 
or forget it, and its effect was intensified by the 
dramatic spectacle of torture and vengeance in- 
flicted upon the man who had proclaimed himself 
to be God. The later Sflfi writers, especially the 
mystical poets of Persia, celebrate ^auaj in glow- 
ing language as a hero and martyr whose passion 
for the Heal caused him to lay down his life in 
order that he might gain the perfect union that 
results from self -extinction. 

Qall&j left behind him a sect designated by his 
name, who professed the doctrine of hulul ana are 
reckoned among the heretics of Stifiism ; and also 
a large number of mystical writings in prose and 
verse. The titles of forty-seven treatises by him 
are recorded in the Fihrist (p. 192), ana this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. Only one of them 
has been preserved complete or nearly so— the 
Kit&h aUTawdsln, which Massignon has recently 
discovered in an Arabic MS of the British Museum 
(Add. 9692), together with a Persian commentary 
by Razbihan Baqli (A.D. 1209), extant in two Con- 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition of 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
account of the mystical theories developed by 
Qall&j, and will open the way to a better under- 
standing of his character and his influence upon 
the subsequent history of pantheism in Islam. 
For example, it appears from a passage in the 
above-mentioned work that the Yezldis — the so- 
called devil- worshippers — derived their peculiar 
veneration for Iblls from Qallaj and his school 
(Massignon, in JSH R, June 1911). A considerable 
quantity of fragmentary compositions— -sayings, 
letters, discourses, poems, etc. — some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, have come down to us 
under his name. Two collections of poetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to him. 

del^. The ‘ I ' ia not absorbed in, or confused with, * the Real.* 
In this respect his dootrine is at variance with that of the 
(see Massignon’s introduction to the 

Kmb al-Tawitin, p. 20), 


The latter, published at Bombay in 1887 and again 
in 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 

Liter A' lirRa—L. Massigrnon is preparing a special work, 
entitled B^littpraphia ehro7iologique et critique d'aX-^aU&j. 
Only the most iiuportant notices in English and other European 
langua{;rc8 can be mentioned here: Ibn Khallikin, tr. de 
Slane, Paris, 1843-71, i. 423; Hujwlrl, Kaithf al-Mahjub, tr. 
Nicholson, London, 1910, p. 160 ; F. A. G. Tholuck, Bhlthen- 
eamnduuff au» der morgenldnd. MystiK Berlin, 1826, pp. Sll-826 
(the Life of ^allaj, tr. from 'AttAr’s TadhJeirat al-Auliyd)\ E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia^ Ijondon, 1902-06, i. 
428-487 ; A. von Kremer, Gesch. der hemchenden Jdeen det 
Islavuf, Leipzijr, 1868, pp. 70-78 ; R. P. A. Dory, Essai sur 
Chiatoire de tutlaminme., tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 1879, pp. 
324-335 ; L. Massignon, ‘ al-yallAJ,’ in RUR, June 1911, also 
* Ana ’I'liaqti,’ in Der Islam, 1912, np. 248-267, Kitdb al-'fawAHn 
(in the press) and La Passion d'al-Halldj (in preparation). 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
HALLUCINATION.— I. Definition.— A hal- 
lucination is generally detinetl as a false perception. 
It generically that ; but it is not tlie only species 
of fal.se perception, and a closer characterization is 
therefore necessary. Psychologists draw a dis- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
there is contained or involved a reference to an 
object in the so-called external series here and 
now existent, and a state of consciousness whicli, 
though in content otherwise generally similar to 
the other, does not carry this objective reference. 
The first is termed a percept or a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or representation. 
These psychical experiences form two series known 
as the presentational and the representational series 
respectively. This nomenclature indicates the 
dominant characteristic-s of each type of experi- 
ence, though, of course, there are representational 
elements in the percept, and representations are 
based on perceptual experiences. Normally there 
is no confusion between the two. A hallucination 
is said to occur when a member of the second series 
is ascribed to the first — i.e. when an image is 
taken by the conscious subject for a percept. The 
one, be it noted, is, qua psychical event, as real 
an experience as the other. I’he ‘ fallacy ’ lies in 
the function which the conscious state in this case 
is made to perform or in the significance which is 
attached to it. It is made to report falsely about 
external reality. In this it partakes of the char- 
acter of illusion {q,v.), and yet it may be dis- 
tinguished from that kind of experience. Whether 
the distinction is merely one of degree is a qiiiee- 
tion on which there has been much debate among 
psychologists. EsquiroD gave currency to the 
following distinction. In hallucination an experi- 
ence which is purely subjective, or, speaking in 
terms of cerebred activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to be 
peripherally initiated, whereas in illusion the 
starting-point is found in presentation; there is 
peripheral initiation — it is not, strictly speaking, 
a * fallacy of the senses ’ — but the presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in short, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accepted tests of 
external reality must be finally judged to be non- 
existent; illusion takes place when we perceive 
the wrong object. This may be taken as a work- 
ing mode of diflerentiation, though further in- 
vestigation has led to the conviction that the line 
of demarcation is not so bold and well-defined as it 
is thus made to appear. There are a number of 
borderland cases which present difficulty, and which 
are sometimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of * hallucination,’ and 
sometimes under the head of * illusion. ’ It certainly 
seems well-established that in numerous (some 
would say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a sensory or presentational factor. In 
these cases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it would not normally form the 
1 Dm MaladAsi rntnUOu. 
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basis of a percept ; it is the occasion rather than 
the ground of the false perception. 

2 . Varieties. — It is said, not quite accurately, 
that we may have hallucination of more than one 
sense. What is meant is that the content of the 
hallucination may be of one or other or of several 
of the modes of consciousness normally regarded 
as modes of sensation. In this sense the state- 
ment is correct. Thus we may see before us the 
figure of an absent friend or acquaintance or some 
grotesque and monstrous figure ; the visual factor 
IS predominant here, and it may be said at this 
point that * visual ’ hallucinations bulk most 
largely in the records of the subject, whether they 
relate to the experiences of persons in a normal or 
abnormal condition. But we may also find hal- 
lucinations in which the auditory (the subject 
hears voices or definite sounds), touch, temperature, 
olfactory, kimesthetic, and other modes are respect- 
ively predominant. This is well marked in the 
experiences of persons in the hypnotic state. Tell 
such a person that he has taken snuff and he 
sneezes ; tell him he is standing on ice and he feels 
cold at once ; * he trembles, his teeth chatter, he 
wraps himself in his coat.*^ If one sense only is 
involved, the hallucination is said to be simple, ; if 
several are involved, the hallucination is said to be 
complex. 

Tliere is a well-known experience particularly 
marked in the case of the person in the hypnotic 
state, or under the influence of post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion, known as negative hallucination. This is 
the case where the subject fails to i»erceive an 
existent object. He may only fail to see a person 
in the room, or he may be totally unaware of his 
presence, according to the character and scope of 
the given suggestion. The epithet ‘ negative,* 
though applicaHe enough from the point of view 
of the observer or observers of the case, is mislead- 
ing as applied to the hallucinatory state itself. 
The hallucination is as positive as any other. 
The whole objective situation is apprehended by 
the subject as other than it is ; or, if we limit the 
reference to that part of space in which the un- 
perceived object or person is at any moment, then 
that part of space is falsely perceived ; the back- 
ground is continuous ; there is not a gap in it ; e.g., 
the back of the chair on w’hich is seated the person 
whose absence is suggested will be seen, although, 
of course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams (q.v.) are generally regarded as the most 
familiar type of hallucinatory experience. We 
seem in dreams to be the spectators of external 
objects and of series of external events which are 
sometimes so vivid as to cause a distinct feeling of 
relief or disappointment when we wake and find 
that these events do not tit into the normal ex- 
ternal series. So careful an observer as McDougall,® 
however, finds a marked distinction between the 
features of a dream experience and the features 
of a hallucinatory experience. This is a direct chal- 
lenge to more careful introspection. The present 
writer’s observations go to confirm the view that 
dreams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
distinction seems to be that in the dream state the 
hallucination is more complete than usual. The 
impressiveness of the object is as marked and 
the emotional co-efticient at least as intensive as in 
experiences which are unouestioningly recognized 
as hallucinations. It is to be remarked that among 
these are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
or the transition state between sleeping and wak- 
ing. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina- 
tions and dreams is extremely difficult to draw. 

Instances of so-called normal hallucination are to 
be found in what are termed waking hallucinations. 

1 A. Moll, Encr. tr., London, 1006, p. 108. 

s * Hslluoinstron * in xii. ^9. 


This form occurs in the experience of persons who 
may otherwise be regarded as in a normal wak- 
ing state. There are many such cases reported by 
historians the anthropologist furnishes instances 
from his observations of primitive peoples ; * current 
report furnishes a sufficiency of contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. We are fortunate here, 
however, in not having to depend merely on such 
evidence. In 1889 the English Society for Psychical 
Research issued a questionnaire containing the 
following query : * Have you ever, when believing 
yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 
pression of seeing or being touched by a living 
being or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice ; 
whicli impression, so far as you could discover, was 
not due to any external physical cause?’ To this 
17,000 replies were received, of which over 2000 
stated that under the conditions indicated figures 
had l)een seen, or, less frequently, voices had been 
heard. Similar inquiries have been made in America 
by W. James, in France by L. Marillier, and in 
Germany by the Munich section of the Gesellschaft 
fiir psychologviche Forschung, with a similar result. 
An attempt has been made by Parish, in an 
analysis of the evidence, to show that, while the 
subjects of these hallucinations no doubt believed, 
in all good faith, that they were fully awake at 
the time of the experience, they were really in the 
transition state between sleeping and waking. The 
evidence will not, however, bear this construction, 
though there are enough instances of a kind to 
make apruna facie case for it. The object of these 
inquiries has not been to establish the existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain evidence on 
the vexed qiiestion of the possibility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to a 
person who would have boon unaware of these 
events through the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. This is known as the question 
of coincidental hallucinations. 'Phe hypothesis 
has been advanced that there is a causal relation 
between such apparitions and the distant events to 
which they refer. The problem is one which lies 
beyond the scope of the present article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
Gurney, K. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, London, 
1886). The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental hallucination markedly in 
excess of the number to be expected on the theory 
of probabilities ; and this, so far, is favourable to 
the view that these occurrences are not merely 
fortuitous, but it is not sufficient in extent or 
quality to warrant a definite conclusion. 

In addition to the above so-called 'waking 
hallucinations,’ which are regarded as taking place 
when the subject is in his normal condition, there 
are hallucinations which occur either (a) in a state 
which at the time of the occurrence cannot be caUed 
normal, or (6) in a state which is permanently 
abnormal, as in the case of mental disease. As an 
instance of the first type may be mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory experiences, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life when we are passing from the waking to the 
sleeping state, or from the sleeping to the waking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irruption 
of an apparently irrelevant image or procession of 
images which have a vividness and impressiveness 
muen superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and which are readily mistaken 
for percepts. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will be found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in fati^e of a particular sense organ, hallucina- 
tions reamly occur. The exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state ; prolonged 

I Of. Parish, Hallucinationt and lUttsiont, p. 77 ff. 

s 01 tang, Making of Religion, p. 113 ff. 
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fasting is a preparation for the state of hallucina- 
tion. After protracted visual strain, ‘visual* 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants influence hallucination. The most 
familiar example is the hallucination accompany- 
ing alcoholic poisoning in the state known as 
delirium tremens. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atropin, etc., are 
further instances. Hallucmations thus conditioned 
are mostly of an unpleasant and even terrifying 
character, though in certain cases, e,g, hashish 
intoxication, there is a pleasurable phase. 

In other cases, conditions of a psychical character 
are predominant, as, e.o., in hvpnotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results obtained by ‘crystal-gazing’ 
may also be included here. The general 
preliminary condition of tliese experiences is an 
intense concentration of the attention upon one 
point. Indeed, we may note the efl'ect of concen- 
tration of attention upon hallucination before it 
reaches the stage indicated in any of the above- 
named experiences. A person eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound he is awaiting. A ‘ ghost ’ may be seen 
by one who is aware he is in aliaunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained expecta- 
tion. In the census of the Society for Psychical 
Kesearch there are thirteen cases of hallucination 
which took the form of the appearance of a person 
whose arrival was looked for. Collective hallucina- 
tions, i.e. hallucinations of a particular kind 
experienced by more than one person at the same 
time and place, are, no doubt, explained by this 
factor. Tiie hallucination first experienced by one 
member of the group may spread to the others by 
suggestion operating throiigli the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
reported abnormal occurrence. 

In hy^mosis the process is carried further. The 
subject is in a highly suggestible state, and hallu- 
cination is easily produced either while he is actually 
in the hynoptic trance or subsequently, when the 
waking state supervenes, under the influence of 
suggestion made during the trance, i.e, of ‘post- 
hypnotic* suggestion. The records of hypnotism 
[q.v.) teem with instances of both types. 

In the extreme forms of ecstasy {q,v,) the distinc- 
tion between the self and the not-self disappears, 
and with it the articulate content of the not-self, 
which on the psychical side is represented by 
percepts and images. There is one total, all- 
embracing, emotional state. There is, obviously, 
no room here for hallucination. But in the ecstatic 
experience, which may find its consummation in 
such a condition, there are moments in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
be noted. The best-known cases of ecstasy are 
those of religious ecstasy, where the object of 
contemplation and desire is a religious one, 
though this state is not exclusively connected with 
objects of this type. Ex amides of hallucinatory 
religious ecstasy are to be found in the sacred 
books of many religions, in the records of lives of 
saints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
peoples. 

Gazing steadily at a shining surface — a metal 
mirror, oiled finger-nails, a blot of ink, a crystal — 
induces hallucination. The ‘scryer,* or seer, 
perceives pictures of distant objects and events. 
This has been known to mankind in various parts 
of the world for many centuries. The antiquity 
of the practice as a method of divination is indicated 
by the fact that iEschylus attributes its discovery 
to Prometheus. Analogous to * crystal vision * are 
the practices of inducing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a shell to the ear or by striking gently 
the rim of a bell. This is also used as a method of 
divination. The voices heard are oracular. 


Hallucinations accompany somatic disorder vt 
bodily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collapse preceding death. The hallucina- 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al- 
ready referred to, might also be brought into this 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 
‘ visceral * hallucination noted by Head.^ This ob- 
server states that patients suffering from visceral 
disease are liable to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditory, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, which is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, shrouded, white, black, 
or grey human figure often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of sounds, such as 
tapping, scratching, and rumbling. 

Coming between this type and the type connected 
with mental disease are the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria {q.v.) and epilepsy. 
They are markedly present in the state known 
as ‘ the great hysteria,* at least in the third and 
fourth of the four phases indicated by Charcot.* 
In the aura preceding the epileptic attack and 
in the post-epileptic condition, hallucinations are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
character. 

In many forms of mental disease or insanity (o.v.), 
hallucination is a notable feature, more particularly 
in those cases where the mind falls into a state of 
mistiness or dreaminess ; when there is a ‘ becloud- 
ing of the intellect.’ Hallucination, according to 
Mendel,* is often associated with amentia, but 
seldom with acute dementia. Paranoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting and 
insulting voices and figures are seen by the victim 
of this painful malady. The hallucinations of 
insanity may be divicled into those which are 
sporadic or independent., and those which are 
relatively permanent. The first, as the term 
indicates, are not in any known relation to the 
general morbid condition ; the second are obviously 
related to, and are symptomatic of, this morbid 
state. Of the two the latter are regarded by 
psychiatrists as less serious, since they may be 
attacked through the disease, and may diminish or 
disappear with the amelioration of the general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes.— The central Question for the theory 
of hallucination is this: What are the special 
subjective conditions under which a state of con- 
sciousness arises which bears the character of a 
sense- perception although the normal conditions 
are absent ? The answers to this question take the 
shape of a general psycho-physiological formula. 
All such answers are conditioned by assumptions 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the idea- 
tional and sensory centres in the brain ; and the 
theory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A prominent and obvious type of theory is that 
which is termed centrifugal. In the principal form 
of this view, which has been supiiorted by Taine, 
Tamburini, Perrier, Hoffmann, Griesinger, Krafft- 
Ebing, and many others, the hallucinatory state 
begins in the ideational centres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of an ideational centre the 
excitement overflows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a hallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are various objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the fact that an image, 

1 JBrain, xxiv. (1901) 850 IS. 

t Pronrhs midieal, 1878, no. 8, p. 88. 

> Art. in Brrl. klin, Woehsnsohr. xxvl. (1888) and xiviL (1890). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. Again, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
difficult to account for on this hypothesis. 

Against this we have the view that hallucina- 
tion is a pIienoTnetion of dissociation. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen- 
sory centres, assigns the ditterence between ideation 
and sense-perception to a difference of degree of ex- 
citement 01 the same cells. A centre not excited by 
external stimulation may act as though it were, if it 
is brought otherwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, e,g.y as fatigue, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be brought 
about by the isolation or * splitting off’ of particu- 
1^ centres through the obstruction of the associa- 
tion paths between them and other centres. There 
is an inflow of energy but no outflow ; there is, there- 
fore, an accumulation in the centre which cannot 
in the normal way be drained ofl* to other centres ; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, iinally, 
there is an explosion such as would be produced oy 
a stimulation coming from the peripliery. The 
cliief authorities for tnis view — which, though not 
without its difficulties, is, on the whole, the best 
suggestion forthcoming — are W. James, Kand- 
in^y. Parish, and Miinsterberg. 

4. Influence. — The influence of the hallucinatory 
experience upon the life and beliefs of man in the 
early forms of civilization is amply attested. The 
distinction on which the term * hallucination ’ is 
based implies an articulated concept of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang^ 
quotes evidence for the awareness among the Aus- 
tralian tribes of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between dreams and 
‘waking* hallucinations, but that is another 
matter. The world of the savage will, therefore, 
contain objects, the source often of fear, which 
would be judged by a person of a more developed 
type of mind to be ‘ unreal,’ or at least not obiects 
in the normal or accepted sense. Tylor and others, 
with some show of probability, assign to the experi- 
ence in dreams and waking hallucinations the 
prevalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits. Their world is peopled by such objects, 
for which, from their standpoint, they have as 
good and as direct evidence as for the objects of 
sense. In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote objects and events 
thus furnished can occur only through the detach- 
ment of the soul from the body; the soul thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of these things. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by Howitt, quoted by Lang,* holds that it is in- 
judicious to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the murwo [wraith] of the sleeping man may be 
detached oy the magic of his enemies. Walcing 
hallucinations will reinforce this belief, since in 
these instances the wraith of other persons whose 
bodies are at a distance will appear to the subject. 

In those cases where there is the figure of an 
individual known to be dead or afterwards ascer- 
tained to have been dead at the time of the appear- 
ance, there will be OTOund for the belief in the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
easy such conceptions as that of demoniacal pos- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its return to its 
proper dwelling by the medicine-man. 

'Die growth of a special class of medicine-men, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected with hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known as the 
subject of what are now termed ‘ waking hallucina- 
tions ’ is set apart as a wizard. This separation 

1 Of*, eit, p. 49. * ffe. P* HR- 


and distinction are, of course, further confirmed 
when the selected individual is able, as Stoll fully 
shows he is, by the influence of his status, his per- 
sonality, and his ritual, to induce by suggestion 
hallucinations in other individuals, or groups of 
individuals, i.s, when they witness portents and 
strange events through his influence. 

Myth or legend, again, is as.sociated with halluci- 
nation. ^ It is not possible to establish as a generali- 
zation the suggestion that these legends originate 
in hallucinations ; the same legend is found among 
very diverse and widely scattered peoples. It is, 
however, a hyptithesis which is wortii consideration 
when dealing with the origin of legends. What is 
clear is that myth is supported and nourished by 
hallucination. 

Litkratitrb. — E. Parish, Ballveinatitma and Iltunong, Enjf. 
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Hoppe, Erkldmng det Sinnestauschungen bei Gesunden tuid 
heihranken*^ Wurzburg, 1888 ; V. Kandinsky, Krit. und kUn. 
Betrachtmipen im Gebiete der Sinnestauschungen, Berlin, 1886 ; 
J. E. D. Esquirol, Des Maladies rnentales, Paris, 18.‘}8, Kng. 
tr.. Mental Pathology, Philad. 1846 ; A. Brierre de Boismont, 
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Alexander Mair. 

HAMADRYADS (Teutonic).^ — The various 
stages of religious development among the Teu- 
tonic peoples are exhibited in their rites and 
myths connected with trees. The ancient belief 
in a power residing in trees — a power that might 
be transferred to other creatures and to the earth 
itself — may still be traced in a wide variety of 
popular customs. Thus, in early summer — on 
May-day or at Pentecost — the May - bough is 
carried from the forest to the village by tlie young 
people, in the hope that it will endow them with 
tresli vital energy ; at the end of harvest, the 
harvest-tree is erected upon the last waggon-load 
of corn, in order that the spirit of vegetation may 
pass into next year’s crop ; in spring, cattle, iields, 
young girls, and newly -wedded couples — the latter 
also on their marriage-day — are stroked with fresh 
twigs of sprouting trees, or with bushes of the so- 
called ‘ rood of life.’ From the belief in the power 
dwelling in trees sprang also the worship of the 
irmensUl — a huge tree-trunk standing erect under 
the open sky — among the Saxons (Mannhardt, 
BaurtikultuSf p. 303 ff.), the worship of the ever- 
green trees that stood before the temple of the 
gods in Old Upsala (Adam of Bremen, Hist, eccl, 
Hammah. iv. 26, schol. 134), the Norse myth of 
Yggdrasil, the world-ash, and the Eddie myth 
which tells that Ask and Emhla^ the ash and the 
ivy ( Voluspd^ 17-18), were the first men. 

Then at an early period imagination proceeded 
to associate trees, and to people forests with de- 
monic beings. These assume for the most part a 
female, but sometimes a male, form. Popular 
fancy ran ri©t among them, enwrajiping them in 
myths of the mo.st varied kinds, and even to-day 
they are met with in their primitive freshness 
among all the Teutonic peoples. In O.H.O. they 
appear as skratOj in A.S. as imdncelf in M.H.G. 
as holzrmioja, holzrUna^ or waldrninne. In the 
popular belief of the present day they are known 
as wood- or moss-maidens, forest-nymphs, wild- 
i folk, Fanggen (Tyrol), blessefl maidens, Norgen 
(GraubiinJen), Elicpige, Skogsnufva (Dan. ‘ fairy- 
maidens,* ‘ wood - nymphs ’), Skogsrdt, Skogsfru 
(Swed. ‘ forest-woman *), and by many other names ; 
when they assume a male form, they are known 

1 For the beliefs of other peoples on the same subject, see 
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841 * wild men/ * wood-mannikins/ or Skogaman 
(SweiL ‘forest-men’). They live in the woods — 
either underground or in trees, especially hollow 
ones — and are often encountered there by human 
beings. In outward appearance they usually re- 
semble old women ; their bodies are hairy, and 
covered with moss ; they have, in common with 
field-spirits, the characteristic feature of long, 
pendulous breasts. Their faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their backs are concave, 
like the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. Here and 
there, however, and especially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful figures with beautiful flow- 
ing hair. As males, their form approximates 
rather to that of the giants ; they are abnormally 
large and strong ; they have bristly hair, and are 
armed with tree-trunks. Occasionally they are 
endowed with the protean nature, and may* avail 
themselves thereof to axmear as animals. 

Their attitude towards hunian beings is some- 
times friendly, sometimes hostile. Their appear- 
ance presages a fruitful year. They put the hunter 
on the track of his quarrv, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour. But they often fascinate 
the traveller with their trilling songs and their 
laughter, wiling him from the right way, and lead- 
ing him astray. They occasionally unite in mar- 
riage with human beings, or engage to serve them, 
ana in such cases bring good luck to the house so 
long as they stay in it. As denizens of the forest 
they possess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
maae use of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, in the Balder saga, the food 
from which Balder drew his great strength was 
guarded by virgines silvestres (Saxo Gram. iii. 
77). They make special ajipeal to human beings 
for succour when they are pursued by the Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking the trees and pressing the branches far 
down. If the hamadryad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Hunter, he lays her 
crosswise upon his steed. If she is delivered from 
his power oy a human being, she rewards the 
latter with foliage which turns to gold. Dwarf- 
myths have also been grafted upon the hama- 
diyads. The latter, like the dwarfs, sometimes 
Buostitute their own offspring for human children. 

It is very doubtful whether these tree- and 
forest - spirits were also objects of worship, i,e. 
whether the milk that was poured out, and the 
berries that were laid down, at tlie roots of trees 
were intended for them. It is much more likely 
that these gifts were offered to the souls of the 
departed, which were supposed to survive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, but also of souls, and as sik^Ii were treated 
with the utmost veneration — a practice constantly 
inveighed against in the penitential discourses and 
ordinances, as well as in the legal codes, of the 
early Christian period. We find it said in numer- 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. The extent to which a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
diffused belief that trees bleed when their bark m 
injured. Such ideas explain the severe penalties 
inflicted upon those who committed offences against 
trees. The act of peeling off the bark was specially 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the offence, 
according to the Weistiimer (i.e. al^tracts of special 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut open, and his intestines wound 
about the tree in such a way as to cover the in- 
jured part (J, Grimm, Deutsche Bechtsaltertumer^ 
Leipzig, 1899, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark could both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree — t.e., a hole was made in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair or pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then closed up 
again. Departed souls frequently take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which they have their abode. It was also 
believed that the soul of the family-ancestor had 
passed into the tree growing in or before the home- 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spirit of the family, i.e. the 
domestic spirit. According to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see EBE iv. 633*), the pro- 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or lime-tree growing in front of the homestead is 
often regarded as tne v&rdtrdd (‘ward- tree’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from this tree 
not a leaf must be plucked, or the smallest splinter 
cut. Pregnant women resorted to it, and hoped 
by embracing it to secure an easy delivery. As 
the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit it was 
known also as the hotrdd (‘ abode- tree ’). Sacrifices 
and prayers were offered beside such trees with a 
view to propitiating the tutelary spirits, and ward- 
ing ofl‘ evil from man and beast. 

The origin of the tutelary spirit — the fact that 
it was at first the soul of an ancestor —w^as gradu- 
ally forgotten, and its place taken by another soul- 
like being, the guardian spirit of the house, the 
Norwegian tomteguhhe (cf. ‘Robin Goodfellow ’), 
the German Hauskohold (cf. ‘brownie’), who lives 
either in the trunk of the tree or in the root be- 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
injury by fire. If a tree which thus harbours a 
domestic spirit is hewn down, prosperity deserts 
the house, and the person who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of the old tales represent the 
tutelary or domestic spirit as dying with the tree ; 
according to others, it remains in Hie fallen trunk, 
comes into the house along wdth the latter, and 
continues to reside in the rafters made from it ; 
and, if the required offerings (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the house as 
before. To this class of tree -spirits — tutelary 
demons evolved from soul -like entities — belongs 
also the Klahautermann (see DEMON.S AND Spirits 
[Teut.j, vol. iv. p. 633 f.) of the Baltic and North 
Sea coasts. He is a tree -spirit who has been 
brought into the ship in the mast. Here he con- 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. But, should the ship 
be destined to go down, he deserts it. He, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

Litbrature.— -J. Grimm, DeuUche Mythologie*, Berlin, 1876, 
ii. 1 ff. ; W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkulhut d. Germane^ u. ihrtr 
Na<^baT8iiimrn^ Berlin, 1876 ; J. G. Frazer, London, 

1900, i. 166 ff. ; E. H. MtytT.MythologU d. Gerjnanen, Strass- 
burg, 1903, p. 191 ff. ; M, Hdfler, Wald- u. BaurnkulU new 
ed., Munich, 1894. £. MOGK. 

HAMILTON.— See Philosophy (Scottish). 

HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA. -The 
classification of the eastern Hamitic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a large body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trifling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a w'ant of harmony between anthropology 
and philol(^, and between the various philological 
schools, ’rhe common stock may be said to consist 
of two main groups : the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopic group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
[including G^la, Som^i, and 'Afar-Saho]). With 
these anthropology connects other peoples or import- 
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ant groups of peoples, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly non-Hamitic. One 
school of philologT, of which the most illustrious 
representative is Reinisch, limits the true eastern 
Hamites to the peoples of the two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two other 
peoples dwelling between the one group and the 
other, viz. the Baria and the Kunama, who, 
although they do not speak a purely Hamitic 
tongue, employ languages— called by this school 
proto-Cushite — which seem to approach the 
Hamitic type, and represent, as it were, a link 
of connexion between the Hamitic and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Meinhof, places the Baria 
and the Kunama among the peoples speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consequently non-Hamitic, 
lan^ages; on the other hand, this school in- 
cludes among the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British East 
Africa and of German East Africa. It is easy to 
understand why here, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, anthropology and philology are 
not m agreement. Further, while we recognize 
the importance of the doubts raised concerning 
the character of the Kunama tongue and the im- 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with the Hamitic tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the ditlerences between the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic character is generally 
admitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cushite peoples. 

I. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factors along the middle course of the 
Nile. According to some anthropologists, they 
were among the principal elements which went t« 
form the ancient Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tribes are doubtless concealed 
under the unidentified names of the congests 
of the Pharaohs to the south of Egypt. Their 
primitive seats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Nubia. Towards the beginning 
of the common era they seem to have undergone a 

S owerful movement of expansion or of migration, 
eternune<l, it may be, by the influx of the Nuba 
and of other populations of the south-west into 
the regions of tlie kingdom of Meroe, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuous 
part. This movement drove towards the Egyptian 
frontier some fractions of tribes, such as the 
Bleinmyes, wlio were the subjects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their ferocious 
incursions ; on the other hand, other tribes moved 
towards Abyssinia. Tlie kings of Aksum were 
often occupied by the incursions of the Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so much so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
‘kings of the Bejas.’ In course of time the Bejas 
seem to have gained the upper hand, at least for 
a time, in the regions of nortliern Abyssinia. Tt 
is certain that among the peoj)lesof the Abyssini.\.i 
highlands we find some speaking the Tigrifia tongue 
and observing the customs of the other Abyssinians, 
and who boast a Beja origin, as the Tedrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the Dekk Itaes of Serad. 
There was much rivalry lietween the Beja element 
and the Abyssinian stock in the valley of the 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its course sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there were 
formed mixed populations, although fractions of 
races are to be met with who are purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
the mountains of Abyssinia proper, such as the 
ad-Sfi^ dwelling near the outflow of the river 


Barka from the mountains of Liban on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
over Egypt, must often have come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions were the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of which does not seem to have been very 
favourable to the Arabs, M^hose governor Ubaid 
Allah ibn Hiyab as-Salull undertook to furnish 
the Bejas with three hundred young camels, 
providea they would respect the borders of E^pt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalmans. As a 
matter of fact, it was possible to ^arantee the 
safety of Egypt only when several Arab tribes 
went and estaolished themselves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warlike inclinations of the local 
elements, or when these tribes began to pass over 
to Islamism. In the 8th and 9th centuries the 
Bejas formed a sort of independent principality, 
whose ruler, resident in al-Hajr in tlie southern 
part of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tribes of his race dwelling between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. From Arab sources we learn the name 
of one of these, who already in the year 216 A.H. 
(A.D. 831) seems purely Islamitic — Qanun 'Abd al- 
‘Aziz. 

In the days of the historian 'Abd- Allah ibn 
Ahmad ben Sulaim al-Usw&ni, who in the 10th 
cent, wrote a history of Nubia, this union of tribes 
had ceased, and the tribes had autonomous lieads. 
Among these the ruler of the Balaw, whose seat 
was at iSuakin, deserves mention. 7'he Balaw 
principality lasted until the end of the 17th cent., 
when a family of Ja’aliyin, favoured by the Funji, 
seized the command of the country. Nevertheless 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocracy down to the present day. 

A long time before the historian *Abd-Allah al- 
Usw'ani, a great internal revolution had taken place 
among the Bejas. The place of the Sanafej tribe 
in the hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedareb tribe, to whom ancient Arab writers 
assign as their territory the Beja country from the 
Egy])tian border as far as Alaky, Aidhab, and 
beyond. It is worthy of note that even to-day 
the Abyssinians call both the language and the 
tribe of the Bejas Hedareb. 

Even in ancient times the Bejas must have 
crossed the Nile, settling nuclei of populations on 
the left of the river. Among the most important 
of those derived from them are the Beni Kahil or 
Kawahla, who, however, in their various inter- 
crossings have ended by adopting the language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider themselves to be Arabs. Their 
principal groups are on the Kahad and the Binder, 
but some are also found on the Atbara, on the 
Blue Nile, and at el-Atshan on the White Nile. 
Important portions passed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingled with the 
Kababish. In fact, the Atawia sections of the 
Kababish, the Waylia sections of the Hamar, 
and the Tuwainiat sections of the Aulad Blka 
Jawama’a still belong to them ; a Kawahla colony 
has even settled at Werna in the mountains of 
southern Kordofan. 

The principal divisions of the Bejas now are : (1) the Ababdeh, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea to the south of Wadi 
Hamamat up to the tropic ; (2) the Uishari, to the south of the 
last towards the territory of Suakin ; (3) the Hadend&wa, 
between Suakin and Kassala ; (4) the llalenga, in the territory 
of Kassala ; (5) the Beni Amer, who consist of numbers of the 
Bejas mix^ with others of Abyssinian origin, in the valley of 
tbe Barka. 

The Bejas have a language of their own, which 
was formerly studied by^ Munzinger, and after* 
wards more perfectly by Almkvist and Reinisch. 
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The Beias were always essentially nomads and a 
pastoral people. A few of them devoted themselves 
to agriculture ; many were camel-drivers. They 
never liad any high degree of civilization, although 
the Kitah ai Fihrist ascribes a special alphabet 
to them— perhaps a confusion with that of the 
Ethiopians or of the distant Berbers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authors, paganism 
seems to have been dominant for a long time 
among the tribes furthest removed from Egypt. 
Mas'udT asserts that in his day they still venerated 
an idol. The tribes nearer to Egypt came under 
its religious induence. The Bleinmyes, who had 
adoptea the ancient Egyptian divinities, were 
among the most obstinate and latest supporters of 
them. Later, both from the north and from the 
kingdom of Ak.surn, Christianity found its way 
into their midst. Al-llamadhan! reports the word 
employed by the Bejas, or at least by a part of 
them, to designate * God,’ and this appears to have 
been a corruption of the egzVaheher of the Abys- 
sinian Christians. But, setting aside the Beja 
populations which are assimilated with the Abys- 
sinians of the Eritrean highlands, Christianity has 
disappeared from among them. Islam, whether 
from the northern frontier of Egypt or from Aidhab 
and Suakin, is now their only religion. 

2. The Agaos, whom scientists call * High 
Cushite’ or sinqdy * Cushite,’ represent the most 
ancient populations of Abyssinia in the narrowest 
meaning of the word. Originally they inhabited 
the highlands which to-day form Tigrfi, Begherader, 
Dembea, Gojam, Agaumeder, Bamot, and Amhara. 
Later on they fell under the inlluence of the 
Semites, who came from southern Arabia; and 
this influence became stronger when the kings of 
Aksuni were compelled to take action, no longer, 
as in the first centuries of the common era, to the 
north of the Abyssinian mountains, but in the 
wild countries to the south of their capital. The 
modern A byssinian is the result of crossings between 
the Semites of southern Arabia and the local 
Hamitic peoples, amon^ whom the Agaos had the 
chief place. In these inter-crossings the Semitic 
language at length prevailed, while from an ethical 
and anthropological point of view the Hamitic 
element obtained the victory. In short, there took 
lace in Abyssinia something analogous to what 
appened in Egypt after the Musalman conque.st, 
where the Arabic language extinguished the 
Coptic, though the fellah of our days preserves the 
same type as the inhabitant of Egypt in the days 
of the Pliaraohs. 

The Agao race still remains more or less pure in 
various districts of Abyssinia. In those regions 
they have preserved the use of their own dialects, 
which they employ in familiar intercourse, while 
in conversing with strangers they use the domi- 
nant Semitic tongue of the country, viz. the TigrS, 
or the Tigrifia, or the Amharic. 

The Agao dialects or languages may be divided into four 
groups: (1) the central ^oup, represented by the Khamir, 
spoken in Lasta (Socota, Uag, etc.), and the Khamta, spoken 
in some districts of southern TigrS (Averghelle, Bora, Seloa); 
(2) the northern group, spoken by small tribes called Bogos 
or Bilin, who dwell in the territory of Keren, near the river 
Anseba (Eritrea); (3) the western group, represented by the 
(^uara, which, spoken in the district of the same name to the 
west of Lake Tsana, was afterwards, owing to religious reasons, 
diffused throughout Dembea; by the Khamant, spoken by a 
special populauon scattered in the villages of the Chelga, of 
the Armatshoho, of the Janfaqara, of the Wagara, and of the 
Quolla Wagara, as far as Wehni and the north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia proper; and, as it seems, by at least another dialect 
also, spoken in the Falasha villages of Dembea and Wagara; 
(4) the south-western group, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which is spoken in Agaumeder, and by the dialect of Damot, 
which exists in the province of the same name. From a more 
general point of view, the Agao languages can be divided into 
two great oateTOries in regard to both grammar and vocabulary : 
to the drst might be assigned the oentried, northern, and western 
groups; to the eecond there would only remain the soutb- 
western group. It is worthy of note that two special denomi- 


nations of the Agaos seem to agree with this great division : 
those of the centre call themselves Kbam (whence the adjectives 
khamir and khamta) ; and there are traces of this name among 
those of the north and west ; those of the south-west call them- 
selves Awk, Aw&wk. The Agao languages are known principally 
through the publications of Beiniscb and Conti liossini. 

The Agaos appear in written documents of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, whether undei 
the name Agao or under that of Kham ; some have 
even thought of connecting with them the 

which, according to Agatharchides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Ethiopia. Thanks 
to the power of Aksum, they were able to extend 
their territory to the highlands of Eritrea. Cosmos 
Indicopleustes, in the 6th cent., speaks of a prince 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a vassal 
of the king of Aksum, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Abyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen who came from the south. On that occa- 
sion many of the Agaos 6ed from the centre of 
Abyssinia and from southern Tigre, in order to 
find a way of escape to the north of the river 
Mareb. The Bilin seem to have been the last 
representatives of this migration. In the 13th 
cent, the regal power passed to an Agao family 
called the Zague ; this family was originally 
from the district of Beguena (Lasta), and hod 
its capital in Koha, whose famous monolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, ascribed by 
Abyssinian tradition to a king Zague. Several of 
these kings, as Lalibala and Na’akueto Laab, 
figure among the saints of the Abyssinian Church. 
Towards the year 1268 the Zagu§ dynasty was 
overthrown by another dynasty of ‘semitized* 
origin, which uad its capital in Amhara. This is 
the so-called Solomonide dynasty, because it claims 
as its founder Menilek, the son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon ; and the present kin^ 
of Abyssinia allirin that they too belong to this 
dynasty. This change of dynasty gave rise to a 
new movement of Agao peoples towards the north . 
the Adkem6 Melgit of Serad and the Zaguk ol 
Li ban are the chief repre.sentative8 of this fresh 
migration, and in course of time they adopted the 
Tigrina languages. The Solomonides extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of the west and 
south-west, who up till then had remained inde- 
pendent : at the beginning of the 14th cent. Damot 
was conquered; about a century after, Wagarft 
was firmly occupied ; in the 16th cent. Dembea 
was definitely taken possession of ; and in the I7th 
cent. Agaumeder was annexed. Semfiii, a formid- 
able mountain region, oftered a fierce resistance ; 
but the Agao element ended by being almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god was the sky (Deban or Jar) 
Under him were many genii — some malignant 
like the zar, and some beneficent. The lattef 
dwelt in springs, trees, and mountain-tops, and 
were there venerated. A special worship was ren- 
dered to certain genii of the springs, as, for 
instance, to that of the source of the Blue Nile. 
Homage was paid to certain animals, especially 
the serpent, from which omens were sought. For 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain the 
assistance of good spirits, the intervention was 
permitted of special individuals in whom were 
recognized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
priesthood was hereditary from father to son. Life 
continued after death, and food was offered to the 
dead. 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaos are either Christians, Jews, or 
Khamants. Of the Agao^ Christians it is not 
necessary to speak ; but it seems certa^ that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the style of their subterranean chu^esi 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre*Christian 
religion. The Jews of Abyssinia are Agao by race, 
and are called Falashas. Tlieir origin is very un« 
certain. At first it was held tliat they were con- 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, 
whom the kings of Aksum were supposed to have 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conquest 
of Yemen (6th cent. A.D.), and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Sem6n. Now the 
hypothesis seems to be preferred that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Falashas do not know Hebrew, and they nave not 
the Targum ; they have adopted the Bible of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, ancf also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
books. But, although without originality, they 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion. Cf. Abyssinia, Aoaos. 

3. The peoples conventionally called Sidama 
represent a great mixture of ditfering ethnic ele- 
ments ; and this explains the immense variety of i 
classification met with among travellers, accord- 
ing to the prevalence of this or that physical char- 
acteristic. It may be, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological elements and 
of the languages of these populations will bring 
about a modification of the classification which is 
at present accepted by scientists. 

The territory of the so-called Sidama seems 
originally to have embraced the southern part of 
Abyssinia, properly so called (at least the western 
province of Shoa), and to have extended south- 
wards to within a short distance of the gi'eat equa- 
torial lakes ; to the east it extended towards the 
Webi; on the west it occupied the high valleys 
of the rivers Sobat and Didessa and of the other 
afliuents of the White Nile ; to the north-west it 
crossed the Blue Nile (which separated it for a 
considerable part of its course from Go jam and 
Damot), and reached as far as the west of Agau- 
meder. The very position of this country shows 
that it must have been a battle-ground between the 
Hamites of the north and east and the Sudanese 
of the west — battles of which, for the mo.st part, 
we know nothing. The Abyssinians — Semites 
or ‘ semitized ’ — early established themselves in 
the regions to the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes; the Gurague, who speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to be descendants of a 
north Abyssinian military colony, which had 
been placed to ^ard the southern confines of 
the kingdom, ana which in the course of centuries 
had become amalgamated with the peoples of the 
country. Thence the Abyssinians endeavoured to 
extend their territory still further south by con- 
quests and raids; but the forming of Sidama 
States, whose chief sought a defence in Isl&mism, 
kept them back, or at least hindered the popula- 
tions of the valley of the river Omo from being 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
the Galla tribes, dwelling to the east of the so- 
called Sidama, began their mirations and inva- 
sions, which were, for Ethiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting consequences, than the bar- 
barian invasions of Europe. All the eastern part, 
all the north and north-west of the Sidama 
territory, became Galla territory ; to the Sidama 
little more remained than the valley of the Omo. 

To-day, as far as is known, the Sidama may be divided, philo- 
loffioally speakingr, into four principal groups : (1) Kaffa an 
Goaga ; (2) Uadia and Tambaro ; (^ Dawaro and Walarao or 
Walaitsa ; and (4) Zenjero, Yangaro, or Yamma. The Kaffa has 
been studied by Eeinisch and, without any critical aim, by 
Ohiarini and Bieber ; as regards the other idioms, we have only 
the imperfect, or not as yet scientifically examined, materials 
of Beke, Chiarini, Ceochi, Borelli, etc. 

The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent, intro- 
duced Christianity among the Kafia ; and thence 
faith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the Sharo, negroid tribes to the south-west 
of the Kaffa. But the long isolation of those 
regions from Abyssinia caused great alteration in 
the adopted religion. Some results have been 
achievea by Catholic missions during the last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des- 
tined to revive the condition of the Coptic Church 
there, unless Islaniism gains the upjier hand. 
Isldmism hod appeared among the Sidama of the 
Hadia in the 14th cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress ; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during the last fifty years. The old 
paganism is losing ground. Two types of pagan- 
ivim appear to be recognizable among the Sidama. 
It is not at present possible to say if the second 
represents a derivation from the first. The first 
type is met with among the Kafia and the Ometi 
(Conta, Cuisha, Kullu, Sale, Uba, Gofa, Mallo). 
The supreme deity is Hecco, called also Deoc or 
Deotshe. Hecco is invisible, but is incarnate in 
his priests and in the king of the Kafia ; those 
who are incarnate in Hecco become Hecco them- 
selves. Among the Kafia, the priests belong to 
the aristocratic class of the Gonga, whence also is 
derived the royal family. There are twelve high 
priests among the Kaffa, and over all one high 
priest re.siding formerly in Addio near the village 
of Gollo, now in Coba. This high i)rie.st conse- 
crates the newly elected king, and receives annual 
tribute also from the Ometi, or inhabitants of the 
valley of the Omo, who are not politically depen- 
dent on the Kafia. Worship is paid in a temple in 
a wood. The priest, falling into a kind of trance, 
announces to the faithful the will of the god. The 
priest is naturally also the sorcerer who cures sick- 
nesses, delivers from the efiects of the evil eye, 
etc. Under Hecco there are tutelary genii of aif- 
ferent places, who live in springs, rivers, cross- 
roads, and great trees. The priests may not eat 
the flesh of the ox. All, however, regard as pro- 
hibited, because unclean, the flesh 01 the horse, 
ass, mule, wild boar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
men abstain from eating cabbages, and women 
from eating fowls. Their beliefs about the other 
world seem to have been largely influenced by 
Christianity ; but at the same time it is still pos- 
sible to discern in their various rites and cere- 
monies the remains of primitive beliefs — e.y. that 
death is succeeded by a life like the present. Thus, 
when a king died, his servants brought him his 
customary food every day for a year ; it is also 
said (but this is not certain) that at the time of his 
burial a slave was killed, in order that he m^ht 
continue to serve his sovereign. Among the Zen- 
jero, religion had a specially ferocious and brutal 
character. The supreme god seems to be tlie sun ; 
further, the Zenjero alone among all the peoples 
of Ethiopia have (or had) an idol of iron rudely 
formed, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii in the mountains, rivers, 
and rocks. The king was supposed to be an incar- 
nation of the supreme solar divinity, and was the 
chief of the priests and sorcerers of his realm. It 
was his duty to deal the first blow to the human 
victims who, at the beginning of ten out of the 
twelve months of the year, were immolated on the 
summit of Mount Bor-Gudda ; these victims were 
chosen from twenty-two families of the country. 
Other human sacrifices were offered on other occa- 
sions. Out of every ten strangers who crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to be sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, the Abyssinian con- 
quest, which took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

According to Borelli, the chief divisiorui of the Sidama, based 
on their languaf^es and on their political groupings before the 
Abyssinian conquest, are the following; (1) Kaffa; (2) the 
ancient kingdom of Garo on the south and east bIoim of ths 
I mountains of May-Gudo ; (8) Zenjero ; (4) KuUu, Dauro, ot 
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Dawaro between the river Orao and the Oontab ; (5) the kin(rdom 
of Oontab between the river Oojeb, the Kullu, the KafTa, and 
the river Omo ; (6) the kingdom of Coeha between the Kaffa, 
the Oontab, the river Omo and the Oolda ; (7) Qolda between 
the Coeha, the plains of Yaya, and the Kafifa — to the east of the 
Omo ; (8) Corbo near the Zenjero ; (9) Oonta between the Oorbo 
and ^e stream Uamuna ; (10) Maroko, a kind of * enclave * in 
the Hadia ; (11) Hadia, scattered between the Omo and the 
Amzuila as far as the borders of the Oalla Arussi ; (12)Tambaro, 
bordering on the Walamo; (18) Walamo or Walaitsa between 
the Tambaro, the stream Billatd, Lake Margiierita, the Cusha, 
and the river Omo ; (14) the kingdom of Gutsha to the south of 
the Walamo ; (15) the kingdom of Oofa to the south of the 
Gutsha and the river Omo ; (16) Malo between the Omo, the 
Oofa, the Doco, and the Arra ; (17) Doco (negroid Sidama) be- 
tween the Omo, the Dim6, the mountains of tiie Arra, and the 
Malo ; (18) Dim6 between the plains of Yaya and the Omo — out- 
side the valley of the Omo ; (19^ the Gambatta to the west of the 
river Billat6 and of the Arussi, between the Alaba, the Hadia, 
and the Walamo ; (20) Arroro or Haruro, on an island of Lake 
Margherita ; (21) the kingdom of Boroda, to the south-west of 
Lake Margherita ; (22) Ghochora in an * enclave ’ of the Gutsha ; 
(28) Oamo between the Arussi, the Gutsha, and the Zalla ; (24) 
Zalla, to the west of the Gamo ; (25) Uba, to the west of the 
Zalla ; (26) Anica, to the south of the Uba ; (27) Arra, to the 
west of the Ut>a. 

4* The group which, from the nature of its situa- 
tion, in contradistinction to the mountainous re- 
gions of the Agaos, is called Low Cushite, is 
composed of three great branches ; Galla, Somali, 
and ^Afar-Saho. Their original seat seems to have 
been between the upper course of the Webi and the 
African coast of the gulf of Aden. Already in 
ancient times we find that the country between 
the strait of liab el-Mandeb and Cape Hafun was 
inhabited by a people called Berbers, in whom we 
have no hesitation in recognizing the progenitors 
of the Somali people of to-day. How far they 
advanced into the interior is unknown ; but it is 
very probable that from the most remote times 
the desert region, extending from the sea to the 
mountains of Abyssinia, belonged to tribes of 
this stock. In course of time, Low Cushite tribes 
spread not only towards the west, but also towards 
tlie north. These tribes, developing special char- 
acteristics, and vaguely recognizing a blood rela- 
tionship among themselves, gave place to the 'Afar 
or DanKali. 'Afar is a national name ; Dankali 
is an Abyssinian name, whence conies the Arabic 
plural Dandkil. It is noteworthy that the 'Afar 
are divided into 'Adoi Mara, ‘white people,’ and 
Asoi Mara, ‘ red people,’ the latter forming a hege- 
mony with the former ; when and why this distinc- 
tion arose is unknown, 

(a) The "Afar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending from the 
Ifat and from the other eastern districts of the 
Shoa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy the 
eastern margin of the latter), must nave formed 
the principal part of that kingdom of Adal which 
caused so much trouble to Christian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. Some 
portions of their tribes still call themselves Adiel. 
With these the Somali tribes of the north combined ; 
but in the times of the irtmm Al^imad ibn Ibrahim, 
called the Ghazi (Gragn among the Abyssinians), 
who almost entirely oestroyed Ethiopian Christi- 
anity, the invading Musalinan armies were still 
largely composed of the 'Afar. The 'Afar spread 
as far as the peninsula of Buri and the gulf of 
Adulis. 

They are now divided Into a number of email tribes, 
scattered over a very unfavourable territory, which consists 
principally of stony or sandy deserts, traversed by (creat lava 
streams. When the old Aoal kingdom fell, and deep hatred 
^ew up between the Dankali and the Somali, the chief 'Afar 
authority fell into the hands of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
for some time had a certain measure of effective power, and 
till ver^ recent times a considerable moral prestige amone all 
the tnix'S of his race. Other sultanates, of only secondary 
rank, are those of the Biru, of Baheita, and of Tajura. The 
northern tribes, however, Dahimela, Belesua, etc., with chiefs 
of their own, came under the hegemony of the Abyssinian 
chiefs of Tigrd or of the Miuudm&n chiefs who held Arkico and 
Massawa for Turkey. The 'Afar language is known tiirough 
the studies of Keinisch and Colizza. 

Ancient 'Afar tribes gradually spread further 


northwards, where they gave rise to the Saho 
tribes. 

It is possible to-day to recognise five Saho groups ; (1) the 
Minifere, who dwell between Senaf6 and Arafali, and seem to be a 
cross between Saho people and the Abyssinian garrisons who had 
been placed to guard the country against Saho-' Afar invasions ; 

(2) the Haso, dwelling to the south of these last as far as the 
river Bagali or Endrii and the torrent Laasi-ghedd, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their flocks and herds 
in the valleys of the Haddos, the Aligbed4, the SaAghedd, on the 
south-eastern declivities of the HsmasAn, in Santhar ; (3) the 
Assaorta in the district between the maritime region of the 
Adulis (Zula) and the Abyssinian highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to the north of the Miniferi ; (4) the Debrimela, two very 
small tribes dwelling in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
of the SeuafA ; and (5) the Irob, to the north-east of Agarn^. 
But besides these tribes, who speak the Saho tongue, which is 
closely allied to the ‘Afar language, the Saho gave rise to not 
a few other populations, who, mixing in course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted their customs and language 
entirely. The dominant class of the Mensa and Maria tribes, the 
former dwelling to the north of the river Laba and the latter on 
the lower course of the river Anseba, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the Eggheld of Tigr6, the Soruxo of Agam6, the Temza of 
Sera6, several villages of Sera^, etc. It is also said that the 
WojerAt to the south-west of Tigre are of Saho origin, of the 
same stock as the Debrimela. The Saho language is -known 
chiefly through the studies of Reinisch. 

(b) The Somali^ or their direct progenitors, as 
has been said, were in ancient times known as 
Berbera, Barbara (Berbers [e^.u.]), and are so 
called by Arab geographers of the Middle Ages. 
The name Sumdle appears for the first time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15tli century. 
The most ancient sources show the Somali maritime 
region as being defined to the west by the Sinus 
Aualiticus (Gulf of Tajura), and to the east by the 
mart of Tabe (ras Binna)^ commencing with Opone 
(llafun), and the marts of the Azaniaand the Zenj 
of Arabic writers. But the Somali broke forth 
from these confines towards the south, crushing 
and absorbing tl»e aboriginal populations of other 
races. This movement seems to have become more 
intense when the Somali passed over to Islam ism. 
It is said that towards the 14th cent, the Somali 
trilMi Hawiya, calle<l that of the Ajuran, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the territory between 
the lower courses of the Webi and the Juba; in 
that century the Arab geographer and traveller 
Ibn Batata speaks of Mogadisho (Magdashu) as a 
city in Somali territory which was founded bj^ 
fugitives of the al-Haritb tribe in the neighbour- 
hood of Bahrein. To-day the Somali are one of 
the most widely diffused Hamitic peoples. Broadly 
peaking, the whole of the great triangle, Jibuti, 
(Jape Guardafui, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
be considered as their country ; but their ramiti- 
cations seem to go even further towards the south- 
west. 

According to Gabriel Ferrand, the principal Somali tribes are : 
(l)the Isa, between Jibuti, Khor Gulangarit, and Ghildessa, 
with the iK>rtB of Jibuti and Zeila ; (2) the Qadabursi, in a 
mountainous quadrilateral lyin^ N.N.E.-S.S.W., traversed dia- 
gonally by the 41” long., and having its extreme angles at about 
10* 40^ lat. towards the N.W. and at 9* 30' towards the S.E. ; 

(3) the Habr Awal to the east of the last, with the ports of 
Dungareita, Bulhar, Berbera, and Siyara ; (4) the Habr ToIJal^, 
between Adai Oorda on the sea, Burao, the mountains Burdab, 
Muyo, and the mountains of the Gulai ; (5) the Habr Oheraj 
(QaaJ, Gaj) or Gaila, who together with the Habr Awal and the 
Habr TolJalA are also called Habr Magodld ; (6) the Warsangheli, 
between Gudneida on the sea, the mountains Qargar, the Tug 
Daror, and the port of Bender Ziyade ; (7) the Dulbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsangheli, to the east of the Habr Toljald, to 
the north of the Ogaden, and to the west of the Mijurtin, vrith 
the high valley of the Wadi Nogal and with the village of 
Bohotle ; (8) the Merraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bonder Ziy&de on the gulf of Aden to beyond Ras 
el'Kbail on the Indian Ocean ; (9) the Gherri, to the S.S.£1. of 
Harar ; (10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter ; (11) the 
Barsub, towards the source of the river Fafan ; (12) the Babilli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and the Galla 
frontier ; (13) the Habescul, to the east of the Gherri and the 
Barsub ; (14) the Mirawaw&l and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (16) 
the Hawiya, to the south of the Mijurtin, In all the zone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among which may be named the Hartl, the Abgal, the Bimal. 
the Shidle ; and (10) the liahanuin, who perhaps are not of Somali 
race, although they speak the Somali language, between the 
Webi Shebeh, the Ogaden, the Galla, the river Tana, and the 
mouth of the Juba. The Somali language has been the subjeot 
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of numerous publications. The most important are those of 
Reinisoh ; there may also be mentioned those of £. de Larajasse, 
Oyprien de 8ampont, Schleicher, Jahn, etc. 

(c) The Galla seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the S.E. of the river Webi. Unknown 
reasons caused their formidable invasions of the 
Sidama countries and of Abyssinia in the middle 
of the 16th century. They were at that time 
herdsmen ; they were ignorant of the use of 
metals, so much so, that, according to tradition, 
they made use of the horns of cattle for swords ; 
they did not possess the hoise, although in the 
course of time they became the best horsemen of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama people of the north >east and north, they 
succeeded in pushing themselves into the western 
districts, and even settled betAveen the higher 
courses of the Baro and the Didessa. They also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
in the southern districts of the Shoa, but also to 
the north of the river Jimma as far as Lake liayk 
and the frontiers of the province of Angot. En- 
rolled as pretorian guards by tlie kings of Abyssinia, 
they founded military colonies here and there, of 
which that of Metsha in Gojarii is important. 
Thanks to the beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, in the I8th cent, they attained the highest 
political influence in the kiiigdoni. One of their 
women practically governed the State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the throne. To a less degree the Galla 
also spread towards the south ; their extreme 
limits are met with at a distance of a few days’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, an<l the influence of 
their speech may bo traced in the language of the 
Pokomo, south of the equator and to the north- 
west of Lamo. By reason of all these movements 
from place to place, and through the inevitable 
crossings Avith the populations already existing in 
the lands noAvly occupied, the Galla ethnical typ^e 
was profoundly altered. W hile, on the one hand, 
some of their tribes do not differ in appearance 
from the true Abyssinians, others, on the con- 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are equally profound. Thus, formerly they had 
no tribal heads, but nominated a kind of leader 
called liibCi, Avho remained at his post seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact Avitli peoples living 
under a monarchy brought about the develop- 
ment of the principle of monarchy, or at least 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the second half of the 18th and the begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, there grcAv up in the regions 
to tlie south-Avest of the Shoa (Ghera, Jimma, etc.) 
little Galla monarchies, having characteristics of 
their OAvn. 

The Galla call themselves by the national name 
Ilmorma, or ‘sons of Ornia,’^ av hence the name 
Oromo or Oroma, under which they are also known. 
Their chief division is into Baraituma and Boran. 

The moat important Baraituma tribes are the Karayu, WoUo, 
Obo, Marawa, Warailu, Itu, Akatshu, and Warantisha; the 
most important of the Boran are the Metsha, Hocco, Obo, 
Oudru, Lilmn, lUu, Soddo, Galan, Tuloma, Sadatsha, lAmmu, 
Lega, etc. From a ^reographical point of view we may men- 
tion the Boran, who occupy a vast extent of territory, the 
southern part of the Galla country, between the rejfion of Lake 
Stephania and the river Juba; the Arussi to the north of the 
preceding between the Somali of Ogaden and the Sidama ; the 
Ala to the south of Harar; the Itu, Itu-Chercher, Oborra, 
Metta, and Wara-Bell6, between the Shoa and the Ilarar ; the 
Abitshu, the Gomhitshu, and the Golan to the west of Ankober ; 
the Metsha and the Metta to the west of Entoto ; the Betsho, 
the Keku, the Illu, the Soddo along the upper course of the 
Hawash ; the Nonno near the extreme northern curve of Ghibi6, 
to the north of the Enaryo ; the Jilli between the Hawash and 
the Lake Zwa'i ; the Limmu in the Enarya ; the Jimma Abba 
Jifar to the south of the Limmu ; the Ghera to the west of the 
last ; the Motsha on the western slopes of the Ghesha moun- 
tains, the Hu Nonno and the Ouma Mtween the high valleys 

the ]toro and the Pldessa; the Jimma Hine, between the 


Didessa and the Nonno ; other Jimma peoples to the north of 
the Nonno; the Gudru near the extreme southern curve of 
the Blue Nile ; the Wollo, in the heart of Ab 3 ' 88 inia, between 
the river Jema and the upper course of the river ihtshilo; the 
Yeju, near the Angot. The Galla tongue is known through the 
investigations of Praetorius and from the materials oollected by 
Tutschek, Massaja, Cecchi, and others. 

The Somali, the 'Afar, and the Saho have been 
converted to Isl&mism, although not a few pagan 
practices corrupt the purity of their Miisalman 
laitli. ^ Part of the Galla have passed over to 
Christianity ; but Islam is making rapid progress 
among them. Several tribes still remain pagan. 
Their supreme divinity is Waq, who dwells in the 
sKy above the clouds. Under him are good spirits 
(ayana) and evil spirits {jinni, sar ) ; the latter are 
44 in number. The spirits possess some of the 
powers of the omni]>otent, which they are credited 
with employing. A number of these genii have 
special names and functions ; c.y., Atele, a female 
spirit, presides over the multiplication of men and 
animals, and is in a certain sense the genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, the spirits are incor- 
loreal, but at times they assume forms more or 
ess strange ; for example — at least among the 
Galla of Challa, Ghera, etc. — an evil spirit is 
believed in, having the body of a cock, with 
four horns on its head, and Avith a baleful look 
which causes the death in a few days of him 
who has been gazed upon. They have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every I’louse, and every 
man has a tutelaiy genius. Genii dwell in rivers, 
great trees, ruins, and certain caverns, and are 
there venerated. Some species of serpents and of 
birds are likcAvise objects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human sacrifice. Divination by 
means of the peritoneum of immolated victims is 
very common — a usage which among Ethiojiian 
populations seems to be of purely Galla origin. 
They have many superstitions, several of which 
are common to other Ethiopian peoples, as, for 
example, that of budat a malignant man Avho trans- 
forms himself by night into a hytena, exercises the 
power of the evil eye, etc. There are numerous 
classes of jiriosts, diviners, and sorcerers. The 
Galla believe in life after death ; but it is a vague 
belief, rellectiiig Christian and Musalm&n ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succeeded in caus- 
ing Shoa Christians to adopt its belief in its qolo, 
or house-protecting genii, has, on the other hand, 
largely accepted beliefs, rites, and beings who are 
objects of veneration in other religions. This it has 
done in regard to Islamism and Christianity ; from 
the latter it has even adopted some saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few churches — e.g. that of 
Zequalil. In the same Avay, it has taken from the 
•Sidama religion the genius datshet etc. 

5. Tiie Baria seem to be the last remains of a 
people at one time widel}^ ditfused but now on the 
road to extinction. 1 f the hypotheses of the present 
Avriter are well founded, this people came from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and perhaps from the mari- 
time region of the Red Sea, as far as the Nile over 
against Meroe. Their territory was more and 
more narroAved by the spread of other populations, 
as the Bejas, Nuba, etc. Reduced to a feAv thou- 
sands, they are to-day collected in the by no means 
hospitable region to the south-west of the 
BarKa, which is traversed by the torrent Mogareb, 
dividing them into two groups. That to the west 
of the torrent is called Mogareb, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Ner6. Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Their language, which has been studied 
by Reinisch, seems, even in its grammatical forms, 
to have undergone Semitic influence, while theii 
vocabulary is still tolerably pure. Pagans, like 
the Kunama, until half a century ago, they are 
now all Musalm&ns. 
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6 . The Kunama appear to be the remains of a 
people variously named (Bazah, Hamej), which ex- 
tended from the western outposts of the Eritrean 
highlands (Dembelhs) as far as the river Atbara 
at Metemma in the territory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as the Blue Nile. Other isolatea portions of 
this people are found here and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought about their almost 
entire destruction in the countries bordering 
upon Abyssinia ; the more distant tribes are 
gradually unde^oing change by contact with 
other peoples. Chiedy of Kunama origin are the 
AlghedeU) who speak the Tigrg language, between 
the Baria and Kassala territories ; and perhaps of 
the same origin are the Dabaina, a tribe in the 
Atbara territory which many assert to be Arabian. 
The Kunama are almost all collected in the middle 
valley of Gash and in part of the valley of Tak- 
kaze, which together form the south-west part 
of Eritrea. They are divided into many small 
tribes: Tica (Sogodas, Aneli, Ogonna, etc.), Toi4, 
Anagullii, Cvdlucii, Fod4, Bitama, Elit, Eimasa, 
Selest Logodat, Tawda, Goita, Alummu, Ghega, 
etc. They are at a very rudimentary stage of 
civilization, although they are tolerably perfect in 
agriculture. Their customs and laws are very 
democratic, and are based upon universal equality. 
Thev are, for the most part, ruled by the advice 
of the old men, and they hardly recognize any 
effective authority of chiem. They have no idols. 
Their god is called Anna. Beligious offices are 
handed down from father to son in certain families, 
as those of the Aula Manna, who have the duty of 
causing rain at suitable seasons ; the Ula Manna, 
who keep the locusts at a distance from the Kun- 
ama country ; and the Furda Manna, who indicate 
the time for beginning the ingathering of the grain, 
indiarubber, and honey. The first two offices carry 
with them the pain of death if the charms turn 
out ineffective. But the religious practices of the 
Kunama consist in manifestations of a gross super- 
stition rather than in the worship of Anna. The 
Kunama language, which difiers much from the 
Baria tongue, has been described by Reinisch. 
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HAND.— X. Introduction.-— The hand, as that 
member of the body which is used more than any 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, magical, 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The hand of a certain being means the power 
exerted by him. Thus, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human being is called * the hand of the ghost.’ * 
In the Scottish Highlands, invocation of * the hand 
of your father and grandfather * means invocation 
of their power.* In Biblical usage, and perhaps 
thence passing into general speech, * the hand ’ is 
a common phrase for power, God’s or man’s (Ex 3*®) ; 
and it occurs in innumerable connexions. Similarly 
the phrase * God’s hand ’ in the Qur’&n is taken to 
mean His power, though the Wahhftbis interpret 
it literally.* In Christian art down to the 12th 
cent, a hand issuing from the clouds — frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays proceed- 
ing from it — is a symbol of God the Father.* But 
already in ancient Egypt this symbolism is found 
as early as 1500 B.C., when the sun, the Divine 
symbol, is depicted with numerous rays, each 
terminating in an open hand.* It is also found in 
the Rigveda. The god Savitar is said to extend 
‘ his vast hand . . . and all here obey him ’® No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorphic thought 
of all ages, the ‘ hand of God ’ was regarded with 
literal significance. Thus the saying, * the souls of 
the righteous are in the hand of God’ (Wis 3^), is 
represented symbolically, yet with clear anthropo- 
nior[)hic reference, as a large hand emerging from 
the clouds and holding a number of tiny human 
figures (souls), even in a late Greek fresco. 

As a rule, the right hand is considered of more im- 
portance than the left, and it is usually mentioned 
before it in ceremonies affecting both hands, prob- 
ably because it is used fur many more purposes 
than the left, which is therefore more awkward. 
Hence many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the lower purposes of life.^ In South Africa a 
man must not touch his wife in bed with his right 
hand, else he will have no strength in war.® Many 
Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch fooa, 
because it is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable purposes.® In many magical 
rites tiiere is a preference for the use or the right 
hand, because it is more powerful ; but not in- 
frequently the unlucky left hand is used, perhaps 
with a view to increasing the sinister force of the 
magical action.^® In religious actions the right 
hand is the more important. Thus the Egyptians 
anointed the statues of the gods with the little 
finger of the right hand, and it has been commonly 
us^ by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 
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ingon of hands, etc. (cf. Gn 48 '*).' In divination the 
Greeks regarded the right as the lucky hand, but 
the Romans mainly thought the left to be so. But 
with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand.* They did, however, fre- 
q^uently regard left ^ unlucky, as is obvious from 
the secondary meanings of sinister and dexter.^ 
The preference for the right hand is perhaps con- 
nected with the apparent course of the sun from 
east to west, and the consequent idea that a sun- 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
hand, is of good omen and the opposite is evil.* 

It still remains to be discovered why among all races, savage 
and civilized, the right hand is generally used. Left-handed- 
ness occurs sporadically (3*88% in the Oerman army), and some 
people are ambidextrous. Some scripts run from right to left, 
or from each side alternately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the preference, and in fact most young 
children use the left hand until trained to use the right.® 

Since the hand signifies power, gods and heroes are fre- 
quently represented with several arms. This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and religious art ; it is also found among 
the ancient Slavs ; and, though the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil. A Lacedemonian Apollo has four hands, Briareus 
had a hundred arms,® Geryon six hands. Teutonic gc^s do not 
share this deformity, but it is often attributed to giants and 
heroes.? The deformity of six fingers on each hand is probably 
also regarded as a symbol of strength (cf. 2 S 2120). Conversely, 
some gods are one-handed — Tyr in Norse mythology, Nuada in 
Irish.® 

The idea of the power of the hand is perhaps also shown in 
various myths of birth from the hand, etc. Persephone was 
called Xfipoyovia, Prithu sprang from the hand of Vepa, and 
from the arms of the primal man Puru^ the Rajapya were 
formed.® Human hands as well as feet and heads are stuck up 
In fields in Lhota N&ga, N.E. India, to ensure a good crop,i0 and 
also in Luzon, u in the Lupercalia, women who wished to be- 
come fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the Luperci,i2 and in Quiche and Annamese myth or Mdrcken 
spitting into a woman's hand causes conception. H 

In the speech of all lands, metaphors sometimes drawn from 
the gestures accompanying the actions thus described are in 
common use. ' Open-handedness ’ signifies generosity (cf. Dt 
161^); ‘narrow-fistedness,* niggardliness; 'high-handedness' 
arbitrariness. ‘ To take one's life in one's hand ' is suggested 
by the carrying of something precious through danger ; it is 
of common occurrence in the Bible (Jg 12®, 1 S 19®, Job ; cf. 
Ps 119i««). 

2 . The sacredness of the hand in itself or for 
particular purposes is seen in various ways. The 
ancient Hindu sacred books point out that each 
part {tlrtha) of the liand is sacred ; e.g.y the root of 
the thumb is sacred to Brahma, that of the little 
finger to Kr^na (or to Prajapati), the tips of the 
fingers to the gods, and the part between the thumb 
and the index to the Pitri ; and directions are 
given regarding the ritual sij>ping of water from 
the hand.'* In modern Hinduism the various 
parts of the hand are sacred to ditterent forms of 
Vi§nu, and in the Kara^nydsa ceremony homage 
is otlered to the thumbs, fingers, palms, and backs 


1 Praetorius, de Pollicef Leipzig, 1677. 

2 Cicero, de Divin. ii. 39 (82). 
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meaning of ‘unlucky,' ‘awkward,' ‘clumsy'; righteousness is 
doing right, evil actions are sinister. 
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other sacred divisions, tee SBE xiv. [1882] 166, etc. 


of hands. Tlie parts of the body sacred to other 
gods are touched with the sacred lingers — an act 
gratifying to the deities.' 

The Teutons had similar ideas, for the space 
between the thunih and forefinger was called 
Woedenspannet while the thumb was sacred.* The 
index linger wjis used by the Romans and other 
peoples as that by which the gods and i)eople were 
saluted with a kiss or otherwise ; hence, jierhaps, it 
was called salutnris digitus,'^ The touching of a 
fetish with the forefinger hy a chief is found among 
some African tribes.* J ews touch the m^zHzah with 
the forefinger on enl ering the house or leaving it. In 
tae ritual of the Church various rites are performed 
with the thumb — c.g. anointing and signing with 
the Cross in baptism. In later Jewish belief each 
of the fingers of God^s right hand has a snecial 
function.® For the universal use of the hand, 
especially the right hand, in ordeals of water or 
fire, see Ordeals. 

The custom of wearing jewels on the hand (e.^. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, ju^obably 
arose out of magical reasons. Tlie jewels were 
amulets by which the hand would he protected. 
Occasionally, amulets are bound about the hand or 
wrist.® For similar reasons, or in order to sanctify 
the hands of certain persons, they are sometimes 
anointed. This ceremony is found in early Galilean 
ordinals — bishops, priests, and sometimes deai^ons 
having their hands thus consecrated ; and this is 
still continued in the Roman Catholic Church.’ 
Where tatuing is practised, the hands are some- 
times tatued ; and this, while it may have some 
other purpose now, doubtless was once regarded as 
a magical protective. 

Taluitjg the hands with special marks is practised by the 
Eskimos® and by modern Egyptian women, both Muhammadan 
and Christian, the latter using the cross symbol.® Tlietie marks 
often have a religious significance among the Arabs. This is 
an old Semitic custom— marking the name or sign of a god on 
the hand, either as a token of being his or as a prot«t;tive (cf. 
Is 44® 4910, Rev 1318 204 ; cf. also 11 xai>, g 7 f.). Among the Zunis, 
part of the ceremony of initiation into the Ku'tikili consists in 
touching the hands with certain sacra and asperging them witJi 
flour.u The Ewe touch the hands five times with pieces of the 
first-fruits of Ihe yams at the yam custom. ^2 

It is perhaps this idea of the sacredneBS of the 
hand which has made kissing the hand of a person 
a token of re.^^pect, as, e.g.^ among the Arabs and 
other Orientals, Tongans, and in modern European 
custom.'® Kissing the hands of images of the gods 
was an act of worship, and kissing one’s own hand 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the same 
signification of respect or worship (see § 6 (a), (6)).'* 

Hand-like marks on rocks, W'alls, etc., are often regarded as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or Hoinc other 
mythical being. Thunderbolts are called Tev/elsfinger in 
Germany ; and many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc., are called ‘God’s hand,' ‘Mary’s hand,’ 
‘devil’s hand,’ and the liko.^® 

3. Laying on of hands. — As the hand is the 
principal organ of touch, contact with it is often 
regarded as an important means of transmitting 
the qualities or powers inherent in the person who 
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touches another, just as the mere lifting up of the 
hand over a person in blessing causes a rapport^ 
even without actual contact. The well-known 
emotional or psychic states often produced by 
touch doubtless suggested the value of tliis more 
ritual use. 

Oonveraely, it is through the hand that contact with sacred 
objects is often effected. The ancient Arabs on enterint; or 
leaving the house caressed the domestic god with the hand,! 
just as Jews touch the m^zHudh with the finger. Similarly 
sacred stones, etc., were stroked with the hand, sometime 
previously dipped in blood or oil (cf. the primitive meaning of 
* anoint,* ne^O, viz. * to smear with the hand *). Suppliants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, and at the pro- 
cession of the Malfmal the crowd press forward to toucn it 
with their hands. 3 

The hand is usually laid upon the head, because 
it is the noblest part of man, and because, as a 
possible spirit entry, power of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from the hand (see 
Head). Some examples from the lower culture 
ma^ be given first. In Melanesia, where men are 
believed to possess more or less manat one who 
possesses much of it will sometimes lay his band 
on a boy’s head to transmit some of it to him.* In 
Samoa the priest laid his hand on and stroked the 
painful uart of a patient’s body, and recovery was 
supposea to follow.* Touching for the cure of 
sickness is also used by the Dayaks.* A t the elec- 
tion of a king in Uganda the prince who is touched 
by the hand of tlie * Keeper of the Princes ’ at once 
becomes king.* 

Turning now to the higher races: among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his teacher is identified with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by the teacher’s hand being placed 
on the boy’s shoulder.'^ In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was effected by l^ing the hand on the 
head of tne sick man.* In Egypt the blessing of 
the gods was supposed to ho conveyed to a newly 
crowned king by their laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. This is often depicted on the 
monuments.* What was probably a usual practice 
in healing is also reflected in the myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a dead child and uttered spells, 
so that he lived. Teutonic legend and myth 
speak of the gods hallowing and blessing by laying 
on of hands,^^ Among the Arabs a holy person 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing certain sicknesses is also performed in the 
same way by the shaikh.** In Til>et the Grand 
Lama at the ceremony of reception imparts his 
powers to people of high rank by laying his hands 
on their heaas ; inferior laymen have a cloth in- 
terposed between his hand and their heads ; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand.** 

Among the Hebrews the custom of laying on of 
hands had various purposes. In the case of the 
scapegoat the bands of the priest were laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 16**). 
The same rite was used with other sacrificial 
victims, and here the intention probably was to 
identify the offerer with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex 29*®-**, Lv 1* 3* 4* 8**, Nu 8**). A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians.** The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 
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the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nu 8*®). It is also the act accompanying words of 
blessing (Gii 48‘*), and it is usea to transmit an 
office or to ordain. Moses thus ordains Joshua 
and puts some of his honour upon him (Nu 27**- *®), 
and he is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite (Dt 34®). This rite of ordination (s^tnikJtdh) 
was also used at the appointment of members of 
the Sanhedrin, hut was discontinued, perhaps be- 
cause it had become a Christian usage.* Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was prob- 
ably also in use, as Mk 6** 7** (‘ lay thy hands on 
her,* ‘ they beseech him to lay his hand upon him ’) 
and Ac 9** (Ananias lays his hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the affected place was expected by Naaman 
(2 K 6**). The practice was used by Christ 
(Mk 8**, Lk 4*®) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 9*** *^ 28®, cf. Mk 16*®) in healing. 

The expression * fill their hand ’ in reference to consecration 
to the priesthood (Ex 28-11) has received various interpretations, 
but it probably is metaphorical, signifying installation to office 
(cf. Jg 17 & ; and a similar Assyrian phrase, katd mulld, * to fill 
the hand,* to install into office 3). 

Used by Christ in benediction (Mk 10** ; cf. 
Lk 24*® ‘ lifted up his hands, and blessed them ’), 
the laying on of hands for purposes of blessing has 
always been continued in the Christian Church, 
though the hands are often merely uplifted, as in 
benediction of a number of persons (§ 6 (c)). But 
for two other important rites the laying on of 
hands is used — Confirmation and Ordination. In 
Ac 8**®^- 19*^*, after bajjtism and prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles lay their 
hands upon the baptized, who then receive the 
Holy Ghost — a sjiintual unction — and also speak 
with tongues and prophesy. This, the rite of Con- 
firmation, is probably the ‘ laying on of hands * 
referred to in He 6*. It became a necessary part 
of Christian initiation ; hut, being connected with 
anointing, its place tended to he taken by the 
latter in some Churches (on this see CONFIRMA- 
TION). In the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing. Here also, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop administers Confirma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegated 
to a priest, the oil being consecrated by the bishop. 
In the early Roman baptismal ritual the exorcism 
which preceded the ceremony was accompanied by 
laying on of hands by the exorcist and then by the 
priest on successive aays.* 

Tlie special grace {x^picpa) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac 6* [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 4** [the Tpetr^urepot assist], 2 Ti 1*). 
Similarly St. Paul and St. Barnabas are * separ- 
ated * to their office by laying on of hands (Ac 13*). 
This practice became, therefore, a necessary part 
of the rite in all branches of the Church. At the 
consecration of bishops, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, who must he not fewer than three in 
number — a rule dating from at least the 4th cent. 
— save where the Pope consecrates, though con- 
secration by one hisnop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his hands, with the priests present. Ac- 
cording to the Syr. Didasc. iv., a priest lays on 
hands, but does not ordain (xetpo^erci, oi) 

The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imposition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of Ordination, hut since the 9th 
cent, the Roman Church has added the traditio 
instrumentorum.* Laying on of bands is also lued 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 
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and, in earlier times and in the Eastern Church 
still, at the unction in baptism. 

4. The hand in healing; rites. — Some of the in- 
stances in the preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease. Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbing, and massage 
are all used in savage and barbjiric medicine (see 
Disease and Medicine). The nower of the hand 
is wide-spread in European folk-belief, but it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted — e.g, a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But-— doubtless as a result of the power ascribed to 
medicine-men and priests, or to chiefs and kings, 
who often had powerful magic — monarchs or petty 
sovereigns, even within recent times, have been 
thought to possess healing in the touch of their 
hand (see Faith-heaijng, King’s Evil). 

5. The hand in magic. — (<t) The hand, as the 
chief member of the body used in magical rites, is 
of great importance. Tt is that with which power- 
ful amulets or wonder-working objects are held. 
Thus a Bab. spell runs : 

* The circle of Ea is in iny hand, 

The tauiariisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 

In my hand I hold, 

The date-spathe, mighty in decision, 

In my harid 1 hold.’ 1 

By the touch of a sorcerer or witch, even by 
pointing the hand or finger, much harm can be 
done through contact real or imaginary, as, con- 
versely, the touch or pointing of one who wishes 
well or who is lucky works good. ‘After me 
may a lucky linger be pointed,’ are words occurring 
in another liab. spell. ^ Hence certain gestures of 
the hand or fingers are all-important in magic, 
whether for good or evil purposes, and perhaps this 
is reflected in the story or Moses’ uplifted hands at 
the battle with Amalek (Ex 17“). The wave or 
the lifting up of the magician’s hand can effect 
wonders. The uttering of spells is accompanied 
by various twistings of the fingers,* Clasping the 
hands may retard or stop some action ; unclasping 
them causes it to he resumed.* Or, again, articles 
w'ith which magical rites are performed or divina- 
tion is exercised must be hmd only by certain 
fingers. But it is mainly as a protective against 
the evil eye that the hand (or certain gestures made 
by it) is all-important. Of these the most common 
is the mano cornuta^ in which the index and little 
fingers are extended to imitate horns, the others 
bein^ bent over and clasped by the thumb. The 
hand is usually pointed towards the person who is 
feared. This gesture is both ancient and wide- 
spread in its use. It is represented in early Chris- 
tian art as a gesture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity.® This figure thus combines the power of 
the hand with the magical virtues attriouted to 
horns (g.v.). The hand clenched, wdth the thumb 
pointing downwards between the first and second 
fingers, the inano in ficoy is another common ges- 
ture against the evil eye, as also of contempt or 
insult. If is not iinprobahly a phallic gesture, the 
phallus being a powerful amulet against the evil 
eye. (See Evil Eye.) 

(6) A hand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to avert 
the evil eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent the 
entrance of malicious beings. It is painted, or the 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made on 
the surface. The range of this custom is very 
wide ; it is found in ancient Babylon, Phoenicia, 
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Carthage, E^pt, Japan, and India, and is prac- 
tised in the East by Jews and Muslims, while it 
is also found in Italy (see Door, vol. iv. p. 850* 
and reft* there). ^ The ancient Hebrews set up 
memorials apparently hearing the name ‘hand’ 
(1 S 15^^, Is 66® KVm). Prohaldy they bore the 
impress of a hand, os did Phienician votive steles, 
dedicated to Taanith and Baal-Hammon, and the 
purpose of the hand maj^ have been apotropeeio. 
The haiul also occurs on some article of aress. 
Thus it is figured <m the robe of a Mandan chief,® 
and a red hand was also borne by dancers at the 
sacred dances among the Dakotas, Winnehagoes, 
etc.® 

For the same reason hand-shaped amulets, repre- 
senting a variety of gestures, or holding some 
other protective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use against the power of the evil eye. They 
were probably w orn in pre-historic times, and they 
are knowni to have been used by the I’hcenicians, 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Komans, and in ancient 
Crete, as they arc now in India, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, etc.* 

(c) The hands of the dead have also great import- 
ance in magic. There was a well-known custom 
of cutting oil' the hands, or right hand, or fingers 
of slain enemies and bringing them home as wit- 
nesses of the numbers slain or as trophies.® This 
was done by the Egyptians®, the Hebrews (2 S 4^*, 

2 Mac 15“®), and the Teutons,"^ and was extremely 
common among the American Indians.® The right 
hands of living prisoners® or their thumbs (.Ig 1®**) 
w'ere also cut off, the object being to spoil their 
prow'ess for ever. In the case of maiming the dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, where mutilation is a punish- 
ment, it is sometimes dreaded for its effects in the 
Other-v’orld. At the same time, as a result of the 
well-known belief that the part influences the whole, 
or that any part of the human body gives the 
possessor of it power over the spirit, the mutilation 
may also have served this purpose, as in the case 
of cutting off the head (see Head). This would 
account tor the fact that the American Indians 
held a dance round the trophies, and it is suggested 
by the fact that the Khonds liung up hands of 
enemies on trees in the villages.^® But it is also 
seen more explicitly in the custom of wearing the 
hands or fingers as medicine among the American 
Indians.^^ The same practice might he used in the 
case of any dead person, especi^ly a relative or 
friend, for some specific purpose, the power of the 
dead still acting through the relic. Thus in West 
Africa a common component of the fetish-hag is a 
human hand ; or finger nails or clippings are care- 
fully preserved in memory of deaa relatives, and 
are thought to he very efficacious.^® The preserva- 
tion of fingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other parts of Melanesia.^® In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured by warriors 
was the middle finger of the left hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women had the same 
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fature abode as warriors.*) The dead hand as a 
healing charm is also referred to by Pliny.^ 
Muhammadan women in Egypt wore the dried 
finger of a Jew or Christian as a cure for ague.** 
In European folk-custom similar usages are found. 
In Italy three joints of the ring-finger of an ass- 
assin are reduced to powder, mixed with a liquid, 
and sprinkled on the road between a lover’s house 
and las sweetheart’s, in order to bring back her 
altections.* In Ireland the hand of a dead man 
stolen from a churchyard gives the thief power to abs- 
tract butter from his neighbours as long as he keeps 
it in his house.® The hand of an unbaptized infant 
disinterred in the name of tiie devil is also a power- 
ful charm.** The left hand of a dead man dipped in 
the milk-pail causes the production of very rich 
cream, lioth in Ireland and in Cornwall there was 
a belief that the touch of a dead hand healed 
certain maladies. In Germany the possession of 
the hand or thumb of a thief was believed to give 
its owner great magic power. A hanged man’s 
finger hung in the beer-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast.^ Witches were also commonly believed to 
make their magic salve or powder from the lingers 
of disinterred children." These modern survivals 
are probably based on the earlier animistic beliefs 
regarding tlie relics of the dead referred to above. 
An interesting aspect of them is found in the so- 
called ‘ Hand of Glory,’ or Dlebskerze. In the 
Middle Ages the dried finger or thumb of a newly- 
born child, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to make a thief invisible, and to cause a 
rofound sleep to fall upon all in the house which 
e entered. The mere laying of such a finger on 
a table caused them to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with his nefarious work. In the 17th 
cent, thieves sometimes murdered pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s finger. The 
hand or finger of a dead unbaptized child had 
a like efficacy.*" A similar supeistiti on regarding 
the use of the left hand and arm of a woman who 
had died in her first childbed obtained in Mexico.** 
The dried and pickled hand of a dead man, especially 
of a criminal, anointed with unguent and ignited, 
or a dead hand in which a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar magical powers ; but, 
if any one remained awake in the house, tlie thumb 
could not be ignited. ** On this superstition a number 
of folk- tales have been founded.*" It should be ob- 
served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties and are so used among other peoples.*^ 
Where the dead are eaten for magical purposes, their hands 
are supposed to 8lreng:then those of the eater (Dayaks ; Aus- 
tralians ni); and in New Caledonia the}*^ were tit-bits reserved 
for the priests. 17 Among the Matigeromas, an Amazon tribe, 
the palms of the hands are a special delicacy.^ 

(rf) Magical omens are often drawn from the hands, 
especially from their itching. In the West High- 
lands, if the right hand itches, money will be re- 
1 NR iii. 364. a HN xxviii. 4. 

* Lane, li. 7». * FL viii. [18971 4. 

» FLR V. [18821 81. 

« J. F. S. Wilde, Ancient Legends, London, 1887, p. 82. 

7 Wilde, 82; FLJ v. [1887J 204; Q. L. Gomine, Ethnol. in 
Folklore, London, 1892, p. 114. 

» Grimm, 1138, 1337, 1824. 

a Brand, Pop. Ant.a, London, 1870, iii. 10 ; Grimm, 1073. 
w A. Wuttke, Der deuteche Volkeaberglaube der Gegenwarli, 
Berlin, 1900, p. 134 ; Grimm, 1073, 1626. 

J. de Torquemeula, La Monarquia indUma, Madrid, 1723, 
bk. xiv. ch. 227. 

la p. Grose, Provincial GloBsary with a CoU, of Local Proverbe 
and PopuUMT Superstitions, London, 1811. 

M E. Coaquin, Contes pop, de Lorraine, Paris, n.d., i. 178 ff. ; B. 

a , Northern Mythology, London, 1861--52, iii. 274 ; FLR hi. 
297 ; Gt. also Scott, The AnliqtMry, ch. 17 ; Southey, 
a, 27 : B. H. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, London, 1840- 
47. ‘ The Nurse’s Story.' 

14 See J. G. Frazer, Kingship, London, 1906, p. 67. 

M ling Both, ii. 221. 

14 A. W. Uowitt. Nat Tribes o/S,B, Aust„ London, 1004, p.762. 
17 Turner, Sainoa, 344. 

K A. Lange, In the Amazon Jungle, New York, 1912, pp. 849, 


ceived ; if the left, money will be given away. An 
itching right jjalin means blessing from a stranger, 
while an itching in the left hand signifies that one 
will receive a gift of money.* In Germany and 
Norw'ay it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you would part with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it. * In Cairo it is thought that, if the 
right hand itches, luck will follow ; but, if the left 
hand, ill-luck.® Similarly the negroes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the right hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it.* Other omens 
may be illustrated by the following examples ; 

It is a Jewish belief that any one who, on the night of Iloshana 
Babbah, in trying to read his fortune from his shadow, does 
not see his right hand, will lose a son during the year. If h« 
does not see his left hand, he will lose a daughter ; if his finger 
a friend.4 In China, if a child has fat hands, it is a sign of future 
wealth.4 In Norway, if a flea jumps on liie Imnd, tiie person will 
be sought by a good fnend.7 Omens are also universally drawn 
from the appearance of various animals on the right hand or on 
the left — the former being usually lucky, the latter unlucky.^ 

(e) One form of ‘ skrying,* or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into the open palm " (see art. 
CRYSTAL-GAZING, in vol. iv. p. 352*'). The so-called 
science of chciruiiiancy or palmistry, the reading 
of the past or future trom the lines of the hands, 
has always found many credulous believers both 
in ancient and in modern times. 

6. Gestures. — (a) A% n means of communication ot 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the hand as well 
os the use of fingers or hands in betokening num- 
bers have been universally employed ; but perhaps 
nowhere has ‘ sign language ’ been more cultivated 
than among the American Indian tribes. Cheiro- 
nomy was extensively used by both Greeks and 
Komaus, and it is miicii practised in modern Italy.*" 
Many gestures, whetlier actually used or represented 
in art, are universally understood — hand or finger 
to mouth =silence ; wringing the hands = grief ; the 
clenched fists anger ; the hand to the cheek or lean- 
ing the face on the hand = sadness or grief.** Hence 
it is natural that, where speeidi is directed to magical 
or religious purposes, in spell or prayer, it is usually 
accompanied by gestures, some of which tend to 
become conventional. Pointing with the finger is 
often held to be of magical efficacy, the power 
streaming, as it were, irom operator to victim. 
This gesture is found among savages, mediajval 
witches, and in later Tantrisin.*" Hence it is in- 
decorous to point with the finger towards, e.g,, the 
heavenly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or superiors.*® Other magical uses of the 
hand have already been referred to. 

(6) In prayer or adoration no gesture is more 
common than the lifting up of the hands, which are 
usually open, it is the gesture of appeal, a kind oJF 
acted prayer. In Tonga, people cut oil’ a finger- joint 
to propitiate the gods, and, holding up their hands, 
confess that they have done wrong.** The people 
of the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stretch out 
their hands towards him, the attitude being pre- 
cisely that of prayer.*® This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, represented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
says : * The hands of men and gods are lifted on 
high seeking for thee, even as those of a child [are 
stretched out] after his mother.’ Osiris is also 

1 J. Napier, Folklore or Superstitious Beliefs cf the W, 
Sootland, Wisley, 1879, p. 137 ; FL xiii. [1902] 60. 

2 Grimm, 1117 1. ; F. Liebrecbt, Zw Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 
1879, p. 327. 

» FL xi. [19001 381. 4 J6. xv. [1904] 98. 

4 J. Buxtorf, Synag, Judaiea, Basel, 1603, p. 464. 

6 FLJ V. 128. 7 Lie&echt, 829. 

8 Pliny, HN xxx. 10 ; Grimm, 1128, 1182 ; Dio Oasslus, IxU. 6. 
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10 See G. Mallery, 1 RBEW [1881], p. 269 ; E. B. Tylor, Early 
Hist, qf Mankirw^, London, 1870, p. 77 fl., PC i. 240 fl. ; Jorlo, 
Mimiea degli antiohi, Naples, 1887. 
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referred to as ‘ god of the lifted hand.* ‘ A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one collection of prayers bears the name of ‘ Prayers 
for the lifting up of the hand.’ * Both Greeks and 
Romans used this gesture in prayer [auhmittere 
manus^ manus ad caelum tollit), the latter also 
first raising the hand to the mouth (kissing the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right. 
The hands were turned down or touched or Seat 
the earth in praying to gods of the under world.* 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re- 
peatedly referred to in the OT, was that of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holy 
place or towards heaven [e.g, Ps 28* 134*, Is 1“, 
1 K 8**). This attitude also became usual among 
Christians from the earliest times — arms raised and 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 2® ‘lifting up holy hands’; 
* stretch forth your hands to God ’ *). The arms were 
sometimes stretched in the form of a cross, to repre- 
sent the Passion.* Origen says that the lifting up 
of the hands symbolized the lifting up of the heart 
to God.® The attitude is frequently represented in 
early Christian art (cf. the figures of the Oranti in 
the Catacombs).’ Holding out the hands hori- 
zontally is also a Buddhist attitude in prayer.® 
Muhammadans, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hands in prayer, begin by raising 
the open hands on each siae of the face, the tips of 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears ; later 
gestures are to place the right or the left hand in 
front of the body, to hold the hands open before 
the body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at tne conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend the hands in supplicatioa.® 

Many other gestures are used in prayer. In 
Mexico the worshipper stood touching the ground 
with the right hand, which was then carried to the 
mouth ; in Peru he opened his hand and threw 
kisses tx) the sun.^® In Egypt the hand was some- 
times put to the breast, or over the mouth, or both 
hands were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshipper bowed. “ Beating the breast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18’® 23^), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to the earth and 
placing the head between the knees (1 K 18®*). 
Kneeling and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture,^* and the custom of folding the hands is 
common among Christians, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists.'* 

(c) In individual benedictiotis the gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands (Gn 48'®* Mt 19'*), 
but in more general benedictions it is that of the 
raised and open hand or hands, as if to project 
the bl(;ssing forward upon the person or object 
blessed. Already in the OT this gesture is found 
(Lv 9*'), and we find our Lord raising His hands 
(Lk 24*®). The later Jewish method was to join 
the extended fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little fingers, the thumb remaining apart. 
The hands were then held up with tips of the 
thumbs and forefingers touching. The ‘lattice’ 
of Ca 2® was interpreted of this position and division 
of the fingers.^® 

1 Wilkinson, iii. 426 ; E. A. W. Btidge, Oiiria and the Egyp. 
Reauareetiim, London, 1911, ii. 46, 47. 

* L. W. King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xif. ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, iv. 642 f. 
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* Olem. 1 Ep. ad Cor. cap. 2. 

® Tert. Oral, 14 ; Minuo. Felix, Dial. 90. 
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7 H. lieclercq, Manuel d'arch. ehrit., Paris, 1907, i. 165 ; W. 
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Both lifting and laying on of hands wm and 
still are used in the Christian Church for individual 
and general benedictions, but in the latter the posi- 
tion of the fingers has been regarded as of some 
importance, and a symbolic interpretation has been 
given to it, while tlie blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third finger, the other fingers open, or 
the second and fourth slightly bent. Among the 
mystic interpretations given, one is that the first 
and second fingers form the initial and final letters 
of and the thumb crossed on the third finger 
and the bent fourth finger form the initial and final 
letters of Xpiards.^ The Western form of bene- 
diction is, for a deacon or a priest, the extended 
hand ; for bishops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised, the others resting on the palm. This 
was at an earlier period tlie form used by priests 
also. The three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed fingers the two natures of Christ. 
These positions of the liand are met with in early 
Christian art, and occasionally others are depicted 
— thumb and first finger or first and second fingers 
or four fingers raised. The sign of the cross is made 
in all such benedictions. The Western gesture is 
the form taken by some pre-Christian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command- 
ing attention.* In Buddhism the hand upraised, 
open, with fingers pointing upwards, signifies 
blessing.* 

The position of the ffngers in signinjp oneself or any object 
with the sign of the cross is important and is mystically inter- 

8 reted — five fingers retched signify the five wounds, three 

[le Trinity, etc. At th* . Jicharist the cross is symbolized by 
the elevation of the celebrant’s hand8.4 

(d) In taking an oath, the position of the hand 
is of importance. It is placed upon some sacred 
object, the idea probably being that the power of 
tlie object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cup or stone),® among the Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, though here the oath par- 
takes of a covenan t [Gn 24*, cf. 47*®]), among modem 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Decalogue), and among Muhammadans (hand on 
Qur’an).® Again, the hand is raised, as if calling 
the god.s or God to witness the oath — a custom 
found among the Greeks,’ Teutons,® Hebrews 
(Gn 14**, Dn 12’ ; cf. Rev 10®* ® ; hence ‘ to lift the 
hand ’ signifies ‘ to take an oath ’ [Ex 6®, Ps 106*®, 
etc.]), modern Jew^s, and generally in Christian 
usage, as in judicial oath - taking in Scotland. 
Shaking hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witness of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10'®, Ezk 17'®, Pr 6^). To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape the consequences, 
certain gestures of the left hand or of the oath- 
taking right hand are used in folk-custom.* 

(e) The gestures or position of the hands in re- 
presentations of divinities are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or they 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like. 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another Person of the Trinity holds His 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction. In 
Northern Buddhist art there are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to represen totions 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
appropriate name, e.g. the ‘meditative posture*— 
one hand resting on the other, palms upwards ; the 
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‘best perfection’ — the index finger and thumb of 
each hand joined and held towards the breast; 

‘ turning the wheel of the law * — the right index 
finger turning down the fingers of the left hand ; 
that of the necromantic pointing finger, etc.* 

7 . Hand-shaking. — This is a general mode of 
salutation even among such low savages as the 
Australians,^ now more, now less, ceremonious,* 
and an obvious expression of synipatliy by means 
of contact. But it has also been a very common 
method of clinching a bargain, expressing a cove- 
nant,* and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the possession of the other 
by contact, and so having a hold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other peoples of antic^uity, as 
it is with most modern races. The hand is struck 
into that of the other person, hence the phrase 
‘ striking a bargain * ; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking does not take place after a 
bargain, the bargain is null. The hand-shaking is 
even more ettective when each spits into his hand 
before * striking,* or when, as among the Iberians, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the ball of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press thumbs,® Hence, 
also, clasping the nands is one of the most im- 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the Church 
rituals, but also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Rigveda (x. 85. 
36). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
syml>ol of the union which will later be consum- 
mated.® In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several jiersons are engaged, they some- 
times join hands, probably by way of giving ex- 
pression to the solidarity of the rite.** 

8. Washing of hands. ~(a) The obvious effect of 
water in removing dirt from the body, as well as 
the universal ideas regarding the sacredness of 
water or its being the seat of a spirit or divinity, 
suggested that other kinds of uncleanness — that of 
a taou state, of guilt, and the like — might also be 
removed by washing. And, as the hands were tlie 
main parte of the body by which uncleanness 
througn contact arose, or were a possible entiy to 
the body for demons (as in the Hindu belief re- 
garding bhats^), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had great importance. Indeed, with 
many peoples all washing of hands is more or less 
ceremonial. 

Contact of the hands with any thing or person unclean or 
dangerous produces a tabu state, and no food must be touched 
with the hands while it lasts, because the uncleanness or con- 
tagion would pass over to the food, and so into the body. This 
is common in the lower culture, e.g. in Polynesia ; and it is 
illustrated by a Yoniha story of a son who went to Hades to see 
his dead mother and would have touched her had she not for- 
bidden him, saying that, if he did, the road to the upper world 
would be closed to him.>^ 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illnstrated by the story of Asterius, who, having 
approached the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no one could go beyond the 
irept/J^avriJpiov until he had washed his hands.*® The 
Romans had a similar belief, and no one with hands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. They 
must be washed first in a living stream. The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, etc., 
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with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
bein^ the openings by which a demon might enter) 
also illustrates this. 

In Babylonia, washing the hands, besides the rest of the body* 
in pure spring water is specially mentioned as a symbolic cere- 
mony for ridding one of the power of evil spirits.! 

(5) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religious or magical acts. It is frequently 
used before prayer^ and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash his hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur’An : ‘ When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer, wash your faces and hands up to the elbows * 
(v. 8, Ivi. 78). Tills washing is done three times — 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
washing tlie right hand, he says these words : ‘ O 
my God, on the day of iiidgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour’ ; and, while washing the left : 
‘ Place not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.* * The Jews are also care- 
ful to wash their hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from various passages 
in the OT, where there is no direct reference to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at the Brahmd- Yajna 
service may he referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of water to the Pitris^ that they 
may be refreshed and their hands washed. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened fingers, and at a later stage it is 
offered so as to pour over the side of the palm 
between the root of the thumb and forefinger, the 
‘ father’s space ’ (Pitriilrt/ut), and again so as to 
pour over the opposite side of the palm.® 

(c) Washing of the hands before sacrifice is also a 
very wide-spread practice. In Egyi>t the ritual 
washing of the priests before offering sacrifice in- 
cluded tlie whole body, though stress was laid upon 
I the hands. Hence the name of the priests — ulbuy 
* the washed,’ or ulbii totuiy * the clean of both 
hands.’ In heaven the gods washed their hands in 
the laver before the door in heaven ; and this act 
was performed on their images.* Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the baril must wash 
and be ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was reflected back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshijipers, must cleanse their 
hands before taking part in the sacrificial banquet.® 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the hands by washing in lustral water was in- 
sisted on, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at the entrance of the temples.® Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is quite explicit regarding 
the custom of washing hands before sacrificing (cf. 
Ex 30*® 40®**-). The ecclesiastical usage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Church before or during 
the celebration of the Eucharist may also be re- 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and has remained a constant custom 
since.’ 

(cf) Before many rites of a magical kind the 
washing of hands is also customary. In Greece 
at the dp<pidp6pia the midwives had to wash their 
hands liefore running round the fire with the infant.* 
Before touching seeds at planting, women of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop be destroyed.® Among the Romans, at the 
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Lemwria^ the paterfamilias had to wash his hands 
thrice in sprinj^ water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts.* Among the Assyrians and Dabylonians 
unwashed hands in magic rites were unlucky.* In 
modern folk-custom the practice has survived.* A 
curious custom is that of washing the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referred to ny Hesiod.^ It may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
nver or the spirits dw’elling in it. 

(e) Washing the hands is aiso a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in Assyria a spell runs: ‘May evil be carried oil* 
with the washings of his hands I ’ * Among the 
Hebrews and modem Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must be washed after ail 
‘ unclean * l)odily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, e.g., Lv 15“, Dt 21®).* Wash- 
ing has also the ellcct of averting misfortune.’ 

Not only Impure but sacred objects, i.e. objects which must 
be approached carefully, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jewish 
belief is tiiat the hands must he washed after touching the 
Scriptures — the sacredness or danger cleaving to the hands 
being thus removed.® See art. Biblk, vol. ii. p. 671». 

(/) Washing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence^ meaning that one had 
thus washed oil* all possibility of guilt ; and the 
custom gave rise to the metaplior of * clean hands * 
as signifying innocence (cf. Ps 18*® 24**, Mt 27*^). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.® Cf. 
the common phrase used with regard to responsi- 
bility towards another person, ‘ I wash my iiands 
of you * ; or the metaphor about a person’s hands 
not being clean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curious gut>erstition in Scotland, England, and Ireland was 
that a child’s right arm and hand should be kept unchristened, 
BO that it might strike a more deadly blow ; or unwashed im- 
mediately alter birth, so that its luck might not be washed 
away. 10 

9. Veiling the hands.— Pi obably because of 
possible danger from unclean hands they are some- 
times veiled in the performance of ritual or as a 
token of respect. During the Roman sacrifices to 
Fides in the Capitol tlie flamens’ hands were 
wrapped, up to the fingers, in white.** A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Eleusinian 
mystas,^^ As a mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of this are found in 
early Christian art. St. Peter receives his mission, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skirt 
of his cloak ; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals approach the Pope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their hands are veiled 
with part of tlieir cape.** Among Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover the hands in presence of a 
person of higher rank or when making a visit.** 

10. Clapping the hands is a method of calling 
a servant in the East.*® Hence it also passes into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit.*® It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may be used as 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or music.*’ 

1 Ovid, Fa/iti, v. 435. ® B. 0. Thompaon, 120, 120. 

* Cf. Frazer, Adonis, 189, 147, 

4 jVorks and Days, 737 ff. ; cf. W. B. Halliday, FL xxi. 160. 

* B. 0. Thoiupson, p. lii. 

® Cf. Turner, Samoa, 146 (bands of priest bathed with hot 
water after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch, Epist. i. 4. * W, B. Smiths, 426. 

* FLJ V. 08. 

loOomme, Ethnol. in Folklore, ISO; Henderson, 16; W. 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the E.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 7. 

n w. Warde Fowler, Roman Fest,, London, 1800, p. 287. 

w Lihanius, Deel. 19. ** Martigny, 388. 

14 Lane, i. 68, ii. 12. 

w India, Egypt, etc. (FL vi. [1896j 406 ; I^ne, 11. 12). „ , . 

!• Panj&h (FL vi. 405) ; Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Desor. Ethnol,, 
Calcutta, isre, p. 91) ; Mangauja of L. Nyaaaa (Tylor, PC ii. 
368 f.). 

17 Spenoer, 116, 120. 185 ; Lane, i. 280. 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments,* while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise,® as it was to 
frighten away serpents in the sacred cavern at the 
Tliesmophoria, 

Litvratvrb.— T here is no special work on the whole subject. 
See the works referred to throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HANDICRAFT.— !. Definition. — The term 
‘handicraft* may be defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of the material pre- 
sented by the eiivironment. It will thus include, 
on the one hand, the jirovision of implements, 
weapons, utensils, clothing, shelter, the prepara- 
tion of food, and the like, but will exclude, on the 
other hand, activities such as tliose by which 
food and raw material are provided — gathering 
of fruits and roots, the processes of agriculture, 
hunting, fishing, etc. — as well as self-defence and 
war, and other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily powers are 
requLsite, the result is either not material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
fication. A simjilc adaptation, such as the use of 
stones as missiles by apes or by man, will not come 
within this deliiiition, while it is doubtful whether 
the psychological processes which underlie the 
operation of nest-building, even in the higher apes, 
would justify the application of the term to this 
form of activity. Tlie case of the orang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wire-netting, which it un- 
twisted, as a saw to break out of captivity [Times, 
4th Nov. 1912) may possibly he described as on the 
psychological threshold of handicraft. 

2. Implements of stone, bone, and shell.— The 
earliest undoubted examples of the products of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
the Pleistocene jieriod. Whether the implements 
known as eoliths are actual specimens of man’s 
earl3’' attempts to produce a tool to meet his re- 
quirements or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may be assumed that the earliest 
process of raanufai^ture consisted of a rough chip- 
ping to increase the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpose. 

Implements as simple in form and showing in themselves as 
little signs of huinan workmanship as eoliths have been re- 
corded among primitive races in modern times. The Seri 
Indians use stones which have undergone no )>roce88 of prepara- 
tion as hammers or as weapons in hand-to-hand fighting (W J 
McGee, ' The Seri Indians,’ 17 UHEW^ pt. i. [1808] p. Off.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstones, chips, and flakes which 
have been split by simple pressure after heating in the fire 
(E. H. Man, ' On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands,’ JAI xii. [1888] 880). 

The implements of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe bmong to a stage w'hen man had already 
acquired considerable technical skill, while a 
marked increase in dexterity is shov’n in the 
smaller hut more carefully formed, as well as more 
highly specialized, implements of the cave-dwellersL 
The favourable conditions of archseological study 
in France and the employ^ment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classification have made 
it possible to follow closely, in a series of known 
relations in time, this advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of the Stone Ages in Europe thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de- 
velopment of man’s technical ability. 

The Palfeolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages — Lower, Middle, and Upper. In these 
stages the Mesvinian, Strepyan, Chellean, and 
Acheulean implements, so called from character- 
istic sites in rrance, belong to the Lower Paleeo- 
lithic ; Mousterian implements to the Middle ; and 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magdalenian to the 
Upper. Each group Is still further subdivided by 
1 P. 1026 and note 1. 3 Crooke, JP/23 i. iQg. 
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French archseolo^sts. Through all the stages, 
from the simple flake of the Mesvinian gravels to 
the highly elaborate examples of the flint worker’s 
art in the leaf^shaped implements of Solutr^, there 
is a steady progression in specialization and adapta- 
tion to a particular purpose. In the Strepyan 
stage the forms include coarsely flaked scrapers, 
knives, and the houcher, a pointed implement 
which has been described as * not unlike in size 
and form two hands opposed palm to palm.* This 
implement — a natural form, a nodule of flint which 
has been worked, but not essentially modified — is 
still more characteristic of the Ghellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In these implements the flaking was apparently 
produced by oblique blows with a pebble. The 
Ghellean industry is of world-wide distribution, 
occurring in the river-gravels of France, England, 
and Belgium, in Italy, Spain, and Poitugal, and 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in the valleys 
of the TiCTis and Euphrates, in India, and in some 
parts of Canada ana the United States. In the 
Acheulean stage— a direct development of the 
Ghellean —the chipping of the flint uecoines finer, 
and the implements, especially the boucher^ show 
a better edge. In the Mousterian age there is an 
increase in the variety of implements employed, 
as well as a marked improvement in the metnods 
of workmanship. The boucJier disa])pears, but its 
place is taken by the Levallois flake, a large im- 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one side 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-scrapers, end-scrapers, notched scrapers, 
and awls are characteristic of this peiiod, in which 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places. 
In the Aurignacian stage of the Upper Palaeolithic 
period, the improvement in the working of flint 
continued. New types of implements were made, 
including curved pointed flakes with secondary 
chijjpings, carinated scrapers and gravers* tools to 
meet tlie requirements of artistic development, 
which now found expression in ivory and bone 
carvings and engravings. The distinguishing 
feature of implements of this period is the secondary 
flaking known as the Aurignacian retouch. At 
thi.s time a new material was introduced ; awls of 
bone and ivory, and other implements, such as 
spear-hcuds and rods of ivory, appear. The work- 
ing of flint reached the higlie.st stage of develop- 
ment in the Solutrian age. Primitive arrow-heads 
of the earliest phase were succeeded by the im- 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
points — flat and very thin implements with re- 
markably delicate secondary flakings of great 
regularity, probably produced, not by blows as in 
the earlier types, but by pressure. 

The Australian aborigrlnes produced extremely delicately 
flaked spear-heads, latterly made of bottle glass, by means of 
pressure, the implement used beins: a K^ut^e-shaped tool made 
of a bone from the hind leg of a sheep (H. Balfour, ‘ On the 
Method employed by the Natives of N.W. Australia in the 
Manufacture of Glass Spear-heads,' Jfan, iii. 65 ). The 

Fijians and the Eskimos also produced fine flaking by pressure 
with a bone. The Apaches, after breaking a boulder by means 
of a pebble set in a withy handle, wrought the implement into 
shape with a sperm-whale tooth ; Torquemada describes the 
making of obsidian knives bv pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split off a blook held oetween the feet (see J. Evans, 
Anmmt Stone Implemente qf Great Britain'^, p. 28 ). 

The Ma^daJenian period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint-working. The implements become 
less elaborate, and are often lacking in finish 
This is due largely to the employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. The simple spear-point develops 
into the harpoon with one barb, and later with 
two or more; arrow-heads and spear-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to permit of different 
methods of attachment to the shaft. Spear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well as the 


bdton de eammandement, an implement oonjeotured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to be an arrow-straightener. 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an increased elaboration in dress. 
The culture of this period is frequently compared 
with that of the Eskimos, especially in view of the 
use of bone Implements by the latter for both 
hunting and domestic purposes. 

In the Neolithic Age in Europe, the great variety 
in the forms of implements and the purposes for 
which they were employed bear witness to a pro- 
found change in the mode of life by which this 
period of human development is broadly distin- 
guished from that which jjreceded it. Although 
the rude stone implements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and a technical skill certainly below that of the 
cave-dweller in the later Palaeolithic period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animals, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence appears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
panied by a parallel increase in eflective means to 
satisfy them. The characteristic industry of the 
period— the making of implements and weapons of 
stone — in essentials remains unaltered ; progress 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
by specialization. An important development in 
technique, however,— the process of grinding and 

olishing— permitted the use of stones other than 

int and chert. 

In the earlier stages of the Paleolithic period, it 
is not possible always to classify any given imple- 
ment as a weapon or tool. The same uncertainty 
exists in the case of the neoliths. Some of the 
rough axe-like tools may be either unfinished 
weapons or implements possibly for agricultural 
purposes. Nor does the lack of finish argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape the great blocks of stone at 
Stonehenge were of the roughest descrij)tion, 
althougli this monument was erected at the begin- 
ning of the Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
heads admit of no doubt as to their purpose. In 
the case of the former, the method of attachment 
can he followed, as it develops, from the form 
with a square butt, through the barbed form fit- 
ting into a notch, to the fully developed tang 
which was fastened to the shaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhaps the most characteristic of all stone 
implements of the period, can also he followed 
through a sequence of forms, from the coarsely 
chipped and roughly shaped implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, carefully ground all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithic 
technique. 

The usual method of haftingr the celt was not by fasteningr It 
to a handle with sennit sinew or other form of string, as is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone imple- 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by fixing the celt 
In a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
handle was ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Lake Villages, who fitted Into the handle a socket of horn which 
took the force of the blow. At a later stage, perforated axe- 
heads appear, into the bole of which the handle was fitted. In 
Great Britain this implement may be referred to the Bronse 
Age. The bole was bored by a cylindrical drill, or in some 
cases by a hollow tube, possibly of elder w'ood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica- 
tion in form and uses of stone implements which 
took place in the Neolithic Age are onljr one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material ; and 
neither among modem primitive races nor in pre- 
historic times was the technique of the Scandi- 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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The Australians, like mai^ other primitive races, 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in the 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im- 
plements and weapons and the methods of manu- 
facture they employed, serve to throw light on the 
general character of the culture of pre-historic 
Europe, as well as on special points where the 

urpose of a particular implement is not clearly 

educible from its form and character. 

One of their most useful implements, principally as a tool, 
rarely as a weapon, was the axe, which was the product of a 
long process of chipping with a lump of quartz and pecking 
with a rounded pebble, and then of gri riding upon the nardoo 
mills, the stones used for grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
twisted with 3 % either as an axe or as an adze, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-grass resin. As an axe it was used for 
notching trees for climbing, cutting open trees, catching the 
opossum or taking honey, taking off sheets of bark from trees, 
shaping wood for shields, and the like. As an adze it hollowed 
out wooden vessels. A knife set in a haft was used as a pick ; 
fragments of stone set in a handle of gum made a saw , stone 
hammers were made of unflaked pebbles set in a handle; 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were sometimes, though rarely, employed ; and all kinds of 
flakes were used as scrapers. The last-named implements were 
sometimes made of teeth, which also fumislu^ knives and 
drills. The Australian native made a considerable use of shells. 
Thejv were employed in cutting hair or bark, for making adzes, 
in cicatrization, in working the opossum skin, and as drills ; a 
kind of spuke-shave of shell was used for slicing nuts or any 
other fruit which had to be cut thin. Shells were also used to 
make fish honks. 

Their implements of hone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of the kangaroo, a stiletto or needle used by the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the bark which they sewed into 
canoes, and for piercing the septum of the nose for the reception 
of ornaments (N. W. Thomas, JNativee of Australia, London, 
1906, p. 48 a.). 

Adzes of both shell and stone were used in 
Melanesia, the area of distribution being well- 
defined in each case. Stone was used in the Solo- 
mon Islands (except Rennell and Bellona) and the 
New Hebrhles. Shell was used by the Santa Cruz 
people, 'I'orres Islanders, and Banks Islanders. For 
cutting threads, shaving, and line carving, obsidian, 
chert, and shark’s teeth were used (Codrington, 
The Melavefiians, Oxford, 1891, p. 31311*.). 

3. Metal-working. — The introduction of a new 
material on tlie discovery of metals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence their use spread 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe) was 
necessary to render possible further development 
in this department of human activities. It has 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis- 
covered by the accidental inclusion of copper ore 
among the stones used to build up the primitive 
hearth. While this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, holds the field, it is generally 
conceded that, in localities where circumstances 
were favourable, the Bronze Age was preceded by a 
Chalcolithic Age in which native copper was em- 
ployed very much in the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use W being hammerea into the shape 
required. The Indians of Lake Superior, where 
native copper abounded, and possibly the early in- 
liabitants of the Mediterranean area, passed through 
such a stage of development. That a Copper Age 
generally preceded the Bronze A^e proper is a 
matter upon which it is more diffacult to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copper im- 

lements be melted down for use in making bronze, 

ut, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not sufficiently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, and 
again in the Mediterranean area, implements occur 
\^ich are sufficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart from the link afforded by the Chalcolithic 
period where it occurs, the connexion between 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
implements themselves, especially of the celt. 
The early metal celt, notwithstan£ng the neater 
refinement and economy made possible by the 


? [ualitie8 of the material, is practically identical in 
orra with the stone celts. The development from 
the flat celt, based upon the stone form, can be 
followed in all its stages— through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
fit over the curved handle, to the socketed form 
into which the handle fitted, and to which it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. The same essential identity in form can be 
traced in knives, spear-heads, daggers, and other 
implements in which stone was superseded by 
bronze. By the end of the Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comparatively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were employed for ornament, and the adaptability 
of bronze for purposes other than those of imple- 
ments and weapons had been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in tlie region 
south-east of the Euxine. In Europe it was possibly 
in the first instance disseminated from the Balkan 
peninsula, as a costly, almost a precious, metal to 
oe used sparingly, later as the staple material for 
a wide variety of articles. When its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
cially as shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
ornaments for personal use, horse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beautiful couiDinations of 
coloured enamel, began to pass from the stage when 
it could be classed as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an element in a higher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing to the abundance of the 
raw material, but the metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, such as must have been in use in pre- 
historic Europe, of which the product is practically 
a wrought iron. This primitive form of furnace, 
consisting of a sliaft or trough of clay with holes 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Japan, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
and Finland. 

Over the larfi^er part of Africa the production of iron if of 
great importance. It ie worked in the Upper Nile valley among 
the Nilotic tribes (the Ja-Luo being noted smiths), among the 
Bantu tribes of East Africa, and the negro tribes of West Africa, 
where the swords and knives, which show great diversity of 
form, are especially remarkable as examples of native workman- 
ehip. The Mashona and other Makalanga tribes have been 
noted from time immemorial as workers of iron ; the Zulus, 
however, do not appear to have practised the art to any great 
degree. In the ShirC Highlands at one time every village bad 
its smelting-house, and smiths who mode axes, spears, needles, 
arrow-hea(&, bracelets, anklets, hoes, two-edged and one-edged 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, Jyatioss of British CswraX 
Africa, Ijondon, 1906, p. 201 fif.). 

Before leaving the subject of metallurgy, reference should be 
made to the famous bronze castings of Benin. Casts, though 
of an inferior Quality, are still made in this district, the cxre 
perdu process being employed. Wax is modelled on a clay 
core and covered with a clay mould ; when the mould is hard, 
the wax is melted and drained through a hole, and molten 
metal poured in (H. Balfour, * Modern Brass-casting in Wort 
AiricB., J RAI xl. [1910] 525--628). The Malays use this method 
in making hollow vessels of copper and white metal (W. Rosen- 
faain, * Notes on Malay Metal-work,* JAI xxxi. [1901] 166 f.). 

4. Basketry. — Basketry and the making of 
potte^ are, psychologically considered, the two 
most important arts in early primitive handicraft, 
as they both involve a distinct creative act, not 
merely an adaptation, as in the case of the early 
stages of making a stone implement. Basket-work , 
including in the term plait- work and matting, 
fulfils many functions in primitive culture; it 
furnishes, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clothing, as, for instance, 
the plaited mats worn in the Caroline Islands ; it 
provides the sails of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
canoes ; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced boughs of the tempor- 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the wattle 
and daub huts used in the lake-villages of Glaston- 
bury, and it provides vessels for the collection, 
storage, and cooking of food, as well as mats. 
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cashionB, and other furniture of the house. In 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, where the pottery is of 
poor quality, baskets are used as milk-vessels. 
Basket-work, whether as a receptacle or as a 
wrapping, was largely used for mortuary purposes 
by tlie Indians of N. America and the ancient Peru- 
vians. Bodies wr^ped in matting of alfalfa ^ass 
stems have been found in excavations in Nubia 
(D. E. Derry, ‘The Red Coloration on Ancient 
Bones from Nubia,* Brit, Assoc. ^ Dundee^ Lon- 
don, 1912, p. 618). A simple variety of basket of the 
plaited type is that common in the Pacific, which 
consists simply of a palm-leaf split down the middle, 
the midrib being coiled round to make the rim. 
The pinnules are then plaited together to make the 
body of the basket. The inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwellings in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages 
were expert m the making of baskets — checkered, 
twined, and coiled. Specimens of coiled basketry 
have been found on the pre-historic site of el- 
A.mrah, south of Abydos->so far the oldest to be 
discovered. Baskets of the same type are still 
found up the Nile. 

In America basketry was of especial importance 
(cf. Art [American], vol. i. p. 827 f. ). 

While the vegetable kingdom supplied the Indians with the 

S reater part of the material for making their baskets, they also 
rew upon the animal kingdom ; sinew, skins of the smalier 
mammals, feathers, and split porcupine quills were employed. 
The texture of the basket-bottles and boiling-baskets, in which 
water was heated by throwing in hot stones, was almost 
sufficiently close in many instances to enable them to hold 
water, but gum or clay was used to give a waterproof lining. 
Among the Havasupai Indians of the Shoshonean stock baskets 
were rendered fireproof for cooking purposes by a lining of clay. 
One form of basket-work, made of narrow slats of wood, rods of 
hardwood, and twine, was used as armour on the Pacific coast 
of Ameri(*a, from the Tlingit coast as far south as the Hupa 
Indians of California. Captain Smith speaks of the Massawo- 
mekes of Chesapeake bay as using similar armour. Wicker 
shields are used in nuny parts of Africa. 

5- Pottery. — The art of the potter follows close 
upon that of the basket-maker in the development 
or culture. That precedence must be given to the 
latter in order of time, in most regions of the world, 
must be conceded from the fact that the earliest 
pottery forms follow closely those of basket-work, 
and in some regions the use of clay vessels for 
purposes of storing liquids or for coolcing utensils 
would appear to have grown out of the devices 
employed for rendering basket-work more suitable 
for these purposes. A simple form of cooking- 
vessel in use among the Havasupai is a flat tray of 
basket-work, on which seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
the basket-work led to the employment of a clay 
lining. This was turned by the heat into a flat 
plate, which was, in its turn, used as a brazier. 
The origin of the parching pot of the Zuuis is 
indicated by the native name, which means a 
roasting tray of twigs. By the obvious process of 
raising the edges oi the tray, whether of basket- 
work or clay, it becomes a bowl. It has been 
held that pottery generally was moulded in 
basketry in the eastern United States. It has also 
been suggested that the method of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based upon the 
technique of coiled basket-work. It is possible, 
however, that in some cases the moulded forms of 
basket-work on early fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may be due to tne use of 
this material to produce ornament by impression, 
or it may be clerived in some cases from the 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaman Islands, of covering the pottery with 
basket-work. The style of ornament of the pre- 
historic pottery of Europe, and especially the 
banded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong influence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appearance of regularity in the 
.structure of which has been preserved by the con- 


servative primitive mind by a corresponding regu- 
larity in ornament. Before the introduction of the 
otter’s wheel, for which the earliest evidence has 
een found in de Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan period of Crete, symmetry in form is 
usually oDtainod by moulding the pot on a base or 
in a shallow tray, which is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among the American Indians, in 
pre-dynastic Egypt, and in the Mediterranean in 
the Neolithic and early Bronze Ages. The Nico- 
barese women, who are noted for their skill in 
making pottery, employ a board on which is a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn together. In some cases 
the base of another pot was used, as in New 
Caledonia. In Papua, for the early stage of pot- 
manufacture, a gourd was used as a mould. The 
base was slowly turned as the pot was built up. 
The Kabyle woman uses her foot for this purpose, 
while squatting on the ground. The use of a slip 
in primitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of glazework. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of carefully prepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes of pottery in 
the Mediterranean area. Ornament is usually 
eflected by impression, for which the Angers, 
pieces of wood or basket-work, or stamps may be 
used, or by incision (the method commonly em- 
ployed in the geometric designs of the European 
pottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
northern Europe and in the Mediterranean ; where 
a slip is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also be used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics the pigment is 
smeared on with the Angers. Most elaborate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to he found 
in the Mediterranean Kamares i>ottery, while, in 
a niore primitive type, the Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly eflective designs, the ornament 
being derived and adapted from the motives of 
textile prototypes. 

Pottery might be hardened simply by placing 
it in the sun to dry, but various methods of bring 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi in the middle of the 16th cent, are 
said to have fired their pots by simply placing 
them in the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcoal. The defects of this method, which 
produced a discoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized in the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, the embers being raked oft' and fresh 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
approaching the use of a primitive kiln is found 
in the Nicobars, where the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nut sheila, etc., 
and firewood is piled against a wheel-like object 
which rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
Art (American), vol. i. p. 828 f. 

6. Weaving. — Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in each case being the 
intertwining of two sets of strands of material. 
Wenvin" is, however, differentiated from its tech- 
nical relative by the employment of machinery — 
the loom — and still further by the character of the 
product, which is essentially flat. The primitive 
loom consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, but not always, upright ; or laid 
across convenient boughs of a tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to be woven, is fixed 
upon the cross-bar, upon which the cloth is wound 
as the work progresses. The women of Bakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest type, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the warp, 
which is stretched on the ground. The threads 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden comb. The Ibans, who alone 
ol the pagan tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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degree of proficiency in weaving, as the majority 
of tliose tribes use bark-cloth, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on which the ends of the 
warp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string which is fastened to the cane and 
passed round the body of tlie weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McDougall, Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo^ London, 1912, i. 223). More usually the 

arp is kept in position by stone or clay weights. 

The larpe number of stone weights and of spindle whorls 
found in Uritain and other parts of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date shows tne importance of the 
industry and the extent to which it was practised in pre-idstoric 
times. The place of the weights maybe taken by a lower cross- 
beam. When this is used, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the cloth as it is made is rolled on the lower 
beam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
means of a shuttle. In a still more highly developed form of 
loom, a bar fastened below the upper cross-beam to the threads 
of the warp is used to raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle being thrown or passed through the aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the weft and secure the 
proper consistency of the fabric. 

In the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety in the 
pattern may be introduced by varying the number of threads 
over or under which the weft is passed. Further variation may 
be introduced by the use of different coloured threads. In the 
manufacture of the silk sarong at Sitiawan in Perak the pattern 
is produced by binding a number of threads, which are then 
dyed. After dyeing, the binding, which has preserved the 
original c:oIour of the material, is removed (L. Wray, * Notes on 
Dyeing and Weaving as practised at Sitiawan In Perak,’ JAI 
xxxii. [1902] IbS-lS.*)). The same method is followed by the 
Ibans in Borneo (Hose-McDougall, i. 221 f.). 

Considerable skill in weaving was attained by 
the ancient tribes of both Mexico and Peru, while 
among the modem tribes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industries (see Art [American], vol. i. p. 827). 

The Navahos, who with the Apaches were an 
intrusion into the Pueblo country, apparently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are said 
to have been made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish cloth. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
shaped piece of wood. The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax. 

7. String, thread, etc.— Forms of thread were 
m^e from the fibres of the bark of such trees as the 
cotton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedar. 
Hemp was used in the United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres. Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the seed. Among 
other materials emploved was the fur of animals, 
such as goats and rabbits; the latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Maguey fibre was 
another material frequently employed. 

Various devices were employed for the twist- 
ing process. A primitive method is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Zufiis employed two pieces of 
wood, bone, or ivory, one revolving on the other, 
the fibre being attached to the revolving part. 
Raw-hide rope and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fly-wheel arrangement. In Pales- 
tine at Bakah a primitive form of spinning is re- 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun by fasten- 
ing the strands to a stone which was turned until 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yarn was 
wound on the stone and the process repeated. 
In Polynesia sennit was braided from coco-nut 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- or 
string-making the material was usually held in 
the left hand without a distaff, while the operator 
spun with the right hand ; before the introduction 
of the spindle, the material was either twisted by 
hand, usually on the thigh, as in New Britain and 
Samoa, or with the assistance of the whorl. In 


Australia hair twine was spun with a spindle, hut 
vegetable twine was twisted on the thi^h (Thomas, 
p. 66 f.). The use of the primitive spindle of the 
Navahos, without a hook at the top, lias already 
been described (§ 6). There is considerable varia- 
tion in the manner in which the distal!' is used 
aniong primitive peoples. The Hopis twirl the 
di.stali’ on the lej^ with the flat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8. Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
skins.— Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
conditions, was the method of cloth-making prac- 
tised by the peoples from whose culture modem 
civilization has developed. There are, however, 
two other industries whereby man has provided 
himself with clothing, which in primitive culture 
are of almo.st equal importance. These are the 
preparation of bark-cloth and of skins. 

The use of bark-cloth, which is ohtaioed by beating out the 
bark of certain trees, for clothing is of wide distribution. It 
is found in Mexico, in Central America, in S. America as far 
as the tropic of (Capricorn, throughout equatorial Africa, and 
throughout the Southern Seas, where, speaking generally, the 
loom is not in use. In the Australasian area it is stamped 
with patterns, while the Andean tribes decorate the costumes 
which they make from this cloth with shells, seeds, and 
feathers. The hark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
delicate— an almost lace -like fabric. Tapa-clotb is manu- 
factured by l>eating the bark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of hand clubs or hammers having criss-cross 
faces, with the assistance of water or some mucilaginous fluid. 
Practically the process is one of felting. Polynesia produced 
better topo-cloth than any other region m the world. 

The use of skins for clothing is naturally of 
greater importance in higli latitudes ; hut, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed liide may he 
ut, skill in its preparation is by no means con- 
ned to the cold regions of the world. The skin 
of an animal— usually a goat, with its natural 
shape preserved — is a primitive, and in warmer 
climates at the present day still a common, re- 
ceptacle for carrying water or other liquid. The 
Australians used the skin of the opossum for this 

f mrpose. Among other uses to which skin or 
eatlier was put was the making of skin boats by 
the Eskimos, of shields, hags, anA parjlechea, or 
meal-bags, by the North American Indians, while 
the skin of the butfalo or bison furnished the ma- 
terial for the wigwam or tipi as well as the well- 
known buffalo robe. In Patagonia the tents were 
made of the skin of the guanaco. Hides are used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral tribes of 
the Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chieffy for ornament, hut the 
Eskimo women made close-fitting under-coats of 
bird -skins, sewn together with sinew, with the 
feathers next the person ; the skins were prepared 
by chewing. The skins of the smaller mammals — 
squirrels, foxes, and the like — were simply dried 
before use. A slightly more elaborate process was 
used for the hides of larger mammals, such as the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or hear, which were to be worn 
with the fur aidhering to the skin. ’Hie inside 
skin or dermis was removed with special tools, a 
piece of walrus ivory or an antler being used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal thickness. The shape 
of certain classes of Palaeolithic flint implements 
justiffes the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools— a stone knife to cut away 
the flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut away the 
skin, and a hoe- or chisel-liKe tool with serrated 
edge to roughen up the inner side of the skin and 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal. 

A third process employed hy the Indians, but 
not found among the Eskimos, is the preparation 
of a material analogous to buckskin or chamois 
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leather, which involves the removal of the hair 
after gradual putrefaction by heating, the dressing 
of the skin with a preparation of brains, and a 
careful manipulation and softening of the skin 
while drying. The Athapascan Indians were espe- 
cially acfept in the employment of this process. 

In utilizing the skins in the making of garments, 
both Kskimos and Indians displayed great skill. 
The ditticulty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
the skin without damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implement used being the woman^s 
knife, a chert- or flint-blade, crescent-sliaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made by 
the Eskimos may be mentioned the shoes witn 
soles of raw hide and uppers of dressed skin, the 
hooded upper and the under coat, breeches, deer- 
skin stockings, and outer boots reaching above the 
knee, for the men, and for the women two frocks, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upper is 
worn with the hair outside and is shod with soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in cutting, to 
secure that pretty fur and fringes of hair should 
show as an ornament at the wrists, shoulders, and 
borders, sometimes varied with inserted material. 
Tacitus {Germ. 17 ) records that the German women 
ornamented their skin dress in much the same 
manner. The buckskin garments of the North i 
American Indians, and especially the Algonquins, 
were ornamented with fringes, wampum beads, 
and paint. Among the Mandans the deerskin 
tunic was strung with scalp-locks, beads, and er- 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with porcupine quills and fringed with scalps. 

9. Wood -working. — Our knowledge of the 
stage of culture attained by the peoples of the 
Stone Age in Europe — even of the Neolithic period 
— outside certain well-defined limits, is largely 
based upon analogies afforded by modern primitive 
peoples who are, or were at the time tney were 
first described, themselves in the Stone Age. It is 
only in a few instances, where circumstances were 
peculiarly favourable, that any relic has survived 
which was composed of any material less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or pottery. No evidence 
has survived of the skill in the use of wood pos- 
sessed by Palseolithic man ; but the now extinct 
Tasmanians attained a considerable degree of dex- 
terity in working this material with stone imple- 
ments identical in character with some of the 
earlier forms of palseoliths. 

The Taemaniant, who habituallywent naked, except in winter, 
when kangaroo skins were sometimes worn, had as their only 
shelter a rude screen made by fixing strips of bark to wooden 
stakes ; their weapons both for the cnase and for war were made 
of wood ; the spear was a product of much skill and care, the 
shaft, if not perfectly straight, being heated by fire, and then 
straightened by the aid of the teeth ; it was then scraped to 
a point, and, after the bark had been removed with a stone 
scraper, it was hardened in the fire. The notched stone 
scrapers of Palasolithic and Neolithic times argue the use of 
similar weapons. 

The Australians, whose oulture has been compared with that 
of the Palaeolitbic Mousterian {leriod, show a decided advance 
on the Tasmanians; their spear is frequently provided with 
barbs, and the head is a separate piece of hard wood or stone ; 
they do not possess the bow, but use a throwing stick for hurl- 
ing the spear ; their best-known weapon is the boomerang, re- 
turning and non-returning, the former being a striking example 
of mecnanioal and technical skill. Their stone axes, adzes, and 
knives were provided with wooden handles. They used two 
kinds of wooaen shields, one to ward off spears and one to ward 
off the blows of clubs. Bone was used for awls and gouges. 
The Bushmen also possessed a Stone Age culture of a primitive 
type comparable with the Palaaolithic culture of Euro|^. They 
UB^ the bow ; their arrows were made of reeds unfeathered, 
bound with sinew, and tipped with a splinter of an ostrich or 
giraffe leg-bone which hM been shaped with a stone spoke- 
shave. This bone was sharpened to form the head, or a separate 
flake of quarts or other hard stone was used. 

Where the pottery is poor, as in Abyssinia and amongst the 
pMtoral tribes of B. Africa, or non-existent, as in Melanesia and 
Polynesia, wood or horn la usually employed for vessels for 
carrying liquids. In S.£. Asia the internodes of the bamboos 
are used as water-vessels ; in Melanesia and Polynesia gourds 
or bamboo or wooden vessels are used m a substitute for 
pottery. 


xo. House-building. — The most primitive fonu 
of artificial shelter is the screen of oo^lis resting 
against stakes, such as is used by the Tasmanians 
and the screen of interlaced boughs used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit- 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ^ound, 
with a central pole to which a roof of boughs 
stretched from the edge of the pit. Californian 
tribes lived in dwellings made on the same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut consisted of a few boughs 
brought together and covered with mats of reed 
sewn together at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Abyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular ana made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peoples, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-shaped. In U ganda, 
substantial huts are made by fastening screens of 
reeds, carefully sewn together, to a cirde of posts, 
the whole being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s house the walls are built by peasants, 
but the roof is built by professional tliatchers. 
Among the forest peoples 01 Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a pitch. The rectangular house with 
mud walls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwezi and a few other related tribes 
of £. Africa. The habitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all stages of development — from 
the simiilest form of windbieak used by the 
Hopis for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of hide and the adobe building, to the massive 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and Pern. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity in its preparation were dis- 

t ilayed. The Ironuois used posts covered with 
lark for the three Kinds of houses they inliabited, 
including the long-house, which was sometimes 
as much as a hundred feet long, and was divided 
internally into compartments. On the N.W. coast 
of America, cedar slabs were employed in house- 
building. These were split out of the centre of 
wide trees and fastened upright in a frame about 
ten feet high, on which rested split bark or boards 
laid on rafters, supported in the middle by long 
beams running the length of the house, and them- 
selves s^ported on four posts with totemic em- 
blems. The Iroquois long-house finds a parallel in 
the communal house of New Guinea and the club- 
house of Melanesia (which are not, however, divided 
into compartments, though each family group or, 
in the tatter case, individual, has a separate 
hearth), and the houses of the Konyahs, Kayans, 
and Ibans of Borneo. The Kayan and Kenyah 
houses are divided into compartments — one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required in their construction ; some of them are 
four hundred yards long ; they are raised on piles, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the best-known examples of pile-dwellings 
are those of the Swiss Lakes, of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of New Guinea, 
erected on platforms built out into the water. Pile- 
dwellings also occur in Africa — ^in the Nile Valley 
among the Nuer, on Lake Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kuena, and on the West coast — and in various 
parts of North and South America. 

The construction of the house in Samoa is a matter of oon* 
siderable skill. It is sometimes thirty feet in diameter, and 
is supported in the middle by three or four posts. The sides 
are composed of a number of small posts four or five feet 
apart ; the rafters are adzed from bread-fruit or other trees, 
the space between being filled with small ribs, ingeniously 
joined until the requisite length is attained. The rafters at 
the end of the house are circular, the adzing and Joining of 
these being considered the supreme test of a workman’s ability. 
The thatch is made from the leaves of the sugar-oane tuniM 
over small reeds. 

Before leaving the subject of building, the Pueblo stone 
dwellings of the B.B. United States may be mentioned. They 
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consist of a number of rooms built adjoining or on top of one 
another. One or two single-room houses are first built, and 
then additions are made from time to time horizontally and 
▼erticaily step-fashion, the lower series projecting before the 
upper, till the pile grows to a height of three or four stories. 
The entrance of Mie lowest story is not from the ground, 
but from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upper houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walls 
are of stone laid in adobe mortar, beams of small tree-trunks 
forming the basis of the roof. 

XI. Rafts, canoes, boats. — Among the most 
primitive means of conveyance by water is the 
raft made of a hurdle of reeds or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of the leaf-stalks of the 
ambatcli-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used in parts of Melanesia. The Tasmanians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, but used 
as a substitute a kind of half-float, half- boat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually 
some snecies of eucalyptus made up into three 
cigar-liKe rolls. It >vas about nine feet in length 
and three feet broad in the middle, tapering to 
each end (H. Ling Roth, Aborigines of 'Tasmania^ 
London, 1899, p. 154 ff.) The balsa of the Seri 
Indians (California) closely resembled the Tas- 
manian raft, but was of greater dimensions, some- 
times as much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W J McGee, 17 RUE IK, pt. i. p. 
215*11'.). In Australia, where navigation was but 
little known, the means of conveyance were of the 
frailest description. The simplest form of raft 
used was a single log paddled bv the legs of a man 
sitting astride ; a stage only slightly more advanced 
was the raft of several logs. A raft-like canoe of 
bark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelaide River. The commonest form of 
canoe was a sheet of bark, carefully removed from 
the tree and shaped over the Are, with the ends 
sewn together and caulked with mud. The usual 
length was ten or twelve feet. The canoe of sewn 
bark was also in use — two, three, seven, or even 
more pieces of bark being used. The gunwale was 
strengthened by a mangrove pole, and the body 
kept distended by cross pieces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, which in most parts of the world is a 
characteristic form of the primitive boat, was also 
found in North Queensland, and at Port Essington 
an outrigger was employed. At Cape York the 
double canoe was used, in length some lifty feet, 
and propelled with both j){iddJe.s and sails. While 
the outrigged canoe is clearly an introduction from 
New Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-canoe may be of Melanesian origin 
(Tliomas, 83 fl’.). The commonest form of canoe 
in the Melanesian area is the dug-out with the 
single outrigger. In Fiji, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, large double canoes propelled by 
sails were also found. In parts of the Solomon 
Isles finely made plank-built canoes occur. What 
seems to be a stage in the development of the 
plank-built canoe occurs in Borneo, where the 
freeboard of a Kay an dug-out is increased by 
planks along the gunwale (Hose-McDougall, i. 
201). The Polynesians, who were bom navigators, 
carried the art of canoe-making to a high degree 
of excellence, especially in Hawaii and in New 
Zealand. In Tahiti, where there were regular 
war-fleets, the canoes were both single and doable, 
with an elevated prow and stern, the stern-post 
l^ing sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stern- 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 

The Tfthitian war-canoea were capable of carryintf fifty 
flffhtinff men. The Tahitian coasting canoe was a dug-out with 
a gunwale sewn on with sennit. The large double canoes 
were built up from the keel, the planks being carefully adzed 
and then polished with coral and sewn together. Religious 
oeremonies were performed when the keel was laid down and 
when the canoe was launched. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the builders of canoes. In New Zealand, canoes 
sixty or sighty fset long were built of hugs planks cut from 


the solid tree and lashed together. The figure-heads and 
stern-posts were painted as well as elaborately oarved. Sails of 
rushes were used, but nut outriggers. 

In the Melanesian canoes various tindalo charms were hung 
up at the stern to secure calm seas and prosperous voyages. 
The important canoes had names, and rejoicings followed their 
completion. A human life was required for their inauguration. 
In the Eastern Solomon Islands, if no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arrangements were made with a neighbouring chief 
that a victim should l>e forthcoming. Further west, captives 
were kept with a view to taking their heads when the canoes 
were flnls^cki (Oodrington, 290 ff.). 

12. Specialization. — An important factor in the 
development of an industry is the tendency towards 
specialization. Tiiis tendency appears at an early 
stage in human cultuie, mainly in three forms : 
.specialization of locality, specialization of sex, and 
specialization of workers as a class. 

The localization of an industry may arise from 
a variety of causes, but usually is to be attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well-adapted supply 
of material in a given locality. In the Ralajolithic 
period in Europe flint implements were imported 
to the Channel Islands, for instance, probably 
from the adjacent French mainland, owing to 
local scarcity of suitable material. The large 
number of Neolithic implements of marked char- 
acteristics found at Pressigiiy in France, wliere 
the flint is specially suitable tor making flakes of 
large size, suggests a localized industry, while both 
at Cissbury and Grime’s Graves in England, where 
flint was mined, it is evident that tliere was a 
factory, from which partially manufactured imple- 
ments were probably exported to localities which 
possessed either no local flint supplies or supplies 
of an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
Caddington and IStoke Newington in England, 
may be mentioned among a number of sites where 
the character of the finds has suggested that they 
are the workshops of the craftsmen of the Stone 
Age. 

In the Bronze Age, the distribution of material 
had a much less marked efl’ect in promoting local 
efficiency in manufacture. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable circumstances, e.g. an easily 
accessible supply of native copper, such as occurred 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Western Asia, would de- 
termine the relative date of its utilization, and 
give these localities an advantage in experience. 
Hut the rapid advance in the civilization of southern 
Europe and the improvement in transport led to 
the exploitation of cooper- and tin-producing locali- 
ties, sucii as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans- 
port of the ores from these districts to the place of 
manufacture. The same course of development 
occurred in the Iron Age, where favourable circuin- 
stan(;es for a time produced an early localized iron 
culture, of which evidence is found at Hallstatt. 

Modern primitive races also afl'ord examples of 
localized industries. The Nicobar Islands, lor in- 
stance, are noted for their manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special work of certain towns because suitable 
timber was found near ; other towns were cele- 
brated for their fish - traps ; the Samoans were 
famous for their mats (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians i London, 1910, pp. 300 f., 304). 

Owing to various causes — natural, economic, and 
religious — an earlv form of specialization in in- 
dustry has been aetermined on sexual lines : t.e, 
certain spheres of activity have been customarily 
assigned to each sex. To man has fallen the pro- 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of weapons and most implements from 
stone and metal. Women, on the other hand, 
have been responsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages. The making of baskets, 
pottery, spinning, weaving, the preparation of 
skins, the making of clothes from cloth and skin, 
and the preparation of food, including the grind- 
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ing of corn, are among woman’s duties, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largelj^ or exclusively woman’s work, especially 
in Africa. On that continent, however, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and the making of clothes not in- 
frequently are me duty of the man (see E. Torday, 
‘TheBushongo of the Congo Free State,’ Bnt. 
Assoc., Sheffield, London, 1910, p. 735 ; and A. 
Werner, 195). Among the Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, whether in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to the woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tribes, while the men build the house, 
the women assist in providing and bringing up the 
material. 

In the case of most of the useful arts, it may be 
said that in the early stages they fall within the 
province of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, even in such rudimentai^ form as 
the potter’s wheel, is introduced. In Tunisia, in 
the country, the pottery, which is hand-made, is 
manufacitured by women ; in the towns, where 
wheel-made pottery is in use, it is made by men 
(Bertholon - My res, * Note on the Modem Pot 
Fabrics of Tunisia,* 3fan, iii. [1903] 86). 

In the third form of specialization — that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste — religious 
and social influences predominate. Althougli no 
system of industrial organization so highly devel- 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous char- 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found In Polynesia, where the making of canoes 
was confined to a particular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe-making was hereditary in cer- 
tain families. In Tahiti the building of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged class attached 
to the household of the kmg ; in Hawaii, to mem- 
bers of the royal family. In N. America, in many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Philad. 1853-57, iii. 81). In Tibet, occupations 
are hereditary. Among the Masai, to whom, as a 
tribe living by raiding, weapons were of supreme 
importance, but who held manual labour to be 
d evading, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A curious result followed from the practice of specialization 
in making canoes. In the Torres Islands the canoe-iuakers 
died out, with the consequence that tiie people were reduced 
to using catamarans of bamboo (Codrington, 293). It has been 
suggested that the present absence of pottery in Polynesia and 
in Melanesia, except in New Caledonia and Espritu Santo, and 
to the north of these islands in Shortlands, Bougainville, and 
Buka, and again after an interval In New Guinea, and to the 
west in Fiji, is due to the dying-out of the people or caste 
who made the pottery of which remains have been found in 
Malikolo and Pentecost, Lepers Island, and Ambrym (W. H. R. 
Rivers, ‘The Disappearance of Useful Arts,* in FesUkri^t 
tilUignad Edvard Westermarck, Helsingfors, 1912, pp. 109-130) 
The art of making stone adzes disappeared in Woodlark Island 
in like manner, through the dying out of skilled craftsmen 
(Seligmann-Strong, ‘Anthropological Investigations in British 
New Guinea,' Oeog. Joum., 1906, p. S47X 

An interesting example of primitive industrial 
organization existed in Samoa, where the trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuing, etc., though 
not strictly heredita^, were carried on for genera- 
tions by certain families, who thus acquired pres- 
tige. The trade was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attach himself to any crafts- 
man until he had acquired sufficient skill to 
begin work on his own account. Each particular 
trade had its presiding god, and was governed 
by well-known regulations. The times of pay- 
ment at different stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of building a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified agreement to do the work. 
The members of the mmily for whom the house 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such as 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters* 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insufficient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was made for 
certain definite portions of the work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the rounded ends were finished. It was con- 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builaers were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishment at the hands of other mem- 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades other 
than building were practically the same (G. Brown, 
p. 30511.). 

Litkraturk.— J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain^, London, 1897 ; W. J. Sollas, Ancient Hunters and 
their JUodem Representatives, do. 1911 ; W. Gowland, ‘The 
Metals in Antiquity,' ./RA7 xlii. [1912] 235-287; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthropology, London, 1881 ; B.M. Handbook to the Ethnogr. 
Collections, do. 1010 ; O. T. Mason, Womun's Share tn Primi- 
tive Culture, New York, 1894, also 'Aboriginal American 
Basketry,' Rev. Smith Inst. l/.S. Nat. Museum, 1902, pp. 
171-548 ; F. S. Dellcnbaugh, 7'he North Americans of Yes 
terday, New York and London, 1901. 

E. N. Fallaizb. 

HANDS, LAYING ON.-See Hand. 
HANGING.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HAN IF A — See Law (Muhammadan). 

HAOMA. — I. Derivation of the word. — The 
word httoma (Skr. soma, Paid, and Pers. horn) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu = Skr. su, ‘to 
pound,’ ‘to squeeze.’ Havana, the utensil in 
which the twigs of the baoma plant are pounded, 
havan, the gdh, or the part of the day when this 
plant is pounded, and lidvandna, the priest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2. Haoma in the Avesta. — In the Aveata we 
meet with four Haomas: — (1) Haoma, whom for 
convenience* sake we may call Haoma the prophet, 
Chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yctsna apeak of him as 
well as of the })lant haonm discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Ys. Ivii. (19 and 20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and Ashi xvii. 5. — (2) Haoma, 
the plant ; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 1 1 of the Yasna. 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Haoma the hero 
{Ys, xi. 7; Yt. ix. 17, xvii. 37, 38). — (4) Haoma 
Khvarenangha {Yt. xiii. 116). In the Fravardln 
Yasht we have a long list of the departed worthies 
of ancient Irftn who had rendered some service 
to the community. The group in which Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate successors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this Haoma 
Khvarenangha, whose fravashi is invoked, was a 
great man of Iran, who had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name. 

These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is called Haoma DUraosha, 
The plant haoma is spoken of as haoma zdiri (e.g. Ys. ix. 17, 
80, 82). Haoma the Hero is known as Haoma Frdshmi (so 
repeatedly in the Yashts). The fourth Haoma, as we have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Haonoa the prophet is called Fr&shini as well as Duraosha. 
The Haoma Frkshml of the Gosh and Ashi Yashts is quite differ, 
ent from the Haoma Fr&shmi of the Yasna and of Yashts 
X. and xi. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times— one In the time of the Peshdadian dynasty, 
and the other in that of the Kai&nian— are called Frashmi seems 
to be that they both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just as Haoma the prophet had, besides his special deslgna- 
nation of Duraosha, that of Frishml. so haoma the plant had, 
besides the special appellation of zdtri, also that of duraosha 
and frdshmi (Ys. x. 21, xlii. 6). It was called zalri, on account 
of its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were 
due to the fact of its being discovered by Haoma Duraosha, 
who was also known as Haoma Fr&shmL 

3. Haoma the prophet.— It appears from the 
Avesta that there lived in ancient Ir&n a pious 
man named Haoma. He belonged to the early 
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times -of the Peshdadian dynasty, before the time 
of Vivanghant ( Vivasmt of the Vedas), the father 
of Yima {Yama of the Vedas). He was a very 
learned man versed in the old 

religious literature. He had passed a good deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the llukairya 
peak of the lonely mountains of the Elburz.^ Be- 
fore Zoroaster, he was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasnian religion.® 
As Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, 
80 had Haoma.* He had his G&thas® {imdose 
te haoma gdthao\ and had as an opponent one 
Keresani.® 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduced. According to Yasht x.,’ he was the 
first man who produced the juice in a mortar 
{hdvana) on the Elburz mountain. It appears 
that, while absorbed in deep divine meditation in 
his retreat in the mountains, he discovered this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such ; but, in order 
to make it doubly elfi(!acious, he instituted a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself 
health-givingand vigorous, when partaken of under 
a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the 
body. 

4. The Haoma plant. — Haoma is a medicinal 

F lant which grows in Persia and in Afghanistan, 
t is a species of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. Gnctacece), 

(1) The Avesian description of the plant. — Moun- 
tains and mountain valleys are mentioned as places 
where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages. Mount Elourz (called in the A vesta itara 
Berezaiti) is specially mentioned as its habitat. 
But it must be borne in mind that the name 
Elburz not only denoted the present Mount Elburz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, hut was applied to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West. The haoma is described as a nlaiit with 
branches and sprigs,® as possessing medicinal jiro- 
perties, and as * golden-coloured.’® 

(2) The properties of haoma. — The religious or 
spiritual properties attributed to the haoma plant 
are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone 
overflowing with heartfelt admiration and praise. 
Haomat prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is believed to mve wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness.^® 
In such a state the devotee becomes as powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
many dangers coming from ill-disposed persons. 
Heaven, health, long life, power to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-warnings 
against coming dangers from thieves, murderers, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed hy haoma 
when adequately praised and prepared.^® Haoma 
is specially sought for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know- 
ledge.^* It affords special protection against the 
jealous, the evil-minded, and the spiteful. It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose char- 

1 F«. lx. 27. * Ih. X. 10 ; Yt. x. 88 ; Tb. IvU. 19. 

• Ih. ix. 26. ® Yt. xvii. 6. » Yi. x. 18. 

• /&. ix. 24. TYt.x.90. ^ ^ , 

B The Aveita word for this is frasperega, in which frai§ tk 
prefix, and tpenga is the same as English * sprig.’ 

BTht Avesta word is zdirl-gaona, which some Orientalists 
take to mean * green-coloured.* But, as green is the usual 
colour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
so. The writer seems to mean * yellow ’ or ‘ gold-coloured,’ in 
which sense the word is also used elsewhere. 

10 Yb. ix. 17. 11 Ib. 18. “ Ih. 19, tL 

Uih.22.89. 141ft. 28. 


acter, who change their affections as frequently as 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds.^ For 
all these reasons, Aaoma is called nmana-paiti. vis- 
paiti, zantu-paitiy danghu-paiti^ i.e. * Lord 01 the 
house, the village, the "district, and the country.** 

(3) Qiinlif cations re.qmred of the man who would 
drink haoma with adonntaqe. — YXiQ^iQ are: good 
thoughts, good words, root! deeds, obedience to 
God, and righteousness.® On the other hand, 
Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. ‘1, Haoma, who am holy and keener 
away of death, am not a protector of the sinful.** 
‘ May thou be childless, and may evil be spoken 
of thee.** 

5. Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony.— It ap- 
pears from the A vesta that the Haoma ceremony 
was in existence as early as the time of the Pesh- 
dfidian dynasty. It is as old as the time wdien the 
ancestors of tlie Parsis and the Hindus, and even 
of the ancient Kornans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have been always accompanied by the Barsom 
{q.v.) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 
Now, it appears that the ancient famines ^ who 
were the Roman fire-priests, and many of whose 
practices resembled those of the dthravanSf or 
Iranian fire-priests, used twigs of a particular 
tree, whenever they went before the sacred fire. 
This practice resembles that of the Pars! priests, 
who also use twigs of a particular tree when per- 
forming the Y asna ceremony before the fire. The 
twigs are now replaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 


6. The plant used after purification. — We said 
above that the twigs of the plant are brought from 
Persia. They are not used directly in the cere- 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dar-i-meher, 
they are washed and purified, and then laid aside 
for a period of at least thirteen months. A quali- 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
washes and purifies tliem with water, reciting the 
formula of lihshnaothra Ahurahe Mazddo^ Aslt/em 
VohUy etc. , which means : ' Pleased be Ahura 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.* 
After being thus purified with water, the twigs 
are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed and 
purified, for at least thirteen months and thirteen 
days before being used in the ceremony. When 
so prepared and purified, they can be used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

The Venidlddd (vi. 42, 4S) enjoins the purification of those 
haoma twigs which have come into actual contact with filth 
and impurities ; but present custom, which is designed to make 
assurance doubly sure, demands the purification of all haoma 
twigs intended for use in religious ceremonies. Again, the 
Vendidad requires the twigs to be laid aside for one year; 
but present custom prescriMs a period of thirteen months and 
thirteen days. 

7. Description of the Haoma ceremony. — This 
falls under four heads : (1) the preliminary pre- 
parations; (2) the ceremony of purifying or con- 
secrating the haoma twigs; (3) the ceremony of 
preparing and straining the haoma juice ; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Preliminary preparations. — Two priests take 
part at this stage, as in the whole of the Yasna cere- 
mony. One of them with the khub {i.e. ritual for 
(qualification), either small or great, duly observed, 
hrst prepares the aiwyaonghana (strips of date- 
palm), the urvardm (twigs of a pomeCTaiiate tree), 
and the jivdm (fresh goars milk). All the dldt (the 
necessary sacred utensils) are emptied, washed, 
and put into the kundi (the large water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
in the vase, and the alsam (fragrant wood) and 
hui (frankincense) are placed on the adjoining 
stone. Two water-pots— one small and the other 


1 Yb. ix. 82. 8 ift. 27. 

«lft.xL8. Bift. L 
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large — are placed on the khuocin, or stone slab for 
the dldt. The cup containing the niwyaonqJmna 
and the urvardm is placed on a small stone i»y the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
haoma twigs are also ready by his side in a cup. 
The officiating priest (zaota) now takes his seat on 
his stone slab, which is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pdv (ceremonially pure) the smaller of the 
two water-pots, and with the water of that pot 
makes the kundi containing all the utensils pdv. 
He then prepares the zaoihra water and ties the 
barsom wires. Having done all this, lie next 
proceeds to make the haoma twigs pdv. 

(2) The ritual of purifying the haoma twigs . — 
The priest takes a few pieces or twigs of the haoma 

lant out of a cup, and, holding them between the 
ngers of his right hand, washes them thrice with 
the pdv water. While doing so, he recites the 
Khshnaothra formula three times. He then com- 
mences the bdj and the khshnuman of Haoma asha- 
vazangha^ wherein he says that he does this for tlie 
homage, glory, pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the 
giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four times, he dips both his hands, together 
with the twigs, in the kundi on his right hand. He 
dips them four times into the water — thrice in the 
direction pointing from his position to the opposite 
side [i.e. from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs 
vdVf he finishes the bdj, and dips the purified twigs 
in the zaothra water. Then, drawing the hdvana 
before him, he inverts it and places on it three 
pieces of the consecrated haoma twig ; the rest 
are placed over the foot of the mdh-mi (* moon- 
faced * ; two crescent-like stands). He next places 
a piece of the urvardm beside the haoma twigs. 

(3) The ceremony of preparing and straining Hie 
haoma juice. — The priest begins by saying : ‘ I 
Invoke all the belongings {i.e. the reuuisite.s for 
the performance of the ceremony) of die Haoma, 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda.* Then he enumer- 
ates some of the important reauisites which lie 
before him on the stone slab. While reciting their 
names, he looks at them. The requisites which he 
enumerates are : haoma, myazda {i.e. the damn, 
or sacred bread, which is spoken of as kharethem 
myazdem, ‘ appropriate or sacred food ’), the conse- 
crated water {zaothra), the twigs {haresma), some 
product of the cow such as fresdi milk {goshudo or 
geush hudhao), a twig of the pomegranate tree 
{urvardm hadharuicpatam), pure good water {aiwyd 
vanguhibyd), mortar for pounding the haonia 
{hdvana), fragrant wood {aesam) and frankincense 
{haoidhi or bui), and tire {dthra). The prayer, in 
which he invokes or enumerates the requisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at each of them 
as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Yasna. He recites 
that chapter from section 1 to section 12, omitting 
therefrom, in sections 1 and 6, the words, imdmcha 
jivyam ashayauzddtdm{' thiAjivdm, or fresh milk, 
iield up with righteousness ’), because, at the time 
when he recites this prayer, the jivdm is not yet 
placed on the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 
24th chapter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the 
fourth chapter. 

The Haoma ceremony may be performed either 
ill the hdvan-gdh or in the hushain-gdh, i.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the tirst 12 sections of the 24th chapter, 
the priest recites the 13th section if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the hdvan-gdh, or the 17th section, 
if he prepares it in the hmhain-gdh. Having thils 
recited the khshnuman of the particular gdh during 
which the ceremony is performed, he recites the 
khshnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular month of the year on 
which he performs the ceremony. Then he proceeds 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of tlie Yasna from section 17 to 26 up to the word 
vahvthtad, omitting the portions which refer to 
rathwb berezato and sraoskahe ashyehe (in sections 
22 and 23). Next he recites the prayers contained 
in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, from section 1 to 
3, omitting the reference to gam jivydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1. On reciting the words Ameshd 
spenid (ch. xxv. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
between the thumb and the foreiinger of his left 
band the twigs of the haoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
liavand and, lilting the latter with his right 
hand, knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words imam Ilaomcm, etc. {ib. 
sect. 2, Spiegel), and taking the haoma twigs into 
his right hand from his left hand, he places them 
in the hdvana, or mortar. Next, reciting the 
words imdmcha urvardm, etc. {ih. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the urvardm, or pomegranate 
twigs, in the mortar. Reciting the words aiwyo 
vanguhibyo, etc. {ib. sects. 6 to 11, Spiegel), he 
ours into the mortar, with his right hand, a few 
rops of the zaothra water which lies before him. 
He now invokes the Fravashi, or Guardian Spirit, 
of Zoroaster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (S])icgel). 
Then, reciting the words iristandm urvdno {ib. 35) 
and the yenghc hdfdm prayers, he takes out of the 
kundi the surdkhddr taslita {i.e. the plate with 
holes which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the hao^na cup at the foot of the mdh-mi. Re- 
citing athdratush ashdtehit hachd, etc., he removes 
the laid, or pestle, from the kundi, passing it 
round in a circle within the vessel, touching its 
rim from within. 'Fhe circle begins from the north 
and passes in the direction of west, south, and 
east, 'rhen, reciting the words cd.tati dim, etc. {Ys. 
xxvii. 1, Spiegel), lie lets the lower end of the 
pestle, and, while reciting the words ratumcha yim, 
etc. {ib. sect. 1), the upper end of the pestle, touch 
the stone slab. As he recites the words snathdi, 
etc. {ib. sect. 2, Spiegel), which signify that the 
Daevas, or evil intluemres, may be beaten or struck, 
he strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous sounds. At first he strixes it 
from without, i.e. strikes the pestle on the outer 
rim of the mortar. The sonorous blows are given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. When 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Then both the priests say, Shekaste Gand- 
mind, etc., in bdj, i.e. ‘May the Evil Spirit be 
broken ! May 100,000 curses be on Aliriman ! * 
The priest then recites Fradathdi Ahurahe Mazddo 
{Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next he recites four 
Yathd ahu vairyds. While reciting the first three, 
he pounds the haoma and the urvardm twigs in 
the mortar; and, while reciting the fourth, he 
strikes the hdvana on the outside with the pestle. 
In like manner he recites Mazda at mdi {ib. 8, 
Spiegel ; or Ys. xxxiv. 15) four times, to the 
accompaniment of a similar pounding during the 
first three recitals and a striking of the hdvanim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airyamd iHiyd {ib. 9, Spiegel; or liv, 1) with 
like pounding and strikings. Next comes the 
recital of three Ashem vohus, during which the 
priest pours a little of the zaothra water into the 
mortar three times. Then, while reciting the words 
Haoma pairi-hareshyante ( Ys. xxvii. 10, Spiegel), 
he gives a little push to the pestle which is within 
the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, east.^ While 
reciting the words atha, zime, humayd, tara, which 

J This part of the ritual i> a relic of the old practice, when, 
after being; pounded, the hoMna twin were remuarly rubbed in 
the mortar with the peetle to extract the ]uloe tiirther-« prooem 
now known at ywiUva. 
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form the last part of this passage, he takes up 
the twigs of the haoma ana the urvaram from 
the mortar between his thumb and fingers ; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touches or brings these 
in contact with tlie barsorrif the plate oijivdmy the 
hao^na cup at the foot of the mah-ruit and the 
stone slab. At the last word anghen he places 
the twigs and the pestle in the mortar again. He 
then recites four Yatha aim vairyds, during the 
recital of the first three of which he pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the lidvani, during the recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
recitals and poundings, he pours a little of the 
zaothra water into the mortar with his left hand 
at the recital of the words af/id, ashd^, and hacha. 
At the end of each Yatiul ahu vairyo, he pours the 
haoma juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held with the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the haoma cup 
below. The recital of the fourth Yatha ahu vairyo 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of this, the whole ot the haoma juice is 
passed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, they 
are removed from the mortar and placed in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with the hand to 
make all the extract pass into the cup below. 
During this process of rubbing, the priest recites 
ye sevishtOy etc. (xxvii. 11, Spiegel, or xxxiii. 
11). The strainer is then washed and placed over 
the mortar. The particles of the twigs still left 
unpounded or undissolved are removed and placed 
in an adjoining clean corner. The pestle is washed 
and pla(;ed in the kundi. 

The next ceremonial process is that of straining 
the haoma juice again with the help of the vara^ 
ni vitiy i.e. the ring entwined with the hair of the 
sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
(surdkhddr tashtay ‘perforated plate’). The priest 
holds the cup containing the zaothra water in 
his left hand, and places his right hand over the 
knotty part of the varas in the strainer. He 
recites us moi uzdreshvdy etc. ( Ys. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at the same time pouring the zaothra water over 
the varaSy and rubbing the knots of the varas. 
He recites two Ashem vohuSy the second of which 
is in bdj. He then holds the strainer with the 
varas in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haoma juice in his left hand ; and, repeating 
Humatay hukhtay hvarshta thrice, pours the haoma 
juice into the strainer, which is held in different 
positions over the khwariy or stone slab, as the 
different words of the triad are repeated. While 
reciting the word Humata each time, he holds the 
strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so 
that the haoma juice falls over it through the 
strainer. On each recital of the word liukhtay 
the haoma juice is similarly dropped into the cup 
of the zaothra water, which has just been emptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and the varas 
with it. At each recital of the word Hvarshtay the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put back in its proper 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar — a mixture of the zaothra water and the 
haoma juice, or, more properly speaking, the juice 
of the naovsa and the urvaram twigs — is poured 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mortar is once more put in its 
proper place. The milk-plate {jivdm no tashtb) is 
placed at the foot of the mdh-rui. The priest also 
eets the other cups and plates in their proper 

S laces. He deposits in their proper plate some of 
tie spare twigs of the haorm and the urvardm 
which are at the foot of the rndh-rui. He places 
some of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them 


a few drops of the haoma juice prepared and 
collected in the cup, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join him in the recital of the Yasna^ and who is 
now to act as the zaotay enters the yazashna- 
gdh. Keciting an Ashem vohU and a certain 
number of Yathd ahu vairydSy the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to be performed, he goes before the khiodn of fire 
and purifies or consecrates the fire. The priest 
who nas performed the ceremony of straining the 
haoma now takes the zaothra wire of the barsom 
m his left hand, and the varas ring in his right 
hand, and finishes the bdj of the varas which he 
had commenced some time before. To do this he 
recites two Yathd ahu vairyds and the Yasnemcha 
with the khshnuman of the Fravashi of Zoroaster. 
He next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cup. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, as above, 
places it in an adjoining niche of the wall, 
rle brings the jivdm and pours it into its plate 
{jivdm no tashto). In a plate on tlie stone slab he 
now places the daruuy or sacred bread, which was 
up till now in another vessel in the yazashna-gdh. 
He then recites an Ashem vohu and Ahmdi 
raeslicliay etc., finishes the bdjy and performs the 
kushti. 

This closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma juice, more properly spoken of as the cere- 
mony of straining tlie haoma {Horn gdlvo). With 
its completion terminates the paragnd, i.e. the 
first or the preliminary preparatory ceremony of 
the Yasna. The second j)riest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gdh and who is to recite the 
whole of the YasnUy mounts the stone slab or 

{ ilatforiTi which serves as a seat. As he does so, 
le recites two Yathd ahu vairyds. While uttering 
the word shyaothnan-dm of one yatiul, he places his 
rigflit foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dddistan-x ih'niA; (xIvHi. 80-38) tries to explain part of 
the symbolism of the ceremony for preparing and straining the 
haoma juice. For example, the hamna twigs are pounded 
during the recital of four Ahunvars. These four pounciings 
symbolize the coming of Zoroaster and his three future apostles. 
‘The pure Horn, which is scpieezed out by four applications of 
holy water (zorih) with religious forTnuIus, is noted even as a 
similitude of the understanding and birth of the four apostles 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the blessed 
Zaralusnt and they who are to be Hushedar, HushMar-ni&h, 
and S58hans.'i The striking of the metallic Havana while 
pounding and straining the haoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on which the ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The Dddislan says on this point: 'The metal mortar 
(hdvan) which is struck during the squeezing of the UOm, and 
its sound is evoked along with the words of the Avesta, which 
liecomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true apostles into the world. 

The three ceremonial processes of pouring the zaothta water 
into the haoma mortar for the preparation of the Juice are 
symbolical of the three processes of the formation of rain in 
feature, viz. (1) evaporation, (2) formation of clouds, and (8) 
condensation as rain.^ 

The juice, prepared as above, by pounding the 
haoma twigs together with the urvaram in the 
zaothra water, is called para-haoma. 

(4) The ceremony of drinking the haoma , — The 
last ceremony in connexion with haoma is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preparation 
and straining formed a part of paragndy i.e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the performance of the 
Yasna. The ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chapter, and finishes with the recital of the 
11th. In tnese three chapters the priest sin^ the 
praises of haoma. The zaota describes in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
description and the praises of haomay at the 8th 
section of the 11th chapter, his coUeague, the rdspi 
1 SBB xvUl. 170. S /ft. 8 ih, iTOt 
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or dtrcivaJchshi^ makes his hand pdVt and, coming 
to the zaota, lifts the cup containing the Jiaom/i 
juice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
fire in the vase on the slab opposite, at the same 
time taking the aesam but (sandalwood and frank- 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
on the fire. He then comes back to the zaota^ and, 
holding the cup over the harsom-ddn^ says to the 
zaota : ' May the haoma juice be of twofold, three- 
fold . . . ninefold efficacy to you.’ Next he hands 
the iuice-cup to the zaota, who, holding it in his 
hana, looks into it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and prays that the drinking of it may 
bring spiritual happiness to him. Finally, he holds 
up ills paddn, or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the haoma. He does not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but in three draughts. In the 
interval between each of the three draughts the 
rdthwi recites an Ashem vohu. 

During the recital of the Yasna, the haoma juice 
is prepared and strained twice. As described above, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one priest in 
the preparatory paiagndL ceremony. It is drunk 
by another priest during the re(dtal of the 11th 
cnapter of the Yasna. Then the priest who drank 
it prepares it a second time during the recital of 
the three chapters of the Yasna from the 25th to 
the 27th, The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continues during the 
recital of the 32nd, 33rd, and 34th chapters, with 
which the second preparation terminates. Though 
the ceremony proper commences for the second 
time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chapter, because all 
the requisites of the ceremony are enumerated and 
invoked at its commencement. These two pre- 
parations and poundings are spoken of in the 
Avesta ( Ys, x. 2) as fratarem hdvanern and uparem 
hdvanem, i.e, the first and the second squeezing of 
the haoma. 

Lithraturs. — F or an atialysis of the three ctiaptcrs of the 
Yasna on Haoma, etc., see Journal of tM Bombay AnUiropo- | 
logical Society, vol. vii. no. 3 (1904), p. 203. j 

JiVANJI Jamsiiedji Modi. 
HAPPINESS. — This term belongs to the 
ethical rather than to the psychological sphere, 
though referring to a condition of mental life. 
In ethics its use has been almost universal, yet 
in such varying senses that the substitution for 
it of its more definite equivalents is much to be de- 
sired. A formal and a material meaning may 
be distinguished, the latter subject to a threefold 
division. 

I. Formal meaning. — The practical human 
good, the ultimate end of action. In this sense 
‘ happiness ’ is a mere abstract term for the desir- 
able in life, implying nothing as to its concrete 
constituents. 

Thus Zeller : * This conception is in itself a purely formal one, 
admittinfr of any desired nmterial interprebition ' {Vortrage, 
1865-84, iii. 209). Also Sorley : ‘ To «ay that the ethical end is 
happiness, is, to use Locke's terminolojyy, “a trifling proposi- 
tion ’* ; for in so doin^ we merely give it a name ’ (Ethics of 
Eoturaliem, 1886, p. 7). 

Aristotle {Nic. Ethics, i.) assumes that all men 
agree in calling the good ‘ happiness,’ but differ 
widely as to what constitutes it. This was true 
for the ancient world, and for some modern 
thinkers of the Greek type, but is no longer uni- 
versally the case. Happiness has come to include 
various specific concrete meanings which are par- 
ticular and debatable interpretations of the good, 
and not merely equivalent names for it, though 
the latter is sometimes claimed by Hedonists for 
their own interpretation (J. S. Mill, Utilitarian- 
ism, cb. iv.). Kant and his successors, especially, 
deny the possibility of happiness being either the 
only or the supreme good, though it is an element 
in the complete good. This formal use of the term 


should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract term *good* or ‘ultimate end of 
action.’ 

2. Material meanings. — (a) Pleasure, or the 
absence of pain. — This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Sidgwick 
{Methods of Ethics^, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretation. Pleasure is to 
be taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object. 
J. S. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in happiness, forms an ex- 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 
‘ happiness ’ in its second (material) meaning as the 
pleasure of an obiectively higher order of activity 
{Utilitarianism, ch. ii.). Kant’s usage agrees with 
that of the orthodox Utilitarians, although he puts 
an opposite ethical value upon the idea {Werke, 
ed. Ilosenkranz, 1838-40). 

*The notion of happiness ... is only a general name for the 
subjective determining principles ' (vili. 137). ‘ A rational 

being’s consciousness of the pleasantness of life uninterruptedly 
accompanying his whole existence is happiness ' (i6. 129). 

This happiness, as merely the feeling accompany- 
ing the satisfaction of desires, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the nature of the objects 
causing the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
obiective and necessary law for conduct, but is 
only a name for the satisfaction of any and every 
desire. 

(/>) The feeling accompanying the systematic 
activity of the whole self, the feeling of sc/f activity 
or self-realization. — In this sense, ‘happiness’ is 
distinguished from ‘ pleasure,’ which is limited 
to the feeling accompanying partial or limited 
activities. 

* It is the form of feeling which accompanies the harmonious 
adjustment of the various elements in our lives within an ideal 
unity ’ (J. S. Mackenzie, Man. of Ethics*, 1900, bk. ii. ch. v. § 141. 

‘ Happiness is not the sum or aggregate of pleasures ; it is their 
harmony or systeni—or rather, the feeling of this harmony’ 
(J. Seth, Ethical Principle8^^\ p. 203). * Pleasure is transitory 
and relative, enduring only while some 8]>ecial activity endures, 
and having reference only to that activity. Happiness is per- 
manent and universal. . . . Happiness is the feeling of the 
whole self, as opposed to the feeling of some one aspect of self * 
(J. Dewey, Psychology, 1887, p. 293). Mill’s conception of happi- 
ness as consisting in the pleasures of the exercise of the 
peculiarly human or higher faculties belongs to the same 
category. 

This distinction between happiness and pleasure 
has been criticized by Kant (viii. 130) and others, 
on the ground that it is based upon the nature of the 
objects causing the feeling rather than upon the 
nature of the feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
hapinncss does not differ qualitatively from pleas- 
ure, inasmuch as it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure. As Ladd puts it {Philosophy 
of Conduct, p. 479): 

* Ethics can divide pleasures into higher and lower, noble and 
Ignoble, or difference pleasure from happiness or even from 
blessedness, only by introducing into the psychological concep- 
tion of pleasure-pains something from the outside. Tliat some- 
thing is a standanl of moral values.’ 

While this criticism is valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in pleasure, and 
is also valid ethically against the attempt to make 
happiness, as a distinct kind of feeling, the moral 
ena, it does not necessarily invalidate this use of 
the term in the authors criticized. Although the 
pleasure of partial and that of systematic activity 
may be alike in kind, it may still be convenient 
use the term ‘ happiness ’ to denote the latter, even 
though its moral significance be derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happiness would thus denote the affective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza : * Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself ^ {Ethics, 
bk. V. prop. 42). This use of the term, however^ 
while justifiable, is too susceptible of misinterpre-^ 
tation to be retained. 
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(c) Welfare t the right condition of activity ^ the 
harmonious life itself—* The good of man [or happi- 
ness] is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence* (Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, i. ch. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing perfectly what one is fitted to do consti- 
tutes happiness, which will be accompanied by 
pleasure though not constituted by it. 'riiis use of 
the term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s eddai/iovLa, and even here the 
term ‘welfare’ {q.v.) is being recognized as more 
appropriate. 

3. The moral significance ascribed to happiness 

furnishes a principle for the classification of ethical 
systems. Kant’s division is the basis for most 
modern classifications : {a) autonomous (end as 
self-given) ; (h) heieronoTnous (end as given from 
without), subdivided into (1) empiricfd, including 
all systems which make happiness the end, and 
(2) rational, including all winch make perfection 
the end. Happiness and perfection thus consti- 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it. 
The idea of ha])pines8 as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
which propose this end receive diflerent names 
accordin<?ly. 

(i.) ‘Hedonism* {q.v,) is the term applied to 
systems which propose hai)pine8s in the first sense 
as the end. It may be univcrsalistic or egoistic, 
(ii. ) ‘ Hedonism ’ should also be the term applied to 
systems in which the second meaning of happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of (deasure is still 
pleasure. Such systems, however, are few. J. S. 
Mill is representative in that professedly, at least, 
he takes a special kind of feeling as the end. Those 
who use the term ‘ happiness ’ in this sense are 
usually careful not to assert it as the ultimate end, 
but to make it only an aspect or concomitant of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth), (iii.) ‘ Euda?monism ’ (q.v.) 
is a name adopted by some who posit happiness in 
the sense of welfare as the end. ‘ Complete Eudm- 
monism is the doctrine that the Good is found in the 
complete rationalisation of desire ’ (J. Seth, op. cit. 
233). ‘Self-realization’ state.s the same position 
from a more Hegelian point of view. * Energism ’ 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek position. In 
this third use of the term it includes, rather than 
excludes, perfection as an end. It is equivalent to 
the complete enjoyment of perfection as well as per- 
fection itself. It is the bloom of perfection, it is 
only in its first two meanings that happiness ex- 
cludes perfection as an end. Zeller (op. cit. 210) 
defines the term as the equivalent of ‘ Hedonism *; 
so also Wundt (Ethics, 1897-1901, ii. ch. iv.). 

Cf. also artt. Ble.sskdne.ss (Christian), Culture, 
Ethics, Pleasure, Summum Bonum. 

Litbraturb.— A ristotle, Ethics, bk. i. and bk. x. chs. vi.-ix. ; 
F. Paulsen, System der Ethik, Berlin, 185H, bk. ii. chs. i. 
and ii. ; Dewey -Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1908, chs. xiv. 
and XV.; H. Sidgwick, Method of Ethics liOndon, 1901, 
bks. ii. and iv. ; E, Albee, Hist, qf Eng. Utilitarianism, do. 
1902; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism^*, do. 1807; J. Bentham, 
Principles of Morals ar^ Legislation, do. 1823 : J. Seth, Ethical 
Principles 10 , Edin. and Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch. iii. ; T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics*, Oxford, 1800, bk. iii. ; G. T. Ladd, 
Philosophy qf Conduct, London, 1902, ch. xix. ; J. R, Angell, 
Psychology^, do. 1006, ch. xiii. ; also any systematic treatise on 
Ethics. Norman Wilde. 

HAPPINESS (Buddhist).— The word sukha in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state which we name happiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments of such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There are other terms of happy 
import, but none so broadly comprehensive. Sukha 


is applied alike to nhvsical health, material well- 
being, and spiritual beatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or luck. Granimariaus assume that the second 
syllable, ^ kha , is a substantival affix to sii , ‘well’ 
(= Greek ev). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our ‘ weal-th.* 

In Jluddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience (redand), is resolved into three 
pha.ses : sukha, dnkkha (pain), and adiikkhama- 
sukha (neutral feeling). The last of these, to 
which modern nsychology in the main ascribes a 
mere zero point between positive degrees of the first 
and .second plumes, is in Buddhism ranked as an 
equally distinguishable constituent of conscious- 
ness (Majjhima, i. 302; Samyutta, iv. 223f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman who pronounces a 
twofold division of feeling more orthodox (Maj. 
i. 59; Sam., loc. cit.). But the Buddha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, according to the aspect under which he 
was treating of it in his toacming (cf. his method 
in another connexion, Maj. iii. 62). When, e.g., 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous feeling and spiritual emotion, 
to both of which the term sukha was ai)plicable. 

We may pause, before considering the teaching attributed to 
the Buddha on sukha, to note the way in which, in one of the 
canonical dialogues, the psychological analysis of feeling is 
applied to ethical training. The teacher is the noted woman 
ajtostle Dhammadinna. (She Anally refers her interlocutor — 
her husband—to the Buddha, who endorses all she has said.) 
She Arst gives the orthodox division (as stated above), and then 
adds a dictionary deAnition of each kind. She is then asked : 

‘ In happy feeling, what is happy, what is unhappy ? In unhappy 
feeling, what is unhappy, what is happy ? In neutral feeling, 
what is happy, what is unhappy ? ’ She replies : ‘ In happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy ; the 
inverse for unhappy feeling. In neutral feeling, knowledge Is 
hajipy, want of knowledge is unhappy feeling —an answer that 
reveals the weakness of the threefold division as an analysis 
of hare feeling. She is tiien asked : ‘ What is our latent bias 
(anumya) when experiencing each of these three modes ? ’ The 
answer is : passion (or lust, ruga), aversion (or resentment, 
pa(ifiha), and ignorance (aviijd) respectively. But, she adds, 
when questioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, is thus tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it is these three 
forms of bias that we have severally to eliminate from the three 
modes of feeling. This may be accomplished by the practice of 
jhdna (see DiiyAnaX In the Arst stage, sensuous desires and 
imiiioral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect being engaged 
with happy zest about a certain selected object. In the second 
and thira stages, through the strong yearning to attain the 
blissful serenity of the saints (ariyd), all resentment and op- 
posed feeling melt away. And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
positive feeling fades into indifference and perfect clarity of 
mind is attained, ignorance is banished. She is Anally asked : 

* What is comparable to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?' She replies: ‘(1) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually comparable ; (2) neutral feeling Is comparable with 
ignorance ; (3) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge ; 
(4) knowledge with spiritual emancipation, and this again wth 
Nibb&na. Nibbana alone is incomparable, as being mi generis.* 
Hereon Buddhaghowi comments that the conqiarlson (pa(t- 
bhdga, cf. Milinaa, li. 186) in (1) and (3) is of oppo.sites, but in 
(2), because of the vagueness of neutral feeling, and again In (4X 
the comparison is of similars.! 

Bearing this archaic but authoritative analysis 
in mind, we may proceed to consider the explana- 
tion which the Buddha is said to have given 
concerning his treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or happy emotion. The dissent- 
ing layman, mentionea above, had alleged that 
‘neutral feeling* was identical with happiness, 
namely, wdth happiness of a loftier kind. Warning 
his two interlocutors that discords might arise, it 
the mere framework of his various discourses on 
feeling — two heads, three, five, six, eighteen — was 
taken as essential, Gotama briefly stated the 
sources and kinds of sensuous pleasure and desire. 
‘The pleasure and happiness arising from these 
five senses we call happiness of worldly desire’ 
( kdma ^ vkha ; see Desire [Buddhist]). He then 

roceeded to soothe and elevate his two disputants 

y affirmations of the loftier joys arising in con- 

! Neumann, in his tr. of the Suita, has mistaken the meaoiiif 
of patibhdga. 
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nexion with the practice of jhAna, The brief 
disconrHe has Ween set down by the compilers with 
the riiyt iimir progress and iteration of the Suttanta 
refrains, snitaole for oral teaching. Ue commences 
witli this refrain ; 

* With him who should say : ** This is the supreme happiness 
and pleasure (or joy, eomatuMaa at mental happiness) that beini^ 
experience,” I do not agree. And why? Than such happiness 
there is another happiness sweeter and more excellent. And 
what is that ? ’ 

In successive replies it is pointed out that the 
stages of jhdna^ four of rupajhana^ five of arupa- 
^lAnay are each of them a sweeter and loftier 
happiness than kdmasukha and eacih preceding 
mode of ankha. Tlie last stage of nrupnjlidna was 
the attainment of catalepsy or trance, described in 
the usual formula, elsewhere amplified, as * the 
cessation of perception and sensation.’ Neverthe- 
less, of this also ‘ happiness sweeter and more 
excellent’ is predicated. Then, to defend the 
pillion and to withdraw the original hone of 
dissent, Gotama concluded ; 

'Other teachers may say : “The Samapa Qotama predicates 
happiness of the trance-stage: what and how is that?” Thus 
are they to he answ'ered : “ Friend, the Elxalted One does not 

f »redicate hapiiiness only where there is happy (pleasiirahle) 
eeling; he also predicates happiness wherever and wherein- 
soever happiness is found to exist.” * 

These observations, referring his hearers, as 
always, to tlie spirit rather than to the letter, were 
the Buddha’s method of teaching that the word 
sukha could represent concrete states of l>eing, 
activities, ideas, memories associated with lianpy 
consciousness and genuine * well-being,* no less 
than the ])leasurable feeling discerned by analysis. 
Ue might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stages of jhlna ; for whereas, in 
the first three stages, the happy feeling, accom- 
anied in the first two b.y that zest of pursuit 
nowii as pUiy is the prevailing factor, the fourth 
jhdna is explicitly defined as a state wlierein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
in neutral feeling, so that the consciousness is one 
of complete equanimity and clarity of mind. 

A unique compound may here be adduced— — 
occurring in Ailtjuttara^ iv. 412, as the conscious state which 
was to cease when the fourth jhdna was attained, and W'hich 
can, therefore, only bo taken to mean the happy feeling of, or 
belonging to, or accompanying equanimity. 

Svkha was, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so far at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kftmaloka extended. To 
re-birth in these heavens the moral average lay- 
man aspired, believing that he would tiiere enjoy 
pleasures of a sensuous sort, hut intenser, more 
numerous, and less fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Khys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii. 
353 fk, 242 H*., 205). Nor would he, as deva or 
devaputto (son of the gods), be incapable of loftier 
emotions and satisfactions to which the term sukha 
might equally apply ; witness the behaviour, in 
many Buddhist legends told in Nikdya and Jdtaka^ 
of tlie sentiments of Sakka, god of a Kama-realm, 
and of those of the many devas who flocked to 
earth to hear the Buddha and his saints preach, or 
to commune with and admonish here and there a 
saint in spe. 

SvJ^t then, we repeat, is of very wide import, 
covering all three : pleasure, pleasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so desig- 
nated. We have also seen that the neutral feeling 
accompanying vague intellection merges into posi- 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness passes ; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and abstract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless quasi -ecstatic states which can 
also be described as sukha^ because they are a 
means whereby the saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

In the next place, the natural desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid |]^n and sorrow is 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex- 
ploited by Buddhism. As a system of ethical 
philosophy, it may he classed as frankly eudse- 
monistic or hedonist, t.s. neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, hut of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick * Universaiistic Hedonism.’ It recog- 
nizes in happiness an ultimate to which every 
human aspiration is in the last resort reducible. 
Accepting the current proverbs of the day, it sees 
in happiness the crowning result of mundane wis- 
dom {Theragdthdf 293). Happy re-birth, as a deva 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and tlie simpler-minded, 
less saintly bhikkhu {Dlgha, iii. 181, 185, 191 f.; 
Ahg, i. 58, ii. 192, iii. 76 if.). Meritorious acts are 
justified as happiness-bringing {sukhdvahdni) for 
self and others, and the latter is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a practical doctrine [Ahg, i. I90f.; 
tr. in Buddhist Beview, April 1911). Again, it 
is only the quest of the highest good that gives 
adequate opjiortunity for ending sorrow {Mau iii. 
245; Ahg. i. 249). The mission of a Buddiia is 
frequently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative terms, the revealing of how ill {dukkha) 
may he overcome, but also, in positive terms, the 
attainment of the good, or weal, and the happiness 
{hitdya sukhdya) of all beings. In the wrestling 
and toil of mind for the enlightenment {hodht) 
whereby he could qualify for tliat high mission, 
Gotama admits that the quest of sukha was the 
ground wave that bore him along {Maj. i. 246 f.), 
and in the midst of his self-devoted career he claims 
that this quest is won for good and all : 

*Ay, yourjjf sir, 1 verily am of those who fare happily, even 
though you see me exposed in this hut to the chilly nights of 
winter. Your well-housed citizen, happy after his kind, nay, 
the king himself with all his pleasures, is not so happily at ease 
as I. They may be smitten with torments through greedy 
desire, enmity, or blunders. 13ut one who has cut off at the 
root all those sources of suffering dwells at ease, for he has won 
peace' (ArVj;. i. 136-8 ; Maj. i. 93 f.). 

A fortiori^ happiness is commended not only for 
the babes in religion, hut also for earnest disciples 
as a reasonable and suflicient aim of the religious 
life (e.g. Maj. i. 140 f.). And, adopting as a name 
for their summum bonum a word which would 
seem to have been applied to the easeful cool 
organic consciousness of physical well-being {ib. 
75tli Sutta), the Buddhists mialified Nibbana as 
supreme hapi)inf3.ss {paramasukha ) : 

* These things to know e’en as they really are : 

This is Nibiiana, crown of happiness’ ilJhammapada^ 208). 

The happiness thus commended and extolled for 
and by saints and those qualifying for saintship 
was, of course, neither the kdmasukha referred to 
under vedand^ or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
the sukha associated with ideas of the same. The 
attitude enjoined with regard to such feeling was 
very uncompromising : 

* Pleasant {sukha) feeling, hhikkhus, is to be considered m 
( equivalent to) pain (or ill); painful feeling is to be considered 
M a Javelin ; neutral feeling is to be considered as the imper- 
manent. A brother by whom these are thus considered is an 
Ariyan of supreme vision ; he hath cut through craving ; he 
bath rolled back his bonds; through supreme grasp of vain 
conceits he hath put an end to sorrow ’ (/tvimttaXsa, ( 68 ; iSaifi. 
iv. 207). 

Coming next to ideal emotion, or the three modes 
of feeling when associated with ideas {sornanobssa, 
domanassa^ upekkhd)^ we find the admission that, 
for spiritual health, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, hut are prefer- 
able when unaccompanied by such thought as is 
engaged upon sense-experience {vitakka-vichdra). 
(Such is the implication of the phrase trans- 
lated ‘pre-occupation and travail of mind’ in 
Rhys Davids, Dialogues^ ii. 312 f., the terms 
vitakka^ vickdra being essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used omy in the first stage of jhAnUf 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from sueb 
cognition.) 
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Finally, the most general affirmations as to that 
happiness which the candidate for saintship and 
the saint or arahant might legitimately aspire to 
and feel may best be sought in the body of testi- 
mony ascribed to such men and women. For 
them, as for all the earnestly religious, holiness 
meant a radical alteration of values. The forms 
of kdmasukhaf which had once excited and pleased, 
were become nauseous and pestilential, terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. The 
Christian saint’s ‘I do count them but dung* 
(Ph 3®) has many a prototype in the poems of the 
Buddhist thirds and th&rls (cf. Sutta Nipata^ 5!)^- 
61, 762). The zest {piti) of pursuit and advance, 
the relaxation, ease, exultation, and peace of 
vantage-points and mastery won {sukha^ soman- 
a8sa\ are now transferred to and associated with 
the religio-philosophical ideal of arakant-e\n\i and 
Nihbana^ the spiritual supramundane summum 
bonum {sadattha) of oneself and all beings. Into 
this new objective of happiness, the prospect of 
celestial joys did not enter. 

' The very heavens delight them not ; how then 
Should aught that's merely earthly please ?* 

(Therag. 897 ; Dhamm. 187). 

* ... 1 want no heaven of gods— 

Heart's pain, heart's pining have I trained away ' 

{TftsHg. 82). 

But the happiness actually attained is claimed as 
very positive and not as ‘ neutral feeling* ; 

'Not musio's fivefold wedded sounds can yield 
Such charm (rati) as comes o'er him who with a heart 
Intent and calm rightly beholds the Norm* 

(Therag. 398 ; cf. Dhaimn. 36, 86). 

* This never-ageing, never-dying Path — 

No sorrow conieth here, no enemies, 

Nor is there any crowd ; none faint or fail. 

No fear cometh, nor aught that doth torment. . . . 

(Therig. 612). 

* Now have they prospered all my highest aims. . . 

The holy love and liberty, my quest. . . . 

I what 'twas well to do have done, and what 
Is verily delectable, therein 
Was my delight ; and thus through happiness 
Has happiness been sought after and won (sukhen' anvd- 
gatarh eufchath ) ' 

(Therag. 60, 63 cf. 211 f., 386, 618 ff.). 

That the ‘seeking* or mirsuit of the goal was 
itself happy as contrastea with the ascetic prac- 
tices of many Indian religionists was claimed by 
Buddhists from the first (Mnj. i. 93 f.). * TAm 

happiness by happy ways is won,* exclaims an- 
other saint, once a faqir {Therag. 220). This was 
naturally the experience of those who were un- 
hampered by a sensual or sluggish temperament, 
e.g, the younger brother of the chief disciple 
Sftriputta : 

'The will to learn bringeth of learning jrrqwth ; 

Learning makes insight grow, and by insight 
We know the Good ; known Good brings bliss along* 

(Therag. 141). 

With many others the training and the trans- 
ference involved OTeat toil and travail of spirit. 
The poems quoted from above often reveal this, 
and the later Milinda, while it calls Nibbdna ‘ en- 
tirely happy ’ (ekanta-sukham), speaks of the quest 
as ‘ alloyed with pain ’ (ii. 181 ff.). 

In connexion with the use attributed to the 
Buddha of the terra ‘entire (or absolute) happiness,* 
two remarks may be added in conclusion. Con- 
sulted by Mahali the Licchhavi about the anti- 
causationist doctrine of a rival teacher, Gotama 
affirmed causation. There was a cause, and a suf- 
ficient cause, for the wickedness, as for the regen- 
eration, of the world. Were sense-experience, he 
went on, productive of absolute happiness, no one 
would ever be converted from it to purer ideals. 
Were it absolutely painful, no one would be en- 
grossed by it, as are the majority. It was the 
mixture of pleasure and pain in human life that 
constituted at once the hindrance to, and the guar- 
antee of, spiritual progress (Saih. iiL 68 ff. ; cf. ii. 

But, when pressed by Udftyin the Jain to de- 
voL. VI.— 33 


scribe what he considered to be the sphere of ab- 
solute happiness and the way thereto, the Buddha 
first repeats the current belief that practice in the 
fourfold jhana may bring al)out re-birth among 
devtts in entirely pleasurable conditions. He 
then repudiates such aspirations for his Rule, and 
enumerates the attainments in self-mastery and 
intuitive vision won by the aralmnt as far loftier 
and more excellent than such a hedonistic ideal 
{Maj. ii. 79). The moral of this, confirmed by the 
general context of the Nikdyas^ seems to be that 
he also held the ethical view that happiness may 
best be secured when not it, but its cause, is aimed 
at. 

Litkratcrb. — T his is quoted in the article ; references are to 
the PTS editions; the StiK (M Hindu. Dhaminapada, Sutta 
Nipdta); the Sacred Hooks of the Buddhists (iJialnijues). See 
also the present writer's Buddhism (Homo IJniv. Liiirary), Lon- 
don, 1912, chs. vi.-viit.. Psalms of the Early Buddhists, rlo. 1909, 
1913. Modern psychology on ‘ neutral feeling ’ is concisely re- 
presented in H. Httffding’s Psychology. Eng. tr,, London, 1891, 

287. On Universalistic Hedonism and happiness os end, oL 

. Sidgwick's Methods of Ethics^. London, 1901 . 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 

HAPPINESS (Greek and Roman). — I. 
General.— 1 . Greek teleology: happiness at- 
tends fulfilment of function. — e^datfiovLa, when 
critically appraised, could not mean to the Greeks 
* a happy temperament,* to which a genius was 
propitious. This might be very well, out it was 
not of knowledge (as Socrates and Plato would say) 
or of faith (as St. Paul). The term was applied to 
well-being judged from outside by a certain agreed 
standard of perfection. The Greeks, however 
seriou.s their practical doubts, never showed any 
hesitation, save in the Atomic School, in accepting 
teleology ; everything was made for some end and 
found its satisfaction in fulfilling its function, in 
realizing its idea or its notion ; only in so far as it 
did this was it real, good, and therefore happy. 
Man was contrasted, as a single type, with the rest 
of creatures ; never (oddly enough) with other and 
different members of his own species ; his differ- 
entia lay in reason, implying self-consciousness 
and self-criticism, above all, recognition of a law — 
and that a universal one, beyond the private and 
the particular. Thus, the only state deserving the 
title ‘ happy * in the truest sense was that of the 
philo.sopher, who alone used formative or specula- 
tive reason aright, and .so fulfilled the end for which 
he was made. It is clear that, like Kant*s cate- 
gorical imperative, tiiis vague axiom can give no 
special guidance for individual cases, no help to 
men of different character, aim, and station. In 
the end, then, Greek ethics set up in the various 
scliools an ideal of life singularly alike, a purely 
typical excellence which was bound to end in a 
negation rather than in any positive content. Ex- 
cept the early Cynic model, which soon passed out 
of favour, there is little to choose, in essential de- 
tail, between the ‘ sa^e * of Plato and Aristotle and 
tliat of the Stoic and Epicurean schools; indeed, the 
Cyrenaic model, significantly enough, tended later 
to approach this common standard. Happiness, 
then, in every Greek system of religion or philo- 
sophy, is sinfjleness of aim, uprightness of heart, 
and the undisturbed peace of one who rests in 
ultimate truth, and has hold of reality. It is 
always set in contrast with the aims of the worldly- 
wise, cumbered with much serving or the pursuit 
of many ends. Not within the limits of our period 
do the modem features appear, which direct 
human activity towards the conquest and enjoy- 
ment of the world, and complexity of life; or 
towards social service, ‘ the love of mankind, ‘ the 
greatest happiness of the neatest number,* multi- 
form legislation to secure better conditions for the 
poor. 

2. Enemies of happiness : impulse and conven- 
tion. — Happiness, then, as above described, lay in 
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reason (as private judgment, which mirrored an 
external order and laid hold of objective truth), 
not in impulse or custom. The body and conven- 
tional society were the two great enemies of 
wisdom and, therefore, of happiness. The ascetic 
and anti-civic tendency of Hellenic morals is now 
well-established, in spite of some feeble protests. 
The dualism between the sours true welfare and 
all earthly concerns begins in Pythagoras and 
Heraclitus, and only increases in intensity down 
to Aristotle and the later Stoics. The conventional 
order, i'6/tos, the State, was never really the true 
home of the sage who desired to be perfect and 
therefore happy. Happiness lay * in understanding 
and acceptina the world-order^ not in average 
honesty or public life in a small city. It was, then, 
directly dependent in>on knowledge, as wide as 
that postulated by Plato in his ‘Idea of Good.* 
Upon this tlpicurus, the anti-teleologist, insists as 
strongly as the rest : his last advice was ‘ to re- 
member the dogmata' which explained the physi- 
cal world by science. The Atomic theory, which put 
accident above providence, had existed from early 
times as a heresy defying the orthodox belief in a 
rational world -order. But, if the axioms of Demo- 
critus and Epicurus sound startlingly unlike the 
rest, there is substantive agreement in actual life 
and in their portrait of the wise and happy man ; 
he, too, ^ understood and accepted' the world-order, 
by taking his proper place in it; and, it need 
scarcely be said, even this accidental system 
assumed a half-personal look. Nature was even 
deified in Lucretius (j.v.), to the loss of all logic 
and consistency, and to the gain of that moral 
unction and earnestness without which ethical 
theory is dry bones. 

3. Happiness in knowledge of Nature or the 

world-order (^carA = Kard, \6yov), — Happiness 

therefore lay merely in living according to Nature, 
in finding the wider law which was higher and 
more imperious than the customs of a city, or the 
edict of a tyrant. Except some sophist, perhaps, 
in empty tlieory, or Aristippus for a short time, 
none believed that the individual could stand alone, 
or be safe in following impulse and running 
counter to convention. There has never been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
virtues, on what makes a * gentleman,* and the 
like ; the indecency of the Cynic was reprobated 
by all, and Epicurus soon turned asiae from 
pleasures to find a unique satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently cheerful. 
But the sanction demanded was from the Universe 
itself, not from any local or partial authority ; the 
happy wise man was the cosmopolitan. And here 
we meet two questions: Does Nature, after all, 
recognize the goodness and respect the happiness 
of the ‘ sage * ? And, if not, is tne consciousness of 
duty done and right defended at the cost of life 
sufficient for happiness? It is clear that these 
doubts were at the root of the movement which 
gave a welcome to Christianity, turned the self- 
poised independence of the Stoic into pious resig- 
nation to the Heavenly will, and brought back 
in countless forms the cult of various tutelary 
beings. 

4. Virtue to be self-sufficing or found in union 
with God. — When the Porch oecame a practical 
guide instead of an academic paradox, men like 
Posidonius and Pansetius had to come to terms with 
average men ; like Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
they postulated for happiness not bare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Whe^e 
Zeus had shut the door on everything but the 
‘good will,* they let in the (uncertain) elements 
(JJiog. Laert. vii. 65) of health, competence, and 
strength. So Adam Smith admits as con- 
stituents of happiness health, a good conscience, 


and freedom from debt; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those who demand a good deal from the 
world and fortune and those wno pretend to de- 
spise any such alliance and to deem virtue self- 
sufficing. With the collapse of the city-State 
system, the correspondence between merit and 
receipt was disputed and explicitly denied. The 
Stoics, professing to ‘ rationalize * the world-order 
(see Bussell, The Se}u)ol of Plato, 1896, Marcus 
Aurelius, 1909), ended in pronouncing it unknow- 
able and incommensurable with man’s specific 
Ideals of ri^ht and wrong. They still adhered to 
the axiom that the Adyos spoke in everything ; the 
cruelty of lion and tyrant was quite in place, like 
death or disease ; but there was no real interrela- 
tion between these several units, each displaying 
its nature. The sage could help feeling uissatis- 
fied only by steeling his heart with a few maxims 
to be kept ready against doubt. Nature, whether 
as the actual system around us or as its ideal per- 
fection conceived by the thinker, made no allowance 
for the virtues of the good : the world lay in the 
‘ Evil One,’ as St. John said (1 Jn 5'®), or, as Seneca 
preferred to say, under Fortune. Flight from the 
world, instead of the Platonic attempt to embody 
the ideas in the actual, became the text. The seli- 
sufficingness of virtue was an article of faith, 
because it was the last and only certain possession 
of the wise man {tbiov kuI dm(paiper6v), and he could 
not stoop to make terms with an alien and immoral 
power. Hence pious resignation and religious 
prayerfulness ana ecstasy, or self- loss, became the 
distinguishing marks of the School which ended 
all free development of the classical mind. It was 
a quite legitimate evolution : it is needless to sup- 
pose a conscious borrowing from Eastern sources ; 
and there is nothing explicit in the final form 
which was not implicit in the earliest utterances of 
Greek wisdom. Every school prepossessed with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and alien from 
the body rejccteil any sort of external aid. The 
modern aim, to improve by better environment and 
early physical anu mental training, would have 
been abhorrent. The old self-reliance was gone, 
and only in surrender to a divine order or to a 
tutelary god, as with Apuleius, were safety and 
happiness to be found. 

ir. Details. — i. All Greek philosophy sought 
the permanent in the fleeting and changeable ; and, 
in human life emerging into self-consciousness and 
purposive intent, called the end etfdai/xovla, from 
which pure subjective feeling and impulse was 
ruled out as self-defeating. All schools were agreed 
(as soon as the question was once posed) that (a) 
well-being is the aim of all effort and all inquiry ; 
and (b) wisdom, or knowledge of the good, can alone 
give security and guidance ; that (c) ‘ none can sin 
against the light * or his own good if he knows it ; 
that id) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
social, is a pure matter of insight ; and that (e) to 
know good is to follow it, and to attain it is the 
highest happiness or satisfaction known to man. 

2. It is noteworthy that no Greek school placed 
the ideal of perfection (and, therefore, of happiness) 

I in active social service ; the end was always self- 
I realization, and everything was regarded from the 
! individual’s standpoint, though the subject was con- 
I ceived objectively ; the very frequency of cla^ical 
protest that * man is a social being * bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the subject. 

3. Side by side with a purely rational, non- 
transcendental belief in virtue as self-poised inde- 
pendence and consistency, went from the first a 
vein of mysticism which issued, as we saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the Roman age. Man, 
to be truly himself, must ‘ live the life of the gods,* 
however conceived — from the crude demonolo^ of 
Empedocles and perhaps of Heraclitus to the Aris 
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totelian text ^0 8<rov ipd^x^rat dSaparli^eip tuid the he transcended the ascetic dualism of principles is 
curious paradox poOi iKaaros, while poOs is at the known to every reader of the de Antma, Quite 
same time God Himself. clear is the nejjative (or cathartic) character of 

^ Roman * virtue ’ was very early conscious that moral as distinct from intellectual ‘ virtue * ; it 
reflexion was dangerous to the ethics of custom, prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
the traditions ^of a proud ruling class, inured to to be identified with it. Aristotle reverences 
hardship and State-service, with no keen desire to Eudemus, 8s fibpos ^ wpcDros dPTfvQp Karidei^ep ipapyG>t | 
distinguish private from public life. The Senate olKelt^ re filtfi xal fie$6doL<ri \6ywp | u;s d'ya^^^s re 
expelled the philosophers, as they expelled the eitbalfiuv &im yiperai di^ij/y. In his earlier and more 
Bacchanals — both symptoms of unruly or sceptical devout phase, this ha]>pines8 was a divine gift or 
subjectivity. They had all Hegel’s distrust of the recompense; later, tlie sage bocaine independent 
man who sets up his ideal of perfection {Moralitat) and worked out his own salvation ; only afterwards 
against the slow-growing fabric of social convention <lid the pretjarions tenure and uncertain title come 
(Sittlichkeit). Both in religion and in ethics they to light, throwing a man back on his own inner 
were content to follow their fathers. How sub- resources and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 


versive reflexion might prove is seen in Cicero. 
Where he is perhaps most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to his Greek 
master ; but he speaks with conviction in the 
Somnium Scipiunis^ when he makes politics and 
State-service not an end in itself but a means to 
future blessedness — a hard but divinely appointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by rich men and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except private sectarian religion, 
and, in practical matters, obedience to law issued 
by an autocrat. 

III. iSUMMAHY . — We may sum up the doctrine 
and practice of the ancient Greeks thus : happiness 
or well-being as the avowed object of ourWman 
activity is twofold ~ and lower, positive 

and negative. Man is the ‘instrument of a Divine 
reason ’ ; but, owing to the complex and accidental 
character of liis body, he is hindered in the pursuit 
of goodness and truth. The first stage is, there- 
fore, to order the iiassions. Plato saw hap]uness 
to consist in a liarinony between the tliree parts of 
the soul (reason, spirit, and afipetite) ; Aristotle 
was equally clear tliat moral virtue (or human ex- 
cellence) involves a control of those desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have called ‘our 
lower nature.’ Above this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in our self, which gave a 
certain domestic peace, was a far higher realm of 
truest happiness. Every one is familiar with 
Plato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in heaven with eternal forms. 
Aristotle only gave definite shape and object to 
this ideal yearning. However far he diverged from 
Platonic supematuralism, he never swerved from 
the doctrine of highest happiness in contemplation 
alone. He passed from tlie docetic and mystical 
stage of his Eudemus (Quoting Silenus’ maxims, 

‘ Best of all not to be born,’ and calling death 
‘ going home ’), from the devout theological attitude 
of tlie Evdemian Ethics, to a cooler tone in his 
praise of Oeupla, and of a god who is the last term 
in science rather than in religion ; to a far more 
sympathetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, though he changed the highest 
ideal from devotion to inquiry, he always placed 
happiness in intellect, saw in social life a 8ei/rcpo$ 
ttXoCs. In his admiration for virtue, os excellence 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere as Kant 
in his reverence for Duty : witness his poem, ’AperA 
To\6fiox^€ yipei jSporefy | O'l^pafia KdKKiarop ^l(p ; but, 
as with an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an irnjierfect sphere, and had to 
be transcended by that which alone gave freedom — 
science. He believed the best to be within the grasp 
of a few only whom Fortune had equipped with com- 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
Protreptic, he calls wwldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or shadow-pictures 
[aKiwypatpla ) ; and compares the soul in the body to 
a living prisoner yoked with a corpse. How far 


Peripatciticism was throughout a compromise with 
the worldly and social spirit. Aristotle was quite 
sincere, for instance, in holding that human good 
is specific and attainable in this life by an activity 
of the soul, not needing a comprehensive knowledge 
of the universal good which is in Plato supernatural. 
But hoAv imperfect and provisional is his portrait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he sjieaks 
of the highest life of God and of man ! For the 
average man in the world neither Aristotle nor his 
school gave any real guidance in the management 
of conduct or the pursuit of haiipiness. W hen Theo- 
phrastus stoutly uefended the value of external good 
(leisure, security, and affluence), he was speaking 
on behalf of a privileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The weakness, then, of ethical appeal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) the small number who 
could reach the ideal ; (2) the ascetic and tran- 
scendental character of the happiness promised to 
them ; (3) the increasing sense of the instability of 
fortune, the submerged props on which rested that 
joy which should be man’s surest and most un- 
chanj|:ing possession ; (4) the (5onfusion of moral 
and intellectual good (to the detriment of the 
former), and the permanent entanglement of right 
action >vith ‘knowledge of the good.’ Impulse 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in ethics, and merely laid stress on a negative 
goodness, aloof and remote, which could have no 
ublic influence. The lower happiness was allowed 
V Plato in the Republic to those who implicitly 
obeyed authority ; it was clear that they were 
outside the pale of tnily reasonable beings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that happiness for the mass can come by 
regimentation from above, prevented the spread of 
private iudgment or any sense of responsibility. 
The Hellenic conception of happiness gave way, 
therefore, before the new religious personal faith of 
which Christianity was the chief, but by no means 
the only, symptom ; and it was the belief in ‘ regi- 
mentation’^ that helped to arm the Roman Emperor 
with such ample powers. 

See also artt. Aristotle, Epicureans, Plato, 
Stoics. Summum Bonum, and the literature cited 
there. F. W. Bussell, 

HARAKlRl.^See Crimes and Punishments 
(Japanese), vol. iv. p. 286. 

HARDENING.— See Predestination, and cf. 
the artt. Election, Free Will, Libertarianism 
AND Necessitarianism. 

HARDWAR.— An ancient historical town, and 
one of the most famous places of pilgrimage in N. 
India ; situated on the ri^ht bank of the Ganges, 
close to the point at which the river debou^es 
into the plains through a gorge of the Siwftlik or 
sub-Himalayan range ; lat. 29 "* 68 ’ N. ; long. 78 * 
10' E. It 18 claimed as a sacred site by the 
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foUowers of the two great Hindu sects, the fol- 
lowers of Siva giviqg the name as Haradv&ra 
(*gate of Hara/ or Siva, the destroyer), those of 
Vi^nu calling it Raridvara^ after Hafi, * the tawny 
one,* a title of Vi^nu Krsna. The place was also at 
one time known as Kapila^ after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapilesvara, ‘Lord of 
Kapila,* is shown at Kapilasthana in the hills ad- 
joining Hardwar (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer^ 
Allahabad, 1884, ii. 806). Hiuen Tsiang, the 
greatest of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims (A.D. 
629^45), visited a place called Mo-yu-Jo, or MayOra, 
which Cunningham identifies with the neighbour- 
ing village of Mayftpur, which now forms part of 
the sacred town. But the distances from fixed 
points do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by the same archusologist, which 
necessitate a revision of the Chinese text, must 
be accepted with caution (S. Julien, Hiouen Thsang^ 
Paris, 1851, ii. 380; Beal, Si-yu-ki^ London, 1906, 
i. 197 f. ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. ii. [1871] 231). 
Hiuen Tsiang calls the Ganges at this point mahd- 
bhadra^ ‘ very propitious * ; and even in his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacred stream. It seems also to have been the scene 
of a cult of Buddha, because, among the broken 
sculptures at the Narayana^ila or N§.rayanabali 
tcmi)le, Cunningham identifies one small figure of 
Bud»lha the ascetic, surrounded bv smaller images of 
ascetic attendants. Doubtless tnis is only one sur- 
vival above ground of many images of the Master. 
Hiuen Tsiang speaks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Gahgadvara, ‘gate of the Ganges’ ; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-goddess pre- 
vailed from a very early period. 

‘There is mention,' says Cunninjifham {loe. at), ‘of Rari- 
dv&ra, whioh, indeed, would seem to have risen on the decay of 
M&yapur. Both Abu Hih&n and Kashid-ud-din mention only 
Oanir&dvara [Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 1807-77, i. 52]. 
K&Iid&s also in his Meghaduta says nothinisr of Haridv&ra, 
althoutph he mentions Kanktaal; but, as his contemporary, 
Amarasiyh^ ^ives Vish^upadi as one of the synonyms of the 
Gatifi^es, it is certain that the legend of its rise from Vishnu’s 
foot is os old as the 5th centiiry. I infer, however, that no 
temple of the Vishpupada has been erected down to the time 
of Abu Uih&n. The first allusion to it of which I am aware is 
by iSharf-ud-din, the historian of Timur, who says that the 
r.ant^eH issues from the hills by the pass of Goupele, which I 
take to be the same as Koh-pairi, or “the hill of the feet” of 
Vishnu.' 

At any rate, the place was well known in tlie 
time of Akbar, because Abu *1-Fazl speaks of 
‘Maya, known as Haridvara’on the Ganges. It 
is held sacred for 18 kos in length (about 27 
miles). Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the loth of Chaitra (March-April) {Aln-i-Akbari, 
tr. Bloclimann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vai^nava sectaries are thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of this place. In fact, 
as is generally the case in India, the most famous 
sacred places are those whose sanctity dates from 
a period antecedent to the rise of the present 
religions. Hard war, as the place where the great 
river issues from the hills, wsls naturally regarded 
as sacred from the very earliest times, and thus 
became a fitting abode of the deities who in suc- 
cession acquireoT the devotion of the people. The 
first was the river-goddess ; then Buddha ; then 
the Hindu gods of the later period. Besides this, 
in the Mahubhdrata we have a hint that a ser- 
pcnt-cult prevailed. Arjuna, one of the Vfindava 
princes, is said to have come here to bathe, and 
met Ulupi, daughter of the Nagil king, who be- 
sought him to liiarry her {Mahcibh. i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vaisnavas rest their belief in the holi- 
ness of the place on rival legends describing the birth 
of the river. The former allege that the river springs 
from Kailasa, the paradise of Siva ; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Vifjnu — in support of 


which they point to the impression of the foot- 
prints of the god, the Hnri kCL charan^ or Hari 
k% pairl, which they display to pilgrims. The 
Vimu Purarsa tells of the holiness of the place an 
follows : 

‘The offenoes of »ny man who bathes in this river are im- 
mediately e^iated, and unprecedented virtue is ent^endered. 
Its waters, offered by sons to their ancestors, In faith, for three 
years, yield to the latter rarely attainable gratification. Men 
of the twioe-bom orders who offer sacrifice in this river to the 
lord of sacrifice, Piirushottama [Vii^pu-Kr^pa] obtain whatever 
they desire, either here or in heaven. Saints who are purified 
from all soil by batbine in its waters, and whose minds are in- 
tent on Ke4ava [“ the lonff-haired one,” Vi^pu-KpsQa], acquire 
thereby final liberation. This sacred stream, heard of, desired, 
seen, touched, bathed in, or hymned, day by day, sanctities all 
beings; and those who, even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, “ Gafigk ! Gafig& ! ” atone for the sins com- 
mitted daring three previous lives. The place whence this 
river proceeds, for the purification of the three worlds, is the 
third division of the celestial region, the seat of Vishpu* 
(tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, ii. 272 f.). 

A remarkable legend, told in connexion with 
Kankhal, a town close to Hard war, has been 
interpreted to represent a conflict between the 
rival cults of Visnu and Siva, in which first the 
former, but finally the latter, actmired the ascend- 
ancy. The story as told in the Puraiias (Wilson, 
Vimnu Purana, i. 120 fi*. ; Dowson, Claftsical Diet, 
of Hindu Mythology ^ London, 1879, p. 76 fl’.) relates 
that Dak^a made a great sacrifice here, and in- 
vited all the gods except Siva. But his consort, 
Satl or Uma, jealous for the honour of her lord, 
induced him to create a monster, Virabhadra, who 
was ordered to mar the sacrifice. Accompanied 
by the terrible goddess Rudrakali and her train, 
Virabhadra attacked the assembled gods, with the 
result that Yama, god of death, had his staff 
broken, and Sarasvati, goddess of learning, and 
the Matri, or mother-goddesses, had their noses 
cut oil*. Yajfia, lord of sacrifice, was decapitated, 
and he now forms the constellation Mrigasiras, 
the antelope’s head. A variant of the tale makes 
Sati in her wrath destroy herself on the scene of 
sacrifice by leaping into the sacrificial fire. An 
ancient temple, dedicated to Siva as Dalc§ei- 
vara^ ‘Lord of Dak^a,* marks the scene of the 
tragedy. 

Hardwftr, from its vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attracted the attention of the Muhammadans ; 
and Tirnflr, in his Memoirs (Elliot, Hist, of India, 
iii. 458 ff.), describes a terrible massacre of Hindus 
in the neighbourhood. In the course of this and 
later raids the ancient temples were probably 
destroyed. The present town and the ruins of 
Mayapnr, to the sanctity of which it seems to have 
succeeded, lie on the right bank of the river, which 
is here divided into several channels. One of 
those, which now possesses the greatest sanctity, 
flows past the town, and from it the Ganges Canal 
is supplied. The Brahmans at the time of its 
construction declared that the waters of the holy 
river would never enter the canal or serve the 
utilitarian purposes of irrigation. The prediction 
was not fulfilled, and the oeneiits resulting from 
the project have induced the Br&hmans to accept 
the inevitable. 

Cunningham supposes that he has identified the 
remains of the older sacred town, Maydpur, ‘ city 
of illusion ’ ; and this site contains three old 
temples. That of Mftyft Devi he believes to date 
from the 10th or 11th cent. A.D. The principal 
image is a three-headed and four-handed deity, 
which is probably Durgft. Close by is a nude 
male image which probably belongs to the Jain 
sect. In Hardwar itself all the temples are modem, 
and none of them displays any architectural 
beauty. The chief shrine is the Gahgadvara, or 
* gate of the Ganges,* near the present sacred 
bathing-place. This temple is small, and the idol, 
dressed m tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attendant images of other gods. The 
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original stone marked with the footprints of Vi^mx 
is said to have disappeared under water some time 
ago ; but a substitute has been provided. 

The bathing steps have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. In 1819, in the early days of 
British rule, before the method of regulating these 
enormous gathering of pilgrims had been dis- 
covered, the rush of bathers was so great that no 
fewer than 430 lives were lost. These dangers 
have now been removed by widening the steps and 
regulating the numbers which enter the sacr^ 
pool. The chief risk at these crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infectious disease. In 1892 a sudden 
epidemic of cholera made it necessaiy to disperse 
the pilgrims before the end of the fair. This led 
to much local agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which was that the charges 
made against the officials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests (paiida) are an 
ignorant, extortionate class. It was only a selfish 
regard for their own interests that led to this 
agitation, and at a later period they were active 
opponents of the ^ague regulations enforced by 
the Government. The chief fair occurs when the 
sun enters Aries. Every twelfth year, when 
Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius, the Kumbh Mela 
(Skr. ku7nbha, Aouarius), a specially large fair, 
takes place. Hardwicke estimated the attendance 
in 1796 at 2^ millions ; Raper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more recent years the attendance has diminished, 
chiefiy because railway facilities allow of pilgrim- 
age throughout the year, and local devotees are 
able to visit other and more distant holy places. 
The fair has sometimes been the scene of conflicts 
between rival bodies of ascetics. In 1760 a fierce 
battle occurred between the Bairagi or \^4naya 
ascetics and the Gosain, or followers of Siva, in 
which the former were defeated, with a loss, it is 
said, of some 1800 lives. After the close of the 
Hardwar fair some pilmms make their way by 
the difficult route to the Himalayan shrines of 
Kedarn&th and Badarin6th {qq,v.), 

Litsraturk.— T he above account is largely based on personal 
observation. The report by Ounuingham (Arch. Jlep. li. [1871] 
231 ft.) is valuable, and has been to some extent sumnmrixed 
by A. Fiihrcr in hie Monumental Antiguities and Jnecriptions^ 
Allahabad, 1891, p. 161. Early accounts are those of T. Bacon, 
First Impresswns ... in JJindostan, London, 1836, ii. 162 ff. ; 
T. Skinner, Excursions in Jndia^t do. 1833, i. 128 ff., 180 flf. 
Some of the temples and images are illustrated in W. Crooke, 
P/ia, London, 1896. W. CROOKE. I 

HAREM, HARlM.— See Woman (Muslim). I 

HARlSCHANDiS.— The Hari^chandis are a 
sect of Indian Vaii^nava ascetics. Their name is 
derived from that of an ancient king entitled 
Harischandra, who is said to have lived in the 
Treta Yuga, or Silver Age. Many legends are 
recorded concerning him. In the Aitareya Brdh- j 
rruina (vii. 13-18) it is told how he purchased 
Suiiahsepha to be ottered in vicarious sacrifice 
instead of his own son.^ This is the oldest refer- 
ence to him. In later literature he is best known 
for his piety and his sutterings. He was a sort of 
Indian Job, who passed through inconceivable and 
undeserved woe, and had to sell even his wife and 
child in order to pay the dues of the rapacious 
saint VisvAmitra. He finally sank to be the servant 
of a Dom, his duties being to collect the clothes 
that covered the corpses at the Benares place of 
cremation, and to deliver them to his master. At 
the climax of his sutt'orings in this degrading 
occupation, he had to steal the clothes from the 
corpse of his own son, which was brought thither 
for cremation ^ his mother, Harischandra’s lon^- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
sorrows by dying on the son’s funeral pyre. The 

1 Of. Muy Muller, Hitt, tf Anc. Skr. Literature, London, 
Ittfi p. 408ff. 


gods then intervened. His Dom master, who was 
really the god Dharma, or Virtue, taking human 
form on purpose to test Hari^chandra’s sense of 
duty, expressed himself satisfied. HarUchandra 
and his wife were translated to heaven, and his 
son was resuscitated and restored to his kingdom, 
where he reigned in his father’s stead. The whole 
story is told with much pathos in the seventh and 
following chapters of the Mdrkandeya PurdiUM,^ 
and is a favourite subject of modern vernacular 
literature. 

The Hari^chaudls are nearly all of ve^ low 
caste, mostly Donu. They claim to practise the 
tenetis handed down to them from Harii^chandra’s 
Dom master, who was taught piety by his servant 
in the intervals of his employment. They worship 
Visnu as the Creator of tlie universe ; and, if they 
have any other definite doctrines, they are those 
of the Bmkti-mdrga (see EBE ii. 639 n.). 

LmsATURB.— H. H. Wilton, Religious Sects qf the Hindus. 
London, 1861, i. 181 ; M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes ana 
Castes, OtlcutU, 1872-81, i. 267 ; W. Crooke. TC, do. 1896, U. 

G. A. Grierson. 

HARMONY SOCIETY.— See Communistic 
Societies, vol. iii. p. 780 f. 

HARPIES. — Rarely does a mythological figure 
express so unmistakably its nature by its name. 
The Harpies are ’Ap^iruiai, ‘Snatchers,’ creatures of 
rapine, and rapidity. On a black-figured vase 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. 1682, Arch. Zeitung, 
1882, pi. 9) two Harpies are fibred, and against 
them their name in the dual, ^ Apexi/ta, ‘the two 
Snatchers ’ (see fig. 1). From this vase we are cer- 
tain that in the 6th cent. B.C. the Greeks conceived 
of the Harpy as a winged daimon of human female 
form. The vase is of special interest because, 
though the two winged figures are inscribed as 
‘ Harpies,’ the scene of which they form part is the 
slaying of Medusa. This shows that Harpies were 
apt to be confused with another type of monster, 
the Gorgon. The Gorgon is always ditterentiated 
from the Harpy by the mask-like face with tusks 
and protruding tongue (see Gorgon), but the 
Gorgon is sometimes figured in Greek art as per- 
forming the functions of a Harpy, i.e. snatching 
away human beings. 

The function of the Harpies as Snatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer (Od. xx. 77 f.) : 

M rac Kovpof 'Apiryitu atypebj/avro, 

Kai p eSoeay orvyep/poiy ’Epirvoty ap^inohevny. 

Penelope is telling the old Lycian story of how the 
daughters of Pandareos waited in their father’s 
hall while Aphrodite planned for them in Olympus 
a goodly marriage ; but they never came to mar- 
riageable age, for 

* Meantime the Snatchers snatched away the maids, and gave 
them o’er 

To the hateful ones, the Erinyes, to serve them evermore. 

The Harpies here are little more than ministers 
of untimely death ; they are only half-way towards 
impersonation ; and to give them a capital letter 
is really to crystallize their personality prema- 
turely. It must always be remembered that to the 
Greet:, even when the Harpies became fully per- 
sonalized, their name carried its adjectival sense 
of ‘ snatchers ’ in a way lost to us. 

To Homer, in the passage cited, they are death- 
demons near akin to the Erinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved somewhat 
away from primitive conceptions, of wdiich, how- 
ever, in this very passage he betrays a haunting 
remembrance. Ihe Snatchers were originally not 
; death-demons but simply winds. Peneloi>e, just 
before the passage cited, prays in her desolation 
that the ‘ storm ’ (^iJeXXa) may ‘ snatch her away * 

1 P. Pftrgitar’s tr., p. 82 ff. The eiory sleo ocoun in the 
Padma Puraipa. 
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{dvapfrrd^aaa)t just as the* storm-winds* {06e\\at) 
snatched away the daughters of Pandareos ; 
liiv 6' ore HavMptov Kovpat aptXovro BvtXXat (Od, xx. 66). 

Clearly the Harpies are equated with the storm- 
winds. It is only incidentally as Snatchers that 
they perform the functions of aeath-demons. 


cylix (fig. 2) in the Wiirzburg Museum (Inv. 364). 
Phineus, to the right, reclines at his banquet, at- 
tended by the women of his family, one of whom 
holds a large flower in token of plenty and fertility. 
The Harpies, the sirocco-snatchers, have been at 
their work fouling the feast, but for the last time 



Fia. 1. Painting on Berlin vase. 


As winds the Harpies have a double function : 
they not only snatch away to destruction ; they 
give life. Homer (//. xvi. 150) tells us that a Harpy, 
Podarge (‘ Swift- foot ’), was the mother of tlie 
horses of Achilles by Zephyros the West Wind. 
Both parents are winds ; but, as was natural in a 
mare-breeding country, the Harpy was conceived 
of not as a woman, but as the creature who was 
swiftness embodied — a fleet horse. The notion 
that winds could impregnate was wide-spread in 
antiquity. Vergil (Georg, iii. 274 f.) says of mares : 

* . . . saepe sine ullis conjugiis vento gravidae, mirabiledictu.* 
The winds are breaths and souls (Tn'ci/yuara) ; and, 
wdien breezes are spoken of as * life-begetting ’ 
(^'wo 7 <S>'oi) and ‘ soul- rearing * {xf/vxorp6<poi)f this was 
not to the an(?ients a mere metajihor. Winds, says 
the author of the Geoponica (ix. 3), ‘give life not 
only to plants but to all things.’ 

It depends, however, on what quarter of the 
world one lives in which wind will be beneficent 


they are chased away seawards by the two sons of 
Boreas the clean North Wind, Zetes (‘ Life Blower’) 
and Kalais (‘Fair Prosperity'). North Winds 
(beneficent) and South Winds (maleficent) have 
alike four great curved wings. The sea towards 
which the North Winds are blowing — the topo- 
graphy is Thracian— is clearly indicated by dol- 
phins. No one who has felt the blight of a sirocco 
will fail to understand the pestilential wind-demons. 

Unquestionably in the nature and function of the 
Harpy the maleficent element prevailed. For this 
reason ‘ Harpy-tomb ’ is probably a misnomer for 
the famous monument in the British Museum. The 
bird-demons figured on it are too gentle in nature. 
At the same time it must be remembered that 
the monument comes from Lycia, the home of 
the myth of the daughters of Pandareos and the 
‘ Snatchers.* 

Liubkatiire.— Roscher, ‘Harpyia’; Cecil Smith, ‘Har- 

pies in Greek Art,’ in JUS xiii. [1892-931 103 (esp. lor the vexed 



Fig. 2. Wurzburg cylix. 


and which maleficent. The principal myth in 
which the Harpies are concerned was a Thracian 
one— that of the feast of Phineus; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds which 
coine from the South — in a word, for the sirocco, 
which blights man, beast, and vegetation. The 
feast of Phineus is clearly depicted on the famous 


question of the ‘ Harpy-tomb ' and for the interpretation of the 
Gyrene cup with supposed figures of Harpies) ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomana to the Study of Greek Religion^ Cambridge, 1908, 
pp. 176-225 (on the almost inextricable confusion between 
Keres, Qorgons, Harpies, and Sirens, and for the various art- 
monuments). Among the modem Greeks some functions of 
the Harpies, but not their name, are exercisetl by the Nereids 
(q.v.) ; hut, as the Nereids perform all the functions of Nymphs 
in general, to discuss them here would only cause confusion. 
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For Nereids as aetire in whirlwinds, see J. C. Lawson, Modem 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religun^ Oambrid(re, 1910, 

P- J. E. Harrison. 

I^ARRANIANS. — The Qarraniana were a 
Syrian religiouB community named after their 
headquarters, ];^arrftn (the $aran of the OT, and 
Carrhae of the classical freoj^raphers). The lirst 
mention of them as a sect seems to be in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr6 (ed. Chal)Ot, 
Paris, 1896, p. 69), composed about A.D. 840; he 
confuses them with the Manichfeans, and records 
an occurrence of the year 764 in which they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
professional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Muslim 
authors, who composed numerous monographs 
about them and their tenets. Some of these are 
preserved, at any rate in part, in the Fihrist^ or 
bibliography, of Ibn abNadim, composed A.H. 
377 (A.D. 987) ; and accounts of them are given in 
the Murnj al-Dhahah of Mas'fldi, composed A.H. 
332 (A.D. 943), and in his later work, the Tanhlh^ 
composed A.H. 345 (A.D. 956). Much is also heard 
about them in the 6th cent, of Islam, especially in 
the treatise on Sects by ShahrastAni (fA.H. 648 
[A.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the Perplexed* of 
Moses Maiinoiiides (tA.H. 601 [A.D. 1204]). The 
community seems to have disappeared during the 
devastation of Mesopotamia by the Mongols in the 
7th cent, of Islam. j 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabians 
(^abVah) — a name which occurs in the Qur’an, 
where those who bear it are treated with some 
respect; and, according to some of the Muslim 
autnorities, the Qarranians adopted it in A.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tolerated cult. The name itself, it is thought, 
really belonged to quite a difierent community, 
viz. the Mandseans. This account of the appella- 
tion, which was first enucleated by Chwolsohn in 
his monumental treatise on the Ssahier (St. Peters- 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily been accepted ; but it 
is not free from difficulty, for Tabari (t A.H. 310 
[A.D. 922]), in his Commentary on the Qur’an (i. 
243, Cairo, 1321), after Yiinus b. 'Abd al-A*la 
(t 264 [877]) after Abdallah b. Wahb (t 197 [812]) 
after Usamah b. Zaid (t 153 [770]), locates the Sabi’ah 
in the Jazirah of Mau^il, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct location of Harran, but would 
not suit the Mandmans. If these authorities are 
correctly given, the connexion between 
and the Saoi’ah must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
Fihrist ; and the earliest geographer l^takhri (c. | 
A,H. 300 [A.D. 912]) mentions Harrftn as the city 
of the Sabi 'in (p. 76, ed, de Goeje, 1870), without i 
any suspicion that the connexion was less than a 
century old. ‘ There,* he says, ‘ are their seven- 
teen sacristans {sadanah)' Neither of these author- 
ities was accessible to Chwolsohn. Further, it 
would aT)pear from good traditions that the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad were known by their enemies, 
and even to some extent among themselves, as 
^ahVahf and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
^anlfy and which he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
^arranians as pagans, luxnpe, and Abraham is 
connected with the city of Harrftn in Ac V rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
The controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn Hazm (t456 [1063]), in his Fi^al wa-Milal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the Harranians with the $nhians of the Qur’fin, 
and supjioses that Abraham was sent to convert 
them, and that during his time they took the 
name Jffanlf, According to him, they believe. 
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like the Mazdreans, in two eternal elements ; they 
honour the seven planets and the twelve constella- 
tions, and paint fhem in their temples; they ofier 
sacrifice and incense ; but they have five prayers 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Hamadftn, turn to the Ka'ba in prayer, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims; their religion was then identical 
with that afterwards restored by Muhammad, 
except that they^ had introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
ineffectively to abolish. 

Althouj^h this account has many inaccuracies of 
dit tail, it is confirmed in .some important matters 
by the others ; and it seems to solve one of the 

S uzzles of Islftmic history, viz. the adoption by 
luhammad of the name while ho himself 

was called ^dhi' by his contemporaries. Hut this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for this community in his time, whence we 
should suppose that the story adopted by Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented by its enemies— a supposi- 
tion which is by no means unlikely. 'I'he origin 
of tbe appellation $dbVah is obscure. Tabari in 
his history (i. 178) derives it from one ^ftbi’, a son 
of Methuselah, but in his Commentary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he supposes it to come 
from a verb ^aba'a^ ‘be changed his religion,* 
which appears to be an inference from the applica- 
tion of the name to Muhammad and his followers. 

A rather better etymology seems to be that put 
into the mouth of a ^ftbi’an by Shahrastftni (p 
from ^abdf ‘ to desire,’ since that verb is also 
in Syriac, and would have an exact analogue in 
the name murid fin y ‘aspirants after the know- 
ledge of God,* which is taken by Sufi novices, and 
has even been used as the title of a sect. 

The accounts of the Harranian system preserved 
by the Muslims purport to come either from 
members of the sect with whom the authors came 
in contact, or from Arabic translations of their 
sacred books. One of the latter was made by 
order of a garft of Harrftn, and, according to the 
author of the Fihrist y was widely read ; of another, 
called the ‘Book of the Five Mysteries,* he had 
come across a mutilated copy. A Harranian 
calendar was composed by Abu Sa'id Wahb b. 
Ibrfthim, the Christian contemporary of Ibn al- 
Nadiin, who rives it in cxtenso ; and another is 
embodied by al-Blrtlnl in his Chronology of ancient 
potions (A.H. 390 [A.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 

1 879, pp. 314-320). The Fihrist also embodies a list 
of H^^ranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogous kina. A magical treatise called Ghdyat 
al l$.aklmy of about A.H, 440 (A.D. 1048), also con- 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Sslbi'an book. Finally, Shahrastftni reproduces 
a lengthy dialogue between the j^ftblans and the 
Hanik. 

From a comparison of these documents, Chwolsohn 
inferred that the were, as the Chris- 

tians called them, pagans, i.e. a community who 
had retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel- 
lenic religion, over which there had been super- 
imposed a coating of Neo-Plat(^nic philosophy 
(chiefly among the educated), while certain features 
had also been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly through the influence of the sur- 
rounding Muslims. This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is possible to 
harmonize it ; yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
Sftbi’ism shares with Islftin, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inclinations and prostrations, 
which imply that thev were a real seciy Le« followers 
of a system founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that their worship was a survival modi- 
fie<l by unconscious syncretism. The ‘prophets 
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whom they professed to follow were Hermes and 
Agathodeeroon, whom they identified in Shahra- 
etfinfs time with Seth and Idris (Enoch) ; these | 
names appear to belong to the Hermetic period of 
Hellenic religion (G. Murray, Fowr atagta in 
Greek Religion^ 1912, p. 95). 

Of the documents mentioned aboTe, the most 
authentic appears to be the list of gods, which, 
however, is so seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
that little can be made of it ; in another account 
the Qarranians are said to sacrifice to the gods 
of the seven week-days, whose names are partly 
Babylonian, partly Greek. To these the sacrificial 
calendar adds * demons, finn, spirits, the god of the 
jinn, the lord of the hour, the god who makes 
arrows fly ; the god Tawtlz [or Tammfiz}, who was 
slain by his master, who then ground his bones in 
a mill, and scattered them to the winds ; Haman 
the prince, father of the gods, the prince of the 
jinn, the f^eatest god, the god North, the lord of 
fortune,* etc. The account of their sacrifices 
contains much that is incredible; the sacrificial 
animals were, according to it, in many cases burned 
alive ; and on one day they would sacrifice a child, 
whose flesh was thoroughly boiled and made into 
cakes, which were then eaten by a certain class of 
the worshippers. On a particular day they prayed 
for the destruction of the Mosque of l^arr&n, the 
Christian Church, and the Women’s Market; to 
be followed by the restoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear that the calendar is the work of an 
enemy of the sect. The story, however, of the 
human sacrifice appears to have been brought up 
as frequently as the modem accusation of the 
same kind against the Jews. Dionysius {loc. cit.) 
asserts that they annually entrapped a victim, 
whom, after keeping for a year, they decapitated 
with a view to divinmc by his head ; and this story 
is separately told in the Fihrist, where, in lieu of 
decapitation, they are said to have boiled the body 
so long that the head came ofl*. The victim, accord- 
ing to this account, was a person who displayed 
* mercurial ’ qualities, which are explained in the 
Gkdyat al-^akim. In the story of Dionysius, one 
of their victims succeeded in escaping and invoking 
the Muslim authorities, who severely fined the 
delinquents; we may, however, be sure that the 

E ractices descrilied in this calendar would never 
ave been tolerated by the Muslim rulers. Al- 
Blrfini’s calendar agrees in some respects with that 
of the Fihrist, but contains many more names. 
The chief accounts agree in making the Harranians 
pray towards the north, and fast for thirty days, 
distributed between December, February, and 
March. They had a law of purity resembling in 
several respects that of the Jews, and they had a 
table of unlawful meats, wrongly identified by Ibn 
Razm with that of the Qur’&n, since they tabued 
the camel. 

Most of the accounts make star-worship a chief 
characteristic of the S&bi’an system, ana in the 
mamcal treatise pubfished by Dozy they are 
credited with an elaborate astrological tlieology. 
As, however, the author gives reasons why no 
^bi’an can ever divulge the mysteries of his faith, 
the authenticity of this document is self-condemned. 
The * Book of the Five Mysteries,* from which ex- 
tracts are reproduced by the author of the Fihrist, 
appears to be a service-book, in which there are 
versicles and responses repeated by the kahin (priest) 
and a congregation of youths, apparently identified 
with the mtghdari (an uncertain word, which may 
be Persian). The matter of this service-book is so 
poor that the author of the Fihrist suggests that 
the translator was either a bad scholar or translated 
too literally. 

Mas'Qdl and Shahrastftni treat the S&bi’ans as 
philosophers rather than as pagans ; besides temples 


to the planets, which, according to Mas'fidL 
were in a varie^ of geometrical figures, they had 
temples of the First Cause and the Reason, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Masadi’s time 
only one temple remained-~that of grydXi; $e6^ * the 
great goddess,’ which, however, the Muslims sup- 
posed to be dedicated to Abraham’s father, called 
in the Qur’ftn Azar. The knocker of the door 
bore an inscription in Syriac characters which 
Mas'fidi was told meant * Whoso knows himself is 
religious,’ supposed to come from Plato. He also 
tells of a ceremony of initiation undergone by the 
l^bi’an youths in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one described in the magical treatise. Shahra- 
stftni’s * Debate’ makes the l^ftbi’ans defend by 
metaphysical ar^ments their practice of approach- 
ing the First Cause indirectly by sacriuces and 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are the powers 
attached to the celestial spheres. 

Many works by Subi’an authors are still extant, 
but they appear to throw no light upon their tenets. 
Their most famous man of science was Thabit b. 
Qurrah (A.U. 211-288 [A.D. 826-000]), who trans- 
lated various Greek scientific works into Syriac and 
Arabic. Equally distinguished as a secretary of 
state was Ibr&him b. Hilftl (31^-384 [925-994]), 
many of whose letters and poems are preserved. 
We learn from his biograpliy (Yftl^ut, Diet, of 
Learned Men, ed. Margolioutn, 1910, i. 324-358) 
that the family profession was medicine, as was 
the case with other ^abi’ans of note. Ibrfthim was 
famous for his accurate acquaintance with the 
(Qur’an — a qualification indispensable in his voca- 
tion, The private letters of this personage do not 
appear to difler in their religious expressions trom 
those of professed monotheists. 

Until some discovery is made of genuine works 
belonging to the sect, their origin and tenets must 
remain obscure. A certain amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim accounts by the number of 
Syriac words which they contain ; and it is notice- 
able that some Muslims call them *Chaldscan8’ 
and others 'Chasduians’ (so Fakhr al-din Razi, 
t 606 [1209]), which perhaps was a title that they 
assumed. The polemic put in the Qur’an (vi. 74- 
83) into the mouth of Abraham, who endeavours to 
convert his father from the worship of idols, and 
himself repudiates the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, bears a curious likeness to that which 
ShahrastanI ascribes to the * Hanifs ’ in their reply 
to the Harranian Sabi’ans. 

LrmiATUEB.— Besides Cbwolsohn's work mentioned above, 
there is text and tr. of the extract from Gh&yat al-Hakim bv 
Doxy and de Goeje, in the AoUt du sixiitae Congrts de$ Ori- 
sntalisUs, Leyden, 1888, ii. 2860. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

HARTMANN.— See Pessimism and Optimism. 

HARVEST. — The ceremonies and observances 
of primitive races before, during, or after harvest 
belong to a group of customs which hav^athered 
round the critical seasons of the year. The exact 
date at which such celebrations or ritualistic 
observances are carried out varies according to the 
character of the community. Among tribes whose 
chief occupation is hunting, the opening of the 
hunting season will, as a rule, be found to b€ 
marked by a ceremony which has for its object to 
secure a plentiful supply of game and the success 
of the hunters. In agriculture, the most critical 
season to the primitive mind is the time of sowing 
This period oi the year is marked by magical rites 
and practices intended to ensure tne growth and 
fertility of the crop. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence the course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil consequences 
of untoward conditions, such as an inadequate 
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rainfall. ^ Harvest observances, though in their 
most obvious aspect in a civilized community they 
celebrate only the turn of the year and the fruition 
of the labours of the preceding inontlis, deiJcnd, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles as the 
rites of the earlier stages ; and consequently the 
harvest is not simply an occasion for rejoicing, but 
a time at which natural forces have still to be 
propitiated. 

Taking harvest rites as a whole, the essential 
elements resolve themselves into three: (1) pro- 
pitiatory rites ; (2) observances to secure fertility ; 
(3) communion, and the offering of firstfruits. 
usually accompanied or followed closely by a feast, 
a period of licence or rejoicing, which in the course 
of development tends to become simply a celebra- 
tion of the end of the labours of the year. These 
elements do not necessarily all appear in all harvest 
practices, nor are they always clearly distinguish- 
able. A rite may exhibit features which would 
justify its classification under more than one head. 

z. Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest. — At a stage of belief which attributes 
a soul or spirit to objects both animate and in- 
animate, the act of destruction involved in pluck- 
ing fruit or killing an animal for human consump- 
tion is one of peculiar danger. In both cases the 
spirits of the animal or vegetable world must be 
propitiated to avert the evil which would otherwise 
mevitably follow assimilation. In the case of corn, 
which impresses the mind merely by the regularity 
of its growth and the effect of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is intensified by the fact of human 
interference with the course of Nature in cultural 
operations, as well as by the organized and pro- 
longed effort required to secure the crop. This 
deduction from the general character of religious 
beliefs among primitive people is fully borne out 
by their practices at the opening of the harvest. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, the reaper, after cutting the 
first few blades of corn, atoned for the impiety of his act by 
beating his breast and uttering the lament which the Greeks 
called MaWpwe (Herod, ii. 79) ; in Greece, Just as the death of 
vegetation was bewailed in the Linus song, a song was 
sung over the corn-stack (*IovAov), and in Batjyioriia the death 
of Tammuz (obviously, from the legend, a personification of the 
oom) was bewailed by the women. The feast of Demeter Chloe, 
which was held at Athens on the sixth of Thargelion, at about 
the time when the corn was ripe, was a solemn feast of purifica- 
tion and of mortifleationj and probably was originally the feast 
of atonement and propitiation before the gathering of the 
harvest (L. R. Farnell, C6S, Oxford, 189tt-19U9, iii. 34). The 
Nandi woman, when she goes with her daughters to pluck the 
first ears of eleusine grain in her plantation, is actuated by the 
same motive : the plucking is a solemn function with a regular 
ritual, and the crop as a whole can be gathered only when the 
corn has been accepted by the spirits (A. 0. Hollis, The Ifaruii, 
Oxford. 1909, p. 46). 

Among the Thangkuls of Manipur, no work other than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first genna^ 
or tabu period, which follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
group of the same district, a genna lasting for four days is 
observed at the beginning of the harvest (T. 0. Hodson, The 
JSaga Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, p. 107 ff.). Any action 
which might prove prejudicial to the crops is thus prevented. 
A ritual must be observed at the time of plucking the first 
fruit or seed, before the real harvest liegins, to secure a plentiful 
crop and to avoid offence to the spirits (see art. Firbtpki’its). 

Another indication of the sacrosanct character of the crop is 
that the first sheaf is sometimes cut by some one specially 
designated. In Ceylon, among the Burghers, the first sheaf is 
cut by a Kurumba, a man belonging to a tril)e whose members 
are looked upon as magicians. Among the Kurgs of Southern 
India, the man who has to cut the first blades of corn is chosen 
bv an astrologer, and in the ceremony which follows he is not 
allowed to mix with other members of the tribe until the loaf 
made from the grain of the blades he has cut has been eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, the first corn was cut by the vicar, 
and from this corn the bread for the communion was made. 

(1) The *com'Spiritf — Customb connected with 
the gathering of the harvest and the threshing of 
the corn which are practised, or were practised 
until recently, among the European peasantry 
point to the survival of a belief in a spirit immanent 
in the corn, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of this belief is aflSrmed by the 
epithets * corn -mother.' ‘pea-mother,' and ‘rye- 


mother,* according to the nature of the crops. In 
Lithuania it was believed that an old woman sat 
among the com ; both in Germany and in Poland, 
children were warned against entering the cornfields 
or treading down the corn because of the ‘ curn- 
mother.’ I’lie ‘ corn-mother ' is someiinies identified 
with Desth. and the children are warned against 
entering the cornfield because ‘ Death sits among 
the corn * ; the last slieaf is sometimes known as 
‘ the Dead One,' and in a children's game played 
in Transylvania Death is representetl by a child 
dressed in maize leaves. At Dinkelsbuhlin Bavaria^ 
the corn- mother was said to punish the famier for 
his sins by giving him a bad harvest. 

The precise character of the beliefs is still more 
clearly indicated by customs followed at various 
rtages of the work. The spirit is supposed to reside 
in the last sheaf of com, the object of the reapers or 
threshers being to drive it away or catch it. In 
Hanover, the reapers beat the last com with sticks 
until all the grain has fallen from the stalks, when 
the corn-spirit is said to have gone. A more 
common practice is to make the last blades of oom 
into a doll — the * corn -mother.' At Dantzig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon. Fre- 
quently the doll is dressed in women's clothes, as 
in Holstein. When the ‘ corn-siiirit' is conceived 
as an old woman, the doll is made by one of the 
elder women, but when the corn-spirit is thought 
to be young, a ‘ maiden,' the task usually falls to 
the lot of a young girl. This presents an analogy 
to the Mexican belief that the corn-spirit aged as 
the crops grew and approached maturity : victims 
of appropriate age were offered at dill'erciit seasons, 
varying from ^oung children at the first growth to 
old men sacrificed at harvest time. 

At Bruck in Styria, the ideas of youth and age 
were combined. The doll w'as appropriately bound, 
usually by the oldest married woman uiiuer fifty- 
five in the village, but the finest ears of this sheaf 
were plucked out to make a wreath for the 
prettiest girl, who carried it to the farmer. The 
‘corn-mother' was either placed in the ham at 
once or carried on a pole behind the girl who 
took the wreath to the farmer, and then placed 
on a pile of wood to form the centre of the harvest 
supjier and dance ; it was afterwards hung up 
in the barn until the threshing was over. Some- 
times the man who cut the last blades of com 
from which the doll was made was wrapped up 
in the corn-mother and carried round the village 
by the other reapers. The wreath was dedicated 
in church on the following Sunday, and at Easter 
the grain was rubbed out by a seven year old girl 
and scattered among the youim corn, while the 
straw was given to the cattle at Christma.s to make 
them thrive. 

The customs described present, on analysis, 
several elements which are closely akin to the 
animistic beliefs of more primitive races. Briefly, 
these elements niaj^ be stated to be : (a) the 
immanence of a spirit in the crop and especially 
in the last corn cut, to which material expression 
is frequently given by an emblem or figure, usually 
human ; (6) the conception of maturity in the corn- 
spirit, accompanied, however, by a parallel con- 
ception of youth ; (c) the idea of sympathetic 
connexion in the performers of certain rites, shown, 
for in.stance, by the age of the binder of the doll 
and the wearer of the wreath ; (rf) the sacrosanct 
character of the act of cutting the last blades 
of corn, the reajier being sometimes identified 
with the corn, sometimes treated as though 
guilty of a crime ; (e) the vitality of the corn 
spirit, as signified by the preservation of iU 
iimt«rial representation, which ensures fertility in 
the future when given in part to the cattle and 
in part mixed with the crop of the following year. 
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The ritual of Osiris and Isis in ancient Egypt 
and the myth on which it was based, as well as the 
epithets Mdicat/m, Te\€cr*f>6poSy Ka/>iro06pof, applied 
in Greece to Gaia, and Kapiro^dpos, MeydXaprof 
(* goddess of the great loaf’), and XXdi; (*the 
verdure to Denieter, whose name, it is suggested, 
means ‘barley- or spelt-mother’ (Ai;=r^ or Zeid), 
and the legends and ritual of worship of Gaia, 
Demeter, and Kore, seem to point to an earlier 
belief, in which these deities were identified with 
the com in the same manner as the ‘corn-spirit* 
of more primitive races— a phase in a general 
belief in a vegetation-spirit out of which grew the 
worship of Adonis, Attis, and Dionysus, as well as 
of the deities more specificallj connected with the 
corn (see GB^ ii. ; and CGS iii. chs. i.-ii.). 

(2) Variotts forms in which the com-spirit is 
conr.eived , — 

Among the Slavs, the last sheaf is known as the * Wheat- 
moll ler, the * Rye-niolher,’ the *Oat8-tnother,' the ‘Barley- 
mother,’ etc. At Westerhiisen in Saxony, the last com cut is 
made into the shape of a woman and decked in ribbons and 
cloth. In the district of Tarnow in Galicia, while known by the 
same name, it is made into the form of a wreath. In Auxerre 
in France, the last sheaf is known as the ' Mother of the Wheat,* 
etc., and is left standing in the field until the last w'aggon is 
ahnut to go home. It is then made into a doll and dressed in 
clothes belonging to the tarmer, a branch is stuck in its breast, 
and it is set in the middle of the floor at the dance in the 
evening. At Osnabriick. the last sheaf is known as the * Harvest 
Mother.' In Erfurt, a very heavy sheaf, but not necessarily 
the last, is known as the ‘Great Mother.* In Elast Prussia, 
the sheaf is known as the ' Grandmother.* Near Belfast, the 
last sheaf is known as the ‘Granny,* its special character 
being shown, as is not infreo^uently the case, not merely 
by a name being given to it, nut also by a special manner 
of cutting : the reapers stand a little distance away, and cut 
the corn by throw'ing their hooks at it. In Pembrokeshire, the 
same method of cutting is followed. At Altisheim in Swabia, 
all the reapers stand before the last strip of corn and all cut 
together. 

In some parts of England, the last sheaf was known as the 
‘Kera baby.’ The name given to it in the North Riding of 
Torkshire was the ‘Mell sheaf,' while in Kent it was known as 
the ' Ivy Girl.* In many places in Scotland it was known as 
the ' Maiden,* and was usually decked with ribljons ; it was also 
known as the ‘Carlin* or * Carline,’ i.e. the ‘old woman,* 
especialb where it was cub after Hallowmas. If cut before 
sunset, it was more usually known as the ‘ maiden ' ; while, if 
cut after, it was called the ‘witch.’ Another name commonly 
used both in Scotland and in German v is the ‘ Oats-bride * or 
‘ Wheat-bride. ’ In Germany, an * Oats-bridegroom ’ and ‘ Oats- 
bride * are sometimes fashioned with garments of straw ; these 
garments are then plucked from them straw by straw ‘till 
they stand as bare as a stubble field’ (Frazer, Gfl 2 ii. igfl). 
In Silesia, the male and female puppets were conducted to the 
farm house with all the ceremony of a wedding procession. 

This method of personification of the crop was not confined 
to the European peasantry. It is recorded of the ancient 
Peruvians that they took a portion of the most fruitful of the 
maize and put it in their granaries. This was dressed up in new 
ganiients and known as the * mother of the maize ’ (Acosta, 
Ifat. and Moral Hist, of the indies [Hakluyt Soc,, 1880], ii. 374). 
In the Panjab, a specially fine cotton plant is selected, which is 
known as the ‘mother-cotton,’ and anointed with buttermilk 
and rice-water. The Malays, the Dayaks, and the Karens of 
Burma, at harvest time, perform rites to secure the ‘soul of 
the rice,’ and thus ensure the fertility of the crops. Among the 
Dayaks, the chief priest goes through a performance with a 
bundle of charms in hie hand; while gazing In the air, he 
makes a rush at some invisible object ; and then, when he shakes 
his charms over a cloth, a tew grains of rice fall into It which 
are oarefully folded up and placed on an altar specially 
prepared. Among the Minangkabau of Sumatra, Saning Sari, 
the goddess of the rice, is represented by stalks known as the 
* mother of the rice,' grown from special grain, which has been 
planted and harvested with special ceremonies, and cut only 
after the flrstfruits have been eaten in a festal meal. The rice- 
mother is fetched home in a neatly worked bag and under an 
umbrella by persons in ga.V attire, and placed in the barn. In 
the Malay Peninsula, tne ‘ rloe-mothcr ’ and her ‘child’ are 
rraresented by sheaves or bundles of ears in the harvest field 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic^ London, 1900, p, 226 f.). The 
‘bride 'and ‘ bridegroom ' of Silesia find their parallel in Java, 
where the priest picks out a number of ears, ties them together, 
smears tliein with ointment, and adorns them with flowers. 
When the harvest is being carried in, they are provided with a 
bridal chamber in the barn. 

In these customs the last sheaf has appeared as 
a human being. It is not infrequently described 
as an animal. 

In Germany, when the wind makes the com wave, it is said 
to be a * wolf in the com.' The children are told that the ‘ry'e- 
wolf* will eat them up. The wolf is also said to he in the last 


sheaf. Near Cologne, the last sheaf was made op in the fonn 
of a wolf, and was kept In the bam until the whole crop had 
been threshed. At Wanzleben, the wolf was driven out of the 
com with the last strokes of the flail. Both in Austria and in 
Germany a cock was sometimes hidden under the last sheaf, 
and the man who caught it could keep it. In Hungary and 
Poland, a live cook was sometimes buried in the ground, and 
ite head struck off with the scythe. In Galloway, 'the hare* 
was cut by the reapers throwing their hooks. In Prussia, 
Sweden, Holland, and France, the reaper who out the last sheaf 
was said to kill the hare, while near Kiel the animal was the 
cat, or, near Grunberg, the tom cat. At Straiibing, horns were 
stuck in the sheaf to represent a ‘ homed goat,’ while sometimes 
a live goat was brought on the field, chased by the reapers, 
and killed by the farmer, as at Grenoble. In the district of 
Bunziau, the last sheaf was made up in the form of an ox or 
cow, stuffed with tow, and wrapped in com ears. In Bohemia, 
a sheaf in human form was called the ‘ buffalo bull.’ ^ also 
the name *cow’ is given to the last sheaf in Swabia and in 
Switzerland. An ox is killed on the field in parts of France, 
and on the threshing-floor the lost stroke of the flail ‘ kills the 
bull.* Among other animal forms taken by the last sheaf, or 
connected with harvest beliefs, may be mentioned the horse or 
mare, which appears at Stuttgart and in Shropshire ; the <]iiail, 
in Normandy ; the fox, in Poitou ; and the pig and sow, in 
Swabia, llpi)er Bavaria, and other parts of Germany. 

(3) Connexum between the last sheaf and the 
reaper. — Reference hoR already been made to the 
cuBtoin whereby the last isheaf in bound or made 
into the form of a puppet by a woman of an age 
annropriate to the conception that it represents an 
old or young woman. By an extension of the 
custom, the person who performs the oltice is 
frequently known by the same name as the doll, 
or is sjiecially identified with it. 

In East Prussia, the reaper who cuts the last blades is said to 
‘get the grandmother’ In Swabia at Altisheim the man who 
makes the last stroke when the last strip of corn is cut hy all 
together is said to ‘have the old woman.* The sanje asMimila- 
tion of the sheaf and the reaper takes place where the sheaf is 
known by the name of an animal, and in numerous instances 
the reaper is said to ' have the dog,’ the ‘ pig,’ etc. At Neusaass 
(Weiit Prussia), both the last sheaf and the reaper who outs it 
are called the 'old woman.’ At HnrnkanipcCWest Prussia), on 
the other hand, the last sheaf is known by the name of any one 
who lagged behind in his or her work. At Coburg it is believed 
that to cut the last sheaf entails marrying an old w'oman or 
old man within the year. Where the last sheaf is thought to 
embody youth, it is sometimes believed that the woman who 
cuts it will have a child within the year. Brand records (Pop. 
iint., ed. W. 0. Hazlitt, London, 1905, s.v. ‘ Harvest *) that in 
the north of England both the girl who cuts the last sheaf and 
the sheaf itself, which is decked out with ribixins and carried 
home with great rejoicing on the last waggon, are called the 
‘Harvest Queen.’ The 'wheat bride’ of Muglitz in Moravia 
cuts the last sheaf and wears the ears ; it is said that she will 
be married within the year. In the ceremonies of the Mandans 
and Hidatsa of North America, at the maize harvest, the 
' old woman ’ who looks after the crops is represented by old 
women who dance with ears of maize in their hands. 

The identification i» made still more complete 
when a man or woman, usually the reaper or binder 
of the last sheaf, is not only made the subject of 
derision, but is wrapped up in the last sheaf. The 
explanation of this may be found in the belief that, 
when the spirit is beaten out of the last standing 
blades of corn, it enters into one of the bystanders. 
The rough horse-play of the harvest field thus 
embodies one of the most primitive forms of belief, 
viz. that anything coming into contact with what is 
filled with a mysterious ‘ power ’ and is therefore 
tabu will itself be filled with that ‘power’ and 
likewise become tabu. 

At NeusaasR, the ‘old woman,* which Is dressed up with hat, 
ribbons, and Jacket, and the woman who gets it, i.e. the binder 
of the last sheaf, are carried home together ; so also at Hermsdorf 
in Silesia. In Poland, the woman who bound the last sheaf was 
wrapped up in it and carried home ; she eat in the sheaf through- 
out the supper and dance, and, as was common in many distriets, 
was known by the name given to the sheaf— in this case baba 
—throughout the following year. 

Similar customs appear in the practices attend* 
ant on threshing the com. 

In Bavaria, the last sheaf threshed was known as the * old 
woman,’ and some person was dressed up in the last straw 
carted, and carried through the village. The practice of La 
Vend6e shows the almost complete identifloatlon of a person 
and the corn. There, the farmer’s wife was tied up in a sheet 
with the last sheaf and carried to the threshing machine, under 
which she was pushed with the corn. She was then pulled out 
and tossed in the sheet— an obvious simulation of winnowing. 
Sometimes, in Lithuania, corn is threshed on the bock of a man 
who lies <V»wa under the last sheaf. At Wanzleben, after the 
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irotf has been driven out by the last stroke of the flail, a man 
la led through the village with a chain round his neck, as though 
he were the wolf caught in escaping. In Poland, a man in a 
wolf's skin is led about in a sinular manner at Christinas. 

The practice of carrying a live cock, pig, or ox 
on the Harvest field is another phase of the trans- 
ference of the spirit of the com to a material 
object. 

2 . Fertility charms. — The importance of an 
adequate rainfall for the proper growth and 
nourishment of the crops being so great, it is not 
surprising to find that mar.y of the customs con- 
nected with the harvest should appear to have 
as their object the securing of such a rainfall by 
means of sympathetic magic. The custom of 
drenching the corn-mother with water as it was 
carried home is an instance of such a rain charm. 

In Neunaass, both the sheaf and the reaper who cut it, when 
brought home together, were drenched with water. In Poland, 
the woman known as the baba was drenched as she was carried 
home. Sometimes men were stationed behind the farm-gales 
with pails of water ready for the home-coming. In Rutland- 
shire, where children were carried on the last cartload of the 
bean harvest, a regular pitched battle with water and apples 
was fought between the maidservants and the men, from the 
gates of the farm until the waggon came to rest in the bean- 
yard (Brand, loe. cit.). In Bulgaria, the corn etllgy was thrown 
into the river after it had l)eeTi carried round the village. In 
Oarinthia, the man who has been wrapped in straw to personate 
the corn -mother on the threshing-floor is rolled in a brook. 
The 'gardens of Adonis,* the small bowls of sprouting grain 
which the Athenian women planted and tended with special 
care for eight days at the time of the springing of the corn 
— a practice intended to secure the fertility of the crop by 
sympathetic mano — were thrown into the river to ensure rain. 

Frazer [GB^ ii. 225) suggests that the throwing 
of the corn-mother into the river may be a sur- 
vival of the practice of throwing the body of a 
human victim into a river, just as the custom of 
burning the ‘ Ceres ’ at Auxerre after the harvest 
dance and of burning the corn -mother in Bulgaria 
and scattering the ashes recalls the practice in 
Egypt of burning a human victim and scattering 
his ashes on the fields to secure the fertility of the 
erops. 

Many customs are intended to secure a plentiful 
crop in the following year. 

In Westphalia, the 'harvest-mother* sheaf is made heavy 
with stones, in the hope that all Ibe sheaves in the next year 
will be equally heavy. At Alt-Pillau, eight or nine sheaves are 
bound U)gether to make one huge sheaf. In Scotland, in the 
Isle of Lewis, the ‘ old wife ’ is dressed up, her dress including 
an apron tucked up to make a pocket, which is stuffed with 
breaa and cheese and a sickle. 

Frequently it is believed that the same object 
will be attained by preserving the material em- 
bodiment of the corn-spirit^the ‘ hag,’ * old 
woman,’ or ‘corn-baby’ — throughout the year. 

In Pembrokeshire, the * hag * is carried home by one of the 
reapers ; the other reapers handle him roughly, throwing water 
at him. If he is successful in carrying the ‘hag’ to the farm 
dry, the farmer pays a small fine, and the ‘ hag * is kept in the 
farm until the next year. The ‘ Kern-baby ' in England is kept 
In the farm -parlour for the rest of the year. At BuUiuhidder, 
in Scotland, the ‘ maiden ’ is kept in the house until the next 
' maiden ’ is brought in. Near Cologne, where the last sheaf 
is known as the ‘ wolf,’ the wolf is supposed to be at the farm 
throughout the year. 

The corn-spirit is supposed to live throughout 
the year ; and the practice of mixing part of the 
grain from the * corn -maiden ’ with the seed en- 
sures the [iresence of the spirit in the crop of tlie 
following year. 

On the Styrian farm, the wreath which formed part of the last 
•heaf and has been kept through the winter is scattered among 
the springing crops in the following year ; its influence on the 
wellbeing of all forms of life is shown by the straw being placed 
in the manger of the catt le at Christmas. In Tarnow, in Galicia, 
the wreath is mixed v^ ith the seed corn. In the north of 
flcotland, the 'maiden’ was given to the <»ttle on Christmas 
morning, at Balquhidder to a mare in foal, or the oldest cow. 
On Islay, the ' old wife * is kept throughout the winter. When 
the men first go out to plough in the spring, they carry the 
grain taken from her in their pockets, and ^ their 

horses to eat, in order to secure a good harvest. The marriage 
procession in Silesia is obviously intended to bear on future 
fertility. The Zapoteoe, after keeping the maize sheaf through 
the winter, buried it In the fields from seed tinie to harvest 
to quicken growth. The old Prussians suroended a goat skin 
to toe field from sowing time to harvest to supenntend the 


growing of the com ; in Upper Bavaria the last sheaf is called 
the 'goat.' In the course of the maize harvest dance of the 
i Akikuyu, in which all the performers were dressed in maize 
leaves, a small image of dried clay was unwrapped from banana 
leaves and held at the level of the face by an old man for 
adoration. It was then put away in its usual re8tlng-plai:e-^ 
a store of flour (W. 8. and K. Routledge, With a Prehistorie 
PeojiU^ London, 1910, p. 188). At the close of the Nandi 
harvest ceremony, after the old men have eaten a pregnant 
goat, the w'omen take two pebbles from the nearest water, one 
of which is kept throughout '^he year in the water Jars and the 
other in tbe granaries. In the Malay Peninsula, where the ' rioe- 
child ' and the ‘ rioe-molhcr * appear together, the * child * is kept 
to he mixed with the seed in the following year. The Chains 
of Binh-Thuan, Indo- China, keep three ears of corn to form 
three furrows in the ‘ field of secret tillage * in the following 
year. A custom which bears some analogy to the * child * or 
'rice-mother* of the Malays appears in Normandy, where a 
email slieaf is wrapped up inside the big one. In West Prussia, 
a simulated birth takes place on the field. With this may be 
c>sm>>ared the legend in Greek mythology of the intercourse of 
Peiaeter and lumon in a corn-field, whi<‘ii resulted in the birth 
of I'iouios. At Dijon, where ‘ Death ’ outs the last ears of com 
and slaughters an ox, part of tlie ox is eaten at the harvest 
8U]>per, and part is pickled to be eaten on the first day of 
spring. In Berry, toe oorn-spirit is born on the field as a 
cow-calf. 

On the other hand, toe ' hag * is sometimes passed to other 
farina In some parts of Pembrokeshire, after the ‘ hag * had 
been cut by the reapers throwing their sickles at it, it was 
taken, usually by the ploughman, to the field of a neighbour, 
where the work was still in progress, and thrown at the fore- 
man from behind a hedge. The plou^^hman immediately ran 
awav, pursued by the reapers working in the field. In parts of 
Scotland both an ' old wife ' and a ‘ maiden ’ were cut. According 
to one account, this was the result of a competition between two 
sets of reapers, those who finished first getting the 'maiden,' 
while the others got the ‘caiiloach’ or 'hag.' According to 
another account, the competition was betw'een neighbouring 
crofters, the ' caUleach ’ being passed on from farm to farm and 
retained by the farmer whose harvest was completed last. In 
North Uist the * cailleach * was put overnight among the stand- 
ing com of lazy crofters. The same custom was followed In 
threshing ; t.g., in Thuringia, when the corn had been threshed, 
the last sheaf was taken to a farm where the threshing was 
still unfinished. 

Sacrifice and fertility, —It appears that cutting 
or binding the last slieaf entails certain penalties, 
while the farmer who finishes his harvest later 
than his neighbours is in some districts penalized 
with the custody of the *hag.* The obvious ex- 
jilanation is that the consequences are decreed by 
rustic wit for lack of dexterity. On the other 
hand, the close identification of the last sheaf and 
the reaper, when viewed in the light of other 
practices, suggests a less obvious reason. In the 
Komsdal and in other parts of Norway, when 
all the hay has been cut, the ‘old hay-man’ ia 
said to have been killed. In Bavaria, the reaper 
'who cuts the last sheaf is said to have killed the 
‘ old man.’ In Lithuania, ‘ Boba’s head is cut off.* 
Sometimes a straw pygmy is put under the last 
sheaf, and the ‘old woman is struck dead.* A 
stranger who crosses the field is pursued and tied 
with straw -hands, and must pay a ransom before 
he is released, or the farmer himself may be bound 
when he enters the field. In Mecklenburg, the 
reapers advance in a body towards the farmer, 
sliouting and sharpening tneir scythes as if pre- 
paring for a sacrifice ; and so also on the thresh- 
ing-floor. At Wiedingharde, in Schleswig, any 
stranger on the threshing-floor is nearly throttled 
with the flail, which is put round his neck as if he 
were a sheaf of com. 

The custom of human sacrifice to secure the 
fertility of the crops appears to have been wide- 
spread. In the earlier stages of the practice the 
victim appears to have been regarded as the 
embodiment of the corn-spirit. This must be held 
to be the reason for scattering his ashes on the 
field, or throwing his body in the river ; while the 
solemn feasts at which the victim’s body was eaten 
by the ancient Mexicans lend support to the view 
that they also believed that by partaking of the 
body of the com -spirit they ensured a good harvest. 
It has been conjectured that the head -hunting 
practices of the N&gas of Manipur, and their 
custom of setting up a straw figure at which they 
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■boot with arrowR at certain times, may he con- 
nected with agriculture. When the figure is hit, 
the one who hits it in the head, it is said, will take 
a head, but the one who hits it in the stomach will 
have good crops (T. C. Hodson, 119). The con- 
nexion between human sacrifice and fertility is 
also shown in the custom of the Indians of Guaya- 
quil of scattering human blood on the fields at the 
time of sowing, while at the Mexican harvest a 
criminal was crushed between two falling stones 
when the firstfruits were offered. The Mexicans, 
as already stated, offered a series of sacrifices to 
make the maize thrive, culminating in the sacrifice 
of an old man at harvest time. Among the 
Pawnees and Sioux, human sacrifice was offered 
in the spring; and, in one case described among 
the latter, after the heart of the victim had been 
eaten, the flesh was out in small pieces and scat- 
tered on the fields. 

IiMtances of human sacrifice to secure good crops are recorded 
In West Africa, at Benin, and among the Bechuanas and other 
races, usually in connexion with the sowing of the crops, or at 
the time of their early growth, to promote fertility. Among 
the Khonds, part of the victim was burled as an offering to the 
earth-goddess ; if the victim wept copiously, it was a sign of a 
plentiml fall of rain (S. 0. Macpherson, Memorials of Seroiee in 
India. London, 1865, p. 118). Among an agricultural tribe in 
Uganda, the sacrifices took place at about the time of the 
harvest. The Tshi offered a human victim at the yam harvest, I 
pouring his blood into a hole in the ground (A. B. Elllls, The 
Tnhi-epeaking PeopUe^ London, 1887, p. 230). 

Greek ritual and belief pmerve traces of human sacrifice in 
connexion with fertility. The legend of Aglauros casting herself 
down the precipice of the Acropolis, it has been suggested, may 
have arisen out of a misrepresentation of a primitive custom of 
easting an effigy of the vegetation spirit down a steep place. In 
a rite of Aglauros, later consecrated to Diomede, a human 
victim was sacrificed at the altar by the ephebi, A legend at 
Haliartos of the type of the story of Jephthah's daughter 
(Jg ll^V-) speaks of water springing up wherever the blood of 
the victim dripped {CGS iii. 19, 21). The ceremonial of the 
Bouphonia suggests the substitution of an ox for a human 
victim at a * firstfruits ' ceremony. 

Frazer ( 6 ri^* ii. 22211'.) su^^^ests that, when the 
European cuAtoms are considered in the light of 
the practices followed by primitive race.s, we are 
justified in concluding that it was the practice at 
one time in Europe to ofi'er a human sacrifice on 
the harvest field, the victim Ijeing identified with 
the corn-spirit. The penalty paid by the last reaper 
was death, as, he being nearest at the time the 
spirit was driven from the corn, it would be natural 
to conclude that it had entered into Iiis body. 

3 . Communion, harvest supper, firstfruits, and 
the seasonal festival. — It remains to consider the 
question of the harvest supper and the oti'ering of 
nrst fruits, w'hich are closely connected, although 
by no means identical. Attention has already 
been called to the custom that the * harvest 
maiden,’ in which a man or w'oman is sometimes 
wrapped, should be present at the dance or supper 
which usually follows the taking of the harvest. 

In La Vendee, the ' Oeres,’ before being torn to pieces and 
burnt, was the centre of the dance. In the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the ‘mell doll’ was present at the mell supper. In 
liewis, the farmers and reapers drink to *the one that nchied us 
with the harvest.’ At Dantzig, the ' old man ’ was carried to the 
supper, and a portion of ever^hing was given to him ; but this 
was eaten by the woman who bound the sheaf, had it as her 
partner at the supper and dance, and was known by the same 
name for the remainder of the year. 

The i^rescnce of the harvest figure at the supper, 
and the importance attached to it, suggest some- 
thing more than a mere feast of rejoicing at the 
successful completion of the years work. In- 
stances have already been quoted of the killing of 
an animal, such as a cock, a pig, or a bull, on the 
harvest field os an embodiment of the corn -spirit. 
The bodies of these animals were sometimes given 
to the reajier who killed or caught them ; some- 
times, especially in the case of a larger animal, its 
fiesh was eaten at the harvest supper, as in the 
case of the goat killed at Grenoble. 

At Dijon, thv ox killed on the harvest field was partly eaten 
at the supper, and partly pickled and kept until the spring. In 
Bavaria, the man who made the last stroke in threshing had to 


carry the pig to a neighbouring bam where the threshing WM 
still going on. He ran the risk of being beaten, hut at tbs 
harvest supper be received a number of dumplings in the form 
of pigs. 

From the numerous instances of eating the body 
of the slaughtered animal, bearing in mind their 
sjiecial relation to the harvest and the significance 
of other customs, it would not be unreasonable to 
conclude that the harvest supper is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of which the great festivals 
in Greece connected with the worship of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haloa (the threshing-uoor festival), 
and the Eleusinia were probably a development. 
Hippolytus {PhUosoph. v. 3) says that in the Mys- 
teries the Epoptse were shown the mystery of perfect 
revelation — a cut corn-stalk. 

The animistic beliefs which give rise to the con- 
ception of a com-spirit are evident when the com 
of the last sheaf provides the material for a cake 
in human form to be distributed among the mem- 
bers of the household or the harvesters, or when, as 
among the Aztecs, a human victim was identified 
with the god. When, however, special ceremony 
attaches to the eating of the new corn, either in 
fact or in symbol, the ritual, in the course of 
development, tends rather to be concerned mainly 
with averting the danger of breaking the tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the corn for the first 
time, or in propitiating or offering thanks to the 
spirits which might affect the crops adversely (see 
art. Firstfruits). 

The ritual and beliefs serve to bring out several 
points of interest in connexion with the harvest 
supper. ( 1 ) U is a survival or descendant of a 
solemn meal, {n) at which the spirit of the crops 
was present, or ( 6 ) for whicli the material repre- 
sentation of the corn-spirit furnished the food, or 
(c) with which human sacrifice was connected. 
( 2 ) It is not merely a feast of rejoicing after the 
harvest, but it is either a necessary antecedent to 
the harvest, or, when it follows or accompanies the 
harvest, it must precede the general use of the 
crops for ordinary consumption. (3) By a logical 
extension of idea the sacramental feast grows into 
an offering of firstfruits to the powers that preside 
over the crops. (4) The solemn ritual of the 
harvest meal is frequently accompanied or fol- 
lowed by a period of licence, in which the ordinary 
rules of conduct and respect for superiors are 
disregarded, or in which an inferior may even take 
the j)Tace and usurp tlie authority of liis superiors. 
On this point it may be recalled that these changes 
of personality and irregular conduct are frequently 
adopted for purposes of disguise, and that, even 
when such saturnalia are not the concomitants of 
ceremonies held at harvest time to drive away the 
spirits of the dead — as, for instance, is the case 
after the harvest among the Hos of Assam, and in 
the ‘ devil driving’ of the Hindu Kush tribes, when 
the evil spirits are exjielled from the granaries — 
the harvest is a critical period of the year when 
malign influences may be expected to be especially 
powerful. 

The harvest supper observances as a whole, 
taken in conjunction with the beliefs which under- 
lie other harvest customs, point to an origin in a 
belief that the crop is tabu, and that to cut it or 
eat it is a dangerous act, of which the risk can be 
averted only by the process — familiar in the prac- 
tices of magic— -of a solemn covenant based upon a 
communion in which that which is feared is brought 
into the closest relation with the one who is afra.id. 
In this case, by eating the material luanifestatioa 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
the primitive mind of the savage believes that ha 
becomes one with it and immune from its influence. 


LiTHRaTuaa.-— J. G. Fraxer, GB*. London, 1900, esp. ll. 168 S., 
also 6JJ*, pt. UT. (1911), ‘The Dying God,’ po. 20-26, pt. iv, 
(1907), * Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ p. 106 ff- *. W. Mannhardt, ilnl: 
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WaM- und FetdktUte, Berlin, 1877, also BaumkiUtvSy do. 1876, 
and JUythol. Forachungen, Strassburg, 1884 ; cf. also Literature 
at the end of art. FiBHTpauira. FaLLAIZE. 

^ASAN *ABDAL. — A village and ruins in the 
Attook District of the Panjab ; lat. 33* 48' N. ; 
long. 72* 44' E. ; forming part of the great city 
known to Greek and Homan authors as Taxila 
(Td^tXa), a close transcription of the l*ali or Prakrit 
name Takhasildy Skr. TaksaHldy ‘hewn rock or 
stone * (McCrindle, India as described by Ptolemy y 
liondon, 1885, p. 1 18 11“.). It takes its present name 
from that of a Muhammadan saint, Baba llasan 
'Abdal, who lived under Mirza Shahrukh, son ot 
Timur (Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 1867 “77, 
i. 239 ; Ain-i-Akbariy tr. Bloclimann and Jarrett, 
Calcutta, 1873-94, i. 616). The sanctity of the 
place — still a resort of considerable numbers of pil- 
grims--dates from early times. Hiuen Tsiang, the 
Buddhist pilgrim of the 7th cent. A.D., describes the 
tank of the Naga Baja, or snake-king, Elapatra, 
to which, when the people wanted rain or fine 
weather, they used to go in company with some 
Buddhist ascetics {samarm), and, snapping their 
fingers, invoked the aid of the Nftga, and at once 
obtained their wishes (Beal, Si-yu-ki, London, 1906, 
i. 137). The place seems originally to have owed 
its sanctity to a holy spring which gushes into the 
fountain of the modern saint. Hound this, as is 
common in India, a serpent-cult grew up, the Naga, 
or dragon, being supposed in particular to have 
control of the weather (Crooke, PR^, 1896, ii. 
128 If. ). The Buddhist legend was succeeded by a 
Br&hmanical version ; and that again by a Muham- 
madan story, of which the saint Baba wall is the 
hero ; finally, the Sikhs connected the site with a 
miracle of their guru, Nanak, who, coming to the 
place fatigued and thirsty, invoked Babawali for 
a cup of water. The saint, indignant at the pre- 
sumption of an unbeliever, flung at him a stone 
several tons in weight, which the guru caught in 
the air, leaving the impression of his fingers on it, 
which are visible to tins day. The whole series of 
legends is an interesting example of the manner in 
which a place, owing its sanctity to some natural 
feature, is adopted in turn by the followers of rival 
faiths. The importance of the jjlace in Buddhist 
times is shown oy a stupa and the remains of a 
temple discovered by Cunningham. 

Litbraturk.— A. Canningrham, Archmlogioal Reports, IL 
[1871J 136 ft. ; W. Moorcroft, Travels, London, 1841, il. 819. 

W. Crooke. 

HASAN AL-BASRl.-“Ha?an al-BasrI (Aba 
Sa'id) was born at Wadi M-Qura near Medina in 
A.H. 21 (A.D. 641-642), two years before the end of 
Omar’s khalifate, and died at Ba^ra in the month 
of Haiab, A.H. 110 (October-November, A.D. 728). 
Ibn al-Athir says that his age was then eighty- 
seven, in which case the date of his birth would be 
A.H. 23. Both his parents were originally slaves. 
His father, Yasar, was a native of Maisan in the 
neighbourhood of Ba§ra, was taken prisoner in 
A.H. 12, during the conquest of 'Iraq by Khalid 
ibn Walid, and became a freedman of one of the 
inhabitants of Medina—of Zaid ibn Thabit, the 
Prophet’s amanuensis, according to some authori- 
ties. Tabari (i. 2029, 1) states that the name of 
Hasan’s father was ^abib, and that he was a 
Christian, while al-Sha'rani {Jabaqat al-kubrdy 
i. 61. 13) declares that he was of Nubian extrac- 
tion. These statements are significant, in view of 
the great influence which Hasan and his pupils 
exerted on the early development of Muslim the- 
ology ; and it may be recalled that the famous 
Egyptian mystic, Dhu ’l-Nfin, who died in A.H. 
246 (A.D. 859--860), is said to have been the son of a 
Nubian slave. IJasan’s high reputation for ortho- 
doxy was possibly gained, as Dozy has suggested, 


at the expense of his pupils, who gave currency to 
his speculations. At any rate, he was in touch 
with all the religious movements of the period, 
and must have taken a leading part in the theo- 
logical controversies which were then agitating 
the Muhammadan world. We are expressly tola 
that he disputed on the subject of free will {qadar)^ 
but afterwards returned to the more orthodox 
doctrine (Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab cd-ma*drify ed. 
Wustenfeld, 1850, p. 225. 12). A commentary on 
the Qur'ftn is ascribed to him (Brockelniann, Gesch. 
der arab. Litteraiur, Leipzig, 1901, i. 67), and he is 
said to have explained the meaning of Apostolic 
Traditions, whereas the older generation were 
content with reciting them {Qiit aUquluby Cairo, 
A.H. 1310, i. 147, line 6 from foot). 

Whatever may be thought of the well-known 
story which attributes the origin of the Mu'tazilite 
school to a difl'ereiice of opinion between the master 
and one of his pupils — Wa§il ibn *Ata or'Ainr ibn 
*Ubaid — there can be little doubt that in ^asan’s 
circle the dogmas of Islam were freely discussed 
and expounded ; it was this freedom that caused 
his activity as a teacher to have such fruitful re- 
sults. But if, in fostering the spirit of inquiry, he 
overstepped the limits of traditional authority, 
the sayings and anecdotes recorded by his bio- 
graphers sTiow that his religion was intensely real. 
His ordinary demeanour was that of a man under 
sentence of dcatli, and he looked as though hell 
had been created for him alone. Like many of 
his fellow - Muslims, both men and women, he 
found in asceticism the only means of escape from 
the wrath to come. No man, in his opinion, de- 
served the name of theologian {faqik) unless he 
had renounced the present world and fixed all his 
desires upon the future life, Muslim asceticism 
soon developed mystical tendencies, and Bo<8an 
seems to have gone some distance in this direction. 
It is asserted that he was the first pioneer of 
mystical science in Islam, and that he maile it a sub- 
ject of discussion, and explained its ideas in terms 
that were not used by any of his contemporaries 
{Qiit al-quluh, i. 150. 2). He was the founder of 
the Basrite school of mystics, who maintained that 
the knowledge which, according to a maxim of the 
Prophet, it behoves every Muslim to seek consists 
in knowledge of the hoart, and in a scrupulous 
examination of the thoughts that enter it, so as 
to discern whether they are spiritual or sensual, 
intuitive or intellectual {ib. i. 129. 16). Prayer- 
meetings {majdlis al-dhikr) were held in his 
house at Ba^ra (ib. i. 148. 18). Those who 


attended them were persons inclined to quietism, 
interested in communicating to one anotlier their 
spiritual experiences, in studying the Qur’&n 
together, and in conversing about religious ques- 
tions. While it is easy to believe that llasan, as 
Qiishair! and other Safi writers mention, attached 
more value to inward piety and humility than to 
outward acts of devotion, like fasting and prayer, 
there is no evidence that he was a l^ufi in the full 
sense of the word. He was driven to righteous- 
ness by the goad of fear, not drawn, as the true 
mystic always is, by a spontaneous and irresistible 
rapture of Divine love. His character appears in 
a legend told by 'Attar in the Tadhkirat af- 
Auliyaied. Nicholson, 1905-07, i. 67. 17). 'Utba 
al-Ghulam, one of his disciples, had crossed a river 
on foot, while Qasan himself remained on dry land, 
amazed and powerless to follow. Qasan asked 
him how he was able to work such miracles. * For 
thirty years, "Utba replied, ‘ thou hast done what 
God commands, but 1 have done what He desires.* 

LrrSRATURB. — Besides the references mentioned in the 
article: Ibn Khallikin, tr. de Slane, Paris, 1848-71, i. 870; 
Kaahf tr. Nicliolson, London, 1011, p. 861.; A. voa 
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riglamisme, tr. V. Ohauvin, Leyden, 1870, pp. 201-204, 819- 
820; R. A. Nicholson, A Literary BUtory of tiie Arabe^ 
London, 1907, pp. 225-227. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

HASID^ANS, HASIDISM. — The Hasi- 
dseans (Xaffidahi or *Aai5al(H, from ileb. on*pn, 
ftdsidim, plur. of Tpp, /^std, * pious *) were the pre- 
cursors of the Pharisees. The names of the two 
religious parties have practically the same mean- 
ing ; Att^fa = ‘ j)ietist,’ and ‘ Pharisee ’ (ehip, pdrush, 

‘ separated ’) means * separatist. ’ During the period 
of the Seleucidte in Palestine the Uasidteans were 
the enemies of Hellenism, and opposed the intro- 
duction of Greek ideas and manners into Israel. 
As shown by the name they bear, they were an 
exclusively religious party ; they were rigid 
zealots ; tney formed an association, a company of 
rigorists. In reality they were the descendants of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, who expelled the foreign 
wives ; they continued the tradition of the Scribes. 

As far as the meagre information we possess con- 
cerning them enables us to judge, the Hasidieans 
did not ditter essentially from the IScrilKjs. They 
were men completely cTevoted to the Law (iras 6 
iKovaia^djuLctfos Ttf> even so far as to take up 

arms in its defence when it was threatened by | 
sinners and lawless men (1 Mac 2^*^^); but, as 
soon as peace was restored, they threw aside their I 
weapons, as their hands were better suited to 
handle the sacred scrolls than to light with the 
sword. 

According to 1 Mac., the Hasidseans played 
only a very minor part in the Maccabaean wars. 
The events which t<iok place in Palestine at the 
bemnning of the national revolt against the 
Seleucidie show this very plainly. The high priest 
Menelaus, who had been put to deatli in 163 u.C. 
by command of Antiochus v. Eupator, was suc- 
ceeded by Alcinius {’‘AXki/j.os, ^IdKci/xos, D'p;, 

y&qtm), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
belong to the ruling branch of the Onias family. 
Josephus {Ant. XX. x.) tells us that Antiochus 
Eupator nominated Alcinius chief priest in 162. 
According to I Mac., when Demetrius Soter de- 
throned Antioclms Eupator, Alcinius came to him 
ohering his services against the patriotic Jews who 
were trying to shake oil the Syrian yoke. The king, 
we are told, entru.sted him, along with his general 
Bacchides, with the nacilication of Judaea, and at 
the same time raised him to the high priesthood 
(1 Mac 7®"*). It is at the time of thus mission that 
the part taken by the Hasida^ans appears clearly. 
The comparative study of parallel fragments from 
the first and second Books of Maccabees sheds clear 
light on their attitude in the national revolt. 

If we had only the account in 2 Mac., we should 
be left in no doubt that the Hasidceans took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obvious errors con- 
tained in the narrative. It is there stated that 

‘being called by Demetrius [Soter] into a meeting of his council 
and asked how the Jews stood affected and what they puri»osed 
he [Alcimus] answered thereunto ; “ Those of the Jews that be 
called Hasidteans, whose leader is Judas Maccabasus, keep up 
war, and are seditious, not suffering the kingdom to find tram 
^illity (2 Mac 

Thus, according to this account, the Haaideeans 
were under the command of Judas Maccabaeus, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mac., on the other hand, the Hasidajans are 
the peace party ; it was to obtain peace that they 
sought Bacchides and Alcimus, tiie deputies of 
King Demetrius. This is how the author describes 
that mission : 

‘ And there were gathered together unto Alcimus and Bao- 
chides a company of scribes to seek for Justice ((K^irrvtreu. SCkoui), 
And the Haaidteaus were the first among the children of Israel 
that soughi peace of them ; for they said, “ One that is a priest 
of the seed of Aaron is come with the forces, and be whl do 
ris no wrong”’ (1 Mac 7i*'M). 

The Hasidteans, then, were not the instigators of 
the war. In reply to their request for peace, the 


royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex- 
ample, had sixty of them put to death. Thus, 
according to 1 Mac., the Hasidteans, grouped round 
the Scribes (from whom the Pharisees also spring), 
form an independent party, acting in opposition 
to Judas Maccabseus and his followers, as they 
acknowledge Alcimus not only as high priest but 
as the lawful representative of Syrian authority. 

From the seemingly contradictory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
r61e of the Hasidteans. At the outset the Macca- 
bsean war was essentially and exclusively religious : 
the Jews were fighting with the Syrians to de- 
fend the Law endangered by the persecutions of 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Hence the participation 
of the llasidasans, a very rigid and exclusively re- 
ligious party, in the nationed revolt. The religious 
aim pursuea by the patriots was attained on 25th 
Cliislev 165, when Judas Maccabicus purified the 
temple defiled by Antiochus Epiphanes, and re- 
stored the Jewisli religion. Tlie treaty of Lysias 
(162), which ensured the religious liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidseans, 
who are not again mentioned among the belligerents. 
Henceforth the Maccahseans alone and their soldiers 
continued the struggle against the Syrians for the 
political liberty of the country. We hear nothing 
more of the Hasidseans, and we have every reason 
to believe that those forerunners of the Pharisees 
became blended with them. 

In any case an incident which happened during 
the reign of John Hyreanus i. (135-105 B.C.), and 
which exhibits Pharisaism and Sadducoeism at 
that time fully developed and in direct opposition, 
proves that the Pharisees of that period, engrossed 
solely with religion and its immediate interests, 
were indeed the heirs of the Hasidafans. John 
Hyreanus was entertaining the Pliarisoes at a feast, 
when one of the guests named Eleazar demanded 
that the royal high priest should lay down the 
priesthood and rest content with the civil and 
military power (Jos. Ant. xill. x. 6). That is pre- 
cisely tiie jiosition which the Hasida’ans took up at 
the beginning of the national revolt — the absolute 
separation of the religious from the political 
domain. 

See also ASCETICISM (Jewish), vol. ii. p. 97 f. 

Litkratitrb.— J. Wellhausen, Die Pharieder und die Sad- 
ducuer, OreifHwald, 1874 ; B. Montet, Euai aur let origines 
dee partie eaducien et pharieien et Uur hietoire juequrd la 
naieeance de J ^.eue-Chrut, Paris, 1883, also ‘ Le premier Conflit 
entre Pharisiens et Ba(hic6ei)s d’apr^s trois documents orien- 
I taux,’ in ./A, 1887 ; E. Schurer, GJVi, Leipzig, 189S-1901 ; J. 

! Wellhausen, lar, undjud. Geechichte^^ Berlin, 1901. 

I E. Montet. 

I HASTINAPUR (Skr. ‘elephant 

i city ’ ; or, according to other authorities, named 
after a mythical Raja Hastin). — An ancient city 
I in the Meerut District of the United Provinces of 
India, situated on the Bflrh Ganga, or * old Ganges,’ 
an old course of the river ; lat. 29® 9' N. ; long. 78® E. 
The legendary account of Hastin will be found in 
the Vi^nu Parana (tr. Wilson, London, 1864-77, 
iv. 139 f.), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the cai)ital of the 
Kaurava tribe, figures largely in the epic of the 
Mahdhhdrata. The buildings, which were probably 
built of clay and wood, have now disappeared ; and 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 
shapeless mounds. 

Litbratvrb.— A. FUhror, Monumental AntiquUiee and 
Ineeriptioru of the N. W. Provinoee^ Allahabad, 1891, p. 10. 

W. Crookk. 

HATRED.—!. Psychological analysis.— The 
term ‘ hatred ’ designates a mental state of revul- 
sion from something that ollends us — a dislike or 
feeling of ill-will, intensified W the desire to harm 
or injure or make a speedy end of the object hated. 
This applies in chief to hatred of persons by 
persons, at the root of which lies the desire to 
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destroy. ‘ Hates any man the thing he would not 
kill?* asks Shy lock {Merck, of Ven. IV, i. 67); 

* whosoever hateth his brother/ says St. John 
(1 Jn 3^), ‘is a murderer.* But it applies also to 
hatred of things (including in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, lieliefs, and the 
like). Even when a schomboy says that he * hates 
lessons,* he means to express, not merely his feel- 
ing of aversion to them, out also his wish to make 
a summary end of lessons, if only he could ; and, 
likely enough, he gives embodiment to his wish 
by tossing his books to the other end of the 
room. 

The intensity and duration of hatred in general 
bear no definite or fixed proportion to the amount 
of injury received. M uch depends upon the nature 
and temperament of the individual hating ; and, 
especially, upon his private estimate of himself, 
and his sensitiveness to any afl'ront to his dignity. 

The outward corporeal expressions of hatred are 
clearly marked ami well known : biologist, psycho- 
logist, and poet alike have duly recognized them ; 
and how they show themselves in the lower 
animals, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowering 
countenance, the suspicious and unsympathetic 
look, the leer, and the coldness of behaviour are 
some of the modes of its objective embodiment ; 
and these objective si^s (it is important to observe) 
have much psychological significance, inasmuch as 
they react on the emotion proper, intensify it, and 
tend to keep it alive. 

Hatred is not designative of a mere passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), but of a settled 
attitude or disposition, which cherishes ill-will 
and can bide its time and plan means for the 
injury or discomfiture of its object. It must be 
distinguished from antipathy ^ which is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (for the most 
part irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object Imt not to its 
destruction — as we see, for example, in the 
antipathy to inofiensive crawling creatures which 
alfects many people. . 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along with such 
reprehensible emotions and settled dispositions as 
envy {q.v.)^ jealousy, revenge. It is essentially 
anti-social and self-centred. 

The great antithetic emotion is love {q.v.), and 
the characteristics of the one are best seen in 
contrast with those of the other. If, then, (1) we 
view the two in themselves^ we find that love is^a 
conserving and attractive force, while hatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) regarded 
from the side of the subject, love is a feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the person loved, | 
together with the desire to do him good or to pro- 
mote his welfare; hatred is a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently intensely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is apt to be blind to faults and defects ; hatred 
clothes its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love to a 
person is prone to make him who entertains it well 
disposed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates — even towards his ^atus in 
society, or the nationality to which he belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opposite ellect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object, love 
is one great means of turning an enemy mto a 



hatred is prone to turn a friend into an enemy. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate. Once 
more, (4) viewed as successive states, the two show 
psychological peculiarities of a very interesting 
kind, (a) If, from whatever cause, we come to 
hate a person whom we have greatly loved, our 
hatred will be intensified by the fact of our previous 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
part from the fact that we have lost a source of 
pleasure and are pained ; but it involves also the 
fact that we feel ourselves injured by unrequited 
allection, and the further fact that wo are chagrined 
at having expended our ailection on an unworthy 
object. On the other hand, when we come to love 
a person whom we previously hated, our love will 
be proportionate to our previous hate, and all the 
greater that hatred has preceded it. One reason 
for this is that, in the circumstances supposed, we 
are conscious of having got rid of a source of pain ; 
but two other things have to be taken into account, 
viz. the newly-aroused feeling that by formerly 
hating the person we have done him an injury or 
an injustice, and the consequent desire to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, (b) our love for 
a jierson is apt to be diminished, and even, perhaps, 
turned to dislike of him, if he does not love, much 
more if he actually hates, the things and persons 
that delight us ; while community of likings or of 
interests goes some way towards making us well 
disposed towards one wiioin we hate. 

All these are psychological facts, revealed in our 
actual experience of life, which must be taken into 
account by the ethicist in determining the value of 
hatred, and by the legislator, who cannot with 
impunity ignore the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself either in the individual 
or in the community. 

I 2 . Ethical and religious aspects. — As a source 
I of pleasure, hatred has undoubted potency. But 
j this does not necessarily mean that it is to be 
I ethically commended and the development and 
I growth of it encouraged. On the contrary, char- 
: acter is one thing, pleasure is another ; and it is 
the function both of ethics and of religion to 
emphasize the fact that ‘ the life is more than 
meat,’ and that the higher aspirations of man and 
his spiritual ideals count for most. Hence, the 
psychological fact that the intensity of love may 
be increased by the circumstance that we have 
been previously hating does not justify the con- 
clusion that therefore we ought to hate. For, if 
hatred is in itself deleterious to character, it must 
both restrict the power of loving and lower the 
kind of love. The increase of love that is depen- 
dent on hate is an increase on the level of a being 
to whom hate seems in itself desirable ; but, if 
perfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conception would be impo.ssible. Love would 
then be greatest of all, because it implied the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted the 
higher pleasure for the lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter of 
quality, then, not of quantity or degree. Psycho- 
logical experience is not an infallible guide to 
ethical and religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in so far as it is expended by persons 
on persons (or even on the lower animals) is con- 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. The consequences it entails 
are far-reaching and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most maliraant of the human passions, 
such as retaliation and revenge— hence, we apply 
to hatred such epithets as ‘ cruel,* ‘ deadly,* * fierce,* 
* vindictive * ; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object hated ; and it cramps and distorts the 
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nature of the person harbouring it, blunting his 
sympathy and perverting Ins judgment, .^ove 
fill. It is tile mark of deep-seated alienation of one 
man from another, ignoring the fact of the 
universa] brotherhood of mankind, and transgress- 
ing the fundamental law of love, or mutual affection 
and mutual helpfulness, on which the existence of 
society depends. As its object is destruction, it 
repels instead of binding together, it dissolves 
instead of cementing. 

That there is su^ a thing in man as a natural 
and legitimate resentment of injury received, 
ethics fully allows ; and tliis, when rationalized, 
becomes the powerful thing we know as ‘moral 
indignation ’ — which is the spontaneous protest of 
the conscience against wrong indicted. But it 
demands more than a conscientious protest : it 
requires hatred — hatred, however, not of one man 
by another, but of everything that would interfere 
with the proper and higher development of a man*s 
nature or of human nature in general ; hatred, 
therefore, of vice or wickedness or wrong. But 
even then, while it enjoins hatred of vice, it will 
not allow hatred of the man who practises vice : it 
is the transgression, not the transgressor, that is 
to be abhorred. Hence the condemnation by ethics 
of misanthropy. ‘ Hatred of mankind * is selfish 
and abnormal, and destructive of the very idea of 
‘ mankind,’ which presupposes society and, there- 
fore, unity among the members ; otherwise, it 
would be meaningless. In like manner, ethics 
condemns war, taken in itself : war is man’s 
hatred of man, with the lust of blood. Carried 
out to its full extent, it would become a state of 
universal hostility, which would speedily mean the 
extinction of the race. Once more, vindictive 
punishment is condemned by ethics because it is 
founded on hate, and is meant only to gratify the 
malignant nature of him who inflicts it. Men — 
private individuals or legislators — who punish 
because they hate stand self-condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced by ethics, is ac- 
centuated and strengthened by religion ; for, to 
the ethical reprobation of vice as destructive of 
the higlier moral qualities in man, and the insist- 
ence on our loving the evil-doer while con<iemning 
his deeds, religion adds the ennobling and vivify- 
ing conception of man — of every man— as made in 
the image of God, and tliereby sets him forth as 
an object of reverence, not of hatred, even in his 
degradation. Thus viewed, he is to be loved for 
the poss^ihilities that are in him, and encouraged 
to have his potentialities actualized. This at once 
raises the notion of personality to a higher level 
than ethics attains. The idea of the individual as 
A spiritual being, akin to the Divine, invests him 
witli a greater dignity and worth than that of 
the individual simply regarded as a moral person. 
And, while the religious consideration thus raises 
the estimate of the value of the individual, it also 
intensifies the hatred of everything that would 
lower the estimate ; and so it goes beyond the 
mere etliical concept of ‘ vice ’ or ‘ evil ’ as the thing 
to be hated, and substitutes for it that of ‘ sin ’ or 
* guilt,’ thus bringing out man’s essential relation- 
ship to God as the supreme fact. In this way 
the consequences of transgression are presented on 
their most serious and impressive side. Evil-doing 
is to be hated, strenuously opposed, and, if possible, 
exterminated, because it blurs the Divine image 
in man, ami because it severs man from God, the 
rational creature from his Creator, the son from 
his heavenly Father. The full meaning of this is 
to be seen only in the light of the work and death 
of Christ— winch is at once the revelation of the 
Father’s love and the manifestation of the ‘ exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ This is the Scripture view 
of hatred ; and it goes even farther, and clinches 


the injunction about brotherly love by excluding 
the hater from communion with the Divine alto- 
gether ; for, ‘ If a man say, I love God, and hnteth 
his brother, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not seen ’ (1 Jn 4"). 

3. Diverse views. — On all sides, then— psycho- 
logical, ethical, and religious — hatred of persons is 
seen to be irrational. But there are somewhat 
diti'erent views among philosophers as to whether 
it should be recognized to any extent and, if so, 
how far. Some have refused to give it any legi- 
timate foothold at all. Spinoza, for instance, 
roundly declares ; ‘ Hatred can never be good * 
{Ethica^ iv. 45) ; and he goes farther and maintains 
that ‘ everything which we desire because we are 
atiected by hatred is base and unjust in the State.’ 
This is how it appears in the light of pure reason. 
Others, like Butler, have allowed sudden and in- 
stinctive resentment of an injuiy to be natural 
and, therefore, not reprehensible, but have refused 
to accord the same privilege to deliberate or cal- 
culated resentment. In this Butler is followed 
by the Scottish School of philosophy generally. 
Others, again, have maintained that what we find 
in actual fact to be a source of pleasure to men 
must be taken account of and allowed its place 
in estimating human happiness, according to the 
utilitarian standard. Bentham led the way here. 
While condemning vindictive punishment, on the 
principle that the pain outweighs the pleasure, 
and urging that the legislator should not punish 
from revenge (on tlie same principle), he yet urged 
the necessity of allowing something, in the appor- 
tioning of punishment to a criminal, to the per- 
sonal pleasure or gratification that such punishment 
gives to the individual injured. This is vindictive 
satisfaction, or the pleasure of vengeance, of which 
he says : 

* This pleasure is a gain : il recalls the riddle of Samson ; it is 
! the sweet which comes out of the strong; it is liie honey 

gathered from the carcase of the lion. Produced witliout ex- 
pense, net result of an operation necessary on other accounts, 
it is an enjoyment to be cultivated as well as any other ; for 
the plcamireof vengeance, ooriHidcred nlwtra<;tedly, is, like every 
other pleasure, oidy good in itself. It is innocent so long as it 
18 confined within the limits of the laws ; it becomes (jriminal 
at the moment it breaks them ’ {Principle cj Penal Law^ pt. i. 
ch. xvi.). 

In like manner, A. Bain strongly maintained the 
existence of malevolent afi'ections as native to 
human nature, and the need of reckoning with 
them in ethics. His doctrine was best brought 
out in his famous controversy with F. H. Bradley 
in Mind (reproduced in his Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics) — a sufficient account of 
winch has already been given in art. Anger. In 
that article also will be seen the bearings of 
evolution on malevolence. 

There is still a position to be noted, midwa]^ 
between the extremes. As its representative may 
be taken Thomas Brown. 

* We are formed to be malevolent in certain circumstanoes,’ 
he eckye {Philosophy of the Hunuin Mind, Lect. lx.), ‘aa in other 
circumstances we are formed to be benevolent ; but we are not 
formed to have equal enjoyment in both. . . . The moral affeo- 
tions which lead to the infliction of evil are occasionally at 
necessary as the benevolent affections. If vice exist, It must be 
loathed by us, or we may learn to imitate it. If an individual 
has injured another individual, there must be indignation to 
feel the wrong which has been done, and a steal to avenge It. 
The malevolent affections, then, are evidently a part of virtue 
as long as vice exists ; but they are necessary only tor the 
occasional purposes of nature, not for her general and perma- 
nent interest in our welfare. . . . We are made capable of a 
malevolence that may Vie said to be virtuous when it operates 
for the terror of injustice, that otherwise would walk, not in 
darkness, through the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniquities without shame or remorse, and perpetrating them 
with impunity. But, that even this virtuous malevolence may 
not outlast the necessity for it, it is made painful for us to be 
malevolent even in this best sense.* 

What must determine as between these different 
views are clearly (1) consideration of what actually 
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obtainH in our experience of human nature ; (2) 
how this stands related to the ideal, which must 
test it$ value; and (3) determination of conse- 
quences, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

Litbiuturs.~>A 11 ths books specified under 'Literature* in 
the art. Ahobr. In addition : Descartes, Tht Pantdoiuf of tU 
Soul (tr. B. S. Haldane and G. tt. T. Koss, vol. i. pt. 2, Cam- 
bridge, 1911) ; Spinoza, Ethica, esp. pt. iii., which is really a 
striking treatise on the Emotions (tr. W. H. White and A. H. 
Stirling, 3rd ed., London, 1899) ; Jeremy Bentham, Works, ed. 
J. Bpwring, Edinburgh, 1869. i. 83. 382, and x. 69 ; James 
McQQth, Piyehology : the Motive Po^ivers, Emotions, Con- 
scUnee, WUl, London, 1887 ; James Martinnau, Typee of Ethical 
TAeory, Oxford, 1886, ii. 160, etc. ; Th. Ribot, The Psychol on y 
of the Emotions, London, 1897, p. 268, etc. ; William L. David- 
son, Christian Ethics^, London and Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 53, 
79-^; W. McDougall, Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 

1908, p. 164. William L. Davidson. 

HAWAII. — The Hawaiian group of islands lies 
in the Pacific Ocean between lat. 18® 54' and 
22* 15' N., and long. 154® 60' and 160® 30' W.. and 
is of jiurely volcanic origin. On the Island of 
Hawaii the twin volcanoes Mauna Loa and Kilanea 
are in constant activity, while the extinct crater 
of Haleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of the 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
►'olynesian type, and constitute the extreme north - 
westeni outpost of this family, the Islands having 
been colonized in three great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The language ha.s undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little difliculty. 

On this, A. Ti. Keane writes os follows (Man, Past and 
Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 563 f. ; of. also Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol. der Naturoolker, v. 2021!.): ‘Migrating at an un- 
known date eastwards from Malaysia [for further details, see 
art. Ethnolooy, vol. v. p. 631], the Indonesians appear to have 
first formed permanent settlements in Samoa, and more par- 
ticularly in the island of Savaii, originally Savaiki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, aGcompanied 
all their subsequent migrations over the Pacific watera Thus 
we have, in Tahiti, Tlarnii, the “ universe," and the old capital 
of Kaiatea; in Rarotonga, Avatki, “the land under the wind"; 
in New Zealand, Uawaiki, “ the land whence came the Maori " ; 
in the Marquesas, IJavaiki, “the lower regions of the dead," 
as in to fenua, Havaiki, “ return to the land of thy forefathers," 
the words with which the victims in hutnan sacrifices were 
speeded to the other world ; lastly, in Hawaii, the name of the 
ohicf island of the Sandwich group.' 

In conformity witli thift, the native belief obtains 
that the soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promontory looking towanls Samoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Hawaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
Samoans on the shores of Kauai ; and, while no 
accurate dates can possibly be given, this migra- 
tion is supposed to nave taken place as early as 
the 2nd cent. A.D. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated in battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining war-canoes, set his matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course; but it has been sur- 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbances, 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and sui)plies ; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-nigh a miracle. 

The Hawaiians counted time by the genera- 
tions of their principal chieftains, l>eginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi-mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (cf., further, CALENDAR 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus ; ‘ So it 
was in the time of . . giving the name of the 
alii nm, or high chief. The len^h of a generation 
was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif- 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (a.d. 1030). 

The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
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strong, and possesseri of great endurance. Ho is 
an expert cliir-climhur, swiininer, and sailor. His 
national sports are sledging and surf-riding, while 
the dance is considered the necessary accomplish- 
ment of ]^th sexes. In colour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. Tlie nose is clear-cut and wide of nostril, 
the lips large, but well chiselled, the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, and there is a marked ten- 
dency toward brachycephaly. Tatning was gen- 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
finger. All inheritance came tiirough the female 
line, ancestry being traced through the mother 
only. 

In the famiUe.s of very high chiefs [alii vvi), the 
practice of incestuous marriage was common, and 
was regarded as sacred, tlie ofi'spring of hrothei 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honour.^. Tlie sun was never allowed to shine 
upon them; and, if the shadow of a low- burn 
vassal fell across their threshold, the offence was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick— a stall' sur- 
mounted by a ball wrapped in white tapa cloth— 
was placed by the hut, and warned the passer-by 
that the CTound was the possession of kings or 
priests, and must not be profaned upon pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most wiaely-known institutions of the 
Islands. The royal colour was yellow ; t he next 
in rank was red. The king’s badge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow feathers found 
under the vdngs of the oo, and woven with iniinite 
skill and care into a web of coco-nut fibre. The 
lei, or wreath, was also of the precious yellow 
feathers. The red feathers of the iiHli made 
wreaths and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them. A few scarlet feather helmets are still pre- 
served, which have almost the shape of the (Ireek 
helmet, but are larger and witiiout the nose-guard. 
The kahili, or royal staff, was of wood, or wood 
and bone, tomiea by a tuft of bright-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a standard, or like the 
mace of Euro})ean royalty. At a royal funeral, 
the kahili beaiers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final rites and concealment. 

The greatest importance was attached to aris- 
tocratic birth, Kauai, the island where the first 
miration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood. Upon coming of age, the children of a 
chief, boys and girls alike, were required to a]»pear 
before the elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite their genealogy and the deeds of 
their ancestors. In this oral fashion, the history 
of each great family and the history of the race 
were preserved with surprising accuracy and wealth 
of detail. The neophyte’s recitavion often took two 
whole days to repeat ; and, if he failed to be letter- 
perfect, he was remanded, to appear the following 
year before the historians to tlie tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for the child began his 
lesson in earliest infancy, and pride of race in«luced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held ; and the youth, now supposed to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was permitted to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser- 
vices devolving upon children. At this time the 
novice selected his own hamakua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, as has been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the coming 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took possession of a promontory in 
Ohan ; when the inhabitants discovered their ‘cus- 
tom of eating human fiesh, they fell upon the little 
colony and exterminated it. 

There being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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VBed for weapons — clubs, spears, shields, etc. — 
and for such simple implements as were used in 
cultivating the * taro ’ (a lily root), their chief food 
staple. 

Tradition tells of the wrecking of s Junk upon one of the 
Islands, probably in the 16th cent., and the rescue of a man and 
woman, ev^idently Japanese. The one possession the captain 
saved from the ship was a sword, which won him great renown 
in the inetalless land. The mere touching of the blade was 
supposed to ensure victory, and the sword became the heredi- 
tary treasure of the tribe into which the castaway was adopted. 
It was traceable in legend for several generations, when it disap- 
peared, having been buried with the chief who poesessed it at 
the time. 

When, upon Captain Cook’s first voyage, the 
natives^ learned the possibilities and powers of 
metal, it became the one object of desire ; and it 
was owing to the theft of nails from the long-boat, 
upon Cook’s return journey, that a sailor killed a 
native, bringing about the fight in which the ex- 
plorer lost his life. 

The moral code of the community was remark- 
able, owing to the importance of the woman. Mar- 
riage was dissolvable by mutual consent. In the 
families of chiefs, if the wife insisted upon a sepa- 
ration, the husband was bound to return her in all 
honour to her nearest of kin, together witli the 
marriage portion she had brought, or its equiva- 
lent. Except for its aristocratic value, marriage 
apparently liad no sacred aspect ; but a wedding 
was, of course, an excuse for prolonged revels. The 
hava^ the only fermented drink of the primitive 
people, was but slightly intoxicating ; but of this 
they drank large quantities, further excitement 
being supplied by hulas and the music of wooden 
drums and goura rattles. Funerals were always 
attended by feasts and prolonged ceremonies. 
The natives diiier as to the promiscuity attend- 
ing these feasts— some admitting that the utmost 
licence formerly existed, others denying the tra- 
dition. It is, therefore, probable that the customs 
varied in the difierent tribes. The body of a chief 
must on no account fall into the hands of his ene- 
mies, the possession even of a bone or a lock of hair 
ensuring power over the soul ; hence extraordinary 
precautions were taken. The fiesh was cut from 
the skeleton and destroyed. The remains were 
then wrapped in matting, a few of the choicest 
treasures of the deceased were added, and the 
whole, packed in a wooden calabash, or hidden in 
a canoe bow, was carefully concealed by the closest 
surviving friend. Tradition tells of one devoted fol- 
lower entrusted with his chiefs body, who ground 
the bones to powder, which he mixed with the poi 
served at the funeral feast to the assembled war- 
riors, thus ensuring his master’s future safety. To 
make fish-hooks of the bones of a rival chieftain 
was the greatest insult one tribe could ofier an- 
other; hence, between enemies every effort was 
made to learn the whereabouts of a grave, and 
put its contents to base use. Among the people it 
was, and still is, the custom to place the dead man, 
wrapped in tapa and matting, in the bow of his 
canoe, which is cut in half, and carried to one of 
the numerous clifi'-caves. At present the custom 
is falling into disuse, owing to the desecration of 
graves by foreigners, who seem unable to feel re- 
spect for the dead, unless they are interred after 
their own fashion. 

With the exception of the heiaUf lava-built 
temples, the Hawaiians erected no permanent 
■tnictures. Their houses were of palm or grass 
bound to poles, with finely woven matting for 
floors and curtains, the Island of Niihau being 
famous for its weavers. The door must face no 
other opening, the belief being that, if such be the 
case, ‘ what goes in must immediately depart,’ 
meaning that no rest or permanent residence is 
possible in a dwelling thus constructed. A raised 
platform, covered by a mat, served as the bed. 


Very little privacy was maintained. The house 
was preferably built over or near a beneficent 
hamahia, or household divinity, which might be 
personified by a stone, a tree, a bush, or any 
natural object. Any one might thus be under the 
protection of a spirit. Chiefs owned their own 
iuimakua^ sometimes curiously painted logs, in 
which some resemblance to an animal or man could 
be traced ; though sometimes these hainakua were 
bits of stone or wooden tokens. These the chief 
took wltii him always, and they were part of his 
family insignia. 

The favour of the sea being most necessary 
to the community, it was invoked through Uku- 
panipo, the shark-god, who, with his followers, 
coula drive the fish to or from the shores, giving 
or withholding the daily food of the native. The 
red fish were the perquisite of royalty ; but, if they 
ran within the reefs in great numbers, it was 
considered an omen of death in the family of the 
chief. The last recorded run preceded the death of 
Kalakana, which occurred in San Francisco, 20th 
Jan. 1891, and which had been predicted by the 
natives upon the appearance of the fish several 
weeks before the event. Ukupanipo is credited 
with occasionally adopting a human child, to 
whom he gives the favour of the sea, and who 
has the ability to change into a shark at will. 
These sea-children possess the ravenous mien and 
dangerous temper of the god. The mark which 
Ukupanipo places upon them is a mouth-like 
orifice bmow the shoulder-blades, garnished with 
teeth. The phenomenon is said to have appeared 
recently. Algaloa, the sky-god, received little at- 
tention except among the cloud-diviners. 

In ancient times tlie sick and aged were made 
away with. This fact has often been denied ; but 
statements continually occurring in tiie native 
folk-lore make it more than probable, though the 
Hawaiian is kindly, gentle, hospitable, and given 
to generosity and self-sacrifice. Great importance 
is attached to friendship. A chief gave his closest 
friend the privilege of wearing his malo, or mat- 
ting loin-cloth, woven as beautifully as linen. 
Gifts of hair were highly considered, and were 
plaited fine and worn with the wiiale-tooth charm, 
shaped like an inverted question-mark, called 
ptUoa, There is implicit belief that articles closely 
associated with a person retain something of the 
spirit of their owner. 

The soul after death was supposed to journey to 
Kauai, and to leap from a clin into the sea, de- 
scending until it fell into the under world, whose 
sky is the bottom of the ocean, there to lead an 
aimless and sliadowy existence under the super- 
vision of Milu — god of the under world. But 
spirits, particularly those of chiefs and kahunas^ 
or witcn doctors, continued to haunt the earth, 
and tlie Hawaiians lived in terror of these visita- 
tions. Victims slain in human sacrifice reappeared 
and haunted the site of any temple fallen into 
ruins. These apparitions were always heralded 
by the rolling of pahus^ or temple drums. The 
ghosts set upon and Immolated any man who 
chanced to cross their path. Evil spirits play a 
far greater part in the religion of the people than 
beneficent influences, good fortune and happiness 
being the direct gift of some particular local or 
household deity. The chief gods {akua) actually 
take a secondary rank to the hamakuat or house- 
hold gods, with the excei)tion of PtUt the goddess 
of volcanoes, who completely overmasters all others 
with her fiery presence. 

The legends concerning her are very numerous. She shows 
herself now as a girl, beautiful and young, who, suddenly 
appearing at a feast, dances so divinely that her identity is 
guessed ; now as a bag, demanding impossible services of the 
awyfarer. The most famous story is of her defeat in sledging, 
when, furious at being beaten in her favourite sport, she turn^ 
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Pufumiil. the literally pifir-hea/led demi-god with whom she waa 
oontending, into a lava pillar, together with all the onlookers. 
Strangely shaped lava«hea()8 in the district of I^na are pointed 
out by the natives as the ill-fated members of that coasting 
party. The sport resembles skiing^ the skate boards being 
lone, narrow, up-turned, and highly polished; the smooth 
inoline of a steep hill is all the surface required. 

P616 always resented the penetration of any of 
her numerous disguises, and dealt out volcanic 
vengeance with savage impartiality. Fine spun 
lava, shredded from the molten throat of Kilauea, 
is known as P61^’s hair, and three small, extinct 
craters, leading from the ocean to the lake of fire, j 
are known ^ P6I6*s footsteps. When she rose, 
like Aphrodite, from the sea, she sought a per- 
manent resting-place, but her first three steps j 
sank deep into the earth, and the sea entered, 
forming a pool. At last, when the fourth foot- 
step formed Kilauea, fire sprang about her feet, 
ana the goddess had found her home. 

P616 was supposed to be partial to the house of Kamebameha 
1. (born A. 1 ). 1736), the first chieftain to bring all the Islands 
under one rule. When, in 18S1, the town of Hilo was threatened 
by a vast lava-flow from Mauna Lou, the Princess Uuth, great- 
granddaughter of Katnehameha the Great, made a pilgrimage 
to the devastated district, cast gifts into the fiery river, and 
implored Pel^, in the name of the ancient friendship of her race, 
to withhold her vengeance ; within an hour the lava ceased to 
flow, the city was saved, and multitudes of natives who had 
embraced Christianity returned to the ancient beliefs. 

The temples, or heimiSy were seldom dedicated to 
any one particular deity[ (they were temples where 
any one of the gods might publicly be invoked), 
two groves, sacred to the Poison-goddess, and a 
heiau to Ukupanipo, being the exceptions. The 
heiau was an enclosure, usually oblong, formed by 
walls of lava rock. At the side, facing the en- 
trance, was the altar. The house of the priests 
occupied one corner. Between the two, but situ- 
ated in the centre of the square, was the anu, or 
place of oracles, from which the prophecie.s were 
issued. Only the alii, or high-born, might con- 
verse thus airectly with the gods after suitable 
gifts had been made to the temple. The people 
had to fall back upon the intermediation of the 
kahuna, who exercised a power only second to the 
chief. They claimed the power, known as anana, 
of praying to death any one who ofl'ended them. 
They couhl blight crops, cause storms, bring down 
pestilence, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They could cure all forms of sickness, hold com- 
munication with the dead, invoke the favour of 
the sea, and interpret the omens. The earliest 
traditions show that these omens were taken 
chiefly from the clouds, the flight of birds, and the 
actions of fish. In later times, after the introduc- 
tion of foreign animals, a black pig hecame indis- 
pensable to the diviner, both the condition of the 
vital organs when killed and his instinctive selec- 
tion of some symbolic food being indications from 
which the future was predicted. Much also was 
to be learned of impending events by dissecting a 
fowl. 

Bits of coloured cloth, or tapa, were supposed to 
concentrate influences. A einjdoyed to 

torment an enemy first sought to gain entrance to 
his hut, and there to hide some malefic charm. 
The next move w^as to obtain some portion of the 
victim — a nail -paring, a luck of hair, spittle, or 
anything intimately connected with his physical 
being. In praying to death, the kahuna retired to 
some isolated place, and there remained in con- 
tinuous prayer and incantation, until the victim 
languished and died. In this case the doomed 

g erson sufi’ered no pain. If it w^ desired to in- 
ict agony, a piece of cloth, containing earth from 
the doorstep and various charms, was beaten, 
stabbed, burned, etc. Kahunas effected their 
cures by reversing the method, though occasion- 
ally they administered some nostrums. Their in- 
fluence continues to be strong among the natives, 


though every effort has been made to stamp out 
the ikhuna and his practices. 

The Poison -god dess inhabited the two groves 
set aside for her ; and her images, carved from 
the sacred trees, are supposed to liave cost the 
life of their sculptors. liaturally all sacred groves 
and temples were protected by tabu. 

The first attempt to collect and translate the 
more popular legends was made hy King Kalakaua 
himself {Legends and Myths of Hawaii, New York, 
1888), with the aid of one of the American mis- 
sionaries. It has been claimecl that in order to 
poetize the storiee*, he departed from the tradi- 
rional texts ; but they are sufficiently close to the 
originals, in spite of their strange resemblance to 
the Greek hero-stories, to be seriously considered. 
The epic of the Hawaiian Helen is undoubtedly 
authentic, notwithstanding its analogy to the 
Trojan myth, carrie*! out even to the taking of 
the city on the cliff by the rescuing party, accord- 
ing to the oracle that told them to besiege with 
moving walls. This was accomplished by the 
advance of the besiegers bearing wooden snields 
that touched each other, enabling them to ap- 
proach under protection, and cleated within to 
enable their bearers to scale the ramparts by their 
aid. 

The first Europeans to visit the Islands were 
shipwrecked S])aniards in 1627. In 1555 the group 
was official ly discovered by Juan de Gaytan, on a 
voyage from the Moluccas to New Spain, and 
received the name of Los Majos. In 173G, Kame- 
hameha the Great was horn on the Island of 
Hawaii. During this period continual intestinal 
wars distressed the people of the various Islands, 
until Kamebameha brought them under one 
government. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, commander of 
H.B.M. sliips Me solution and Discovery, landed at 
Waimea, Kauai, whence he proceeded to Niihau, 
departing thence for the north. Upon his return in 
November, Cook sighted Maui, and, off Kona, en- 
tertained the chief on board the Discovery. On 11th 
Feb. 1779, Captain (^ook was killed by the natives, 
in reprisal, tne Hawaiian tradition tells, for an 
attempt to take an idol from a neighbouring A«»aw. 
On 26th May 1786 the English ships King George 
and Queen Charlotte touched Kona, and, in May 
of the same year, a French exploring expedi- 
tion, under La Perouse, reached Maui. In 1787, 
Kaiana-a-Ahunla accompanied an English captain 
on the ship Nootka to China. The relations with 
foreigners remained friendly until the wilful mas- 
sacre of the natives at Olow'alu, Maui, by the 
American, Captain Metcalf, of the Elennore, re- 
sulted in a reprisal by the chieftain, Kamuiamoku, 
in the capture of the tender oi the Eleanore and 
the killing of all the crow, except an Englishman, 
Isaac Davis, and John Young, boatsvrain of the 
Eleanore. Davis became councillor, and received 
great consideration. In 1791, Kamebameha was 
proclaimed king of all the Islands. In 1792, Cap- 
tain Vancouver, with the Discovery and the ChaU 
ham, cast anchor at Kealakekua Bay, on his way 
north. On his return he presented the first live 
stock ever landed in Hawaii. He was well re- 
ceived W the natives upon his third visit in 1794 ; 
but in Jan. 1795, Captain Brown, of the Jackal, 
and Captain Gardner, of the Prince Lehoo, with 
some ot their men, were killed in Honolulu har- 
bour. 

Several revolts against the power of Kame- 
hameha were su impressed. In 1815 the Kussians 
arrived, entrenching themselves in the forts at 
Hanalei and Waimea, and in 1816 they erected a 
stronghold at Honolulu. The Jturick, commanded 
by Captain Kotzebue, the first battleship to enter 
that liarlxmr, brought reinforcements to them 
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there. Id the same year the national flag, de- 
mgned by an Englishman, was adopted. In May 
1819, Kamehameha I. died and was succeeded by 
his son Kamehameha II., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, openly pro* 
claimed the abolition of the tabu. This departure, 
angering many of the lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, though at first successful, was sup* 
pressed by Idhollho. Several chieftains having 
received baptism, a reaction set in against the old 
religion, and, in 1820, a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American missionaries, who arrived on the 
brig Shaddens, in company with four Hawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwall Institute — Honolu, 
Hopu, Kanui, and George Humehume, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawaiians are now avowedly Chris- 
tianized, the old beliefs persist. It is aiificalt, 
however, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, though traces of the kahuna are to 
be found in every walk of life. Their gods they 
take lightly, but the priests are a serious matter. 
Evil ghosts take the place of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, who may direct 
their destructive influence upon whom he will. 
Health, happiness, and even life itself can be given 
or taken at the will of the kahuna. 

Litkratitrr.— M sny of the older explorers and missionaries 
in Polynesia refer to Hawaii, notably J. Cook, Foyo^es, 
Lotidon, 1773-84, and W. Ellis, Polynesian Jiesearche^^ do. 
1H53 ; the most important of this material is collected in T. 
Waitz and G. Geriand, Anthropol. der Haiurtblker^ Leipzig, 
1860-77, V., vi. See, further, J. J. Jarves, Hist, of the 
Hatoatian Islands^ London, 1843 ; S. S. Hill, Travels in the 
Sandwich and Society Islands^ do. 1856 ; J. Remy, Ka 
Mooolelo Hawaii : IHstoire de Varchipel hawatien^ Paris, 1862 
(text and tr. of a native history) ; M. A, Donne, Sandwich 
Islands and People 2, London, 1870 ; A. Fornander, Aewanl 
of the Polynenan Race, and the ancient Hist, of the Hawaiian 
People, do. 1877-8.5 ; A. Bastian, Zur Kenntniss ffawaiis, 
Berlin, 1888 ; R. Anrep-Elmpt, Die Sandwich^Inseln, Oder 
das Jnnelreich eon Hawaii, Leipzig^, 1885 ; A. b^rcuse. Die 
hawaiischen Inseln, Berlin, 1894 ; T. Achelis, uber Mytkol. 
und Cvltus vrm Fiawaii, Brunswick, 1896 ; S. Culin, * Hawaiian 
OameM,* in Amer. Anihrcp., new ser. i. [1899] 201-247 ; J. Rae, 
*Laieikawai: a Legend of the Hawaiian Islands,’ in JAPb 
xiii. [10(XJ] 241-260 ; E. Tregear, ‘ The “ Creation Song *’ of 
Ilawoii,’ in Journal of the Polynes. Soe. ix. [1902] .'J8-46; 
A. Kramer, Hawaii, Ostmikronesien, und Samoa, Btuttgart, 
1906 ; D. Logan, Hist, of the Hawaiian Islands, their Re- 
sources and Feople, Chicago, 1907 ; T. G. Thram, Hawaiian 
Folk Tales, do. 1907 ; H. H, Gowen, Hawaiian Idylls of Love 
and Death, New York, 1908 ; N. B. Emerson, Unwritten 
Lit. of Hawaii; the Sacred Songs of the Hula (Hull. ."iS BE), 
Washington, 1909 ; and the Bulletins of the Kernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Etymology and Natural History 
at Honolulu, 1899 ff. ETHEL WaTTS MumFORD. 
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HEAD. — I. Importance of the head. — Innumer- 
able rites performed on or in connexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached to it. As the uppermost member of the 
body, that which contains the organs of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honoured ; while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the brain, which, however, is connected with 
the process of thought mainly at comjiaratively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seat 
of life or of the soul. The head, with its many 
apertures — nose, mouth, ears, sutures of skull — ^is 
a chief .spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or a 
god (as in the process of inspiration) * or for evil 
spirits. In either case it must be carefully guarded. 
Hence among many savages and also in the higher 
culture the head is regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and is the subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched his head, he at once put his fingers to his 
nose and anifled up the sanctity adhering to them 
from the touch.* In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia, 
etc., this saoredness of the head makes it tabu to 

• Cf. Orooke, PRi i. 168. 

2 W. Tavlor, Te Ika a Maui*, London, 1870, p. 166. 


the touch of woman, or it must never be below 
any place where a woman is.^ Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected,* lest evil 
should fall on it (see § ^ (d)), For the same reason 
heads are treasured relics, or sometimes, in the case 
of an enemy, are treated with contempt (see § 5 (a) ; 
and cf. Egyptian representations of enemies* heads 
as a footst^l).* In many cases the head is thought 
to be a seat of the soul or life, or, where a plurality 
of souls is believed in, of one of the souls, as, t.g,^ 
in Indonesia, where the soul material of man re- 
sides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
body, it may be restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an invisible aperture in the skull. ^ 

This belief is uso found among the Caribs, Nutkas, Malayi, 
Bataks, people of Oelebes, Papuans, the Qa of W. Afria^ 
the Maoris, eto.^ The soul can therefore be drawn out of 
the Itead, e.g. through the sutures of the skull, or it departs 
thence at death ; hence the cracking of the skull at cremation 
in India (see ERE tv. 48(K). So, too, the soul returns after 
absence through the head, or is introduced into it by the 
medicine-man. 

More usually, such a particular part of the head 
as the eye is the seat of the soul, because of the 
tiny reflexion seen in it by any one looking at it.* 
The presence of the soul in the head is illustrated 
by the statement in ^atapatha Brdhmarm^ vi. i. 1, 
2-6, that the life-sap or excellence (m) of the seven 
males (puru^a) out of whom Prajapati was created 
became his head, Hras.'* In modern Hindu beliefs 
different gods reside in different parts of the body, 
and the top of the head is the seat of the Supreme 
Being.® The Persians dedicated the head toHaoma, 
that at death he might receive the immortal part.* 
Similar ideas are seen among the Hebrews. 
Achish says to David, ‘ I will make thee keeper of 
mine head for ever’ (1 S 28*); cf. Ps 140’ ‘Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle,* and 
the custom of swearing by the head (Mt 6**). 
Such beliefs as these explain tlie value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy. The head, 
as a very important part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, e.g., where heads of gods 
or mortals appear on monuments ; or, as in Chris- 
tian baptism, the earlier rite of more or loss com- 

E lete immersion was later limited to afldsion on the 
ead. The importance of the head has also given 
rise to metaphors signifying supremacy, beginning, 
and the like. 

Before discussing wider groups of customs connected with 
the head, some references to sporarlic ceremonies performed on 
it and showing its importance may be cited. In many healing 
rites the head of the patient is touched with various objects, 
generally of a sacred kind,^^ or charms and the like are bouna 
upon the head.^J or the hand of the healer is laid on it.l* 
Among the Peruvians, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evils, a paste mixed with blood from the forehead of a child was 
rubbed on the head of each member of the family. Smearing 
the bead with earth and water is a flrstfruit rite among the 
Hos ;14 and among the Nandi new grain is rubbed on the fore- 
head.ii^ The ashes of a dead person mixed with gum are smeared 

1 C. H. Letoumeau, Soriologie, Paris, 1880, p. 173 ; A. Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der G’escA., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 150 ; R. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 233. 

* Cf. the use of the sacred umbrella in China (FL i. [1890] 
865). 

8 J. Q. Wilkinson, The AndetU Egyptians, ed. London, 1878, 
iU. 403. 

4ARFxii. [1909] 128. 

8 See A. E. Crawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 
passim ; J. O. Frazer, [. passim. 

«E. B. Tylor, PC i. 88811. ; Monseur, L’Ame pupilline et 
Pkme poucet,’ RHR li. [1905] 1 ft., 861 ff. 

7 SBE xli. [1894] 144. 

6 Monier-WUliams, Brahmanism and HindHismA, London, 
1891, p. 405. 

» W. R. Smiths, 379. 

10 China (J. Doolittle, Social lAfe efths Chinese, London, 1806, 
p. 114) ; Borneo (B'razer, OB*, pt. v. vol. U. p. 101); Mosul (R. C. 
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on the head to absorb his virtues, by the Digger Indians ; l and 
rubbing the head with the brains of a dead man who was wise 

g ves success in business, according to the Matabela.s Smearing 
le bead with the blood of a sacriilce, probably to identity one* 
self with it, is found, «.g., in Palestine,* among the Arabs of 
Muhammad's time,4 the Romans at the l^upercalia,* and the 
Lendu.* The same application of sacrificial blood is also used 
as a cure for disease in Palestine and among the Jews of Algiers.? 
The so-called * Eucharist * of Lamaism is poured out into the 
hands of the worshippers by the Lama, and each person anoints 
his head with it, after which the Lama places the *Vase of 
Life ’ on the bowed head of each, repealing a spell. The 
head is then touched with other sacred objects.* Where blood 
is shed on the grave as a moumirg custom, it is sometimes 
drawn from cuts on the head (see ERE iv. 481*). Similarly, 
in Samoa, if a man found a dead owl, or if he oommitt^ 
transgression, he beat his forehead till it bled ; and at ritual 
combats where the heads were beaten with clubs, the blood was 
an offering to the deity.* 

2 . Heads of deities, etc., with nimbus. — Here, 
again, aa illustrating the importance of the hesid 
as the chief member of a god as of a man, it is 
often represented with rays shooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular ilisk behind or sur- 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
by the sun and its rays, and vrere intended to 
typify the Divine power shining and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities nave often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. Tn Greek and Homan art it is also given 
to divinities, especially those representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 
often rays or stars around their heads. Mithra 
has a circular nimbus with pointed rays. It was 
also given to emperors ana kings, to Oriental 
heroes or saints, etc. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gautama as well as the saints with a 
nimbus.^® But it is in Christian art that the 
nimbus is most wide-spread. It is of different 
forms, usually circular, but occasionally triangu- 
lar, hi-triangular, or square, and in some cases a 
series of rays emanates from the head. The field 
• >f the nimbus is ornamental or plain ; and it sur- 
rounds the heads of the three Persona of the Trinity, 
the Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, living persons, 
allegorical ligures, etc. In the case of the Divine 
Persons, the nimbus is usually cruciform, this being 
properly distinctive of thom.^* 

3. Many-headed gods, etc.— The custom of re- 
presenting gods with several heads, like that of 
representing them with several hands, is probably 
the result of the current conception of the imiiort- 
ance of these members. It was natural that in a 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 
more common in art ana myth than in India. 
Siva is said to have a thousand heads, or some- 
times three, and is thus represented.^* Brahmft 
has four heads. Among the Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male Phoenician 
deity is occasionally tw^o-headed.^ In Greek and 
Roman art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three - headed, possibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hecate ; Hermes at cross- 
roads {q.v.) had two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Celtic god of the under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavic deities have four or five heads. 
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Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many- 
headed, like Padmapfini with eleven heads — prob- 
ably a borrowing from Indian art. ^ Such monstrous 
forms do not occur among Teutonic deities, though 
they are sometimes given to heroes.* Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Mdrchen 
often possess many heads, which cause considerable 
ti-ouble to the heroes who fight them. The Greek 
Geryon had three heiids. Hydra nine, Briareus 
fifty, and the giants of Norse mytliology have 
three, six, or even nine liuudred heads.* In 
Mdrchen the usual numbers are three and seven. 

In Christian represeidJitions of the Trinity the Godhead is 
vften depicted as a being with three blended heads, or three 
faces appearing on one head with four, three, or two evea.^ 
8atan is also occasionally depicted with three faces— -the trinity 
of evil— and with heads on chest, stomach, and knees.* 

4. Men and deities with animals’ heads. — In 
various acts of ritual men often wear the heads 
of animals, usually those of sacrificial victims. 
Among savages tliese are often worn at sacred 
dances, e.g. before hunting. Thus, at the Mandan 
builalo dance, eacli dancer wears the skin of a 
buffalo’s heail with the horns attached, and imi- 
tates the movements of the animal, in order to 
procure good hunting.® Similar customs were 
followed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed in the heads and skins of animals took 
place, and these continued in Christian times, 
though forbidden by the Church.’ Figures of 
horse-headed men appear on old Gaulish coins, 
and these, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dog-, or goat-headed men, doubtless reflect 
actual custom.® In modern European folk-festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc., and these may be 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandars.* In all such customs tliere had origin- 
ally been some idea of assimilating the wearer 
of the head to the animal, ami in some instances 
this was connected with toteniism. The same 
purjiose was served where a mask representing an 
animars head was worn, as among many savage 
tribes. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become anthropomorphic, or w’here a divinity was 
blended with a worsliipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistic representa- 
tion. The god had some part of him in animal 
form, and very often possessed an animal’s head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monstrous 
forms, though they may still be found associated 
with demoniac bemgs ; in others they continued 
to play an important part, as, e,g.^ in the Egyptian 
religion. 

In India, Qape4a bM an elephant's head, and in China a god 
called the * Divine Husbandman ' has a human body wito a 
bull's head. In Greece, where such compound forms generally 
came to be disliked, traces of them were still to be found. The 
Fhigaleian Demeter had a horse’s head, and in Arcadia ex* 
cavations have revealed representations of female figures with 
heads of sheep or oowb.i* Figures of Pan with a goat's head, 
of Apollo 0) with a ram's head, and others are also known. 
But it is in Egypt that this method of representing the gods 
was most conserved from pre*historic times onwards. Some of 
them invariably have animals’ heads, others only oocasionally 
(see EaTPTiAN RauoioN, voL v. p. 2466). u 

In some instances a divinity is represented 
weariui; an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal— a custom perhaps con- 
nected with the practice of placing the head and 
skin of a sacrificial victim on the image of a god, 
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as well as with the assimilation of a god and a 
worshipful animal. i 

Conversely, human-headed divinities or genii 
with animal bodies occur sporadically — e.<7., in 
Babylon the fish -god Oannes (Ea), winged* bulls 
with human heads, etc. ; in Egypt the Sphinx ; 
while there also the soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head. 

5. The head as trophy or cult-object. — (a) 
Trophy , — As the head is the most prominent part 
of the body, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some peoples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk | 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in war. The victor thus 
triumphs over his enemy ; at the same time he is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the greater number of heads he can show, 
the more is he honoured as a valiant man, and the 
higher respect and status does he obtain. The 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting off of an 
enemy’s hands (see Hand, § 5 (c)). 

The Buhyloiiians and AsHyrians not only left dead enemies 
unburied, but, as a further method of insult and hurt to their 
I'hosts, cut off their heads ; and this practice is frequently 
referred to in the inscriptions or is portrayed on monuments ; 
«.y., vultures fly off with heads of the slain. The god Ningirsu 
is shown clubbing such heads collected in a net.^ In Egypt a 
similar custom prevailed, and kings are represented holding 
a bunch of heads, or headless corpses are shown lying before a 
god. So also in the other world one of the punishments of the 
enemies of Ua and Osiris was bchoading by Shesmu.^ Among 
the Hebrews the practice was also followed. The heads of Oreb 
and Zeeb were brought to Gideon (Jg 7^); David cut off 
Goliath’s head and brought it before Saul ; the Philistines cut 
off Saul’s head, and the sons of Kiinnion that of Ish-bosheth, 
bringitjg it to David (1 S IT*-*. »7 3 i«, 2 8 4? ; cf. 2021). The heads 
of Ahab’s 70 sons were struck off and piled in two heaps 
(2 K 10^). In later times the head of Nicanor was brought by 
Judas Maccabseus to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mac The 

Scythians presented their king with heads of slain enemies, 
those having none to show receiving none of the booty. The 
scalp was hung on the bridle.8 Among the Karmanians no 
one might marry until he had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his bouse.^ Among the Celts, heads 
were cut off and (»irried at the saddle-bow or on snears, or 
strung on a withy and brought home. After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and the number of the slain counted.^ 
Among American Indians, heads were sometimes placed on 
poles and carried as trophies through the village, or, as among 
the Abi pones, were tied to the saddle.® The taking of the 
scalp, which was brought home in triumph, the number of 
scalps possessed being proof of a warrior’s prowess, was uni- 
versal among the tribes. Among the Polynesians, heads of 
enemies were also struck off and used as trophies. The heads 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top.‘7 The Tshi preserved the heads of hostile chiefs 
slain in battle.® liead-hunling among the Dayaks and in 
Formosa has also for one of Its purposes the taking of heads as 
trophies, to show bravery and manliness and to please the 
women of the tribe.® Among modem Oriental nations — 
Persians, Turks — slain enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to the king to make a show.i® Timur erected a pyramid of 
00,000 heads on the ruins of Baghdod.^i This was a common 
Orient a* custom. Salmanassar uiude pyramids of the heads of 
the slain, ^2 and the practice has probably given rise to the 
Mdrchea incident of a tower iiuilt of men’s skulls.^® The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic victims’ heads on pikes was 
common during the French Revolution. 

(6) Various parts of the head sometimes take its 
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place as trophies, e.g. the ears ; thus after the 
battle of Liegnitz nine sacks were filled with 
the right ears of the slain. ^ Jaw bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man possessed the more valorous 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu,^ 
the Tahitians,* the Tsliis and Ashantis,^ and 
the Chinese.® The Tupis wore the mouth of 
the slain as a bracelet.® Noses served the same 
purpose, and were worn with ears as necklets 
among the Arabs.'' Montenegrin soldiers presented 
noses to their chiefs as a sign of bravery as late as 
1876 ;® and of a Christian emperor, Constantine V., 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that * a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful oflering.’ Again, teeth were 

E ulled out and triumphantly worn as necklets, 
racelets, or anklets. This was common among 
many S. American tribes,® the peojile of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes.^® 

In most of these cases the heads or parts of the 
head are sent to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
victory. But they are occasionally dedicated to a 
divinity. This is suggested by the Bab. and Egyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting oif a head saluted the 
gods and offered it to them or to ancestral spirits.*' 
Skulls have also been found under an altar devoted 
to a Celtic Mars ; and in Ireland heads were called 
‘ the mast of Mach a,’ a war-goddess embodied in 
the scald -crow haunting the battlefield, just as in 
the Bab. stele birds fly ofi' with heads.*® 

(c) Preservation of trophies . — These trophies 
serve a more |)ermanent [lurpose than that or im- 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they are usually placed on the 
walls of houses, on stakes, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. Thus they are a 
standing witness to the prowess of individual or 
tribe. 

Herodotus (iv. 103) relates of the Tauri that they impaled the 
heads of shipwrecked persons and fixed those of enemies on a 
long pole above the roofs of their houses. Among the Gelte, 
townships and palaces were filled with these ghastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an extent that Posi- 
donius tells how he grew sick at the sight. A room in the 
palace was kept as a store for heads, and those of slain chiefs 
were preserved in oedar-wood oil or in coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them.l® Up to a comparatively late time beads of 
private foes were plaora on stakes in front of doorways,!® and 
Malcolm ii. built into the walls of the church of St. Mortlaoh, 
at Keith, beads of Danes after their defeat. Among modern 
savages such customs are also found. In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at the entrance to a town 
or on a hill.!® Among the Niam-Niam they are kept on posts 
round the bouses.!® In Dahomey they were placed on roofs or 
gates of the king’s palace, or paved the floor of his eleeping- 

E lace ; and, when war was ordered, it was said that the kin^e 
ouse wanted thatch.!? The Maoris kept skulls in houses as 
trophies, or fixed them on poles ; and in Tahiti walls were made 
up of human skulls.!® In the Solomon Islands there were set up 
two skulls of enemies on a post at the launching of a canoe, the 
canoe-houses being also decked with them, while the scalp and 
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hair were put on a coco-nut and hunf; in the c*ommon hallJ In 
N. Guinea among the Wagawaga the potnma was decorated with 
skulls taken by t^e men to whom it belonged. In Babaka they 
were hung on platforms outside the villages.^ In d. America 
the same customs were followed, e.g. among the Mundrucus. 
who placed skulls on their rude huts, and among the Ahipone8.a 
Among the Nagus the chief’s house is hung round with skulls 
and, among the ilontoc of Luzon, heads obtained at the period of 
planting and sowing are exposed on trees in the villages, and 
kept as relics once the flesh has decayed.* The Wa of Upper 
Burma take heads for the benefit of the crops, place them in the 
* spirit house,’ and, after they are bleached, set them on posts in 
an avenue of trees. Thousands of skulls may thus be seem* In 
Formosa, Celebes, and Sumatra, and in other classic regions of 
the head-hunter, heads are dried and hung up in the huts or 
on chiefs’ houses, and often ornamented with carved desigiH. 
Among the Land Da^aks, special lio'ises are built for Sh*in, 
which form the bachelors' quarters and council chambers.? 


In some instances, heads or skulls are treasured 
in a sacred building; e.g., in Mexico the head of 
the captive saeriliced to Tezcatlipoca was cut olf 
and iircserved along with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place.® Again, heads are offered to 
dead ancestors (see below). Many of the instances 
cited above are connected with cannibalism, the 
body or brains being devoured ; and tiie taking 
of a head is always the occasion for feasting, the 
head itself being Zed anti propitiated.® 

(d) purpose of tJie preser'oation. — Among actual 
head-hunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve heads of enemies, the reasons 
alleged for the practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophip, and that they are 
preserved primarily for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of | 
the spirit-owner of the head, whose soul -substance 
was stronger in the head tlian in any other part of 
the body. The Dayaks feast at each head-taking, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 
thrust food into its mouth. Its spirit-owner is told 
that he is now adopted into the captor’s tribe, and 
must hate his old friends. By this means the ghost, 
which might otherwise have been dangerous, is sup- 

S jseil to be rendered not only harmless, but helpful. 

y the spirit’s power, acting through the head, rice 
will grow abundantly, the forests will teem with 
game which will be easily taken, women will be 
fruitful, and health and happiness will abound.^® 
This influence of the head, or, rather, of the spirit 
acting through the head, is also seen in the case of 
the Bontoc, who obtain a head for every farm at 
planting and sowing ; the Wa of Burma, who hunt 
for heads to promote the welfare of the crop ; and 
the Lhota Naga of N.E. India, who place head and 
feet in the fields for the same purpose.^* Similarly, 
in New Caledonia, heads of old women are set up 
on poles as charms for a good crop,“ and a like idea 
is seen in the Teutonic folk-bmief that a skull 
buried in the stable makes the horses thrive." The 
spirit whose good wishes are invited is expected to 
become the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them." This 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heads over their roofs." Other reasons are 
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alleged, but these also show the animistic basis of 
the custom. 

The Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
taken will he the slaves of their captors in the 
next world— an idea which is shared by the 
Lhoosai of India, who cut heads off' after a battle.^ 
Again, heads are taken by the Dayaks after a 
dcatli, because it is suiipused that a man of conse- 
quence cannot be buried or that a dead relative 
will not rest until this is done in his name ; or by 
the Formosans, because the 8]»iiitsof ancestors are 
t)l eased to see tlie huts adorned with heads.® The 
Kukis also take heads at the death of a chief, and 
in Celebes a chiefs tomb is supplied with two 
heads of enemies or of slaves. * Tliis custom also 
obtained among the Celts, since skulls liave been 
found buried with the dead.** yoiiietiines in Borneo 
the spirit of the head is exjiectcd to persuade its 
former friends to come and be slain, and a prayer 
to this effect is addressed to it nightly,® while 
in the Congo district the spirit of tin; head cut 
off' in war is believed to haunt mem tiers of its 
family.® 

(c) 'fhere can be no doubt that, whether in con- 
junction with preserving the skull or not, where the 
custom of eating the brain is found (e. <7. among 
the Dayaks, in Luzon, in New Guinea, in New 
Ireland, in the Torres Straits Islands®), or of eat- 
ing a mass of food in which a head has been cooked 
(as among the Batonga and the Garos “), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire the courage or 
wisdom of the dead man. In some cases it is enough 
to eat some jiart of the head — the eye (Sandwich 
Islands, N. Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or the 
tongue (Torres Straits, ancient Karmanians) * — 
to acquire these qualities. The same purpose under- 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual drinking-vessel. The liquid is 
the medium through which we powers of the owner 
of the skull or his spirit are transferred. 

This was done by the Gauls,!* Irish (milk drunk from a skull 
restores to warriors their pristine strength),!! Scythians,!* 
the ancient Arabs, i* Fijians, peoples of the Congo, !4 Uganda 
(priest drinks beer from skull of king to be possessed by his 
spirit),!* Muskhogees (because good faculties of mind come 
from the brainji!* a similar custom occurs sporadically in 
folk-medicine and magic. In Germany other peonie’s pigeons 
will come to your cot if you give your pigeons drink from a 
human skull.” In the W. Highlands to drink from the skull 
of a suicide is a potent cure for certain ailmento.!* 

(/) A distinction must be made between the 
practices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is concerned, and those connected with 
the heads of relatives or avjeestors. Here also, 
however, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap- 
pears quite clearly from the Calabar custom of 
cutting oft* the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore the spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from the town,^® and from 
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the Polynesian idea that the spirit acts from the 
skull and is a guardian of the family.^ Whatever 
the method of burial, the preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of affection, or in order 
to obtain communion with them, or to gain their 
good offices because of their pleasure at the respect 
shown to them, or for actual cult purposes, was 
probably an early custom, and is found in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Polynesians, but it exists also 
in Africa and sporadically in America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Bodies buried without hesds were found at Oranbourne Chase, 
dating from Neolithic times, and these suggest separate preser* 
vation of the head. Elsewhere skulls have been found buried 
•lone.s Herodotus reports that the Issedones made bare and 
cleansed the bead, and, having gilded it, treated it as sacred 
and sacrificed to it (iv. 26). In Eg^Tt the mvth of Osiris told 
how, after the dismemberment of bis body, his head was buried 
at Abydos or at Memphis. The sanctuary at Abydos was 
therefore holiest of ail, and the symbol of the city was the 
coffer containing the bead. This may point to some separate 
tmtment of the head in early Egypt, especially if Egyptian 
civilization and religion were indigenous in Africa, where the 
head is often venerated. Before the rise of the custom of extract- 
ing the brain through the nose in mummification, the head was 
out off for this purpose and filled with spices, and a formula was 
used to prevent the head of one man being confused with that 
of another.^ Among some African tribes a chief is buried with 
his head above ground. After the flesh has decayed, the skull i 
is either buried or kept for magical purposes.^ Such skulls are 
usually preserved out of sight. Heads of distinguished men 
among the Mpongwe are hung up, and the decomposed matter 
is allowed to drip on a piece of chalk. The brain is the seat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, which is then applied 
to the heads of the living that they may obtain wisdom . b Among 
the Baganda a part of &e head, the jaw-bone, especially of the 
kings, was carefully preserved because the ghost clung to it, and 
hence could be worshipped or its help obtained through the 
jaw-bone as long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
preserved in the temples of the kings, and some jaw-bones were 
a thousand vears old.o Among the Taveta, E. Africa, the pre- 
servation of a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated skulls of a family or tnbe thus guarantee future 
reunion. 7 

The custom of the widow carrying the husband's 
skull or jaw as a memento or amulet is found among 
some Australian tribes, Andaman Islanders, and 
in New Guinea.” In New Caledonia the head was 
twisted oft' ten days after death, and the skull pre- 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sickness.” In various parts of Melanesia it is be- 
lieved that the dead man’s mana can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the benefit of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are made to them. In the Solomon Islands the skull 
u preserved in a sanctuary, and is usually enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in the form of a fish, or 
in a miniature hut. Here also the skull is full of 
mana^ and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly by means of offerings.” In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately &om the body, 
and was usually hung from the roof of the house.” 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disease, etc. Here the 
head was exhumed after burial. In Netherland 
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Island and in Onoatoa the skulls of relatives were 
hung up in houses. ' 

Among the Celts a custom of preserving and 
offering some cult to heads of ancestors and a be- 
lief in their jiowers may have existed. This is sug- 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths which 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus in the Mabinogi of Branwen, Bran, a Brythonic god, 
directs his friends to cut off his bead after his death and bury 
it in the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the long delay on their Journey thither the head affords 
them entertainment. Finally, the head-— the Urdawl JSen, or 
* Noble Head ’ — is interred and protects the land from invasion 
until Arthur disinters it. This appears to reflect actual belief 
and custom. There are also tales of heads which, when cut 
off, went on speaking.^ This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang ; and its burial •i>lace became a sacred pre- 
cinct.^ In Scandinavian inytholopry the Vanir cut off Miniir’s 
head ; but Odin spoke spells over it so that it could not decay, 
and still uttered speech.^ Lane^ refers to popidar Muhamma- 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking alter deoapitatiuii. 
The possibility of the consciousness of the brain after behead- 
ing, and even of the head speaking, was much discussed 
during and after the French Revolution ; and there are stories 
of Charlotte Corday's head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Everard Digby.® 

In the Christian Church, among the relics of 
saints or martyrs the head or skull has frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as possessing 
great miraculous power. Thus ‘the head of St. 
Maman, preserved at Aberchirder, was ceremonially 
washed every Sunday, and the water carried to 
the sick and diseased, who derived benefit and 
recovered health from its sanative properties.’’ 
Among Muhammadans a similar reverence is 
paid ; t.g.y the burial-place of the head of al-Husain 
m Cairo is much visited by worshippers.® 

J g) Many of the instances cited above imply a 
t of the heady or of the spirit of whom the head 
is the medium or habitation. Through the head 
or skull the living obtain mana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. But 
the mere representation of a head would be thought 
to give similar if not eoual results. This may be 
the reason why human Leads are a frequent motif 
in savage art. Such sculptured heads were also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as has 
been seen, there was a cult of human heads. 
Further, as the skull or head of an ancestor was 
the means by which rapport with himself was 
gained wherever there was a cult of heads, so it 
may later have been thought enough to represent 
the head of a diviniW as a means of gaining com- 
munion with him. This may explain the existence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
represented in triple form (see Celts, § XIII. 2).® 
Celtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads. It is not impossible that 
the Roman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

(A) The representation of a monstrous and hideous 
/ace and heady probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywhere been 
regarded as an efTective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye (y.v.). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometimes worn for 
this purpose, and monstrous heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtless due the 
myth of the Gorgon’s head cut off by Perseus, 
wnich still retained its evil powers after decapita- 
tion.” Cf. art. Gorgon. 
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(t) One source of the formation of images is to 
be traced in the custom, found in W. Africa, In- 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough 
wooden figure reoreseiiting the body of an ancestor 
with his skull. The image is thus animated by his 
spirit. This custom has an analogy in the Melan- 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask m which part of a skull 
is inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic; staffs, in the head of the upper- 
most figure of whicli is enclosed the brain of a ^y. 
A similar custom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opening of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, witli a boy’s brain inserted in 
a hole within the navel. In this way the image 
obtains a soul.^ 

ij) A pre- historic method of burial was that of 
cutting oil' the head and placing it between the 
knees of the corpse. To judge by later analogies, 
this was piohably done to prevent tlie deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
case of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the Hnd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their logs. The custom existed in Albania 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era,^ and was not 
uncommon in other parts of Eurov>e in rnediieval 
times. It has also occuired sporadically in modem 
folk-custom. In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on the 
living, his coffin was opened and his head cut oil.* 
In England, in the case of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his head was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the arm.* 
For a similar Litlmanian practice to prevent an- 
noyance from the deceased, see EliE iv. 433‘. The 
practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect with it the many stories of iioailless 
ghosts, found not only in Europe but in India.® 

In Gloucester n headless ghost was believed to haunt a field, 
and here an actual intenuenl w'ith head beside thigh was found.® 
Such ghosts appear with the head tucked under the arm ; 
and it is a German superstition that the unhlest spirit or the 
ghost of a malefactor whose crane was not divulged before his 
death must wander in this way. The headless ghost is often on 
horseback. 


{k) In human sacrifice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut off' and receives separate treatment. 
This appears in the myth of Lityerses, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrai)i>ed in a sheaf, his head cut oil’ with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river — a myth illustrat- 
ing actual custom.'^ The Mexican custom of pre- 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent- 
ing Tezcatlipoca has already been referred to 
(§ 5 a-^d a similar custom of cutting off the heads 

of dough images prevailed.® In Asnanti, at the 
yam ‘custom,^ the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yams were 
taken.® In Bab. ritual the sacrilicer speaks of 
giving the head of the child for his own head.^® On 
Raratonga the reeking human head was ottered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor- 

some* M&rehm the vitality of the head Is shown by the 
tact that a human head reduced to ashe^ an d swallowed by a 
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woman, or an aniinars head eaten by an aniinaJ, causes con- 
ception. In an Eskimo tale a girl is changed into a seal and 
cut in pieces by the h in tier, but the head slips into the womb 
of his wife and the girl is re-born.l An occasional remedy for 
sterility is for a woman to tread on a human skull.^ Reference 
may also be made to the power which the decapitated heads of 
monsters have of growing on again. Birth fruin the head is 
sporadically found, e.a,, in the Greek myth of Athene bom from 
tlie head of Zeus, and in Hindu stories.^ 

In Polynesian myths the coco-nut tree ie supposed to have 
originated from a human head or from that of an eel.** In 
nuiuero^ . Marchen the incident of a tree springing from a 
buried human head occurs. In a Samoan myth, pigs originate 
from human heads (lung into a cave by a (ULinubul chief.® 
Various creation n.\ths tell how part of the univ(-rse was made 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant;® 
while in a Ghaldduan oosinogony pre8erve<I by berosus the head 
of bdlus is cut off, the blood is mixed with earth, and from this 
men and animals are made.7 

6. Heads of animals. — These also have a dis- 
tinctive place in ciistoin and ritual, and frequently 
special attention is paid to the head of a sac.riticiul 
animal. Among the Veddas, when game is ob- 
tained, the head and a portion of the Ilesh of each 
deer taken is cooked as an offering to Kande 
Yaka, and afterwards eaten by the community.® 
The Waiizamwezi of W. Africa place the liead of 
the killed beast before the huts of the mizimu along 
with a little fie.sh.® When the Dayaks oiler fowls 
to the water-godde.s8, they cut ofi the heads and 
throw them into the stream.'® Herodotus reports 
of saerilices in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were pronounced upon tlie head after it was 
cut oft’ and then it was either sold to strangers or 
thrown into the river. No Egyiitian woiild eat 
the head of any animal." But this is not confirmed 
by monumental evidence, and the head appears as 
I an offering quite as often as any other part of the 
animal.'® rrobaldy some particular sacrifice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrifices occasional directions are mven for the 
treatrient of the head. That of tke Passover lamb 
was to i>e eaten along with the flesh (Ex 12®). In 
the case of the burnt -offering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must be laid on the altar 
and burnt (Lv l»'W*«). In the case of the sin- 
offering of ignorance, the bead is one of the parts 
which are not sacrificed but taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4" ; cf. 8"). Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacrificed animals were 
sometimes the important part of the offering 
as.signed to the gods ; but, again, they were some- 
times suspended on trees in the sacred grove and 
thus ‘consecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.* Similar customs obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, wlio tried to 
combat the popular pagan cults of Gaul.'* 

Among those peoples with whom the bear is an 
object of reverence— -Ainus (g.v.), tribes of northern 
Asia, some American Indian tribes— when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular care be- 
stowed upon it. 

Thus among the Gilyaks (^.e.) the head and skin are borne 
solemnly through a smoke opening Into the ywrta. Women 
receive it with solemn music, and the head is set on a platform 
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adorned with pine branches. Offering are set before it, and on 
the next day, called ‘ the foddering of the head,* it is fed from 
wrery dish served at the feast. ^ 

The AiiiiiH set skulls of slain bears in the place 
of honour in their huts, or fix them on poles and 
sacrihce to them, believing that the spirits of 
animals dwell in the skulls.’ The OstiaKs hang 
the head on a tree and worship it.* Among those 
American Indian tribes who venerate the bear, the 
head is tied to a tree as a mark of respect, or hung 
on a post after being painted. Homage is paid to 
it, and it is expected to bring good luck to the 
hunters.* Analogous customs are found elsewhere. 

In Timorlaut, skullD of turtles are hung under the house, and 
prayer and sacrifice are offered them in expectation of their 
assistance during turtle-flshing.o Tlie Koryaks of Siberia place 
heads of whales or seals on their roofs and then on the hearth 
where offerings are made to them, and their souls go forth to 
sea to induce other animals to be caught.*^ Among the Kurnai 
of S.E. Australia the native bear, when slain, is duly divided, 
and the head, as the most honourable part, goes to the camp 
of the young men,7 In various parts of British New Guinea, 
skulls of animals are preserved in the potuma or presented to 
the chief and fixed on nis house.* In Tibet the house is guarded 
against demons by a nun*s skull and other objects flxe<l above 
the door.i* Among the Greeks and Romans it was customary 
to nail the head of sacrificial victims, especially of the ox, above 
the door of the house in order to ward off evils. Such heads 
were called /Sovtcpdi/iov, bueraniumA^ The head of the October 
horse was cut off and decked, and, after a fight for its possession, 
it was fixed on the wall of the Regia or on the turria MajniliaM 
Among the Scandinavians, Teutons, and Slavs the heads of 
sacrificial animals, especially those of horses, were set upon 
|>oles or on houses in order to keep off evil influences, while the 
significance of this custom is found in many practices recently 
surviving. To these actual heads fixed on houses must be 
traced the carved horses' or other animals* heads on gables of 
mediffival houses in Germany, Russia, England, etc., regarding 
which occasional legends are told. Where an actual skull was 
fixed on the building, it may have been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacrifice. 13 

It is thus obvious that the animal’s head serves 
an analogous purpose to that of the human head, 
and that the similar customs with respect to both 
have their origin in similar ideas respecting the 
spirit acting through or from the head. This is 
apparent in the Baganda belief that ghosts of slain 
buffaloes are dangerous. Hence the head is never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
the open country, and the skull placed in a speci- 
ally built hut, where offerings are made to it, to 
induce the ghost to do no harm. ^* 

In many cases magical rites are performed with animals' heads 
for different purposes, e.g. to cause a large supply of the animal 
in Question to fall to the hunter,!^ to prevent aisease spreading 
by Durying the head in the mve of the deceased,!* or charms 
are made from animals’ bnuns,!* or they are worn dried as 

amulets.n 

7. Rites connected with the head.— The import- 
ance of the head is further seen in the number of 
rites connected with it or performed upon it. In 
the article Hand (§ 3) it has been seen how the 
laying on of hands tekes place upon the head, while 
it is also upon the head that anointing and the 
affusion of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
Anointing). 

(a) The head is often shaved at different occasions 
in life : and, whatever secondary purposes this or 
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hair-cutting (see Hair and Nails) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be the removal of evB 
mffuences and impurity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the head. 
Some of the following examples will make this clear. 

The ceremonies of the Kaffirs, after lightning had struck any 
thing or person, included shaving the head.i goon after birm 
the head of the child is shaved in China, though here the belief 
now is that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded into thinking be is a despised Buddhist priest.^ The 
early Arabs shaved the child’s head and then daubed it with 
sacrificial blood — a purification.^ Shaving the child’s head is 
also a Hindu rite,^ and it is used in modern Egypt.* Similarly, 
before circumcision, name-giving rites, tattling, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes place.* In some regions it is also a 
customary rite before marriage in the case of the bride.7 In the 
case of the priesthood, shaving the head is a rite of initiation, or 
the head must be kept shaved as one of a series of rites to avoid 
impurity. This was the case with the priests of Mclkart.* In 
Egypt the priestH shaved their heads every third day,* and in 
the case of Initiation to the Isis mysteries shaving the head was 
a necessary preliminary.!* It is also a Brahmanic rite of initia* 
tion,!! and the Buddhist rite of * ordination * includes complete 
shaving of the head.!* In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
pagan priesthoods, shaving the head of the priest was forbidden 
(Lv 21», Ezk 44-’*). 

The tonsure in the Christian Church is doubtless connected 
with these ideas of purity and removal of evil influences. In 
connexion with pilgri mages, shaving the head is also a necessary 
rite either before or <i u ring the journey.!® The idea of removing 
impurity and danger is clearly seen in the Hebrew injunction 
to shave the head of the female captive before taking her to 
wife (Dt 2l!3), and of the leper as part of the ritual of his puri- 
fication (Lv 14*), in the Arab custom of the offender appearing 
at the door ot the injured person with shaven head as part of 
the ritual of reconciliation,!^ and in the Chinese custom of 
shaving the head of the child who has fallen into a sewer, in 
order to let out the evil influence.!* 

Shaving the head as amoi/rntw^ rite has also been 
a very general custom ; and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to be regarded as 
an offering of the hair to the dead, which thus 
established a bond of union between tliem and the 
living, it originated in a desire to rid oneself of the 
evil contagion of death which might be clinging to 
the hair. 

This rite waa common in antiquity, hut was not practised by 
the Egyptians, whose hair was habitually shaved,!* although in 
the mourning for Osiris the worshippers appeared with shorn 
beads, ».e. probably without their wigs, which were generally 
wom.!7 In the mourning for Adonis at Byhlus the people shaved 
their heads, mourning for the dead g<^, thus following the 
custom of mouruiiig tor dead relatives.!* The custom was also 
followed by the Hebrew’s, but was forbidden by the legal codea 
(Lv 1937 21*, Ezk 7i», Jer 16«, Dt 14 ! ; cf. Am SIO^ It is also 
found among many savage tribes.!* 

(fr) The ritual wajihing of the head is a usual ac- 
companiment of purificatory ceremonies in man^ 
regions, and already in the Bab. Epic of (Blgamesh it 
is referred to as part of the outward procedure by 
which inward grief may be put away : ‘ Thy head 
be washed, halite in water r But probably with 
most peoples this is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the head and the 
danger of detaching any of the hair from it in the 
process.*® 

! J. Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Latoe, Cape Town, 1866, 
p. 83 f. 

3 Doolittle, ii. 229. • W. R. Smiths, 828. 

4 B. W. Hopkins, The Rel. cf India, Boston, 1898, p. 246w 

4 Lone, i. 83. 

4 A. 0. Hollis, The ttaeai, Oxford, 1906, p. 29417.; Fkrk, 
dted in Elworthy, Fvtl Eye, 422 ; Seligmann, 266. 

7 Feathennan, Ooecmo-Mel. 208 (Fiji) ; J. Shooter, The Kafirs 
cf Ratal, London, 1857, p. 75. 

8 Frazer, Admixe, 86. • Wilkinson, i. 181 ; Herod. iL 86. 

!4 Apuleius, Metam. xL 16. 

>1 A. van Gennep, Ritee de paeeage, Paris, 1909, p. 149. 

!* Waddell, 178 f., 180. 

!> FL xTiii. [1907] 898 (Hindus) ; Lane, L 129 (Muhammadans)^ 

14 W. R. Smltha, 887. 

!4 J. J. M. de Groot, Rel, System cf China, vL (Leyden, 1910| 
1108 f. 

!« Herod, ii. 86 ; Wilkinson, ii. 826, 829. 

!7 Flrmicus Maternus, de Errore prof, rcL UL S. 

!8 Lucian, de Dea Syria, ri. 

!»FL xix. 283 (BalemU); Seligmann, 162, 274, 611 (Now 
Guinea) ; J. B. Swan ton, Contrib. to Eth.qfthe Raida, N. York, 
1906, p. 34 f. ; M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travele to Souree of the 
Missouri, London, 1817, p. 64 (Dakotas); Schweinfurth, U. 84 
(Niam-Niam). 

‘ 30 See W. B. Smiths, 486 ; Warde Fowler, 201. 
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(c) The of aahes^ <1nst, or earth on the head 

has been Irequpitly recognized as a sign of abase- 
ment or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt it as the proper method of an inferior 
in approaching a superior.' It is similarly used 
among Oriental peoples,^ and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adopted either as a method of 
approactiing God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
as a token of excessive grief, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 7«, 1 S 4'«, 2 S V 13«; cf. Is 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning.^ 

^ While this action shows humility, it thus helps to propitiate 
either deity or superior ; and, thoujfh in mourning it is a nu* nrai 
act on the pan of those who believe that indifference to cleanli- 


ness, neatness, etc., is a concoiuilaut of grief, there may be some 
Idea also of thereby propitiating the ghost. The suggestion that 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funet^ 
fire in the case of mourning is ingenious but uncertain.^ 

(d) 'J'lie covering of the head by certain persons 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit wliich would be to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As things sacred are dangerous, and 
as the head is regarded as sacred, there are occasions 
when it might be harmful to the ritual act which is 
being performed or disrespectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous iniluences 
might fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Shamans and priests frequently cover the 
head when performing magical or religious rites. 

Among the Veddas tlie cloth whi<’.h is held over a shaman's 
head, when his hair is being cut, also covers bis head in the 
sacred dances.® In Borneo, while engaged in the magic ritual 
of healing, the shaman has his head veiled.? The priests ot the 
Qotiis, according to Jordanes,® were called pileati, because they 
covered the head with a hat while sacriliomg.** The Komau 
priests while performing sacrifice covered the neck and back of 
the head with the toga (wf-faio The custom was traced 

to the advice given by Helenus to A!liioa8,n but Plutarch suggests 
other reasons — humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symbol of the soul hidden by the body. 12 The 
Greeks, on the other hand, sacrificed with the head uncovered 
(aperto capite), and Uiis was followed when the sacrifice at 
Koine was performed according to the Greek rite. There were 
also exceptions, as when the praetor sacrificed with head un- 
covered during the rites of the ara maxima ari<l the aedeg 
HercuUsM ^luhamIlladan8 regard it as aboinitiahle to pray 
with the head uncovered. i-* Jews also cover the head at prayer 
out of reverence (cf. Ex 3® 'Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God '), and the mantle, or (allUh, is placed 
over the head at the name of God. Among Christians the head 
is uncovered at jira.Aer and in church, but women have the 
head covered, following St. Paul’s injunction (1 Co 11^- s), and 
at certain parts of the service the priest wears a hireita, and 
the bishop a mitre. 

{e) The veiling of the bride, which takes place 
among so many peoples, savage and civilized, may 
be traced to the idea of danger to the head, which 
would be regarded as greater at the time of mar- 
riage.'® The ecclesiastical rite of the veiling of 
virgins who dedicated themselves to the religious 
life (‘taking the veil’) was connected with the 
idea of a mystical marriage with Christ.'* Many 
in the early Church held that all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil.'^ Muhammadan 
women must always be veiled, as it would be im- 
modest to let any one see the head or face, especi- 
ally the former.^* Among Jews, though not now 
in Western countries, it was considered indecorous 
for a woman to be bare-headed. The custom of 
covering the face or head with a veil or with 

1 D. Livingstone, Missumary Travels, London, 1867, pp. 267, 
296 ; Burton, Mission to GeUle, i. 269, ii. 841. 

3 0. White, Three Years in Constantinople, London, 1846, L 
282, ii. 239. 

8 JoR. BJ ii. 16. 

4 Herod, ii. 86 ; Wilkinson, iii. 446, 449, 462. 

8 W, R. Smiths, 413 ; F. Schwally, DasLehen naeh asm Tode, 
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the mantle on occasion existed among the earlj 
Hebrews, with the same idea of indecorum (Gn 
24*®). The same rule has been followed in the 
Christian Church with rej^ard to women since the 
earliest times, hut it is dishonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to St. Paul 
(I Co 11^*®). On the other hand, uncovering the 
head is often regarded as a token of respect, 
whether to diviiiitie.s or superiors, just as it is an 
act of etiquette in the modem world.' It is not 
easy to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unless the idea was that of exposing a part re- 
garded as sacred before those who were sacred or 
superior. 

Van Oennep (p. 240) regards covering the bead ai an act ot 
separation from what is profane. This is undoubtedly one 
aspect of the custom, Pinpliiisizcil, e.g., in the Church ritual of 
marriage, where, at the benediction of the pair, a veil is held 
over liieir heads.- Covering ilie head is also an occasional 
token of grief, or mourning.-^ In some instances wreatlis, 
chaplets, and crowns are worn as protectives of tlie head from 
evil intluenoes. See art. Crown, vol. iv. p. 88H». 

(/) Distinctive marks nret often made on the fore- 
head by branding or painting, or they are symboli- 
cally signed with the hand. In India such marks 
are painted on the forehead ; and, according to 
their lorm,, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs — Saivites have a horizontal and Vaii^navites 
a vertical sign.^ Among the Buddhists of Eastern 
'I'ibet, Lamas pass through an ordeal of initiation 
in which six marks are seared in their crown with 
an iron lamp.® A similar custom must have existed 
among the Semites, for in Ezk 9** * there is reference 
to a siicred sign, the Tau, )» laced on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus he saved from 
slaughter in the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worHhijipcrs of the beast have 
his mark on their foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to drink of the wrath of the wine 
of God (Kev IH'* 14®* '* ; cf. 20^). On the other hand, 
the servants of God are ‘sealed in their foreheads’ 
with the names of the Lamb and His Father (7® 14'). 
In the Psalms of Solomon ‘ the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’ — probably on 
their foreheads, since ‘ the mark of destruction ’ is 
})laced thereon (15* IG*).® Hebrew prophets appar- 
ently bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
hand (see 1 K 20*'). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the Cross on their foreheads at various 
stages of the service, e.g. in connexion with exor- 
cism, and at conlirmatiou the same sign was made 
with the thumb dipped in the consecrated oil.' 
The whole conception of baptism as supplying a 
‘ seal ’ or mark by which the faithful were known 
to God — baptism conferring a spiritual character — 
is connected with these ideas of an acdual mark 
made on the forehead, as is obvious from the 
language used regarding it in early writings (see 
EliE ii. SSS**, 393“). In signing oneself with the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimes called 
‘ sealing,* it was usually traced on the forehead.® 
Many passages in the Apocryphal Acts show that 
by this invisible ‘ seal ’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to make the sign uy touching 
first the forehead, then the region of the heart, the 
left, and afterwards the right shoulder. In Chris- 
tian usage the symbolic marking took the place 
of actual marking or branding. Sucli marks were, 
however, still made by some Gnostic sects — e.g. the 
Carpocratians (branding or marking on the lone of 

1 Cf. Spencer, Cer. Inst., 130. 2 Duchesne, 42961. 

* ARW xii. 181 (Indonesia) ; 2 S 16», Jer 14» Est 612. 

4 Hopkins, 601. 8 Waddell, 178. 

8 In the Gospel of Nieodemus, Christ signs all whom Hs 
rescues from Hades with the sign of the Cross on their fore- 
heads (§ 24). 

7 J. Bingham, Ant, of the Chr. Church, xi. lx. ir^imWorks, 
ed. B. Bingham, iv. [Oxford. 1866] 161-166); Duchesne, 299 ff. 
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the right ear) and they were also used in Mith- 
itiism (branding the Initiate on the forehead).* 
These marks secured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8. Postures of the head.^Almost universally, at 
'worship, before a sacred object, or in presence of a 
superior, the head is reverently bowed, or the 
person bends down or prostrates himself to the 
ground, touching it with the forehead. These 
postures are found among many savages and in all 
of the higlier religions. But sometimes also the 
head is uplifted, the petitioner looking upwards to 
heaven — a posture which usually accompanies the 
lifting of the hands in prayer. In many semi- 
religious or magical rites the head is directed to be 
averted, as it is considered dangerous to see super- 
natural personages, sacred objects, and all that 
belongs to a supernatural plane (On 19^’-**; EBE 
iv. 654‘).* Various gestures of the head have 
definite significations among most peoples. The 
head is hung in shame, or raised in pride, or moved 
up and down or from side to side in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2 *®, Mt 27®*), etc. As a sign of their complete 
subjection a coimueror placed his foot on the head 
of his enemies (rs 110 ^, 1 Co 16*®).* Hence among 
savages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or head.® 

9 . Of all parts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest proportion of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the organs of mastication, and because of its differ- 
ences in dimensions and in form, it affords an excel- 
lent index of racial affinities. Hence the science of 
craniology, the measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown great light not only upon 
the races of pre-historic times as revealed by their 
remains, and their relation to existing races, but 
also upon the affinities of present-day peoples ® (see 
Anthropology). 

10 . Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal types are distinguished, is 
practised by many peoples. The infant’s head is 
submitted to the continued application of boards, 
bandages, stiff caps, and the like, until the de- 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
common among American Indian tribes, in the 
South Sea Islands, in Asia Minor, and sporadically 
in Europe, c.g. the * Toulousaine * head of difi'erent 
parts of France."^ 

LrraiiATvas.— This is s^ven in the footnotes. 

J. A, MacCulloch. 
HEAD.DRESS.~See Crown. 

HEAD-HUNTING.~See Australasia, 
Head. 


HEALING.~See Disease and Medicine. 


HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Greek). ~I. TEB RELATIONS BETWEEN SACRED 
AND PROFANE MEDICINE IN ANTIQUITY,— 
long as rell^on maintains an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
so long does medicine continue to bear the impress 
of the religions factor. In the absence of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the Iliad,yfe 
shall therefore hardly venture, with Gomperz {Or, 


\ Iren. i. 26. S. * Tert. Prauor, 40. 

* Of. Grimm, 408, 1296 ; Homer, Odystey^ v. 860. 

J Wilkinson, UL 408 ; Fraser, Adonis, 62 (Hittite). 
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London, 1900, p. 68tt , ; O. Sergl, 
The Mediterranean Race, do. 1001. 

7 See P. Topinard, EUmente d^anthropologie, Paris, 1886, 
Hrdlicka, In Hodge, HAI, Washini 
BE], pt. e.v. * Artificial Head Delormat 
paeeim ; Tutom, Samoan 89. 
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Den/Mir, i. 224 [Leipzig, 1896]), to descry a * moniing- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact 
that in the Odyssey ^ a product of the same stage 
of culture as the//ta<^, tlie magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds {Od, xix. 457) ; and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with are patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
position within the sphere of medicine. This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient Baby- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along- 
side of the veterinary surgeon, the architect, and 
other artisans, while internal medicine is not men- 
tioned at all (see below). The absence of exorcism 
from the surgical practice of the Iliad could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic ‘ spirit of light * 
only if that epic, in its references to disease, made 
no mention of magic remedies at all. In point of fact, 
however, the warriors who deal so rationally with 
wounds are completely at a loss when confronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re- 
course to supernatural means of healing — the con- 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream-readers {II. 
i. 63), purifications, prayers, and sacrifices (44211.). 
In tiie Odyssey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v. 396, ix. 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to be pro- 
cured (v. 397). The prevalence of theurgic medi- 
cine in the Homeric age must thus be recognized 
as a fact beyond question. 

Then the ever-recurring employment of religious 
expedients against the onset of epidemics in later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centuries by tem- 
ples of healing, show us how long the power of 
magic held its ground in the sphere of therapeutics. 

I It is also a signilicant fact that Pindar, when enu- 
I merating the subiects which Asklepios learned 
; from Cheiron (see below, II. A. 6 ), does not shrink 
* from co-ordinating exorcism with external and in- 
ternal medicine. Even Sophocles, whose view of 
iirtpdaLy as expressed by Ajax {Aj. 582), is read by 
J. Hirschberg as a condemnation of them (Gesch, 
d, Augenheilkundey Leipzig, 19U5, p. 55; he might 
ahsu have adduced Tradiin. 1001), was actually the 
priest of the healing hero Amynos (II. B. ii), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natural- 
ization of Asklepios, the bestower of dream-oracles, 
in Athens. 

A very difi'erent problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the supranaturalistio 
element did nut act as an obstacle to practical pro- 
gress in religious medicine, or whether genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In order to answer this q^uestion, 
we must turn to the two civilized peoples who 
practised the healing art prior to the (ireeks. 

(a) To the Babylonians a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period popular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancient Sumerian patesi (city-king) 
of Lagash, Gudea, whose reimi is now dated c, 246() 
(A. Ungnad) or 2350 B.c. (E. Meyer), certainly says, 
in his report about the building of the temple of 
Ningirsu, that he has ‘ expelled the dreadful sor- 
cerers, the [what follows is unintelligible] . . . 
from the city* (Statue B 3, 16fi‘., as in Thureau- 
Dangin, Die sumer, u, akkad, K6nigsinschr,y Leip- 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13 f., p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on tnat account the earliest cham- 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jeremli^, Moses 
u, Hammurabiy Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) is a mis- 
apprehension. Gudea was, in fact, anything but a 
I rationalist. The inscriptions of his statues and 
I cylinders record little else than his exertions in 
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connexion with the temples of the f^ods, and reveal 
him as a true priest-king. For the building of the 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsu, he asks that goddess 
for a special revelation (cf. his dream, on Cyl. A, 
27 ff., Thureau-Dangin, p. 91 If.), while for his 
administrative proceedings he resorts to omens of 
various kinds, as also, according to Jastrow (Die 
Reliffinn der Bah, u, Assyr,^ Giessen, 1902-05, ii. 
273), to hepatoscopy. When a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be in tne 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of Hammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of his 
mde of laws, a charge of having practised sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal which involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’s tr. in Gressmann, A Itorient. Texte^ Tubin- 
gen, 1909, p. 143). Here again Jeremias recognizes 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, while relifjion 
has indeed no place in the legislation Itself, it is 
certainly prominent enough in the e])ilogue, where 
the king calls upon the gods to chastise the trans- 
gressors with various calamities, such as serious 
illness, evil Ashakku (the demon of consumption 
or fever), painful injury, the nature of v^hieh is 
unknoum to the doctor, and which he cannot relieve 
with bandages. In §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest provisions of ilie jus talionis to the doctor ; 
but here the doctor is in reality the surgeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, wdiich, 
according to Hammurabi’s ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can be combated only by religious 
means. Contemporary inscriptions show that by 
the time of yamrnurabi the divining priests (hdrfi) 
had been formed into an organized gild ; and this 
was presumably the case also with the exorcizing 
priests (nshipu), whose function it was to <Uslodge 
the deinoriH of disease (cf. Weber, ‘ Diimonen- 
beschwbrung bei d. Bab. u. Assyr.,’ in Der alte 
Orient, vii. [1905] 4, ])p. 5 and 7).* 

Thus, as sorcery and exorcism were recognized 
elements in the official religion of Mesopotamia, 
the repressive measures of Gudea and yamnuirabi 
could apjdy only to those illegal practices by which 
persons endowed with occult powers — sorcerers and 
witches — caused injury to others, and against 
which the priesthood in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its ow'n (as found in the 
‘ Maklu ’ inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monarchs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as ‘black magic.’ Flence, as the 
belief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapcuticjs must also have borne a supranatural- 
istic character. 

(5) The Egyptians, even by the ])eriod of the 
Odyssey (iv. 227 ff.), ha<i carried the fame of their 
medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country ; and this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error had recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera- 
ture. 'riius, from the fact that two documents of 
the Middle Empire — fragments respectively of a 
gynwcoiogical and a veterinary papyrus, and both 
from Kahun — deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oef’ele, in Neuburger- 
Pagel, Gesch, d, Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 75), while 

1 A parallel to Gudea and in this resfieGt may be 

found In Saul, kinv of Israel, who, in conformity with Ex 22W 
and Lv 19^1, expelled wixards and diviners from the country, 
but in his own hour of need souf^ht counsel of the forbidden 
craft (the witch of En-dor, 1 S 28’ ; cf. v.a). Divination, how- 
over, was forbidden amon^ the Israelites, not as a harmful 
sniperstition, hut as a Oanaanite practice (cf. E. Meyer, Gtsch, 
d. AUertmrut, Stuttirart, 1884-1901, i. i 818). 


the Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
during the XvMllth dynasty, and its nearly con- 
temporary counterpart, the Hearst Medical Papy- 
rus (ed. Reisner, 1906), frequently supplement tlie 
medical recipes by magic formulw, von Oefele (Der 
alte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 26) and H. 8chneidei 
(Kulturu. Denken d. alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 317 tf.) infer that Egyptian medicine was at first 
purely empirical, and T-esorted to magic only in the 
period of the New Empire and mider Babylonian 
influence. But is this not too b<ild a conclusion to 
draw from such scanty data? The gymecological 
text in question consists of only three columns, 
while the Ebers Papyrus comprises one hundred 
and ten pages ; in the latter, moreover, the incanta- 
tions are met with sporadically, and large portions 
of the text have none at all. Thus the absence 
of incantatirms from the Kahun fragment may 
be merely fortuitous. In a word, that a peoj)Ie 
with so intense a belief in the supernatural as the 
Egyptians — a people whose cult of the dea<l was 
completely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Em]>ire — cultivated a purely rational medicine the 
present writer finds it impossible to believe. 

We Uirn now to the question how far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, with their marked 
leaning towards the occult, succeeded in making 
progress in the science and art of healing. Modem 
winters on medicine have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of t he vessels (nteiu) was a real contribu- 
tion to science, and that the Egyptian ])harmacy 
furnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorei.sm and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, recognizes, as has been shown by P. 
Kiiebler in his valuable Beitrage zur Kenntnis d, 
a.ssyr.d)ab. Medizm (Lei])zig, 1904), tlie use of 
rational remedies, employs the injection (Kiichler, 
p. 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (ib. 39, 36, etc.), and 
gives directions as to diet (ib. 7, 30. 0!)) ; and, ac- 
cording to Oefele (in Kiichler, p. 65), the squatting 
position it prescrilM^s for colic (ib. 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford great relief. 

Alike tn the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, the healing art was a combination of 
the occult and the rational, and this peculiar sys- 
tem of medicine exercised an influence upon the 
Greeks at a very early period. The Egyptian 
doctrine of metn survives in the Greek theory of 
‘ humours ’ (Schneider, op. r.it. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece ; and a striking illus- 
tration of such survival is found in the fact 
that, as demonstrated by Le Page Kenoiif (ZA 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
‘ H ip[)okrRi;ic^’ treatise irepi d(p6puv — probably written 
by a Cnidian — is identical with tliat found in the 
Brugsch Paj)yrus. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its way to the Cnidians may he explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(viii. 87), the Cnidian mathematician and physi- 
cian Endoxos spent fifteen months with the medical 
priests of Heliopolis in the reign of Nektanebos 
(382-364 B.C.); and Endoxos would certainly not 
lie the first of the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by which Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained ; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of incubation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, which 
is ot great importance in the religions meaicine of 
the Greeks, was an importation from Babylonia, 
H. Magnus (A bh. zur Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Breslau, 
1902] 6ff.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt through the medium of the Sarapis worship 
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founded by Ptolemy T., and was shortly thereafter 
transfcrroJl to the eiilt of Isis. Sarapis — the sub- 
ject of niueh discussion — is, however, as C. F. 
Lehtnann-Haiuit has shown (II. A. i8), simply 
the f^od Ea of kridu under his customary by-name 
of mr ap.n (‘ king of the watery deep ’), the supreme 
healing god of the Babylonians (Jastrow, op. cit. 
i. 294 ff. ). In the sanctuary of Ea at Babylon — 
the edifice which Greek sources call 'Zapaveiov — the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba- 
tion 18 warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream -oracles were sought after for all 
emergencies, and especially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. 367 ff.), from the earliest times. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no work dealing with the ritual 
prescribed ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the important rdle played by dream- 
reading. Jastrow’s work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub- 
lished matter relating to dream-oracles for hetuing 
purposes is noted in Bczold*s Catalogue of the 
Kouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos. 2140 Womens, 
including medical prescriptions’) and 2143 (‘omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams ’). That incubation among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
well-defined rites is shown by an incidental refer- 
ence in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. Jensen, 
KJBxi. [1890] 187), where a dreamer is said to have 
lain down towards the end of the night, in order to 
obtain an oracle on the king’s behalf (cf. ib. 201). 
The Greek practice of incubation, however, also 
exhibits the two features here indicated, viz. incu- 
bation on behalf of another (cf. TI, A. 15 and 17 , 
below), and the preference for a time toivards mom- 
ing — *as the soul is then free from the effects of 
material sustenance’ ( Philostr. Vita Apollon, ii. 36; 
cf. Artemidor. i. 7). Plutarch (Septem mp, conn. 15) 
tells us that incubation was an ancient Greek 
practice, and the reference of the Iliad (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian Selloi, the liiro^^rai of 

Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest witness 
to it (so Welcker, Kleine Schilften^ iii. [1850] 90, 
and Dlimmler, PhUol. Ivi. [1897] 6 ). The natural- 
ization of a Bab. practice in Greece at so early a 
period is not inconceivable, as another passage of 
tlie niad (xiv. 201, 246), in its striking representa- 
tion of Okeanos and Tethys as primitive forces 
(ef. the early Orphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyl. 
402 B), shows dependence on llab. cosmogony (P. 
Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier^ StrassWrg, 
1890, p. 244). Incubation would seem to have 
readied the Greeks by way of Lydia ; thus, in 
Assurbanipal’s annals {KIB li. 173), a dream vouch- 
safed by the god Assur to Gyges is mentioned (cf, 
Jensen, in Thraraer, Pergamos^ Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), while in the valley of the Mroander there 
were several incubation -shrines of the subterranean 
gods, one of them being the Plutonion, near Nysa, 
the ceremonies of which were a reflexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. 17 , below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious affinity between 
the Bab. haruspicy (Jastrow, ii. 213 fl.) and the 
Etruscan — a correspondence dealt with most re- 
cently by G. Korte ^Rbm. Mitt. xx. [1905] 348 ff.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
Etruscan Religion, vol. v. pp. 633, 537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
realize the remarkable religious influences wnich 
streamed from Mesopotamia to the West. 

If the religious medicine of the older civilized 
peoples thus made its influence felt among thfe 
Greeks, the question arises whether its further 
development, after its settlement upon Greek soil, 
was essentially upon the same lines as before, t.e. 
wliether the fusion of religion and medical em- 


piricism can be traced also in the therapeutic 
i>ractice of the Greek sanctuaries. Wliile this, 
notwith.s»taTuling the ridicule poured u])on incuba- 
tion-shrines by Aristophanes in tlie Ploutos^ and 
obviously also in the Amphiaraos^ miLdit have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovery of the Epidanrian stelae recording the 
miraculous cures {lAfMra) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.C.) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majority 
of modem investigators stigmatize these sanctuaries 
as hives of priestly chicanery and senile supersti- 
tion. The latest discussion of the question (S. 
Herrlich, ‘ An tike W'underkuren,’ in Progr. des 
B'umboldt-Gymnas. zu Berlin^ 1911) comes eventu- 
ally to the same negative result. The present 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in essentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth in Fauly-Wissowa, 
u. 1686 tf. 

Arguing from the difference between the contents 
of the Epidaurian ia/m^a-stehe and the condition 
of medical practice in the Irnperial period, P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fouilles dCEpidaure^ Athens, 
1893, p, 115, in tlie 'lep6v row ’A<rKXi 7 irioO, 1900, p. 
267 ff., in the MHanges Perrot^ 1902, p. 42, and, 
Anally, at the Arcluwological Congress in A thens, 
Comptes Rendus, 1905, p. 278 ff.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the curative 
procedure of the Asklepieia consisted entirely of 
miraculous acts of the god, after the style of the 
ianuita, while in the Roman period, in consequence 
of the institution of dream-shrines, and the thera- 
peutic metliods based thereon, it received an 
infusion of rationality. But the inference is by 
no means beyond dispute. To begin with, it would 
lie strange indeed that the Asklepieia of the most 
t flourishing period of the Greek world should suc- 
I cessfully resist the intrusion of rational proc‘.edure, 
while, m a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the miraculous, they should open their 
doors to natural remedies.^ Kavvadias bases his 
theory on the Epidaurian mmata, but exaggerates 
their importance. In I’auly- Wissowa (^t>c. cit.) the 
present writer had pointed out that the iamata — 
according to which, e.g.^ persons with a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, and leave the shrine with a 
seeing eye — are not historical documents, but 
merely a compilation for the gratification of credu- 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can be historically 
traced. Wilhelm {Jahrb. d. baterr, archdol. Instit, 
iii. [19(X)] 40) has certainly sought to identify Aryb- 
has, an Epirot named in stele ii. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the period in which the iamata 
were redacted, but in that case this particular 
iama would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Greeks had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and resuscitations of 
Asklepios in the mytliical age (cf. Pauly- Wissowa, 
ii. 1653 f. ), and one of these miracles — the raising 
of Hippolytus to life — was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram in the Epidaurian hteron (Pans, 
ii. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata^ then, 
really preserves the substance of these tales of the 
marvellous in a pseudo-historical form, its object 
being to convince the credulous that the immediate 
miraculous action of the god had not ceased with 
the mythical age. A frequently recurring feature 
of the iamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen in Bellerophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 66 ). If, accordingly, the 

1 This amiment is advanced in opposition to Kavvadias also 
by 8. Herrlich {loc. dt. 83), tliough only by wa;r of supporting 
the contention that the occult element maintained its ascend- 
ancy also in the Roman period ; otherwise Welcker, Klaina 
Sehr. hi. 76. 
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£pidaurian iarn^a belong to the class of miracu- 
lous stories designed for edification, such as are 
met with in all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the AsklepieiaJ 

The hypothesis of Kavvadias ignores the man- 
tic asjiect of incubation ; and so O. liubensohn 
{Festschr, fur VaJUen, Berlin, 1900, p. 13) takes 
the further step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream -oracles, but that these were intro- 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Isis cult. In point 
of fact, however, iyKoLfii}<ra was known to the 
Greeks long before the worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro- 
phetic significance of dreams (see below, 11. A. 
II, 14, 15, 17-20; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian Selloi ; cf. II. B. i and 8). A dis- 
tinction was made between 6v€ipoi Beioi (or 0e6TrefA.Tr- 
rot), ‘divine oracles given in dreams,’ and 6v€ipoi 
ipwriKol, ‘oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.’ 
The author of the vepl Stafriys in the Corpus 
Hippokr.t probably a Cnidian physician, [believes 
in both kinds, but does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 640, Littr<^]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts,* confining himself to 
the ‘ natural ’ class, in which the soul reveals what 
will benefit the body. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the post-Hippokratit^ idiysieian Ilero- 
philos, the anatomist (Pint, de Pine it. Philos, v. 2). 
Even Democritus believed in demons who reveal 
themselves to the dreamer in forms (ei'SwXa) emanat- 
ing from themselves (Pint. ib. ; Sext. Enipir., adv. 
Math. 394), and Aristotle acknowledged the iiiantic 
efiicacy of ‘ natural ’ dreams {ire pi rijs sad" ihrifop 
p. 462 ff.), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divine pro- 
vidence. In view of such favourable recognition 
on the part of physicians and philosophers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the official directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
ascertain the divine will as indicated in the dreams. 
Every tiling turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 
pretation. The special literature of the subject 
formulates two classes of revelations (Artcinid. 
i. 2) : (1) 6ueipoi 0eujpTjp.aTi.KoLy ‘ dreams to be followed 
literally ’—even there, however, interpretation had 
to be resorted to whenever the literal application 
of the prescription threatened the patients life* — 
and (2) UveipoL dWrjyopLKoLy ‘ dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly,’ As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interjiretation, and asserts that the awrayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never- 
theless quite clear; thus the dream of a lamb 
sucking the breast of an invalid signilies an a}»}»li- 
cation of dpvbyXtoaaov. Preposterous interpretations 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
—e.g. a vision of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias 
was fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap- 
plication of an injection of Attic honey (Aristid. li. 
403 [Keil]). . , ^ 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a thera- 
peutical practice founded thereon are met with— to 
leave Asklepios out of account meanwhile— in the 
Plutouion near Nysa (II. A. 17, below), in the 
Dionysian dream-shrine at Amphikleia (15), in 
the cult of the Dioscouroi at Byzantium^ (14), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oro}>os (19). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
^e characteristic feature of which, from its 


> A very siffnifleant circumsUnce is that the supposed oripnal 
votive inscription belonging to stele I. no. 15 (Herniodikos) 
proves to 1)6 a fabrication in a pseudo-archaic script. 

* The sources used by Artemidorus are of much later date than 
the stiecial literature indicated here, which, unfortunately, has 

A87«.p!?the prescribed bleeding to the amount of 120 pounds 
(Aristides, ii. 406 [KeU]). 


earliest infancy in Babylonia} was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character amoim 
the Greeks generallv, and yet in particular should 
degenerate in the Asklepieia into a mere ornamental 
adjunct. Those who, m view of the Epidaurian 
iamata, accept the theory of Kavvadias overlook 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
drcam-oracies of Asklepios during the Greek 
period, viz. in the irtfl Beujv of Apollodorus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as ‘ praeses divina- 
tion um et augurionim ’ (Maerob. Sat. i. 20). 
Apollodorus must therefore have known of the 
aorrayaL given by Askle])ios in dreams, and thus 
also of remedies applied in accordance with them. 
Nor are traces of this combination wanting else- 
where. In AClian, frag. 100 (Siiid, s.v. llaiVw) the 
god, iiriardt (the technical term for aiipearing in a 
dream ; cf. Deubner, Incubationty Leipzig, 19(X), 
p. 11), is said to have prescribed a salve of swine’s 
tat and vinegar for diseased eyes, and the ana- 
pficatic measure of the words show's, as Fritzsche 
(on Tkesmoph. 949) has noted, that they are taken 
from a eomedj\ The three-months’ course of heal- 
ing undergone by .lEsehines the rhetor, in Epidauros 
{Anthol. Gr, iv. 330), might be appositely citeil as 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient w^as Aischines the Eleusinian (cf. Paiily- 
vVissowa, ii. 16S8) ; the fact that the epigram 
sjieaks of him as an Athenian forbids us, at all 
events, to identify him with Aischines the Milesian, 
a contemporary of I’ompey. Finally, an indirect 
testimony to the curative operations of the Askle- 
pieia is furnished by a current tradition which is 
rejected solely on account of the foolish asser- 
tion with wdiich it concludes, but which contains 
the quite defensible statement that the profane 
medicine of the Greeks was derived from their 
religious medicine, and, above all, from that of 
Asklepios. Artemidorus (iv. 22) states that many 
persons in I’ergamos (Asklepieion), Alexandria 
(Serapeion), and elsewhere were treated according 
to prescrijitions given in dreams ; elffi ot Kal 
larpiK^v iK roLO&rwv avvrayujv \lyo\)m evprjadai. Simi- 
larly, lamhIichuH (flfti i)///.vL iii. 3) says that the 
healing art had its origin in the Beloi 6yeipoi of 
Asklepios. What is here affirmed of profane 
medicine in general is referred to by Strabo (xiv., 
of which Apollodorus is the principal source) as a 
cunent tradition regarding llippokratus in par- 
ticular: tpaffl 5^ 'jTTTTOK^dTTjv /xd-XiiTTa iK Tujv ivravBa 
[in the Coan Asklepieion] dvaKeip.ivujv Beparreiuv 
yvp.vd(racr0ai rd irepl rds dialras (p. 657. 19). But, if 
the medical praxis of the (^oan tern file embraced 
such miraculous proceedings as are found in the 
Epidaurian iamatay 110 sober-minded man could 
have regarded them as providing instruction for 
scion tilic medicine. We must accordingly assume 
that records of the medical juoeedure of temples 
were preserved in the Askleiueiou of Cos, and that 
the.se provided a footing lor the current opinion 
regarding Hippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation — not found 
in Strabo’s source— that the great Coan physician 
was an incendiary. 

It is singular that Hippokrates, the supreme 
genius of ancient medicine, has left so few positive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiadac, and for his rapid advance to 
renown, we have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato {Proi. 311 B, Phasdr, 
270 (y), hut, as Fredrich {Hippokratisehe Unter^ 
suchungeuy Berlin, 1899, p. 1) says, ‘ he was for 
Aristotle already an aluiost mythical person- 
ality.’ The Corpus Ilippokr. contains over seventy 
treatises, but none of them can be with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are not even products of his school. The Vita 
compiled from Soran>s and other sources (A. 
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WeBtennann, Biogrnphi Gr,^ Brunswick, 1846, p. 
450) is a blend of fact and fan(^. H is birthday is 
attested by a reliable source — a Uoan archive ; while 
we may probably rely also upon the statement that, 
on the completion of his early studies, he was in- 
duced by the death of his parents to migrate to Thes- 
saly, that he lived at Larissa, and eventually died 
and was buried there (cf. Anth. Gr. vii. 55). The 
name of his eldest son, Thessalos, likewise points 
to that country, as it is not met with in any 
previous generation of the Asklepiadse. There is 
nothing to show that he ever returned to his native 
place, and Herzog's untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single fact regarding him. It would 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early age. The ancients of a later day \rere 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. The Vita 
gives three distinct reasons, viz. (1) an iniunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) his desire to 
widen the horizon of his medical knowledge ; and 
(3) his being accused of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, perhaps physician in ordinary 
to Ptolemy IV., whom Galen [xi. 795, Kiihn] stig- 
matizes as a wind-bag). The charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S. Reinach (art. ^Medicus,’ in Daremberg-Saglio, 
1670) to the jealousy of the priests of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, as the relations between these and 
the Asklepiada* (on which cf. Lefort, Mus. beige de 
phUoL ix. [1905] 197 6.) were always of a friendly 
character. The accusation could have arisen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools of medicine, as it was in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a plagiarist who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former — a point which Tzetzes obliterates by trans- 
ferring the burning to the Coan library, though he 
too makes it a question of non-religious medical 
literature (ip /3(/3Ato0(?Xa^ rd iraXcud tCjp 

larpCov ipixpiiae /Si^Xia Kal r6 ^i(i\io<pv\dKiov), The 
statement of Andreas makes no mention whatever 
of the votive tablets of an Asklepieion ; the earliest 
suggestion of these occurs in Varro, according to 
whom {ap, Plin. xxix. 4) Hippokrates first copied the 
records of cures deposited m the Coan sanctuary 
by those restored to health, and then burned the 
temple. This is obviously nothing but an aliortive 
attempt to interweave the anti-Coan version of 
Andreas with the view of the origin of scientific 
medicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some support in a genuine practice 
of healing in the Asklepieia, is shown by the testi- 
mony of Apollodoros to the mantle functions of 
Asklepios, and the recipe prescribed by the god in 
the fragment of a comedy in Aelian, fr. 100 (above, 
p. 643*^). The present writer would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. B.G. 
published by Ziehen {Ath, Mitt. xvii. [1892] 232, 
fig. 3), representing a patient stretched upon a 
K\ivyi, and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepios, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary type in 
liosclier, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we Wve 
monumental evidence of the fact that the personnel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sanction of the god. 

It is thus impossible to deny that genuine medical 
treatment-directed, it is true, by oracles of heal- 
ing— was practised in the Asklepieia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatment, we are notable meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the prescribed 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Roman 
period in the pathological narratives of P. Granius 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 


least an allowable hypothesis that the curative 
methods of the earlier age, in keeping with the 
higher state of its medical knowledge and the less 
debased character of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. The prestige of dream-shrines 
would then be at its height, while practical medi- 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cnidian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz, Gr. Denker, i. 260), and probably even 
more in that of Rhodes— the first to become extinct 
(Galen, x. 5 [Kiihn]). The (Cnidian) author of the 
ireol Sialrrit (iv, [irepi tpwpLup] ch. 87) lays down the 
following principle ; ‘ Prayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon the gods must himself also 
do his part* {Set Si xal aSrSp ^uWafi^dpopra rods 6eoSs 
iTiKaXieadai). Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as we might ascribe to an Asklepian priest, 
as, e.g.t ch. 88 (abbreviated) : * If in a dream one fights 
in opposition to the doings of the day, it signifies 
some bodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [last, though not least] by prayer. 
We seldom meet with the case where the priestly 
function is discharged by a physician. Tl^ree 
instances are given in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 1686 ; a 
fourth is probably to be found in Xalliphon, the 
father of Hemokedes ; he was a priest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. s.v. At^/jlokt/iSijs), and, as the healing 
art was then hereditary in families, probably also, 
like his son, a physician. But we cannot say 
whether the priestly office as such embraced the 
vocation of interpreting dreams. In the Plutonion 
near Nysa dream-reading was the function of the 
ifivetpoi TUP lepiutp (below, II. A. 17), and we may 
doubtless assume that persons specially versed in 
this art were to be found in all tl ream-shrines. It 
was only natural that these adepts should have 
tried to discover a practical meaning in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a * pious 
fraud* (Herrhch, op. cit. 13), but were rather the 
victims of self-delusion, as, in a related sphere, were 
also the Delphic priests in their task of moulding 
tlie incoherent utterances of the Pylhia into int-eC 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schomann, Griech. Alterth.*, Berlin, 
1897, ii. 318). 

The facts thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and Egyptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not dispense 
with rational remedies. That practical modes of 
treatment were associated with miracle, * faith’s 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels which ran riot in the Epidaurian 
iamata, but also by the legend narrating the 
founding of the Asklepieia of Naupaktos (Paus. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam. xv. 
660ff., etc.). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wrought quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of sugges- 
tion^ and then extolled as the miraculous works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
here, as we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. Prom the former 
alone is there any real passage to the altogether 
rational conception of Hygieia in the Asklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with * Asklepios ’ in II. A. ao, 
ii. (2) below. Her radiant figure appears as some- 
thing out of keeping with the mystical and, in 
essence, non- Hellenic dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

II. Hbalinq gods ajtd a. Gods.— 

I The following list tonohes only incidentally on the doitiss 
of childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in their swav 
over health and disease ; and, accordingly, in ail | 
manner of troubles, but especially in tlie case of 
loss of health, appeal is made for divine help. 
Originally, however, there existed no belief in 
special deities of healing. In Od^ v. 397 the refer- 
ence is quite general : ‘ the gods loosed him 
graciously from his trouble.’ Every deity could 
properly exercise this power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like (rum^p, oXe^UaKos, 
etc., are not to be interpreted off- hand in a medical 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a difl'erent mean- 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be taken 
for granted that at the outset the sufferer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It might seem 
to have been the most natural course to regard 
Apollo, the ancient god of pestilence, as a healing 
deity in the specific sense, out, in consequence of 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 
place — a circumstance due in part to the early 
incorporation of Asklepios in the Apolline group. 
The gods associated with incubation have a special 
affinity for the medical sphere (see 14 , 15 , 17 - 
20 below), doubtless because of the man tic signi- 
ficance generally ascribed to dreams. Here also, 
however, other and for us mostly untraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thus, 
e.g.^ Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a general sense, wliile Amphiaraos, for 
reasons which we cannot discover, became, more 
specifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, the Gr. god of healing /car we 

may probably find an explanation of his special 
function in his having become a son of Apollo, the 
god of oracles. But the contraction of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested in the conflict of 
heathenism with the Kazarenes, and he becomes 
eventually the ffurijp tCjv SXujv (Aristides, Julian), 
and the centre of the universe {CIL vi. 1 ). Never- 
theless, his principal emblem, the snake-coiled rod, 
remains to this day the specific symbol of medicine. 

I. Zeus. — Zeus, the sovereign of the Greek pan- 
theon, though early regarded as the sender of sick- 
ness (Od, ix. 411), seldom appears as a healing god. 
His common epithet, Swri^p (Preller- Robert, Gr» 
MythoL^y Berlin, 1887-94, i. 151. 3, and O. Gruppe, 
in I. Mliiler, Handbuchy v. [Munich, 1897] 1108. 3), 
si^ifies the 'deliverer,’ and has no traceable 
reference to disease — as, e.g,, on the statue in the 
agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the * deliverer ’ 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images with 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to nim and 
Athena Soteira in the Piraeus, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under Conon (H. Brunn, 
Gesch. d, gr. Kiinstler^y Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zeus Soter and Artemis Soteira of Meg- 
alopolis signalize the achievement of Epaminondas 
(Pans. viii. 30. 10 ). The like holds good of the 
titles ’AXcjtfxa^ros, * AiroTporraiofy ’Ain}/ 4 iOS, "Tirepdi^iot 
(cf. O. Weinreich, Antike Jleilungstimndery Giessen, 
1909, p.41), B.nd'ET'fiKoosiAth.Mitt. xxvii.[1912]23). 
Whether tlie title Xlaidi* (in Rhodes [Hcsych.]) bears 
a particular reference to Zeus as the queller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7 ). The stone 
on which Orestes was delivered from his madncM 
was called Zeih xainriiros, i.e. Kvrawa&rrii (Pans. iii. 
22 . 1 ) ; and we light at length upon the physician- 
deity in Z*i)s (Solon, (ip. Pollux, viii, 142), 

and in the Zei>s 'T^wrrot to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the VnjxiCIA iii. 16(K156), and 
those in Melos (?)(Panofka, ‘Heilgotterd. Gnechen, 
mABAWy 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 


iThe Zcvv A€vkwo« »t Lepreum (Pftua y. 6. 6), which 
Gruppe, op. 1269. 3 , connects with Meprosy, is ruM 

out oy the obWous emendation Avicouw (Ourtiui, Petoponn. ii. 
[1852] 117). 
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identify the Hrf^urros to whom similar dedications 
were made in Cyprus (BCH xx. [1896] 361). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a ' lot ’ in the altar at 
Oropos (19 below) brings him within the scope of 
such healing activities. Evidence of tlie existence 
of incubation in the primitive cult of Zeus may 
nossibly be recognizee! in the Dodonian ZeXKol of 
Homer (//. xvi. 235 ; see above, p. 542»). 

2 . Athena. —Athena, * the best beloved and most 
congenial child of the heavenly father,* shares with 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function. Such of her epithets as some seek to 
interpret in a medical sense are in but few cases 
to the point. Thus the Zeus Soter and the Athena 
Soteira above referred to have to do with jiolitical 
matters, and the same is probably true of the 
oblation to these two deities and the children of 
Leto mentioned in Delian inscriptions {BCH vi. 
[1882] 22), as the Delians offered soteria also in 
Athens {BCH iv. [188uJ 327). A vab% koiv6s of Atiiena 
Soteira and Poseidon near A sea (Paus. viii. 44. 4 ) 
was associated with the auspicious home-coming of 
Odysseus. The application of the epithet in 
Mytilene {IG ii. Ill) has not been explained, nor 
the 'A07)pa * AiroTpoTrala (with Zeus Apotiopaios) in 
Erythrm (G. Dittenberger, Sylloge, Leipzig, 1883, 
no. 370, 70); but the Attic ’A^i/vallotwWain the inner 
(Pans. i. 2 . 4) and outer (Plut. Decern oral. vit. 7) 
Keramelkos, and at the Oropian altar as a ^est 
(19 below), bring lier within the medical sphere. 
The Athena Hygieia worshipped on the AkropolU 
even before the I’ersian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Euphronios and Callls, 
CIA i. suppl. 362, and Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 154). 
Her altar and statue by Pyrrhos stood beside the 
Propylma, and were ascribed by tradition to Pericles, 
to whom the goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall -herb irepSlKiop) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Plut. Pericl. 13 ; Plin. xxii. 43), 
The votive inscription on the base, however, says 
that the work was dedicated, not by Pericles, but 
by the Athenians ; and, as both the base of the 
statue and the altar are in some way related to the 
Propylfiea, Wolters {Ath. Mitt. xvi. [1891] 153 ff.) 
believes that the occasion of their erection was the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieia of Pyrrhos among the extant 
statuary types of Athena, as, e.g.y in the snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barberini 
candelabrum {Mus. P. Clement, iv. pi. 16), have 
failed (Wolters, op. cit. 163). The ‘Athena 
Hygieia’ erected in the Epidaurian hieron by an 
Athenian of the Imperial period (’E 0 i 7 /i. dpxaioX., 
1886, pi. 12 ), representing her — strangely enough — 
as rusning to battle, is no blunder of some ignorant 
donor (Staes, *E<prjfA,. doxaioX., 1886, p. 253), but is 
really a derivative of tlie form assigned to Athena 
Hygieia, i.e. that which depicts her as the ancient 
Athena Polias brandishing her weapon. This form, 
as seen on prize vases for the Panathenaia (Springer, 
Handb. aer Kunstgesch. i.**, ed. Michaelis, 1907, 
fig. 3206), has been manifestly used by Callis for 
his votive offering to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 164), and it 8 eeni.s to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, but simply reproauces the Athena 
Polias, who, on]the occasion of an earlier pestilence, 
probably that of 600 B.C. {CIA i, 476), had hurried 
to the help of her city. If the Arcadian Athena 
Alea is connected philologically, not with 'heat* 
(O. Muller), but with ‘protection* (RUckert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at Tegea, but would afford 
no proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
heaung. The ancient idol of Endoios is certainly 
flanked by statues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
executed by Skopas (Paus. viii. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult need not bo earlier than the time of 
Skopas himself (Diimmler, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 
1976). Nor, hnally, does the statue of the Kileithyia 
— in the position of a parturient woman — in the 
temple of Eileithyia at Tegea, and [)opularly known 
as AOyrj iv y6va<ny (Welcker, op. cit. lii. 185), atlord 
any evidence for the Tegean cult of Athena. The 
title 'Tirepde^la under which Athena (together with 
Zei>s’T»rep5^|toj) was worshipped, according to Steph. 
Byz., s.v. 'Tir€pS4^ioVf in Lesbos may be understood 
quite generally as referring to the divine hand held 
protectively over one. A like uncertainty attaches 
to the <nJI)T€ipa ivi^Kooi in a Cappadocian inscription 
{BCH xxxiii. [1909] 131 ; cf. VVeinreich, in Ath. 
Mitt, xxxvii. [1912] 11). The title Optiletis 
met with in Sparta and said to refer to a cult 
founded as dK^aew by Lycurgus (Plut. 

Lyc. xi. ; Pans. iii. 18. 2) has undoubtedly a 
medical connotation. Gruppe (op. cit. 1204) quite 
unwarrantably infers the existence of incubation 
in the cult of Athena from Pind. 01. xiii. 66 (Belle- 
rophon) and Paus. ix. 34. 1 (lodama). 

3. Helios. — The links which connect Helios with 
health and medicine are fewer than the affinity 
tween the ideas of li^ht and life might lead us to 
expect. As he punishes by inflicting blindness 
(Soph. (Ed. Col. 868), so he restores si^it to Orion 
(Hesiod, ap. pseudo-Eratosth. Kataster. 32), and is 
therefore invoked by Polymestor (Eur. Hekuh. 
1067). His cult yields no evidence here; the in- 
vocation *Ieiraidtv in Timoth. fr. 13 (Bergk) comes 
from a battle-song, while his title Soter in Megalo- 
polis belongs to the age of syncretism (Pans. viii. 
31. 4). It IS worthy of note that Hermippos (schol. 
Aristoph. 701) speaks of the Heliad Lampetia 
as the wife of Asklepios — a detail which, as the 
present writer thinks (lioscher, iii. 1489), goes back 
to a Rhodian (in reality a Sicyonian) source. Circe, 
the daughter of Helios, and Agarnede and Medea, 
his grand-daughters, are sorceresses skilled in 
herbs ; and the lleliad Pasiphao likewise was pro- 
ficient in magic (Apollod. iii. 15. 1). For the herb- 
lore of the wise women, cf. Welcker, op. cit. iii. 
20ff. 

4. ^ Poseidon. — Poseidon’s only link with healing 

is his having been worshipped as ’larpds among the 
Tenians (Clem. Alex. Protrcpt. 26). It is very 
curious that in the ’lX(ou irSpOrfsis the warrior- 
physicians Machaon and Podaleirios, who are every- 
where else regarded as Asklepiaui®, ore spoken of as 
sons of Poseidon. The verse in question is in a 
corrupt state— —ai^rdt <r^iv (StaKt Tar^p ivwriyaXot 

ire<re4v— and Welcker (Ep. Cycl. ii. [Bonn, 1849] 625) 
proposes the emendation ... iraHjp pov<ri^\ia xcuolv, 
Wilamowitz (Isyllos, Berlin, 1886, p. 47), however, 
in view of the local cult of Poseidon at Tenos, main- 
tains the view of their descent from that deity, and 
the present writer expressed agreement therewith 
in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1658. But the question has 
meanwhile been discussed afresh by Lefort (Musde 
belpe dc Phil, ix. [1905] 2156*.), who decides against 
Wilamowitz and m favour of Welcker ; and rightly 
so, as the scholia to II. xi. 515 cite the Portheks^ 
not with reference to the genealogy of the two 
warriors, but in order to establish the medical pro- 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corruptly transmitted 
verse does not warrant us in rejecting the constant 
tradition of their descent from Asklepios. To 
Lefort's arguments might be added the testimony of 
Aiistides (i. 78 D) ; ‘ Their connexion withAsklepios 
is affirmed throughout the whole world.* 

^ Aristaios. -oAristaios was an ancient Thes- 
sauan deity akin in character to Zeus and Apolld 
(Pind. Pyth. ix. 64), and was worshipped in Ceos 

Zeus.Aristaios and Apollo Nomios (schol. ApoU. 
Khod. ii. 498). Having been reduced to the rank 
of hero by the poetry (Earn), he becomes the son of 
Apollo and Gyrene the Lapith nymph, and the 
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pupil of Cheiron (Apoll. Rhod. ii. 610). Various 
beiietits in the sphere of husbandry, and also — as a 
gift of the Muses — the arts of medicine and divina- 
tion, were ascribed to him (ib. 612). He was said 
to have taught the Ceians how to ward off the 
baneful inlluence of Sirius by expiatoiy sacrifices 
and the clashing of weapons (Theophr. dc Vent. 14). 
Pherecydes calls him the son of Paion (schol. Apoll. 
Khod. lii. 467), but this name is to be understood 
here as a desi^ation of Apollo, and not as the 
eponym of the Pajonea (Grup[)e). 

6. Cheiron. — A signal contrast to Aristaios, the 

representative of magic healing, is found in the 
local deity of the herbiferous Mt. Pelion, viz. 
the Cronia Cheiron, the representative of pharma- 
cognosis, which forms a transition from the sphere 
of the occult to rational therapeutics. His name 
has been traced to x^ip, either as the ‘ hand ’ skilled 
in art (Welcker, Kl. Schr. iii. 1 ; H. Usener, Gutter’ 
namen^ Bonn, 1896, p. 157 ; Escher, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iii. ^302), or as the * hand ’ applied to the 
sick with magic effect ( W einrich, op. cit. 16). Tradi- 
tion speaks more distinctly of his pharmaceutical 
than of his surgical achievements ; in 11. iv. 219 and 
xi. 832, Asklepios and Achilles respectively receive 
from him fixia tpdpfMKa efficacious for relieving pain 
or staunching blood, and, on the whole, the art of 
the warrior-surgeons in the Iliad, as being free from 
the accessories of magic, is an inheritance from 
Cheiron. In a tribe dwelling near Mt. Pelion, 
and claiming descent from Cheiron, herb-lore was 
handed down from father to son as a mystery 
(Dicsearch. fr. 60. 12), and the Magnesians sacri- 
ficed to him, as the divine physician, the first- 
fruits of herbs and plants (Plut. Quccst. conviv. 
iii. 1. 3). In the Pelethronion, a district near 
Mt. Pelion, grew the far-famed (Theophr. 

Hist. Plant, ix. 7), or KevraiJpeioK (schol. Nicand. 
Ther, 565), the miraculous virtues of which, when 
applied by a deity, are indicated by its having 
been called vdvaKes. Such panaceas were ascribed 
also to Asklepios and Herakles, and were even 
adopted by non-religious medicine, though in the 
form of actual plants with curative properties. 
The Egyptian plwsicians likewise were acquainted 
with panaceas (Pap. hbers, p. 173, ed. Joachim), 
but, in keeping witu their liking for mixtures, com- 
pounded them of various ingredients. Cheiron’s 
medical functions, as handed down by tradition 
(collected in Pauly-Wissowa,^ iii. 2304), are sum- 
marized in the curriculum of his pupil Asklepios 
given by Pindar (Pyth. iii. 46), as surgery, internal 
medicine, and incantations (iraoiSal), The last- 
named were not, of course, used by themselves 
alone, but were simply a magical adjunct (of. Od. 
xix. 457), as in Bab. and Egyp. medicine. 

7. Paieon. — Paieon, the Homeric physician of 
the gods, heals the wounds of Hades and Ares by 
4>dpfiaKa ddvp^tpara in H. v. 401 and 900 respectively, 
but in Od. iv. 232 he comes into touch with the 
human race as the ancestor of the Egyptian phy- 
sicians. He is not to be confused witn Apollo.* 
The two deities are explicitly distinguished by 
Hesiod(fr. 194 [Rzach]) and Solon (fr. 13. 45). Usener 
(op, cit. 153) is thus certainly justified in recogniz- 
ing Paieon as an ancient and indei>endent god of 
healing, but he has not succeeded in finding any 
trace of this deity in Greek religion, as the * signum 
Paeanis* in the Asklepieion at Syracuse (Cio. in 
Verr. n, iv. 128) is a figure of Apollo (Eisele, in 
Roscher, iii. 1246). The votive inscription Hatai'ti 
iv found by Herzog in Cos (Archdol, Anz., 
1903, p. 198) refers either to Asklepios or to 
Apollo, who likewise was worshipped there. 

1 Hereafter referred to as RB. 

* This identification was wrongly read into Od. iv. 28S by 
Orates and Zenodotus, whose riew was impugned by Aris- 
tarchus; cf. Lehrs, AriftoreA.*, Leipzig, 1866, p. 179; Lodwiofa, 
Aristarohi homer. Toostkritik, do. 188i-e6, L 64L 
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t. Apollo. — Apollo is a very intricate figure, and 
the various explanations of his name have not as 
yet furnished the key to his original character. 
This is true even of the most recent attempt — that 
of Usener {op, 309), who recognizes the ‘de- 
pulsor maiorum’ in an assumed primary form 
•AweXXot. In Homer, Apollo has as yet no con- 
nexion with medicine, though he is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilence (//. i. 43 ft*.), and 
the chant of entreaty addressed to him is called a 
vai'^top (i. 473), which is simply the name of the 
physician of the gods just dealt with. This may 
be formally accounted for by the fact that the 
refrain of the chant was Traiijop, but the uncer- 
tain meaning of the word renders it difficult to 
discover the material ground of the usage. If the 
word signifies * cleanser * (Skr. pavjavan ; Pictet, in 
Kuhn’s Zeitschr, v. [1856] 40), its employment as an 
invocation to the (fueller of pestilence would l>e 
satisfactorily explained. As an epithet of Apollo 
it occurs also in the Hymn to Apollo Pythian, 94 
(TiTirotiJoi't) ; subsequently the form used was simply 
(Ilaiiiup) llcLuifVf or llaidi'. At first, and for centuries, 
the expedients used to counteract pestilence were 
purely theurgical — consultation of a fidptu, Upe^t, 
or 6v€ipoir6\os {II, i. 62), sacrifice, and psean (i. 
447 ft*. ) ; instances for a later neriod are given by 
Welcker (Kl. Schr. iii. 33 ft*., ‘Seuchen von Apoll’jL 
The device of Empedokles in directing the river 
Hypsas into a half-dried lake is notable as an 
early example of a rational remedy (Diog. Laert. 

viii. 2, § 70, and coins of Selinus in B. V. Head, Hia- 

toria Numorum^t Oxford, 1911, p. 168). The con- 
ception of Apollo as the god of pestilence probably 
rests on the solar aspect of his character. He was 
worshipped at Lindos specifically as Ao(/uos (Macr. 
Sat, i. 17. 15). In this relation he is the one who 
punishes — the death-god ; and here his sister Art- 
emis is associated with him (Niobids, Coronis). On 
the other hand, his benignity as the stayer of plagues 
finds expression in such epithets as (also at 

Lindos [Koss, Inscr, gr, ined,^ iii., Berlin, 1846, no. 
272], in Delos, and at Miletos [Strabo, 635]), which 

ix. Curtius connects with salus ; ’ Eirocot^/aos (in 
Bassse [Pans. viii. 30. 4]) ; ’AXe^Uaxot (in Athens 
[statue by Calamis, Paus. i. 3. 4], where, instead of 
the great plague, we should think of some earlier 
epidemic) ; ’Ax^aiot (in Elis, Paus. vi. 24. 6), and 
'TirocrevaKnJp (in a Clarian oracle [ Weinreich, op, cit, 
p. 150]). But the Paian was also a chant of battle 
and victory ( //. xxii. 391 ; Hymn to Ap, Pyth, 339 ; 
Thucyd. vi. 32, etc.), and thus Apollo acquires a 
sphere of action far transcending the domain of 
pestilence — that, namely, of the averter of evil in 
general, as implied in the titles 'Avorpoiratos (Aris- 
toph. Ve^, 161 ; CJG 464) and T^tarlip (refs, in RE 
ii. 69). The epithet 'I^tot (Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 1095) is 
not, as the Stoics thought, a derivative of lcur0ai, 
but is taken from the refrain of the Paian in its 
longer form, I'/jios Haidp {ib, 154), and has therefore 
as wide a connotation as the latter. Now, though 
the more extensive sphere of ‘deliverer* might 
very readily have been contracted to the narrower 
one of ‘physician,* our available evidence of the 

S rocess is but scanty. The Delphic god, it is true, 
elivers oracles for arrestinjg pestilence, but, as 
regards his being consulted m any particular case 
of disease, the present writer can recall only the 
instance of Alyattes (Herod, i. 19), and the curious 
prescription (an amulet of worms from a 8he-goat*s 
head) given by the Pythia for epilepsy (Alex, of 
Tralles, 669 [Puschmannp. The reason why Apollo 
did not become the physician is to be found in the 
fact that Asklepios was conjoined with him at a 
relatively early period (of. 20 below), and the 
healing function could accordingly be delegated to 
the latter. Thus, in the heading of the Epidaurian 
iamafa, Apollo, as the sovereign authority, Is named 
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! first— though he does not intervene in the actual 
I cures ; whue Asklepios — as a departmental chief, 
so to speak — occupies the second place ; so also in 
the ‘ Hippokratic * oath : tfufvfu *A.w6\\tapa lyrpbv xal 
*A0 ‘k\vti 6 v, rrX. 

A cult confined to *Air6\\vp *larp6t is found only 
in the Milesian colonies of the Scythian region 
{RE ii. 54; Farnell, CGS iv. 326 and 409), and 
here the worship of Asklepios sank completely 
into the background, the only Asklepieion Known 
to the present writer being that of Pantikapaion 
(Strabo, 74). Apollo is sometimes called *Iarp6s in 
the poets (Aristoph. AveSt 684; Plout, 11). His 
title larpd/iavTit in iEsch. Bum. 62 relates to tlie 
case of Orestes, and thus denotes, not the phy- 
sician, but the KaSdpaios, Late writers speak of 
Apollo as the founder of medicine, but as having 
handed it over to Asklepios for its further develop- 
ment (Died. Sic. V. 74 ; Philostr. Vit, Ap. iii. 44). 
Isolated indications of his medical activity are 
found in the cults of the E<$pu5os (Paus. iv. 34. 7 ; 
cf. RE ii. 57), 'TirepreXedri;? (Laconia ; cf. 'K077/u. 
dpxaioX., 1884, p. 81 ff. ; BOH ix. [1885] 243), and 
*Qr(LKbi (Cyprus ; Comment, in hon, Momimmi^ 
Berlin, 1877, p. 682). As a guest at the Oropian 
altar (ip below), ^AirbWtav was likewise 

regarded as a god of healing. 

8a. Maleatas. — The name ‘Maleatas’ is, as 
I regards its form, a geographical or ethnological 
adjective, and needs to be supplemented by a 
nomen proprium, Farnell {op, ext, iv. 236 f.) would 
accordingly supply the name ‘ Apollo * in all cases 
where ‘ Maleatas * is used by itself to designate the 
deity invoked, as, e,g,^ in two archaic votive inscrip- 
tions from Laconia {IGA 67, 89). This view, how- 
ever, is in conilict with the fact that Maleatas and 
Apollo are mentioned side by side in the sacrificial 
rubric found in the Piraeus {CIA ii. 1661), of which 
Farnell gives a somewhat forced explanation. It 
will therefore be more in accordance with the data 
to recognize, as Wilamowitz {Isyll, 98 ft’.) does, in 
Maleatas a deity originally distinct from Apollo. 
The identification of the two is attested as re- 
gards Sparta (Pans. iii. 12. 8: *ATr6\\fav MaXed-n^s), 
the Epidaurian hieron {ib, ii. 27. 7, and several 
inscriptions, IG iv. 932, etc.), and the Asklepieion 
of Tnkka {IG iv. 950. 29). If this identification 
I was a later development, it was probably eftected 
in Epidauros, where Asklepios would form the 
connecting link. Gruppe {op, cit, 189. 3) is hardly 
successful in explaining (on the ground of Hesych.: 
fidXiap , , , ijfiruxov, wpaeiap) Apollo Maleatas as 
the ‘ gentle Apollo,* or in locating his place of origin, 
as also that of Asklepios, at Gortyna in Crete. 

9. Artemis. — For the function of Artemis aa a 
death -goddess associated with Apollo, cf. the 
preceding ; in this capacity her special victims are 
females {II, xxi. 483, vi. 206, 428; etc.). Gruppe 
{op, cit, 1269, 1273 . 4) regards her as having been 
the source of psychical and nervous disorders. 
The other aspect of this activity is her having been 
the restorer of those so aftlicted, as, e,g,, (Jrestes 
(Pherec. fr. 97), and the Preetids (Bacchyl. x, 98 ) 
In gratitude for the cure of the latter, their father 
erected in her honour, as 'Hpipa and as Kcpla, 
temples in Lusi (Callim. hymn. Art, 234) — a 
point so far borne out by the ordinary myth 
of the Preetids (Pausanias), which relates that 
I the maidens were cured by Melampous (B. 5 , 
below) in the Artemision of Lusi. Lusi is the 
only healing-shrine assigned by tradition to the 
goddess (cf. the Report of excavations in Oeatorr, 
Jahreahefteny iv. [1901] 1 ft*., w^hioh includes several 
dedications to 'Uplpa, p. 83 f.). Her oonnexinn 
with healing fountains, however, is attested by the 
epithet e^ppula (Mitylene [CIG 2172, etc.], Cyricos 
[Aristid. i. 603D], and Rhodes [IGIru i. 24. ^). The 
panelling of the ancient Artemision of Ephesus 
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contained votive models of limbs in gold, silver, 
and ivory (Hogarth, Excav, at Ephesuny I^ondon, 
1908, pt». 232, 238). Cf. also her title *Eini>cooy 
(Ath. Mitt. XXX vii. [1912] 7 Her obstetric 
function is indicated by the titles Aox^La {(iam- 
breion, CIG 3562), ^otaSlva (Chieronea, IGS i. 3407), 
and EtXelBvia (especially in Boaotia) ; cf. Wernicke, 
in HE ii. 1347. 10, who, however, wrongly regards 
El\€l$vta as the hyi^ostasis of Artemis, while it 
was really an epithet of Hera, and, as personified 
(Preller- Robert, i. 511 tf.), still remains closely 
connected with her. Similarly, Mylitta (Bab. 
Mu'allldtu^ ‘ she who brings about childbirth *) is 
an e])ithct of Istar (cf. Schrader, KAT^, p. 423. 7). 
The Heb. ydledath (Oefele, in Neuburger-Pagel, i. 
70) is merely an artificial form designea to explain 

ElXelBvia. 

zo. Healing* Nymphs. — {a) As presiding over 
medicinal springs; (1) theTwWSes (Pans. vi. 22. 7), 
Tao*'(5cy (Nicand. ap, Athemeus, 683), or ^luvidSes 
(Strabo, 356) — connected with IdadaL — nymphs of a 
healing fountain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. Pegaia, Kallipha3ia, Synallaxis (probably a 
personification of the change towards recovery), and 
lasis (cf. Hesych. s»v. larpol ) ; (2) the Anigridian 
nymplis, so named from the warm sulphur-springs 
on the lower Anigrus in Triphylia (Strabo, 346 ; 
Pans. v. 5. 10 ; Curtius, Peloponn. ii. 80), and 
having to do especially with skin-troubles — here 
we should note the combination of theurgy (prayer 
and vow) with rational remedies (bathing in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nymphs of the alkali 
springs of Iscliia {JG Sic. et lial. 892 f., the votive 
ottering of a physician). 

(6) We have more numerous instances of the 
case where the refreshing properties of ordinary 
natural springs gave rise to the cult of local 
nymphs, generally in connexion with the worship 
of Acheloos as the father of all fresh- water springs. 
In their hygienic capacity these nymphs appear, 
together wdlh Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
Uropos (19 below). 

IX. Pan. — Pan, the Arcadian mountain and 
forest spirit, like his Italic counterpart Faunus, 
possessed niantic powers. He had an oracle in the 
Lykaion (schol. Thoocr, i. 121), and another in the 
Akakesion, with the nymph Erato as his irpo^iTTis 
(Pans. viii. 37. 12). He received the title Aunjpios 
in Troezen, because he stayed a pestilence by means 
of dream-oracles (16. ii. 3*2. 6), but he healed men 
also ill the waking state (Kaibel, Epigr. gr., Berlin, 
1878, p. 802). in the Asklepieion at Sicyon, 
the porch was flanked by* figures of Pan and 
Artemis ( Pans, ii. 10. 2). W ith reference to the heal- 
ing powers of Pan Ephialtes (in the mid-day sleep), 
see Kosoher, iii. 1400. The epithet llatdi' is ap- 
plied to him only in Orph. hymn. xi. 1. In con- 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Kephisos, he 
represents the hygiene of Nature at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below). 

12. Hermes. — In the case of Hermes definite 
traces of the healing function are scanty. The 
titles Soter (Amorgos; Ath. Mitt. i. [1876] 332) 
and Alexikakos (Aristoph. Fax. 422) are applied to 
him in quite a general sense. The meaning of 
’Afcd/ciyra {II. xvi. 185, Od. xxiv. 10, Hes. fr. 23 
[Kzach]) is disputed (cf. Etym. Magn., 5.w,); if 
derived from direier^at (schol. L to II. xvi. 185 
explains it by BepaTevnKbs)^ it would be a speci- 
fically medical epithet, but this is scarcely con- 
ceivable with so ancient a desi^ation ; perhaps the 
word means ‘the averter of eviP (d-#cd*r-i7ra). Hermes 
Kriophoros was worshipped in Tanagra as the 
queller of pestilence, and in commemoration of his 
good services a youth carried a ram round the walls 
at his festival there (Pans. ix. 22. 1). The propitia- 
tory action of Hermes sarvives in this custom, and 
accordingly the beautiful conception of the * good 


shepherd ’ derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is the ^Eiyfp’tap dvelpuv in Horn. Hymn ta 
Hermes, 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller-Robert, i. 404), though it cannot be proved 
that incubation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of the palmstra and the gymnasium, he was 
the guardian of health ; and it was perhaps on 
this account that Hygieia was in some source re- 
presented as his wife — a detail which Cornut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to his eloquence. 

13. Herakles. — ‘ Bom to avert the curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. Scut. 27), Herakles is pre- 
eminently the Alexikakos. In schol. Arist. Item. 
501 the image of Alexikakos, by Ageladas, in the 
demos of Melite is associated with the great 
plague, instead of with the pestilence of 500 B.C. 
(Robert, Arch. Marchen, Berlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Persian invasion (Studniezka, Horn. Mitt, 
ii. [1887) 91. 21). The shorter form "AXeftj was 
current in Cos (Aristid. i. 60) ; in Delos and Am- 
orgos he was worshipped as 'AiraWo^kaicos {BCH vi. 
[1882] 342, xvi. [1891] 671). Herakles Soter is found 
in tetradrachmse in Thasos (Head, Hist. Num.\ p. 
266, fi^. 164). Herakles acts specifically as a healing 
deity m Hyettos (Pans. ix. 24. 3), Erythrse {ib. vii. 
5. 5), and Messana (Aristid. i. 59 D) ; he is the 
guardian-spirit of warm springs (as, e.g., at Ther- 
mopylce, Herod, vii. 176), and has a share in 
the Oropian altar ( 19 below). The irdvaKes ' HpdjcXeiop 
was named after him (Theophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 
7 ; schol. Nic. Ther. 626 ; Diosc. iii. 48). 

14. The Dioscouroi. —The widely diffused cult of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation {Horn, hymn, 33, Theocr. xxii. 6), 
sometimes with succour in war (as, e.a . , to the Locri 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), andf even with the 
restoration of freedom (the device Swr^pes on coins 
of Tyndaris is so explained by Head, op. cit. p. 
189). They saved their prot6g6 Simonides when 
the palace at Crannon collapsed (Callim. ap. Suid. 
s.v. Eifnavldyii). The healing of Phormio the Cro- 
tonian at Sparta by one 01 the Dioscouroi (Theo- 
pompuB cm. Suid. s.v. ^oppLtav) is a replica of the 
cure of Telephus by Achilles. The Dioscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of healing in their 
temple at Byzantium {PHG iv. 149, 15). Themeans 
adopted seems to be incubation combined with 
interpretation of dreams. Deubner {de Ineuh. 76 ff. ) 
concludes from schol. Pers. ii. 56 that this was 
the case both in their sanctuary at Rome and in 
that at Byzantium, and, further, that in both 
localities their function was inherited by Kosmas 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs. Cf., how- 
ever, below, p. 555*, note 4. 

15. Dionysos. — Apart from the epithets of 

general signification (Son-i)/) or Pans. ii. 

31. 5, 37. 2 ; IG iv. 1277 ; and Uaidy, Eur. Lik. fr. 
480, Dindorf ; ‘Ptean of Philodamus,’ BCE xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 613) ajpplied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially as ^lurpds and by 

command 01 the Pythia ( Athenaeus, 22 and 36 ; Pint. 
Quasst. conv. iii. 2). As BoijBds pda-tav he presided 
over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, where his 
priest, as vpbpxiPTis, xpi ^droxos, i.e. just as 

the Pythia did (Pans. x. 33. 11). It is thus clear 
that in this sanctuary the priests were concerned 
with incubation ana dream-reading, as in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (cf. 17 below). As regards 
the healing power of Dionysos conveyed by 
touching {Aibvvaos 'Eird^tos in Orph. hymn, 60. 7), 
see Weinreich, op. cit. p. 27. 

z6. Demeter. — Demeter, worshipped as Kovpo- 
Tpbipof, was proficient in the magic or the nursery 
{Horn. hymn. iv. 227 ff, ; oi5or6juoio, v. 229, a brilliant 
emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr, Literaturgesch, 
Berlin, 1872-84, i. 801. 36), and in the fire-baptism 
which imparted eternal youth (v. 235 ffl), but the 
indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patree she had a hydromanteion^ in which, how> 
ever, she did not prescribe remedies, but simply 
revealed whether the sick would die or recover 
(Pans. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artemid. ii. 39 as a 
proof of her iatric activity (Preller-Robert, i. 764. 2) 
18 unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-reading, while in Orph. hymn^ 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of peace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device 'Tylcia found beside the beautiful head on 
Metapontine coins (reproduced in Hoacher, i. 2780, 
from the Cat, of the Brit. Mua.) with Demeter 
(Sallet), again, is precluded by the youthfulness of 
the head. In the medical domain, accordingly, 
all that we can concede to her is the function of 
Ophthalmitis; the three references to this are 
dealt with by Kubensohn, Ath. Mitt, xx. [1895] 
360 ff., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidauros, Athens, and Eleusis is correctly ad- 
judicated. For the female breasts upon marble 
olocks from her temple in Cnidus, see C. T. Newton 
and R. P. Pullan, Discoveries at Halicarnassus^ 
London, 1862-63, i. pi. 68. 

17. Hades-Pluto. — The dream-oracle in the 
Plutonion near Nysa on the upper Mccander 
(Strabo, 649 ; Eustath. adDionys, Periegeiem^ 1153) 
is of great importance in the history of Gr. religi- 
ous medicine. Here ol (fiireipot rCtp Upiojp incubated 
on behalf of the sick in a cave filled with earthy 
vapour — the Xap(jl)P€iop — and regulated their curative 
treatment by the dreams received in the ecstatic 
trance. In many cases they let the patients them- 
selves sleep in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if an invalid was favoured with a 
dream, the priests still acted as cri/g/SouXoi and 
pwrraytayol. In the Plutonion, therefore, the task 
of interpreting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of incubation generally, upon the priests. 
Such, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Bab. dream-shrine, which, as we saw 
above (p. 642*), was the prototype of the Gr. 
institution. Higher up the Mseander valley, near 
Hierapolis, was another Plutonion, having a cave 
pervaded by even more potent exhalations, which 
only the Galloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630). 
Whether incubation was resorted to here as well 
Strabo does not definitely say, but Pausanias (x. 
32. 13) states that dream-shrines of the subterra- 
nean deities were to be found in several cities of 
the Mseander valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial period (in Heuzey, Miss, archtol, de 
Mactd, ii. [1876], Inscr. 120) we may assume that in- 
cubation was practised in a Plutonion at Eana in 
Macedonia. A miraculous cure wrought by water 
from the altar of Dis and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 5). 

z8. Sarapis and Isis. — Sarapiswasasyncretistic 
creation of Ptolemy i. — ^a fusion of Hades-Pluto 
with Osiris and a Bab. deity whom Arrian and 
Plutarch designate Xdpairii, and in whom Leh- 
mann-Haupt (most recently, 1910, in Roscher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, *king of the ocean-depths’ 
{sar apsi), the early Bab. god of oracles and heal- 
ing. The Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp- 
tians in the form Serapis, in which they discerned 
their own wesir hapi ,(Osiris-Apis), i,e, the dead 
Apis who had been zealously worshipped from the 
time of Psammetichus. 'f^he distinctive feature 
of the Ea-cult— the healing oracle obtained by 
incubation — was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful rival of the 
similarly endowed Asklepios. This rivalry he 
shared with Isis, who became closely allied with 
him, and who in the Egyptian period had been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation — an 
institution unknown among the Egyptians (see 
above, p. 541 f . ). Sarapis ana Isis then spread their 
eonquests over the entire Hellenistic and Roman 
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>vorld, carrying with them the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of the dremm-oracle. The sources used by 
Artemidorus (ii. 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these two deities. 
Here the essential thing was the interpretation of 
the prescriptions so given (trvprayal), though, as we 
might expect, miracles of direct healing {0epa- 
vetat) were not wanting ; the Greek words are the 
technical terms used in the aretalogical literature, 
hor the healing functions of Sarapis and Isis, see 
Weinreich, op. cit, 117 ft*., with Excursus iii. on 
Artemid. iv. 22. Of the much-frequented Serapeion 
in Canopus, Strabo (801) writes that persons incu- 
bated there not only on their own behalf, but also 
on behalf of others, and that records were kept 
both of the depairctai and of the dperal tQp ipravOa 
XoyluiP {i.e, avprayQp) ; the redactors of the Epi- 
daurian IdpaTa^ as we saw, liad eyes only for tne 
former. Models of restored limbs ottered to Sarapis 
and Isis (cf. Tibull. i. 327) are of frequent occur- 
rence (cf. Drexler, in Roscher, ii. 6261?.). A relief 
from Thebes (Rangab6, Ant. IlelUn, ii. [1855] 778, 
no. 1213) with the inscription EUpoia e&xiip 

depicts a youth on a kXLptj^ three nymph.s dancing 
beside it, and, in the background, a bearded head on 
a larger scale (Acheloos)— probably a thank-oft’er- 
ing for a water-cure prescribed by Isis (cf. 10). 

The three chthonic gods, Amphiaraos, Troph- 
onios, and Asklepios — the incubation-deities par 
excellence — are all closely related to Hades. Of 
these, however, Trophonios may be passed over 
here, as he shows no special development on the 
medical side. Amphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became healing gods in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in epic poetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their divine 
dignity in the cultus. Amphiaraos, as a result of 
his being confined to a locality, never gained any 
extensive sphere of influence, while the beneficent 
hand of Asklepios reached as far as did the influ- 
ence of Greek and Roman culture. 

19. Amphiaraos.— The Greek epic makes Amphi- 
araos a hero of Theban - Argive legend, and a 
descendant of the seer Melampous (below, B. 5), but 
even as such his originally divine (chthonic) nature 
finds expression in the circumstance that he was at 
death translated to the under world (Find. Hem, 
ix. 24). He presided over the sanctuary of Oropos. 
The high regard accorded to this dream-shrine is 
shown by its having been consulted by Croesus and 
Mardonius (Herod, i. 46, 52, viii. 134). The cura- 
tive procedure of this Amphiareion, which, it is 
true, was as bitterly satirized by Aristophanes in 
his Amphiaraos (presented 414 B.C.) as was that 
of the Asklepieion in his Ploutos (408 and 388 B.C.), 
formed the central feature in the activities of the 
sanctuary. The code of regulations {IG vii. 236) 
fixes the client’s fee at one and a half drachime, and 
makes mention of a koimeterion with two separate 
apartments beside the altar. An incubation- hall 
01 later date, situated at the theatre (P in Diirr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in RE i. 1895) was similar in 
design to the dfiarov of Epidauros. The visitor, after 
a period of fasting — ‘ in order to receive the oracle 
with a clear soul’ ( Philos tr. Vit. Apoll. ii. 37)— 
and the sacrifice of a ram, prepared himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleeping on the hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Pans. i. 34. 4, 6). We thus 
see that Amphiaraos performed his cures, not by 
direct miracles during incubation (as in the redac- 
tion of the Epidaurian iamata), but by means 
of dream-oracles, which were, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of the dream-reader. An import- 
ant factor in the treatment was the Xovrpibv, with 
separate compartments for men and women {10 
vii. 4255) — which is often referred to from the days 
of Aristophanes and Xenophon {Xovrpd * Aac 0. ). Tne 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to the south of the altar 
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(F in map), was investigated by the physicians 
I>asistratoB and Euenos (Athenaeus, 46)— a fact 
which indicates that i^ was used for therapeutic 
purposes, and not, as Pausanias says, only as a 
receptacle for thank-offerings of gold and silver 
coins. Models of restored limbs are mentioned in 
IG vii. 303, 67 ff.. and 3498. 

The great altar (D), according to Pausanias, 
contained five /uolpae, by which almost everything 
connected with healing in Attic religion was 
brought into relation with Amphiaraos. The third 
Mstpo — the principal division— belonged to the god 
himself, to his son Amphilochos, together with 
Hermes (as dptlpwv [?]) and Hestia (probably 

as the domestic goddess of Amphiaraos). The 
were associated as guests with the other 
parts as follows : Uerakles, Zeus, and At>o)lo | 
Paion (cf. the Delphic oracle in Demosth. Mid. \ 
53) with the first ; heroes and heroines with the | 
second ; Aphrodite {CIA iii. 136 ; tddvrfiros tarpUffi), \ 
Panakeia-Iaso-Hygieia (representing the Athenian ; 
Asklepieion), and Athena Paionia (Kerameikos), 
with the fourth ; and nymphs. Pan, Acheloos, and 
Kephisos (cf. lo (5) above) with the fifth. It is 
quite certain that laso was here regarded as a guest 
(cf. the present writer's observ'ations [Koscher, 
iii. 1486] in opposition to Usener). Aristophanes, 
in the Amphiaraos^ speaks of her as a daughter 
of the Oropian deity, but in the Ploutos as the 
daughter or Asklepios ; an<l as such she appears also 
npon a relief from the Asklepieion (A f A. Mitt. xvii. 
[1892] 243). Hygieia is first found in connexion 
with Amphiaraos in inscriptions of the 1st cent. 
B.C. {10 vii. 372. 412), and was therefore at that 
period no longer a mere guest, but a joint-possessor 
of the 8 anctuar 3 r. The healing god of Oropos had 
a subsidiary institution at Khainnous (Mela, ii. 3. 6 ; 
and excavations [AcXWo*', 1891, p. 116], which have 
yielded a relief representing Amphiaraos attending 
upon the sick). 

Alexida, the daughter of Amphiaraos, is asso- 
ciated with the medical function by her very 
name. In Argos, her descendants, the 'EXd<rioi 
(‘expellers’), were regarded as healers of epilepsy 
(Pint. Qumst. Or, 23). 

20. Asklepios. — Considerations of space render 
it impossible here to treat of Asklepios in such 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing among 
the Greeks. The writer must, therefore, be con- 
tent to emphasize some of the more salient points, 
and for the rest to refer to his more exhaustive 
artt. in Koscher, * Asklepios’ (1884), *Hygieia* 
(1889), and *Panakeia’ (1902), and also tne art. 

* Asklepios,’ in RE ii. [1896] 164211'., and *£pione,’ 
ih. vi. [1906] 186 If. The 181 localities connected 
with the cult of Asklepios {ih. ii. 1662 ff.) are only 
a selection from among the 410 which the writer 
had at his disposal, and which form a still more 
effective testimony to the enormous expansion of 
the cult. 

i. The origin and earliest spread of the eult^ and 
the intrusion of Apollo. — The earliest history of 
the cult has been distorted under Delphic influ- 
ence, but may be reconstructed from the extant 
fragments. The name * Asklepios ’ was traced by 
the Epidaurian writer Isyllos (3rd cent, n.c.) to 
Af 7 Xi 7 ("A^ryXr;) {IG iv. 950, line 51). Von Wila- 
mowitz {Uyll. 93), combining this word with the 
Apollo 'AtryeXdraf of Anaphe, proposes the primi- 
tive form 'AayXairidf. Gruppe {op. cit. 1442 ff.) 
ames with this, but believes that we have in As- 
klepios a confluence of two distinct personages — the 
one a light-god, Asgl-apios (‘ mild radiance’), con- 
nected with Apollo, and belonging originally to 
Gortyn, in Crete, the other an earth-god in the 
form of a snake (this is Welcker’s explanation of 
the name, from chricdXa/Sof), who became fused with 
the light-god in Bcsotia and PhokU. The present 


writer cannot accept these theories, and, refrain- 
ing from etiological experiments, would only 
emphasize the originally chthonic character of 
Asklepios. This is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
that the leading symbol of Asklepios was the 
snake, that incubation was a characteristic feature 
of his worship, that a residue of the chthonic 
ritual {hXdKavra) survived at Titane, an ancient 
centre of his cult, and, finally, that he had a 
double in Trophonios, the cave- and oracle-deity 
of Lebadeia, who was once identical with Asklepios, 
but was detached from him at an early date, when 
the physician deity had not yet been individualized. 
According to the thoroughgoing investigations of 
O. Muller {Orchomenos^, Kreslau, 1844, p. 183 ff.), 
the original home of Asklepios was Thessaly, 
tlie devotees of his cult being the Minyae. The 
tradition handed down by the separating theo- 
logians (Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 22 [57]; Joh. 
Lydus, iU Mens. 4, 90), according to which his 
parents were Ischys, the son of Elatos, and 
Koronis, the daughter of Phle^yas, is of great im- 
ortance, as it points to a period when Asklepios 
ad no connexion with Apollo. His surrender of 
a divine for a heroic rank was effected by epic 
poetry. Thus in Homer he is merely the ‘ blame- 
less physician ’ (//. iv. 194), the disciple of Cheiron 
(219), and the father of the warrior - surgeon 
Macliaon, TpUktis liriro^hToio (202), with whom 

f assages of later origin associate a brother named 
’odaleirios (ii. 732, xi. 833). On Homer’s authority 
the Asklepieion of Trikka was regarded as the most 
ancient oi all (Apollod. ap. Strabo, 437), and the 
river Lethaios as the birthplace of Asklepios 
(oracle in Eiiseb. Pratp. Evang. iii. 14. 6). llut 
Phthiotis and Magnesia were also counted among 
his primitive habitations, as his education under 
Cheiron was associated with that region, while his 
place of birth was located by an Ecee in the Dotian 
ciiampaign near Mt. Pelion. His earliest migra- 
tion from Thessaly was southwards to the Minyean 
Northern Bocotia, and here Trophonios was wor- 
shipped in Lebadeia, and Asklepios in Orchomenos, 
Hyettos, Thespise, and Thisbe {RE ii. 1663). He 
was still a stranger to Southern and Western 
Boeotia, as also to Attica, to which his cult came 
from Epidauros only in 420 B.C. On the other 
hand, he had at an early date gained a permanent 
footing inPhokis, whicli honoured him universally 
as its archagete (Pans. x. 32. 12). It was in 
Phokis, indeed, that the worshippers of Asklepios 
came into collision with the Apollinian circle at 
a period when, in consequence of the Dorian 
migration, the cult of Apollo had forcibly estab- 
lished itself in Delphi. The traditional implacable 
hostility of the Phlegyans towards the Delphic 
sanctuary indicates the violence of the conflict, 
which, however, ended in the triumph of Apollo. 

A sweeping transformation of Minyean beliefs 
now ensued in favour of the intruder. Apollo 
becomes the father of Asklepios, Koronis the god’s 
faithless mistress, Ischys the violator of his rights, 
but the off spring is taken into favour, so that he may 
henceforth act as the benignant physician of man- 
kind under the patronage of the Delphic god ; 
then, as he made Dold to infringe the cosmic order 
by restoring the dead to life, he fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zeus. Such is the substance of an Eoie ( Hes. 
fr. 122-125 [Kzach]) which dominated the mind 
of Pindar {01. iii.) and the succeeding age (cf. RE 
ii. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Epidaurian 
hieron led to a revision of the Asklepian myth 
which had the sanction of Delphi. In this new 
form of the saga the connexion of^ Asklepios 
with Thessaly, and the guilt and punishment of 
his mother— a feature obnoxious to his worship- 
pers — were dropped, while Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, but the Epidaurian Maleatas 
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(8 (a) above). In the hieron the latter begets 
Asklepioa by Aigle, daughter of an * Epidaurifui ’ 
Phlegyas, and surnanied Koronis, from her 
beauty, and makes him joint - possessor of the 
sanctuary. Such is the version given in tlie poems 
of Isyllos in the first half of tlie 3rd cent. B.C. 
(Wilainowitz, Isyll, 18 ff. ; Ka vvadias, FouilL no. 
7 ; IG iv, 950). A somewhat clt)Her correspondence 
with the Ecee is shown by the Epidaurian form of 
the myth in Pausanias (ii. 26. 7) ; liere Koronis, 
being with child by Apollo, comes with Phleg5^a8 
from Thessaly to Kpidauros, and upon the ‘ myrtle- 
mountain ’ brings forth in secret the son who tills 
the world with his fame as soon as he reaches 
maturity (cf. ii. 667, ‘ Aresthanas ’). This 

version likewise won the sanction of Delphi. 

Asklepios, however, notwithstanding his having 
been thus forcibly grafted upon the Apollinian 
circle, maintained his independence in his own 
cult. This appears most distinctly from the type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to the 
representation of the son of Leto, exhibits him 
as the fatherly friend of men, the irarr^p Ho.i'fnov 
(Herondas) ; hence the flippant jest of the sacri- 
legious Dionysius in Oic. ae Nat, Deor. iii. 83 (on 
whieh cf. HE ii. 1679. 31 fi‘. ). The cult of Koronis in 
Titane (Paus. ii. 11. 7) — a worship in conflict with 
the standpoint of the Eoee — should also be noted. 

ii. 'The family of Asklepios , — 'Phis comprises two 
groups, which must be kept distinct. (1) His iatric 
retinue. — Here we have his consort Epione^ a per- 
sonification of the * mildness ’ which popular etymo- 
logy found in his name ('AcncX-iJirtos). According to 
schol. Jl, iv. 195 (f/ M^poiros), she was of Coan origin, 
but, on grounds of mythical chronohigy, we should 
probably read h Mcporrfs here. Epione is fully 
dealt with in HE vi. 186-190.* The first of his 
descendants are the two ‘ excellent surgeons ’ 
affiliated to him by epic poetry, viz. Machaon and 
Podaleirios, leaders oi the men of Trikka, Ithome, 
and (Echalia (II. iv. 202, ii. 729 tf. ; for their 
worship in Trikka, see HE ii. 1662). Machaon had 
a separate cult only in Gerenia (Me.Hsenia), but in 
conjunction with his father was worshipped in 
several Greek Asklepieia, as, e.g,^ in Cos, at I*er- 
gamoB, and doubtless also at Xfitylene (cf. HE ii. 
1660). Podaleirios is almost unknown in European 
Greece, but in Caria he is the ancestor of a faiuous 
family of Asklepiadre, and, according to v. Wila- 
mowitz (Isyll. 61), was originally a Carian hero. 
In the West his cult reached Apulia (dream and 
healing oracles among the Daunians). The asser- 
tion that the two brothers w'ore the sons of 
Poseidon (frag, of the Portlusis) was negatived 
aiiove (4) ; the fragment in question is never- 
theless of interest as the earliest Greek record of 
tlie separation of surgery (Machaon) and internal 
medicine (Podaleirios). A legend of Syrna (Steph. 
Byz. s.v. ^<ipva.) relates that, wlien the king’s daugh- 
ter had fallen headlong, Podaleirios restored her 
by bleeding. 

The outstanding iatric figure of the group is 
Panakeia^ a personification of the popular notion 
of the miraculous all-healing herbs already men- 
tioned in connexion with Cheiron and Herakles. 
As the daughter of Asklepios, she represents his 
omnipotence in the sphere of healing (on the 
centres of her cult, and her presumably Khodian 
origin, cf. Roscher, iii. 1484 tt’. ). In the anoient oath 
of the physicians she alone — as a healer — is con- 
trasted with Hygieia ; subsequently she was ^so- 
ciated with a sister named laso (Hermipp., 
Aristoph. Plout. 701), and, at length, with the 
addition of Akeso^ we find a triad of female healers 
(Athenian relief, reproduced in Roscher, iii. 1490 ; 

1 Lampetia, who ia named ae the wife of Asklepios by 
Hermippos, would fhll rather into the second group. See 
below, p. 668». 


inscr. from Pirmus, CIA ii. 1651 ; the Pieans of 
Ptolemais and Athens). The medical retinae of 
Asklepios is completed by the daemons laniskos 
(schol. Pint, 701), Akesis (Epidauros ; Paus. ii. 
11. 7), and Telesphoros (Pergamos) : the last- 
named is viewed in very different lights (Welcker, 
GbUerlthre^ ii. [1860] 740; Wroth, JUS iii. 
[1882] 283 AT.) — most recently as an incubation 
spirit by Ziehen (Ath, Mitt, xvii. fl892] 241). The 
hymn in CIA iii, 171 identifies him with Akesis ; 
Pausanias (ii. 11. 7) does likewise, but at the same 
time identifies him also with Eiiamerion (see below, 
under (2)). Incubation is represented by Hypnos 
in Sicyon (Paus. ii. 10. 2), Atliens (Ath. Mitt. ii. 
[1877] 242. 4), and Epidauros (Blin ken berg, ib, 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) The personifications of health and — 

The leader of this group is the maiden Hygieia, 
who by many recent writers is wrongly regarded 
as a healing goddess. The name has a history in 
part independ^ent of the Asklcpian cult. It is found 
c, 500 ii.c. as an epithet of the goddess of the 
Athenian citadel (cf. al)Ove, 2). Tlte hymn of 
Licymnios (Frag. Lyr. Gr. iii. 599) makes reference 
to a maternal Hygieia, extolling her as * the Queen 
of the august thrones of Apollo,’ but does not 
connect her with Asklepios. It is clear also, from 
Cornut. 16, that in some places a Hygieia was 
associated with Hermes (cf. 12, above). Finally, a 
maidenly figure designated Hygieia is found among 
the personifications of Euoxia (Eiidaimonie, Har- 
monia, Tyche) on vase-paintings (Jahn, Archdol. 
lieltrage, 215 ; AA, 1879, p. 95), and beside a youth 
named Klytios on the vase of Meidias (Inghirami, 
Mon. Etrusc., Eiesole, 1824-27, v. 2, pi. xii.). But, 
while the representation of an abstract conception 
might be employed in many ways, the creation 
of a figure in the cultus is a di/rerent matter. 
\)ii.Gner(Gottcrnanicn, 169) supposes, however, that 
an independent goddess designated Hygieia was 
known in Athens long before the settlement of As- 
klepios there (420 B.c.)— a theory which the present 
wTi ter refutes in Roscher, iii. 1486. If the iiointin 
question he the medium in which the worship of 
the goddess of health first emerged, there are good 
reasons for believing that this was the Asklepian 
cult. That Hygieia reached Athens in company 
with Asklepios in 420 B.C. is an assured fact (cf. 
the final revision of the relative inscription, 
dpxoioX., 1901, p. 98). If she did not come from 
Kpidauros (where her connexion with the hieron in 
the 4th cent, B.C. is now attested by IG iv. 1329), 
she must have been brought from some other 
Asklepieion in the Peloponnesus — Titane perhaps 5 
her ancient worship there is discussed in Roscher, 
i. 2776. As the ^ardian of health, she forms a 
real contrast to the medical retinue of Asklepios, 
and accordingly she does not appear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutos ; while, again, in the welb 
known Painn, a recension of which (4th cent. B.O.) 
was recently discovered in Erythrse, she is, for the 
sake of emphasis, put last of all. The sick mi^ht 
apjiroach her with petitions, the restored with 
thanksgiving ; her name in itself signifies the 
stewardess of the supreme blessing of life. But 
this blessing was not merely a thing to be regained 
by healing, but rather — w’hat was of more import- 
ance for national life — a thing to be safeguarded 
and strengthened by rational conduct. Now, such 
an idea had a natural attraction for the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gymnasium. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklepios is shown by a saying which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the physician Eryximachos, viz, 
that Asklepios, taking account of the two tend- 
encies of the animal body — ivl r<p ityieivip and M r<f 
poffibSei — presides over the whole art of medicine on 
the one hand and over gymnastics and agriculture 
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on tho other 186 B, and cf. JUthner, in hii 

ed. of Philostr. yufiveumidii, p. 37 ft*.)* This 

a^ees with the fact that at Olvmpia on the table of 
Kolotes, upon which the wreaths of the victors were 
laid, Asklepios and Hygieia are seen confronting 
Agon and Ares, ».e. are honoured as patrons of 
athletic and martial contests. What artistic type, 
then, would be chosen to represent the patroness 
of the Olympic games ? That, surely, of a 
maidenly figure, at once lithe and tense. More- 
over, in all other oases where we can with cer- 
tainty identify her figure, she appears as a maiden. 
Modem archseology has given rise to a certain 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly 
form, but to the Greeks themselves ‘the world 
under her escort bloomed in the vernal radiance of 
the Charites' (Hymn of Ariphron, Poet Lyr. Gr, 
iii. 697). In the Athenian Aslclepielon, the inscrip- 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other 
partner in the sanctuary, she is sometimes {Ath, 
Mitt. iL [1877] plates 16 and 17 ; Roscher, i. 2782) 
depicted beside her father — who is seated — as 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol ; in 
other cases she is usually represented as waiting 
upon the sacred snake, to which she offers food, or 
more frequently a bowl. The statement that a 
bowl (of gold) was bequeathed by Olympias to the 
ima^ of Hygieia worshipped in Athens (Hyperid. 
pro Euxen. § 19) prompts the conjecture that that 


place. Tn the recently discovered Paian of Eiythrae 
(V. Wilamowitz, * Nord-ionische Steine,* ABAW, 
1909, p. 37), Aigle has been substituted, not very 
happily, for the Attic Akeso in the triad of female 


figure exhibited her in the act of giving the ser- 
pent drink. In Epidauros, again, Biinkenberg has 
discovered the figure of a snake drinking from a 
bowl as an accessory 83'mbol upon an ofi'ering 
^Itar or base) dedicated to Hygieia {IG iv. 1329). 
Hygieia is the only member of the Asklejpian circle 
who shares his exaltation as the Scan)/) of the world 
(Roscher, i. 2784). 

The fact that Aigle becomes a daughter of 
Asklepios seems to be due to the afiinity between 
the ideas of health and light (cf. the Laconian 
epithets of Asklepios : *A.y\a6vffs, AlyXa'tfp), and it 
is worthy of note that in this capacity she makes 
her first appearance in the curious genealogy of 
Hermippos, in which also her mother is not 
Epione, but the Heliad Lnmpetia. The children 
of Asklepios, according to Hermippos, are the two 


healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanes 
of Sicyon (PI in. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, 
Panakaia and laso, were grouped about Asklepios. 

A male counterpart to the goddess of health is 
found in Euamerioriy theTitanean spirit ‘of good 
days* (Paus. ii. 11. 7), and, if Telesphoros be identi- 
cal with him, as Pausanias says, lie too would, of 
course, be assigned to the second Asklepian group 
(cf. ii. (1), at tlie end). 

iii. The therapeutics of the Askltpieia . — The con- 
nexion between the therapeutics of the Asklepieia 
and secular medicine, as also the practice of mcu- 
bation, and the alleged difference between the 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Homan 
period, were dealt with in our first section. Suffice 
It now to refer briefly to the three records of 
healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in 
redacted forms, (1) The Epidaurian iamata^ con- 
sisting entirely of miraculous stories, are vitiated 
by the cardinal defect of making incubation a mere 
external accessory. In this respect, however, they 
find a precedent in the Ploutos of Aristophanes. 
(2) The Maffeian inscriptions of the Insula Tiberina 
retain the mantic nature of incubation, recording 
the bestowal and practical application of dream- 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed 


are wholly of a magical kind, and medicine in the 
proper sense is entirely absent (of. Denbner, de 
Jncub. p. 44 fi*.). (3) A fragment of a redaction 

of pathological narratives from Lebena has been 
discussed to good purpose by Zingerle {Ath. Mitt, 
xxi. [1896] 67 If.), who errs, however, in classing 
this redaction with the Epidaurian iamata^ for the 
extant fragment records prescriptions given by the 
^od in dreams, and the cures due to their applica- 
tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
originals of Granius and Apellas, would fall within 
the category of genuine therapeutics. 

B. HEROBS.^T\\e heroes of Greek mythology 
fall into two ^oups, according as they derive their 
origin from the cult of the dead or irom the wor- 
ship of gods. In the former case they tend to 
acquire a malicious character, and need to ^ pro- 
pitiated by acts of worship ; such are, e.g.^ the 
heroes who, according to Hippokrates, vepl 
votitrou, 1 (vi. 362, Littr4), were supposed to cause 
epilepsy. The second class, embracmg deities w horn 
the poets reduced to the status of heroes, are, on the 
other hand, disposed to be helpful to man, especi- 
ally in the healing of disease ; and hence, in pseudo- 
Hippokr. irepl (vi. 662, Littr4), tiiey are 

invoKed together with the apotropseic gods and 
Ge. Those of this group who retained their place 
in the cultus as deities were dealt with in the pre- 
ceding section (A. 13, 15, 19, 20) ; but Achilles, 
thou^ originally a water-demon ( IJsener, Gottem, 
p. 14), was there omitted, because he was wor- 
shipped exclusively as the hero of the Trojan legend. 

X. Achilles. — The attempt to interpret his name 
in a medical sense (Gruppe, op. cit. 71. 616) has 
proved futile. His sanctuary in Hrasim is mentioned 
by Pausanias (iii. 24. 5), not as having any real con- 
nexion with the Asklepieion situated there, but 
merely as being in its vicinity. His dream-shrine 
in the island of Leuce, opposite the delta of the 
Istros (Arrian, Peripl. 23), was specially concerned 
with the coasting traffic. He appears as a healing 
hero only in Tertull. de Anuria^ 46, where he heals 
Leonymus the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
a pupil of Cheiron (//. xi. 832), cures Telephos with 
the rust of his spear (6 rpdxras Idicrerai), and oandages 
Patroklos upon the Sosias bowl ( Muller- Wieseler, 
Ant. Denknidler, Gottingen, 1854, i. pi. 45, no. 210). 

2. Protesiiaos, a healing hero in the Thracian 
Chersonese (Philostr. Heroic, ii. 15). 

3. Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
(Lykophron, 1205, and scliol. 1194), was an dpuybt 
XwfUKUftf ro^evpAruv in Thebes. 

4. Antikyreus, the eponym founder of Antikyra 
in Pliokis, and the discoverer of the iWi^opoi fiiXas, 
with which he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 
Chenn. 2, p. 14[Koulez]; Steph. Byz. s.v.' ApriKvpet/s). 
The lielleoore decoction was saia to have been dis- 
covered by the Phokians, and was used for both 
cathartic and therapeutic purposes (schol. Nic. 
Alexiph. 483 ; Strabo, 418). 

5. Melampous. — The iEolid Melampous was 
the founder of a famous family of seers, upon 
which Amphiaraos (A. 19) — as his grandson — was 
grafted {Oa. xv. 225 if.). In Pherekyd. fr. 75 he is 
the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
tells how, in consequence of having his ears cleansed 
by snakes, he became proficient in prophecy and 
the language of animals, and by a magic remedy 
(6 rpwaas idfferai) enabled Iphiklos to regain his lost 
virility. He delivers the rroetids from their mad- 
ness — either supernaturally, BvcLats diro/^ji’iirot.t Ka\ 
KaOappdiSt in the Artemision at Lusi (Paus. viiL 
.18. 7), or by rational means, viz. a bath in the 
fountain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. zo (a) (2), 
the waters of which acted powerfully against 
skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter- 
native, uie Proetids must really have sutlered from 
an afiecUon of the skin, as is actually said, indeed. 
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in the version given in the Hesiodic Catalogue^ fr. 
28. 29 (Rzach). According to Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10 . 4, Melampous treated their case with the 
iW^fiopos fiiXas, which was in consequence also 
called melampodion. Rohde {Psyche, Freiburg, 
1894, p. 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
cathartic; but it may quite well be regarded as 
theraneutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakes of Cheiron and others. There was a cult 
of Melampous at iEgosthena, but there was no prac- 
tice of divination connected with it (Pans. i. 44. 
5). According to Imhoof, Blumer, and Gardner 
(‘Numismatic Commentary on Pans.,* JHS vi. 
[1885] 58), the circular building upon a coin of that 
locality may be a representation of his shrine 

6 . Apis. — According to iEsch. Suppl. 261 ff.. 

Apis, the eponym founder of Apia (Argolis), and 
the laTp6fj,avTis vatt 'AvdXXwj^os, came from Naupak- 
tos, and freed the land from monsters direvt rofMlois 
(cathartic He was subsequently (Por- 

phyr. fife Abstin. iii. 15) identified with the Egyp- 
tian Apis (cf. Wernicke, BE i. 2810). 

7 . The descendants of the Asklepiad Machaon 
(A. 20 , ii. ( 1 )). — This group is composed partly of 
originally local spirits or heroes, as, e.g., his sons 
Nikomachos and Gorgasos, who in the time of 
Pausanias (iv. 30. 3 ) were still active as healing 
heroes — especially for paralysis — at Pharm in 
Messenia (cf. Roscher, i. 625 ; BE ii. 1668), 
and partly of those whose sole function it was to 
founa Asklepieia, such as Sphyros in Ar^os, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alexanor in Titane 
(Pans.), though in the last-named locality the 
founder, according to schol. Arist. Plant. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklepios. On the family of 
Asklepiads which traced its descent from Nico- 
machos — and to which Aristotle belonged— and on 
the Asklepiads of Rhodes, Cnidus, and Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see BE ii. 1684. 

8 . Molpadia Hemithea, daughter of Staph vlus, 
and, after her death, heroine of a dream-oracle at 
Kastabos (Thracian Chersonese) much frequented 
W invalids ; she had also an obstetric function 
(Diod. Sic. V. 62, 63). 

9 . Darron, birkp rQv vo<ro^PT(av eUxoyrai among 
the Macedonians (Hesych.«.v. Ad/ifnav). G. Curtins 
{Greek Etym., 1897, no. 315) connects the name 
with eappeiv. Uaener {op. cit. 171) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Aeppcuoi. To the latter oer- 
tains also the interesting Macedonian large silver 
coin with the legend AeppoviKosiv), which denotes, 
not a king (Head, op. cit. 180*), but a nationality 
(Gfibler, Zeiisckr.fur Numisnmt. xx. [1897] 289). 

10 . Hurostos : T^ptevos iiptoot Ei>pc 6 (rrou on the Ros- 

g irus (reference in Usener, op. cit. 171. 64, to 
ionys. Peripl. Ill), 

Copious examples are furnished by Attica : 

IX. Amynos. — The ‘ healing hero Alkon,* whose 
existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sophocl. 11 , pro- 
posed by Meineke, may now, in view of the find- 
ings of A. Korte in Ath. Mitt. xxi. (1896) 311 if., be 
set aside, and his place given to Amynos, a hero 
who had a sanctuary on the western declivity of 
the Akropolis even before the cult of Asklenios 
came to Athens, and in whose service Sophokles 
acted as priest. In this capacity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception, and was 
in consequence surnamed AelW, and honoured 
with a hero-cult. On the objects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, cf. Korte’s earlier art. 

‘ Bezirk eines Heilgottes,* mAth. MM. xviii. (1893) 
231 if., with pi. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, and held in the arms of a 
bearded man on a smaller scale — probably the per- 
son healed). 

la. The iipw larpSs in the vicinity of the Theseion 
1 But of. the remarke of Head in hie 2nd ed., p. 201. 
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(Deraosth. Or xix. 249, xviii. 129 ; CIA ii. 1 , nos. 
403, 404 (6 iy Ami), 

13 . Toxaris, as a Ijptat Urot, specially concerned 
with fever (Lucian, Scyth. 1 ). He is not a fabrica- 
tion of Lucian (Sybel), but the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Dene ken, in Roscher, i. 2483 f.). 

X4. Aristomachos, iipws larpAs, in the Dionysion 
at Marathon (Bekker, Anecd. Grasc., Berlin, 1814, 
i 262). 

, 15 . A ijptat larpbs dvo/wt *Op€<rlyios (Oresibios T) dr 
EXey<rti/t (Bekker, op. cit. i. 263). 

Reference may be made, by way of appendix, tm 
healing statues and figures representing persons 
who in their lifetime bad nothing to do with medi 
cine, and yet were invested by jropular belief with 
miraculous powers, as, e.g., the statue of the 
Olympic victor Theagenes in Tliasos (Pans. vi. 11 . 
3 ; Lucian, Deor. Cone. 12), that of the pancratiast 
Pulydamas at Olympia (Pans. vi. 5 ; Lucian, loc. cit . ), 
that of a "Hpws NcpuXXIrof in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Alexander (Paris) and Peregrines 
Proteus in Parium (Athenag. 26), and that of the 
Corinthian general Pelichus in the private pos- 
session of Eukrates (Lucian, Philopscua. 18 ft*.). On 
these, see Weinreicli, op. cit. 137 ff. 

Litbratukb.— T his is indicated in the article. 

E. Thbamer. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Roman).—!. IN THE INDIGENOUS RELIGION . — 
In the sphere of medicine the vitally religious 
element in the Roman character manifested itself 
in a partiality for supernatural, and a disparage- 
ment of rational, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Roman tendency to deify special 
and unique occurrences and conditions, we find no 
distinctive gods of disease among the deities of 
the Indigitamenta (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Roscher, ii. 188 ti.) is in reality an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevailing in the ancient agricultural State. More- 
over, there were originally no special deities of 
healing among the Di inaigetes, the gods of the 
State religion ; and the Romans, like the Greeks 
of primitive times, were content to rely upon the 
evil-averting powers of the indigenous deities 
generally. Thus Mars, the god of war, is en- 
treated m the Carmen Aruale {CIL i. 28) to avert 
pestilence : ‘ Let no plague come upon the people ; 
be content, O fierce Mars ! ’, and in the ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agri Cult. 141 (the diction of 
which, however, according to R. Reitzenstein, in 
Strassburger Festschrift, 1901, p. 152, has been modi- 
fied by the redactor), the same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bad weather, failure of crops, etc., 
but, in particular, ‘ uti tu morbos visos invisosque 
defend as averruncesque ; uti tu . . . pastures 
pecuaque salva servassis duisque bon am salutem 
valetudinernque mihi domo faiiiiliacque nostrae.’ 
With these prayers should be compared the shorter 
supplication in de Agri Cult. 134 (to Janus and 
Juppiter) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods : ‘ si deus, si dea es *). The ancient Italian 
Salus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personification of the general welfare (cf. 
G. WisBOwa,i?eWgionw. Kultusd. limner^, Munich, 
1912, p. 13211'.). She was, no doubt, confounded 
with the Greek Hygieia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been the case in the official 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘ augurium 
salutis * (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvii. 
24, where salutis is improperly rendered as irptlat, 
instead of cwr-nplai), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. The attempt 
of Bfittiger (* Medicinisene Schlangengaukelei,* in 
Kleine Schriften, i. [1837] 127 tl.) to connect the 
‘augurium salutis* with the snake-feeding Hygieia 
is altogether fallacious. The ancient Latin goddess 
Strenia is regarded by Breller {Bom. Myth.\ 
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Berlin, 1883, i. 234) as a deity of healing, but only 
on the ground of an untenable etymology in 
Augustine, dc Civ. Dei, iv. 11, 6; ‘strenuum 
facere’); the strenre (‘twigs of trees*) given as 
New Year’s presents, however, were made use of, 
^uito ^eneraUy, as symbols of prosperity (cf. Plant. 

On the other hand, the ancient Carrut, shown 
by Wissowa {op. cit. S^6) to have been a goddess 
of the under world, has a distinct connexion with 
matters of health. According to Macrob. Sat. i. 
12. 31, she presides over vitcUibux humnnis, and 
she is entreated ‘ ut iecinora et corda quaeque sunt 
intrinsecus viscera salva conservet.* From the free 
poetic treatment of Cama by Ovid {Fasti, vL 101- 
196) it would appear at least that she practised the 
beneficent magic arts of which the presumptive rpo^rff 
prides herself in the Hymn to Demeter (see above, 
p. 648 f. ). The Striges who thirst for children’s blood 
she exorcizes by touching the doorposts three times 
with a twig of arbutus, sprinkling the threshold 
with water, holding the entrails of a pig two months 
old {Fasti, vi. 161 : ‘ cor pro corde, pro fibris fibras* 
-~a representative spell; cf. Kiess, * Aberglaube,* 
in Pauly-Wiftsowa, i. 33 (c)), and, finally, placing a 
hawthorn -brunch in the window as a prophylactic. 
The particular deities of woman’s life — Juno as 
Lucina, Diana Opifcra in Nenii, and the host of 
special goddesses (Mene, Alemona, etc.) named in 
the Indigitamenta — (ian only be alluded to here. 

A specihc goddess of disease is found in Fehris, 
whose personification bears forcible witness to the 
antiquity of the fever-plague in the xilains of the 
Tiber. Belief in disease-demons was, no doubt, 
quite common among the Babylonians (see above, 
p. 641*), and the Egyj»tians seem to have had a 
‘special god of fever’ (Pap. Ehers, ed. Joacliim, 
. 87, 93 — unless the reference be rather to a god 
‘inflammations’); these, liowever, w'ere hostile 
beings, whom the people sought to exorcize by 
speBs. The Roman b’obris, on the other hand, 
was well disposed towards man, and prospered the 
remedies used for the disease. That t hose remedies 
were magical in their nature is shown by the 
‘remedia quae corporibus aegrorum adnexa fuer- 
ant ’ (Valerius Maximus, ii. 6. 6), obviously 
amulets for reducing fever, which after use were 
dedicated to Febris. There was an ancient sanc- 
tuary of Febris on the Palatine Hill, and two of later 
origin on the Quirinal and the Esquiline respec- 
tively. In later times she assumed the specialized 
forms of Febris Tertiana and Fehris Qiiartana {CIL 
vii. 999, xii. 3129). Magic remedies for both kinds 
of fever are given in Plin. HN xxviii. 46. 

Among the Dii Novensides of Italian origin 
there were two who are clearly associated with 
healing. (1) One of these was Fortuna, an ancient 
Latin goddess whose cult is said to have been 
established in Rome by Servius Tullius. The 
chief seats of her M^orship M-^ore Antium and 
Preeneste, in the latter ol which she had, as 
Primigenia, an ancient oracle for sortilege. The 
cult of Primigenia did not reach Rome till 199 B.C. 
She was not, like the Greek Tyche, the goddess of 
fate who rules over all things, but was {personified 
in innumerable special forms, as, e.g., ‘Fortuna 
huiusce diei,’ * Fortuna equestris,’ * Fortuna publica* 
and ‘ privata,* ‘ Fortuna (jolle^ii Fabrum,’ ‘Fortuna 
balneorum,’ and the like (Wissowa, op. cit. ‘262), 
including ‘Fortuna salutaris’ {CIL vi. 184, 201, 
202), which may have quite a general reference, 
but as found in the votive inscription of Godesberg 
{CIL xiii, 2, no. 7994) is certainly connected with 
healing *. ‘ Fortunis salutaribus [note the pi.] 
Aesculapio Hygiae.’— (2) The Etruscan, originally 
Falerian, Minerva (Wissowa, op, cit. 241 n.) hod 
a temple on the Capitoline Hill even prior to 
the institution of the Capitoline triad (Festus, 


. 257, s.v. ‘ Quinquatrus’). As the goddess of the 

andicrafts and the arts she was, in particular, the 
patroness of physicians (L. Preller, Begionen der 
Stadt Bom, Jena, 1846, p. 133), with which fact, it 
is true, the remark of Cicero in de Div. ii. 128 
(* sine medico medicinam dabit Minerva *) is 
strangely at variance. There was a temple of 
Minerva Medica upon the Esquiline (Wissowa, 
256, n. 1). A sanctuary of Minerva Memor et 
Medica Cabardiacensis (near Placentia) is often 
referred to in inscriptions {CIL xi. 1292-1310) ; 
here she prescribed medicines, healed diseases of 
the ear, and even condescended to restore the 
growth of the hair. 

So much for the indigenous gods and those 
taken from the neighbouring peoples — deities who 
were worshipped in old-fashioned Roman or, it 
might be, in Italian forms, and, above all, in forms 
borrowed from the Etruscan religion. 

II. Greek INFLUEECKS.-^TimBe in the end 
efiected the Hellenization of the Roman religion. 
Of the gods thus borrowed from the Greeks, 
however, only a few are connected with our 
subject. 

X. Apollo. — The Sibylline Books, which cannot 
be dissociated from the worship of Apollo, began, 
so far as we know, to make their influence felt in 
Rome in 496 B.C. It is certain that these books, 
as also the Roman worship of Apollo, came from 
CumsB, as is confirmed by the fact that on special 
occasions the Senate caused sacrifices to be o tiered 
to Apollo in his temple there (cf. Wissowa, op. 
cit. 293 f.). The first Roman temple of the god was 
erected, ‘pro valetudine Populi Romani,’ at the 
Porta (!?armen tails in 431 B.C., on the occasion of 
a plague (Livy, iv. 25). Here, accordingly, the 
Greek god of pestilence (see above, p. 547“) found 
a footing in Rome ; the Romans worshipped him 
as Apollo Medicus, and in the x>rayer of tiie Vestal 
Virgins (Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 15) he is actually 
invoked as Aik>11o Paean. His worship in Rome, 
as among the Greeks, consisted of expiations and 
ceremonies — 8ux>plication and procession (Livy, 
xxvii. 37), lectisternium and the appointment (by 
Etruscan rites) of a ‘ dictator clavi tingendi causa ’ 
(Livy, vii. 2, viii. 18). A Roman dedication to 
Apollo Salutaris et Medicinalis occurs in CIL vi. 
39. According to Pliny, HN xxvi. 93, a remedy 
for abscess, compoundea of seven ingredients, was 
given to the naxed {latient by a naked virgin — 
each of them spitting the while — with the words : 
‘negat A))ollo pestem posse crescere cui nuda 
virgo restinguat.’ Nakedness wa.6 believed to be 
a magic preventive (cf. Riess, loc, cit. i. 35). It is 
probable that the vogue of Apollo as a healing god 
began to decline when the cult of ^Esculapius w'as 
adopted in Rome (291 B.C.), but in conjunction 
with the latter and Sal us (Hygieia) he received 
votive gifts as far down as the pestilence of 180 
B.C. (Livy, xl. 37). 

2. ^sculapius and Hygia.->The reception of 
Asklepios,^ the Greek god of the healing art, into 
the Roman X)antheon is worthy of note as the first 
instance of the Romans having adopted a cult from 
the Greek mother-country. The occasion was the 
pestilence of 293 B.C., the Sibylline Books having 
recommended that Asklepios should be brought 
from Epidaurus to arrest it. The Romans did not 
at first go beyond a three-days’ supplicatio (Livy, 
X. 47), but in 291 they sent an embassy, headed by 
G. Ogulnius (Valer. Viet. Vir. HI. 22), to Epi- 
daurus, whence it brought back ‘ anguem in quo 

1 The Latin form Aesmlapiut {AiBmdapiuB,ClL y\. 2, from the 
Ineola Tilterina) goes back to Atadapvus {CIL ill. 1766, from 
Narona) or Aiaclapius (ib. xi. 6708), which corresponds exactly 
with the older Epidaurian form Aifir«Xairt6«. The intrusive 
vowel between c and I In the common Lat. form has a Or. 
counterpart in the Thessalian * ’AcrieaAairtds, which is to be 
inferred from certain proper names (Pauly-Wieeowa, Ii. 1642). 
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ipsurn numen esse constabat.’^ A temple was 
erected to the god on the Insula Tiberiua at the 

{ ilace where the serpent, quitting the ship, reached 
and (Livy, Epit, xi.). So ran the primitive, artless 
legend, of which we are still reminded to this day 
by its monumental counterpart in the boat>shaped 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient engraving in 
B. Gamucci, Antichitd di Roma^ Venice, 1580, p. 
173 ; M. Besnier \V1U Tihirinc dans lantiquiU^ 
Paris, 1902, p. 42 = Bihl, dcs 6coles franmiseSt 
Ixxxvii.] dates the artiticial shape of the island from 
the end of the Kepublic). In the diffuse account 

S 'ven by Ovid (Metam, xv. 622 ff.), and also in Val. 

ax. i. 8. 2, the founding of the temple is extolled 
as an event of great importance, but in point of 
fact the cult seems to have played a very modest 
part in the Republican period.^ 

As regards the internal activities of the Roman 
branch of the Epidaurian cult, our information is 
scanty. That they corresponded very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears from the 
reference of Festus (p. 110) to the sacred snakes and 
dogs kept in the island ; * and, in view of the fact 
that the Epidaurian iamata (see above, p. 542^) were 
compiled shortly before the adoption of the cult in 
Rome, we may perhaps infer that here too the 
craving for the miraculous had asserted itself with 
considerable force. Rut there is nothing to show 
that incubation, which was certainly taken over 
with the cult itself,^ had lost its man tic character 
(as in the iamata). In the Curculio of Plautus, 
the scene of which is laid in Epidaurus, but which 
18 full of allusions to Roman conditions, the pro- 
curer to whom the god has paid no attention in his 
dream is supplied with an improvised interpreta- 
tion of it (246 ff. ). This goes to prove that there 
were professional ‘ conjectures * in the Roman 
Asclepieum in the time of Plautus, h» ^ direct 
evidence of incubation is not found until tlie Flavian 
epoch {CIL vi. 8; ‘Flavius Antyllus ex visa 
Asclepio aram consecravit ’ ; cf. io. 14, ‘ Sancto 
Aesculapio ex jusso numinis dei ’). A dedication 
(discovered in front of the Porta Appia) by a 


iThis was the epeciflc mode of foundins branches of the 
Epidaurian cult ; cf. Paus. ii. 10. 8 (Sicyon), ill. 28. 6 (a con- 
signment of sacred snakes intended for Cos, but retained in 
Epidaurus Liinera) 

2 It certainly comes but little into notice : see dedications to 
A|k>11o, iEscuiapius, and Salus (i.e. Hy^ia), in 180 B.o, (Livy, 
XI. 37); head of vfi^culapius on denarii of Acilius the mint- 
master (K Babelon, Monnaies de la lUpubliqvs rom., Paris, 
1886, 1. 107, no. 11) ; figure of ‘ Valetudo’ (i.«. Hygia) feeding 
the snake (ib. 106, no. 8) ; mural paintings in * Aesculapii aede 
vetere ' (Varro, de Ling. Lat vii. 67 ; ‘ vetere ' here in contra- 
distinction to the later sanctuaries in the iv. and v. regiones 
of the city): the Najiles marble statue of iGsculapius (illus- 
tration in lioscher, i. 6:14) is said to have been found In the 
Insula Tiberiua ; probably, too, the group of Asklepios and 
Hygieia executed oy Nikeratos (who flourished in the period 
of the Attalids), and afterwards transported to Rome (Plin. 
HN xxxiv. 80), had found its place in the temple of the island 
(the charming group in the Vatican [illustr. in Roscher, L 
2779] is in all likelihood a copy of thix) ; the architectural work 
of two ffidiles ‘de stipe Aesculapi' (OIL vi. 7). The statue of 
Antonius Musa, physician to Augustus, was set up * juxtasignum 
Aesculapi ’ (Suet. Aug. lix.), perhaps on the Insula Tiberina. 

> The statement of Festus that the sacred dogs were kept 
*quod is [d'lsculapius] uberibus canis sit nutntus* is a distor- 
tion of the Epidaurian legend, and is probably due to Tarquitius 
(cf Lact. Div. Inet. i. 10. 1). 

* From the dream-oracles of Faunus, as described in Verg. 
ASn. vii. 71 fl., and, in imitation of tliem, in Ovid, Fasti^ iv. 
644 ff., Preller (Rom. Myth.^ i. 882) argues that incubation was 
practised in Rome long before the cult of Asklepios was estab- 
lished there, but in n. 2 Jordan refers to the llellenizing iroirit 
of Roman poetry, while R. Heinse ( Vergilsepieche Technik, I^ip- 
sig, 1008, p. 172, n. 2), on the ground that the alleged Faunus 
oracles would be an isolated phenomenon in early Italian re- 
ligion, denies that the descriptions in question had any founda- 
tion in fact. The present writer is of the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular system of the Romans depended upon Etruscan 
influences, and incubation was unknown in Etruria. What is 
Mdd of dream-oracles in Helienized Rome outside the iEscula- 
nian cult— the oracular statues of the Danaids in the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo (founded 28 B.O.), and the healing oracles 
ed the Roman Dioscuri (sohol. on Pars. Sat, ii. 66)— is open to 
deabt (Wissowa, op. oit. 270, n. 2). 


certain M. Ulpius Honoratns to iEsculapius and 
Hygia, * pro salute sua suorumque et L. Juli 
Helicis medici, qui curam mei diligenter egit se- 
cundum deos,* is of special interest as showing the 
co-operation of physician and deity. A Greek 
parallel to this is found in a dedication to Askle- 
pios in Kibyra : here the person healed gives thanks 
to the god, to the Tyche of the city, and to Diony- 
sius, the doctor who had treated him (Wiener 
Akademic^ Anzeiqer, xxx. [1893] 104). The ‘ Maf- 
feian inscriptions’ of the Insula Tiberina date 
from the age of the Antonines, and are a redaction 
of four narratives of healing (C/Cr 5980) ; an inter- 

£ retation will be found in L. Deubner, de Incud. 

leipzig, 1900, p. 44 ff. We read in these that 
oracles were bestowed m dreams, and practically 
applied, but the directions given are of a purely 
theurgic character. A revival of interest in the 
cult of the god of healing in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius is indicated by the latters memorial 
coin bearing a representation of the legendary 
foundation of his temple (H. Cohen, M<fd. i?/iper.* 
Paris, 1880-85, ii. 271, fig. 17 ; cf. also the reliefs 
in Rom. Mitt. i. [1886], plates 6 and 7). 

Of the diversified figures in the retinue of the 
Epidaurian god (see above, p. 551), ‘ Hygia* alone 
appears in Rome. She was there also called * Vale- 
tuuo,* and is first mentioned in connexion with the 
year 180 B.C. (Livy, xl. 37, where the ‘ Salus’ con- 
joined with Aisculapius must, of course, be meant 
for Hygia) ; while sne is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. Hecyra, 338. Conversely, the temple of the 
early Roman Salus is erroneously called vabs rijt 
'T 7 icfas by Plutarch ( Cato Major, 19). The confusion 
is explained by the affinity of the terms salus and 
valetudo. From the Roman Salus, however, the 
daughter of iEsculapius is explicitly distinguished 
in CIL vii. 164 (Chester) as ‘ Salus ejus ’ ; other in- 
scriptions usually call the latter ‘Hygia’ (CIL vi. 
17-19, and 20234 — the last dating from the reign of 
Antoninus Pius). It is true that in the temple 
erected by Marcus Aurelius and L. Verus in honour 
of the divine father and daujii^hter in Lambsesa 
(Numidia) we again find the dedication * Aesculapio 
et Saluti ’ (CIL vii. 2579a). Rut the properLatin de- 
signation of the daughter of iEsculapius, as regards 
both her name and her character, is Valetudo (CIL 
iii. 7279), and the goddess is so designated on a 
denarius of Acilius (see precod. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘Valetudo’ which is there attached to a 
female figure attending to a serpent can refer only 
to Hygia. Compare also CIL v. 6415 (Pavia); ‘ Escu- 
lapium Ronam Valetudinem Martem’; and viii. 
9610 (Mauretania) ; ‘ Ronae Valetudini sacrum.* ' 
A pre-Hellenic goddess ‘ Valetudo’ occurs (CIL ix. 
3812 [Marsi]). 

The diffusion of the iSsculapian cult through 
the vast Roman Empire cannot be traced here, but 
reference may be made to a remarkable representa- 
tion of the god in a military type. He appears 
thus on several reliefs from Syria (Jalabert, in 
Melanges de la faculU orientale, Reirflt, i. [1906], 
pi. L 1 and 2, pi. ii. 3-5: ‘Aesculap en officier 
romain ’). This is to be explained by reference to 
the worship of the emperors. The Cameo St. Albans 
(C. W. \Liuq, Antique Gems and Rings*, London, 
1872 , ii. 9) depicts an emperor (probably Constantine) 
in warlike attire, and bearing the eagle of Juppiter 

1 Hygia had a rival in Bona Dea, a Greek godden worshipped 
in Argolis, Sparta, and Tarentum, under the name of Damia, 
and in Rome identified with Fauna— Bona Dea (Wiseowa, op. 
oil. 216). Bona Dea, in her temple on the Aventine, which was 
restored by Livia, seems to have exercised the function of a 
healing goddess, inasmuch as her devotees stored in this tempi# 
*onine genus herbarum ex quibus antistitee dant plerumqus 
medicinas ’ (Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 26). Wissowa (218, n. 1) associ- 
ates with her the inscriptions CIL vi. 72 : * Bonae Deae Hygisa,* 
and viii. 20747 : * Dea [Bona VJaletudo * ; but, on the other hand, 
the Dona Dea there referred to may be an epithet of the 
daughter of .fieoulapiae. 
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and the snake-entwined haHa. King wrongly 
interprets the latter symbol in a Christian sense 
(* the old serpent * overcome by Constantine). But 
in reality we find here a transference of the regular 
symbol of Asklepios to the deified emperor as the 
inoamation of the This is the tjme used in 

the Syrian reliefs, and these accordingly portray 
the face in all cases as beardless. 

Concluding note on Cato the (Jenaor, — Did the 
Romans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus- 
picious and adverse attitude towards Greek rational 
medicine, frame a popular medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, in addition to their general 
supplications to the gods? And was Cato, the 
^ponent of Greek culture, and especially of the 
Greek pliysicians (Plin. UN xxix. 14 ; Plut. Cato 
Major f 23), a champion of such indigenous medicine? 
That he was versea in medical matters is shown by 
his having inserted rules of health in his Pratcepta 
ad M, Jilium (V\iiL» vii. 171, xxviii. 260 ; Plut. Joe. 
cif. 23 ; Priscian, vi. 84), and by the portions of his 
extant work de Agri Cult, which deal with medi- 
cal dietetics. It is a common opinion that he 
deriyed his knowledge of such tilings from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasantry (W. S. 
TeufTel, Cresch, der rbm. Litterntur \ Leipzig, 1882, 
§ 55 ; Jordan, in Preller, i. 243, n. 3; b. Munzer, 
JBeitrage zur Quellcnkritik der Naturgesch. dee 
Plintujf, Berlin, 1897, p. 68 ; ‘Die primitive Heilkunst 
des sabinischen Bauern’), and the curious spells 
recommended for dislocations {de Agri Cult, 160) 
possibly come from a similar source. But the 
‘apsinthium Ponticum' prescribed as an amulet 
gainst footsoreness (159) is an exotic feature. 
To what source, again, shall we trace the long 
excursus (156-7) dealing with the dietetic and thera- 
peutic merits of the various kinds of cabbage? 
The Brassica Pythagorea (157. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to the pharmacopeia of the Sabine peas- 
wtry, and the Greek name Silphion is used only 
in this section (157. 7), while in ch. 116 Cato employs 
the Lat. term laserpicium. Finally, his remark 
that the^ assimilation of food tends to prevent 
perspiration of the veins has a distinctly professional 
ring. Now, we know that the Cnidian physician 
Chrysippus (M. Wellmann, in Pauly- Wissowa, iii. 
2510, no. 15), who accompanied Eudoxos (see above, 
p, 541**) on his Egyptian journey of research wrote 
a monograph on the various kinds of cabbage, 
and showed in that work the great importance of 
the species for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin. 
UN XX. 78). And that this Cnidian work was, 
directly or indirectly, Cato’s source for chs. 156-8 * 
appears not only from Cato’s partiality for the 
cabbage tribe, but also from the curious prescription 
(157. 14) recommending Brassica *erratica' with 
water for fistula, andwitli honey for sores — precisely 
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(in Plin. UN xx. 93). It is quite possitle, too, ttiat 
the Comnientarius (Plin. loc. cit,), or the yeypa/i- 
tUvov inrSiJiVTjfia (Plut. Cato Major , 23), according to 
which Cato was wont to treat himself and his 
family in sickness, may have been simply that 
work of Chrysippus. The Cnidian school of 
physicians fostered the relations between medicine 
and t 6 Oetov (see above, p. 544*^), and was on that 
account more acceptable to the religious sentiment 
of the Roman people than were the Hippocratics 
with their purely scientific methods. But it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of Hellenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adherent of a mere 
Grceculus, 

Litbratvrv.— This is given in the article. 01. aleo the 
authorities cited in the * Greek * article. E. ThrXmer. 


» ISje puiyatWe prescribed In 158— a mixture which with tte 
numerous ing^rediente reminds us of Esryptian phanuaev— 
belongs also to the excursus, as it includes Mramea, 


HEART.— z. Heart, soul, and life. — In primi- 
tiye thought the liver was probably regarded as a 
primary seat of life, but the heart generally came 
to be looked upon in this way, as its physimogical 
functions were better understood. The beating of 
the heart, as well as the cessation of that beating at 
death, may well have prompted man to assoemte 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man — 
a not uncommon belief — as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. The result has generally been 
that ‘ heart ’ signifies not only the ^ysicul organ, 
but also soul, life, intellect, emotion, will, and the 
like ; and it is not always easy to say whether or not 
a metaphorical use of the word is intended. This is 
illustrated in the common phrase ‘ died of a broken 
heart,’ which goes back to a time when grief of 
itself was supposed to act injuriously upon the 
p^sical heart. 

The Ahts believe that the eoul, a sort of mannikin, lives in the 
heart and head.i The Caribs, who believed in several souIe, 
ossigened one to the heart, or regarded it as the chief soul.s The 
Tongans thought that the eoul extended through the body, but 
was mainly manifested in the heart, the pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul. The right auricle of the heart was the 
seat of life.t Among the natives of Nias a belief in three souls 
exists, and the third and most important of these is nonododo^ 
* the soul of the heart.* The heart is the source of all feeling, 
understanding, and emotion. 4 The Bataks sometimes assign 
souls to each place in the body where pulsation is observed, one 
of these being the heart.^ In Celebes the Gorontalese believe 
in four souls, two of which are in the heart.^ Examples may 
also be cited from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the seat of emotion, passion, etc., of 
the intellect, or of the soul. * Soul * and * heart * are expressed 
by one name among the Ba-huana.7 Where several souls are 
believed In, the heart is the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
be drawn thence by sorcery, whereupon the body dies. The 
Baluba of S. Congo think that death is caused by a messenger 
of Kabezza-Mpungu compressing the heart until it stops b^t> 
ing.* 

Among peoples of a higher culture, similar beliefs 
prevailea. UTie Egyptian word ab, in its narrower 
sense of ‘heart,’ signified longing, desire, will, 
wisdom, courage, etc. ; and the heart was regarded 
as the seat of life, and of all its activities. There 
was also a soul connected with the heart, the Adfi, 
or ‘ heart soul,* or ‘ the state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart.’ Both of these, the ab and 
the hdtij could be stolen, with the result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring the hutit 
which may also have been that which was weighed 
in the judgment. Five chapters of the Book of the 
Dead concern the preservation of the heart, without 
which the deceased was helpless, but with which 
his soul would not be * fettered at the gates of 
Tuat.’ But it was liable to be stolen by various 
' stealers of hearts ’ ; hence the greatest precautiona 
were taken to prevent this; c.y., a scarab amulet 
was often placed over the region of the heart.® 

With the early Babylonians the liver had been 
regarded as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
only at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played by the heart was arrived at. Many traces 
of the earlier idea survived, ‘ liver * being used 
instead of, or along with, ‘heart’ to signify the 
seat of life ; and hepatoscoj^y was constantly prac- 
tised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, ‘May 
thy heart be at rest, thy liver be appeased.’ 

1 G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies qf Savage Lifs^ London, 
1868, p. 173 f . 

3 J. G. Muller, Amer. Urrel,, Basel, 1866, p. 207 f. ; O. de 
Rochefort, lies Antilles^ Rotterdam, 1681, p. 429. 

3 W. Mariner, Tonga Islands^. London, 1818, ii. 99, and passim. 

^ A. B. Orawley, Idea qf the Soult London, 1909, p. 120 1 

» it. 112. 

• A. O. Kruljt, Hst Animisms in den ind. AroA., The Hague, 
1906, p. 18. 

’ E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi. [1906] 291 ; cf. A. R 
Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890. p. 99 f., Yorvbor- 
speaking Peoples, do. 1894, p. 126 f. 

8 H. H. Johnston, Oeorge Gren/elL London, 1908, ii. 642. 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pr 7“*, La 2^^ Ps 16* [read * liver * for 
‘glory’]). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the heart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr 4®, ‘keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.’ The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu- 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, memory, perception, will, imagination, 
joy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 33“ , Gn 8*', T)t 29^ 4“, 
Ex 14», Ps 104i», Dt 19«, 1 K 8®, Is 30*^ 66^^). 
Hence such phrases as ‘men of heart* (=men of 
understanding, Job 34^®*®, Three®; cf. Pr 10**, 
‘void of heart’), ‘out of heart’ (= forgotten, Ps 
31**). The heart is also the seat of religious feel- 
ing (2 Ch 17«, Ps 37**, Jer 24’ 32««, Dt IP*, 1 K 8«*, 
etc. ) ; hence change of heart, a clean heart, or a 
heart of flesh instead of a heart of stone (Ezk 18** 
11**, Ps 61*®) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of conscience. Most of these usages are 
found in the NT (cf. Mt 6* 12*^ 16*®, Lk 24**, Jn 
14*, Ac 6®* 8®**-); but St. Paul has particularly 
developed some of them, and with him the heart 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedience and 
impenitence (Ro 2* 10*®), and the immediate recep- 
tame in human life of God’s light and knowledge 
and love (2 Co 4®, Ro 6* ; cf. Eph 1**, ‘ the eyes of 
your heart being opened*). There also is the 
indwelling Christ (Eph 3*’). These various usages, 
whether literal or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious speech, while in the majority of languages 
the word ‘heart ’ has most of the meanings ascribed 
to it in Hebrew. 

For the Arab meaning of ‘ heart ’ as = ‘ life,* see 
Arabs, vol. i. p. 671**. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the heart took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
the heart as the centre to whi<jh all sensory impres- 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul which governs the intellect and emo- 
tions to the heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and the liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and source of sensual desires. * 

Similarly, with the ancient Mexicans the word 
for ‘soul’ denoted primarily ‘heart.* The heart 
survived death — not the actual heart, but some- 
thing within, which caused life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth.® The complex 
psychology of the Chinese assigns many «Aen, or 
souls, to tne various parts of the body ; that of the 
heart is supposed to be in the shape of a red bird.® 

The importance of the heart as the seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Mdrchen^ like the 
Norse tale of ‘ The giant who had no heart in his 
body,* in which a giant or some other personage 
secretes his heart, or, in other tales, his life or 
soul, in some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed he is deathless.® But it is 
also illustrated by other tales in which the heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ‘ The Two 
Brothers,* in which Bata hides his heart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to be cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and he revives.® 
Similar tides are found among the Basutos, Hotten- 
tots, Australians, Samoyeds, Hindus, and others ; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1 B. Zeller, Phil tUr QrUchm\ Leipzig:, 187&-«1, IL 2, 488 ; 
Plato, Tinutut, 69 ff. 

® E. J. Payne, Hitt, qf tht New World oaUed Amerioa, Oxford, 

* Q. W,*?)asent, Popular TaXet from the Noreot Edinburgh, 
I860, p, 47 ; J. A. MaoOuUooh, (7^, JLondon, 1006, p. 183 ff. 

• O. Ifaspero, CtnUet pop. de VEgypte anownne, Parfa, 1888, 

p. 6ff. 


girl increases in size and takes her form.* In other 
folk-tales the heart of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a S. Slavic tale a youth burnt himtelf. A maiden 
discovers his heart, smells it, and bears a son.^ In a Lithuanian 
story a hunter finds the heart of a hermit who has burned him- 
self alive, and gives it to his daughter to cook for supper. She 
eats it herself, and has a son in two hours.* In another instance 
it is the heart of a sea-dragon which causes conception.^ These 
stories recall the myth of Zeus, who, having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, be^irot him again by Semele. In another version the 
heart was pounded up and drunk by Semele in a potion, where- 
upon she conceived.*^ 

Such a view of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religious experience, emotion, enlightenment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to most of the higher 
religions ; while they also regard it as capable, in 
wicked persons, of being the seat of quite opposite 
desires and resultant efiects. Here, of course, what 
is a metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
views regarding the physical heart itself. The 
mingling of the two conceptions is perhaps seen 
best in Egyptian religion, where the weighing of 
the heart before the judgment-seat of Osiris decided 
the fate of the deceased. While it was the heart 
of the deceased that was weighed, it represented 
his conduct or his conscience, or his whole ethical 
outlook and the result of his life. The words of 
the ai)peal to the heart not to witness against 
its owner show clearly the physical basis of the 
conception (see ERE lii. 432*, v. 478). This two- 
fold view is also seen in the Br&hmanic discus- 
sions on the heart as the seat of Brahman. 
The city of Brahman is the body ; in it is the 
palace, the small lotus of the heart, and in 
that palace is the ‘ small ether.’ What exists 
within that ether is to be sought for, meditated, 
and understood. This ‘ether* is sometimes held 
to be the soul or the individual self, but the general 
conclusion is that it is Brahman, present there 
for the benelit of his devotees. Tins view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indwelling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. This cult, which has stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholicism, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as representing His 
wdiole Person, and symbolizing His inlinite love 
for mankind. The Heart suggests the Love ; the 
Love is centred in the Heart. This form of de- 
votion was at first occasional and sporadic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and St. Bona- 
ventura point to it as one which they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (t 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest her heail on the Saviour’s wounded 
side and heard the beating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she fnnuired of 
the saint whether he had experienced this. His 
reply was that he had, but that the revelation had 
been hold over for later ages.’ In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mary Alacoque had a similar vision 
by which Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
01 His love and bade her make them known. 
Other visions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father de la Colombicre in 1684, 
these experiences became widely known. Mean- 
while the devotion had become popular, and in 
1693 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
In 1765, Clement xiii. permitted the Church in 

1 W. H. I. Bleek, Reynard the Fox m S. Africa^ London, 1864, 
p. 60 a.; CF, p. 128 ff. 

3 Aren, per U) studio dells trad, pop., Palermo, xii. [1898] 
876. 

> A. Leskien, LUauisohs Volkelisdsr und Mdrehen, Btraai- 
bure, 1882, p. 490 . ^ ^ ^ 

« O. Basile, II Pentamsrone, tr. Burton, London, 1898, 1. 128. 

• HyginuB, Fab. 167. 

• SBF 1. 11879] 126 f., xxxiv, [1890] 174, xlvlii, [1904) 816. 
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France to have a Feast with a special Mass and 
Offices. But it was not till 1856 that this was 
^rmitted to the Church as a whole. In 1889 this 
Feast was made a * double of the first class.* It 
is held on tlie Friday after the octave of Corpus 
Chriati. Many confraternities and even States 
are devoted to the Sacred Heart, and innumerable 
churches have been specially dedicated under this 
title. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an analogous kind, though in her case the love 
wliich is symbolized by uie heart is her love to 
God and to her Son, which this devotion seeks to 
make the faitliful imitate. The cult may also be 
traced back to the 12th cent., but Papal recog- 
nition in a partial form did not occur until 1799. 
In 1855 an office and mass were apjiointed by the 
Congregation of Rites, but these were not imposed 
on the whole Church, nor has any universal Feast 
yet been granted.* 

2 . Eating the heart. — Since the heart is regarded 
as the seat of life, soul, and wisdom, as well as of 
courage and of similar virtues desired by the 
savage, the heart of a slain man, usually an 
enenjy, is often eaten in order that his life, soul, 
courage, etc., may pass over into the eater and 
benelit him. This custom, which is a form of 
cannibalism exists not only where the actual 

eating of bodies takes jdace, but also where this 
wider form of cannibalism does not exist. It is 
conjoined sometimes with the eating of other parts 
which are also supposed to contain similar virtues, 
e.ry. the liver. 

In order to obtain courage the Ramilaroi ate the heart and 
liver of a brave man.^ Among the tribes of N.W. Australia 
the fat of the heart of great hunters or warriors was eaten in 
order to acquire their cunning or courage.* Young men 
among the Eskimos of Bering Strait, when they kill an enemy 
for the first time, eat a portion of his heart. < In Africa the 
custom Is universal among the tribes, and always with the 
same intention, viz. to acquire courage or whatever other 
qualities may be ascribed to the heart. It is unnecessary to 
nve references, since every work on native customs mentions 
this practice, but a few particular instances of it may be cited 
(see also JSRE ill. 198^). Ashanti medicine-men cut out 
the hearts of several of the enemy ; and these, being mixed 
with blood and consecrated herbs, were eaten by all who 
had never killed an enemy before. If they did not eat them, 
their vigour would be sapped by the ghosts of the slain.* 
Here, besides the purpose of acquiring courage, referred to 
by other writers. It is obvious that the eating of the heart, 
like the possession of an enemy’s head (see Head), gave 
the eater power over the ghost. A similar reason underlies 
certain Eskimo customs of eating the heart (see OAiiMBAUSM. 
vol. ill. p. 200«>>. Among the Yoruha the ipriest of the war- 
god Ogun took out the hearts of sacrificial victims, dried 
them, reduced them to powder, and mixed them with rum, 
and sold them to those who desired courage.* The custom 
was also wide-spread among the American Indians, and was 
sometimes associated with sacrifice of a human victim. When 
the Pawnees made the periodic sacrifice of a Sioux girl, the 
chief tore out her heart and devoured ItJ Here there W'as 
doubtless the intention of assimilating whatever peculiar pro- 
perties the victim was supposed to possess. 

Traces of these customs occur in folk-lore. In 
the Mabinoffion, Gwyn forced Kyledi to eat his 
own father’s heart ; this resulted in the latter’s 
madness.** The Wends believe that the heart of a 
maiden or infant hrewed in herhs will cure disease 
or inspire love. Hence graves are often violated 
to obtain the heart of a corpse.* Possibly the old 
German belief that *a dying man’s heart could 
pass into a living man, who would then show 

1 Sea Granger, Lea Arehivea de la devotion au SacrS-Cceur 
da J^auaet au Saint-Coaur de Marie^ Paris, 1802-93 ; E. Bougaud, 
Biat. de la bienheureuae MargueriU Marie do. 1880; J. V. 
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twice as much pluck,* is derived from this savage 
custom.* The belief that witches removed and 
ate the hearts of men while still living, thereby 
causing their death soon after, may also be traced 
to the same custom.* 

The hearts of certain animals are often eaten 
in order to acquire their strength, courage, cun- 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the lion, the 
bear, the leopard, the wolf, and certain birds are 
the most usual. On the other hand, the hearts of 
such animals as are timid or slow are carefully 
avoided, though they may be ^iven unawares to 
some one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
the heart of the lion is eaten by hunters or given 
to children so that they may acquire its cour- 
age.® Among the Ainus and other tribes of 
^rthern Asia who sacrifice the bear, its heart 
is eaten, but the Gilyaks will not allow a woman 
to taste it.^ In ancient times the hearts of such 
animals or birds as were believed to possess pro- 
phetic powers— mole, hawk, crow — were eaten by 
those who wished to obtain such powers or to 
have their power of divination increased.® Traces 
of these customs are also found in Norse saga. 
Ingjald, until then timid, became very fierce 
through eating a wolfs heart. Siegfried, having 
eaten the heart of the dragon Fiifnir, understood 
the language of birds. Wise- women are said to 
have eaten, as their special food, the hearts of all 
animals slain.® In Syria and Asia Minor, eating 
the heart of a live pigeon is a remedy for heart- 
disease.’ 

3. The heart in sacrificial rites.— The heart, as 
a vital centre, is often the object of special care in 
sacrifice, whether of animal or human victims. 
It is either offered separately, or, having been 
removed from the body, is ottered with it or with 
selected parts of it. The Ainus, at the sacrifice of 
the sacred bear, sometimes placed its heart before 
it to assure it that it was still alive.® Among 
some of the Veddas, when an animal is killed, its 
heart is removed, roasted, and ottered on a stick 
toVedi Yaka, the spirit who is supposed to help 
them in killing game.® In the island of Sumba 
the hearts and livers of victims are ottered with 
rice to the ghosts of the dead, and then eaten by 
the offerers.*® The ancient Mexicans, when a 
human victim was offered, usually cut open the 
breast and tore out the palpitating heart, which 
was olFered either separately or with the body, on 
the altar of the gods. Among the Egyptians, when 
the animal victim was slain and cut up, its heart 
was offered on the altar with the other parts, and 
the heart as an ottering is often depicted on the 
monuments.** At the rite of ‘ Opening the Mouth * 
in connexion with the ritual of death, a bull was 
sa,crificed, its heart was tom out and offered to 
the deceased, and then the relatives ate it raw.** 
A curious custom is referred to in a Bab. atone- 
ment rite for a sick man. The body of a sucking 
pig was placed at the patient’s head, its heart 
removed and placed above his heart, apparently 
as a substitute for it as containing the life — ‘ Give 
the pig in his stead. . . . Let the heart be as 
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hifl heart.’ ^ With regard to sacrificial offerings 
among the Teutons, Grimm is of opinion that 
among the nobler parts assigned to the gods the 
heart was one.‘ This was also the case among 
the Romans, with whom the txta^ the parts 
burned in fire as an offering to the gods, included 
the heart.* 


Analogous to tbo geparato treatment of the heart in lacrifloe 
ie the ouatom of giving: it separate treatment in death and 
burial rites. The myths of the relics of Osiris—one of these 
being his heart — buried at different places, the heart at 
Athrihis, may point to some earlier custom of separate heart* 
burial in Egypt. But the usual custom was to remove the 
heart and embalm it, placing it in a Canopic vase under the 
charge of Tuamutef, or binding it on the leg. In order to 
renevr the heart in the future life and provide the ita with it, 
the four chapters of the Book of the Dead were recited and 
written on amulets, some in the shape of a heart. The 30th 
chapter was written on a scarab, which was placed over the 
place of the heart, its words being recited by the deceased 
at the weighing of the heart. There were also formulas for 
recalling the heart or preventing its being stolen. 

Id Christian custom the separate burial of the heart, some* 
times in sacred ground, has now and then occurred. Bruce’s 
heart was intended to be buried in Jerusalem ; that of Living- 
stone was interred under a tree near where he died. 


4, The heart in magic. — Like other important 
parts of the human body, the heart, as a seat of 
life, gave its form to heart-shaped amulets, which 
were worn to repel evil influences. This custom 
already existed among the Etruscans and Romans, 
many of the hullas having the form of a heart/ 
and heart amulets are often found in Egyptian 

f *aves. Such amulets are still worn in Southern 
urope — in Spain, Italy, and Portugal— usually as 
a charm against the evil eye ; and they were also 
known in Scotland as ‘ witch -brooches.^ Here also 
the custom of ‘ casting the heart * was known. On 
the head of a sick person was placed a sieve with 
a comb and a pair of scissors set in the form of a 
cross. On this rested a wooden cup of water, into 
which molten lead was poured. Search was then 
made for a heart-shaped fragment, and this, sewn 
in a piece of cloth, was worn by the patient.® An 
animal’s heart was sometimes carried as an amulet 
for luck or to ward off evil influences. In Germany 
it was thought that an owl’s heart gave luck in 
play, while to have a wolf’s heart about the person 
would prevent one’s being eaten by a wolf.® In 
Mossul it was thought that * the heart of a black 
cat dried and steeped in honey, and worn either 
at the beginning of the month or with the waning 
moon,' would CAuse the wearer to become invisible.^ 
The famous instance of Tobit (8^*-) shows tliat the 
smoke of the heart and liver of a fish with the 
ashes of perfumes drives away the evil spirit. In 
W. Africa, fetishes often contain the heart of an 
ancestor.® 

The heart of an animal was also useful to 
counteract disease or repel the evil influences of 
witches. In the Highlands, during cattle disease, 
the heart and part of the liver and lungs of one of 
the stricken animals were cut out and hung over 
the fireplace or boiled.® Sometimes, as in Sussex 
and Germany, the heart of an animal overlooked by 
a witch was stuck full of pins and roasted. The 
witch was then visited with misfortune, or, being 
tortured in the heart, came and confessed.^® In 
Dorset a bullock’s heart hung in the chimney was 
supposed to keep off fairies, “ and in Lincoln an 
I R. 0. Thompson, Semitie Maffic, London, 1008, p. 208. 

• Gfwissowa, iind Kulttu der JUfmer, Munich, 1008, p. 
861. 
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animal’s heart full of pins concealed within the 
fabric or walls had great protective virtue.' In 
these ^d similar instances elsewhere, when the 
heart is stuck full of pins, there is probably also 
an intention of hurting witches.® 

In cases where the image of a victim is made by 
an evilly-disposed person with a view to causing 
his hurt or death, the region of the heart is often 
pierced with a pin, and the victim then feels 
intense pain at the heart, of which he often dies.® 


LiTKEATima— This ia cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS.— I. Evolution 
of the hearth. — A hearth is, technically, ‘ a piece 
of floor prepared to receive a fire.’ ® The Eng. word 
‘ hearth ’ and its synonyms in other languages are 
reminiscent of an eariy stage of culture, of one- 
roomed houses, in which one fire served for cooking 
and for warmth. Central in the primitive rouncC 
hnt, as in the neolithic huts of Italy, it was merely 
a part of the beaten-earth floor, a depression, or 
small, shallow pit. In this form the fire-place is an 
oven, such as is made in camping-grounds to-day 
by wild peoples. The use of pottery tended to 
replace tliis depressed hearth by a level or raised 
area. Meanwhile the original oven was lined with 
stone, brick, or tiles. In another development a 
movable receptacle or firepan was placed in the 
pit. From this came the brazier or chafing-dish, 
tho portable grate employed for beating purposes, 
and the stationary grate itself. In early times the 
sieve-form is often modified for either use. Sieve 
and grate are ventilated fire-pans, and as such differ 
from the closed oven. A third development, also 
denoted by the term ‘ hearth,* is the plate of tiles 
or of iron, originally the level area round the fire.® 
The evolution of heating- and of cooking-appa- 
ratus and methods follows these three lines. The 
closed receptacle has such forms as the porcelain 
heating-stoves of northern Europe. This method 
is also that of the plate, and the modem radiator 
is an extension of the same principle to hot water. 
Similar was the Homan system of hot air circulat- 
ing in the hollow brick wall. Cooking follows the 
two chief methods of the oven and the grill. One 
of tho first developments of domestic architecture 
involved the removal of the fire to the side- wall or 
a comer of the room. Later, the multiplication of 
rooms split up the hearth ; the original combined 
cooking and heating centre remained as the kitchen- 
fire and oven, a mere * office,’ the social sentiment 
of the * fireside ’ being transferred to the chief of 
the living-rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a whole. 

At that stage of earW culture which was marked 
by the organization of religion, the methods and 
sentiments of the domestic system were applied to 
the houses of the gods. The altar of burnt-oflbring 
is a magnified kitchen-hearth, the fire-altar a mag- 
nified heating brazier, luxury being shown in the 
scented fumes rather than m the comfort of its 
warmth. 

Among primitive peoples who have not developed 
the permanent hut, and in their camping-grounds, 
continually changed, employ a mere shelter or 
I wurley (Australian) of brushwood, the pit-oven 
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and the camp-fire are distinct. The camp-fire 
here has the associations of the * fireside’; the 
natives sleep close to it, and spend hours talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. The 
embers are carefully guarded from extinction dur- 
ing the dayv But, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a oombinatlon of cooking-stove and heating- 
apparaUss* and its form is evolved from the primi- 
twe oven, it is necei^ary to describe the latter. 

To make his oooking-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole in the ground, and makes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is burning well, stoneware 
placed on it. The moment these are red-hot, the 
food to be cooked is placed on them ; green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Grass is spread 
over the food, and water sprinkled. The mass is 
then tightly covered with earth. ^ Throughout the 
South Seas this method is universal ; in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate character than the Australian. The pit 
is about 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor are beaten 
hard ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Charcoal as well as wood is used 
for the fire. Stones of the size of the fist are 
placed in a layer above the fire. When they are 
red-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of the oven, in which the stones are 
now placed. A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is , sprinkled with water ; green leaves are also 
plac^ round the sides of the oven. The food 
oeing put in, mats are laid upon it ; earth covers 
these, and is well pressed ana beaten to prevent 
any escape of steam.* The principle is a sort of 
dry boiling. 

The stage at which a fire-receptacle is placed in 
the hearth-pit may be illustrated by the modem 
Bedawin. The oven is a vessel sunk in the ground, 
above which is an iron plate, the tajeUf * hearth.’ 
This is specially employed for baking bread. The 
hot-stone method also is used for cooking various 
food-stufis. Both methods are commop throughout 
the East.’ 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth^it both* 
for cooking and for warmth. Like the m^e-place 
still used by many of the poor in Eastern Asia, it j 
was in the centre of the one-roomed house, and its I 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. I 
This method may be regarded as practical^ uni- 1 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greece I 
and early Italy possessed it. The atrium of the i 
Italians was ongmally dining-room and kitchen in 
one ; it was developed from the neolithic round- i 
hut. The early Greek n^yapov, or one-roomed ] 
house, which later was the hall, had the or 
itrxjipa in the centre of the floor. When the iroordt 
took the place of the tUyapov^ the ivrla was possibly 
retained there, or may have been transferred io I 
the dining-room, Mpthv, since food-offerings were j 
placed in it before meals.’ In the same way 
the Italian airium lost both of its functions : 
the kitchen, cuHna^ received the cooking-fire ; the 
liviujg-rooms were warmed by braziers, fo&Uif 
until the hypc^ust system was introduced. The 
sacred associations of the focus were preserved in 
the lamp which always burned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 

1 K. L. Psrkeir The BudJUayi Tribes London, 1005, p. lie. 

*E. T^lor, Te Iha a Maui^^ London, 1870, p. 8801.; O. I 
Turner, SlamoA, dys. 1884, p. 106. 

*J.r L. Burokhardt, jVotM on the Bedauine and WaAo&pt, 
Lond(m. 1880, 1. 68; O. Londberg, Pr&verbe$ et dietone du 
peuyie ara6e, Leyden, 1888, pp. 78 466 (gives a good descrip- 
tion of a modem Syi^ hearth) ; Hoghes, DJ, London, 1806, 
p. 170. ] 

’L. Whiblev, tkmpunien to Qroek Studiet, London, 1005, 
p. 668. 

0 The modem foor-legged dishes tor keeping food warm on 
the table reproduce In form the ancient /oeidtif, rrhtoh was 
also need tor the purpose. Bronm /oeuU were found in greet 
Aombers at PompetL 


was often retained for them hy the side of the 
kitchen hearth. Both Greek and Latin houses of 
the well-to-do in the most highly developed period 
possessed private chapels. Possibly this was, in 
some Greex instances, a room of the ff6\os type. 
This was not the case with the Homan iararium. 
The developed kitchen fire-place was a structure of 
masonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
stm retained the primitive 'fire-pit charapi^t since 
a rim of masonry converted it into ftiMptacle. 
An arched opening at one side served aJi^Btnder * 
forfuel.1 

In Teutonic lands the central hearth ofVm dne-„ 
roomed house lasted among the poor into the later 
Middle Ages. Its previous universal employment 
cannot be understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do. The diflerentiation of the one 
house-fire into hall-fire and kitchen-fire was here 
of early date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side- wall of 
the room. Till the 16th cent, the fire-place was 
built without a recess ; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth and containing the entrance of the flue, 
solved the problem of smoke.* The large recess 
admitted of a semi-circular gathering round the 
fire (the primitive gathering round the central 
hearth was circular), and sucn pieces of furniture 
as the * settle ’ assisted the * fireside ’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among the He- 
brews was similar to that among the Greeks and 
Latins. The fire proper was relegated to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich tne brazier or 
chafing dish was used for warmth.* ’ 

The Hindus have pi 3 ^erved longesfe^m comMna- . 
tion of kitchen and diWl#room’ — a faq|^itf|||i|||^ 
not unconnected with tlie climatic cohditiou2^3|(! 
India. The portable clay fire-pan is the eostttm: 
brazier. The kitchen is divided into tw<>.nneuw; 
parts, the smaller serving for the 

2. The hearth in religion. — ^The ooheeption of 
the hearth as the centre of the house and home 
lends itself to metaphor. A remarkable case is 
the employment in the modem science of optics of 
the Latin word for a * hearth,’ focus, to denote the 
central point at which rays of light converge. The 
use of the term as a' verbal * focus ’ for sentiments of 
domesticity and fsjhily solidari^ is notable in the 
Latin phrase pro ari# etfocis. In English * hearth 
and home’ is reprmntative of what is perhaps 
the strongest example of the association. * Hearth * 
was also a synonym for ‘ homa* 

Hearth-cults emphasize in some oases the com- 
bination of fire-place and fire, in others the fire, 
in others ag[ain the fibres of divine beings brought 
into connexion with the hearth. Among the lat^r, 
^e sacrednesB of both components is derived from 
ideas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
at its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term iaria 
seems to nave been the hearth with its fira (See 
the * Greek ’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 

n ' lie. It has the look of a revival from a Grssco- 
ic onlt» if the goddess was not actually bohrowed 
from Greece. (See the * Roman ’ article below.) 

The Scythians honoured Hestia, whom they 
called Tafitrl, as chief of all deities (Herod, iv. 59). 

In Indo-Iranian cnltns the sacred fire assumes 
greater imnortanoe than the hearth or altar, so far 
as personaRzation is concerned. But the receptacle 
is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to the house- 
fire and cooking^pparatoflf of the modem Hindu 

ia.StatKl«,too. */h. . 

• Jsr86«f«,Zeol2«. JhlSWSl^ 

4 J. R. Pedfleld. The ffindu at Boms, MsdfM. 18M, p. 11. 
* 15 . 44 . 
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Food), whos^ kitchen U nsually his dining- 
0 . Orthodox Br&hmans still maintain a special 
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room. Orthodox Br&hmans still maintain a special 
room for lire-saoxlhceB, the Aoma-^d/d, on the ground- 
door. Ancient custom distinguish^ two degrees 
of piety, the one being represent^ by the homo- 
id/a. In ordinary, circumstances the ' householder ’ 
was satisfied with a l&^e hearth of burnt clay for 
hi» sacrifices. This was • household 

fire.’ Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage^ 
ceremonial. The details show its connesdon with 
the preparation of food, ana, generally, w^ the 
well-being of the future fan^ily. The sacM fire 
was kindled for the marriage^betemony by friction 
of the sacred a»^amt 'vrood; West of it wm placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a s^t of the 
indispensable condiments. At its north-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, * I am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us marry.’ At Sch eiithit ike 
stepped upon the stones. Ghi was offered in the 
fire. Various ceremonial 'steps * for vafioos forms 
of well-being were ta,ken by the bride, in auspicious 
fiirectiona The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and inst^ed in a specim room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure was 
' thrown into it ; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire' and room were sufficient for 
Ordinary domestic ceremonies daring life. The 
Vedic ceremonies, krauta-l^rman^ called for the 
homa-MH, Three differently shaped hearths or 
fire-pans, ukha, were here required. The erection 
of any fire-altar was Agni4cdirman^ Tiie three 
hearths were the g&rhapatyat the dhavanlya, and 
the dak^inaf the fire in each haviUg a different 
name. The primitive pit appears here ; in it the 
ukh& was placed. The g&rha.natya is a term ap- 
plied to the ordinary househulder’s single heartL 
It was built of bricks, laid according to the way 
of the sun, the deasU of Celtic custom. Eight 
bricks werO laid in a cruciform formation within 
A circle. T|ie SiSdapcdha^Brdhmana gives elabor- 
itO details..* ^ The clay was bound together with 
reeih and goat’s faairi A lotus leaf was a fre- 
quent ornament of the centre of the ukhd. The 
symbolism was equally recondite, and curiously 
echoea that of the fire-sticks. The receptacle is 
female, the fire male. The ukh& is a womb. Praj&- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. The garhapcUya 
corresponds to the world ; it is the hearth of the 
ordinary man. The dhavanlya corresponds to the 
sky, the dak^iiM to the air. The sacred fire was 
■Wsiymbol of present; divinity, of ‘God with us,’ 
‘brilliant guest* in the heart of the faniily. 
.ning and evenhig the household worshipped 
jid it, feeding it with consecrated chips of 

E idht sacred wood, from the pald&a tree, and 
ing a ceremonial meal of rice and ghl with it. 

I is the Aoma-sacrifice. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death.* 

The Zoroastrian religion consecrated ^th the 
public fire-alt&r and the domestic hei^h. St^ 
'Wherever Parsis are found, on everlasting fi^; the 
Bahr&m fire, is maintained ‘ by a more than Vestm 
codre.’ It is fed with perfumes and perfumed wood. 
To extin^ish it is a mortal sin. The spreading of 
Iteffames ^ays thousands of demons, as Bshram 
slays in Heaven. ' If it shoulo put to 
profane uses. It must be taken for rehabilitation 
to ' the R^ht Place of the Fire,* daii^gatu.^ 

If in ^roasttianiem fire overshadewed in de- 
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velopment tlm^:iiii|p^ & Teutonic belief and ewh 
tom miigion by domestic 

sentiment, fiji njl^Iy tiaipH the roof- tree had ^moit 
the sacred chaf^pensttcii^ Vesta’s laurel at Roin% 
Grimm compares \0th the lar and penos the kSsifi^ 
or Heiigot, a spritwthat dwells beneath the hearth, ’ 
and is seeoi issuing thence by the peasants’ imagina- 
tion.* The repeatedly recurring notion that the 
i^irits of the dead dwell beneath the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dwelling, and |d its being sunk in the ground. In 
Hdhieric religieii, communication is made with the 
onder world ^ digging pits, as with the upper 
worid by raising aEars. Thus the two forms of 
heafth, the firq-plt and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as ^ntres of family worship and of 
public cultus, mi bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after differentiating them.. 

Among the Damaras (Ovaliprero) of South Africa 
there was a remai'kable cnlt of tfiq hearth. 

' The flhiere d^M|imiS«r|' teye AndaMieon, * is to Uie Detderts ^ 
I OiS ittpoiiget the eacient Eomane, for, beeidei , 


what the Vestel ^ 

attending to tepTfUceiTit is her duty 
fire.*’ Outside Ow chiefs nut. where he i 
the daytime, a Cm ie^SflWe kept burning 
ihiOuerred to the hut 


lep up ** the holy 
^tomed to sit Is 
Vin case of reis 



or bad weather. It is mm 
thisii tbechiers hut], wtM>, should It be < 
change tihe site of the effliii^preoedee the ? 
of this oenseoreted poccihle caro 

prevent it being exthW^ishiK « .. A portion 

slip given to the heonmea M A lnW when et>out to remove 
frw that of the chief. The' ddtuisly, a Vestal then devolve 
os the daughter of the emigrast* * 

The j|hd fo probably the daughter of the chiefs ' 
favourite WHU. Latec acconnts supplement fhtsi 
while eoiTectTllj||f Jt. The residence of thej;»hief is 
the otyusero, tTil ^*holy house,’ cone^HindinJ 
the fetish-htouses of West Africa. lii front ofi 
is kept perpetual^ burning the okunio, 'holy fiiW? 

A usual phrase, oweempnuing to the Greek 
is * the pl^ of tA holy fire.^ The fire is made w 
means oy&wo stlws fsee art. Flfig, Firb-OODS), 
the one djlwhich iswhe gndume, and the other the 
otyizd. She ondwnm represents the omkuru^ * an- 
cestor cHty ’ : the oi§iza his wife. The symbolism 
of malmand female l| &c marked here as in the^ 
Aryan Irrant sticks, when a death has occurred,^ 
the soffi of th!9"dead is vaguely identified with'^the 
ancestor* deity.’ We might put it that his per^ 
sonality is merged in the tmkuru : thus a series of 
ancestors may be regarded as one Individual. The 
‘embodiment’ i|^#iUdead man’s soul in the. fire- 
stick is equally Ipim, but really believed, just as 
is the embodimmiil^ snakes which belong to the 
creed of the Kyrnf The diyieero is technically 
the principal h<WMbf the ohier. The chiefs eldest 
unmarrieu dauglmr, dwiuafjf# tmdarigere, has 
charge of the sacred whidh most nevpr*be 
allowed to go out. She offioiatePUn certain qoclal * 
ceremonies like a priestess. The chief h^self 
is similarly a priest lor his people. Her popular 
name is * the big girl* ; another title is ‘ Favourite/ 
With the ashes of jthe sacred firi she or her mother, 
'the big woman,’ ipiahits the faces of the warriors 
before they set bfit on expeditions Near the . 
sacred fire is a neat for the use of the chief 
end the medicine-hiaa. Often there is more than 
one holy fine in a; WtU&ge. Eveiy hepd of a house- 
hold also posssneS one, ut which ^ bo ^rfonfis 
the ceremony .i^ iudiiiiiig Ms children. This may ^ 
plso be performed at> the otyiuro. The child u 
perhaps ^ introduced * to the omknru. The father 
takes It in his aims and annonnoes the nakie. For 
the ceremony of circttiliitdieion, performed between 


the ages of^^uad 7, the 
is cocked at/bfi® place 
of it is kept he holy 
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parentl^ this is an offering to the wnhuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the diief ceremonially. All 
the meat at the oircnmoision ceremony is pre> 
sented to the ozmduiM^ the fire-sticks representing 
the ancestor and his wife, that they may * conae- 
erate it without tasting* — the ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutilation of the teeth, which 
is performed when a boy is 8 or 10, takes place 
in front of the hol^ hearth. The ceremony of 
anointing and dressing the bride for the bridal 
feast is also performea here, and the meat to be 
eaten is consecrated, as before, at the place of the 
hoiv fire. When the husband has brought his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
ceremonies at his native okuruo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuruo, A prayer is chanted to the 
ondeuru : * See, Father, we have come here, with 
this sick man to you, that he mav soon recover.’ 
Meanwhile meat cooked on tiie holy fire is carried 
round and round the patient. When death occurs 
in a toei/f , the inmates desert it for a time, after 
burying the jjead within it. When they return 
in due time J^Bbuild on the old site, the ceremonv 
of *approadjPvthe ancestor deities* is performea, 
as is also dyKise with the place of the holy fire 
belongiiu|m|Pm chief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pestil^lp The holy fire of the werft which they 
have noi^eserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken ; the fire in the new werft on the old 
site must be made * from the omkwrUy i.e, with the 
ondume and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
the lamentation for the dead, and exclaim : * See, 
Father, we are here I * The dead man is now the 
omkuru. New fire is then made on the holy place, 
and a sheep is slaughtered near it. This is termed 
' the sheep of the holy fire,* and persons of all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the grave. The medicine- 
men take the opportunity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the future from the 
omkuru. The ceremony is termed ondmmberero 
or okuyambera, * approach to the deities.^^ 

The connexion of the hearth with apeestor- 
worship is natural and inevitable. It is found in 
China.* According to the Taoist books, there is a 
Spirit of the Hearth, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill deeds of the household. Here, too, is 
found the tabu against stepping over sacred objects. 
To stride over mod or the hearth is a sin.* The 
fimire of an ancestor is carved on the pillar of the 
Maori fire-place.* It is suggested that the Latin 
male divini^ of the heartli mav have been an 
ancestor.* In Borneo the hearth of the Bahau 
chief is * sacred to spirits.* From it each house- 
holder takes a morsel of earth to build his own 
hearth, and lights from its flames the first fire in 
his new home.* In Russian folklore the hearth 
has its oonnexion with the family ancestors.^ The 
Southern Slavs believe that the extinction of the 
fire on the hearth means the extinction of the 
family.* This people, like the Hindus, make the 
family-hearth play a conspicuous part in such 
family ceremonies as marriage.* The Lithuanians 
possessed a * domestic god,’ Innstipan, who directed 
the smoke up the chimney.^* 

The common family-rite of flinging portions of 
the family-meal into the hearth-fire is probably an 
act of ancestor- worship. This ‘worship’ may 

1 VIshs SBd Palgrrsvs, in S, Afr, FLJ, Ospetown, 187S, L 
«(M4, 48ff.. 69ff., esf. ; S. Dsimsrt, 1b, IL Ql, m, ; H. Bsider- 
beoke, ib, ii. 88 f. 

3 Fsrndl, CQS t. (IMS] 884. • SBS xl. (1891] 286, 248. 

« Frsxer, in JPh xiv. (1886] 168. • FSmtO, ▼. 860. 

• Nl«uwenhuis, quoted by SWesO, v, 854. 

I W. Raleton, Songacfftbe Rue$, PtopU, London, 1872, p. 84. 

* F. 8. Kraoae, 3UU und BrOmh dtr SHUMaion, VieaiM, 1885, 
p. 502. 

•/6. 886, 8981., 4801 

. 10 O. L. Gomme, FoUUom Mbm^Xari^ VUIoge London, 

1888, p. 90. 


exist without ever being formulated into a cults 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family in human life and society. 
The connexion of the hearth with both sentiment 
and cult is to be regarded as an irreducible psycho- 
l<^ical association. To name a few cases of the 
offering to the hearth — it is found among the 
ancient Greeks, Latins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus.^ The principle followed by the 
last-mentioned people is 

* that before a man begina eating ho ought to oonoecrato and 
purify hio food by making offerinn of ■mall portions of oookod 
rice and other food to all the deities through whose favour he is 
himself fed. and more especially to Fire, who is the bearer of the 
offering to heaven . . . the whole ceremony resolves itself into 
a form of homage offered to the gods who ^ve the food, and to 
the god of 6re without whose aid this food could not be prepared 
for cooking.* 

In this Vaidvadeva ceremony, Vedic gods are 
worshipped, chief among them being Agni, the 
fire-god. The cooked food, siddhdnna, is cast into 
the nre, as the worshipper prays, ‘ for the purifica- 
tion of that food and for my own purification, and 
to make expiation for the five destructive domestic 
implements {paUchasund), and to obtain the reward 
prescribed by the Sruti, Smyti, and Purftnas.* The 
movable fire-pan, ukhd, is employed, and a par- 
ticular form of sacred fire, vis. rukmaka (bright as 
gold), is placed in it. Consecrated fuel is put on, 
and the fire is fanned. Then the fragrant sandal, 
vilepana, is flung into the fire, also flowers, as offer- 
ings to Agni. A portion of cooked rice, about a 
mouthful, is next offered to all the gods in turn. 
Lastly, ashes from the fire, vibhuti^grahana, are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, darvi, and are 
applied with the finger to various parts of the 
body, with a prayer to Siva ; and, with the prayer, 

* May I enjoy the triple life, try&yu^am, of Jama- 
dagni, of Kasyapa, of Agastya, of the gods ; may 
I altogether uve for a hundred years,’ the ashes 
are implied to the neck, navel, shoulders, and 
head.* The Hindu cult has followed a special line 
of development: ancestor-worship is merged in 
polytheism ; hearth-worship is differentiate into 
polytheistic burnt-offering and fire-worship. But 
the idea of a central family-rite remaina 

In the theory of sacrifice, enough has not been 
made of the fact that the altar is technically and 
in principle a hearth. This was recognized clearly 
W the Greeks Awaits) and the Hebrewa 

llie top of the He&ew altar of burnt-offering was 
its ‘ hearth.’ * The altar, in short, is the combined 
fire and cooking-place of the people’s representa- 
tives. There was thus brought into toe great 
sacrificial religions the idea that the people, and 
later the human race, are one great family. The 
Greek notion of a hearth centrally placed in the 
universe has been referred to. The Hebrews ap- 
plied to Jerusalem the mystical title of Ariel, ' the 
hearth of God.’ * The Hindus represented the fire- 
altar as symbolical of the Universe.* 

LmaATcas.— This is fully given in the footnotes. 

A. E. Crawley. 

HEARTH. HEARTH-GODS (Greek).— The 
reverence paid by the Greeks to the hearth (^^(a) 
appears from its personification in the goddess 


454) and the Homeric hymns {Aphr. 21 f., and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In each Greek city the 
town-hall, or prytaneum (originally the king’s 
house), waa sacred to Hestia, and a perpetual fire 
was maintained on the ‘common hearth.* The 
custom of preserving a sacred fire in a chiefs house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, m JPh xiv. 146 f., and 
GB*, ‘ Magic Art,* vol. iL ch. 17) ; and in Greece, 


1 Fraser, in JPh xiv. 164; Monter-WUliuns, ReUgiout Life 
and Thought in India, London, 1888, 

9 Monier- Willisms, Brdhmanim and Hindvitm, 417-4SL 
S Lv 6*. Sir 6019. 

«Is 891&I: see A. B. a. Kennedy, In BDB, at. *Heerth.' 
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841 at Rome and elsewhere) it probably originated 
from the practical difficulty of re kindling tire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks together 
(see Fire). It has also been suggested that the 
maintenance of the sun’s heat was associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual tire on earth; if the 
flame was extinguished) the sun might fail (A. B. 
Cook) in FL xv. [1904] 308 f.). In any case the 
custom must have become a religious duty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delphi) if the sacred 
fire was extinguished, it was re-kindled from the 
sun’s rays (Piut. Numa, 9). The tires on the 
common nearths of these two cities were tended by 
widowS) who corresponded to the Vestals at Rome ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
Greece, and the great importance of these virgins 
has no analogy in Greek religion. The virginity 
of Hestia herself is, however, a noticeable feature 
in ritual and myth. The goddess took a vow of 
peipetual chastity (Homer, Hymn to Aphr. 21 f.), 
and sexual intercourse was forbidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (Hes. Op. 733). At 
Sparta there was a priestess called *E<rTla ir^Xeais 
after the goddess {CIU i. 1253, etc.) ; but generally 
the public worship of Hestia was in the bauds of 
men (of. Aristotle, Pol. 13226). In some cities 
the hearth-fire in the prytaneum seems to have 
given place to a lamp (Theocr. xxi. 36 ; Athenseus 
700 D) ; otherwise (as at Elis [Pans. v. 15. 9]) the 
ancient form of the hearth was retained. Certain 
hearths were of importance beyond the limits of 
the particular State, e.g. at Delphi and Delos. 
After the battle of Platasa the Delphic oracle 
commanded that all fires, as being polluted by 
barbarians, should be extinguished in the country, 
and new tire brought from the common hearth at 
Delphi (Pint. Arist. 20). From Delos sacred fire 
was brought every year to Lemnos, all fires in that 
island being extinguished for nine days during the 
v^age of the vessel (Preller-Robert, i. 179, 4^). 
Vnien a colony was founded, it was supplied with 
fire from the common hearth of its mother-city 
(Herod, i. 146 ; schol. on Aristides, iii. 48. 8 
[Dindorf] ; Et. Magn. p. 694. 28 [Gaisford] ; Aris- 
toph. Av. 43, where fire for a new city is carried 
in earthen vessels). The custom has savage 
parallels (see Frazer, op. cit. 215 f.). It is probable 
that, in imitation of this practice, the fire of anew 
house was lighted by the mother of a bride from 
the parental hearth ; but this is only a conjecture 
(see Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, i. 117). 

While the maintenance of perpetual fire on the 
public hearth is proved, it is ooubtful whether the 
same custom prevailed in private Greek houses. 
Frazer admits that direct proofs are wanting for 
ancient Greece, but quotes many instances, both 
in Europe and in other parts of the world, in which 
private householders keep a fire always burning on 
their hearths. In modern Greek houses the lamps 
before the sacred icons are never allowed to^ be 
extinguished ; and this may well be a survival 
from pre-Christian times. Artemidorus {Oneirocr. 
ii. 10) considers it a bad omen to dream of putting 
out tlxe hearth-fires ; but this need not imply that 
the fire was never suffered to die of its own accord. 
A Homeric hymn to Hestia (xxix.) addresses the 
goddess as one who has an eternal seat in the 
houses of god and men ; but this passage must 
not bo pressed too far. Preuner (in Roscher, i. 
2609) thinks the custom improbable, owing to the 
lack of evidence which would probably have been 
forthcoming, as for the public hearth. In^ any 
case, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earliest times. Even in Homer 
(although the personification of the Hearth-gwdeM 
is later) an oath taken in the nrae of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od, xiv. 169, etc.). In 


later times such an oath was common, especially 
when the interests of the family were concerned 
(see Jebb on Soph. El. 881 ; Roscher, i. 2623). 
Prayer was also offered to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occasions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 699), or when 
death was imminent (Eur. Ale, 162 f.). The 
Orphics prayed to Hestia for health and wealth, 
ana for all moral or material well-being {Orph, 
Hymn Ixxxiv.). The first libation of wine was 
regularly ofi’ered to Hestia in public and private 
feasts ; hence the proverb d0’ ’Eo-Was So, 

at Olympia, the tiist sacrifice was in honour of 
Hestia, who took precedence even of Olympian Zeus 
(Paus. V. 14. 6). In public sacrificial feasts the 
last as well as the first libation seems to have been 
poured to the goddess {Homer, Hymn xxix. 4 ; 
Cornutus, de Nat, Deor, 28). For other details of 
sacrifice, see Preuner, in Roscher, i. 2617. 

In private life the hearth was the centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child when five days old was 
carried by persons who ran round the hearth. At 
this festival, which was called Amphidromia, the 
child received its name (see Aristo^. Lys, 767 ; 
schol. on Plato. Thecet. 160 E ; S. Rmhach, Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, i. [Paris, 1905] 1|7 ; FEE ii. 
648*’). On the meaning of rati 6 d4!wTLas in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, see Farnell, CGS iii. [1907] 164. 

Perhaps the chief importance of the hearth, both 
public and private, lay in the fact that it was an 
asylum of refuge. A suppliant who entered the 
house of another and sat at his hearth could claim 

P rotection (cf. Herod, i. 36; .^sch. Ag. 1587; 

'ind. fr. 49 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 633 ; Eur. Here. Fur. 
716 ; and Thuc. i. 136, where Themistocles obtained 
rotection, even from an enemy, by sitting at the 
earth of Admetus, king of the Molossians, and 
taking the child of Admetus in his arms). Some 
times, however, the rights of asylum were violated ; 
Theramenes was dragged from the hearth in the 
Athenian senate-house, at which he had taken 
refuge (Xen. Hellen. ii. 3. 62). 

As the earth was commonly held to be the centre 
of the universe, we find that poets and philosophers 
identified the Earth-goddess with Hestia, the centre 
of the home (Preller-Robert, i. 427 ; J. E. Harrison, 
in JHS xix. [1899] 243). Just as there was no 
statue of Vesta in the temple at Rome, even in 
the time of Augustus, so in early times the Greeks 
had no image of Hestia ; the hearth, with its fire, 
was itself worshipped. Later, at Athens, there was 
an image of Hestia in the prytaneum (Paus. i. 18. 3), 
but evidence for other cities is lacking. Pausanias 
notes (ii. 35. 1) that there was no image of Hestia 
in her temple at Hermione ; sacrifice was made on 
an altar. Temples of the goddess were rare, as 
her chief sanctuary was the prytaneum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the Hearth-goddess was repre- 
sented under the form of a woman either seated or 
standing in a restful position, appropriate to a deity 
who, in Plato’s myth, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods {Plvaedr. 246). The Greeks themselves 
derived her name from (‘sit’), though it is 

certainly cognate with Vesta, and may mean the 
‘ bright^ or ‘ shining ’ fire (Skr. vas-). 

LrrsRATURB.— Preller-Robert, Or. MythologU Berlin, 1887- 
1894, 1. 422 f. ; J. G. Fra*er, ‘The Prytaneum, the Temple of 
Yesto, the Vestols, Peipetual Fires,' in JPh xiv. [1886] 14611. ; 
N. D. Pustelde Coulanges, La CUi antique^*, Paris, 1890, 
ch. ill. ; A. Preuner, UeHtia-Veata, Tiibin(fen, 1864 (valuable 
mainly for the facts), and his article in Roscher, i. 2605 ff. ; O. 
Gruppe, in 1. von Muller's Handbuch der klass. Aliertums- 
uBiasenseh^, 29th half-voL, Hunioh, 1906, p. 1401 f. ; Jf. G. 
Fraser, pt L * Maido Art,* London, 1911, vol. ii. ohs. 14-17. 

E. E. Sikes. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Roman).— The 
fire-place, hearth, or focus was originally the centre 
of the Roman dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in the poa- 
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tenor portion of the atrium,^ which served gener- 
ally as a parlour and a public room,^ and was so 
named because its roof was blackened by the smoke 
rising from the hearth-fire.* In this cnamber the 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
long tables,^ as was the practice also in rural dis- 
tricts at a later period,* and portions of the food 
were cast upon the fire as oblations.* In later 
times the scraps that fell to the floor were similarly 
disposed of,^ or were set in little pans ^atellce) upon 
the hearth.* In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied in every respect the place of the altar, and 
the freauently recurring phrase arcs foei^ue * em- 
braces the whole sphere of sacra jmblica pnvatatji^uc. 
The importance of the heartn as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
the ceremonial of marriage. Thus the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-fire of the bride's home,^* 
and the bride herself was received by the bride- 
groom with a torch lit at his own hearth,^ while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an cu upon her 
husband's hearth as a sacrificial gift,^* thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow- 
ship of her Aw home.^ As mistress of the house 
it was her mcial task to keep the hearth clean, 
and to dech^tf with garlands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides — ^ties 'v^ich in her absence devolved 
upon the stewardess {inlica) as her representative. 

The fact that the hearth was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modem writers, pro- 
ceeding upon the assumed identity of these with 
the ancestral spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive times the dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth.'* We have, however, no evidence that this 
was ever the practice in Rome ; the reference of 
Serv. Mn. v. 64, vi. 152, * apud maiores . . . omnes 
in suis domibus sepeliebantur,' is intended simply 
to justify the worship of the household Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a mere theory, 
which the laying open of the ancient cemeteries m 
the Forum and on the Esquiline has in no way 
confirmed. 

The household deities worshipped at the hearth 
all bear in common the name ai penates,^* The 
term penates is derived from penuSf the store-room 
off the atrium and close to the hearth ; the con- 


name is actually used metonymioally as equivalent 
to/oeti# or But, in addition to Vesw, all the 

deities regarded by a particular household as the 
^cial guardians of its fortunes were worshipped as 
Penates ; and the wall-paintings and bronze figur- 
ines of Pompeiian domestic chapels show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac- 
corded to Juppiter, Fortune, Hercules, Mercury, 
etc. Originally, however, the term Penates was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was appliea quite generally to all the 
tutelai^ numina of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
worship of the gods at a later day ; thus the cir- 
cular temple of * Vesta publica populi Romani 
Quiritium^ in the Fomm did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclosed only the sacred fire of the 
national and the penus attached to it ; here, 
in fact, the national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an imageless cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with the domestic hearth was 
at the outset also confined to Vesta and the Pen- 
atea It was only at a later period that the wor- 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth-cult. The worship of the Lar 
familiarise originally localized at the cmnpita (cf. 
art. Cross-roads [Rom.], vol. iv. p. 335 f.), was 
gradually — and in reality for the sake of the house- 
hold slaves, who had a strong interest in the cult 
of the Lares* — allowed a place beside that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the aomestic hearth. Hence 
in Plautus * the treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of the Lar familiaris is buried * in medio foco ' ; 
and, later, people even spoke of the * focus Larum,’ * 
while the mod that was formerly presented to the 
Penates came at length to be ofi'ered to the Lares.* 
In the re-organization of the Lar-cult by Augustus * 
the tutelary spirit {Genius) of the master of the 
house was also added to this group, and in the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii we see the figure of the Genius 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Vesta and the Penates.* By this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from the atrium 
and placed in a separate room for cooking in the 
rear portion of the house ;* the shrine of the house- 
hold deities (often called lararium) * was in some 


tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteed the continued exist- 
ence of the house. Among the Penates the chief 
pla^ is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per- 
sonification of the hearth- fire,'* and, in fact, her 

i Yarro, ap. Non. p. 55 ; * in postioa parte [atrii] * ; hence 
Verg. jiSn. v. 060: * foci penetralee.* 

9 Ovid, Fasti, vL SOI f . : * fooua . . . qnl tamen in primis 
aedibus ante fuit.' 

• Serv. JSn, i. 726. 

^Ovid, Fastie vi. 805 f.: *ante foooi olim longia considere 
■oamnie moe erat et oenae credere ad esse deoe.* 

5 Hor. Sat. n. vi. 66 ; Colum. xi. 1. 19 : ' ooneueeoatqne 
rustiooe circa Larem dominl focumque famlliarem semper 
epulari.* 

t Serv. ^n. I, 780 ; * quoad ea, quae de oena libata tuerant, 
ad locum ferrentur et in ignem darentur.’ 

T Plin. HN Kxviil. 27. 

■ Pert. iii. 26: *cultrixque loci secura patella'; Yarro, Sat, 
Msnipp. Ir. 265 (Buechelerl : * quociroa oportet bonum civem 
leglbue parere, deos oolere, in patellam dare n-iKphy Kpiojs,* etc. 

* Found Oret tn Plaut. Amph. 225 f. : * victi . . . urbem 
agram aras locos seque uti dederent.* 

^0 Varro, ap. Non. p. 112 : * cum a nova nupta ignis in lace 
aSerretur e loco eius sumptus.* 

Ib. p. 302 : on the custom ol * aqua et igni aocipere,* cl. B. 
Samter, FamUUnfssU dsr Orieehmt u. Rbrnsr, Berlin, 1001, p. 
14 fl!. 

19 Yarro, ap. Non. p. 581. ^ Samter, qp. stt. p. lOfl. 

^4 Oato, de Affri Cult. c^UL 2. 

14 As regards Qreeoe, cl., s.g., B. Bohde, PsyehSe Tttbingen. 
1804, p. 210, n. 8. * 

14 Serv. j£n. sd. 211 : *oom locus ara sit deonun penatlum*: 
ol. lit 176. 

’’ Varro, ds lAng. Lot. v. 162. 

i^Cic. ds Nat. Dear, it 68: *vis autem eius [Yestae] ad 
Aras et locos jpertlnet*; Non. p. 58: * Vestas boo est arae eft 
foci' ; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291 ; Flrmious Ifatemus, ds JBrr. Prcf. 


cases transferred with it to the kitchen,'* while 
sometimes it was still retained in the afriitm," or 
else placed in other rooms of the house,'*so that its 
connexion with the hearth was now for the most 
part a thing of the past.'* 

Just as in the private house the heai-th supplied 
the place of the ^tar, so we occasionally find foci 
or joculif either in addition to, or as sul>stitutes 
for, the altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion.'* These were sometimes used as arce tern* 
poralese i.6. altars for temporary occasions'*, some- 


Rel. xfv. 8 : * Vesta . . . ignis est domestious, qui in loois ooti- 
dianis uslbus servit.* 

1 e.p. Verg. Georg, iv. S84: *tor liquldo ardentem perludit 
nectare Vestam Macet, 52 : * dumqus tuas peragit Volcanus 
Vsstaque partes ’ ; Sll. ItaL vl. 761. : ^ renovata locu et paupert 
Vesta lumina.’ 

1 Cl. W. Wards IV>wlsr, in ARW iz. [19061 5291. 

• Aulul. 7. 4 PUn. BN xxviil. 267. 


• Ovid, Fastie ii. 684. 

• Wissowa, Rel. u. KuU. d. J20m.9, p. 172 1. 

7 e.g. in W. Helbig, WarndgsmiOde, Leipxig, 1869, no. 67 fl. 

9 H. Nissen, Pompejan, Studient Leipzig, 1877, p. 6481. 

9 Script. Hist. Aug., < M. Ant PhU.* iii. 5, ' Alex. Sev.* xxix. 2. 

10 Serv. jEn. ii. 469: 'singula enim domus eaerata sunt dia 
at culina penatibue* ; of. Amob. ii. 67. 

11 Bldmner, RSm. Privataltsrt&msre Munich, 1911, p. 85, a. 8 

IS De Marchi, Culto privatOe L 82. 

19 On the domeetio chapels ol ths Bomatis, of.Bliimner, qp. eft. 
p. 51, and Ds Marchi, qp. oU. i. 82 fl, 

14 Serv. UBn, iii. 134 : 'sane Yam remm divinarum refert 
inter eaoratas arae loooe quoqne saoniri sdere . . • neo Ucere 
vel private vel publica sacra sine loco flsri.' 

>0 Ovid, Mstam. iv. 752 fl. : ' die tribos iUe fboos totldam de 
oaespits ponit ; { laevua Meroorlo, dextrum tibi, bellioa vlfgo; I 
ara fovis media set* 
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times in ciroamstances yrhere a portable apparatas 
was employed for the introductory libations of wine 
and incense,^ or for the burning of the entrails.* 
Hence the occasional use of the phrase *foculo 
posito’ as designating an accompanying sacrificial 
act.* The assertion that the use of foci was con- 
fined to the worship of particular classes of deities* 
rests upon an arbitrary hypothesis of Roman 
writers. On monuments showing representations 
of sacrificial ceremonies we find the foculus in the 
form of a collapsible metal tripod supporting a 
vessel for holding the fire.® 

LmcaATURB.— A. Preuner, Heitia-Vesta, TQbingen^ 1864, pp. 
91 ff., 28211. ; A. De Marcht, II CuJto private di lioma antica. 

Milan, 1896, pp. 79 ff., 126 ff.; G. Wlssowa, iUligion u. 
KtUtUi d, Rdw^t Munich, 1912, pp. 166 ff., 161 ff. 

G. WiSSOWA. 

HEAVEN.—See Cosmoqomy, State of tue 
Dead. 

HEBREWS.— See Israel. 


HECATE’S SUPPERS.*— ‘Hecate’s suppers’ 
{6elirva ’EAdnjf, or, as they were sometimes (^lled, 
'EicaTata,^ or ’Eica^o-ia®) were the ofl'erings laid at 
the cross-roads every month for Hecate. Their 
purpose was to placate not only this dread goddess 
of the under world, but also, as we learn from 
Plutarch {Moralia, 709 A), the dvorpoiratot, i.e. the 
ghosts of those who for some reason cannot rest 
easy in their graves, and come back to earth in 
search of vengeance.* An army of these invisible 
and maleficent beings follows in the wake of its 
leader and queen as she roams at large through the 
midnight world. 

In reality, then, these oirerings are a specific 
variation ox the primitive cult of the dead. And 
to a certain extent this specific variation is due to 
the well-known fact that the Hecate with whom 
we have to deal is a composite deity. She was a 
moon -goddess, and possibly even a goddess of the 
roadways, as well as a goddess of the under world ; 
and which of the three was her original function is 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
concern us here, Inasmuch as the amalgamation 
had evidently taken place long before the Plutus 
(594 ff.) of Aristophanes, in which occurs the first 
surviving reference to our subject. 

Hecate’s suppers were naturally deposited at the 
cross-roads. Tlie triple goddess is so clearly identi- 
fied with the place where three roads meet that 


1 Ovid, Faiti^ Iv. 985 : 'tars fooia vinamqut dedit*; Hsnzen, 
Aeta Fratr. Arvol., Berlin, 1874, p. 93. 

s Macr. Sat. iii. 2, 8 : 'exta porriciunto, die dsnto in sltaris 
sramve focuuive, eove quo exta dari debebunU* 

• Cic. de Dome, 128 ; Plin. UN xxii. 11 ; cf. Plut. Crase, 16 : 

ISnicev <o7(api8a «cato/ui«ia)v. 

« Varro, ap. Serv. EcL 6. 66 : 'dila auperia altaria, terreatnbua 
aras, iuferia focoadioari ’ ; differently, Serv. ^n. iii. 134 ; * quidam 
araa auperorum deorum volunt ease, medioxiniorum id eat mar- 
baoram (ooos, inferorum vero mundoe.' 

• Marquardt, Hdm. Staateverwaltung^t Leipzig, 1886, HI. 164. 

• Modern diaousaiona of this subject are all very brief, and 
the only ones of real value to the student are W. H. Roacher, 
Auefiihrl. Lex, der or. und rCm. Mythol^iet ▼of PX- 
Leipzig, 1886-1890, p. 1888f. ; B. Rohde, Ftn/cheJ* Tiibingen, 
1903, vol. 1. p. 238, n. 2. p. 276 n., and vol. iL p. 79 n. 1. p. 86, 
n. 1; Heckenbach, in Pauly-Wiasowa, vii. (Stuttgart, 1912) 
2780 f. ; and the notes on Demoathenes. Against Conon, 89, in 
Demoethenea, Private OratiovUt ed. Sandya and I aley^, pt. ii., 
Oambridge, 1910, p. 226. The first modem discussion of anv 
•onaequence is by Tiberiua Hemsterbusiua, on Lucian, Dwt. 
JfoftTi. 1. Hematerhuaiua cites the earlier authorities (all of 
BO value). Others, as a rule, content themselves with a passing 

fsferenoe or ignore the subject altogether. 

7 Demosthenes, Uv. 89 ; Bekker, Aneedata Qroeea^ Berlin, 
ltl4-21, p. 847. 27 ; Stymol. Magnum^ Leipzig, 1816, p. 626. 44 . 

• Pollux, i. 87 ; Stephan. Byzant. s.e. 

• These are the 

164 f., and notes. 276-277. IL 862, and note, 411^18, 424-4MX 
whose the quasl-teohm<»l wonJ dwignating toek 

for vengeance, was much dreaded. See Heckenbach, 

fmiteryiL Giessen, 1906, p. 128. 

U See Heckenbach. 2776. 


I she is often known as T/uo5«rct, Trivia. The cross- 
roads, too, have always been haunted by ghosts of 
the unquiet dead (see Cross-roads). 

As regards the day of the month upon which 
these ofierings were made, the testimony appears 
at first sight to disagree, and the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the statements of 
modern investigators. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the date was ‘at the new moon,’^ or, 
as stated more exactly by the scholiast on Aris- 
tophanes {PltUuSf 594), /card yovfiffvlap , . , 
iavdpat, which, in this connexion, ought to mean 
* on the eye of the new moon.’ The statement is 
s.ntirely in accordance with the character and 
functions of the goddess. Beyond a doubt, the 
date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
originally, by the first appearance of the new 
moon : that is, by the first appearance of Hecate 
herself as she comes up again from Hades. ()tier- 
ings to the dead were also made on this day.* On 
the other hand, we are told tliat the sacrifices to 
Hecate and the dvorpoTratot fall on 'the thirtieth,’* 
i.e. on the last ilay of the month according to Greek 
reckoning. This day was also given a#to uie service 
of the dead.* Indeed, at Athens the l^t three days 
of the month were sacred to the powers of the under 
world, and hence were counted diro(ppiSet, nefetsti, 
Aeiirya were given to Hecate and the dwoTpowaioi ; 
libations were oll'ered to the dead, etc. 

The discrepancy of dates, however, is only ap- 
parent. So long as the Greeks reckoned time by 
lunar years, which was the case during the earlier 
history of these sacrifices, the eve of the new moon 
always fell on the thirtieth of the month as a 
matter of course. The reformed calendar took no 
account of the phases of the moon. Hevertheless, 
the old habit of calling the first of the month rov- 
/xrivla, * new moon day,’ still persisted for an inde- 
finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
when the scholiast quoted above said ‘ on the eve 
of the vovfirivla^ he doubtless had in mind the 
thirtieth of the month according to the new cal- 
endar. It seems certain then, partly no doubt 
because ‘ three’ and all its multiples are peculiarly 
sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice still clung to 
the thirtieth, despite the fact that, when the 
calendar was reformed, the original reason for 
selecting that date ceased to exist. It is possible, 
of course, that the rite was also perform^ at the 
actual appearance of the new moon as well as on 
the traditional thirtieth, but this cannot be proved 
on the basis of evidence now available. 

A reference in the Hecate of Diphilus and a 
passage from Philochorus — both quoted by Athen- 
eeuB, 645 — show that on the eve also of the full 
moon (the 13th of the month Munychion [cf. C. A. 
Lobeck, AglaophamuSt Konipberg, 1829, p. 1062]) 
Hecate was remembered at the cross-roads * with a 
cake surrounded by lighted torches, and known as 
an This striking prototype of onr birth- 

day cake was also a regular article of diet.* It 
seems likely, however, that this observance at the 
full moon came over to Hecate from Artemis at a 
later date. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regular 'Exdrt^s delTPor on the thirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specific articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were : (1) a kind 

1 PorphyriuB, de Atolinentia, U. 16 : sard pAflm Iwumr vatt 
t Rohde, i. 284 n., and references. 

s Schol. on Aristophanes, Plutus, 694 ; Atheusua, vlL 826 A ; 
Harpooration, t.v. rgtanae. 

4 Rohde, L 284, n. 1, and references. 

• Roscher, p. 1889; Heckenbach, p. 2780, and Uteratort 
mentioned. 

• Pbereoiates, i. 194 K; Eustothius, on the Iliad, 1166. 14; 
Lobeck, Aglaophemue, Kdnigsberg, p. 1062; SBAW, 1904. 
TSophodee, fragr. 668 N, and referenoee; el a solmL on 
• Arietophanee. PMm, 694 : ifnnm maX 4AAa ruA. 
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of loaf or cake, the shape and ingredients of whioh 
are not clear ; (2) the or sprat ; (3) ffxdpoda,* 

or garlic ; (4) the rplyXii* or mullet ; (5) ^d/u/Aifra/ a 
sacrificial cake described by Harpocration as * some- 
what like the ^aiffrd* ; (6] eggs;* (7) cheese;* (8) 
possibly the paa-wlat, a kina of cake, for which 
SemuB, in Athenaeos, xir. 645 B, gives the recipe. 

Certainly some, perhaps all, of the articles in 
this ceremonial bill of fare were thought to possess 
some peculiar virtue or association commending 
them to Hecate and her crew. Ancient and wide- 
spread, for example, is the belief that the cock is 
the herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
must obey his summons and return to their place.^ 
Possibly this is one of the reasons why eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead.* 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrifice is the cause, 
not tne result, of the properties and associations 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instance, that garlic 
was sovereign against vampires * was probably the 
result of, instead of the original reason for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact that the 
TplyXfft or muQet, was sacred to Hecate is sufficiently 
explained by.>ireligious conservatism. Various au- 
thorities qui^ed by Athenaeus give reasons for it, 
but these were evidently second thoughts, and due 
to later theorizing. 

However that may be, the food thus offered was 
meant to be prophylactic — to avert the 4p66fitop, 
the easily roused wrath of Hecate and the ghosts. 
Hence, ii Roscher is correct, the title of Eucoline 
given her by Callimachus^*^ really embodies the 
worsliipper’s fervent prayer on these occasions that 
* good digestion wait on appetite.’ 

With the regular 'Eicdri/s deiirvou just described 
should be included the so-called Ka66.pp.aTa.t KaOdpata, 
and 6(v0vfua» All three were connected with the 
purificatory and expiatory sacrifices to Hecate that 
were performed at regular intervals for the house 
and household. They were, therefore, left at the 
cross-roads for Hecate, and, as was usually the 
case with offerings made to spirits present and 
easily angered but invisible, the worshipper retired 
d/irra<rrp6irrl, * without looking back.’“ Finally, 
all three, as Rohde suggests {Psyche, it 79, n. 1), 
were doubtless more or less confused with each 
other and with the'Eicdr^s deiwpop at an early date. 

In its general sense Kaedppuvra. means garbage, 
trash, o^courings of any kind. In this con- 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Ammonius (p. 
79, VaJckenaer}, KaOdpixara {Kaddpfiara koX droXiljuara, 
as Didymus says in Harpocration, s.o. divBdfiia) 
means all those portions of the sacrifices for the 
house which were not actually used in the cere- 
monial. Such, for instance, would be the dirdpifjtfjta 
(Athenseus, ix. 49 £), the waste blood and water. 
Though merely KaBdppara, they were sacred to 
Hecate, and were deposited at the cross-roads. 


1 Antiphanet, In Athennus, 818 B (2. 89 KX snd 868 F; 
Helanthlus, in Athenaeus, 825 B. 

> Theophrastus, Char. xvi. (28,0. 147, 2nd ed. Jebb). 

s Plato, Oom. (1. 047. 19 ApoUodorus, Melanthltu, 
Hegesander, Ohariolides (UL 894 KX and Nausicrates {Frag. 
Com. Qraac. iv. 676, Melneke), in Athenaeus, vli. 825; Anti- 
phanes, In Athennus, 868 F ; Hippocrates, do Morbo Safi. 2. 

4 Semus, in Harpocration, s.v. Eicdnjr rqoor. 

• Lucian. Tyrannufi, vii.. Dial. Mori. i. 1, with schol. ad loe., 
p. 261, Bane; OleuL Alex. Strom. Tii. 844; schol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Plutus, 690. They appear to have been raw (of. Olem. 
Alex, and schol. on Lucian, loo. cU.), 

* Schol. on Aristophanes, Phdtttt 696. 

T O. Oruppe, Or. Mythoi. und RoUgiontgooeh. II. (Holler's 
Handbofih dot Maos, Altortumowiooonooha^, v. 2X Munich, 1906. 
p. 795, n. 6. 

9 J. Marquardt, PrivaXlfibon dor Rlhnor*, Leipiig, 1886, pt L 
p. 866, n. 4, and references, 880, n. 4, etc. 

9 Orupnt, p. 889, n. 7, and referenoes; Titinlns, In Sarenus 
Sammonfoua, 1044. 

19 Oallimachus. il. 888, Sehneldtr j Rosohsr, p. 1888; OruHns, 
in Roscher, voL i. pt. L p. 1400, #.*. 'Bukoline.' 


The KaSdpaia, on the other hand, appear to have 
been whatever was left of the sacrifices themselves 
after the ceremonial in and about the house had 
been completed. Among the articles probably 
belonging to this class are eggs, and especially the 
body of the dog used in the sacrifice.* Dogs, as is 
well known, were peculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
played a very important part in these ceremonial 
hottse-oleanings among both the Greeks and the 
Romans. Before they were sacrificed, for example, 
they appear to have been touched by every mem her 
of the family. This process, the rrepiaKvXaKtafjtdt, 
seems to indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the domestic animals acted as the 0ap/4ax6f, the 
scapegoat of the entire household. 

Another important detail in this ritual, as in all 
similar rituals the world over, is evidently alluded 
to by Plutarch {Moralia, 709 A), but it is described 
only by the scholiast on iEschylua, Choeph. 98 
( Kirohhoff). This was the fumigation of tlie house. 
After this was done, the censer, which was always 
of baked clay, was deposited at the cross-roads. 
In other words, in this particular ceremony the 
xaBdpffiop, the only thing surviving, was the censer 
itself, and it was therefore treated accordingly. 

We have called this ceremony * fumigation,* 
because of the scholiast’s own words: KaOalporret 
T^y oUlav darpaKLvtp Bvfiiarripitp, ‘purifying the house 
with a censer of baked clay.* No mention is made 
of what was actually burned in the censer — the 
operation was too familiar to require it. A some- 
what different interpretation of these words, how- 
ever, has had a oonsiderable influence upon the 
modern discussion of the d^vOd/Mia. It has been 
assumed that what was burned in the censer was 
not the ordinary fumigating materials, but the 
actual KaOdpfjLara or xaBdpaia tnemselves, as the case 
may be ; that this process was itself the 6^vB6fua ; 
and that, in fact, it was reflected in the derivation 
of the word (t.6. Bdfjioy, ‘thyme’). If this is true, 
the best ancient authorities were at fault. The 
majority of them identify the d^vBi^iua with the 
KaBdpfiara, or, less often, with the xaBdpata.^ So 
far as we know, none of these were burned. Irre- 
spective of the dthyififia, which could not be burned, 
we know that after the dog was sacrificed his body 
was taken to the cross-roads. We are also told 
not only that the eggs used were raw (schol. on 
Lucian, DicU. Mart, i. 1, p. 251, Kabe), but also, 
if we may believe that Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Strom, vii. 844) is referring to this sacrifice, that 
they sometimes proved to oe l;wirfovodp£va, able to 
fullil the function for which nature had originally 
designed them. Certainly, too, the theory that 
d^vBOfiia is connected with Bd/Aov serves to confuse 
rather than to explain. The idea usual 1 y connoted 
by d^vBOfiot is a nigh temper, a disposition easily 
roused to wrath. The present writer prefers, 
therefore, to adopt the suggestion of Rohde (i. 
276 n.) that d^vBOpioy would really be a more em- 
phatic statement of the idea contained in iyBv^oy 
— a word which, as we saw above, is quasi-technical 
in this particular sphere; d^vBBfua, then, would 
be * ceremonies to avert the wrath ’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it would naturally be a 
generic term for either KaBdpfiara or oaBdpaia, and 
we see why the old lexicographers identified it 
now with the one, now with the other.* 

Any interference with offerings to gods is 
naturally counted as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to the punishment for sacrilege. This 


1 Rosehw, 1889; Beokenbaoh, 8781 ; Bohda, IL 79, a. L 
9 Harpocration, Photiua, Lea., and Suidas, i.v . ; Bakke^ 
Anoed^ Oraoa, 888. 7, and 887, 84 ; Pollux, IL 881 ; JUymoL 
Magnum, 626. 44. 

9^e Sox^it io tm/y xolpay used in the sx^atory saorlflos 
prior to a public assombiy (Demosthenes, liv. 19) are eeneralhf 
uidluded among the KoB&ptna regular^ deposItM at me ewes 
roads (oL Sandye* note on Demoetb. ad loe.x 
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WM especially dreaded in the case of all offerings 
to the dead. For example, as we saw above, the 
worshipper retired dfieraa-rpeirTl. This was because 
he was afraid that the spirits would be angry if he 
appeared to be looking at them. Hecate was 
* fasten at the cross-roads upon the 
guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper,’* 
and to punish him with madness,* or with some 
similar affliction, of all which she was popularly 
supposed to be the primary cause. ^<ieed, a 
curious passage in Petronius, 134, shows tliat merely 
stepping accidentally upon the Kadippara (purga- 
mentum) at the cross-roads was considered (ianger- 
0^8- The superstitious man, says Theophrastus 
(Cmr, xvi.), *if he ever observes any one feasting 
on the garlic at the cross-roads, will go away, pour 
water over his head, and, summoning the prWt- 
esses, bid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for purification.* 

In spite, however, of the supposed peril involved, 
as well as of the fact that they were proverbially 
foul and unpalatable,^ Hecate’s suppers were fre- 
quently eaten by some one else. The most common 
motive, of course, was poverty. Our first reference 
to it is found in Aristopliaiies, Plutus^ 594, wliere 
Penia claims that wealth always has the best of 
it. Cliremylus counters with the statement that 
* Hecate can tell us whether it isn’t better to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
people send her a supper every month ; whereas 
poor people snatch it away when it has hardly been 
put down.* A truly Aristophanic argument 1 But 
it was taken literally by the sclioliast, and hence 
apparently the <juite impossible statement, still to 
be found occasionally in modem commentaries 
and handbooks, that Hecate’s suppers were ‘ meals 
set out at the cross-roads every month by the rich 
for the benefit of the poor.* The Cynic philo- 
sophers frequently replenished their wallets from 
Hecate’s suppers, or pretended to have done so, 
and reference to the practice was evidently a 
literary commonplace especially characteristic of 
their writings.® We should expect it of a school 
whose doctrine of a return to nature led them to 
scoff at all conventionalities — religious or otherwise 
— and to ape the life and manners of the lowest 
stratum of society. Sometimes Hecate’s suppers 
were taken merely in a spirit of bravado. Such 
was the case with the gang of Athenian * Apaches’ 
whom Demosthenes attacks in his speech against 
Conon (liv. 19). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of the people. Of all the ancient cults, 
none has exhibited a greater vitality. As late as 
the 11th cent, the Church was still trying to break 
up the practice of leaving offerings at the cross- 
roads.® Even now, not all have forgotten that the 
cross-roads are uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human e 5 ^es. Hecate herself 
led the famous witch ride of the Middle Ages, 
while in Germany the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Touraine the heroic iigure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the rlantagenets who still roams 
through the darkness with his immaterial host, 
are a clear indication that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

LiTBRATURi.~Thi8 if fully given in the article, eep. in the 
footnotea KiRBY FLOWKR SMITH. 

HEDONISM. — Hedonism (from Gr. 
‘pleasure’) properly denotes the creed or theory 
that pleasure is or should be the sole end and 
aim of human action or conduct, and that to 

1 Sandys quotee Pi lOS*® ; of. Oatullus, Ux. 8, EUia 

* Oinesiaf, In Plutarch, 170 B. 

* Bee R. F. Smith's note on Tibullus, L 6. 66. 

* Pollux, V. 168 ; rwv iv roiv rpi<j6oif KoBap^uLrvtv iKfikifrvnpvt, 

* Lucian, Tprannw, vil., Dial. Mori, 1. 1, xxii. 8. 

* Bohda, ii. 84, n. 2, and references. 


well-being is ultimately reducible. 
The theory may be, and historically has been, 
held in a variety of forms. In the first place, 
we must distinguish what is known as Psycho- 
logical Hedonism (the theory that every man 
either always or normally and regularly acts 
with a view to attainment of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonism (the doctrine that it is right and 
reasonable for men so to act, and that every 
‘ought’ to aim at securing for himself or for 
mankind the greatest possime sum of pleasure or 
balance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 
to be a psychological hedonist without adopting 
hedonism as an ethical maxim ; indeed, as has 
frequently been urged, uiiqualilied psychological 
hedonism leaves no room for ethical injunctions ; 
for, if everyWy always in fact aims at his own 
peatest pleasure, it is superfluous and meaning- 
less to tell him that he ought to do so. On the 
other hand, ethical hedonism may be held by 
persons who do not accept psycliological hedon- 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either abandoned by 
hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

1. Historically, ethical is older than psycho- 
logical hedonism, and was first explicitly pro- 
pounded by Aristippus of Gyrene, a disciple of 
Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic School (see 

I Cyrenaics), who held that pleasure is the highest 
good, and that it should be one’s aim to secure at 
every moment as much of it as possible. It is this 
simple and unaffected form of hedonism which is 
combated by the Platonic Socrates in Plato’s 
Philebus, A more discriminating theory, formu- 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatures, rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticized and rejected by Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic. X. ii.). A generation later, the doctrine 
that pleasure is not only the highest, but the only, 
good ‘ for gods and men * wa^ireaclied by Epicurus 
who, however, unlike the (Jyrenaics, insisted (a) 
that pleasures of the mind and of friendship and 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bodily pleasures; and (b) that the perfection of 
pleasure and the most desirable state is * freedom 
from pain and care ’ {drapa^la). This negative type 
or conception of pleasure, thou^ never formally 
repudiated by the disciples of Epicurus, waa, as 
their critics were not slow to remark, very far from 
being retained in practice as a standard of conduct 
by adherents of the School ; nor was it easily re- 
conciled with other sayings of the founder. The 
Homan poet Lucretius expounded the Epicurean 
philosophy with extraordinary earnestness and 
literary power ; and it became very popular in 
the Gr»co-Roman world. But it naturally found 
no favour with the Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen. It was alien to the spirit of the New 
Testament (cf. Ethics [Christian]). 

2, In the 17th cent., hedonism was revived by 
Hobbes (g.v.), who, identifying pleasure with de- 
sire, was apparently the first to combine the view 
that there is no good other than pleasure with 
the psychological position that men in fact always 
seek it. Locke (q.v.), while adopting and defend- 
ing the latter, ».«. the psycholomcal tenet, rejected 
hedonism as an ethical method, and founded his 
standard of condnet in obedience to the command- 
ments of God — an obedience motived by prospect of 
‘ the different state of perfect happiness or misery 
that attends all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here * {Essay ^ ii. 21, § 60). A hun- 
dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more uncompromisinc terms : ‘ Private happi- 
ness is our motive, the Will of God our rule * \mor, 
Phil, ii. ch. 3). In the 18th cent, the main opposi- 
tion te the ‘selfish’ philosophy came from the 
school of Shafteabury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who asserted the naturalness and pleasure-bring- 
ing power of 'sympathy.' Here it may be wd) 
alHo to note that from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle onwards, side by side with • pleasure * as an 
oi>ject of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of ‘the profitable’ or ‘advantageous’ {rh 
av^tpipov, utile) hM been recognized — often by Eng- 
lish moralists under the name of ‘ interest.' That 
in a general way it signified deferred, or difiiised, 
pleasure had been tcdcen for grants by many 
writers ; otherwise it stood apart. 

3* A new chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the 
apostle of purely mundane hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism. Discarding the support of theological sanc- 
tions and denying all (^qualitative ditl'erences in 
pleasure, he furthermore olended in one panegyric 
^e praises of * pleasure ' and * utility,' and made 
it dear that the latter consists wholly in balances 
of the former after deduction of necessary * nains.’ 
Bat he at the same time universalized his hedonism 
by importing into it the non-hedonistio axiom, 

‘ averyDody to count for one and nobody for more 
than one ’ (see Utilitarianism). Since the days 
of Bentham, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently parted company. It could hardlj be 
otherwise. Plhasure-seeking and equitable distri- 
bution are apt to puU contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight b^omes so thin that nobody is delighted. 
Practically, under hedonism, not everybody, but 
a certain fraction of the community, gets the 
pleasure. It may be one class, or ‘ the classes,* to 
the exclusion of the masses ; or, in a democratic 
age, it may be numerous masterful individuals, 
or groups of individuals, who ‘like* one an- 
other, to the exclusion of those who fail, or do 
not try, to insatiate themselves with the domi- 
nant type. Hedonism, it is true, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a perpetual multiplication of means 
and opportunities of pleasure. And in this under- 
taking the philosophers have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the unphilosophic populace, no enterprise 
oeing more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or improved source of pleasure. But, 
although pleasure is doubtless more widely dis- 
tributed as a result of increased production, there 
is little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
distributed. As a matter of fact, Bentham’s suc- 
eessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of equality. Rather they have 
endeavoured, by accepting and developing the doc- 
trine of ‘ sympathy,* to magnify the value of social 
and altruistic pleasure Moreover, J. S. Mill [q,v.) 
(1806-73), by recognizing qualitative difierences in 
pleasure, further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 
Dut at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis ; for, 
if some pleasures are higher, and therefore better, 
than others, there must be something good besides 
pleasure to constitute the difierence. Mill was no 
psychologist ; and, while his eloquent advocacy of 
* utilitarianism ’ did much to propagate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his attempted inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often an(i 
effectually refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A. Bain (g.e.) (1818-1903), who held that pleasure 
or avoidance of pain is always the object of desire 
and the aim of action, excepting in so far as men 
are abnormally under the influence of a ‘fixed 
idea.’ This important exception virtually concedes 
all that is commonly urged by opponents of psycho- 
logical hedonism. 

Refutation of ethical hedonism is a larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarize the arguments 
that have been advanced against it. They all rest 
ultimately on a conviction, of which (it would 


appear) some men are, and others are not, oon< 
scions— that good, or ‘ what ought to be,’ is some- 
thing sui generis, and not the same as what is 
pleasurable to me or to anybody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what 1 like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, is to be determined 
by, and does not determine, what is good or right. 
The hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the intuitionist it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the camp of the hedonists, egoism mav 
be said to be now discredited — on paper, at all 
events. This already appears in H. Sidgwick's 
Methods of Ethics (6th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, Utilitarianism (Universalistic Hedonism), 
and Intuitionism are severally examined and com- 
pared, an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis &tween the two last. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a philosophy of life. But it is permissible to 
remark that observation of those efiects tends en- 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conflict of theories is mainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 
persons as to what conduct is good an(f admirable. 
There is not and cannot be any such agreement. 
The victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
I all ethical judgments. 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio- 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
in W. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism^, London, 1904. 

Litbraturb.— S ee Etbi(» and the literature there cited. 

J. M. SCHULHOF. 

HEGEL. — 1. Life. — Within Hegel's dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful epoch in modem 
history since the Reformation. In literature, philo- 
sophy, and politics, humanity was enriched and 
ad!orned witli a galaxy of men of brilliant and 
daring genius. While Hegel occupies a foremost 
place amongst the men of this period, his own 
personal life was quite uneventful. He gave him- 
self exclusively to the task of the philosopher — 
that of severe concentrated reflexion on ideas and 
historical movements. The mental aloofnes.s which 
this required left neither time nor place for practical 
participation in the changes that were occurring 
arouncl him ; and he never sought directly to in- 
fluence the current of events. The raynd succession 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
even tenor of his way by slight persona) incon- 
venience, The quiet waters of academic life were 
perhaps less affected by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region ; and Hegel was from first 
to last an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bora in 
Stuttgart on 27th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long wen connected with Swabia, and Swabian in 
mind and character Hegel always remained — naive 
and simple in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded in sardonic 
caustic Dumour. Various members of the family 
had been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have baptized Schiller 
the poet. HegePs father, Georg Ludwig Hegel, 
was an under-official in the service of the Duke 
of Wiirttemberg ; of him or of his wife, Maria 
Magdalena Fromme, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition to 
Russia, and died unmarried ; a sister, Chrlstiane, 
to whom, as to his mother, He^l was greatly 
attached, idso died unmarri^. Hegel, after at- 
tendance at a ‘Latin School,* entered the usual 
Gymnasium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupU who took prizes in every class, 
read methodioidly and intelligently in many dizeo- 
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tionSy and left school with a sound classical training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inexhaust- 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path 
from thought to expression, whetlier in speech or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These peculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years ; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the difficulty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theological 
seminary at Tubingen as a ducal bursar, and here 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scholastic dissertation 
* On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal * ; and passed the examination 
for clerical orders in 1793 by an academic thesis on 
what seems an insijpiticant topic in Church histoiy 
— the calamities affecting the Cliurch of Wurttem- 
berg. At Tubingen his abilities seem to have 
made no great impression on his teachers or on his 
fellow-students. He spent the next seven years 
as a private tutor, partly in Switzerland (1793-96), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collected by his 
biographer Rosenkranz, and from his early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma- 
tive period in his intellectual life. His tutorships 
left nim apparently plenty of time for his ovm 
work ; he read widely, made himself master of the 
new philosophy, and through his friend Schelling 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. By the time his apprenticeship 
ended, he emerged from obscurity with an un- 
usually well equipped intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in October 1801 as lecturer, and at 
once took his place as a leader in philosophy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Fichte, he came 
into line with the early philosophy of Schelling, 
with whom he edited the Journal fur Philoamhie 
(1802-^3). H e definitely broke away from Schelling 
about 1803 and took up his own independent posi- 
tion in his first work, the Phdnomenologie des 
OeisUSf which was given as a course of lectures 
to his students in 1806 and appeared in published 
f^rm in 1807. He was appointed ‘ extraordinary * 
professor in February 1805, and received his first 
and last salary of 100 thalers in July 1806. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena University too narrow, 
and his eyes turned to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circles. He 
took up the editorship of the Bamberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was appointed Rector of Niimberg 
Gymnasium, where he remained till 1816. In the 
autumn of 1811 he married Marie yon Tucher. 
While in Niimberg he drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, afterwards 
published as the Propdncutik ; here, too, he com- 
posed and published his Loglky which occupied him 
from 1812 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Professor of Philosophy. In 1817 api)eared the 
first edition of his Encyclopddie which was pub- 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of Solger, over- 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Altenstein, which led to his migra- 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the chair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
I^russion minister, was given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers for removal expenses, and 
anything further he might require to make him 
comfortable in his new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin wm the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 


him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work prospered, his 
influence with his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he became predominant, and his 
circle of friends made life happy and complete. 
He was appointed Rector of the University in 
1830 ; otherwise the record of liis life in Berlin is 
the record of the successive courses of lectures on 
the different parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew aiiJ took shape under his unremitting reflex- 
ion. He published Naturreclif und Staatswissen- 
achaft im Grundrissy otherwise called Philosophie 
des liecfUSy in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Ency- 
clopndu in 1827, and the third edition in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Berlin were published 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by his 
pupils. His death took place on 14th Nov. 1831. 
He was seized with cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very suddenly 
after a day’s illness. He was buried, at his own 
request, beside Fichte and close to the grave of 
Somer, his friend. 

Throughout his life Hegel showed no outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind. He never 
seems to have gone through any intense spiritual 
conflict, he had no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles. 
His was a life without misfortune, without adven- 
ture, without a great friendship, without the 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occupation 
of the whole energy of his mind. He had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellectual detach- 
ment, combined with complete and intense con- 
centration, which marks the philosopher pur sang. 
In private life he was sociable, and on terms of 
friendship with a few simple and genial people — a 
natural being without personal alVectations, aespis- 
ing all pose, and with none of the self-consciousness 
which makes a man a prey to the flattery of success 
or to the morbidity of failure. He was always 
reconciled to life as he found it, accepting without 
demur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of the day with sober good sense, and the triviali- 
ties with good-humoured irony ; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a good churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving consistency of purpose. 

2 . The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy, 
— It is characteristic of most philosophers to support 
their own theory by assuming a hostile attitude 
towards their predecessors, more especially their 
immediate precursors in the common task. Some- 
times the nostilitjy is open, sometimes veiled in 
indifl'erence ; at times the attitude is critical, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging ; but the 
more compreheiiHive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. This reluctance to acknow- 
ledge intellectual ancestors creates a self-conscious 
independence, which may be necessary to maintain 
complete freedom of thought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the past so char- 
acteristic of religion and social life. It makes every 
philosopher an intellectual Melchizedek, and the 
company of philosophers a pure democracy con- 
temptuous of forefatliers and genealogies. 

Hegel was one of the few who recognized that 
such a negative attitude towards the pjist was not 
necessary in the interests of either speculative 
freedom or philosophical truth. He was the first 
philosopher in modern times to treat the history of 
philosophy as a specific philosophical problem, and 
to oiler a clue to interpret and connect the different 
philosophical systems which the history of human 
culture bad brought to light. He sought to show 
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that all philosophers had a single purpose in view 
and were dealing with a single principle, and again 
that each expression of that principle, being in- 
complete or one-sided, demanded and gave rise to a 
further interpretation of its meaning. The different 
systems were thus essentially connected in two 
ways ; on the one hand, all were endeavouring to 
unfold the meaning of a single object or * idea,’ as 
Hegel called it ; on the other hand, each successive 
system was a progressive advance on its predecessor. 
Each fresh attempt to grasp the fundamental * idea * 
required and mode possible the speculative freedom 
of each thinker, his detachment from his prede- 
cessors, immediate and remote; the progressive 
evolution of philosophical truth involved and en- 
sured the intimate unity between post and present 
systems. 

This conception of the history of philosophy 
throws direct light on the sources of Hegel’s own 
philosophy. It is, indeed, the only assistance he 
gives to those who wish to know what those sources 
are. Hegel’s development was almost entirely in- 
ternal ; he apparently made no attempt to work 
out tentatively philosophical ideas which must have 
occurred to him at the various stages of initiation. 
If he did make any bridges over the various currents 
of thought which he encountered on the way to 
his system, he must have burnt them ; but the 
chances are that he waded across in silence and 
did not pause for intellectual experiments. In his 
earliest philosophical essays published in Doa 
kritisclu Journal der Philosophies edited by himself 
and Schelling, his mind is already made up on the 
main points at issue; and, when his first philo- 
sophical treatise (the Ph/anomenologie dcs Oeistes) 
appeared in 1807, his system was already formed 
and henceforth remained unchanged in principle 
and method. The only indications we have of the 
course of his ideas in the preparatory years are a 
few isolated fragments and remarks on different 
topics, political, relipious, and philosophical, which 
in part were first puolished in Kosenkranz’s ‘ Life of 
Hegel,’ and which have recently been published in 
complete form. From these scattered sources, taken 
along with the conception of the history of philo- 
sophy above described, we are able, however, to 
specify some of the more important influences 
which helped to determine the form of Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

(а) Hegel was a student of theology, and for some 
time seriously contemplated a clerical career. This 
of itself would have turned his mind to the study 
of religion, but in any case the subject of religion 
was one of absorbing interest throughout his whole 
life. His mind was, so to say, constitutionally of 
a deeply religious cast. This affected his attitude 
towards philosophy from the first, and helped very 
largely to shape the philosophical problem as he 
understood it. There is no topic to which he so 
constantly recurs as that of the intimate relation 
of religion, especially the higher types of religion, to 
philosophy ; and in no part of his analysis of ideas 
18 he more happy than when he illustrates the com- 
munity of thought between the two. The religious 
aspect of experience was, then, one of the most 
important factors determining the form and prin- 
ciple of his philosophy. 

(б) A second and hardly less important influence 
was derived from his study of history, the history 
of ideas, and the history of social and political 
institutions. There seems little doubt that he 
eply realized the importance of a study of the 
history of philosophy, both for the due appreciation 
of the form and content of speculative thought 
and for the comprehension of its purpose and 

S laoe in the history of mankind. This famished 
im with a ^owledge of philosophical problems 
and conceptions unrivall^ and indeed unap- 


roached by any of his contemporaries or pre 
ecessors in modern philosophy. It gave him 
perspective and breadth of view in the construction 
of his own system, and thus at least tended to 
counteract the one-sidedness which is the danger 
of all abstract thinking, and which so often arises 
from too exclusive concentration on the pressing 
problems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
whether a new form of philosophy was justifiably 
required in his own time, having in view all that 
had already been done, and, if so, what form that 
philosophy should assume. It showed him the 
vital relation between philosophy and general 
history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
philosoph}^ and human life, in a way hardly 
realized before and only imperfectly conveyed by 
historians, and philosophies of history such as 
that of his contemporary Herder in the Ideen zur 
Geschichte der Menschheit (1784). Above all, it 
led him * back to Greece ’ with its wells of unde- 
filed philosophy ; and there he found an abiding 
fount of inspiration, to which he constantly re- 
turned and from which he drew a great part of what 
was best and most valuable in his own philosophy. 
If there is one element more than another in 
Hegel’s study of history which gave him a unique 
place amongst his contemporaries and led him to 
take a distinctive line and make an independent 
contribution to philosophy, it is his intimate know- 
ledge at first hand of tne mind and thought of the 
Greeks. Just as from one point of view his philo- 
sophical aim may be said to be to harmonize the 
apparently conflicting attitudes of religion and 
ptiilosophy, so from another point of view it may 
also be described as an attempt to recast Greet 
ideas in the mould of modern thought, and re- 
concile the contrasted human ideals of Greek 
civilization and of Western Europe in modern 
times. 

(c) Another very important influence which guided 
the direction of Hegel’s philosophical development 
was derived from the peculiar forces which were 
at work in all departments of human life at the 
time when he lived. Not only in the domain of 
literature, but in social and political life, traditions, 
conventions, the accepted principles of order, were 
set aside in favour of the spontaneous tendencies 
of the individual as a * naturally’ distinct and 
separate unit of humanity. The supreme outcome 
of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 
French Revolution, and in the sphere of letters 
Romanticism. On its negative side we have 
civilized society dissolved into its ultimate con- 
stituents and rejecting its ancestral ideas and 
organized institutions ; on its positive side we 
have the attempt made to carry out the purpose 
of human life under the guidance of inaividuad 
freedom. It was irapossilne for any man of in- 
sight, endowed with a sympathetic appreciation of 
the higher ideals of humanity, to remain unaffected 
by such a highly electrified spiritual atmosphere. 
Hegel as a son of his time was closely in touch 
with and profoundly influenced by the forces which 
were changing the features of modem civilization 
and creating new worlds for old. His unique 
contribution to the movement was derived from a 
reflective understanding of its governing ideas, as 
the result of which he sought to place it in its 
proper setting within the drama of human history, 
to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
as a phase of the general life of the human spirit. 
Here once again his study of history came to his 
assistance, and his knowledge of the philosophical 
ideas of the past enabled him to grasp the inward- 
ness of the thought of his own time in a way 
impossible to those who were completely under 
the control of its immediate influences. 

{d) Finally, there con be no doubt that the Kantian 
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philosophy, with its succeeding development under 
the hands of Fichte and Schelling, was the im- 
mediate philosophical source of H egm’s own system. 
This was due partly perhaps to Hegel’s conception 
of what development of Philosophy involved, but 
much more to the fact tliat there was no escape 
from the influence of a scheme of thought which 
had taken complete possession of the philosophical 
minds of his time, which in its principle was pro- 
foundly important and in its full significance was 
not understood, much less exhausted, by those 
who had as vet undertaken to expound it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if Hegel was to take 
his place amongst the philosophers of his time, 
that he should fall into line with the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with its principle, with the 
development of that principle at the hands of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
with the latent philosophical possibilities of the 
principle unrealized by its originator or by any of 
the exponents who had as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other influences there may have been in the 
final shaping of Hegel’s system, but those enumer- 
ated seem the most prominent and the most 
eflective. All of them nave to be borne in mind 
if we are to give an approximate explanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
ficial and inaccurate to describe his system as 
* Spinozism recast in the mould of the principle of 
Kant,’ or * systematized Komanticism,’ or again as 
a revised form of the philosophy of Schelling. 

3. Hegel’s view of philosophy. — Hegel differs 
from other philosophers in nothing more than the 
care which he bestowed on the consideration of the 
place of philosophy in the plan of human experience. 
In this he reminds us of IMato and Aristotle rather 
than of any modern thinker. Hence no statement 
of Hegel’s system is satisfactory which does not 
at the outset explain his view of the object and 
method of philosophy. In a sense one might say 
that his conception of philosophy contains a kind 
of epitome of his whole system. lie constantly 
recurs to the topic wdienever a relevant op]»ortunity 
arises, and had no doubt as to what precisely he 
meant by philosophy. 

The distinctive character of his conception of 
philosophy may conveniently be brought out, to be- 
gin with, in relation to Kant’s theory of knowledge. 
On Kant’s view, metaphysics was a failure and a 
futility. It failed in the sense that the knowledge 
it pretended to mve was not, and api»arently could 
not be, verified by experience, did not secure com- 
mon assent even from those who cultivated it, and 
showed no signs of any progressive advance in the 
comprehension of the object or objects with which 
it professed to deal. It was futile in the sense that 
it was a mere formal manipulation of the most 
genera] concepts in abstractor the connexion of 
which was merely analytical and was secured by 
the purely logical principle of consistency or non- 
contradiction, the origin and validity of which 
were accepted without criticism or challenge, with 
the result that such a system of concepts, being in 
no way subjected to the only criterion of truth-— 
agreement with experience — could not be regarded 
as either true or false, as anything more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any serious 
claim to be called knowledge. The ^ pretence of 
metaphysical knowledge stood in glaring contrast 
to ordinary scientific Jaiowledge ; and this would 
be admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi- 
cable instinct which induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of supplying such knowledge. 
Kant therefore sets himselt to exaniine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order (1) w 
■how the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and mccessful ; (2) to account for both the failure 


and the apparent inevitableness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant’s theory of knowledge in its 
scope and its outcome was controlled by the pur- 
pose which determined it : true knowledge, he 
maintained, was concerned solely with experience 
which always involved the content of sensibility ; 
metaphysics was the result of the operation of 
reason untrammelled by experience. 

Hegel regarded Kant’s whole undertaking as 
logically impossible from the start, for Kant’s 
own theory is nieaningle.ss if his view of know- 
ledge is correct. Kant’s theory is itself a kind of 
knowledge ; it is the knowledge which philosophy 
supplies ; but it finds no place or explanation in 
his theory. It does not start from nor deal with 
experience in Kant’s sense. But it is not per- 
missible to have a standard of knowledge by 
which to judge metaphysics, without equally 
demanding a standard by reference to which the 
criticism of the validity of knowdedge is itself 
made possible. The criticism of all knowledge 
implies a criterion, just as much as the criticism 
of a part of it. The philosophy of tiie limits of 
knowledge must in some way be unconditioned by 
those limits ; and hence either such a philosophy 
is not knowledge, or else knowledge must have a 
meaning beyond that implied by such a philosophy. 
Kant as the guardian of the limits of knowledge 
overlooked the inevitable question, ‘ Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes ? ’ Logically, then, Hegel’s criticism 
of Kant is unansw^erable from Kant’s point of view. 
There is only one w'ay of determining what know- 
ledge can or cannot do, and that is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads : as Hegel frequently 
remarked apropos of Kant’s theory, we can learn 
to swim only by entering the water. 

But it is clear that we cannot swim in any kind 
of W’ater, and we must have some preliminary 
general idea of our own strength. Hegel rejects 
Kant’s conception of knowledge, virtually because 
it is too restricted in scope, and because it does not 
^ive any explanation of that kind of knowledge 
involvea in constructing his own theory, viz. phim- 
sophical knowledge. But Hegel, too, starts from a 
conception of knowledge, and also takes a certain 
type of knowledge as a standard by which to de- 
termine the value of other kinds of knowledge. 
His general conception of knowledge is wide 
enough to embrace all forms of knowdedge : his 
standard type of knowledge is that by which all 
forms of knowledge must be interpreted, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; and this is the icfea of knowledge 
as realized and developed in philosophy. Thus he 
dismisses Kant’s arbitrary limitation of knowledge 
to ‘scientific’ knowledge; he regards ;)hi]o8ophical 
knowledge as a necessary and definite type of 
knowledge with a distinctive character of its own, 
but at tlie same time intimately related to all 
other forms of knowledge. Being that type by 
which all kinds of knowledge ore interpreted, it 
must in some sense be a higher embodiment of the 
nature of knowledge than any other. But it 
cannot be obtained from an empirical examination 
of other types given in experience : it is not a mere 
aggregate of the other types, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a unique function to perform, 
which must be capable of precise definition aa a 
preliminary to carrying out the task of philosophy : 
without this we shall not know how to proceed. 
And in so far as it requires justification, this must 
somehow be supplied oy philosophy itself. 

The essential elements in Hegel’s conception of 
philosophy are determined by reference to (1) the 
object with which philosophy deals, (2) the medium 
in which it works, (3) the method by which it 
carries on its process to a final result. These 
factors are closely connected, but each i» distinct 
from the other. 
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On Hegel’s view the object of philosophy is de- 
scribed in general terms as the Whole, the Ab- 
solute, or God. This is reality without qualifi- 
cation, and hence, abstractly considered, can only 
be described as what is simply, or what is not 
finite, not a part. The specific meaning assigned 
to this object varies with each philosophy, but it 
is one ana the same object with which m 1 philo- 
sophies deal. Even when a philosophy denies that 
any definite meaning can be attached to such an 
object, it is just the reference to this object which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
has always been concerned with what is ultimate. 
This does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
historical fact. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
is that of the supreme achievement of tnought — a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or perception, and 
hence is not a mere general concept: it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion has no rigid fixity of outline, empty of all 
specific content and applicable to any, and does 
not exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively characterized, a notion operates freely 
and independently within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is tlie ultimate principle controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it appears, 
whether in sensation, perception, or abstract re- 
flexion : it is universal, out is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic r^ity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single identity in and through difi'erence, 
is, in fact, thouglit as an operative individual unity ; 
and each notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with other notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
structure of notions. 

The method by which philosophy proceeds is 
that of development of the notion. Development 
here does not mean development in time, but de- 
velopment in expression and coherence of the 
elements involved in the notion ; it is a develop- 
ment in terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. The notion is an operative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be realized 
with more or leas completeness. Tlie unity of the 
elements in the notion may be implicitly asserted 
or explicitly affirmed ; it may be immanent or 
fully unfolded. The elements in the notion may 
be taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
be said to be the whole notion; but each in- 
evitably calls^ for the other as soon as the one- 
sided affirmation is clearly made and seen, because 
nothing short of the whole notion can express its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluble. One partial 
affirmation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unity of all its elements. The partial affirmation 
of the notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the complete explicit co-ordination of 
all the elements within the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided affirmations ; 
relatively to these abstract affirmations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the development of the notion is described by 
Hegel as a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete.* The notion itself determines these 
stages ; it is these stages, and it is the process of 
removing the one-sidedness of each till the unity 
of the whole is completely realized. Looking at 
the process as a growtii from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 
1 Bm Oueh. der PhUot, xUi. M. 


it IS spoken of as a process from * potentiality^ to 
* actuality. ’ Looking at the notion as an individual 
concentration of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially self-consciousness, the process 
is described as the notion gradually *commg to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages oi the 
notion as stages in a self-distinguishing and self- 
relating principle, the identity as such of the 
notion is spoken of as the notion ' in itself,* the 
notion ’ implicit* ; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as the notion *for 
itself,’ the notion ‘explicit’; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion ‘ in and for itself,’ the notion completely 
‘ realized.’ These difterent ways of regardmg the 
process in the life of the notion are closely con- 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expressions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi- 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy above delineated 
marks oil‘ philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowledge exists, and is 
from first to last the region within which philo- 
sophy in Hegel’s sense lives and moves and has its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justification of this conception ; but 
it is a justification in terms of and satisfactory to 
philosophy itself, not one that any other form of 
knowledge would accept or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re- 
quires or is able to guarantee the point of view of 
philosophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its own conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justification of 
itself except the success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. Philosophy alone must try to justify its 
own conception, because it is and claims to be the 
most comprehensive type of knowledge ; and with- 
out such a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on ad infinitum. The only way it can prove 
I that it is the final or * absolute*^ form of knowledge 
I is by showing that it can account for its own con- 
ception ; and if it can do so there is no further 
I form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
I sense pliilosophy is witliout presuppositions (dvtv 
I because it leaves nothing, not even it- 

self, unexplained and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justification is, we shall 
presently see. 

The conception of philosophy is of importance 
not merely to make clear from the outset what 
Hegel means by philosophy, but also to understand 
his man nor of treating the difi'ereut parts that fall 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in character. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object from first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is appreliended in the form of 
the notion : it is the notion par excellence. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in difierent ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Absolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every part of philos^hy 
the same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimee 
with materia] which has no temporal nature at 
all, sometimes with material which has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequence. 
In all cases the development is a logical sequence, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systematicaJ^ connected in the way demanded 
by philosophy. In the case where the content is 
bound up with temporal conditions, the develop- 
ment of that content in logical form consists eithef 
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in adopting the content which time offers and 
arranging it to meet the requirements of the 
logioiu development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course as the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in the treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo- 
sopliy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

Following this clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the principle of logical develop- 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophy there are 
only two questions to be considered : What is the 
notion dealt with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of the content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the peculiar character 
of the notion in question ? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosoi)hy itself 
as a factor in the life-history of the human experi- 
ence of the individual minci. The development of 
this notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human experience gives us the philo- 
sophical interpretation and vindication or the 
place of philosophy in experience. This part of 
the system of philosmiliy is worked out in the 
‘Phenomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Philosophy, as a human effort to express the 
ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization in the 
midst of which it appears. The one noti(»n is, as 
already said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself aifferently owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one philosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions ; the 
ditierent expressions of this one philosophy con- 
stitute a variety of philosophical systems. These 
systems appear at different times, and necessarily 
make philosophy take on a historical character. 
Taken together, they constitute the history of 
philosophy ; and these systems are but forms of 
one philosophy, being the work of the one notion 
whitm animates them all. The logical develop- 
ment of the expressions of this one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hepl 
understands by the ‘ History of Philosophy.’ Ihe 
logical development here is inseparable from the 
direct historical sequence in which the different 
systems liave appeared. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because there is one notion 
or one absolute system working through all and 
animating the various minds concerned; and the 
way in which its content actually appears is a 
historical sequence. Thus Hegel’s ‘History of 
Philosophy * is not a mere narrative of theories 
succeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of his own philosojdiy ; it is a phi osoplucal 
interpretation of the history of plnloaophical 

(3) The notion of the Absolute, which is the 
ultimate object of philosopliy, has, like eyerv other 
notion, its own moments or aspects, each of which 
is the Absolute, but is capable of 

the others, and capable of separate logical develop- 
ment. Ite very concreteness makes it necessary 
for philosophy to take it in detachments ^ to 
say. in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single oonoreto reality ^not brokM 
up into senate components. It remains in its 
oonoretenero as the all-ooniprehensive and *“Pr<^e 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and <mn- 
Liningall the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that development. .The aspeote we themwl^, 
therefore, but stages in the evolution of ito ton- 
crete einele reality, and must be so treaty : and 
StodlVXpiJ^t of the different stages form, a 


continuous development of the entire content of 
the notion of the Absolute. This comprehensive 
development of the notion of the Absolute is the 
entire system of the philosophy of the Absolute. 

It forms a single body of philoBophical science, 
with distinct members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the ‘ Encycloprodia of the Philosophical 
Sciences.’ It is thus not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know- 
ledge; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) It has just been said that each of the aspects 
of the notion of the Absolute can be treated by 
itself, but that each must be looked on as a 
specific embodiment of that notion. The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion ‘in itself,’ 
the notion as self-idenucal. This aspect must 
cover the whole domain of the Absolute, but must 
do HO always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity. Whatever the Absolute 
contains must be expressible from this point of 
view ; and, since the Absolute is the totality of all 
reality, there will be a multiplicity of universals 
within it. The notion as seli-identical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone ; such development will unite 
all its universals into an organizea whole or Science 
of all the ultimate universal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was ‘ in itself before the creation 
(i.e. differentiation) of nature and liiiite spirit.’ 
This is carried out in the science of ‘ Logic —the 
science of the merely universal principles by which 
the Absolute lives and moves m a uniformly co- 
herent intelligible system. Such a system is the 
ground -plan of the whole of reality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the es'^ence of all that is. 

(5) The second aspect of the notion of the 
Absolute is the sheer opposite of tlx first, w the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion * for itself * 
(i.e. out of itself), the notion as self -differentiated. 
This again covers the whole domain of the Absolute, 
is the Absolute in this peculiar form. The funda- 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this phase of its 
differentiation ; it is a differentiation unthin the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self -externality. 
Without this implication of the oneness of the 
Absolute, it would be impossible to have a ^ience 
or intelligible system of the Absolute in this form 
of pure difference. The Absolute in its aspect of 
self-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorganic 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of thoroughgoing externalization, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
particular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and that wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as such ex- 
pressed in and through the form of Nature. This 
makes possible an intelligible system of Nature, 
and suen a system is the ‘ Philosophy of Nature * 
— the philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self externalization. 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Absolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure difference) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and expresses 
the concreteness of the Absolute in its highest 
possible form. It contains the principle that gives 
rise to each of the preceding extremes. It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 
principle of self-difl’erentiation. The term com- 
bining these two functions in one reality is that 
of mmd or spirit, which, being essentially aelf- 
oonsciouB, is at once a oonscious unity in all its 
processes and the conscious source of endless 
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difTerences and diatinctiona within itaelf. It ia 
supremely an identity which maintains itself 
through its differences and refers them to itself. 
It is thus the realized embodiment of the concrete 
form of the notion, and the type of all such con- 
creteness. The notion of the Absolute fully real- 
ized, * in and for itself,* is thus * Mind,* and the 
Ipeical evolution of the notion as mind is the 
*Fhiio 80 phy of mind.’ This completes and ex- 
hausts the notion of the Absolute ; it contains all 
that fell within the content of the other stages of 
that notion, for mind is the source of universals, 
and mind as the soul of an organized body sums 
up in its organic embodiment the processes of 
nature. In the logical evolution of mind, there- 
fore, the philosophy of the Absolute comes full 
eircle ; ana the crowning stage in the development 
of mind is the philosophy of the Absolute itself ; 
the final outcome and expression of Absolute Mind 
is the truth of the Aosolute revealed in and 
through philosophy. 

(7) Since the nouon of the Absolute is embodied 
with varying degrees of completeness throughout 
all the system, any part may be taken by itself 
and worlced out into systematic form in exactly 
the same way that reality as a whole is developed. 
Each part forms a realm oy itself, and its detailed 
contents can be logically evolved from it. Hegel 
dealt with four parts or stages in the philosophy 
of mind in this way. One of these has already 
been mentioned — the * Phenomenology of Mind,* 
mind as creating * experience.* The other three 
are (o) mind as * objective,* as the source of social 
and moral activity, (6) mind as expressing itself in 
the realm of art, (c) mind as realized in the life of 
relimon. These are respectively worked out as 
subforms of his comprehensive system, under the 
titles * Philosophy of Law,* * ^Esthetic,* and ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion.* In each case exactly the 
same plan is pursued : we have the notion of 
‘social mind* delineated and then logically de- 
veloped through all its forms and stages; and 
similarly of art and religion. 

Whetner these minor systems are capable of 
living rise to still further systems, Hegel gives no 
indication. He seems to make an independent 
treatise of human history, though this is un- 
doubtedly a subject which falls within the scope 
of the logical development of objective mind, for 
objective mind, society, is essentially a historical 
reality. But the separate treatment of history, 
apart ^m the treatise on the logical development 
of social life, is of no real sigmiicance, and was 
probably due to the exigencies of academic work. 
Strictly speaking, the ‘Philosophy of History* 
occupies tne same relation and position in the 
philosophy of objective mind as the philosophical 
treatment of the various historical aspects of art 
and religion occupies in the * ^Esthetic^ and ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Religion.* The ‘ Philosophy of History * 
must be regarded as a continuation of the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Law,’ as the logical evolution of the 
notion of freedom (which is the principle of ob- 
jective mind) in the various historical forms 
assumed by objective mind in the life of mankind. 

J « The nature and meaning of Hegel's * notion.* 
t is evident that for the proper understanding 
of Hegel’s system it is essential to make clear what 
the notion means, for the notion is the root-principle 
from which the whole system springs. Hegel no 
doubt expounds the principle repeatedly, but alwf^s 
in terms of his own theory, and thus takes for 
granted precisely what the interpreter of the system 
wishes to have explained. Nowhere docs he trace 
how he personally arrived at this principle, and no- 
where does he show how it is derivable from thought 
as commonly accepted. On the contrary, he proceeds 
in the opposite way; he recasts the meaning of 


ordinary thought by reference to the notion previ- 
ously accei)ted as true and as having a specific 
significance from the outset. Yet there can be no 
question that this principle was not arrived at 
without a struggle, and did not arise out of his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
principle is not self-evident, and needs both ex- 
planation and justification. 

In default of any historical evidence of how 
Hegel reached this principle, we must fall back on 
the epistemological pounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable. In 
the first place, Hegel regarded the world as a single 
unified whole, which maintained its unity through 
endless multiplicity of real individuals, and in a 
certain sense could itself be looked upon as the 
supreme form of individuality. The world was not 
a mere process, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or singleness impossiole, and the latter 
is in contradiction with the plain facts of life in 
Nature and man. The world is a process that is 
self-contained, and so as a whole is at rest with 
itself: it is a process sub specie temporisy but a 
unified whole sub specie asternitatis. Its unity is 
all-pervading, and is maintained in and through 
the process of its finite parts. The Question tor 
philosophy is how best to conceive the principle 
which thus constitutes the nature of the Absolute 
a self-complete and self-contained single whole. 
This resolves itself into the further question what 
form of finite reality furnishes the most adequate 
homologue, is nearest in structure, composition, 
and process to this supreme individual. For man 
the solution must be found in the highest individu- 
ality known to him. But for man the central 
individuality in all finitude, that which supplies 
him with tlie very standard for determining the 
nature and degree of individuality among finite 
beings, is the human individual as a realized self- 
conscious mind. This must be the clue and the 
basis for the comprehension of the Absolute, as it is 
the final source of the interpretation of all that is 
finite. 

But self-conscious mind (or spirit)^ reveals its 
activity in many ways, through sensation and per- 
ception as well as through ideas. To make use of 
mind as a working principle of explanation we must 
therefore find the highest and at the same time 
the most universal function of its activity, that 
which is the controlling essence of its individuality, 
dominating all its modes of expression, making 
them what they are, and holding them together as 
phases of its own individuality. This is nothing 
other than its supreme function of consciously 
uniting its own ditl'erences in a single focus of self- 
hood : not ‘ referring its content to the unity of the 
self,* but realizing singleness of being or self-hood 
through the function of combining difierences in a 
unity. The conscious operation oi that function is 
the reality of the self ; the self of the individual 
mind is at once the unity and the differences, is a 
concrete function, and is single from first to last. 
As Hegel puts it (Gesch, der Philos, xiii. 46), ‘the 
being of mind is its acf, and its act is to be aware 
of itself.’ This supreme function is not an abstract 
operation ; it is the essential principle operating 
throughout all the processes and expressions of the 
life of mind, and such an essence is in no way and 
in no sense separate from its expressions. The 
statement of this essence is no doubt formal ; but 
the essence itself is only a form in the sense that 
form is inseparable from content. We never have 
the fprm * by Itself * in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as abstract when making use of it 
for purposes of explanation. It is not admissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try to deduce out of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if we take it as abstract 
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at all, we can extri^t nothing out of it ; at best 
we can only repeat it ; and, if we seem to derive 
further principles from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it as abstract. 

It is by the use of this supreme function of mind, 
then, that we have to proceed when we employ 
self-conscious mind as the clue to interpret reality, 
finite and absolute. This highest function Hegel, 
following the traditional usage of philosophers, 
calls * reason.* Since in it the self always operates 
in a conscious way (it is the conscious unifying of 
differences), reason is essentially cognitive in char- 
acter, but ‘ cognitive * only in the general sense of 
full awareness. Reason aoes not here mean simply 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity ; 
it is both at once in an indivisible act. It can be 
called reflective when we consider the aspect of 
distinguishing and relating the elements involved ; 
and intuitive when we consider the aspect of unit- 
ing these differences into a single whole. But these 
are, after all, aspects ; the function is one and in- 
dividual. Reason is therefore * mediate * and * im- 
mediate * in its operation, and wherever it operates 
this holds true. This means, however, that as a 
function it is self-complete, directing itself and 
determining itself according to its own law or 
method of procedure : it is its own world and the 
law of its world. It is the realized limit of know- 
ing. In other forms of knowledge, something is 

* gpven * as an * immediate,* and ‘ received * by re- 
flexion as material to be worked upon or ' thought 
about’; and these factors in the process are assigned 
to distinct sources. Both factors must exist if 
knowledge in any sense is to take place ; and the 
aim of knowledge is to transform and permeate 
the * given ’ by the process of reflexion. The limit- 
ing case of such a process is when the immediate 
and the mediating activity are merely aspects of a 
single operation. Such a limit is reason. But it 
is an actual limit, not an imaginary or ‘ideal’ 
limit; for reason is but the highest function of 
mind, and mind is through and through actual. 
Reason is thus not a point of view, but an active 
function, not external to its contents, but holding 
its contents (its immediate) within itself. It is in 
this sense that reason is described as * concrete ’ 
and not abstract. It is concrete, as the essential 
function of mind must bo ; and mind is, as already 
indicated, the very type and standard of what is 
concrete and individual. 

But a further stage is required before we can 
make effective use of this principle. So far we have 
treated reason as a function. Now that function 
operates within a certain range and for an end. It 
is a function which operates in an individual way, 
grasps a whole in its singleness, as a unity in and 
through differences. The end is its product, the 
outcome and summary of its operation. In a sense 
this product may be described as the function itself, 
the function in its single completeness. The dis- 
tinction between them, such as it is, consists in the 
product being regarded as the function brought to 
rest, while the function is the product in course of 
being brought about. This product Hegel calls 
a * notion * {Begriff). A notion may be called the 
object of reason, but only if the connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
between function and product just mentioned. A 
specific notion is reason in one of the manifestations 
of its function ; and, if we look at reason simply as 
the most general function of self-conscious mind, 
we can speak of reason itself as ‘ the notion * {der 
Btgriff) par excdUnct. Hence we often find Hegel 
usmg precisely the same expressions in describing 
the operation of ‘the notion* as when describing 
the function of reason. The notion is spoken of as 

• conscious of itself,* and ‘determining itself,* and as 
‘uniting its differences,* etc.-— expressions which 


seem to create difficulty until we see that for Hegel 
* the notion * is reason, in the sense just described. 
He does not mean that the notion, like an abstract 
shade of substantial self-conscious mind, works in- 
dependently of the vital energy of mind ; for the 
notion in his sense is not a sh^owy ghost of mind 
at all. The notion is reason in the full plenitude of 
its power, and is indistinguishable from it except 
as function and end are distinguishable in the opera- 
tion of reason. The notion is thus not ‘ endowed * 
with energy by reason, nor again is the notion the 
‘ expression * of reason, if this implies that the ex- 
pression is separable from the source or force from 
which it proceeds. And what is true of ‘ the notion * 
par excellence holds good of any notion in which 
reason is embodied. 

This step is highly important for Hegel’s view. 
For now it becomes possible to link his theory with 
the language in which philosophy from its inception 
has clothed its thoughts in detail. For philosophy 
has itself created and creates that language, because 
it is the function of grasping a unity with its difler- 
ences. That language is animated throughout by 
the activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
appear 'in the manifold ‘ categories* with which 
philosophy deals. Wherever we have a function 
of thought-unity in and through diflerences, there 
we have a category, and there we have the opera- 
tion of reason. Hence we can treat a category as 
a specific realization of the operation of reason, and 
can trace its source to the one supreme function of 
self-conscious mind. Hegel does not require to 
create the world of reason out of his own mind, nor 
to dictate to experience the kind or number of 
categories which constitute reality. The work has 
been already done in the course of the history of 
philosophy, and he has but to put the results to- 
gether ; while experience alone can let us see what 
the categories are which constitute reality. The 
complicated culture of European life is, so to say, 
strewn with categories, some having names derived 
from one language, some with names derived from 
another. Again, he does not require to be con- 
stantly appealing to the nature of reason to verify 
or justify iiis categories ; he is sure that reason is 
present wherever this function of unity in and 
through diiference is exercised and concentrated 
into the summary form of a category. And, finally, 
reason, while the supreme essential function of 
mind, must articulate itself into a plurality of 
categories, because mind is the absolutely concrete 
with an endless variety of content due to the fact 
that it gathers up into itself the entire realm of 
finitude. It is, as already said, the standard of all 
individuality, and is the standard because it con- 
tains all that the other types of individuality 
contain, and more than is contained by any other 
single type. 

The plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in the long run expressions of the one supreme 
activity of reason, are necessarily connectecl with 
one another through their common derivation from 
a single source. Together they form a system so 
organically connected that any one category in- 
volves all the others, and can be clearly interpreted 
only in the light of the entire system. Each 
mirrors the whole system in itself ; and the whole 
system can be said to be the unfolding of ‘the 
notion* par excellence. This supreme notion 
gathers up into itself all the plm’ality of the 
various categories, and in this respect assumes a 
distinct name — * the Idea.* Such a system is, again, 
self-complete and self-contained, because, as we saw, 
reason is a self-complete and self-determined func- 
tion carrying its own ‘immediate’ within itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organic whole 
of ‘ knowledge,* the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its character of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system defies or is inde- 
pendent of experience and reality ; for the notions 
are the controlling principles of experience and 
reality. It means simply that, since the notions 
are concrete in the sense explained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for systematic 
treatment. 

Ilecurrlng to onr starting-point, we can now see 
how Hegel proceeds to worK in interpreting the 
Absolu^. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Absolute is in terpre table only in 
terms of mind, for mind is the highest type of 
individuality with which we have any acquaintance. 
It is useless to ask what the Absolute ma^ be over 
and above mind ; for over and above mind there 
is nothing higher to which to appeal in an in- 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibihtv is the presupposi- 
tion and result of philosopny in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind qua mind 
is homogeneous with itself, whether mina be finite 
or absolute. This is especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for chat essence is identical in 
all the shapes and forms of mind. The essence 
of mind is, as said, reason. The operation of 
reason is thus the same in finite and absolute 
mind ; it is the function that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness. If the Absolute is the 
supreme individual, reason qua reason is adequate 
to its comprehension. But not only is reason 
adeauate to the comprehension of the Absolute, 
in tne sense of being able to undertake this task. 
It might make this claim and still be a mere 
unrealized point of view, or at best enunciate 
merely abstract propositions identical in signifi- 
cance. But we are not left in darkness regarding 
the detailed content of the Absolute. For we are 
able to evolve coherently and in terms of reason 
the varied content of unite mind. And, if we 
accomplish this, we ipso facto have expressed the 
content of the Absolute, for the result so realized 
is the articulation of the one supreme function of 
reason, which constitutes finite and absolute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
possible because mind, and therefore reason, is the 
spokesman and interpreter of the totality of finite 
individual things, the whole realm of natura 
naturata. Mind supplies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sciousness of its own individuality the constitutive 
principle of each. All individuals, so to say, come 
to light in finite self-conscious mind. But natura 
naturata is the Absolute itself expressed in terms 
of the whole of finitude ; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as mind, its expression is not merely 
inseparable from but is identical with itself, for 
mind is conscious self-expression. Hence, if reason 
is adequate to the comprehension of the totality of 
finituoe, and accomplishes this result in coherent 
systematic form, tne result so achieved can be 
taken as the evolved and connected content of 
absolute reality. And this is just what Hegel 
means by comprehending the AWlute. Thus it 
is through the notion and in terms of the notion — 
which is the form with which reason works, the 
language of its activity — that the Absolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of Hegel’s system. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion ; and, since its function is to 
grasp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
finitude is for it a realm or system of notions; 
while again the system of notions is the compre- 
I tension and indeed the self-comprehension of the 
Absolute. 

The second line of thought by which Hegel 
t eaches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


principle of interpretation, is equally important. 
The distinction of subject and object, within which 
human conscious experience exists, is held to be a 
distinction within a single unity, and the form in 
which tills unity in difierence reaches its highest 
expression is self-consciousness. In this form the 
distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through both factors alike and at once ; while, as 
already indicated, the essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers of subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, and into which certain of his 
immediate predecessors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing the implications of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bare unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schelling, which possessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 
position is contained in the first half of the 
Thdnomcnologie des Geistes, Briefly stated, it 
consists in showing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in the relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. This is at once a function of the subject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object ; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience. This unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of experience, 
where subject and object seem more opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels as those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
types of experience brings to light the under- 
lying principle of unity. The very process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit in 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
gradual evolution of the essential unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought which permeates the com- 
ponent f acitors constituting experience. W e cannot 
say that the subject dominates the object any more 
than that the object directs the activity of the sub- 
ject : they are inseparable elements and develop 
jpari passu. It follows that the process reaches 
its goal, and experience its truest type, when 
subject and object are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself in its object, 
and the object responds and corresponds to the 
functions of the subject. The distinction between 
the two is as real as ever, but the unity now con- 
tains them as factors of one conscious process. 
This stage is that of consciousness of self. From 
this point of view, so attained in the course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely preparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, but are them- 
selves implicitly constituted by self-consciousness, 
which was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtained 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience ie thus 
constituted and permeated by self-consciousness; 
indeed its sigiiilicanoe consists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject’s becoming gradually aware 
of or finding itself in its object, and so coming to 
be ‘ at home^ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was taken to be the essential activity of self- 
oonsr4ousne8s, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especfially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind’s demands for 
unity with its object, whatever the object may 
be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; It 
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has but to ‘ let iteelf go/ and the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all its manifold forms 
will straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and without retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the * thing itself/ Reason is the open secret of 
the world, because it opens all secrets. It makes 
the world after its own image, because it hnds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

*The fast'bound substance of the universe has no power 
within it capable of withstanding the courage of man’s know* 
ledge : it must give way before him, and l.ty bare before his 
eyes, and for his enjoyment, Its riches and its depths ’ (Hegel’s 
Address to his Students in Berlin, 22nd Oct. 1818). 

In the light of the foregoing we can see at once 
the central position which Hegers logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole 
and only outcome of the activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive princinles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; and the science of this totality thus 
must cover the whole of reality, finite and absolute. 
And, since these notions so systematized exhaust- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the way 
of complete knowledge, the science of logic is 
straightway identical with metaphysic. 

If such a view is called * Panlogism,* there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under- 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply the term, however, often speak as if 
there were some other way of comprehending the 
Absolute than that which reason afibrds. What 
other way there is of * comprehending * except by 
and in terms of reason is not clear from their 
statements. There seems, on the face of it, no 
other way of being rational except by exercising 
reason ; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its work is only a system of notions. One 
may object to Hegel’s way of rationalizing; but 
no one can maintain both that the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational thinking is an illegiti- 
mate interpretation of reality. The only valid 
objection to ‘ Panlogism,’ properly understood, 
is to insist that there is some other and better 
way than reason for approaching the Absolute. 
But this objection is equivalent to philosophical 
nescience, which, indeeu, is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hegel’s 
system frankly adopt this position. Their posi- 
tion is clearly consistent as against Hepl, but it 
involves the aoandonment of the philosopher's task, 
as Hegel understands it. 

Mumi more serious and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s scneme of notions than | 
the accusation of * Panlogism.’ A few may be | 
mentioned at the present stoge. It may be | 
readily granted that the function of reason is the ! 
supreme central operation of self-conscious mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual in 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
that any finite mind is capable of exercising this 
function with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout the whole domain of reality. Hej^l 
seems to proceed as if, having extracted the 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itself and would straightway work with inevitable 
certainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might be set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality m its 
exercise, the finality of a claim with finality of 
every assertion of the claim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision.^ The two 
are eiddently distinct in fact, at least in the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 
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of a finite individuality ; and these conditions are 
both obstacles to the perfectly free exercise of 
reason, and constant sources of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything else is to ignore the plain 
facts of human frailty which are found in every 
other phase of man’s experience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the enorts of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that tliey will suddenly disappear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate powers of his mind to the 
uttermost. Hegel in describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex- 
pression that in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thinker has merely 
to * look on’ {zuschauen). But the individual 
cannot be regarded as merely a still mirror reflect- 
ing with infallible accuracy a process in which he 
does not actively participate. Even to ‘ look on * 
he must concentrate his vision, and to see correctly 
his sight must be clear and uninterrupted. The 
point need not be laboured here. When we 
examine Hegel’s way of carrying out his ideal of 
rational thought, we find that he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied in ordinaiy 
speech and science, takes their meanings as he finefs 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymoloj^ 
to help out the operation of reason, and constancy 
makes use of the varied applications and nuance# 
of a term to give vitality and movement to the 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
cases as an attempt to infuse the spirit of the 
notion into the terms of ordinary thought, in other 
cases as the sublimation of orainary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the same 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measurable quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into elements of a 
rational ordered manifold held together by their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another criticism of considerable importance is 
that which challenges Hegel’s attempt to identify 
the rational coherence of the whole realm of finite 
individuality with the system of absolute truth, the 
whole truth as it is for the Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of natura natur- 
ata ; the latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturam. It may be that the former is all we can 
know of the Absolute ; but, so long as the dis- 
tinction remains between the Absolute and its 
manifestations in the total realm of finitude, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of its^f. 
To confound the two is to adopt the attitude of 
what may be called metaphysical positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of affirming as an absolute 
truth what can never be more than a system of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational system of finitude may indeed bear the 
image and superscription of the Absolute, but it 
must always be regarded as at best but an approxi- 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final truth, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals in 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowledge. Hegel never ex- 
plicitly draws the distinction just referred to ; the 
tenor of his argument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for philosophical thought ; 
and he constantly claims that the system of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth and the whole truth for finite mind and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches his position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he claims to 
have eliminated all traces of antliropomorphiHm 
from his system. The explanation of such a claim 
in Himple, out the justification of the claim is un> 
warranted. He finds bis foothold in the reality of 
liuman individuality, and from tins he extracts 
the essential principle of activity and movement 
—reason. He then takes this essence by itself, 
regards it as a self-contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
so to say, to accomplish its end, viz. the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason. The individuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated : 
the individual only ‘ looks on ’ while it works. The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it were 
itself the concrete individual. Hence all the limita- 
tions, which in eve^ other aspect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to apply no longer 
to the function itself. The very success with which 
the function is exercised is unaffected by the con- 
ditions of human individuality : it always works 
correctly and without interference. Reason is in 
this way deanthropomorphized. But it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark. The 
essence of finite self-consciousne.ss does not cease to 
be finite because it is the essence ; an essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still be characterized by 
the limitations which encompass and permeate all 
finitude. Finite limitations are not an accident of 
finitude ; they are of the essence of it. It is para- 
dox to regara the essence of finitude as something 
other than a finite essence ; and mere assumption 
to treat the essence of finitude as infinite in nature 
and function. If this assumption is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error ; and the assump- 
tion gives place to presumption if it is maintained 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, final, and unalterable. Moreover, 
the whole value of the principle, as a way to inter- 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is thus hypo- 
statized. For reason is the same, whether it be 
realized in a tree or a tadpole or a philosopher. It 
is, however, just the peculiar significance of the 
essence in man’s individuality which is the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
re^ty: the peculiar nature of human individu- 
ality in all its concreteness cannot, therefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its importance as 
a clue. This means that the essence cannot be 
taken in abstraction from its source, if it is to be 
of value. But, if it is taken mth all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorphic point of view 
must necessarily affect its whole operation and 
oharaoterize the result obtained. In short, its 
y^ue depends on its being anthropomorphic ; the 
elimination of this point of view, however much 
we may gain in generality and abstractness, lessens 
the V alue of the result. 

5 . Hegel’s method. — Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the * notion* in Hegel’s 
system is his view of the nature of the methoa by 
which the system is constructed. The peculiar 
characteristic of all philosophical thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single method 
of procedure, and moat of the great thinkers have 
recognized this. To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of system, not merely in the sense that the 
two were inseparable, but in the sense that the 
system was notliing but the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consistently applied at every step throughout it. 
He maintains that the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so much 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
system is wrought out. In the introduction to the 
‘ Logic ’ ( iii. [1841]) he says : 


* I cannot presume that the method . . . is incapable of being 
worked out with still ffreaber completeness and elaboration in 
detail, but 1 do know that it Is the only true method.' 

In his first piece of constructive work (the Phano- 
menologie) he pointed out the fundamental necessity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
whicli philosophy should proceed ; and to the last 
he leaked on the methoa as the soul of a philo- 
sophical system. His method, quite as much as its 
principle, ditierentiated his own position from that 
of his predecessors. 

Hegel always insisted that the natnre of the 
method was to be found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion. The method was not im- 
posed externally on the notion, but was the vital 
nature of its process. No doubt the formal char- 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte ; much 
also was due to Plato. But the historical aspect 
is altogether subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assigned by Hegel to his method. 

Stated in general terms, the method is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
above described, gradually articulates and coher- 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component differences involved in its nature as a 
concrete function of self-conscious mind. A notion , 
being the essence of self-conscious mind, is a self- 
closed whole. This is true, whether we take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance. In its procedure, therefore, it is self- 
directed, and not externally determined. Its pro- 
cedure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity. It unfolds itself because it is a function 
of a self. 

But, again, a notion so completely permeates its 
own content that its component elements are its 
own differentiations, are its own expressions, or, 
as Hegel calls them, its own * moments.’ In each, 
therefore, we have in a sense the notion in a 
specific form ; and the notion asserts itself in each 
in turn, as truly as it is the synthesized whole of 
all the parts. In some cases, e.g. the higher notions 
in the ‘ Logic,’ the parts are themselves notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
* moments’ within themselves. In the limiting 
cases, a notion, on the one hand, is a bare self- 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content merely brings out the fact tliat it is in- 
capable of differentiation and so has no content 
specifically to assert, its content is indistingoish- 
aole from absence of content — the assertion 01 pure 
being is equivalent to the assertion of pure nothing- 
ness : on the other hand, at the other extreme, the 
notion is so concrete, so replete with content, that 
it is incapable of asserting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly ; every difierentiation is a self- 
limitation and so incomplete and inadequate to 
itself ; its full meaning is realized only as a com- 
prehensive intuition wliich gathers into itself the 
totality of its differentiations, or the * absolute 
idea’ melts into the organizing process, in and 
through which its varied content rounds itself into 
a single self-complete system incapable of further 
development. 

Now, the source of the method lies in this selt- 
regulative character of the activity of the notion 
in its organic relation to its moments. The pro- 
cedure is positive in its beginning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last : it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing in the resulL The purpose 
of jthe process is to make the notion consciously 
realize the totality of its content as an articuiated 
individual whole ; the necessity of the process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, being self-conscious- 
ness, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 
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fame whether the reason be embtjdied in the finite 
human mind or in an absolute luind ; and the con> 
nexion of content established is the same for both 
alike so far as it is valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and w indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to carry it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with the process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this process of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical process pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself be handled by the same logical pro- 
cess, if it is to have a place in the compass of the 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu- 
ality.' 

A notion, then, aims at realizing all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to affirm its 
differences separately and together as its own. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it would 
really be a bare self-identity. The differences are 
thus, within the compass of a given notion^ extreme 
opposites to one another : what the one is the other 
is not. Per se the differences are absolutely op- 
posed ; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative differ- 
ences, no matter how strongly they appear opposed. 
It is only such differences that the notion is con- 
cerned with, for it is such differences that above 
all challenge the unity of reason, the singleness of 
self-consciousness. And, further, only in the case 
of such differences do we have the type of that 
opposition in which self-consciousness itself con- 
sists, the opposition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As reason is the essence of 
self-consciousness, each notion of reason must carry 
within it elements as opposite as subject and object. 
A notion, then, being concerned with differences 
which are thus ultimate for one another, there can 
be only two such differences within the same notion : 
the opposites within a notion are per se contrary 
the one to the other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whether we say that contrary op- 
posites constitute a single notion or that a notion 
18 a function of uniting contrary opposites ; whether 
we start from the one or the other is of no import- 
ance for purposes of explaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever there is this contrary opposi- 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of such 
opposites ; for both unity and such differences con- 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the ‘Philosophy of Law* 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro- 
perty is that of will expressed in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or another, will has exer- 
cised its force and so embodied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a personal will, and 
property is thus essentially personal property. 
The ultimate factors composinj^ this notion are 
thus active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and passive external object in relation to a 
personal wifi. The first appears as ownership of 
a thing, the second as the use of a tiling. Those 
differences per se are diametrically opposite to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the thing in being 
used up passes from the owner ; left to themselves 
the opposition between them is absolute. Yet they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
as they fall wi&in the notion of property. But 
for this they would be merely outside one another, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted and 
compared with each other. The very fact of their 
opposition being a real and reciprocal opposition 

1 It Is trsstad m part of the * Philosophy of Nature * (Notur- 
§( 267 - 269 ). 


implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them ; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But in virtue of the unity of the 
notion the differences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative : tuey are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
difference is between the moments taken per se^ 
these differences are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The first step in the process of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the differences within it are 
per se coiitrary and ultimate, and that, bec^ause of 
the unity of the containing notion, the differences 
are related to the same notion and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of the 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress — 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing power in the process, its driving force, so 
to say. E^h difference is the contrary of the 
other, and is * negative * of it. But this negative 
relation is not bare or ‘ infinite * negation, but 
specific negation, negation within a certain field, 
and negation in a certain definite direction. Thus 
the ‘ use * of a thing is not simply ‘ not-ownership ’ ; 
if so, it would have no qualities in itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being in fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ‘ not-owner- 
shiji,’ it might well be a fiction, for a fiction is ‘ not- 
an-owner.* It is ‘use* of a thing within the field 
of property ; and ‘ use * is not ownership in the sense 
that whatever within this field is involved in 
‘ownership* is not found in ‘use.* An owner, 
e,g.y has a will, a thing used cannot have a will ; 
hence a slave is not, qua slave, a personal will. 
So a thing as used can be alienatecf because it is 
an external object, a personal wdll as owner is 
not used and cannot be alienated. In short, the 
negative relation between the two component differ- 
ences is a negation with a specific content peculiar 
to each side of the opposition in question. And it 
is this definite and positive content which at once 
makes the negation possible, and constitutes the 
particular kind of opposition in which they stand 
to each other. The positive content of each differ- 
ence enters into and shapes the character of the 
negative relation of the one to the other. Hence 
it is that, while in every notion the differences are 
negative of each other, the precise character of the 
negation and of its procedure varies with each 
notion. 

Now, this positive content which makes the 
negative relation definite is derived from the 
notion itself, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each moment, and this makes 
the moment what it is. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself in each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentrate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For tliat reason each takes its stand with all the 
weight of the notion behind it, and in the name of 
the notion denies the right of the other to be itself, 
or even to be the notion. The negation is thus not 
a passive but an active relation, not a condition of 
quiescence but of conflict between the moments. 
But this active opposition presupposes and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the positive 
content which each possesses. The positive con- 
tent which makes the negation definite in char- 
acter is the source of the union between the oppos- 
ing moments of the notion. Or, in other words, 
the conflict is not so much between the moments 
per se as between moments each of which claims 
to embody the one whole notion. The tension be- 
tween the moments is a tension within the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the process of interrelating 
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the momentB in nueb a way as to break down the 
oppoHitiori and connect the one with the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them — a union 
which was Implicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, * contradiction.* 
To think, or rather tnink out, contradiction, he 
says, is the very nature of reason : true thinking 
can do nothing else, and has nothing else to do. 
By ‘ thinking contradiction,* he obviously does not 
mean thinking ‘logical contradictories’ in the 
formal sense; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety oi moments in a notion 
wliich are negatively opposed to each other. Since 
this way of thinking is in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradiction and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic — Hegel adopts 
from his predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Plato; though Hegel constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was^ imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly applied in every system but his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on which the process turns, was not properly 
grasped. 

Wlien we ask how the opposite elements are 
brought into harmony, the answer is — by the 
ordinary operations of analysis and synthesis 
characteristic of all thought and indeed of mind 
itself. These two operations are inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from an implicit synthesis, we find by analysis the 
moments oi the notion ; we discover in the same 
way the positive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
point where the very content of each moment sug- 
gests its relation to the other, and the further 
analysis gradually passes over into the explicit 
synthesis of the separate moments. 

So far we have regarded the moments as if they 
had the same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense this is true. Each is essential to the notion ; 
and from this point of view the affirmation of one 
moment, the * thesis,’ cannot be regarded as higher 
than the affirmation of the other, the * antithesis.’ 
But the process of interrelating these two brings 
out a result which contains more truth than either 
moment separately, and issues in a stage which is 
higher than both taken together. In the final 
stage in which the process culminates, the explicit 
synthesis of the two separate moments, we have a 
form of the notion which combines the two and at 
the same time removes the one-sidedness in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere amalgam of the 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a further stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in that ^nse a new * moment * in 
that process. Since it unites in itself the positive 
substance of the two preceding moments, and since 
these were the ultimate differences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and brings into prominence the reality 
of the unity underlying those differences from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit form as the 
controlling principle of the differences, and reveals 
the differences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In this third * moment,* therefore, 
the notion has completely expressed itself, it has 
* come to itself,’ it has ‘ become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regarding the nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stages ; it is higher only by containing their truth, 
and, indeed, because it contains their truth. It 
cancels their isolation from each other, and also 


their com^uent opposition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly removed ; 
for, in the final stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven that their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so far, then, as their negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op- 
position, this negation, essential as it is to the pro- 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is not final but transitional : to think out contra- 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that tlie final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in- 
cident to the lower ‘ finite ’ notions. Hence Hegel’s 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of finitude. 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ‘true’ infinitude, the self-closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion ; conversely, 
wherever there la finitude there is process, and 
wherever there is process there is contradiction. 
The contradiction is thus not accidental to the 
nature of finitude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of which, again, in the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, in finitude as such. If the process 
were endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or regress, there could be no contradiction and so 
no removal of it ; we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence he 
names such a process the * false * infinite, * false * 
because it makes the attainment of a rounded sys- 
tem of truth, or indeed truth at all, meaningless 
and impossible. 

How the * higher unity * or ‘ higher truth * is ar- 
rived at, it is not difficult to see. We may best 
bring this out by recurring to the illustration pre- 
viously referreci to. The notion of property, we 
saw, is resolvable into the two ultimate factors of 
‘ ownership * of a thing and the ‘ use * of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other. They are op- 
posed because the ownership means the detention 
of the thing as the correlate of exercising a per- 
manent or identical personal will in regard to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing means 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal wiD over it. In the former ele- 
ment the notion of property is expressed in terms of 
the nature of personal will, in the latter it is ex- 
pressed in terras of the nature of a thing or natural 
object. Personal will provides the aspect of identity 
or universality in the situation, the thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed as these are, the analysis of the first, which 
is logically the prior element — since will must be 
exerted liefore a natural object can become a thing 
and enter into a self -conscious situation as property 
— brings out the second. For ownership to be 
eifective, will must be repeatedly and continuously 
exerted over it, and the continuous exertion of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant by ‘ using * 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the will universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimately the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 


of property in a thing is thus involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina- 
tion of property in a thing is the very highest ex- 
pression of what property means for a will. This 
termination may be brought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer of 
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* 086 * and so no longer our property, or by openly 
giving it up as our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved incomplete ownership, ‘ complete 
ownership involves complete use ’ ; the explicit sur- 
render of ownership is the highest proof of complete 
ownership, the complete exhaustion of our interest 
in the thing is the complete surrender of its signi- 
ficance as our property and the return of the thing 
once more to the sphere of nature from which it 
wa 3 taken to begin with. This, the final stage 
in the process of the notion of property, is, in legal 
phraseology, the moment of * relinquishment * of 
property. This moment therefore contains the 
positive substance of ownership in its purest and 
completest form, for we cannot relinquish what 
we ao not own completely ; and, on the other hand, 
it contains the positive substance of what is in- 
volved in * use * in its completest form, for we can- 
not truly use a thing unless we can make it 
independent of ourselves at choice, unless we are 
completely free to * do as wo like with our own * ; 
otherwise the thing determines our will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals its complete 
freemim in relation to the thing, and most clearly 
manifests that the thing has no will of its own but 
is absolutely subordinate to a personal will. Re- 
linquishment in that way is the ‘ higher unity * of 
the separate elements involved in the notion of 
property. Yet it does not destroy their positive 
significance, for this is retained in the result; 
it removes their antagonism in a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, because both 
the elements go to constitute what that form itself 
is, and are inseparably interwoven in this highest 
moment. This moment is the culmination of the 
process, or ‘ dialectic,’ of property, for the notion of 
property is exhaustively expressed in this moment ; 
and the notion of property can have farther signifi- 
cance only as a part of a wider notion altogether, 
i.c. a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
self-conscious will which is at the basis of pro- 
perty. This further notion, as Hegel interprets 
the matter, is that of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the pro- 
cess, or * method,’ of the notion. Only one further 
question seems to bo worth raising ; How does 
Hegel know where to start the process, what 
element in the notion to place first ? The answer 
to the question is obtained if we bear in mind that 
the aim of the process is the complete explicit 
realization of the whole of what a notion contains. 
The complete truth is the most concrete and 
systematic, the most or the highest individual. 
We cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. It is a result. The result of the proems 
determines the aim of the process, and the aim 
regulates the procedure. The procedure is thus 
from the simplest, most abstract, to the most 
articulated ana complex, the most concrete. ^ Hence 
the first moment is always the logically simpler, 
more ultimate, and more abstract. It is that 
without which no other stage in the process would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to the concrete result. What this is in the 
case of a given notion can be revealed only to 
logical analysis, exercised in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in its aspect of identity as such is taken 
as logically prior to and the condition of all further 
development of the notion ; the aspect of diversity 
is then directly suggested and gives the second 
abstract moment. This holds good whether the 
notion wo are seeking to unfold be such a com- 
prehensive notion as that of the State, or a minor 
subordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed is pre- 
cisely the same in essentials throughout the whole 


of Hegel’s system. It governs the process of 
evolving notions wherever they appear and what- 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same as that of connecting the 
aspects of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
stitution. And the process of connecting the 
constituents of the whole Absolute notion, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is precisely the 
same os that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system — Religion, the State, or 
Nature. No doubt the method varies with the 
notions considered, but only in the sense that form 
varies v/ith content, and yet is inseparable from 
content. Doubtless, again, Hegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out his method in the 
case of certain notions ana certain departments of 
philosophy than in others. Sometimes he may 
nave failed altogether, and often his analysis is 
obviously strained, artificial, and forced. But 
thei^ are necessary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of genius, and must be so regarded. It 
seems a mistiuce to treat, as McTaggart does, the 
variations in success of Hegel’s use of his method 
as so-called 'changes of method’ in the system. 
Misapplications are not deliberate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were deliWate 
either convicts Hegel of insincerity in the con- 
struction of his system, or regards him as work- 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success. 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no difficulty in accounting for the fact 
that the process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is tlie same in character as that which 
connects the variety of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the whole system. 
For, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are ' moments ’ in the realiza- 
tion of that notion, so any given notion, short of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ' moment ’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth. Property, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate * moments,’ 
but property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of 'contract,’ just as contract again 
is a moment which helps to unfold the compete 
content of 'abstract Right* as an expression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the State ; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the operation of the dialectic throughout all 
the notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
pretation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
its forms. To do this would require a re-statement 
of the whole system, and if given in outline would 
convey little concrete information. The whole 
value of the argument lies in its close association 
with the actual substance of reality ; the vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality in turn, and works with its 
content as the indwelling organizing agency. 
There is nothing formal in the procedure ; the form 
of the method m fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The principle that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforward throughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terms of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosopher merely 
'looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather according to historically ac- 
cepted divisions, falls. 

o. Hegel's view of ethics. — ^The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a particular aspect 
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of a more general reality, that of finite mind. It 
is not the highest expression of finite mind, nor is 
it the lowest level at which mind exists. It arises 
at that stage in the process of mind’s activity 
where, having reached consciousness of itself as a 
concrete reality, finite mind utters its substance 
in an objective form. It presupposes the conscious 
continuity of itself with nature, and freely commits 
the ends of its own being to the objective processes 
of nature, and finds nature supporting its own 
purposes. It determines nature by its own ends ; 
It * acts,* and does not in so doing feel any sense of 
loss, but, on the contrary, feels enlarged and en- 
riched. Similarly, it presupposes the conscious 
continuity of finite mind with finite mind, the 
identity of self with self, the acknowledgment of 
self by other selves, and the open, concrete recogni- 
tion of intenromniunion of self with other selves, 
so that one self shares the life of another in definite 
ways, and is expanded in so doing. It presupposes, 
in short, the conscious universalization or mind, 
brought about and sustained through intersub- 
jective intercourse which is carried on by all the 
means at the disposal of each mind — desire, emotion, 
end, etc. Of these forms of objectification — that 
through conscious union with nature, and through 
conscious communion of finite mind with finite 
mind — the latter is infinitely the more important, 
l>ecau8e of the more explicit and complete identity 
of the component factors in the situation, and 
because the first form is involved as a necessary 
means to the complete attainment of the second. 
Without ‘nature^ intercommunion of conscious 
selves would be impossible ; without other selves 
mind would never nse above the limits and limita- 
tions of * animated nature.* 

When the resources of finite mind have been 
evolved to this level where it finds and accepts 
mind (finite mind) as its own object, an object 
responding to the call of the subject and evoking 
its potentialities, then mind is in a condition 
where the open and free interrelation of self with 
self is possible ; and in this interrelation consist 
essentially the ethical process and the ethical life 
of man. It thus forms a level of the life of mind 
quite by itself. Compared with the previous 
stages of mind, it may be justly spoken of as 
‘ objective ’—explicitly universal and permanently 
embodied finite mina ; the previous stages by 
contrast being spoken of as ‘ subjective * mina. 
And further, because this level of mind is its own 
creation and product, using nature, but not itself 
the outcome of nature, it is self-constituted and 
self-determined, and therefore free. 

Thus the region of the life of mind where ethical 
life exists is that of free objective finite mind. 
This is the form of reality, the type of ‘ notion,* 
which has to be evolved by the science of ethics, 
and its parts logically connected by its inherent 
dialectic. 

In the order of reality the whole comes before 
the parts, the complete before the incomplete; 
and in the whole we see most clearly the nature of 
that individuality with which we are dealing. The 
whole where finite mind is expanded and objectified 
in its completest way is historically the State. 
This is the most concrete phase of objective mind ; 
this, in fact, is the concrete reality to which the 
notion of objective mind primarily refers, and 
which contains all other ways in which that notion 
is expressed. But in the order of exposition we 
mustbe^n with the most elementary way in which 
this notion of objective mind is embodied, the 
simplest form in which the notion of free objectified 
mind is expressed. In every form, from the 
simplest and most abstract to the most complex 
and concrete, essentially the same principle is 
»-ealized, but the fullness of its content, or its 


* realization,’ varies in deCTee of ’truth’ or ade- 
quacy to the nature of the notion in question. 
What this simplest phase of the notion is can again 
be found only by experience ; but this means no 
more than that the philosopher, observing the 
nature of the notion considered, is in touch with 
all the appearances of its reality. 

The primary subordinate notions into which the 
concrete notion of objective mind falls are arrived 
at by a logical analysis of its content. Objective 
mind, free will, may sustain itself directly (a) 
through the external relation of will to will, 
(6) through the inner life of each self-conscious 
individual will being aware of itself as a self- 
contained unit of objective mind, and, (c) finally, 
through the free and unreserved intercommunion 
of mind with mind, an intercom uiunion which 
avails itself of both external and internal atti- 
tudes of will, but is a fuller realization of the 
objective mind than either. In each case we have 
the same factors, mind conscious of itself through 
explicit relation to other finite selves, and realizing 
itself in this relationship. The first is the sphere 
of the legal relationships of wills ; the second, that 
of inner moral sentiment, purpose, all that is 
summed up in the term ‘ moral conscience * ; the 
third is that of social institutions. These are 
stages in tlie fulfilment of the same end, and are 
oTily logically separable moments of that one end. 
'riius legal relations are impossible by themselves ; 
no social order, no objective mind, could subsist by 
them alone, for the obvious reason that in them 
the notion of mind is not fully realized. The inner 
side of mind — what the individual is ‘for himself* 
— is ignored in law, or considered only as relatively 
subordinate, as having significance only in so far 
as it throws light on ‘ acts,* on the external ex- 
pressions of will whioli are alone the sphere and 
interest of law properly understood. Yet the inner 
side is of supreme importance to the individual, 
and also of supreme importance to the complete 
life of society. It is at least of equal importance 
with law as a realization of mind, and is in any 
case as necessary for the complete expression of 
the mind’s nature. The fullness of intercommunion 
of mind with mind demands that the powers of 
response within the individual shall reflect and 
correspond to the demands made upon it by others. 
The tliird stage is equally necessary, and cannot 
subsist apart from the two preceding ; for the 
complete intercommunion involved in social insti- 
tutions is as impossible and incomplete without legal 
relations as it is without the inner adjustments of 
the individual mind to the inner life of others. 

Taking these primary elements in the con- 
stitution of the complete notion of objective mind, 
Hegel analyzes them as successive stages, and 
under the general desi^ations of (1) abstract law, 
(2) morality (Moralitdt)^ and (3) the social order 
{Sittlichiceit), Each of these is a notion, a subor- 
dinate notion in the whole, but a notion none the 
less, because each has au individuality all its own, 
is a unity in dilFerence. 

(1) The forms assumed by the external relation of 
mind to mind constituting the sphere of law are 
easily stated, and are more or less familiar in every 
historical code of laws. Individual wills may be 
legally related and combined indirectly or directly, 
positively and negatively, (i.) They are relate 
extemalfy and in an indirect manner when some 
external, ‘ natural * object is the common centre 
of their interest and of the activity of their separ- 
ate wills ; this is the sphere of property, essentially 
an objective realization of mind and a relation of 
one mind to another, iMumand tuum being correla- 
I tiveand inseparable terms ; it is primarily positive 
I and only in a secondary sense negative, (ii. ) They 
1 are directly related when two or more wills have 
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a mutual holH over each other as re^^ards certain 
actions of their respective wills, and on certain 
explicit conditions mutually and freely arranged 
l:>etween the separate wills so related ; this is the 
notion of contract. Only a limited range of the 
activity of an individual will can be contracted 
away ; hence, no matter how close the contract, 
the individual wills as such still retain their inde- 
pendence ; a will cannot contract itself entirely 
away without self-contradiction and without con- 
tradicting the notion of a contract. It is a fuller 
realization of objective mind than property, be- 
cause contract enters more deeply tlian property 
into the structure of the individual will ; the very 
powers of a will, as such, are made the basis of 
the contract. It is both positive and negative in 
explicit terms, for a contract explicitly limits as 
well as unites the contracting wills, (iii.) The 
third form in which wills are related externally is 
primarily negative, and only in a secondary way 
positive. One will mav, of itself and without 
the acknowledgment of another will, invade the 
domain of individuality^ of another, and to some 
extent curtail the activity of this will. The in- 
vading will may do so to any extent, even to the 
destruction of the existence of the invaded will, 
and may do so unconsciously or deliberately. The 
relation is here primarily negative, because one of 
the wills thrusts the other aside and does not admit 
its reality, while the other (invaded) will in its 
turn reacts on the first and denies the reality of 
the invading will as regards the specilic action of 
that will. This is the notion of wrong-doing in all 
its forms, ‘ civil * and * criminal.* It is obviously 
an external relationship ; still it is a relation, and 
a relation of an objective kind, for each acts and 
expresses his will before the eyes of the other. 

The above notions exhaust the possible external 
relations of wills to one another, and tlie last stage 
enters even more deeply into the substance of will 
than either of the others, more especially when the 
wrong-doing is ilierate. For in wrong-doing 
the agent and the sutferer call upon the inmost 
claims and resources of their personality in order 
to assert and defend their respective positions ; 
and the process of removing the wrong makes 
further demands on the concrete nature of their 
individuality in order to reinstate their true 
relations to each other. Their value in their own 
eyes and their significance for the society to which 
they belong are called in question, and force them 
to bring out more explicitly their real nature as 
wills, and establish as the result a concord which 
has an inner side as well as an outer. This ap- 
pears very clearly, for example, in the ellect of 
punishment on the wrong-doer. 

It is probably because of this effect of the pro- 
cess of wrong-doing and of its removal that Hegel 
finds the logical connexion between ‘ law * ai^ 
‘ morality * at tiie point where wrong is righted. 
The logical transition seems indeed forced and 
artificial, as so many of his transitions from one 
fundamental notion to another can be shown to be ; 
and certainly it is by no means so convincing ^ 
that between the successive stages of the analysis 

(2) Morality, or the inner side of realized mind, 
likewise has its various modes of expression. Ihe 
analysis of morality is one of HegeFs richest and 
most subtle contributions to the interpretation of 
the moral life, even if we add that its value liea 
less in the framework of its logical order than m 
its insight into concrete moral experience. An 
individual’s morality is the working plan through 
which the inner processes of his mind are brought 
into the service of an objective life with other 
individual minds. It is not therefore a private pre- 
serve of individuality, within which he shuts him- 


self off from society ; it can be so applied, no doubt, 
but when so applied it becomes the source of evil 
and not of good for the individual. The true con- 
scious good of the individual lies in the subordinn- 
tion and regulation of the functions of his inner 
life in the interests of a systematic unity with his 
fellows. The conception of such a unity, con- 
sciously operating upon the inner conditions of his 
activity, relative to his peculiar place in the ob- 
jective system, and growing into deliniteness and 
clearness with the success of his efforts to attain it 
— this is the good of and for the individual as a 
specific centre of finite mind. This region of 
morality may therefore be described as the indi- 
vidual’s conscious perspective of his objective life 
with his fellows, and is the process of realizing and 
rejecting in his inner life tne objective system of 
social well-being with which he, as a special centre, 
is bound up. It covers such facts as intention, 
conscious purpose, hapjuness, duty, emotion, and, 
highest of all expressions of this attitude, the in- 
dividual * conscience * with its possibilities for good 
and for evil to the individual. The whole inner 
life of the individual is in this way a moral micro- 
cosm of the objective self-contained macrocosm of 
a historical society, and is realized directly on its 
own account, indirectly as an embodiment of com- 
plete objective mind. 

(3) The third stage of objective mind — the social 
order — covers all that we mean by the institu- 
tional aspect of the life of a society. Here we 
have the free unreserved interaction of individual 
mind with individual mind, the interweaving of 
interests and purposes within and without the con- 
ditions of universal law, with and without the 
sanctions and guidance of individual conscience. 
Institutions are the utmost individuals can achieve 
in the relations they establish with one another ; 
and the}^ contain all the human interests of which 
their finite individualities, so far as intercom- 
municating, are capable. From one point of view 
they are expressions of finite mind, irom another 
point of view finite minds are the living particu- 
lar foci of the olnective concrete spirit embodied 
in institutions. More than all else in objective 
mind, therefore, institutions are * ends in them- 
selves. ’ They are in no sense creations of ‘ nature,* 
because institutions use nature as instrumental for 
the continuous intercommunion of finite spirits. 
They are, however, created by self-conscious mind 
at its highest level, created as universal embodi- 
ments of mind, and created for the maintenance of 
universal and constant relations between indi- 
viduals. They are always ‘instituted,* set up by 
deliberate resolve ; and, once established, are 
maintained rather by the universality of the ends 
they embody than by the clear conscious resolution 
of their component individuals. They have a kind 
of life of their own once they are set going ; and 
they continue in being by their own single reality, 
whose complete significance any given individual 
may be only parti^ly aware of, and as a rule only 
partially shares. Much of the life of institutions 
18 for the component individuals unknown, much 
is carried on by conscious automatism, and in some 
cases, e,g» the State, the institution is niaintained 
even against the judgment of the individual re- 
garding his conscious interests. Still this uncon- 
BcionsnesB in the life of institutions is at most a 
mere matter of degree, and rather a psychological 
condition of carrying on the institution than a 
logical aspect of its structure. Consent and in- 
telligence are always presupposed, and the self- 
consciousness in which the institution is rooted 
may break out at any time into criticism and lead 
to further initiative and progress in the life of the 
institution. 

In a word, then, the institutional stage of ob 
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jeotive mind is the direct and conscious opwation 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual 
minds upon the individual components sharing in 
its life ; a unity maintained through each, but more 
concrete than any ; a unity secured on certain ex- 
pressed formulate conditions and therefore imply- 
ing * law’; a unity permeating the inner processes 
and well-being of its components, and therefore in- 
volving what the stage of * morality * contains. It 
is logically higher m value than the preceding 
stage, and ethically higher in authority and signi- 
ficance. It is historically prior in existence to the 
component Individuals, ana prior therefore to both 
*law’ and individual morality. In its earliest 
forms its mode of regulation is that of * custom,’ 
and custom is at first the source of law and the 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms the social 
order is a blend of custom and self-conscious regula- 
tion, the former acting os the conserving, quasi- 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. 

The institutional condition is capable of indefi- 
nite development, and there is, stnctly speaking, 
no practical limit to the number of institutions. 
But historically and in principle some institutions 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, 
more lasting in character, and more universal in i 
their purpose than others, and so more fundamental i 
in the structure of objective mind. Such are the 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, 
and these again are in the order of their ethical 
importance. The first is based on the natural 
organic fact of sex ; provides the sphere for inter- 
communion of particular minds in terms of natural 
affection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful- 
ness ; and has its larger ethical significance in the 
rearing and moulding of new individuals for the 
wider life of the whole community. The second 
rests on the natural need of varied organic susten- 
ance ; gives rise to and makes possible the complex 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each 
and engaged in obtaining a livelihood ; and 
l^ds its larger ethical significance in the organiza- 
tion of economic relations in such a way as to give 
free^ opportunity of self -expansion to all and pro- 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function. 
The third rests on the need of forceful security 
from interference from without the community, of 
regulated security from interference as between 
individuals and minor institutions within the 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources 
of objective mind in a single all-comprehensive 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on 
every part and giving rounded completeness to the 
ethical life of finite objective mind. 

The State is thus the culmination of the reality 
of objective mind as an organized ethical whole of 
human purpose consciously acting on the individ- 
uals and fulfilled by them. As an ethical whole 
each State is or should be a single individuality, 
self-contained, and therefore sufficient for the 
ethical life of its component individuals. The 
finitude of any given State is inseparable from it, 
and is a limitation as regards its capacity to ex- 
haust the life of humanity as such. Each State 
is but one State amongst other States, all expres- 
sive of humanity. The ethical life is therefore a 
restricted area of reality, and not an exhaustive 
expression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be- 
yond the State and consider the life of humanity 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical 
life proper to the drama of human history. This 
is inseparable from the course of the world in all 
its aspects. The treatment of States from this 
point of view is undertaken by the more compre- 
^iisive part of Hegers system, the • Fhilosophy of 
History,^ an interpretation of States as realizing 


in various degrees the idea of freedom of will 
embodied in each State. 

7* Hegel’s view of religion. — Religion occupies 
a peculiar position in Hegel’s philosophy. Philo- 
sophy as a whole and in its parts is determined by 
its object ; it always has a definite form of indi- 
viduality to deal with. Reality as the absolutely 
individual whole is the supreme object of philo- 
sopliy ; the evolution of its content is the syste- 
matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
reason-constituted essence of Absolute Spirit. The 
various divUiuns and subdivisions of the phUosophi- 
oal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
as specific individuations of this ultimate reality : 
their content is evolved in detail as * moments ’ or 
the supreme trnth, and thus ^ves rise to the various 
parts of the absolute philosophy, the various 

* philosophical sciences.’ Beyond the one complete 
absolute science and the various subordinate 

* sciences* in that system, beyond reality as a 
whole and reality in its parts, there is nothing for 
philosophy to d^ with. A philosophical science 
18 the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
its funaamental essence or notion ; and the real is 
a whole of parts, a unity of diverse elements. 

Now religion is not an object in the sense of a 
sphere of reality : it is an attitude towards an 
object. The only form of object possible is either 
the A^olute or some specific sphere of the Absolute. 
As Hegel continually asserts, the object of the 
religious attitude is the Absolute in its unity, in 
its completeness, in its ’truth.’ But this reality 
is also the peculiar domain of philosophy, or 
speculative science; and speculation in Hegel’s 
view is alone necessary and sufficient to mve the 
complete truth about the Absolute. Here tiien lies 
an obvious difficulty. It cannot be met by saying 
that the Absolute in philosopliy is not the same as 
the Absolute in religion. The letter, as well as 
the spirit, of Hegel’s system is against such a view : 
the Absolute in philosophy is emphatically identi- 
fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
religion there is not even the semblance of con- 
trast. Nor are there two truths about the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the supreme truth and 
the supreme truth is one. Hegel’s solution of the 
difficulty is found in drawing a distinction between 
the ’form’ in which the Absolute is grasped in 
the case of religion and of philosophy, and the 
‘ content ’ which they both deal with. The * form * 
is different in the two cases, the ’content* is 
precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
m both and in the same sense, viz. as Spirit, self- 
conscious and rational ; and its mode of realization 
is the same, viz. it is ’conscious of itself’ in the 
religious mind as well as in speculative philosophy. 
But the medium through wnich its realization is 
effected, the ’ form ’ in which the ’ content ’ is ex- 
pressed, is in reli^on that of feeling, of sensnons 
intuition, and of signifioant sensuously symbolical 
general ideas, whereas in philosophy the ‘form’ 
IS that of the notion gud notion (as above ex- 
plained, p. 572 ff.). 

This solution, however, only raises a farther 
difficulty. The notion, as we have seen, is the 
final form in which truth appears, and the notion 
alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
truth. Is the ’ form ’ used by religion an approxi- 
mation to the notion, or is it oo-equal in value 
with it for the Absolute which expresses itself in 
the religious life T There is no doubt that Hegel’s 
view is that the religious ‘form* is not in itself 
completely adequate to the essential nature of 
Absolute Spirit, and that the religious * form ’ calls 
for and is compelled by its own ’ dialectic ’ to pass 
to the supreme form in which truth is embodira— 
the * notion.’ Hence it is that on his view philo- 
sophy, and not religion, is the highest expression 
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of self-conscious spirit ; and that speculation is the 
final stage and ‘ crown ’ of the life of spirit. 

It is difficulty to resist drawing an obvious 
inferenoe. If it is possible, as Hegel maintains, to 
convey the truth about the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Absolute, then religion is simply the way 
of error; if, on the other hand, religion is not 
the way of error, the claim of philosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute is 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
itself in the sphere of feeling, intuition, and re- 
presentative ideas, as well as through the notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict- 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey His truth to finite spirit; on 
the latter alternative, religion is necessary and 
philosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self-expression is as needful 
as the other. Either philosophy fulfils a purpose 
altogether different from religion, or else philo- 
sophy is not by itself the highest and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegel’s position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to his 
followers, and led to diametrically opposite in- 
terpretations of the religious significance of his 
doctrine, but it was clearly a source of trouble to 
himself when he came to define the boundaries of 
religion and philosophy. It is easy to see how the 
difiiculty arose. Hegel claims that it is possible 
in virtue of the principle of his system to take up 
a theocentric position, and to express not simply 
what the finite spirit thinks of the Absolute Spirit, 
but how the Absolute Spirit must itself think. 
Thought, in the sense of the * notion,’ is absolute 
thought, thought as it is /or the Absolute. In 
religion and pure speculation we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and for itself and 
how it articulates itself. Religion is the ‘self- 
consciousness of God,* not simply how finite spirit 
is conscious of God, but how the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit : the Absolute 
Spirit ‘ manifests itself * in man, and the manifesta- 
tion does not conceal but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of (;rod to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of Himself to Himself in 
finite spirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as Spinoza maintained that 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ was at once ‘Hod’s 
love of Himself* and ‘man’s love of God.* Simi- 
larly, with the necessary change of |form,’ specula- 
tive philosophy is the ‘self-consciousness of the 
Absomte Spirit,* the notion of Absolute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
the same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in the process, but merely ‘looks 
on* at the process of self-articulation. In the 
result, therefore, the system of notions constitu^ 
ing the substance of the Absolute Reason is the 
thought of God, as He was or is in the beginning 
‘before the creation of nature and finite spirit. 
Self-manifestation in religion, self-articulation m 
speculative science — both proceed from the same 
l^irit ; both are therefore necessary to it, as indeed 
both are commonly considered inevitable in the 
life-history of finite experience. How then can the 
two distinguished ? More especially how c^ 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the ‘notion,* so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of the ‘notion*? How can the 
notion dialectically exhibit the necessity of 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute opyit? 
How can the notion justify by its own procedure 
an ‘inferior* and less adequate expression of the 


nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
notion ? How, in short, can the notion find a place 
within its own form for a non -notional representa- 
tion of the absolute truth ? 

It is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s efforts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
should show considerable vacillation. Thus we 
find at one time art treated as a part of religion, 
at another time religion treated as separate from 
art ; at one time art and religion are distinmiished 
as regards their form of expression, at anotlier the 
form adopted by art is used as a means to give 
substantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and as a vitally necessary moment of expression ; 
at another time religion is treated as a prelude to 
philosophical truth, yielding up its claims to be 
truth when the higher point of view of philosophy 
is reached ; at one time religion is a phase of 
philosophy, at another philosophy is a phase of 
religion, since philosophy is * also the service of 
God*; at one point ‘feeling,’ ‘intuition,’ and 
‘symbolic representation* of God are cancelled 
and superseded in the ‘notion,’ as indeed in a 
sense they must be since they are lower levels of 
conscious life ; at another time these forms are 
treated as individual forms embodying in them- 
selves the notion like any other individual mode 
of reality, and so capable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed in terms of the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment seems almost 
inevitable in a system which claims as philosophy 
to interpret the Divine mind and also to give a 
philosopliical interpretation of a religious, or non- 
philosopliical, apprehension of the same reality, 
which seeks to be a religious philosophy and yet 
to find an independent pace in its scheme for a 
idiilosophical religion, which asserts that the * Logic,* 
or general ground-plan of the system, is ‘theology,* 
and at the same time tries to justify the claims 
of historical theology. Religion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature had to be traced 
to its source in the Absolute. In the religious 
life, finite spirit claims to be in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re- 
quired him to prove that such communion arises 
from the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was thus a stage in the evolution of 
the Absolute Idea as expounded by philosophy. 

Enough has perhaps oeen said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to fit religion into the dia- 
lectical construction of his system cannot be 
regarded as either successful cr logically satis- 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
appears unconvincing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that the Absolute should 
adopt the confessedly imperfect media of * feeling * 
and * symbolic ideas ’ ^ to convey its truth to itsuf 
as it is for finite spirit, when, so to say, it always 
has in its grasp for the same purpose the iierfect 
medium of sell-expression, the ‘ notion.* On the 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consum- 
mation of the religious life which is attained at 
the cost of the intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolute Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religious experience is rooted ; and, 
if the choice has to be made at all, there is little 
doubt that the religious mind, even in the highest 
foi*m of religion, will not regard Ixigic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres- 
sion assumed by religious life in the course of the 

I This symbolio oharaoter of reliffiout Idou it never timn- 
■oended ; It It found in the highett or ‘absolute roligion* at 
well at In tbt * religion of nature.* 
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history of mankind, it seems nothing else than 
grotesque to treat all the creations of tlie religions 
attitude, from the phantoms of primitive fear to 
the aspirations of the saints, as expressions of the 
self-consciousness of God in the soul of man. 
Dialectical necessity of that kind does more than 
justice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
less than justice to the wisdom of God. In the 
history of reli^on, as in history generally, it may 
be true to insist that the * Weltgeschichte ist das 
Wdtgericht* i but a judgment of the world is not 
a justification of it. 

Setting aside, then, the difficulties presented by 
Hegel’s attempt to build religion into the logical 
structure of his system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously afiected 
by its somewhat ai*tificial association with the 
exigencies of his method. Reli^on in his view is 
a conscious relation of finite spirit to the Absolute 
as spirit, and from this fundamental principle 
everything else follows. The relation is double- 
sided, ana is maintained through spiritual activity 
of both the terms involved. God as the supreme 
spiritual unity of man’s world (nature and finite 
spirit) communes with man as spirit, and this 
communion takes the form essentially of ‘mani- 
festation,’ ‘revelation.* The activity of spirit is 
necessarily self -manifestation, manifestation to a 
self, and manifestation of a self. This manifesta- 
tion constitutes the truth, the substance, the 
reality of religion. Being not merely truth about 
God, but truth of God, God as truth, this mani- 
festation is at once God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man’s consciousness of God in himself. 
The truth is one and the same on both sides, and 
both are aware of the same truth. The peculiarity 
of the religious life just consists in this essential 
unity of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, a unity that 
defies separation. The imperturbable ‘certainty* 
in the religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Spirit is the psychological effect of this 
fundamental unity. This certainty is found in 
all religious experience, and is so complete that 
it can and does take the form of mere ‘feeling,* 
as well as the form of thought. Its ‘beliefs’ are 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to the religious consciousness. 

In maintaining this attitude, however, man never 
confuses the position of God in the relation with 
that of man. God is the self -reveal er, man is the 
recipient of the manifestation. Man does not 
create the reality, the truth, revealed to him ; he 
accepts it. His attitude is that of ‘ submission,* 
* worship,* ‘ acquiescence,* ‘ expectancy * ; God’s 
attitude is that of the * all-giver,’ the ‘ all- wise,* 
the * all-powerful,* the ‘ deliverer.’ The immediacy 
of the communion never cancels the distinction of 
the terms related, finite spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Absolute. The union may be efiected 
tnrough any element of nature or finite spirit ; and 
tlie manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of com- 
munication with mans spirit any level or function 
of conscious life, whether in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical. These 
together — the feature of nature or finite spirit by 
wmch God is expressed, and the mode of conscious 
life which constitutes the form of conscious com- 
munion with God—determine the difierent kinds 
of reli^ous attitude which con be assumed, and 
the dinerent types of religions which historically 
appear. Thus God * appears ’ in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganic or organic, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious- 
ness in its purest expression. Similarly God com- 
municates with man^smind through pure feeling, 


through * intuition,’ through symbolic general 
ideas, through the ‘notion’ of reason. And, just 
as it is not the part of nature, or of man’s life as a 
part, that is the objective reality for the religious 
mind, but the one A hsolute Spirit as focused in the 
part, so the mere feeling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a channel of communication with God, 
and indeed as a conscwusly imperfect medium of 
conscious communion, a symbolic language of 
human apprehension, a figurative human sug- 
gestion used to make vivid and personal the con- 
crete consciousness of the Divine presence in man’s 
soul. If the idea used is taken as literal systematic 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
be untrue, but it loses its religious significance : it 
becomes an attempt at speculative impersonal inter- 
pretation, not a channm of spiritual personal com- 
munion.* This can be illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz. the ‘ wrath ’ of God, God 
as ‘Creator,* God as ‘Father,* and even more 
abstract ideas, such as God as * First Cause.* 

In the religious life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by which the com- 
munion is eftectively realized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up, or restored 
when interrupted. In contrast to the way in 
which God is presented to the soul, which Hegel 
describes in one passage as the ‘ theoretical ’ aspect 
of religion, this process of supporting the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
‘ practical * aspect of religion. This practical aspect 
is the cult ; it constitutes an inseparable element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion as 
the idea of God varies. 

The foregoing is in brief Hegel’s general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or another in every religion. It will be seen 
at once that this notion ^ owes quite as much of 
its contents to psychological analysis of religious 
experience as to logical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute Spirit. Still more close is the connexion 
between the history of religion and his ‘ notion ’ of 
religion, when we consider the further development 
of the argument in the ‘ Philosophy of Religion.* 
While no doubt Hegel intendeu to portray the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion in its completeness, the 
evolution owes as much to psychology and history 
as to logic ; and it is not easy to imy which is the 
most important. The notion of religion is realized ; 
i.«., man is conscious of God or God becomes con- 
scious in man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists — sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit. These levels form together a succession of 
stages in the fulfilment of the life of human con- 
sciousness, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute in part the ‘ Phenomenology of Mind.* 
The evolution of the notion of religion follows the 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
consciousness. Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel’s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corresponding to each of these stages in 
the morphological development of consciousness. 
This historical material is drawn from the history 
of mankind in ^neral and the history of religions 
in particular. Each specific religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
by the stage in the evolution of consciousness to 
which it corresponds and at which it is realized. 
Thps the evolution of consciousness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religious experience in 
mankind. By this means Hegel’s development of 

1 This confusion is precisely the source of the ‘ conflict hetweea 
science end religion,* or between philosophy end theology. 
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the notion of religion ifl at once a statement of the 
way in which the notion of religion is giadually 
erolved and exhaustively realized in finite spirit, 
and also a genetically constructed system of the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolvea in its 
concreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc- 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
in human history. It is ‘ logical * in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in the notion from abstract to 
concrete ; it is ‘ historical ’ in the sense that specific 
religions are extracted from human history because 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analysis 
the stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegel’s 
‘ Philosophy of Religion * a plan aidonted which is 
the same in principle as that followen in his ‘His- 
tory of Philosophy,* or again in his * Philosophy 
of History.* Just as the ‘History of Philosophy’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘taking its 
time,* or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in general as human ‘ freedom * in the 
making, so we may describe the history of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out under 
the conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogether in the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cast 
in the mould of history, and bound up with the 
course of time. Hence the evolution of the notion 


of religion must necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical reality. 

We need not trace here in detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various historical religions. 
Sunice it to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to be the religions of Nature, i.e. vuth 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to be those of Greece and Rome ; 
the highest or absolute form of religion to be 
Christianity. The outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to be the philosophical defence of the 
place claimed for Christianity amongst the peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than traces, in such an 
argument, of the spirit of all theodicies. But on 
the first count Hegel claims that to be a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second he does not hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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J. B. Baillie. 

HEINE. — I. Life and writings.— Heine was 
born on the eve of the I9th cent. ; whether the 
year was 1797 or 1799 has been a matter of dis- 
pute which can never be finally settled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by lire. He him- 
self insisted that 13th Dec. 1799 was the correct 
date, and, erroneously regarding Ist Jan. 1800 as 
commencing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19th century. He was lx)m 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran- 
nized Europe was rapidly breaking up and yield- 
ing before the approaching forces of democratic 
freedom. He was a supreme illustration of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in which new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. Diisseldorf was his native place, 
and this circumstance perhaps partially accounts 
for the spell w'hich France cast over him, and for 
his satinc attitude towards the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces during his earliest years. Yet he was in 
a sense without nationality. His parents were 
Jewish. The father, Samson Heine, was easy- 
going and unintellectual, unlike his brother Solo- 
mon, who became one of the richest men in Ger- 
many, but he was fond of art and music, and 
gained the deep afiection of his son ; the mother, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, w^ell-educated, an admirer of 
Goethe and Rousseau, and had the greater influ- 
ence on the mind of Heine. Harry, as he was 
christened, was their eldest child ; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for * in soul he was an early Hebrew ; in 
spirit, an ancient Greek ; in mind a republican ol 
the nineteenth century* (Sharp’s Life^ 12). He 
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was a qnick boy, an onergetlo and appreciative 
lover of books, and he availed himself of oppor- 
tunities for study which were ^ven him by an 
uncle who was a studious physician and minor 
author. 

From his early attempts at verse Heine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Frankfort. After a 
period of business life in Hamburg with his uncle 
Solomon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own account, and the disap^intment of a rejected 
proposal to his cousin Amalie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at Bonn in 1819, his maintenance being 
provided by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 
Gbttingen, and then to Berlin, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1821. Hitherto he 
bad paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in German history, literature, and aesthetics, but 
under Gans he eagerly studied the history and 
theory of jurisprudence, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages. 
Here, also, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into literaiy coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the most emi- 
nent men or letters. He formed a friendship, 
which became very intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and affairs, and well versed in 
literature and philosophy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Gfittingen in 1824 and 
resumed the study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour through the Harz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verse and partly in prose. The journey included 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of his letters to Moser. 

la 1825, with the sole view of being promoted 
to legal office, Heine was baptized into tne Chris- 
tian Church, mucli to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him suspect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after- 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
published his Eeisehilder ^Travel Pictures) in two 
volumes, an autobiographical sketch called Ideen : 
Das Buch Is Grand^ ana more poems. Heine now 
visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. * Send 
a philosopher to London, but on your life not a 
poet,’ he wrote in his Englische fragmerdt. On 
returning to Germany he found that his Reise- 
hUdsr had created a very favourable impression, 
and that the official ban, placed on the books in 
Prussia and North Germany on account of his 
freedom of expression in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served as a valuable 
advertisement. He now confined his attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of an academic position of importance from King 
Ludwig I., who was reorganizing Bavaria. In- 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint- 
ment, he left for a tour in Italy, which supplied 
materials for a further volume of BeisebUder, con- 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
cism, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antagonistic to human liberty. He 
failed to obtain the professorship on which he had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, but was 
interrupted in 1830 by the news of the July 
He volution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
ell'ect of the Revolution in Germany proved dis- 
appointing to the Liberals, he was singled out and 
given the hint that he would be well advised to 
leave Germany. In May 1831 he arrived in Paris. 


He received a generous allowance from his uncle, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
self admitted into circles of celebrities which 
included Mendelssohn, Chopin, Balzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before him- 
self the aim of promoting greater sympathy and 
closer understanding between Germany and France, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thought in Paris. He attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its * Religion 
of Humanity* extremely congenial, and he dedi- 
cated to Enfantin, then head of the school, his 
essay, Eur Gesehichte der Religion und PhilosopAie. 
In its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondea under the title, *De 
I’Allemagne depuis Luther.* Turning to litera- 
ture, he critically described for the French people, 
in Die Romantisehe SchuU, the origins and aims 
of German Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best contributions to literature, but 
they were not very successful when first pub- 
lished. Der Salon f which included Florentinische 
Ndchte), in four volumes, the last of which ap- 
peared in 1840, consisted of ten pictures and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
vaiying greatly in merit. In 1835, however, 
Heine’s works bad been banned in Germany and 
Austria by a decree of the German Parliament, 
along witn all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as *das junge Deutschland.* 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a rigid censor- 
shm. 

Borne time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate shop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings. Legal marriage did not 
follow till some years had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Mathilde 
Mirat if Heine should fall in a duel which fol- 
lowed his personal attack upon the deceased 
Ludwig Bdme, which was resented by one of the 
latter’s admirers. But Mathilde filled a large 
place in Heine’s life, and in his last years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. He 
secretly accepted a small pension from the French 
Government as one of those ‘who had compro- 
mised themselves in the cause of liberty.’ When 
the Government changed on the abdication of 
Louis - Philippe and, the pension being discon- 
tinued, the names of the beneficiaries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly charged him with bartering his patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cousin Karl refused to continue the annual 
allowance of 4000 francs which bis uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife with him, in 
order to persuade his uncle to continue the allow- 
ance to his wife after his death. This blow, 
mitigated though it was two years later by the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him that a 
disease which had for some time threatened him 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gave him all the 
appearance of a dying man ; and, though he lived 
for two years, with his mind undimmed and his 
keen critical interest unimpaired, he endured 
intense agony as he lay on a pile of mattresses — 
his mattress grave he called it — and needed all 
the soothing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for his 
wife’s future, and the difficulty of concealing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmed 
his eager spirit ; his literary work maintained its 
virility, though it was necessarily less constant 
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fie died on 16th Feb. 1856, and was buried silently 
in Montmartre. 

The character of Heine defies analysis. Of him- 
self he said : * I am a Jew, I am a Christian ; I am 
tragedy, I am comedj ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; an 
adorer of despotism in Napoleon, an admirer of 
communism in Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a 
beast, a devil, a god.* His friend Gdrard de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by-play by saying that 
he was *at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
fidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrical and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im- 
passioned and reserved, spirituel et pittoresque^ an 
ancient and a moderner, moyen^Age et revolution- \ 
naire,* His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
poetry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic- 
tion of the spiritual. * I am positive 1 have a 
soul,’ he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap- 
proval. Matthew Ammd it is who has best defined 
the master of irony (in Heine^s Grave ) : 

* The Spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 

Their vaunts, their feats — let a sardonic smllo. 

For one short moment, wander o’er his lips. 

That smtU was Heins ) * 

We are here concerned with Heine not as a poet 
but as a personality who left a marked impression 
on the rmigiouB life and political practice of his 
age. As such, if we take Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to us than to the 
purely literary critic. He says : 

* Poetry, however much I love her, was to me but a divine 
play-thing, or a consecrated means for a heavenly end. I have 
never attached great value to a poet’s fame, and whether tny 
■onp be praised or blamed, that troubles me little. But a sword 
■hall ye lay inion my comn, for I was a brave soldier in the war 
of the liberation of humanity ’ (Faust, Heine’s Proses p. xlvi). 

3 . Religious interests.— Kingsley once referred 
to Heine as *a bad man, my dear, a bad man’; 
and Carlyle spoke of him as ‘ that poor blackguard 
Heine.’ True, he hated priestcraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence ‘State- 
Religion, that monster born of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sincere religion. * I may not be over 
partial to anthropomorphism, but I believe in the 
Glory of God.’ In his last will he humbly asks 
pardon of God and men for any offences against 
good manners or morals in his writings. 

Despite all the attempts to attribute to cynical irony his 
allusions to the matter, it remains true that in his later days 
he became aware of a ‘heavenly homesickness.’ He himself 
has something to say of this in his preface to the second German 
edition of Religion und Philosophic (18.'i2) : ‘ In my latest book, 
Romanoero^ I have explained the transformation whi<'h took 
place within me regarding sacred things. Since its publication 
many inquiries have been mode as to the manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. Pious souls, thirsting after a 
miracle, have desired to know whether, like Saul on his way to 
Damascus, 1 had seen a light from heaven ; or whether, like 
Balaam, the son of Beor, I was riding on a restive ass that 
suddenly opened its mouth and began to speak as a man. No, 
ye credulous believers, I never Journeyed to Damascus; nor 
have 1 ever seen an ass, at least any four-footed one, which 
spake as a man, though I have often enough met men who, 
whenever they opened their mouths, spake as asses. In truto, 
it was neither a vision, nor a seraphic revelation, nor a voice 
from heaven, nor any strange dream or other mystery that 
Imught me Into the way of salvation, and I owe my convereion 
•Imply to the reading of a book. A book? Yes, and it is an 
old, homely-looking book, modest as nature and uacurol as it 
is ; a book that has a work-a-day and unassuming look, like the 
sun that warms us, like the bread that nourishes us ; a book 
that seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads dally in it with dw, trembling 
lips, and spectacles on her nose. And the book is called quite 
■hortly— the Book, the Bible. Rightly do men also it the 
Holy Scriptures ; for he that has lost God can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known God It 
•ends forth the breath of the Divine Word.’ 

In his Essay on Religion und Philosophie in 
DeutscfUand-^the first eilition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine wm in the fiUl 
vigour of early manhood — it is his aim * to wplain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it became Protestant- 
ism, and how German Philosophy is the offspring 


of Protestantism.* The Christian idea he takes to 
be the eternal conflict of the perverse Satan and 
the good Christ, of the body and the soul. He 
looks forward to a day in which happier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when thinking of their poor 
ancestors, whose lives were spent in melancholy 
self-mortification. But he declares that Chris- 
tianity has been a blessing for suffering humanity 
during eighteen centuries; ‘it has been provi- 
dential, divine, holy.* 

* AB that it has done in th« interests of civilisation, curbing 
the strong and strengthening the weak, binding together the 
nalioi'i* through a oommon sympathy and a common tongue, 
and all else that its apologists have urged in its praise— all this 
has been as nothing coiupared with that great consolation it 
has bestowed on man. Eternal praise is oiie to the symbol of 
that Suffering God, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
crucified Christ, whose blood was as a healing balm that flowed 
into the wounds of humanity. . . . The whole system of syr.ibol- 
isin imposed on the art and life of the Middle Ages must awaken 
the admiration of poets in all times.* 

He deals in an illuminating way with the real 
significance of the Reformation in Germany, It 
was not merely a war against Roman Catholicism, 
and its motive was essentially dill'erent from that 
of the conilict in France. In Germany the Re- 
formation was a war begun by Spiritualism when 
it was perceived that Roman Catholicism possessed 
merely the title of authority and ruled only de Jure, 
whilst Sensualism, by means of a long-established 
fraud, was exercising actual sovereignty and ruled 
de facto. The retailers of indulgences were expelled, 
and a Puritanism utterly hostile to the pleasures 
of the senses swept over the land. In France, 
however, the conilict of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was opened by Sensualism ‘when, though de facto 
sovereign, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided us illegitimate by a Spiritualism that 
existed only de jure. In Gennany the conflict 
took place m theological discussion ; in France it 
proceeded in wanton jests and merry satire.’ This 
statement as to the Reformation in Germany 
apiilies only to the commencement of the conflict ; 
for, when Spiritualism had made its breach in the 
edifice of the Cliurch, Germany became the arena 
of combatants intoxicated with liberty. Heine’s 
irony is often delicious and salutary. After 
declaring that, since the great progress of the 
natural sciences, miracles have ceased, he proceeds : 

* Perhaps the new religions that God may henceforth establish 
on earth are to be based solely on reason, which indeed will 
be much more reasonable. At least in the case of Saint- 
Simonianism, which is the newest religion, no miracle has 
occurred, with this exception, perhaps, that an old tailor’s bill 
owing by Saint-Simon himself was paid by his disciples ten yean 
after his death. Young grocers were amosed at such super- 
natural testimony, but me tailors began at once to believe.* 

In the second part of the book, Heine deals with 
the philosophical revolution which, as the offspring 
of the religious revolution, is nothing else than the 
last consequences of Protestantism. While he haa 
in his first part spoken of Spiritualism and Sensual- 
ism — regarded as the rival social systems — he now 
refers to Idealism and Materialism, taking account 
of the corresponding philosophical systems. He 
refers to his own religious convictions as embody- 
ing * not indeed the dogmatism, but the spirit of 
Protestantism.* 

The French edition amplifiee this statement: ‘Protestantism 
was for me more than a religion, it was a mission ; and for 
fourteen vears I have been fighting In its interests aninst the 
machinations of the German Jesuits. My sympathy for dogma 
has, it Is true, of late become extinguished, and ! have frankly 
declared in my writings that my wtiole Protestantism consists 
In the fact that I was iuscrihed ae an evangelical Ohristian in 
the church registers of the Lutheran communion. But a secret 
predilection for the cause In which we have formerly fought 
and suffered always continues to nestle in our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
Protestantism * (JSsL and Phil, in Oermanp, tr. J. Sno^rasa, 
p. 89 . 

Heine at one point becomes enthusiastic in 
proclaiming the tneoretical overthrow of Deism 
and the lise of Pantheism among all Germany’s 
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greatest thinkers and best artists. Germany has 
outgrown Deism ; Pantheism is her open secret. 
Deism is the religion for slaves, for children, for 
Genevese, for watchmakers. KanPs Crili^ue of 
Pure Reason is the sword that slew Deism in 
Germany. But in the preface to the second 
German edition of Religion und Philosophies Heine 
exercises * the inalienaole right of openly acknow- 
ledging his error.’ He confesses that everything 
in this hook referring to the existence of Gisi is as 
false as it is ill-advised. 

* No, it is not true that the Oritique of Reason, whioh has 
destroyed the arguments for the existence of Qod, familiar to 
mankind since the time of Anselm of Canterbury, has likewise 
made an end of God Himself. . . . The fine-spun Berlin dialectic 
is in(»pable of enticing a dog from the fireside, it has not the 
power to kill a oat, much less a Qod.* 

The Roniantische Schule^ which also first ap- 
peared in French, contains many interesting nas- 
sages more relevant to our Interest in Heine tnan 
to that of the literary critic. Not denying that 
Christian-Catholic discipline, as a wholesome re- 
action against the colossal materialism of the 
Roman Empire, conferred benefits on Europe — 
a hunger-cure he calls it—he sees in it the origin 
of a wide-spread hypocrisy ; men praised what had 
become but a pretence of asceticism. This dis- 
cipline had taught the renunciation of all worldly 
leasures, branding as sin the most innocent grati- 
cation of the senses ; Heine would now replace it 
by a vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 

* rehabilitation of the flesh.’ The book abounds 
in acute analyses of the relatitjns between German 
literature on the one hand and Homan Catholicism 
and Protestantism on the other. 

* Alas ! we must confess that Pantheism has often led men 
into indiffereiitism. They reasoned thus : If everything is God, 
if everything is divine, then it is indifferent whether man occu- 
pies himself with clouds or ancient gems, with folk-songs or the 
anatom}’ of apes, with real human beings or play-actors. But 
that is lust the mistake. Everything is not Ucxl, but God is 
everything. He does not manifest Himself equally in all things, 
but He shows Himself in different degrees according to the 
various matters. Everything bears within itself an impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of divinity, and that is the great 
law of progress throughout all nature. The recognition of this 
law, which has been most profoundly revealed bv the disciples 
of St. Simon, now makes pantheism a cosmic, universal theory, 
which not only does not lead to indilTerentism, but, on the con- 
trary, induces the most self-sacrificing endeavours. No, God 
does not manifest Himself in all things equally, as Wolfgang 
Goethe believed, who through such a belief became an in- 
differentist, and, instead of devoting himself to the highest 
interests of humanity, occupied himself with art. anatomy, 
theories of colour, botanical studies, and observations of the 
douds. No, God is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others. He lives in motion, in action, in time. His 
holy breath is wafted through tfie pages of iiistory, which is 
God's true book of record ' (Heine’s Prou Writings, ed. H. H. 
Ellis, 108 f.). 

The subject of Goethe’s Faust [Der Doktor 
Faust: ein Tanzpoem) gives Heine an opjwrtunity 
for preaching the gospel of his own earlier life — 

* the rehabilitation of the flesh.’ 

* Knowledge, science, the conqirehension of nature through 
reason, eventually gives us the enjoyment of which faith, that 
is. Catholic Christianity, has so long defrauded us ; we now 
recognize the truth that mankind is destined to an earthly as 
well as to a heavenly equality. The political brotherhood whioh 
ph*'osophy inculcates Is more beneficial to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, for which we are indebted to Christianity. 

. . . The German people had, for a long time, felt a profound 
presentiment of this, for the Germans themselves are that 
learned Doctor Faust ; they themselves are that spirltui^st, 
who, having at last comprehended the tnadequateness of the 
spiritual life alone, reinstates the flesh in its rights. But still 
biased by the symbolism of Catholic poetry, in which God Is 
pictured as the representative of the spirit, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, the rehabilitation of the flesh was characterized as 
an apostasy from God, and a compact with the devil. But some 
time must vet elimse ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem will be fulfilled as regards the German people, and the 
spirit itself, comprehending the usurpation of siiiritualism, 
become the champion of the rights of the flesh. That will be 
the Revolution, the great daughter of the Reformation * <X>ie 
mmantiache SchuUs bk. i. ; Leland, v. SOflt.). 

3 . Political aims and influence* — Heme’s aims 
in his political journalism and in his personal 
influence are plamly expressed in his will; ‘La 


grande aflfaire de ma vie 6 tait de travail ler A Teu- 
tente cordiale entre TAlIeniagne et la France, et 
k d^jouer les artifices des ennemis de la d^ino- 
cratie, qui exploitent k ieur profit les pr^jugAs et 
les animosit^s interuationales.’ The re.sult at 
which he aimed was not the forced equality de- 
sired in France ‘ by the decapitation of tlie tallest 
stalks,’ but active freedom. The Koiiian tic School 
rested on tlie foundation of an active slavery; 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom. 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active free- 
dom, of emancipation — 

Emancipation * not only of Iriihmen, Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West liidiau blacks, and such like oppressed peoples, but the 
emancipation of the whole world, especially of Europe, which 
has attained its majority, and is now breaking loose from the 
iron leading-strings of Privilege, of Aristocracy ’ (cf. L. A. 
Montefiore, in Fortnightly RemeWs new set., xxii. [1877] 888). 

Cosmopolitan Heine was, but patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations ; he 
could not, however, view patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial suspicion and international 
hatred. He was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ‘ boasts a lan- 
guage universally intelligible. The alphabet of 
this international dialect is simple as hunger, 
envy, and death ; it is readily learned, and will 
develop into a world-revolution, the great struggle 
between the possessionless and the oligarchies of 
possession.’ His treatment of political questions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits. His critical perspicacity is most sure 
when his wit is most sharp. Much of his self- 
contradiction, which is, after all, but the outward 
aspect of this rare combination, springs from the 
circumstance that he was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant rumblings of 
a fast-approach iiig storm. ‘ The world- wide con- 
flict between the powers that be and those that 
are to be’ awakened a conflict within himself 
wliicdi found expression when he came into contact 
in Paris with the school of Saint-Simon. 

* Yea ! I declare it with full conviction : our descendantB will 
be a happier and fairer race than we are. For I believe in pro- 
gress; I believe that happiness is the goal of humanity. . . . 
Even here on earth I would strive, through the blessings of free 
}>oltticaI and industrial Institutions, to bring about that reign 
of felicity which, in the opinion of the pious, is to be postponed 
till heaven is reached after the day of judgment.’ 

Much credit that belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and incisive expression is given 
to men of action. The latter are ‘nothing but 
unconscious hod-men of the men of thought who, 
often in humblest stillness,’ have appointed them 
their inevitable task. Heine has appointed to 
modem Europe, and to Germany in particular, 
several ‘inevitable tasks.’ Among the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he cherished and fear- 
lessly advocated are the greater freedom of poli- 
tical expression and action, through parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the religi- 
ous emancipation, and the national unity which 
Germany to-day enjoys. 
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HELL. — See Cosmogony, Stave of the Dead. 


HEMACHANDRA. — A prominent Jain author 
of the Svetambaras who is popularly called ‘the 
Omniscient one of the Iron Age’ {Kalikdlaaar- 
vajna). He is famous in the history of his sect 
because he induced Jayasiiiilia Siddhar&ja, one of 
the most powerful kings of Gujarat (A.D. 1094- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor Kumarapala, the consequence being 
that Gujarat has ever since been a stronghold of 
Jainism. Bom in Dhandhflka, Abmadabad col* 
lectorate, in 1088 or 1089, he early became a Jain 
novice under Devachandra, and was ordained as 
8vri in 1110. For the greater part of his life he 
lived in Anhilvad Patan, the capital of Gujarat. 
There he won the king’s favour in 1126, and be- 
came an influential person at court, especially 
after the conversion of Kumarapala. Through his 
exertions the ethical ideals of Jainism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of politics 
{nltUdstrd) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of his time, 
and wrote the Arhannltit or Jain Politics. 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In his litera^ activity also he seems to have 
had practical aims in view. He jirovided his sect 
with text- books of the principal Indian sciences, 
so that the Jains were enabled to compete success- 
fully with their Brahnianical rivals. He wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit Grammar (the 
latter ed. and tr. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries {^AhJddhanavliintdmani and 
Anekdrtlmkoha^ ed. respectively by Bolitlingk and 
Rieu, St. Petersburg, 1847, and by Zacnariae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictionary of peculiar Prakrit 
idioms {DeHnamamdld, ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 
manuals of Poetics and Metrics, an exposition of 
ethics and asceticism (Yoga,^dstra, ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by E. Windisch, ZDMG xxviii. 
[1874] 185-262), a work on Philosophy {Pramd- 
7 mchintdmani)y and a number of minor treatises. 
In addition, he composed detailed commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated his theo- 
retical rules in two poems, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called Dvyd&raya Kdtrya. He 
also composed a long epic poem in Sanskrit, the 
Triqa^tUaldkapuru^ackarita, in which he sets 
forth the mytnical and legendary history of the 
world as conceived by the Jains. 

Hemachandra has a very extensive, and at the 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with great 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lies 
in encyclopedical work rather than in original 
researen, but the enormous mass of varied infor- 
mation which he gathered from original sources, 
mostly lost to us, makes his works an inestimable 
mine tor philological and historical research. 


LrmiATURB.— G. BCLhler, * Gbar das Leben des JainarMdnohes 
Hemachandra, des Schulers des Devachandra aus der VaJ^ 
DWAW, philo8..hi8tor. aosse, Vienna, 1889; T. 
Zachariaa, Die ind. WMderbiieher (^QIAP 1. 8b [1897]), 

pp. 80 - 85 . Hermann Jacobi. 


HENOTHEISM.— See Monotheism. 


HERACLITU S. — x. Life. — ^The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Bloson, and was de- 
scended from the most aristocratic family in 
Ephesus. In his family the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced back to Androclus the son of 
Codrus, continued in the priestly rank of the basi- 
leus ; the oiiice of priest to the Eleusinian Demeter 
was also connected with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankomas to abdicate 
his rule, and returned a point-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is certain 
that he was dissatisfied w ith the democratic govern- 
ment in liis native city, and that he violently 
attacked his countrymen on account of their moral 
(fr. ]25a [Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 

i.^ 102]) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the banishment of his friend 
Hermodorus, whom later wnters have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the Hermodorus who had 
a share in the Decemviral legislation of the 
Romans (460 B.C.). Ancient chronology gives 01. 
69 (504-501 B.c.) as the period when he 'nourished, 
which seems to depend on his traditional con- 
nexion with Darius. He is said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his w-ritin^s. For, on the 
one hand, he rejects the multifarious learning of 
his Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Hecatffius, wno were all at the height of their 
influence when the 6th cent, was passing into the 
5th ; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest opponent, Parmenides. Now, smee the 
latter, as most modern scholars agree, clearly com- 
bats the antithetical method of Heraclitus in his 
verses (fr. 6, 6-9 [ Forsok. i.* 153]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be fixed somewhere 
about 480 B.C., it follows that the work of Hera- 
clitus should be dated about 490 B.C. The obvious 
parody of the Heraclitic philosophy in Epichamms 
(fr. 2 [Forsok. i.’ 118]) is of no use as a clue to his 
date, as under the name of the latter were col- 
lected not only later forgeries, but also old Sicilian 
comedies of different periods, 

2. Writings. — Heraclitus’s work, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is com- 
posed in the Ionic dialect, and is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its aphoristic form is bor- 
row^ed from the Gnomic writings which were 
widely circulated in the 6th cent., and which, 
composed i)artly in poetry and partly in prose 
(e.ff. the sayings of the Seven Sages), gave pithy 
exjjression to their experience of life. 

in Heraclitus there is added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from his tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in- 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religious 
poetry (oracular and prophetic) of the 6tli century. 
There is, lastly, a moefem regard for rhetorical 
effect in the antithetic form of composition, which 
shows itself also in his contemporary Simonides, 
and was further developed in the writings of the 
Sophists. The division of his work into three 
books, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later recensions, or gives the main 
heads of his philosophy. In the time of Hera- 
clitus hooks were neither divided into chapters nor 
possessed titles. His successors referred to hia 
work, as they did to those of all the pre-Socratio 
philosophers, under the title ‘ Concerning Nature.* 

3. Philosophy. — Heraclitus is the profoundest 
thinker before Plato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and Christianity has prevailed over other 
systems. It is to the profundity of his thoughts 
tnat the misunderstanding of them is due, both 
in his own times and later, down to the present 
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day. The positive character of 19th cent, thought 
especially has shown itself incapable of grasping 
the daring transcendency of his view of the Cosmos. 
At the very beginning of his work (fr, 1), Hera> 
olitos complains, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of his revelation, men make themselves in- 
sensible, both before and after hearing it, to the 
apprehension of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo- 
tent, invisible, spiritual Power which with the 
swiftness and force of lightning rules the world, 
the inner world of man as the outer world of 
nature, from one end to the other. The philo- 
sophers system has a * husk ’ and a * kernel.’ In 
the * husk ’ he condescends to depict the world, as 
men are wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he portrays the mut- 
able, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. He rejects the polymathy of his con- 
temporaries, t.c. the conclusions of the Milesian 
physicists and mathematicians since Thales, which 
were deepened and expanded by Xenophanes and 
Pythagoras ; for they led to a knowledge of contra- 
dictory details, not to a homogeneous conception 
of the world. 

Therefore he demands, in place of the method 
of natural science and mathematics prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
without but from within, not from Nature but 
from the soul of man. * I have inquired of myself* 
(fr. 101) — ‘To all men it is mven to know them- 
selves, and to direct their thoughts accordingly* 
(fr. 116). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to obey the Delphic pre- 
cept TydOi aeavrdy. Both Socrates and Hera- 
clitus turned away from the superficial interore- 
tation of Nature represented by ^e lonians. But, 
while ethical problems chiefly attracted Socrates, 
the more comprehensive mind of the Ephesian 
directed itself vigorously to metapliysics, to * the 
Invisible,* which represents the kernel of his philo- 
sophy. ‘Wisdom consists in one duty and only 
one — to understand the Intelligence (yvihixn) which 
governs all things * (fr. 41). ‘ Of what profit to men 
IS the knowledge of Nature ? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish-heap poured out at random* 
(fr. 124). Time, which drives onward evenrthing 
earthly in ceaseless change, is ‘ like a child who 
plays at draughts and moves them hither and 
thither— a child’s government ’ (fr. 62). 

The philosophers business, therefore, is to dis- 
cern the Eternal. P'or ‘the human mind (^^oj, 
».e. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no clear understanding or 
aims, but the Divine has’ (fr. 78). Inasmuch as 
Heraclitus is the first thinker to grasp the idea 
of the transcendental, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, and Plato, the founder of Idealism in 
philosophy. He is himself conscious of the far- 
reaching i mportance of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Positivists cannot under- 
stand) : * None of all those whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some- 
thing separated {Ktx^fuaiUvov) from all* (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom {rb ffo<p6y) is he explains (fr. 
32) ; ‘ One, the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet 
again does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus * 
(fr. 32). The new concept may be called by the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the latter 
carries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heraclitic sense. On the other hand, to think of 
the Homeric Zeus in this connexion is blasphemy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of the thoroughgoing religions reformation of the 
6th cent., which is represented by the names 
Xenonhanes, Pythagoras, Orphicism, the tradi- 
tional conception of religion can no longer be 
maintained. 

But, while poets like Pindar and iEschylus, 


imbued with that spirit of reform, tacitly intro- 
duce the new conception of Zeus into the ancient 
popular legends, contemporary philoso{)hers like 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus set themselves dead 
against popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 
Heraclitus scornfully attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Epos (fr. 42). But he 
also attacks the pietism of the Mysteries which 
had sprung up luxuriantly in the 6th centui^. 
The cult of Dionysus and of Demeter, with its 
ceremonial purification and coarse symbolism, is 
utterly repugnant to him (fr. 5, 14). It is, there- 
fore, quite credible that, as reported (Vorsok, i.’ 
68, ^), he resigned his hereditary office of King- 
riest, or hasiUus^ after his breach with the ortho- 
ox religion. He went even so far as to reject 
prayer sdtogether, as something childish — a step 
which no Greek philosopher after him ventured to 
take. ‘ They pray to the images of the gods, as 
though they wished to converse with buildings; 
just l^cause they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and supernal powers ’ (fr. 6). 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently in his work, are not to be interpreted in 
the popular religious sense, but as symbols of the 
higher idea of the divine nature, of which he is 
full. His eternal and universal God is not confined 
to temples or temple-rites, but is omnipresent. 
‘How can one escape that which never goes 
down?’ (fr. 16). His notion of God also is not 
split up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
less individual deities, * He who perceives the law 
of the world, the Logos, must confess that all 
things form one unity ’ (fr. 50). This universal 
spirit ‘unites contticting opposites, just as one 
harmony is formed from various tones’ (fr. 8). 
Here he expresses his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to the Pythagorean school. He 
speaks still more clearly in fr. 67 : ‘ God is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
plenty and want.’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel- 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
divine Logos by a hylozoistic figure especially con- 
enial to the science of his time. As Jeremiah 
ad said a hundred years earlier ( Jer 23^), ' Is not 
my word as a fire ? saith the Lord,’ so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr, 30) : ‘ This system of the 
world {Kbfffioi), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and shall be an ever-living fire, kindled in 
due measure, and in due measure extinguished.’ 
This conception of ‘the due measure’ is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modem 
physical theory assumes that difierent forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) ore 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the invariable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind (e.o. heat) disappears as force of another 
kind (e.^. mectricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar manner Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. J ust as our modem physicists assume 
the sether as a common substratum whence forces 
roceed, so Heraclitus speaks of the divine cosmic 
re which is always oonnned within the same limits. 
‘ The sun will not overstep his bounds ; for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6), he observes his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always take place in fixed proportions. At first 
the eetherial vapour is condensed into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth is precipitated. This 
is * the way down.’ In the same proportion the 
transformations of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliquesoes into 
water at a time of deluge, water exhales skyward 
as mtherial vapour. 
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Of conrse the oeriods occupied by these changes 
are not always alike. On the contrary, the great 
pendnlnm describes smaller and greater arcs. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great oosmie periods between a general flo^ and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Opposites must always 
be resolved into * the invisude harmony ’ (fr. 54). 
All that men can see is the war between them. 
Thus with Heraclitus war is Hhe father of all 
things ’ (fr. 53), and the one thing tdear and worth 
taking into account is change. He never becomes 
tired of illustrating this popular way of conceiving 
the flux of things by ever fresh examples. *To 
him who enters the same river, other and still 
other waters flow’ (fr. 12). *One cannot twice 
descend into the same river* (fr. 91). *lnto the 
same river we descend, and we do not descend ; we 
are, and we are not* (fr. 49 A). 

So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitic system appears broken up into the bril> 
Itant colour-play of relativism, the prismatic am- 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism {xaMurpoTot 
iipfUiwlrj, fr. 51) which threatens to turn into nihil- 
ism. * Sea- water is veiy pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly* (fr. 61). Of 
course, in the empirical region of sense-perception 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con- 
trary, in the realm of pure thought the Absolute 
is enthroned. *To Gem all things are beautiful 
and right and good ; but men suppose that some 
are riglit nnd otliers wrong * (fr. 102). 

Thus Heraclitus compreliends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, noumena and phenotnenat truth 
and illusion (dXiJdeta, iS6^a), in his system. The sad 
fact with both is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended their illusion better than their truth. 
But so it fares with all prophets. 

It is neciessary, after the monistic doctrine of the 
Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his 
system, to expound briefly how Heraclitus applies 
his theory, in itsmetaphysical and material aspects, 
to the doctrine of man’s constitution. 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pr^ 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy had 
but little concerned itself, is of cardinal import- 
ance to the prophet of the creain-dv. At first, 
indeed, it seems a very materialistic view that the 
soul should be involved in the elemental changes 
of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ bor 
the soul it is death to oecome water, and for water 
it is death to become earth. But from earth comes 
water ; and from water, soul * (fr. 36). . 

As might be expected, the acme of human exist- 
ence is identical with the physical fire-sether. As 
fire descends, the soul passes through the inter- 
mediate stage of water into earth, i.6. into flesli, 
and thU way signifies joy and life. 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus s dropsy) and 
from thence returns to the cosmic 
takes place. ‘ For souls it is joy or 
come wet ’ (fr. 77 A). Thus, just ns in the Orphic- 
Christian theory, soul and body are already con- 
eSved of as contraries, which stand m direct op- 
B^tion to each other. ‘We live in the death of 
SSSs, and again they (is. souls) live in our death 

(fr. 77 B) 

But ne 

oosm is a compicw — r ■ * 

fire possible. In the Lo 

mtherial fire is preserved ,0 X 

L 14 * scintillam stellans essentue ; Vor8o/c,lz A, 
15 D 74) and the freer from m^oistnre this m- 
gr^ent is kept, the wiser and the better is the 
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man. * The dry beam is the wisest and best soul * 
(fir. 118). Of coarse, this divine spark is identical 
in essence with the God who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logoa 
*The limits of the soul thou oanst not discover, 
though thou shouldest traverse every way ; so pro- 
foundly is it rooted in the Logros * (fr. 45). 

This identification of the spiritual and essential 
characteristic of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name IjOot) with the essence 
of Deity interprets for us the fine saying of Hera- 
clitutt, * A man’s character is his dmmon^ (fr. 119) 


~a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander. 
Therefore it follows tnat man’s happiness cannot 
consist in sensual enj'oyment. * Oxen are happy 
when they have peas to eat * (fr, 4). ‘ For the best 
men choose one thing above all else ; immortal 
glo^ above transient things. But the masses 
stun themselves like cattle ’ (fr, 29). ‘ To the soul,* 
on the contrary, ' belongs the self • multiplying 
Logos’ (fr. 116). The Logos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone ; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmic law, 
which energizes and controls everything. * There- 
fore it is a duty to follow the common law. But 
although the Logos is common to all, the majori^ 
of people live as though they had an understand- 
ing of their own* (fr. 2). ‘All human laws are 
dependent upon one divine law. For this rules as 
far as it wills, and suffices for all, and overcomes 
all’(fr. 114). _ . , 

Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
closely connected with metaphysics. The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individual. Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremely rare. That 
is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Ephesus : 

‘ One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 
the best* (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 
way in which Heraclitus undertakes to remodel 
the Greek belief ia immortality. ‘ Gods and men 
honour those who have fallen in war* (fr. 24). 
This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap- 
plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logos. The 
body, as such, deserves no honour. * Corpses 
should be thrown away sooner than excrement* 
(fr. 96). But just in proportion to the degree of 
purity with which a man has guarded and intensi- 
fied the inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 
at the same time the greater is the prize 
This seems to be the meaning of the saying m fr. 25 
which has been tom from its context : ‘ Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,* for ‘man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead* (fr. 26). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fechner, whose ‘ panpsychism * contains mu^ 
Heraclitic doctrine; ‘At the moment of death, 
when everlasting night seals up the eye of mans 
body, the dawn awakens in his spirit. Then the 
focal centre of the inner man will blaze out to a 
sun which will illuminate all that is spiritual m 
him, and at the same time, like an inner eye, Iwk 
through things with unearthly clearness {Leben 
naeh dtm ToSs*, Leipzig, 1866, p. 42). So Hera- 
olituB also appears to have conceived of the new 
light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
after the death of the body. ‘ There awaits men 
after death what they neither hope nmr think 
(fr, 27). Thus, starting from an idea of Hesiod, 
he suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
spirit from the night of death, who now, as he 
believes, lead a higher life as ‘watchers of the 
living and the dead’ (fr. 63). In this sense he 
could say, with antithetical point : ' Immortals 
become mortals, and mortals immortals* (fr. 62). 
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For there awaits the spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from setheriiu heights, and appears 
doomed to mortali^ in an earthly frame, an ascen- 
sion after death. This doctrine reminds us of the 
rophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 
toic doctrine of continued existence for the virtu- 
ous. Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the * Great Year ’ of 
30 X 360 years has completed its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 

* For the fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them ’ (fr. 66). 

This doctrine of the Mast things* has been 
doubted, because, at the arrival of this dita irast 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disappears. This is wrong, however ; for 
this moment, when everything melts in the uni- 
versal c(inflagration (i.s. when God ceases to work), 
is only the extreme point to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or rather a universal 
torpor, corresponds. That a final amalgamation 
of the other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of his doctrine which we 
possess, and probably was not taught by Heraclitus 
nimself, is shown by the fact that the form of the 
fire is conceived of as the normal and primitive 
one, so that the end of the Cosmos, like the be- 
ginning, is linked on to the primordial principle. 

* For in rotation the beginning and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4. Posthumous influence. — Heraclitus, one of 
the most original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiquity, has had a powerful influence on all 
succeeding times, from Alcmseon and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri- 
pides, and the authors of the Corpua Hippo- 
craticum, to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
his philosophy conquered the cultured Greek and 
Roman world. Especially important is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
Johannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria ana Hippolytus). 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par- 
ticular, the latter especially in the aphoristic form 
of his writing, show the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 

Litbraturb. — 1. Editions. — HeraelitireHquicB^ By water, Oxf. 
1877 [the most complete collection of the fragments] ; H. 
Diels, Herakleitoa von Ephesoft^ [Greek and German], Berlin, 
1909, also Eragtnente der Voraokratiker [Greek and German], 
i.>, Berlin, 19 iz, pp. 67-118 (ch. 12) [quotations are made from 
this collection]. 

II. System of Heraclitvsi F. Lassalle, Di* PhUo». 
HerakUsitoit deg Dwiklen v. Epkegog, 2 vols., Berlin, 1858 ; P. 
Schuster, ' Heraklit von Aeta Soe. philol.. 

lil. (Leipadj^, 1873) ; E. Zeller, Philog, der ChHechen^ 1.®, do. 
1892, pp. 623-760 Burnet, Early Greek PhUoe,^, London, 
1908, pp. 129-179; T. Gomperz, Oriech. Denker^, Leipzig, 1911 
(tr. of ist ed. by Magnus, London, 1901], i. 49. 
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HERDER.—!. Life and times.— The century 
of enlightenment, the century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
re-enacted that turning of thought towards its 
own nature, that desertion of metaphysical subtle- 
ties, that development of empirical interest in 
human life and enthusiastic discussion of the 
problems of society, which characterized the Greek 
Sophistic movement. But, whilst in England the 
current of thought lost itself in the stagnant back- 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the motive power of political 
agitation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influences. In tne interests of 
individual culture, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
an<l Wolff were carried into the realms of psycho- 


logy, epistemology, morality, political science, and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re- vitalized, 
Lessing (a.v.) and Herder were the heralds who 
announced these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was bom at'Mohr- 
nngen. East Pmssia, on 24th Aue. 1744, the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex- 
ton and master of a small school, was an earneet, 
strict, upright man of uiidoubting piet3\ Plerder*s 

g aternal grandfather had been an immigrant from 
ilesia, a refugee from Roman Catholic rule, and 
it was no doubt from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy. Herder 
was ' always grave and always alone * ; he never 
enjoyed very good health, suffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. He became even 
more quiet and shy during his school-years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the house of a young pastor, Trescho by 
name, who was blind to the lioy’s ability and un- 
sympathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career — a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression— Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Kfinigsberg. He 
welcomed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and measage-boy to a man whom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in the 
hospital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the help of a few friends and his own earnings he 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Tresclio to a 
Kdnigsberg publislier, who had recognized its 
merit and taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical inquiry and read widely; Plato, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
^jecial care and enthusiasm. But a greater in- 
ifiience on his mind was the friendship of J. G. 
Haniann, who aroused in him a deep a]>preciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con- 
tributed poems and reviews to the Konigsberger 
Zeitung. Then we And him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as ‘additional curate*; while he was there, in 
1767, he published Fragments uher die neuere 
deutscAe Ltteratur, which rapidly reached a wide 
and sympathetic public ana attracted Lessing’s 
attention. Various writings followed, but their 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certaiu experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in diflerent coun- 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, but 
his Intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an inaependent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of LUbeck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became^ betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1770- 
1771, he was in close contact at Btrassburg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in the exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
up between the two is of great importance for 
the history of German literature, for Goethe fre- 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite Ian* 
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giiage» that a great change passed over him during 
those days. 

’Nw vlatM mned to ^ tight ererv dsy, nay, wry hour. 

. The more I swallowed, the more Herder had to give. . . . 
He imparted to me the germs of all that he carried out in after 
life.* Mt was he who set me in the right way. No utteranoe 
of his ever failed of its effect. I do not remember ever having 
tom up a single paper on which his magical handwriting was 
to be found.' 

In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five 3 rear 8 was Court- Preaclier at BUckeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe eve-trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literary 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of ‘ Ossian,’ Percy’s Beliques, and Shake- 
speare that he openly deserted the classical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a journal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was ajipointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he spent the rest of his life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 
Kichter, but suffering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con- 
genial, and the six other members of the Weimar 
Consistory opposed every reform that he projected. 
The story of nis later years — the strained relations 
with Goethe, his disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrew their disciple- 
ship, illness overpowering his liodily strength — 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the Gymnasium at Weimar. Some of his most 
powerful — though also many of his leas valuable — 
works belong to the Weimar period. His collection 
of folk-songs {Stimmen der Volker in Liedern) 
speared in 1778-79, and his famous work On the 
^irit of Hebrew Poetry ( Vom Geist der ehrdischen 
Foesie) in 1782-83. Then came his most Important 
achievement, Ideen zur Philosophie^ der Oeschichte 
der Menschheit {Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theolomcal and 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what were 
regarded as extremes by such friends as Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend Hamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan- 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder’s influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championed the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romantic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi- 
cation. He was the founder of the genetic niethod 
of explanation, though it is somewhat inisleadmg 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, syntlietic imagination and 
equally reaxiy appreciation of inductively important 
characteristics. . . , . 

2. Writings.— Herder’s chief writings jnay hc«t 
be indicated by considering them in ^ relation to 
the special subjects which he invostigatod, 
as leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
bad for its thesis the whole of human develop- 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 


dividu^ity. He illustrates his theme by sym- 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, frebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and * Ossian.’ 

(2) Art , — Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natural character ; Gothic art is shown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works m this category are Kritisehe JV&lder 
(1769), and Plastik (1778). 

(3) Languaae, -- Herder was an eighteenth- 
century Max Muller, and to him is due the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially in regard to its nature and origin, ms 
treatise, l/ber den Ursprung der Sprache (1772) — 
an argument directed against the theo:^ that 
language was divinely communicated to man— 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we fina in man. 

* If it is incotnprohenBible to others how a human mind could 
invent language, it is as incomprehensihle to me how a human 
mind could he what it is without discovering language for 
itself.' 


In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, hut the important 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
* language arose with the first spark of conscious- 
ness,^ and, like every other proauction, gradually 
became more perfectly developed. Language is 
not the mere sound of words, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to the whole of sentient Nature. 

* It Beems that the laBt maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infuaed the following law into all, at their 
entrance into the world. ** Feel not for thyself alone, hut let thy 
feeling resound." As this last creative touch was the same to 
the same species, the following law became s blessing : " Let 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard with sympathy by one and all."* 

(4) Religion , — The comparative method of study 
was applied also to reli^on, and Herder wrote 
under tne conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ehrdischen Poesies Briefe uber das Studium der 
Tkeologie^ and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read * in a human way, ^ as 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant effort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made hold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the hatred of dogmatists and 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But he 
clearly distinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

* Religrion is that which binds our conscience ; it is an Inner 
certainty, incapable of mathematical demonstration ; religion 
is toe awareness of what we are as parts of the world, what we 
ought to be as men, and what we have to do. We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are not religion, for there is but one 
religion, though it appears under many forms.' 

In Vom Geist der ehrdischen Poesie, Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of iiundcind con- 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Proviucnce, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

*Alciphnm : Philosophers have explained the strong emotion 
occasioned by that religious veneration of which you apeak. 
It was ignorance, sav tliey, that gave existence to the gods ; 
stupid and servile ajstonishinent produced the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented ae powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom mankind hsd everything to 


history. .. 

(1) Poe«r«.— Tn the Fraavumte 
detUiche LUeratw, pnbliahod in Kiga m 17B7, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to circumstances, environment, and national in- 


Eutyphrtm : On the contrary, it ii the eeeential and dis 
tinotive character of man, and that which places him above 
all Claeses of beings merely animal, that be is eueoeptible ol 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more superior 
beings is known to nave been present among men in aU nations 
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And period* of the world, end wlw nraet thie be derived onlj 
from anxiety and fear? Our exutence, eurely, ia an act of 
beneficence and not a puniahment, otherwiae the love of life 
and tlie ardent dealre for Ita duration would be unaccountable. 
The Great Being, therefore, to whom we are indebted for it, 
and by whom we aubaiat, muat be oonaldered aa good. Daily 
experience muat convince ua of Hia benignity. ... At the 
aanie time, I am willing to admit that the religion of many 
ancient nations was mixed with painful feelings of apprehension 
and terror. This waa more esnecially the case with those who 
had their dwelling in rude climates, in dark caverns, amidst 
burning mountains, or on barren shores of unfrequented and 
tempeaiuous seas, or of such as were accustomed to frequent 
views of dismal objects, and of revolution accompanied by 
inhuman soenes of devastation and carnage.* 

The primitive religions, which Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, were based, he 
suggested, on the need for explanation ; hence, 
for example, among the primitive peoples whose 
demon-worship is revealed in Genesis, from the 
observance of * the works and beauties of Nature,’ 
from the sight of ‘energy, wisdom, and self- 
renewed power of production and reproduction in 
all things’ (seen in particular objects, however, 
and not connected * in a general point of view *) the 
inference was made that there existed ‘separate 
and particular causes of particular objects, distinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu- 
lar object and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of deep-seated 
moral feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives ita importance from his applica- 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rather 
than from Ills own data or conclusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
but we have evidence to show that he preached in 
a manner ‘ straightforward, popular, and natural * — 
to borrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at Klga, where he had filled a church 
wlienever he preached, he stated his own aims : 

* Most of my own Bermons, all my best, have been human. 
1 have tried to show that our only happiness is to remain true 
to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no g\iide but 
reason and conscience. Humanity, therefore, in its widest 
circle, with all its nolilest ideas of God, its self, and Nature, 
with ail its feelings of brotherhood and sympathy, with all its 
charming duties, and high dispositions and capacities for 
happiness — humanity in this wide scope was always the main 
theme of my sermons, instruction, and exhortation.' 

(5) Human culture, — Herder went further still 
in the application of his centra] idea, so far indeed 
that, h^ it not been for essential differences in 
the general level of scientific culture and in the 
accuracy of observation, a short step on his part 
would have led him to the pinnacle later occupied 
by Darwin. We might, indeed, have spoken to- 
dav of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
volume has been written by Biirenbach under the 
si^ificant title, Herder cue Vorgnnger Darwins, 
His Ideen zur Phil, der Gesch, der menschheit applies 
the genetic method to the whole of human devel- 
opment. Whereas Kant had opposed to Nature 
an absolute free will, rational and independent, 
Herder placed human life in a natural setting; 
history he regarded as a natural science^ investi- 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modern study of primitive culture, which 
now receives sup|>oi% from the sciences of anthro- 
pology, archieology, philology, and comparative 
psychology. It is simple in style and impartial 
in tone. 

(a) The first part— the science of man’s place in 
the universe— discusses the earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust as influenced by the atmo- 
^here, and the various forms of life produced on it. 
The motto of the whole is the unity of creation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natursd science as then known is laid under 
contribution, we are shown how closely we are 
bound by nature from our earliest hour to our 
possessioiis, our country, and its language and 


customs. Several passages are remarkably sag* 
gestive of nineteentn-century evolutionist theory. 

* The lass a nation is praasixl upon, and the more truly it is 
obliged to abide by Ite elmple and savage wav of life, the more 
exactly does it also maintain ita original conformation or typ* ’ 
(bk. Vi. ch. 1). But * nothing in Nature stands still ; everything 
Btrives and etruggles onward. Could we only see into the finis 
periods of creation — how one realm of Nature is Viuilt up on 
another-.what a prooeeaion of forces ever struggling onward 
would be displayed In early development' (bk. v. oh. 8>. 
Before ever the earth took its present form, 'millions of 
creatures were of necessity overwhelmed ; what could maintain 
itself has remained, and has been standing now for thousands 
of years in the great harmonious order* (bk. xv. oh. S). 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essentially modern. He sees that advance in 
organization means a differentiation of parts in 
the organism. ‘The higher we go, the more 
various and distinct do the parts become’ (bk. iii. 
ch. 1). This principle, accepted to>day in its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima- 
mnative insight that would undoubtedly have 
1^ him to the far-reaching hypothesis of ‘ evolu- 
tion ’ in the modem sense naa the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and neceasarily have been, rather than upon 
things as they are, interpreted by the past. 

(6) In the second part of the work, the science of 
history— of man’s development in time — is^ the 
subject. We have here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then Babylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, are amongst the topics to which chap- 
ters are devoted. Greek life and history and 
; Home and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace our steps and reflect upon the growth 
' of the human mind and of human customs. The 
I Northern peoples are passed under review, and we 
I are led to a whole book, bnlliant but unsympa- 
I thetic, on Christianity and its propagation. We 
I return to the Northern kingdoms of inediceval 
I Europe, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
I of the Arabs ; the discussion is closed by chapters 
I on Commerce in Europe, the Ousades, and the 
Cultivation of Reason in Europe. Thus we have 
^ a oomprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

The work had a mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those who gave high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one or the scoflers who stigmatized it 
as ‘a collection of hints,’ a book of travellers’ 
tales. The lioldness of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, was in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction the work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, spiritual and mental, and showed 
that reason (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct sources of know- 
ledge, but different stages of that one activity in 
which the individnal lives the life of the whole. 
One influence-negative, perhaps, but vital— exer- 
cised by this work is seen in Kant’s theory of 
history, which was formed in view of the opposition 
between Herder and Rousseau. To Rousseau, 
history depicts the departure of mankind from an 
original * natural ’ state of perfection. To Herder, 
history lays bare the necessary, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of on original constitu- 
tion. Kant steered between the Scylla and 
Chary bdis, carried through by a philosophical 
conception of the ‘Fall’ which explained how 
natural inclination, once ethically neutral, became 
an enemy of the Good Will. It may be noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through its development. Herder was 
probably influenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical is 
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th« flower of human life, the natural and complete 
development of man’s natural endowment. 

(6) -OfefapAyjfics. — Herder’s late metaj)hy8ical 
sp^ulations are of less interest. In Vom Erkennen 
und Empfindm der Tnenschlichen Seele (1778), and 
VerHand und Vernunft^ eine Metakritik zur 
Kritik der reinen Vemun/t (1799), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The lirst of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
whose poetic gloriflcation of the universe as it is 
and sssthetic appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Nature influenced Schiller as well as 
Herder. These works aim at a reinstatement of 
‘sensibility,’ at an overthrow of the analytic 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than real ‘dissection’ of human life. Knlligone 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kritik der 
Urteilskraft, arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant’s theory 
and to the practical worship of form and style 
among the Weimar poets. Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 

LiTXRATiTRB.->-i. WonKS.-SavnuUiche Werke^ 46 vols., ed. 
J. Q. Muller, Tubingen, 1805>20, 2nd ed., 60 vols., Stutt- 
gart and Tubingen, 1827-30; IJerderg Werke, ed. H. Dtinizer, 
24 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1800-79; critical and best edition, 
Herderu Werke, ed. B. Snpban, 32 vols., Berlin, 1877-99. 

li. Thanslatio\S . — Outlines of a Philosophi/ of the Uistorp 
^ MaUf tr. T. Churchill, 2 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1803; 
Treatise upon the Origin of Language^ do. 1827 ; Oriental 
Dialogues on the Spirit and Beauties of the Sacred Poetry of 
the Hebreu'St do. 1801 ; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry t tr. J. < 
Marsh, Burlington, 1833. 

ill. LlFB. — R. Haym, Herder ntuh seinem Lehen und 
seinen Werken, 2 vola, Berlin, 1877-86; E. Kiihnemann, 
Herders Personlichkeit in seiner Weltanschauung, Berlin, 1893, 
also Herders Leben, Munich, 1896 • R. Burkner, Herder, sein 
Lehen und Wirken, Berlin, 1904 ; H. W. Nevinson, A Sketch 
taf Herder and his Times, luondon, 1884. 

iv. MKMoiiis ASD LETTERS.— Erinnerungen aus dem Leben \ 
J. Gottfrieds von Herder, collected by Carolina von Herder, | 
ed. J. G. Muller, Tubingen, 1820 ; Aus Herders EachUus, 3 vols., i 
Frankfort, li^6, and Vonundan Herder, ed. H. Duntzer, 8 vols.. | 
Ijelpzig, 1801 ; Briefweehsel mU Eieolai, Berlin, 1887, and 
Brief e an Hamann, do. 1889, ed. 0. Hoflfmann; J. G. vm 
Herders Lebensbild <yi\th correspondence), ed. E. O. von Herder, 

4 vols., Erlangen, 1846. 

V. Essays and studies.— C. Joret, Herder et la renaissance 
UU&raire en AUemanne au xviii^ siicte, Paris, 1876 ; R. 
Wlelandt, Herders Theorie von der Belhjum und den religi- 
bsen Vorstellungen, Berlin, 1904 ; F. v. Barenbach, Herder als 
Vorgdnger Darwins, do. 1877 ; G. Hauffe, Herder in seinen 
Ideen zur Phil, der Gesch. der Menschheit, Boriia-Leipzig, 1801 ; 
J. Sully, art. * Herder,' in EBr^^ xiii. 347. 

Harold E. B. Speight. 

HEREDITY.— Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being from 
another and of the relations between them is 
essentially a growth of the 19th century. A 
precise knowledge of heredity was not possible as 
long as tlie respective parts played by the sexes 
remained obscure. It was not until the 19th cent, 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 

S rocess of fertilization was established beyond a 
ouht} and a sure foundation provided unon which 
the student of heredity could build. The earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the account of which the reader is referred to 
the art. Sex. , , 

X. The experimental study of heredity may oe 
said to have begun with Kolreuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 
plants in a series of papers between 1761 and 1766. 
Tw spite of the earlier discoveries of Cameranus, 
the theory of the sexuality of plants was at this 
time still an open question, and Kblreuters ex- 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
ttieory. He crossed different species of plants 
which differed from one another in definite char- 
acters, and used the fact that the hybrids so 
produced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
spects and the seed parent in others as an argu- 
ment for regarding both parents as making a 
definite oontnhution to their ofispring. In this 


he clearly succored, though it was not for 
some years that his contributions received proper 
recognition. 

2. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th centuiy. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 
Kniglit, Herbert, Wichura, and Gilrtner are 
specially prominent. But their elForts were not 
directed primarily to the discovery of laws of 
heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or transmutability, were 
much in the air about this time, and it was 
towards these problems that the efforts of this 
group x f hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and curious facts were brought to light, 
hut that they were never followed up was due to 
an event which seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

3- This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 1859. The views as to the interrelation 
of species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 
gainetl the support of the great majority of 
biologLsts. The problem of BT)ecies appeared to 
have been solved, and the work of the tiybridizers 
came to a sudden standstill. Heredity and varia- 
tion were the corner-stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance both of the one pheno- 
menon and of the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the efiect that it is an 
innate force in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendency to 
variation, whether induced by the environment or 
in some other maimer. By unduly favouring the 
action of either of these two forces — heredity and 
variation — selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to he able gradually to mould the race 
to a different form. Where the difference between 
parent and offspring was very marked, as, for 
instance, in the production of a white animal from 
two coloured ones or vice versa^ a new principle 
was invoked, and the appearance of the unusual 
progeny was explained by the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, whereby the descend- 
ants, even after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 
original parents, hut not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such cases depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations ; 
and for this reason the most striking cases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
process of heredity in domesticated creatures is 
essentially difl’erent from that operating in wild 
races — a belief which is not witliout supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical difference between tlie wild and 
the domesticated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesticated forms 
as an argument for his views as to the nature ol 
the process of evolution in the non-domesticated. 
Heredity and variation, whatever their exact 
nature, were throughout living things held to he 
phenomena of essentially the same character. 
This view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangenesis. He suggested 
that in tne cells of au organism there exist 
particles or ‘gemmules’ corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the different cells having 
its own peculiar form of gemmules. Of tbe 
gemmules it could only he said that they were 
larger than chemical molecules but smaller than 
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any known living unit. Like the latter, however, 
they were capaVne of multiplication through the 
normal pro(;eMH of growth and division. During 
cell -division they were distributed to the daughter- 
cells. Normally certain gemiimles only were 
active in the cells of a given tissue, but under 
exceptional conditions other gemmules might be 

f iresent in these cells, and on l>ccoining excited 
ead the cell to take on other characters. Generally 
speaking, those abnormal gemmules would have 
been present in some ancestor, and would have 
remained latent for a variable, often a very great, 
number of generations. By means of this capacity 
for remaining latent on the part of the gemmules, 
Darwin sought to explain the phenomena of 
reversion and atavism. 

The gemmules derived from some remote 
ancestor might remain dormant for many genera- 
tions, until, under the influence of some stimulus, 
whether of a cross or otherwise, they were re- 
awakened into fresh activity, and the organism 
exhibited ancestral characteristics. The germ- 
cells Darwin supposed to contain representations 
of all the various gemmules corresponding to the 
difl'ereiit cells of an individual, while at tne same 
time they might also contain gemmules derived 
from ancestors more or less remote. Further, in 
order to explain the inherited eflects of use and 
disuse in which he firmly believed (cf. art. Environ- 
ment), Darwin supposed that gemmules were 
capable of transportation from one cell to another. 
In this way the cells of the germ-plasm were 
continually receiving gemmules from the cells of 
the diflerent tissues of the body. Stimuli, more 
especially those resulting from increased use and 
disuse, altered the character of the cell and also 
of its contained gemmules. Some of these were 
trans[>orted to the germ-cells, and so the altered 
character was transmitted to a further generation. 

4 . Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangenesis failed to 
carry conviction among biologists, who regarded 
the assumption of the transportation of gemmules 
as resting upon no firm basis of fact. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of material particles for a beisis of 
heredity was felt to be sound and was revived a 
few years later by de Vries (cf. below, p. 699»). 
Meanwhile, however, the attention of naturalists 
was being diverted elsewhere. Darwin’s great 
achievement in the promulgation of Natural Selec- 
tion was not only a landmark in biological thought ; 
it inaugurated a new era in biological work. 
Thenceforward the eftbrts of the biologist, whether 
botanist or zoologist, were devoted almost entirely 
to inquiring whether the doctrine of community of 
desfcnt would serve to explain the existing forms 
of aiiiinaU and plants. 

The study of morphology became the keynote of 
biological thought during the last third of the 19th 
cent., and its students directed their efforts to the 
construction of elaborate schemes which should 
demonstrate the genetic relationship between the 
various groups into which the systematist had 
divided the existing forms of life (cf. art. Evolu- 
tion), Experimental work upon the living organ- 
ism practically ceased ; and, wnere the phenomenon 
of heredity came up for discussion, it usually re- 
ceived the perfunctory treatment accorded to a 
subject in which there is little or nothing fresh to 
be discovered. It has been well called the period 
of the essayists, chief among whom was August 
Weismann. In his work on Tm Germ^PlcLsm (1892), 
Weismann elaborated a complicated system to ex- 
plain the hereditary transmission of characters. He 
insisted upon the sharp distinction between germ- 
plasm, or reproductive tissue, and somato-^asm, 
yt body tissue. Hitherto it had been considered 
that the germinal gland was formed from the body, 
and, of course, separately formed for each indi- 


vidual. The body of the individual intervmed 
between the germ-plasms from which that indi- 
vidual arose and the germ-plasm to which it itsell 
gave rise. Weismann, however, regarded the germ- 
plasm as the essential tissue, from which the 
somato-plasm was derived during the process of 
embryoiogical development. The individual at first 
existed as germ-plasm derived from the comming- 
ling of parts of the two parental germ-plasms. As 
development proceeded, part of this germ-plasm 
was sacrificed to the formation of the somato-plasm, 
undergoing various modifications restiltingin the 
formation of the various body tissues. Hut pa^ 
of the genn-plasm remained undiflerentiated in 
the sexual gland, until its turn came to produce 
germ -cells. The essential feature of Weismann’s 
views was that the continuity between successive 
generations was provided by continuous germ- 
plasms mingling at intervals with one another. 
Wherever these germ-plasms mingled — wherever 
two fragments of the germ-plasm of opposite sexes 
came fruitfully together — the shock of their union 
led to the detachment of a portion of the combined 
germ-plasm, which became diflerentiated into the 
various body tissues and served as a carrier of the 
rest of the germjt)lasm which had not undergone 
diflerentiation. The main current of the species 
lay along the track of the germ -pi asm ; the body 
was merely a side-track from that germ -plasm, 
arising under special conditions from time to 
time, whose destiny was to carry and protect that 
from which it itself had sprung. 

5 . At the time when Weismann promulgated his 
views, the majority of naturalists, following Dar- 
win, believed that the effects of use or disuse 
of particular structures in the organism were 
transmitted to the direct descendants of that 
organism. The changes wrought in the body 
tissues by stimuli from the outmde world in some 
way or other so affected the reproductive tissues 
that the organisms developing from them bore the 
impress, in a more or less marked degree, of the 
changes which had occurred in the parental liody. 
It was in order to provide a basis for this possi- 
bility that Darwin had framed his hypothesis of 
Pangenesis. Underlying this hypothesis was a 
definite conception of tlie relation in which the 
germinal and body tissues stood to one another. 
They were imagined as alternating with one 
another, the body tissues being formed from ger- 
minal tissues and these again from body tissues. 
Since the germinal tissue was continually being 
derived from the body, it was not difficult to under- 
stand why definite changes in the body should have 
their counterpart in definite changes in the germinal 
tissue, and that these changes in the germinal tissue 
should in their turn become impressed upon the 
body tissues of the next generation. In this way 
changes induced in the body by some modification 
of external conditions — *acauired characters,’ as 
they are often termed — might be supposed to be 
transmitted through the germ-cells to the next 
generation (cf. art. ENVIRONMENT). It is evident, 
however, that such a conception of the relation of 
the germinal tissue to the organism was opposed 
to the view which Weismann had put forward, and 
this led him to challenge the evidence for the trans- 
mission of 'acquired characters.’ From experi- 
ments of his own, and from a critical examination 
of tlie evidence adduced by others, he came to the 
conclusion that ' acquired characters ’ are not trans- 
mitted, and the result of more recent work may, on 
the whole, lie said to have confirmed Weismann in 
the position which he then took up. It is true that 
cases are on record in which a change induced in 
an organism was evidently followed by correspond- 
ing cnanges in the offspring produced by that 
organism. But it is not improbable that m such 
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oases the stimulus which acted upon the parental 
organism acted at the same time upon the germ- 
plasm contained in that organism, and that the 
cause of the corresponding change in the offspring 
was not the change in the parental organism, but 
a change in the constitution of the germ>plasm 
which occurred at the same time and under the 
same stimulus as that in the parent. 

This conception of the relation between germ- 
plasm and somato-plasm may be regarded as 
Weismann’s most important contribution to the 
study of heredity. In the exceedingly elaborate 
theory which he put forward in The Plasm, 
Weismann attempted to formulate a theory of 
heredity which should be in accordance with recent 
discoveries on the minute structure of cells and 
their contained nuclei. He regarded the nucleus 
of the germ-cells as the bearer of hereditary char- 
acters, and more especially that portion of the 
nucleus which, from its reaction to certain dyes, is 
known as chromatin. The chromatin was held to 
be a heterogeneous substance composed of numbers 
of minute entities, or groups of entities — the deter- 
minants. Upon the number and variety of the 
determinants depended the variety of tne char- 
acters exhibited by the organism wnich arose from 
the fusion of two sexual cells derived from two 
germ-plasms. Moreover, it was supposed that the 
union of two dissimilar germ-plasms with different 
sets of determinants could bring about a state of 
affairs under which some form of natural selection 
within the cells decided whether certain deter- 
minants should be eliminated. 

To follow Weismann’s theory in detail would be 
hardly profitable. More modem work has demon- 
strate that his conception of a heterogeneous 
germ -plasm and of discrete determinants in the 
germ -plasm corresponding to characters in the de- 
veloped organism probably approximates to the j 
trutn. Nevertheless, his theory lacked compulsion 
because it was not based upon the facts of heredity 
— ^the one class of facts upon which such a thetuy 
could have rested firmly. 

6 . To the essayist period belongs one other work 

of some importance. In 1889, Hugo de Vries for- 
mulated his views in a work on Intracellular Pan- 
genesis. He accepted Darwin’s view that the 
individual hereditary qualities are dei)endent on 
individual material bearers in the living sub- 
stance of cells, but he differed from Darwin in 
refusing to believe that these material bearers, or 
pangens, could be transported in the blood stream 
about the body. According to de V ries, the nucleus 
of every cell in an individual contains tlie sum- 
total of the pangens found in that individual, but 
only some of them occur in the extra-nuclear proto- 
plasm of the cell. The nature and properties of 
the cell, whether muscular, nervous, glandular, etc., 
were held to depend upon the nature and variety 
of the pangens which were to be found in the extra- 
nuclear protoplasm. This stimulating essay may 
be regarded as marking the close of a period in the 
study of heredity, for but a few years were to 
elapse from its publication before a new light was 
su^enly ff ashed upon the whole subject, and 
heredity took its place among the experimental 
sciences. , 

7 . While biologists and philosophers who were 
interested in these matters had been busily weai^ 
ing new theories, an Austrian monk had turaed 
aside and quietly experimented for himself. The 
results of his investigations were communicated by 
Gregor Mendel to a Natural History Society m 
Brunn, in the Proce^ings of which they were pub- 
lished in 1866. In 1900, nearly twenty years 
after Mendel’s death, his paper was discovered, 
and the remarkable nature of his achievement wm 
rapidly appreciated. Mendel’s success was largely 


due to the fact that he planned his experiments 
on lines different from those of any of his prede- 
cesBora Instead of making numbers of somewhat 
random and haphazard crosses among the plants 
studied by him, he concentrated his attention on 
certain characters in which allied varieties differed 
from one another, and persistently followed their 
distribution over a succession of generations. He 
was careful also in his selection of a plant with 
which to work, choosing the edible pea {Pixum 
satimim) on account of its hardiness, its annual 
habit, its faculty of self-fortiitzation, and the num- 
ber of sharply differentiated characters found in it. 

The nature of Mendel's discovery may best be explained by 
oon8u.ering some of his own results. In one set of his experi- 
ments with the pea he ohose length of Internode as the character 
with which to work. In some peas the internodes are long, 
and such plants reach an average height of 6-^ feet. In others, 
again, the internodes are short, and the plants average but 
1^2 feet. Having obtained true breeding strains of each of 
these varieties, Mendel proceeded to cross them, and in this 
case it made no difference wliether the tall was used at the 
pollen parent or vicr verso. In either case the result was the 
same ; only tall plants, at least as tall as the original tall parent, 
resulted from the cross. i The seeds of these plants, which are 
normally self-fertilized, were collected and sown in the following 
year. The generation so produced (I^) consisted of both tiw 
and dwarfs, but no Intermediates. Careful counts on large 
nuroters showed that the proportion of tails to dwarfi wee 
8 : 1. The dwarf character receded in the Fj generation, bat 
reappeared in a definite proportion in the Fj generation 
following. For this reason Mendel termed the dvmn ohiumoter 
reoestive and the tall dominant. 

The experiment was continued into a further generation, the 
seeds of a number of F 2 plants being sown and special oare 
taken to keep those from each individual entirely separate. The 
nature of the resulting Fs generation showed that the dwarf! 
all bred true, but that the tails belonged to two classes, viz. 
those which bred true and those which gave tails and dwarf! 
in the ratio 8 : 1 (cf. fig. 1), beiiaving like the Fj plant!. Of 
these two classes that which threw dwarfs was found to bt 
twice M numerous as that which bred true. 

TxDor DxT 
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Fio. 1. 

Throughout these and further generations, Mendel encountered 
only three classes of plants in so far as the pair of differentiating 
characters, tallness and dwarfness, were concerned, viz. (1) pure 
tails breeding true to tallness ; (2) impure tails throwing tails 
and dwarfs in the ratio 8 : 1 ; Oi) dwarfs which always breed true. 
Moreover, the relation worked out for this pair of characters was 
found to hold good for other pairs. Thus the yellow colour of 
the cotyledons of the ripe seed was found to be dominant to 
green, round seed shape to wrinkled, tough parchment-like pod 
to soft pod, etc. 

Hy looking at the pea in this way it was possible 
to express much of the variety of forms under which 
they occur in terms of alternative characters, each 
pair of which taken separately followed the scheme 
of inheritance outlined above. Mendel not only 
provided the scheme ; he also suggested the ex- 
planation. He supposed that the various characters 
shown by bis peas existed in alternative pairs. 
The pea could be either tall or dwarf; the seed 
could be either yellow or green ; the flower could 
be either coloured or white ; and so on. The char- 
acters belonging to such alternative pairs were 
mutually exclumve. Every pair of characters was 
represented by something in the germ-cells, but 
any given germ-cell could carry only the repre- 
sentative of either one or the other of a given pair 
of characters. To these representatives of the 
characters in the germ-cells it is now usual to 
apply the term factor. On Mendel’s idea there 
was a factor corresponding to tallness, and another 
corresponding to dwarfness, but a given germ-cell 
could carry only either the factor for tfOlneBS or 
I It is ousiomsry to denote the result of a first cross sc ths F] 
* first filial generation. Similarly the offspring from the Fi 
individuale form the Fj (second fiUal generation^ the cOCpring 
of these last ths Fg generation, sad so on. 
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that for dwarfneas— but not both. All the germ- 
cells of the pure tall carried the factor for tallness, 
and all the germ-cells of a dwarf carried that for 
dwarfness. The cross between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall-bearing 
germ -cell, or gamete^ and a dwarf -bearing gamete^ 
so that the individual, or zygote^ produced by the 
yoking together of these gametes contained both 
the factor for tallness and that for dwarfness. 

Such a zygote, which is produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, is termed a hettrozygoie^ 
as distinguished from a homozygoU^ which is pro- 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
case of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the hetero- 
zygous tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. But the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must be 
supposed to contain both of the factors for tallness 
and dwarfness. But, as Mendel assumed that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a separa- 
tion then occurs so that half the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other words, 
a segregation of the factors occurs during the pro- 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them- 
selves are pure for either the one factor or the 
other (see fag. 2). 

The Fj heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers of tall-bearing and of dwarf-bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the Fj 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
series of gametes. 

Let us suppose that the number of ova is 4z, 2x of which are 
* tall ’ and 2x ‘ dwarf.* Any * tall ’ ovum has an equal chance of 
being fertilized by a *tall' or a * dwarf* pollen-grain. Of the 
2x tall ova, therefore, x will give rise to homozygous tails, 
and X to heterozygous tails. Again, any dwarf ovum has also 
an equal chance of being fertilized by a * ’ or a * dwarf * pollen- 
grain. 


found by actual experiment. The nature of the gametes given 
off by the Fi plant may, as Mendel showed, be further tested 
by crossing such plants with the pure recessive. If the Fi tall 
plants are producing equal numbers of ‘tall* and * dwarf* 
gametes, they ought, when crossed with dwarf plants, to give 
both tails and dwarfs in equal numbers, and of tne tails so pro- 
duced all should throw dwarfa Here, again, the hypothesis was 
confirmed by the experimental results. 

More recently these experiments of Mendel have 
been confirmed many times over, and it has been 
shown that the same scheme applies generally to 
animals as well as plants. 

8 . One modification of Mendel’s view was sug- 
gested a few years ago, and has since been gener- 
ally accepted by students of this subject. This is 
the so-called ‘ Presence and Absence * hypothesis. 
Mendel had shown that the characters of his peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the char- 
acters of both plants and animals. Of all the many 
cases now worked out there is none in which there 
is a clear reason for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Mendel’s original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfness, and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the ‘ Presence 
and Absence ’ hypothesis, there is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwarfness, but there is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete, ft is supposed that every pea at present 
known is homozygous for the factor for dwarfness, 
B, and that the difference between the dwarf and 
the tall is that the latter possesses an additional 
factor, T, in virtue of which it becomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both the gametes 
which make a tall plant, the result is a homozygous 
tall ; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of the 2» dwarf ova, therefore, x will give rise to heterozygous 
tails, and * to homozygous dwarfs. Hence, on this hypothesis 
of the relation of characters and factors iti plant and germ cell, 
the Fa generation shnuM consist of x homozygous tails, 2x 
heterozygous tails, and x dwarfs — proportions which Mendel 


tall results. The essential difference between the 
two views may perhaps be rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absence liypothesis 
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offers a simple explanation of the remarkable fact 
that experimental analysis has shown, that the 
characters of plants and animals may be expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 



tween a plant containing both of these factors and a plant 
contoining neither. Since one of the plants is homozygous for 
represent it &sAA Bli, and all its gametes 
as AB. The other plant contains neither A nor B, and for 
convenience we will express such a condition as oaW, the smalJ 


Prese/7ce S* Absence View 




G ameths 
produced 

by If 



Fia. 3. — A black square represents the factor for tallness and a dotted square that for dwarfness. 
The unshaded portion represents the rest of the characters comprised in ‘ peaness. ’ 


alternativeness is due to the fact that a given 
factor can enter into relation with a gamete in 
two ways only — it may be present or it may be 
absent. Memlel’s own results can be exjilained 
eoually well on eitlier hy]»otliesis. It was only 
w hen more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially casfjs where several 
factors affected the same structure, that the 
ditliculty of afrording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

9 . So far the only tyjie of case considered is 
that in which tlie two original parents entering 
into the cross ditl’er hy a single character. Mendel, 
however, w'orked out instances in wdiich several 
characters are concterned, and found the trans- 
mission of each character to be independent of any 
other, but always on the same scheme. For 
example, in the c;ase where the charficlers round 
seed as opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to green w'ero involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave an hj 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

Self-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four classes of seeds, viz. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and gr^n 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in winch 
these four classes appeared were as 9 : 8 : 3 : 1. 1 he 

yellows are to the greens as 3 * 1, and the rounds 
are to the wTinkled as 3 : 1 with the factor for ymlow- 
ness and the factor for roundness each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
Quite indenendentlv of one another. The analysis 


quite independently c . 

of such cases as these is perhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following way : 

Let A stand for one of the two factors brought into the crMS, 
and let B stand for the other, and let the cross be made be- I 


letter in each cane being used as a symbol denoting the absence 
of the partitjular fa( lor in question. The Fj individual result- 
ing from the cross, l)eing heterozygous in both factors, must be 
represented as AaBb. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has an equal chance of containing A or of not 
containing it, and each of these two kinds of gamete has an 
equal chance of containing or of not containing U. Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of gamete AB, A6, 
aB, ah in equal numbers. The Fjj generation resulU from the 
meeting together of two such senes of gametes, and the result 
can be simply expressed by writing the series horizontally and 
vertically in the same order in a system of 16 divisions, as is 
shown in fig. 4. In this way is shown not only the nature 
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of the F 2 generation, hut also the zygotic constitution of the 
various individuals. A point of some interest is that 4 indi- 
viduals lying along the diagonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom corner arc homozygous either fo*.’ the presence 
or for the absence of both factors. In other words, of the four 
visible zygotic classes there will be a definite proportion in each 
case breeding true subseciuently, viz. 1 in 9 of the class contain- 
ing both dominants, 1 in 3 of the two classes containing one 
dominant, and, of course, all of those containing ndther 
dominant. The point is of considerable economic importonoe 
in connexion with the building up and fixing of new varieties 
of domesticated plants and animals. 

This method of analysis for cases involving the 
presence or absence of two distinct factors is, of 
course, applicable to cases involving a larger 
number of factors, and many such cases have now 
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been worked out for varioae characters in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with the 
theoretical Bcheme. The nature of the F| genera- 
tion, the number of forms which appear with it, 
and their numerical proportions form the first stage 
in the determination or the number of factors in- 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of tlie constitution of living things. 

There are, however, cases in which the same 
scheme of hereditjr holds good, but in which a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
the factors concerned may interact upon one an- 
other. The factors A and B may in conjunction 
produce an effect which is absent when only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of this have 
been shown to occur among plants where two 
strains of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
white, will nevertheless, when crossed, give rise 
only to plants with red flowers. The colour in 
such cases is due to the interaction of two things 
A and and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present in a plant. The cross- 
ing of the two whites brings together the two 
constituents necessary for the production of colour, 
and the F| plant is consequently coloured, being 
heterozygous for both A and B. Reference to fig. 
4 shows that the generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of every 16 in 
which both A and B are present. The remaining 
7 have either A or B alone or neither. Hence, 
from such coloured F, plants hypothesis woubl 
lead us to expect an F, generation consisting of 
coloured and whites in the ratio 9 : 7. And this 
is what experiment has shown actually to occur. 
Moreover, chemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggestr- 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two definite substances — a ferment, and a colour- 
less chromogen which can give rise to colour when 
acted upon by the ferment. One of the original 
whites must lie regarded as carrying the chroniogen 
and the other the ferment ; whether the gametes 
actually carry these substances is uncertain, but 
in any case they carry something which is capable 
of developing them. 

xo. Analysis of these cases, which are to be inter- 
preted by the interaction of factors, has throwm 
an interesting light upon what was formerly the 
puzzling phenomenon of reversion or crossing. 
Two white sweet peas may, on being crossed, give 
rise to a purple which is practically identical with 
the wild purple as it grows to-day in Sicily. The 
offspring of a chocolate brown and a yellow rabbit 
may be all of the wild grey colour. In such cases 
each of the two parents lacked one or more from 
the sum-total of the factors which go to make up 
the wild form. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the consequence that re- 
version at once occurs. Reversion is due to the 
coming together again of factors which had be- 
come lost at some point or other in the history of 
the species. The study of reversion opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between uomesticated forms and their wild proto- 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are certainly acquainted with the wild species 
which was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis has 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more factors. Such is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the mouse. 
Such is the case with all the colour and structural 
varieties of the sweet pea. It is probable that 
the^ change originated somewhere in the cell- 
division, giving rise to the germ-cells. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ-cells obtained less than their full quota of 


factory and from these germ-cells sprang the 
recessive varieties. The sequence of such new 

* sports’ or mutations has oeen observed with 
some care in certain instances, such as that of the 
primula (cf. art. Evolution), but at present we 
are without definite evidence as to the original 
seat of the change. There are other instances 
where the domesticated form possesses a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
English pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose corao of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in tne wild 
form. The gain of a new factor is a more difficult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
one, but it is not improbable that it may eventu- 
ally be expressed in terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already present. But, in whatever 
way they may eventually be interpreted, there 
seems no reason to doubt that new dominant 
characters may arise from time to time. 

II. One further complication sometimes occur- 
ring in cases where the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of char- 
acters due to the presence or absence of a factor 
A, and it may be tnat neither character can show 
itself except in the presence of a second factor B. 

As an example we may take a case relatinif to coat colour in 
some rodents. The wild jrrey or afifouti colour in mice is 
dominant to black, and depends upon an additional factor A 
which is not found in the black mouse. Animals heteroisyiirous 
for A , when mated toi^ether, will produce offspring consistiiw 
of a^toutis and blacks in the ratio of 3:1. Now, albinism li 
recessive to colour, and coloured mice must, therefore, be re- 
garded as })OfisesHing a general colour factor B which is absent 
from the albino. When animals which are heterozygous for 
these two fat^tors are mated togetlier, the scheme of distribu- 
tiou of the factors A and B will be that already shown in Fig. 4 . 
Of the 10 possibilities there are 12 containing A and 4 without 
A — the expected ratio 8 : 1. But 8 of the 12 containing A lack 
the factor B, as also does one of those which is without A. 
Since they lack a factor which Is necessary tor the production 
of colour of any sort, these four mice will be albinos. Judging, 
therefore, by visible attributes, tiiree classes of mice should 
appear from this mating, viz. agoutis, blacks, and albinos in the 
ratio of 9 ; S : 4. And tnese are the proportions actually found 
by experiment The albinos are really of two different sorts, 
viz. those containing A and those without A — ' agouti * albinos, 
and * black * albinos in the provmrtion 8 : 1. That this is so can 
also be tested experimentally by crossing these Fg albinos with 
pure black, i.e. blacks which are homozygous for the factor B. 
Some of the albinos, i.e. those homozygous for A, give only 
agouti offspring ; others, which are heterozygous for A, give 
agoutis ana blacks in approximately equal numbers ; while the 

* black * albinos which lack A give nothing but lilacks. The 
9:8:4 ratio obtained in the Fg generation u really a 9 : 8 : S : 1 
ratio, but it is not possible to distinguish the four classes by 
the eye, owing to the fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the factor B is also present. 

That the above four classes exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and cases of this nature 
are in no way different from those already con- 
sidered with regard to the complete independence 
in transmission of the diflerent factors concerned. 
Nevertheless, there are coses in which factors must 
be supposed to influence one another in their dis- 
tribution among the germ -cel Is. Cases of this 
nature have further been worked out most fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative examples are taken : 

Two kiuds of pollen are to be found In the aweet pea, an oral 
or *long’ pollen which has 8 pores, and a amalier * round* 
pollen which has only two pores. Only ons sort, of course, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (L) be- 
haves as a sim^e dominant to round (A Again, with regard 
to colour, sweet peas may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds. To each red there is a corresponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purple contains 
an extra factor (JEf) as oompared with Its corresponding red. 
When a long pollened puimle {BBLL) is crossed with a round 
pollened red the Fj plants are all long purplee ; and, 

were the case similar to those that have already Been considered, 
we should look for an Ff generation consisting of long purples, 
round purples, long reds, and round reds in we ratio9 : 8 : 8 : 1. 
Sudh, tiowever, is not the nature of the Fs generation. The 
four expected classes appear, it is true, but they appear In pro- 
portions very different from those expected. The long purples 
are about 12 times as numerous as the round purples, while the 
round reds are rather more than 8 times ss many as the long 
reds. Tbs 8 :1 ratio of purples to reds and of longs to roaaai 
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to undtetarbed. but the distribution is peculiar in that there is 
a great deflclenoy of rounds among the purples and a irreat 
•Mew of rounds among Uie reds. This, then, is the nature of 
the Fi generation when the cross is so made that both the 
L and £ are brought into the cross by the same parent. 
When, however, one of these factors is brought In by each 
pawnt, a round purple being crossed with a long red. the 
the Fa geneiation is quite different. The reds are 
now Mimoat all long pollened, while thejround pollened plants 
are ^most all purples. This case, as well asothers in the 
sweet pea, is explicable on the hypothesis that two of the four 
olassw of gametes are produced by such plants iu greater 
numbers than the other two classes. In the special instance 
^st ^nsidered the experimental numbers are in accordance 
^th the view that the Fj plant made by bringing both factors 
from one side (BLx fcO.produces its four kinds of gametes in 
toe ratio 7 BL : 1 .fiZ : IbL: 7 W, whereas the Fi plant made by 
bringing both factors from one side (Bl x bL) produces its four 
kinds of gametes in the ratio \ BL : 1 Bl \ T bL Wbl, In the 
former xsaaa B is said to be ‘ coupled * with L, while in the latter 
case there is said to be repulsion between B and Z. In both 
eases the two kinds of gametes representative of the original 
parents are protiuced in excess. Several other cases recentiv 
worked out in the sweet pea and other plants suggest that this 


I of certain gametes is part of an orderly scheme, the 
nature of which may be best indicated by toe following table. 


coiiHistR only of sing] on, and these when bred from 
behave alike, all throwing doubles as well as singles 
When, however, the double- thrower is used as the 
female parent, the F, generation as before consists 
only of singles ; but whereas some of these singles 
throw doubles when subsequently bred from, others 
of them breed perfectly true. From this and other 
facts of kindred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reproductive cells on the same 
hermaphrodite plant ditter in their hereditary 
properties, one set being, as it were, associated 
with certain factors which are not found in the 
other set. It is not inconceivable that different 
portions of the germ-gland of an animal may differ 
in hereditary properties, but at present there is no 
definite ground for supposing this to be so. The 
solution of such problems as these depends largely 
upon whether it is possible to determine the exact 
stage at which segregation occurs. Perhaps the 
view most widely accepted at present is that it 


No. of 
Ganietps 
in Series. 

Classes of Oametes. 

No. of Z3'g^ote8 
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7 
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16 
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32 
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1 

16 
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81 

81 
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64 
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81 
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68 

68 
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63 
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1 
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1 

1 
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2n 

n-l 

1 

1 

n-l 

4n* 

2n-l 

2n-l 
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In the table n is half the total number of gametes in the 
series. (Thus, in the case just considered the number of 
gametes in the scries 7 BL : \ Bli \bL: T hl\a 16, and n here 
=e8.) The right-hand side of the table indicates the nature of 
the Fg generation arising from the cross. In the table n is 
represented throughout as some power of 2 (f e. 2, 2^, 2^, etc.). 
Where there is coupling In Fs, the 2 forms of gamete AB and 
oh are (ii-l) times as numerous as the 2 forms Ab and aB\ 
where toere is repulsion in F 2 , the reverse is the cose. There 
is reason for supposing that for the same pair of factors the 
value of n for both toe repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Most of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other of toe series shown in 
the table, and those already discovered are marked with an 
asterisk. It is not improbable that other series may exist, but 
not enough is yet known to justify any definite statement as 
to their exact nature. What is clear, however, is that, in the 
process of cell-division which leads to the formation of the 
gametes, factors may become linked together, or the reverse, 
according as the cross is made, and that the resulting ‘ coupling ' 
or * repulsion ' is part of the same orderly process. 

Phenomena of apparently similar natnre have 
been witnessed in a few instances among animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when they come to be 
fully worked out, these processes will be found to 
play an important part in heredity. More especi- 
ally is this likely to be the case where we ^e 
concerned with cliaracters which are, as a 
peculiar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of theise matters the reader is referred 
to the article Sex, ^ - .u- 

12 . A phenomenon of some interest in this con- 
nexion IS exhibited by certain hermaphroclite 
plants. It has been known for many years that 
some strains of single stocks throw doubles ^ well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles are sterile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from such sing es. 
When crossed with ordinary pure breeding singles, 
these double-throwing singles ^ye a different 
result according to the way in which the cross was 
made, f.e. whether the double-thrower was used as 
the male or as the female parent. The Fj generation 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed the ‘ reduction division * — a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the vast majority of plants 
and animals. The nuclei of the cells composing the 
tissues of animals are characterized by the presence 
of small bodies which stain deeply with certain 
dyes and are consequently termed chromosome. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any ^ven species is constant or 
nearly so, though differing for different species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total number of chromosomes would he doubled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 
generation. This is avoided by a complex process 
leading up to the ‘ reduction division,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in the gametes is 
reduced to one half of that found in the nuclei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppose that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi- 
dence in favour of this view is sufficiently strong to 
put other possibilities out of court. Inaeed, there 
are certain classes of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup- 
ling and repulsion, and the fact that in oertam 
heterozygous plants the ova and spermatozoa may 
diller in the factors which they hear. It is not 
altogether impossible that in these matters there 
may he a difierence between plants and animab, 
but at present the question must be left open. 

13. At this point mention should be made of a 
phenomenon which may serve to complicate the 
process of genetic analysis. It has been assumed 
in the foregoing account that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized by any gamete 
of the other sex, and of giving rise to a fresh in- 
dividual. There is, however, some evidenoe to 
show that in certain cases fertilization may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are iaoapabls 
of developing very far. 
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In tbe mouse, yellow is dominant to the wild agouti colour, 
hut heterozygous yellows when bred together produce yellows 
and agoutis in the ratio 2 : 1 instead of tme expected 8 : 1 ratio. 
On further testing these yellows it has been found that none of 
them is ever homozygous for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two thii^ must therefore occur : either there is repulsion 
between a fellow* ovum and a * yellow* sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite ; or else they unite to form a zygote which is 
Incapable of development. On the former hypothesis there is 
nothing to prevent all tbe * yellow * ova from being fertilized by 
agouti spermatozoa : and, sinoe there is an equal chance of an 
* agouti* ovum being fertilized by a * yellow^ or an * agouti* 
sperm, the expectation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would be S yellows : 1 agouti— all the yellows being 
heterozygous. But in many hundreds of mice so bred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti is definitely 2 : 1. Hence it must be sup- 
posed that tbe * yellow* sperm can unite with tbe * yellow* 
ovum, but that the resulting zygote is incapable of developing, 
at any rate beyond a comparatively early embryological stage. 

Thu peculiar case in the mouse has recently been paralleled 
by an interesting one in the snapdragon {Antirrhinum). A 
form is known ivith light green foliage which will not breed 
true when self-fertilized, but always produces light green and 
normal green plants in tbe ratio 2 : 1. Careful examination, 
however, showed that three different kinds of seedling made 
their appearance among the progeny of such plants, viz. normal 
green, light green, and white in the ratio 1:2:1. The white, 
however, being without chlorophyll, were incapable of de- 
velopment and perished almost as soon as they raised their 
heads above the ground. Tbe * white ' gametes fertilized one 
another, but the resulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amount of development, was unable to attain any size owing to 
tbe absence of the chlorophyll upon which the plant depends 
for its nutrition. The case of the snapdragon, even more than 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viability of certain 
zygotic combinations, and it is not impossible that such cases 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the phenomena 
of sterility. 

14. The opinion is held among many breeders 
that, in certain cases at any rate, a cliaracter may 
be intensiiied or diminished by a process of long- 
continued selection — in other words, that the 
effect of this process is a cumulative one. On the 
other hand, it is well recognized that there is a 
definite limit to the etlects produced by the process 
of selection. There is no reason for supposing that 
the last half-century of careful breeding has materi- 
ally increased the speed of tlie racehorse, or that the 
yimd of any food-plant can he indefinitely aug- 
mented merely by saving and growing on the seed 
from the best plants. However the theorist may 
regard the matter, the practical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to improvement, and that in 
most cases this limit is reacued after comparatively 
few years* work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis- 
cussion on the effect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat difi'erent mean- 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to obtain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to cross two strains iiossessing desirable 
qualities, usually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the cross for several 
generations, or else crosses them back with one or 
other of the parents, and from tbe mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse- 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
time, or Incomes * fixed.’ The result of this com- 
bined process is generally termed * improvement 
through selection. Translated into modem terms, 
It means recombination of characters by means of a 
cross, and subsequently establishing a homozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly comparable with what 
the biologist understands by the teim * selection.’ 
For him the word has been coloured by the in- 
vention of the term * natural selection ’ ; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of typo (of. art. 
Evolution), so the term * selection,^ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
animaLs and plants, was more or less nnoonsoiously 


assumed to be a similar process. Hence, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to tne gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a resmt which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertheless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse- 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi- 
viduals as exhibit the character in the most marked 
degree ; but, as has been pointed out, more espe- 
ciiQly by Nilsson-Elile, such cases may also be 
interpreted in terms of factors. 

Working with wheat, this observer showed thst red colour iu 
the ^rain is dominant to white. But in different families three 
distinct proportions of reds and whites may occur. The reds 
may be to tlie wiutes as 3 : 1, as 15 : 1 , or as 68 : 1. The inference 
is that in the first case we are dealing with the presence or 
absence of one factor, in the second of two, and in the third of 
three factors. And since each of these factors produces what 
is apparently precisely the same effect singly, it is probable that 
we are concerned with a single factor throughout. It must be 
supposed that a gamete can bear either one, two, or three dosea 
of this factor, and that each dose behaves in heredity indepen- 
dently of tbe others, segregating in every case in tne normal 
way. Thus, for example, a plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the factor R which turns white into red, and of the constitu- 
tion Ti Ri Ri Tg. Such a plant produces equal numbers of 
eight sorts of gametes, Rj Rg Rgp Ri Rg rs, Ri N*. Ri r^, rj 
R^Rg. riR^rg, rjVj. Hence, when such plants are 

eelf-fertilizM, only one in will be without any red factors ; 
and this plant (ri rj ra is, of course, a white. Tbe reds, 

however, differ consideraidy in the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may contain. Among them will be such forms 
as Ri Ri Rg R 2 Rs Rg, Ri Rj Rg Rg Rg vg, if j if | Rg Rg rg rg, Rj if j 
Rg Tg rgTgf Rj ifj rg rg rg rg, ifj ri rgtg rg rg, etc. A red plant may 
have from one to six doses of tbe reddening factor, and Nilsson- 
Ehle found by further breeding that the red colour was deeper 
in those plants which contained the neater number of doses of 
the reddening factor {RimRgmR^. The differences, however, 
were not sufiicientlylsharp to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
selection of the reddest grains from such a family would mean 
the picking out of those grains with mrhaps 6, 6 or 4 doses of 
R to the exclusion of those with less. Were tiiese reddest grains 
sown indiscriminately and the reddest again sorted from them, 
there would result a higher and higher proportion of the 6 dose 
grains in the sample. Repetition of this process would in a few 
generations eliminate the 5 and 4 dose grains ; and, as the 6 
dose grains are bomozygoue, the Intenser red colour would be 
fixed. 

At first sight it seems not unnatural to attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking eil’ect 
much in the same way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of uaturm selection on minute varia- 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
although the variations are small so tliat the 
various classes of reds j^ade into one another, 
yet each class has a specilic constitution depending 
upon the number of aoses of the factor B which it 
contains. Each class can be analyzed and identi- 
fied by crossing with the white and subsequently 
breeding from the crosses. The net result is the 
intensification of the red ; nevertheless, what has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already cuiiie into existence as the 
result of the cross, and the intensification of the 
colour owes nothi^ whatever to the so-called 
selective process, 'l^ere is no reason for supposing 
that such oases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in terms 
of genetic factors. 

15. From all the various investigations that 
have been carried out since the re-disoovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
importance- So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendel first disclosed. 
A new science has been brought into being — a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi- 
tion of living things in terms of factors. Just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of dead things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex* 
pression may ultimatdy become it is not as yet 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno> 
mena in a new light. For the present, however, 
there is every reason to suppose that the properties 
of animals and^ plants depend upon the presence or 
absence of dehnite factors which in transmission 
follow dehnite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which were in the two ^amotes that went 
to its making, and at the act of fertilization are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subsequently to develop, hut also 
the nature and proportions of the gametes to which 
it itself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes ellect a strik- 
ing alteration in the habit of a plant. Better 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the supposition 
that by such means a radical change can be brought 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten- 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
upon that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those limits. 
But there is no unequivocal evidence for supi^osing 
that those changes can be transmitted, or that a 
beneficent change brought about in the organism 
through altered circumstances can in anyway alter 
the constitution of the germ-cells which tliat 
organism contains. It is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed ti\an those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the seed is really a larval ft)rm parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from which the seed develops, but is 
for some time part of the environment of the de- 
veloping seed ; and it is in this capacity that the 
better nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better formed and more vigorous seeds. Better 
nutrition of the mother plant has not attected the 
constitution of its gametes ; it has only afforded 
a ^tter chance to the developing embryo in the 


i6. Another effect which must be carefully distin- 
guished from that of heredity is that of tradition. 
Where the young of animals live for some time 
with their parents, they profit during early life by 
their parents* experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modifications in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the species become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions, llooks will avoid a man wdth a gun, 
though perhaps they have never been shot at. So 
also it 18 saia that the behaviour of many wild 
animals difl'ers according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brown man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communica- 
tion are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up his 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera- 
tion oomes into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater con trm over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
•ometimes spoken of as ‘the 
one generation receives from another. The ex- 
PMsnon is in some respects misle^mg, for it can- 
not be too strongly ennihasired that this pamng 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the 

What may or may not be inherited is the brain 
eapaeity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience. Without such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discussing questions involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis- 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity proper. That heredity in man is of the 
same nature aa in other animals and in plants there 
is no^ reason to doubt. Mendelian inheritance in 
its simplest form has already been demonstrated 
for a numher of characters. These, it is true, are 
mostly of abnormal nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigated, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioned congenital cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis and others, while of so- 

called normal characters brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar feature in human 
heredity would appear to he the large number of 
characters showing sex-limited inheritance (cf. art. 
Sex). Tliough for the present man is too im- 
perfectly known to be of much service in the eluci- 
dation of problems in heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest interest, because 
the records in either case extend over several 
centuries. One of these is the well-known Haps- 
burg lip 80 characteristic of certain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc- 
cession of portraits and documentary evidence, and 
there is little doubt that this character has behaved 
throughout as a simple Mendelian dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of night- 
blindness near Montpellier, which began to excite 
interest two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of tlie most complete i)f human 
pedigrees, a petligree numl)ering more than 200<) 
individuals and extending over ten generations. 
During all this time the affection has behaved as a 
simple dominant, and, like the Hapshurg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con- 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17. Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the laliours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clear to force upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is in accordance with facts. Many 
of those who to-day are anxious to reconstruct 
society lay it down as an axiom that mei? are all 
bom potentially equal, and that the ditferences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the biologist 
must offer an unqualified denial. The develo})ing 
human body is no mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each eni- 
bijo is endowed, by the germ-cells that made it, 
with a collection of factors which must inevitably 
develoj) in a given way. Hygiene and education 
are influences which can in some measure check the 
operation of one factor or encourage the operation 
of another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is known of the 
facts of heredity. Men are in some measure what 
circumstances have made them, but in far higher 
degree they are what they were Ixim. Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of their offspring. Two 
things there are that go to mould society, of which 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and gather- 
ing as the generations flow, while the other ia 
the genetic constitution of man — that collection of 
factors given him at his making, differing from in 
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dividual to individual, essentially independent of 
cirouiiistances, inevitably passing on to posteritv 
according to ini mutable and orderly law. Which 
of these two indueuces is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting upon religious or 
ethical tradition alone, however high the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is doubtless that combining the two, 
but the question of how far the one or the other is 
to predominate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cff., farther, the following 
article. 

Litbratubk. — T he moet important works are : W. Bateson, 
Mendel’s Priiiciples of Ueredity^ Cambridge, 1909 (con tains 
a full bibliography and a translation of Mendel'a original 
paper) ; E. Eaur, Einfuhrung in die experimentelle Ver- 
erbungslehre, Berlin, 1911 (contains a clear account of Nilsson* 
Ehle’s researches) ; C. Darwin, The Variation qf Animals 
and Plants under Domestication^ London, 1869 (in vol. ii. will 
be found Darwin's statement of the theoiy of Pangenesis) ; 
JL. Doncaster, Heredity in the Light of Recent Research^ 
Cambridge, 1910 ; R. H. Lock, Recent Progress in the Study 
of Variation^ Heredity ^ and Eoolution^^ London, 1909; G. 
Mendel, 'Versuche fiber Pflanzen*Hybriden,‘ Verh. Naturf. 
Ver. in Briinn^ vol. x., 1805 (Eng. tr. in Bateson); R. C. 
Punnett, MendUism\ London, 1911 ; H. de Vries, liUra^ 
eellulare PangenesiSf Jena, 1889 (Eng. tr. by C. S. Gager, 
Chicago, lOloL also Die Mutationstkeorie^ Leipzig, 1901-^3 
(Eng. tr. by Farmer and Darbiahire, Ijondon, 1910) ; A. Weis- 
mann, Tiie Germ-Plasm,^ tr. Parker and Ronnfeldt, London, 
1893, Essays upon Heredity and Kindred Subjects, Eng. tr.^, 
Oxford, 1891-92. It. C. PUNNETT. 

HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion). — The pur- 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with hered- 
ity (cf. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present im[>ortance to ethics and religion. Race 
penetrates the whole of life ; it influences power- 
fully nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
poise or partial complement of that manifold en- 
vironment whose influence was mainly regarded by 
Buckle and the great naturalistic historians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young ; and recent 
more rapid increase of knowledge indicates that 
there is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems almost certain that race is the 
most powerful force in history. At other times we 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(climatic, political, social) all-controlling. Prob- 
ably the relative importance of these factors varies 
in different parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, which by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stiflhess remain unchanged 
in all lands. There are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment effects is 
effected in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points. The wide range of these 
ideas — many of them familiar through all ages — is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions are 
mixed with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion. The time, there- 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necessary. For the modem atten- 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
produce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage responsibility, prudence, and 
unselfishness. But of these results the most im- 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
sml will illustrate the truth that opinion maybe 


more effective than material fact, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move- 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire a new importance ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a difficulty for courage. If the problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements ; and the facts of inheritance, 
like the rest of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from whicli there is no 
ready escape. That conviction must here, as every- 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla- 
tion of virtue ; for the good will is the free wiU. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
the freedom which morals require. His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral eflbrt 
either in self or in others ; never to a lower apprecia- 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements in present thought, — We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to the changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to age, and man 
as a species is changing ; he can, it is alleged, control 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
formlsm include him ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for his case ; the methods 
of Mendelian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about man and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the application to man of its 
conclusions and methods. Can we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the met hods by 
which the process of improvmg subject- breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? We can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave him to 
* chance'? This is the moral problem on the 
practical side. But behind it is a problem of 
Knowledge. Do we know what is improvement 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve- 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for tne sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, Improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political (^estion, 
there is a question for the individual. Does our 
knowledge of the behaviour of race tend to rob a 
man of the conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a fixed constitu- 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in ? 

(2) Causes of the present interest, — The existing 
interest in problems of heredity is {a) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the * Reign of Law,’ 
and at its lowest an abandonment of the essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materialistic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this ‘ New Thought,' the patent 
lacts of heredity are accounted for by re-incarna- 
tion. All this speculation, so remote from natural- 
ism, has not in any way been co-ordinated with the 
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thought movements called scientific In the biological 
sense. 

(d) In the second place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac- 
tical and so sentimental, silk purses were to be 
made out of a variety of materials ; and a sort of 
moral transformism expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to n^d to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality ; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we tliought we know 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
failures in practice. The results confidently promised 
are not forthcoming. There is now a contrasted 
belief, equally dangerous when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible ; that the best has been 
done with and for the existing human material ; 
and that for further improvement we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest sense, but to selective breeding, by which 
we may get rid altogether of some mischievous 
features, and obtain progressively more of the best 
types and fewer of the worse. There is a recoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of influence is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead. 

(d) Fourthly — and this cause alone will be further 
examined — the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emphasis unon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated oy the advances of biological know- 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. In illustra- 
tion of the last sentence it may be remembered that 
some educated persons still believe tliat heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acquired characters — an occurrence denied by most 
biologists ; or they set inherited qualities in contrast 
with * iTinate ’ ones ; or st)eak of ‘ cases of heredity * 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaj)ed the operation of the influences of de- 
scent. All cases of human life are cases of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least m 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited properties and powers. What seems 
and is original in a human physique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. Re- 
ference will be made again ^ to the innumerable 
surprises of descent — the unlikeness between chil- 
dren and parents ; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele- 
brity or enaiiring possessions ; the incalculable 
appearance of genius in an ordinary stock— which 
are sometimes accepted as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. One of our interests is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the case of 
the Bachs or the cose of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation of huinan life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism— -the pro- 
phetic art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men born of subject and 
unwarlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcui- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, though race 
and circumstance are undoubtedly factors in the pro- 


duction of a person, it does not follow that they are 
the only factors concerned. 

If it IS impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because the 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
born must no doubt be well-bred if he is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forliears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject ; 
and there must be many different forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be— as a factor 
growing in importance with advance — the consent 
and co-operation of the subject. ‘I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena,* * those 
hopes of her good that her education promises; 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieves her goodness.’ 

It niust be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial difference are 
maintained by other causes when the racial differ- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from the race that inhabits it. Other 
races entering the region take by association a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know- 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
seaboard. The coast, and especially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons — Saxons, Nor- 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-haired 
men of the older race in some coast- places. But 
they have ac(iuiretl the social characteristics of the 
seafarers who once drove out their dark fore- 
fathers. Aristocracy still has some of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon type. And 
yet no blood-relationship is concerned here. Tlie 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — as lias 
been shown or suggested by W. C. D. and C. 1). 
Whetliam — though now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in their origin may 
have been determined by the different races on 
which they resjKJciively drew. 

General reflexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular lieads 
of di.scussion. The moral and religious problems 
will fall iimier the heads * individual ’ and * social * ; 
and we must in each case consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state- 
ments and precepts of Christianity considered as 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist- 
ing oiological knowledge in general, to Mendelian 
work in i)articular, and to the proposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Keforni. 

I. The individual. — With respect to the indi- 
vidual, it will be convenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine the eifect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work. 

(1) General doctrine of heredity, — Of Original 
Sin (see SiN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was the change oi failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not an acquired character 
in the sense of biology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, m the relation between the 
spirit of man and God. The doctrine itself is not 
a gratuitous accusation of the race of man. It is 
the utterance of oj>timism under pressure of the ex- 
perience of moral paralysis and temporal sufiering. 
its positive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of his destiny by his present 
position and his present moral accomplishment. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is the 
1 AWt WM that Ends Well, Act i. So. L 
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origin of his beinc, and a virtue beyond his own 
present power is the end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian who declares the misery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter- 
prets as the eclipse of a dimity which, through 
the moral elfort made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought ; and to inquire (a) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the question of the indi- 
vidual, his responsibility, and his opportunity ; and 
(6) what is its nearing upon the control or influence 
of individuals in small or large groups, in the 
education of the child, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both these heads it is desirable to distin- 
guish between the general influence of the study 
of licredity and the particular influence or bearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 
present its most active and promising department. 
Finally, turning to practice, we must asK what is 
the effect and what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with wliich quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biology, we refer not to the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Galton, or the 
writers in Biometrikat but to the strong general 
impression left by these studies on the minds of 
thinking men — that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inheritance. His 
ultimate character, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum- 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
his ancestry. We can no longer suppose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respect 
of disease and health, and so forth, are fixed by in- 
heritance, the mental qualities and the personal 
temperament are excluded from the infiuence of 
blood. At any rate for our purpose we are con- 
tent to allow — what certainly has not yet been 
proved — that throughout his whole complex organ- 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inlieritance. He is bom what he is. Poeta 
naecitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the poetry is horn with that incapacity. 

If we do not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any part of the com- 
plex constitution of man, what room can he found 
tor the freedom that is required for morals ? May I 
not a man conclude that, his character bein^^ fixed 
by inheritance, he iias no responsibility for its im- 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of responsibility on such grounds may have 
practical hau consequences for a man or for a 
generation after tlie doubt has passed away. It 
IS certain that moral effort is gravely hindered in 
some men by the suspicion of its uselessness, and 
that thus — through the channel of an idea— more 
hindrance to improvement comes than from un- 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged ; for the apparent waste of 
time in unprofitable reflexion may be actually 
necessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of * conduct* in the real sense, then the escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of self-control to correct an increased force of un- 
favourable habit. And the loss which may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must he noted, however, that it is not only 
an abstract determinism that is unfavourable to 
raond effort. There is also a thoughtless liber- 
tarianism which, regarding moral events as un- 


caused and without result, pursues a bad course ia 
the belief — if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion — that it may be retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
be said that the despondency and irresponsibility 
arising from the idea of racial determination are 
very real ; and not less real in quarters where 
determinism as a philosophic system is nnfiLmiliitr 
and unexamined. What can & said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions ? 

(i.) First, there is an araument from ignorance 
(r^uoed in force, as will be presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
in the first place, the exact state of a man through 
inheritance is unknown. Older thinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and reckoning that 
as indicated oy the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought that 
the hereditary predisposition might be easily 
known. Fortes creantur fortibus ef bonis. ‘ Like 
father, like son.* But the modern conception 
of parenthood — and it is a true one — recognizes 
the two parents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males m the female as in 
the male line. The patronymical stock, therefore 
may or may not be iinpoi taul. To the excuse of 
the father-heater in Aristotle, evyyfvh ybp iifup, 
‘It runs in our family ’ (Ak. Eth. vii. 6, 1 1496, 11), 
the answer would he, ‘In which family?’ The 
stock is almost infinitely mixed. The emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate forbears and the more remote are but 
collaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, the germ, that matters. Little of import- 
ance can he learned by the study of father and 
mother alone. If you have bad qualities by in- 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones in the same entail ; your great-great-grand- 
father, like almost every one’s great-great-grand- 
father, was by modern standards intemperate; 
but his wife was by modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which infiuence 
is strongest in you; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell that you have 
not the most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of debasing, under the cloak of a bad strain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

This argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism* It 
does not touch the facts, whatever they are. But 
the argument is strong forensically and practically. 
And, wiiatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without ; it may defeat him from within. But his 
effort will still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a moment to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment* upon 
the man will not be determined by his achieve- 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more than by such achieve- 
ment measured without regard to circumstance. 

(ii.) But further — and still in spite of what will 
presently be advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work — the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerous all to find expression in a sinale Itfe^ 
history. They are too numerous, and, besides, 
they are practically incompatible inter se, A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen different lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is such that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char- 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon an innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and ‘brings out* 
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faoiiltiefl which without nurture remain not only 
hidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there ; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of caimcities. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of lile and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
canacities which are used or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same thing as temperament. 
Character is both defined and realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
in given circumstances. The vast excess of herit- 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relatively fixed external scene does not pre- 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, because 
the scene, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must be made. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a Rmited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
numerous for realization. The potentialities can- 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can- 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness. 
He encourages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals ; and partly, 
and in a more importont degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a plant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drawn from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con- 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of <](^ualities out of naany such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in- 
operative for the man, and is quite possibly »ro 
tanto atrophied for the stock ; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not (^uite for certain apply to the specific case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room — to use a figure 
— for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can- 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominantlv forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
turned to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in- 
herited by the same person. ^ Life is the story not 
only of the management of circumstance but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage- 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful ^tion is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, speaking, are 
morally neutral ; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probably in all» consists in the declining of free and 
moral action and lapsing into the un-moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses, 
vou VI.— 39 


A suggestion may be useful of some inheritances 
which are markedly disadvantageous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming them. 

(а) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to^ deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful oualities, but in themselves 
they appear unfavourabJe. There are some others 
which it is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality. 

(б) The inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable ; for example, the inherit- 
ance by a courtier of an indifierence to UTii>lGa8ant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 
primitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
life of what is roughly the ariHiocratio temperament 
— pride, fiercencHs, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit- 
anc(' of warrior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend- 
encies in persons born to dependence. It may be 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent qualities for primi- 
tive war are bom into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in- 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N*Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of * I. D.B./^ evasion of taxes, or 
aggravated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour- 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all our moral 
defects ; the discordance of impulses within, the 
discordance ot a generous impulse with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it might be 
said that of the moral difficulties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single part 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses which make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence poor. 

{d) Possibly also — and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it—there is in some cases a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there mw 
also be a succession of different types of prevail- 
ing impulse ; and this results in the baffling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s smf- knowledge, and also in the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impuIseB, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what it 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that * tasks in hours of insight willed * 
are only with extreme difficulty and many groans 
*in days of gloom fulfilled.' jBut this does not 
adequately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals iiiheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youtn and early 
manhood shares the prudent and industrioiia 
temperament of a Puritan ancestry seems to ex- 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-riding and money- 
scattering squires. It w^ he remembered, of 
course, in contrast with this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be practically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies whioh need 
explosions. 

1 Illicit diamond-buying, a erima of whits issn hi wfateh ths 
satlvs labotirsr Is aa aooomplioe. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some cases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
sufficient expression — as the root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Sometimes, viz. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have been ex- 
haiuted had they received betimes their full ex- 
hibition. Thus, the influence of religious Puritan- 
ism spread so widely in the England of the 17th 
cent, as to cover witn its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
England, which, thus confined by the circumstances 
of what we now call the middle class, was released 
in the irresistible fierceness of the New Model 
Army. 

The circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the nractical effect of an unchanged hereaity may 
be local, national, economic, ethical, religious; 
dej^nding on fashion, station, vocation. 

oometiines it seems very probable that half the 
surprises of public life ana of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele- 
ments of race into the familiar lines of society — 
a Lainbton in Parliament ; a Carlyle in Chelsea ; 
the French descendants of Henri iv. through 
Charles ii. found in the Whig aristocracy ; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to this day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary ; Disraeli the Cas- 
tilian, living in the circumstances of the lawyer 
son of a litera:^ man. A man inheriting qualities 
unfavourable in themselves, in their combination, 
or their situation, nevertheless may, and often act- 
ually does, carefully avoid the occasions which give 
opportunity for their unfavourable effect ; and they 
are weakened by the refusal of expression. And, 
though it would appear that he cannot hand down 
by blood to his eon the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain but the 
heirloom — not his fatheris acquisitions but a share 
of his father’s patrimony — yet the father can and 
does leave to his son even by blood greater general 
strength, and he may leave, besides, better sur- 
roundings, and better ideals; thus he sets about 
his son the influences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may be lifelong. For the Christian this is a mre- 
seen difficulty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in * the flesh ’ ; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the absence of difficulty there 
or from removing such difficulty, hut in Ming de- 
livered from the sphere of those influences. The 
consideration of these higher counsels does not 
belong to the present article. But it falls to us 
here to mention that the existence even of im- 
measurable difficulties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, tne Christian life. 

(2) Effect of Mmdelian rewarcAes.— The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so great as it is supposed 
to he in some quarters, but the impression made is 
prodigious and the leritimate effect is very consider- 
able. In speaking of the impression one must con- 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
common conception of biology as well as in the 
common conception of morals. In respect of 
biolo^, non-naturalists believe that naturalists 
have deserted Darwin in a body, and have found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traced, but at present 
are engaged not in reconstructing the past history 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup- 
posed that Mendelism itself is a new method of 
procedure, promising better results than religious 
conduct ; or else that Mendelists have cleared up 
to a very Urge extent the facts of human inherit- 


ance. These opinions are not shared by biologists. 
But the impressions made, first by regular results 
capable of tabulation, and secondly by the exhibi- 
tion of a practical method of inqui^, are legitimately 
very ^eat ; and the actual acquisitions for anthro- 
pological thought are considerable. They can only 
be enumerated here. 


{a) Mendelian research has reduced the force of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact of our ignorance — the argument 
in wliich we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
histoiy of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such knowledge cls can dissipate 
the obligation of effort for every individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysis) certainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one day much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro- 
duced in descent. Certain supposed laws of tliat 
reproduction had long been familiar. The repeated 
falsiffcation of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their confident 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, reappeared in a family at inter- 
vals which defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin- 
ality in the offspring — a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite gratuitously traced 
to a forgotten ancestor ; and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irreg^ar that they 
appear subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
they really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only we knew it ; and the Mendelian 
short steps to discovery (taken within a short 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
this extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from the impossibility of discovering the facts loses 
force — an argument which was practically effective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de- 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were boo numerous and too obvious to 
be i^ored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than was 
supposed, and this ^ives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence m appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aroused by the stUl recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weismann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the continuous 
germ-plasm he showed that comparison with im- 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti- 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weismannic thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequences 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh hope of 
discovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
BO far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned how 
a pure racial life may be found in some offspring 
of a mixed race ; how some features may be com- 
pletely eliminated by breeding ; and bow original 
neterozygotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

(6) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 

ra rtional representation of ancestral qoauties 
> o£&pring. This is perhaps the most import- 
ant difference for ethics. Under the guidance of 
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Galton we looked for a quasi-mathematical repre- 
eeDtation of different stocks in a given descendant* 
A man whose great-grandmother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. We now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendelian human character, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un- 
oomhined in a certain proportion of the descendants 
of a stock. If virtue or any particular virtue could 
he conceived of as a Mendelian feature (which by 
reason of ito complexity it cannot be), its non- 
apjpearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive character. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral qualities inherited by 
every individual from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units of a moral 
temperament, we might exiiect to find those dis- 
played in the course of an ancestry to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But how far we 
are from such discoveries is plain when we remem- 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heroism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Ma^or Leonard Darwin, in considering this 
question of the apjiearance of genius in the midst 
of families otherwise at a disadvantage physio- 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics : 

* If you credit us with the power of being able to predict . . . 
■ickly children, may we not also be credited with at least some 
power of prophesying the appearance of rare ability? ’ ^ 

The answer is in the negative. How perilous 
for practice may be such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when the same writer says : 

* Surely segregation tor life with kindly treatment must in 
the interests of posterity be the fate of all who both fail in life 
in consequence of some si^mal heritable defect and have no re- | 
deeming qualities to compensate for such a defect.' ^ 

In our present state of information such language 
is no douut used by a thoughtful man only in irony 
or challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to the public. And it is better to say simply 
and directly with Punnett : 

* Except in very few cases, our knowledge of heredity in man 
Is at present for too slight and too uncertain to base legislation 
upon.’# 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
oil the materials for judgment and with idl the 
assistance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
— ^to take no saint or hero — of Voltaire, * si vif, si 
malin^e, et si peu masculin * ? To look at Houdon’s 
bust in the Louvre is to reco^ize a mystery of 
personality which stands undiminished by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed ettect of epoch, 
race, profession, and perwnality, corrects the 
narrow conce])tion which rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from tne rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
ignorance and the argument from excess of equip- 
ment are alike reduced in force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorphs, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozygote. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not uniterjr in 
the Mendelian sense. And, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exhibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which possibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyokinesis, eveiy man finds in himself a large 
excess range of possibilities ; so that, even if the 
materials mr morals are inherited as such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the infl u^ce 

1 * First Steps towerds Eugenic Beform,* In Bugmiei 
4|^r. 1012, pw II 

* *Oenetioi and Eugenios,* ib., Oct 1012, p. Ut. 


of ideals which found their first strength in jieople 
of another blood. Both ‘ blood ' and circumstance 
closely condition the moral effort, but they do not 
determine it. A man cannot choose whether he 
will be a Teuton or a Slav, If he is horn Ai*ah, he 
cannot reach the excellence of the Celt, or the Celt 
his. But he can choose between being the best 
Arab he can he and the worst Arab he may he. 
A man cannot choose whether he will be trained 
at a Public School or aot ; but he chooses between 
doing there as well as he can or as badly as he 
dares. 

Peligiously, we should say that a man is called 
upon to make the best of inlierited qualities as of 
circumstance. He can make the worst. To sur- 
render to temptation is to decline to the plane of 
the natural impulses so that behaviour becomes the 
resultant of their contest. The life of grace is a 
life in which the will declines to re-enter tlie sphere 
of necessity and is capable of an anti-impulsive 
effort. And, if we use Lite language of dogma, we 
must say that a man will he judged not according 
to his moral accomplishment, measured on an ex- 
ternal scale but according to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

2. Society. — From the case of the individual we 
turn to tl»e case of influence exercised by man on 
man, by education, and government, in tne family 
and larger groups. Here we shall discuss (1) the 
non-in heritaiice of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals. 

(1) Non-inheritance of acquired characters , — 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must be 
p'eatly affected by belief in the inheritance or non - 
inheritance of acquired characters. Something is 
still said on behalf of their inheritance on a priori 
grounds. Popular thought and the thought of 

E ractical breeders still affirm this inheritance. 

»ut we have to take account here of the biological 
denial of such inheritance or of its occurrence in 
a suflicient number of cases to affect the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may appear, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in- 
heritance uesides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion — in one word, institutions — form a link be- 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the moral ideals of 
one are inherited by another; and here, more 
securely than in the germ-plasm, we can accept tht 
analogy between memory and heredity which has 
been tauglit by Samuel Butler and by Dr. James 
Ward.* Those ideals may find their best oppor- 
tunities in a given race, hut they also pass from 
race to race. Formed in one raci^ soil, they may 
he carried on in another. 

The results of character in different races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mental 
standing are to be accounted for in the main by the 
differences of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Britain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external observation startlingly 
regular and uniform. It is only when viewed 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the diSerenees of race within the class appear 
important. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
which the acquisitions of culture are passed on. 
The task of eaucation is the same whether or not 
there be any such inheritance in the physiological 
sense. If improvement can he passed on by bh>od, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we most equally do this if every genera- 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninflueno^ by the 
1 isnm Ward, Msrsdity and Memorv, Osmbridgs, 1918. 
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behavionr or the experience of ancestors. Weis- 
mann has shown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it is capacitv and not accomplishment 
which is lianded on nereaitarily. 

The case for care in its wider sense remains nn- 
shaken-ycare for the progressive improvement of 
the environment, in such matters as food, water, 
air, housing, medicine ; care for the elimination of 
disease ; above and beyond all, for the securing of 
greater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor- 
tunity, less unec^ual rewarda And here it may be 
remarked tliat in a recent volume of Tht Prctc- 
titioner, exhibiting very fully the present condition 
of the study of tuberculosis, nardly anything is said 
of inheritance. Physicians, and indeed physio- 
logists like Starling, assert that the future of the 
race depends mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation. 

(2) Eugenic proposals , — ^Two rival schemes are in 
existence for supplementing or even replacing the 
work which we may generfidize under the names of 
education and influence. 

{a) The first, which may be associated with the 
name of Archdall Keid, and which suggests affinities 
with the thought of Nietzsche, is that of giving free 
play to the forces of elimination so as to secure im- 
provenient by means analogous to those of natural 
selection. The consideration of this need not be 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent. All 
that need be said is that we have no security that 
the natural forces which are dangerous or incon- 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of those human forms which are fittest 
to promote the essential aims of human life. To 
invite a man, for the sake of improving the race, to 
diminish the force of pity within liimself by lessening 
the action dictated by Pity, is like inviting a breeder 
of racehorses to seek their improvement by refusing 
to cultivate the character or swiftness. It is an 
attempt to improve the race of man at the cost of 
those elements of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
the race of man should survive. 

(6) In broad contrast with this is the movement ; 
of Eugenic Keform which is animated by the desire 
to find some method more merciful than that of the 
dog-breeder, who said in explanation of his success : 

‘ I breed a great many, and I kill a great many.’ 
The Eugenic Movement has for its base the idea 
that we have done our best with the existing human 
material ; that the improvement of environment is 
no longer the hopeful path ; that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destructive forces ; and that the line of improve- 
ment is to be found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture — more of the best and less of 
the worst. 

This movement is both educative and legislative, 
both restrictive and positive; and its different 
aspects engage the attention of different persons. 
From our point of view the merits of the movement 
difier in its ditl'erent parts. Its educational work, 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must be 
almost entirely good. But any efforts in the direc- 
tion of legislation must be surrounded with peril. 
While education is safe and legislation at present 
dangerous, it must be rememliered that the edu- 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity of 
influence to the legislative and extremer elements 
of tlie movement. It is unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its academic character, is 
practically unimportant. All revolutions are pre- 
pared in studies, and carried out by minorities. 
Majorities always sufler. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is part of our subject, the case of the feeble- 
minded may be briefly dismissed. The control of 
the really and permanently feeble-minded is morally 


justifiable because they are not at present free. 
They lack the self-control which freeoom requires, 
and they are also <^en to the mischievous control 
of other persons. There is a strong case for their 
sef^egation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
denning their condition. But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action. It would be 
best at the present stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds. 
And, if further steps must be taken, they must 
only be taken : (i.) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the community of suspicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent classes ; (ii.) not 
at the cost of human dignity as such ; (iii.) not as an 
introduction to what are known as positive move- 
ments in the improvement of the race. If by a 
general improvement of the environment (in which 
we include a general rise in wages) a greater actual 
freedom was |;iven to all classes, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble-minded members. When 
the whole family is feeble-minded, a case for com- 
pulsion arises ; and the legislation which met this 
case could be framed so as to meet also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guardians. The weak 
point in all suggested legislation so far is that it is 
in effect a legi^ation providing for the poor to be 
controlled by the rich. 

The point for calling a halt, even in cases con- 
cerning the feeble-minded, is reached when we 
come m sight of a lowering of public morale by 
action giving offence even to the ill -instructed con- 
science ; and, if the conscience is ilMnstructed, it 
is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move- 
ment to remedy this. When we turn to the posi- 
tive reformer, the moral and practical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave. The re- 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
different kinds of excellence. A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society. 
If we have only sinewy men to drive the car, where 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Different breeds would have to be formed along 
widely different lines of specialization. This would 
check the interchange of life ; for, if there were free 
interchange, the enterprise would be defeated by 
‘panmixia.’ We should impair still further the 
social unity of the human race. Instead of nations 
differentiated by history we should have races, as 
in Wells’s horrible dream of the Time Machine, 
difierentiated for menacing work and helpless pleas- 
ure. Certainly all Christian effort should be in a 
direction diametrically opposed to this. Moreover, 
in eliminating this or that bad factor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it ; and physiologi- 
cal correlation is not yet exploded by Mendelism. 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, even if we could count on know- 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
variation, yet every suen application oi method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon- 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubtedly great gains attached to it. To marry 
for health— in itself a nobler enterprise than marry- 
ing for money — would even more directly militate 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In a curious and interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann snows that their 
action is not to be accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounds. ^ They owe nothing 
to calculation of benefit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity. It seemed to von Hart- 
mann that a cosmic reason, not apprehended by 
the personal mind, produced results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whether this speculation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anything which unnecessarily replaces 
uncalculating affection by calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true progress seems to bo in securing the good- 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognizable 
and securely aimed at — by means which reduce as 
little as possible the spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when delinite encourage' 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium. ^ is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in ail the cultiva- 
tion of what is best ; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself in its 
general aspects? Is it not precisely the better 
environment in its truest sense — better ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every citizen — that secures more surely even those 
special ends to which engenists recall us ? And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the institution of marriage itself? Where marriage 
is rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by the 
prejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
least likely to be real. Where the true nature of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing effect, it tends 
powerfully to set a premium upon the best lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way by 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono- 
gamous. Christian marriage, if only it were 
entirely true to its definition, would give this ad- 
vantage in a much higher measure. The business 
of exchange, in the proportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera- 
tion. Christian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of marriage, respect for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for offspring. And 
the qumities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and in the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con- 
ceptions, and to preserve in activity the spiritual 
forces of life, against every application of methods 
which are, in a bad sense, mechanical. But the 
difficulty is to determine what conceptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bad sense ; or, rather, what use of ^ the meth^s 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being unspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
once we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside— either, as in older plans, by manage- 
ment, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, * tne pig which makes the sty 
—we abandon our own peculiar quest, in wnicn 
has actually been found all former real advance. 
But such a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
among Christians who are pledged, by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faith that it is the busi- 
ness of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to redeem the latter from fruitlessness, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 

adventure. . , j u- u 

It has been said, again, that the ends whion 


engenists set before them may be altogether moral, 
and that the most powerful advocacy of the move- 
ment is animated by motives the most honourable 
^d unselfish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, tlierefore, undesir- 
able. ^ And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those whose interests 
are distinctly idealiritic ; and that it must at least 
tend to put ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
But such a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a Christian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
mechanical element ; and Christians will be the 
last to admit that sanitation is uiiwortliy of 
Christian effort because it involves the direction of 
water currents, or that the healing arts are less 
Christian because they lay under contribution the 
treasures of the mine and of the field. 

How can we then better define the causes of the 
distrust which Christians certainly, and rightly, 
feel in the presence of the adventurous practical 
proposals connected with the study of lieredity ? 
We must say, in the first instance, that we are 
pledged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
aeclare that society has no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends proposed. It has 
already been stated that, in the case of the feeble- 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the case is different. 
But we are pledged against all real invasion of 
personal liberty ; and we have to guard against all 
disrespect for human nature, and all that tends to 
lessen the sense of rei^nsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. Taking this as a basis, we 
add that the methods of instruction and persuasion 
are, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
peril of invading responsibility than are external 
or phyBiologicai methods. Let the duties con- 
nected with race be preached ; let us endeavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt responsi- 
bility, in BO far as this can be done without disturb- 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
But let us not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might be obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to the spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is the order 
that is of most consequence — the order in which 
the spiritual and the phenomenal forces are brought 
into play< If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, tlien the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress ; but 
the case is otherwise when material means are em- 
ployed for the purpose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions are faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
mechanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have spiritual energy to 
afford the use of a new weapon. Now, in the case 
of heredity- reform, we have the proposal to apply 
a method which is in its nature physical, just 
where hitherto persuasion and inlluence alone have 
been supposed legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
our society, before we can venture on such a change. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to wiiich such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days beiore this page w^as written a new 
Mental Deficiency Bill (55. 3, Geo. V.) was brought 
into Parliament, and with it a Bill (no. 60 of the 
same year) relating to the Education of Defective 
Children. A careful study of the measures shows 
that it is impossible in such an article as this 
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to express a reasoned jud^ent on their general 
effect. Controversy upon them has already oegun^ 
and will secure as it proceeds an examination of 
the actually possible results of the proposed laws 
in concrete cases.* On the one hand, urgency 
is pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; and who are sure that large powers of 
detention will always be prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acauainted with the 
facts point to the danger of including under the 
compulsory powers children who are merely back- 
ward ; and Sir James Crichton-Browne, one of the 
Visitors in Lunacy, says : * The tendency seems to 
be at the present moment, in England at any rate, 
to concentrate attention far too exclusively on 
heredity as the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too hopefully as the one sure means 
of its prevention.* 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
Officer for Birmingham, is also worthj of attention, 
especially in view of what Sir J. Crichton-Browne 
calls * almost a scare * on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
presented to him as mentally deficient, 64*8 per 
cent made such process as to fit them for the 
ordinal^ schools ; and adds ; ‘ In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act («ic), it is of the utmost importance to deter- 
mine whether the intellectual retardation is 
temporary*; and he speaks of the difficulty of 
diagnosis {Report for 1912 to the Birmingham 
Education Committee ^ pp. 64-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians ma^ oppose reforms which have much 
of good in their motive, they must present a direct 
and unhesitating resistance, even at the cost (could 
it be proved) of grave delays in physical improve- 
ment and immense national expense and sufi'ering, 
to all methods which can be justly described as 
offending the instinct of reverence which has be- 
come natural to Christians, or as inconsistent with 
the method of salvation we have received to 
believe — a method which seeks good not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but by the long road 
of a sacrifice in which the Highest is involved. 

LiTKRikTuiut.— The literature directly concerned with thle part 

the eubjeot ie not extensive ; while, trom another point of 
view, there la hardly a production of genius which ie not con- 
oemed in eome part with problems of race and conduct, and the 
general range of biography and history may be read with special 
attention to those problems. The works of Weismann and the 
other biological works upon which the ethical study depends 
are ^ven In the preceding article. A few are named hers ee 
speciaUv intereetinv to the general student. 

The / mmeUa A mericoin Brtedertf A$»oeialtion^ Washing- 

ton, 1904 If., are a convenient meant for acquaintance with the 
current of publications and researches. 

Out of many handbooks on Genetics may be named : W. B. 
Castle, HertaUy in Relation to EooltUum and AninuU Bread- 
ing, London and New York, 1912. A student of Ethics inclined 
to believe the biological work unimportant or Inexact might 
look through one of the monograph! of the Eugenics Labora- 
tory, e.o. * Hemophilia.* by Bulloch and Pildes, London, 1911: 
H. B. waiter, Genettee, New York, 1918 ; W. Bateson, Tha 
Methoda and Scope qfOeneties, Oambridge2^1908: R. H. Lock, 
Recent Progreee in the Study of YariaJtion, Heredity, and Evolu- 
tion, London, 1006. [This book treats (p. 187) of the application 
of Genetics to human affairs. * Education and training, however 
beneflcial they may be to individuals, have no material effect 
ujpon the stock itself.' Lock quotes Bernard Shaw (if an and 
Superman, p. xxiii) as saying first that *the bubble of heredity 
has been pricked.* and then ^ith an obscure consistency), * we 
must either breed political capacity or be ruined by democracy.*] 

Under the head of Eugenios, the following are important : 
Heredity and Eugenia, a course of lectures, etc., by Castle, 
Coulter, Davenport, Bast, and Tower, Chicago, 1912 ; two 
series edited by Karl Pearson, Queetione of the Day and of the 
Pray, London, 1911 ff., and Eugmia LaJbotratofry Lectures, do. 
1909 ff . ; Probleme in Eugenia, papers communicated to the First 
International Eugenics (Congress, held In London, July 24-60, 
1912, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London, 

t The first of these two measures (the Mental Defloiency Bill) 
hM become an Act ; and the operaUon of the Law as now pro- 
visionally deiined Is expiMited with very feneral ooaddMMe and 
approvaL 


1912 ; W. C D. and C. D. Whetham, Heredity and Society, 
do. 1912, also Tie Family and the Nation : A Study in Natural 
Inheritana and Social Reeponeibility, do. 1909, and An 
IrUroduetion to Eugenia, do. 19 L2 *, E. Schuster, Eugmia, 
do. 191R. Dr. Arcndall Reid’s hooks illustrate a different 
view: Alcoholictn: A Study in Heredity, London, 1901, and 
The Principles of Heredity vnth eome Applications, do. 1905. 
The thought of Sir Francis Galton, the founder of h.ugetiiu8, 
may be studied in bis Natural Inheritance, London, 1889, 
Hereditary Genius, new ed., do. 1892, and The Possible Im- 
provement of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
of Law and Sentiment (Huxley Lect. 1901). C. W. Saleeby, 
Parenthood and Race Culture, London, 1909, should also be 
consulted. For criticism of the extreme Genetical view of 
mental infirmity the following publications are useful: J. 
Crichton-Browne, 'Child Study and School Hygiene,* in Tie 
Child, iii. (1912) no. 2, p. 118 ; and B. Hart, Tie Psychology qf 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1912, p. 170ff. [Speaking of the hypo- 
thesis that a vast group of insanities is founded on a repreeelon 
of herd instinct, Hart says that the 'tendency to dissociation* 
may be an inherent factor and capable of elimination by selecUve 
breeding ; but adds : * It is equally possible . . . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dissociation, but in the nature of the 
conflict which has produced it. The only remedy would then 
lie in altering one or other of the antagonists so that incom- 
patibilities no longer existed * (p. 171)]. 

References to other papers in the Medical Press and else- 
where will be found in School Hygiene, ed. M. D. Eder and R. 
Elmslie, London, 1910 fl. The full synthesis of biological oon- 
sideratioos with the principles of ethics and society, though 
briefly treated in books of a more general scope, has still to 
be attempted. Three books by Dr. P. R. Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, are of high value for the disen- 
tanglement of the idea of sin from the associated idea of ethical 
imperfection : The Origin and Propagaliun qf Sin (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1901-02), Cambridge. 1902, new edL 1906, The Sourea 
of the Doctrina of the Fall ana Original Sin, do. 1908, and The 
Concept of Sin, do. 1912. Heredity and Memory, by James 
Ward, Cambridge, 1918, is also an important book. 

P. N. VVaggett. 

HERESIES AND HERETICS.-See Sects 
AND Heresies. 

HERESY (Christian).— I. DEFINITION AND 
ITSAGff.— The term ‘heresy* is an En^dish trans- 
literation of the Or. aXpecit, which meant an act of 
choosing, choice or attachment, then a course of 
action or thought, and finally denoted a, philosophical 
principle or principles or those who professed them, 
i.e. a school or sect^ In the LXX (Gn 49*, Lv 22*®* **, 
Neh 12'*®, I Mac 8®®) it relates to choices good or 
bad. In Josephus® it means a party or sect, with- 
out disparagement. It has a similar force in Acts 
(6” 15® 26®), except, perhaps, 24®* *®. Elsewhere in 
the NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party- 
ism (1 Co 11*», Gal 5» 2 P 2* ; see Tit 3*®, and cf. 
1 Co 1“ 11*® 12®®, Ro 16*’). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius.® He reckons it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. Justin ® calls the heretics * godless,' 
‘impious,* ‘blasphemous,* etc. Notwithstanding 
I the milder view of Origen,® Irenieus,® and Ter- 
tullian,’ it refers to a doctrine or system that 
falsely claims the Christian name but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late orimn of heresy is 
held to be evidence of its spirit of self-will. As 
late as Hippolytus® it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris- 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil character was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism. Its meaning 
for Catholicism ® is a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than schism, since, while the 
latter refers to ecclesiastical cleavage, the former 
refers to spiritual alienation. 

The growth of the idea of heresy is mirallel with 
the development of the view that the Church is the 
Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

i B. Preuechen, HWB sum NT, Gleeeen, 1910, e.e. ; Oremer 
Bib.-Theol. WOrUrhueh tf. NT*, Ootba, 1872, e.v, 

* BJ th viil. 2. *ad Trail. 6, ad Eph. a 

4 Dial, 0 . Tryph. 86, 80. ® e. Cels, iii. 10-18. 

6 ado. Uctr,, PrcKBiii. 1-7, i. 10. 1-8. 

1 Preese. ado. Beer, ii.-vi., de Bapi, 16. 

> Refut, omn, Harr. 1. 

• Laountlue, Die. Inst. lv. 80 : Const, seme, apost. ri. 1, 4 
Thomas Aquinas, Sumema, n. iC qu. 11, art. 1; Hamaok, 
DogmentHseh. i. WBt 
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(c) Marcionism, — A powerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of speculation was headed 
a merchant namea Marcion, who came from 
Pontus to Kome about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti -Jewish, apparently Pauline, ascetic form of 
Christianity, with such success that there sprang up 
hundreds of churches which maintained his views.* 
Holding that the Gospel was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Christ — the good God in contrast 
with the Jewish God of righteousness and vengeance 
-^nd carrying the Pauline antithesis of law and 
grace to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the God of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the ascetical. 
Marriage was forbidden in his churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian Scriptures that included, along with only 
ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts with the Jewish portions expurgated. 
Marcion’s identification of Jesus with the good 
God gave an impulse to orthodoxy to place Him 
on an equality with God, and his canon of new 
scriptures gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
true canon. Marcionism was inevitably repudiated 
because of its two Gods and its rejection of the OT,* 
but its moral vigour was ^eat enough to perpetuate 
its churches in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for a long time. See, further, 
art. Marcionism. 

{d) Monarchianism, — Other reactions* against 
speculation took the opposite direction of a return 
towards the simple early Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully supported by the critico-nistorical 
school of exegesis which grew up at Antioch in 
opposition to the speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchianism ana Montanism are 
the principal forms of this reaction. Monarchian* 
ism may be contrasted with what we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intdltctual 
and moral interest of guarding the momjtheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
emotional -religious interest of guaranteeing the 
finality and perfection of salvation which became 
the motive of Catholic theology. Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. MonarcIiiaU' 
ism (g.v.) emphasized the reality of the events of 
His human life (though at times tending to Dooet- 
ism), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faitli, without yielding to the prevailing 
tendency to jiolytheism. Its Cliristology was either 
Adoptianist, that is : Jesus was a man elevated to 
Divine sonship for His obedience ; or Pneumatic, 
f.e., Jesus Christ was more than a mere man in 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
Spirit and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebionism, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
ealled Alogi * of Asia Minor, appearing about 170, 
are the principal of these later Adoptianists. They 
opposed Montanism, were interested in Jesus’ 
human life, repudiated the Logos speculation, and, 
possibly for this reason, rejected the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus. Paul of Samosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianism at a later 
date. See, further, art. Adoptianism. 

The pneumatic Christology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Christ from 


participation in Deity or not — the modalistic ana 
the dynamistic Christology. The death of Christ 
was a great difficulty for both. The Dyuamists 
were forced to separate Him from God in His 
death, while the Modalists identified Him with 
God, and received from Tertullian * the nickname 
of Patripassianists. See, further, artt. MON- 
ABOHiANisM and Sabellianism. 

{€) Montanism, — ^The Kataphrygiaa, or Mon- 
tanist, heresy, which is the second principal re- 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montanus, a Christian pro^et of 
Phrygia. This man sought (c. A.D. 156) to com- 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspirationism, sin^licity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Church, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged),* 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
establishment of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit were to 
be prophets ; they were * perfect,’ able henceforth 
to Uve sinlessly, and would follow the ascetic life. 
Marriage was forbidden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowed 
a lower grade of believers, and acknowledged two 
grades of sin— mortal and venial. 

Montanism {q,v,) was doubtless highly moral 
and spiritual in aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second repentance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authority 
of immediate inspiration. The conversion of Ter- 
tullian, late in life, to Montanism is an evidence of 
its great moral power. The movement made great 
headway, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 5th cent., was it pronounced* — with hesi- 
tancy and misgiving — heresy. By its rejection 
the churchly trend was strengthened, the epis- 
copal power confirmed, and the formation of the 
canon hastened ; but, iu order to win, Catholicism 
had to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sins. 

There are two other forms of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men- 
tioned above — Paulicianism and Manichieism. 

(f) Paulicianism. — Paul of Samosata,* hp. of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the court of Zenobia, 

8 neen of Palmyra, combined Adoptianism and 
rigenism with an anti-inetaphysical view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Christ, born of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Logos, bore a per- 
sonal, moral relation to God. The perfect unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi- 
ence became indissoluble. At the Resurrection He 
was raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Immi- 
grants from Armenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, where under the name of 
Paulicians (^.v.) they became a root of the great 
mediseval revolt against the Roman Church. In 
Spain during the 8th cent, their views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which the famous Alenin 
took part. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the Reforma- 
tion. ‘ The Key of Truth,* * discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangelical character mixed with asceticism. 


> The atrenfth of Marcionism is shown in Tertullian ’s elaborate i Adv. Prax. 10. 

^utatlon in a work of five books — adv. JHareu/nem. Note * r>id\ iiius Alex. d§ TVtn. ilL 41 ; Epiph. Bctt, xllx. 1. 

Haruauk's hirh estimate of Marolon {Dofpntngeuch. i. 208 ff.). • 8 Mausi, Cwwil. i. 723 ; O. J. v. Hefeie, ConaUiengeseh.^ FmI- 

•AmUot. his i^reatest follower, tended tiO Monarchianiim burg 1. B., 1878-79,1.84. 

(BuMb. HE V. 13. 2-7>. 4 |ee Epiph. Hmr. Ixv. ; Buaeb. AN vtt. 80. U. 10 ; Leontlua 

I i- 048-764. In PQ Ixxxvl. 1882, 1898. 

. Hmr. HI. 11. 8(7); Haroack, « dee the text, translation, and historloal aooount of the Fault 

1. 000 fl. and footnotes. dans, in The Key of Truth, ed. F. O. Oonybeare, Oxford, 1808 
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{ff) Manichatism , — It is said that a oertain Meso- 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
reached the Persian capital in the year 245 and 
forthwith began the propaganda of a new faith. 
His success was so great that he won the royal 
favour ; but through the opposition of the Magi 
lost it in the reign of a later King, and was cruci* 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. They won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of them), and ulti- 
mately developed, through the Cathari of France, 
Spain, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti- 
Boman religious organization in auiance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Kenaissance and the Heformation. 

At first sight, Manichasism appears as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroastrian, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It recognized two grades of ad- 
herents — auditors, and elect or 'perfect. It offered 
a fantastic cosmogony, a theory of cosmic redemp- 
tion, and a dualistic morality. In the last par- 
ticular it went further than ^eo-Platonism, since 
it affirmed the reality and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and etfiical are at bottom one. The | 
two Kingdoms of Light and Darkness, ruled re- 
spectively by Satan and God, include all things 
and are in conflict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the earthly human being) to resist Satan, but 
he is defeated. Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of these with the darkness 
the present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now create man (proper), seeking thereby 
to inmrison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a means of redemption by creat- 
ing a system of heavenly bodies — sun, moon, and 
stars— to attract the particles of light and become 
reservoirs of it till the redemption is complete. 
Jesus — not the historical — and the elect assist men. 
The process goes on even after death (purgato^). 
At the end of the world the unredeemed souls fall 
to the prince of darkness. 

The moral earnestness underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism-marriage, lust, 
impure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
were equally forbidden — and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many noble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manicheeism is probably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogomils {qq.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
medieeval times. ^ See, further, art. MANiCHiGiSM. 

ii. Nicenk and Post-Nicenk Heresy. —( a) 
Ariantm.*— The long battle between Monarchian- 
ism, the Antiochene historico-critical school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysic of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Arians and 
Athanasians at the Council of Nice (325). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
mterpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
support. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius {q*v . ) became the apologist of 
the Council’s decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander* of Alexandria, that 

1 fi^ir an account of Manichasisni, see the seven bTOks M 
Auinistine, contra Manichafoc, translated into EiiKhsh vrfth 
inte^uctory essay In ‘Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2iia 
series, by A. H. N'ewman, and the extensive bibliography there 

Sm art. ARiAmsM In vol. 1. pp. 776-786. For an elalwrate, 
though prejudiced, account of “f^yArlanlsm, see John Henry 
Newman, The Anans qf the Fourth Centurp^, Oxford, 1871. 
The literature on the eubjeot is very sxtensirs. 

> See xviiL 668-668. 


the pre-existent Son of God had a separate hypo- 
stasis (tardaraaif), and that the Bonship was by the 
very nature of God, and not by His will. Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingenerateness constituted the 
essence {oi^La) of the Father alone, and generate- 
ness the essence of the Son, since He was tmly 
son. This is to say that He, like all thinm, came 
from the non-existent by the creative wiU of the 
Father, and in order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
— but by impartatiou ; only-begotten God, the 
l^gos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the Logos. The 
issue' was whether the Son was homoousios (6/ao- 
odcrtotasof the same nature) with the Father. A 
compromise term (6/4otoi^ior=of similar nature), 
offered by the mediating Eusebians, having been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secured, the Council anathematized Arianism 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases* — Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Clirist was thus definitely transferred 
from the side of man to the side of God. 

The controversy was not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a time as the two 
parties strove for the political mastery, not only 
aid the Arian view reappear in the violent contro- 
versies that rent the Eastern Church for three 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Arianism, carried to the nations of the Goths 
by Ulfilas, became the faith of many German 
tribes. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
the dominant faith there, and its final political 
overthrow in Europe was accomplished only by 
the Papal alliance with the Franks and the con- 
quest of the non-Catholics. Even so, it was not 
extinguished, hut has liad its defenders down to 
modern times in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settling the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh controversy,* 
and raised up new bodies of heretics. The numer- 
ous deniers of the homoousios, under the leader- 
ship of such men as iEtius, Asteriiis, and Eunomius, 
bore the general name of Anomeans. But the most 
noted was A[x>llinaris,* bp. of Laodicea. 

(6) Apollinarism . — At first a defender of the 
Nicene doctrine, Apollinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Athanasians of the term 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God’) to describe Ma^, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a human person and a Divine. 
Attracted by the suggestions of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen,* that the human and Divine were mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa,* that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the Logos took 
the place of the rational soul or spirit, and that 
His animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp- 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian synod ^ 
in 362, and more formally at the first CouncD 
of Constantinople* in 881. See, further, art. 
Apollinarism. 

(c) Nestoriani8m.—"T\ie vindication of Chat’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and the great Theodoret, aroused Nes- 
torius, bp. of Constantinople (4^), to protest 

I Ep, ad Eueeb. Nie., In Bptph. Hcer. Ixix. 6 , ad AUx,, ib. 7 ; 
Theodoret, Hint. t. 4-6 ; Sooratei, HE t 6 ; Athon. iu Ar 
i. 6, de Spn- 16 1 Hilar, de Trin. Iv. 12, vi. 6. 

• P. Sohafl, Creeds of Chrietmdom^, New York, 1890, IL 80. 

• See Harnock, Dogmengevch. 11. 280-409, for details. 

4 Athan. e. ApuU. I. 2, in PO xxvL 1096. 

• Oral, xxxvlU. 18, sxxvU. t; Mp.cL {PQ xxxvtt. 180tX 

4 0 . Eunom, 6. 

7 Mansi, iii. 48L 

• Bohoff, IL 67. 
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aminst the mwing Mariolatry. He contended ^ 
that, since tbere could be no transfer of human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and 
hnman substances co-existed and co-operated in 
Christ, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of the man only. Cyril * of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, affirmed the op^site view, 
and was supported by the Council of Ephesus 
( 481 ), which formally anathematized his opponent. 
The Nestorian school at Edessa was broken up 
and the party scattered. It found an asylum in 
Persia, whence it spread into India, China, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, and 
a branch was found on the Malabar coast. Its 
ritual is simpler than that of the Greek or Roman 
Churches, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. Nestoriakism. 

(d) Monophyaitism and Monothelitism , — Cyrirs 
opposition to Nestorianism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
became one at the Incarnation, that Mary was in 
this full sense the Mother of God, and that Christ’s 
body was not consubstantial with man’s. Another 
bitter party struggle arose. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalc^on* to settle the dispute by 
adopting the formula of two natures in one person, 
prescribed by Pope Leo l., increased the strife. 
Political interests were involved. Rome and Con- 
stantiuople were at loggerheads ; armed encounters 
became common ; the Byzantine Emperors became 
the tool of either party by turn ; and in the 6th 
cent, the separation became permanent. Mono- 
physite Churches were forniea in Armenia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu- 
tion and division, they have survived in the Coptic, 
Etbiopic, and Armenian Churches of the present. 

Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will m Christ) 
was a corollary of Monophysitism. It became the 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
the attempt of the Emperor Heraclius to secure 
the aid of nis Monophysite subjects against Persia 
by a compromise statement : there were two 
natures in Christ, but only one energy. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bisnops of Rome 
were now on this side, now on that. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs upheld the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople ^ in 680 . The dogma of two wills was 
announced. Monothelitism, however, long sur- 
vived. See, farther, artt. Monophybitish and 
Monothelitism. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no mere product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force in the development of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence in the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3. Medimval heresy.^— Heresy in the Middle 

1 For materials, see PO xlviil. 767ff. (Sunumu in Ineam.) 
and 841 ff. (JSp. ill. ad also Mansi, !▼., rL, viL, iz. 

> Np, xvH. IPG Ixxvll. 112). 

9 Mansi, vii. 118>118 ; Schaff, ii. 62 f. 

«Sohaff, ii. 72 f. 

9 The most important original souroea of information are the 
.epistles of Pop-4 liinooent in. and Honorius 111 .. and of Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Peter the Venerable ; chronicles, partly con- 
temporary ; decrees of Ck>uncilB and Synods ; * Rescrip. Heres. 
Lomb. ad Leonistas in Alamanuia/ ed. Preger. AtAand. JtfdtieA. 
Ahad.t dritte Classe. xiil. (1876) 2341^; writings against 
heretics, as by Rainerius Saoco against the Waldenses (middle 
of 18th cent.) ; Moneta against Oathari and Waldenses ; Balms 
Buroe, an Italian, who wrote Supra SteUa against the * Poor 
Men * ; David of Augsburg and the * Pasaau Anonymous* against 
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J. J. 1. V. Dollinger. BaUrdge tur Sektenae$eh. des IfittvAadters, i., 
Ii., Munich, 18M ; C. U. Hahn, GsseA. aer EtU«r im JUitUialt,, 
Btottgart, 1846: W. Preger, GswA. dsr deufsoAsn Myatik, 
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AgM diffen from ancient heresy mainly in that 
its interest was eoolesiastioal and practical rather 
than doctrinal, though doctriniJ it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established order, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an effort to secure a higher moral life in the indi- 
vidual and the community, and culminated at 
length in the establishment of rival ecclesiastioal 
organizations. We do not concern ourselves here, 
of coarse, with the individual modiflcations or 
denials of particular doctrines — for these have 
always occurred — but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, that threatened the very 
foundations of tne Catholic Church. 

The ^owth of the Papal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans had 
shifted the centre of CTavity for Christianity to 
Western Europe. Mediaeval heresy is European. 
The striking thing about it is its rapid spreaa. It 
suddenly came into notice in the 11th cent., and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spain in the West, and from England 
in the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
by its influence. Heretics were especially numerous 
in S. France, Switzerland, and N. Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Paris, Orleans, and 
Kheims; in Arras and Cambray of the Nether- 
lands ; in the German cities of Goslar, K 5 ln, Trier, 
Metz, and Strassburg; in Hungary; in the S.E. 
counties of England ; and in Catalonia and Aragon. 
The fabric of the Papal Chnrch threatened to col- 
lapse, and only by the most violent measures, 
in oo-operation with the secular authorities, were 
the heretics finally overthrown — not finally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
respects and gave it permanence. It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priesthood for a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the politics 
of the Church, awoke to the aanger. 

The sources of mediaeval heresy are fairly trace- 
able. The older heresies had not been obliterated ; 
Ariau, Paulician, and Manicheean doctrines had 
been carried into Europe. The early non-sacer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
Charlemagne and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientific knowlecf^, and universities were com- 
ing into existence. The great revival of religion 
that marked the growth of monastic orders of the 
Clugniac type permeated the life of the common 
people increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession of a religious and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by the reading of the Scriptures, now 
becoming accessible in the vernacular, set the 
individual in a position of relative independence. 
Moreover, the (Jrusades, which grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
ana social conditions in Europe, shook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind ana body from serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saracenic learning by 
way of Spain, the Adriatic, and the Danube, and 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin classics 
into the hands of students, and thereby broke for 
many the spell of the Church’s authority. 

Passing by individual heresies, such as the Pre- 
destinarlanism of Gottschalk ( 9 th cent.), Beren- 
garius’ opposition to Transubstantiationism (iltb 
cent.), and the scepticism of Abelard ( 12 th cent), 
^e may group those heresies that produced separate 
Religious communities as follows: (i.) Speculative 

Anti-poMiobaptiam. Philsdelphis, 1897 ; P. vsn Limboieh, 
BiAboria /n^iftttonis, aui a/ubjumgUwr Libar SemtanBmnm 
Inquitidcnia TMosancB, Amsterdsm, 1698. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view 
of God and the world. These are akin to Gnosti- 
cism and Manichaiism and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself, (ii.) Heresies of Mysticism 
and ‘ Enthusiasm.* ^ These arise out of supreme 
regfard foi the ecstatic experience and prophetism, 
and tend to pantheism, (iii. ) Anti -sacerdotal 
evangelical heresies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the other side, by a 
democratic Biblicisra. (iv.) Churchly evangelical 
heresies, which sought to reform the Church from 
within without destroying its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
in many instances heresies with a fundamental 
difference have much in common. 

i. Speculative heresies. — The most im- 
portant of these are the dualistic heresies of the 
Cathari and the Bogomils, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricians, Beghards and Be- 
guines, and Brethren of the Free Spirit. The first 
named is the most important heresy of this class. 

{a) The CafAari (‘Pure* ).^ — These Puritans of the 
Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church authorities early in the 11th cent, by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of the canonical clergy were burned in 
1012 for adherence to their views. But already 
the here^ was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through S.E. France and adjacent regions. The 
city of Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer- 
ous did they become, and so prosperous was the 
fine form of civilization that grew up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living that the 
Popes found it impossible to uproot the heresy 
except by summoning the neighbouring princes to 
a military crusade against these domains, which 
left the whole country of the Albigeois a smoking 
ruin (1229). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
cani or Pliblicani, Patarins, and Bou^i or Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Albi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Concorricci (Concorrezo in 
Italy), or relative dualists. The former were more 
numerous. They represented the influence of Mani- 
chseism mediated tlirough the Paulicians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and the Arabian and Jewish philo- 
sophy that spread into France through Spain and 
Italy. There was also a reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state, Catharism was an at- 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistic 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization that offered a contrast to the 
Roman establishment and a substitute for it. ^ Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system itself minw- 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its suppression. The Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two oppos^ 
beings (the Concorricci reganled Satan as a sub- 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Scriptures tliat presented a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemptmn, and 
a docetic view of Jesus. The Holy bpint was 
threefold — eanctus^ paracletuSt and pnnctpam. 
Those in whom the Spiritus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect* and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were simply credentea. The stnctest 
asceticism was required of the former— prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of physical force, etc. 
As to ‘last things,* they held that at death there 
was no resurrection, but a transmigration. 

1 Cl. Itftl. Oazaro, Uerm. Kttzer. The prinoiMl oontem^rary 
•ouSt Moiieta. adv. Cath, et Waldr, 
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It was the Catharist rival ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial system that especially drew the ana- 
themas of the Church. To them the Roman 
system seemed to be of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the ‘ perfect * in four 
grades — bishop, Julius major^ filiua minor, and 
deacon. Ordination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments w^ere four others: the 
conaolamentum, for adults only, consisting of a 
ceremonial laying on of hands through which the 
Spirit was given. Thereby the subject was * hereti- 
cated.* This w^as for the ‘ perfect,*^ and its validity 
dep<*nded on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known Mconvenencia the credentea 
postponed the consolamentum till near death. On 
receiving it the endura had to be sustained — a 
smothering or stabbing that might produce death. 

In the ceremony named melioramentum a credena, 
kneeling, received the blessing of the ‘perfect.* 
They observed the blessing of bread at tne daily 
meal, but denied transubstantiation. They prac- 
tised ordination, but refused an oath. Their 
lives were blameless, and th^ were indomitable 
in enduring persecution. They managed to 
exist until the 14th century. See, further, art. 
Albigenses. 

{b) The Boaomila (‘ Friends of God *) were a sect 
among the Slavs of Thrace and adjoining lands, 
also of Paulician origin, with a cosmology and a 
ceremonial i^stem like the Catharist, but less 
developed. They held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the Sabellian, repudiated image- worship, used a 
baptism as an initiatory ceremony, but spiritualized 
the Supper, rejected parts of the OT, and employed 
allegorical interpretation. The Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus (1081-1118) secured, by a treacherous 
profession of conversion, a knowledge of their 
I practices and their haunts, and^ then massacred 
them. They survived for some time in the region 
of Philippopolis. See, further, art. Bogomils. 

(c) The Amalriciana were the followers of 
Amalric, a professor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned for heresy in 1204. ^ They 
held a speculative view of the world’s histo^, 
dividing it into three stages : the incarnation 
of G^ in Abraham, the incarnation of God in 
Mary, and, finally, the age of the Spirit beginning 
with the incarnation of God in the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be anmiUed. 
The resurrection, heaven, and hell were spiritual- 
ized. The Befjfharda and Beguines were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to have been 
first instituted by a priest named Begu6), who gave 
themselves to prayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to separate from the Church, 
but represent the growing spirit of lay piety. They 
gravitated towards pantheism. They flourished in 
the 13th cent, in many parts of Europe, but espe- 
cially in the Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit (y.v.) were similar, and became numer- 
ous a little later, lasting into the 16th century. 

ii. Heresies of mysticism and enthusiasm. 
—The conflict between the Papacy and the Empire 
from the lOth cent, onwards, the degradation of 
ecclesiastical religion and morals, the apparently 
hopeless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of the Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confusion that followed, pro- 
duced a wide-spread feeling of hopelessness, which 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and an expectation of the 
immediate end of the present order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
orders, wliile the latter issued in the formation of 
sects which clierished millenarian expeotations 
and cultivated the gift of prophecy. 

Individualism, which is the root of heresy, is ol 
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the esBenoe of these tendencies. Either, if wide- 
spread, would tlireaten existing political and 
ecclesiastical organizations. The Church was able 
to find a place for Mysticism within the established 
orderyand, indeed, the impossibility of a universal 
adoption of the mystic habit favoured the depend- 
ence of the masses on the Church — but the com- 
munion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorough radicmism rendered it uncontrollable and 
demanded its suppression. 

The Mystics remained in the Church; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of the bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics — Eckart (f 1327), John 
Tauter (t 1361), his pupil, Henry Suso (t 1366), 
John Ruysbroek (t 1381), and Thomas k Kempis 
(t 1471) — undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy which we call 
Protestantism (cf. Mysticism [Christian]). 

^ Among the * Enthusiastic ’ ladies two are espe- 
cially worthy of mention, the Joachimites and the 
SpirttucU Franciscans, The first were the fol lowers 
of Joachim of Floris (1145>1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti- Papal apocaJypticism which 
greatly stimulated the production of this type of 
literature, and disseminated chiliastic ei^ectations 
widely among the common people. He viewed 
the history of the world as divided into three 
periods — the epoch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch of the Spirit thence to follow. The 
overthrow of the Catholic Church and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin. 
These revolutionary ideas appealed powerfully to 
the restless spirit of the times, and remained un- 
extinguished at the Reformation. They revived 
in the teaching of Thomas MUnzer, Melchior 
Hofiinann, and Nicholas Storch ; they were repre- 
sented in a wing of the powerful Anabaptist 
movement, and helped to produce the Peasants* 
War and the Miinster uproar. 

The so-called Spiritual Franciscans appear in the 
middle of the 13th cent, as a protest against the 
Papal secularization of the Franciscan order of 
monks. The influence of Joachim is seen in the 
* Everlasting Gospel ’ which was edited by Gherardo, 
a professor of the University of Paris, and consists 
of Joachim's prophecies, with annotations and 
additions. They are strongly an ti-Papal. Gherardo 
was imprisoned, and the Spirituals were severely 

S ersecuted through the Inquisition. There is no 
oubt that they deeply influenced Wyclif, Hus, 
the Taborites, and the Anabaptists. See, further, 
artt. Enthusiasts (Religious) and Mysticism. 

iii. The anti-sacerdotal evangelicals. — 
Ditlering from both of the foregoing, though like 
them in their simple democratic character, was the 
anti-p8sdobaptist heresy which named Peter de 
Bruys and Heniy of Lausanne among ite chief 
leaders. Its bemnniuj^ are found as far back as 
the 4th cent.,^ v^en iErius in Pontus, Jovinian in 
Milan, and Vigilantius in Southern Gaul vigor- 
ously opposed the growing hierarchical tendencies, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church. 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the de^ Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude ‘ of Turin perhaps 
helped them. In the stirring times of the 1 1th 
and I2th centuries, when the Clugniac revival was 
affecting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, these Evangelicals 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

i Epiph. amr. Ixxr. ; 0. W. P. Wslch, Hilt, d, Hits., LeipziK, 
176^1786, iil. 821 1, 686 1. ; Jemma, ode. Jwin,, end adv. VimL 
\Pt xxliL 221-868) : W. 8. Oilly, and Timei of VigiltmUus, 
lAmdon, 1844 ; see * Nic, end Poet-Nia Fetben,' 2ud series, vL, 
W. end intanod. by A. U. Newmen. 
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Peter * was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henryk was a monk, 
coming later (1116-48). The former was burnt to 
death ; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of the Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the UT. Their great 
opponent, Peter the Venerable, oharges them with 
opposing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy temples, veneration of crosses, transubstantia- 
tion, and offerings and prayers for the dead. On 
the positive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of things, sim- 
plicity, immediacy of human relation wi& God, 
and the all -importance of the present life for 
final destiny. 

Contemporary^ with them was Tanchelm, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
provinces, and Eudo de Stella (f 1147) of Brittany. 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extremely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold* 
of Brescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of the clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from secular concerns, and to make them dependent 
on popular contributions. After a career of great 
success he was handed over by the Emperor 
Barbarossa to Pope Alexander 111. and hanged. 
The Amoldists ana the Humillati, or ‘ Poor Men * 
of Lombardy,* strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some extent fruits of his work. We find them as 
late as the 14th century. 

The Waldenses , — The Waldenses* were the most 
influential of the mediaeval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students ol 
history. There is some uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name. Advocates of a very early, 
peniaps Apostolic, source of the movement derive 
It from the character of the country, the valley 
region (Faux, ValUc, Val) of the Alps where they 
first appear; they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, bp. of Turin* (9th 
cent.) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the work of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyonese merchant, who came under the 
influence of the deep religious movement that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted bis wealth to the procuring of translations 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular, and their 
circulation among the common people. It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but with 
I no thought of separating from the Catliolic Church. 
Ere long these advocates of Bible-reading found 
themselves opposed by the Church officials ; and, 
when two Pop^ (Alexander ill. [1179] and Lucius 
m. [1183]) in succession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom- 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
Their zeal surmounted all ol)8tacles, and their 
messengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the * Poor Men of 
Lyons. * Their spread into Italy brought them into 
contact with the more radical body of the * Poor 


1 Newman, Anti^paed,, ch. 111. ; Petrue VeneimbWli, 
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Men of Lombardy/ with whom they were able to 
come to partial af^reement (1217). In that country 
there were similar bcjdies known as Runcarians * 
(from John Ronco). The Waldensians of France 
held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
value of Baptism and the Sunper, and believed in 
transubstantiation ; but, as their cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with, they drew 
nearer to the modem ‘ Evangelical ’ position. By the 
middle of the 13th cent, they had become directly 
^posed to sacerdotalism and ecclesiastical morality. 
Their pure lives attracted attention, and even be- 
came a mark of heresy. They repudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festivals, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ‘ saints,’ and doctrine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public gatherings. They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathari, they 
retained a distinction between the ‘ perfect * and 
‘disciples,* in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobruscians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organization and pro- 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that had 
immense success. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans’ gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germany, and succeeded in imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspread 
Central Europe. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but the^ showed great skill in evading its 
attacks, at tunes outwardly conforming. The 
Waldensian heresy could not be extirpated. It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and had a large share in producing 
llussitism and Anabaptism on the Continent, and 
Wyclilianism in England. The vast circulation 
that they gave to the Bible must have lieen one of 
the chief causes of the Reformation. As a dis- 
tinct body they exist in considerable numbers in 
Italy at the present time. See, further, art. 
Waldenres. 

iv. Churchly evangelical heresies.— Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just descril»ed are those 
which grew out of the recognition of the Church’s 
corruptions and the imperative need of a moral 
and religious reform, but, through a realism 
in philos^hy or an inability to admit a non- 
churchly (Christianity, strove against separatisin. 
The chief instances are the Wyclilian reform in 
England and the Hussite in Bohemia. Both of 
these had a political bearing, for they owed much 
of their vigour to the national spirit which had 
grown up in those countries in opposition to Papal 
claims or to alien authorities. Of these the 
Wyclifian reform is the earlier, and to some ex- 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but the latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

{a) Wyclijianism ,^ — The old English national 
feeling, subjected for a time to the Norman power, 
revived, and by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully against both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charta. Quarrels with the 1 ope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the clergy by 
royal authority, anger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Aviraon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Provisors and Prmmuniro to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from England— all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of Robert 


Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the clergy and to encourage preaching by 
the mendicant monks, Laimland’s Pisra Plowman^ 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con- 
femptuoiu of a dissolute clergy and in sympathy 
with a simpler torm of religious life than was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward 111.) 
John Wyclir {q,v. \ ]>rofes8or at Oxford University, 
began a series of sliarp attacks upon the Papal 
claims until he devekmed a view which regarded 
the Pope as the Antichrist foretold in the Apoca- 
lyp'' advocated a kind of Presbyterial system of 
government for the Church, and repudiated the 
monastic orders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in Latin and English, Dy 
translating the Bible into English (1380), and by 
sending out his ‘poor priests’ (cf. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout tlie land, circulating 
his Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
country, the upward movement of the English 
peasantry at the time, and the access to the work* 
mg men^s gilds obtained by his preachers gave 
wide success to the propaganda. Doubtless at this 
time there was laid the foundation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyclii was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, but up 
to the end of the reign of Edward the political 
authorities protected him. The accession of the 
weak Richard li. left him without support. He 
was driven from Oxford and retired to the parish 
of Lutterworth in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384. 

While Wyclif’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led him to a rigid predestinationism 
in theology which annulled the Church’s preroga- 
tive in salvation. This led him in the airection 
of a doctrine of justification by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good works. He held to baptismal 
regeneration, but did not exclude unbaptized in- 
fants from salvation. He rejected transubstantia- 
tion, and in the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory.* The Council of Constance 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Severn. 

Wyclitianism blended with the work of the 
Lollards from the Continent and passed into Eng- 
lish life as a permanent influence. It became an 
element in the great struggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. During the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able tc^ersuade the 
authorities partially to 8Ui)pres8 it. Tiie first Eng- 
lish Act of Parliament (de Comburendo Heretico) 
sentencing heretics to death by burning was passed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, William Sautre, 
for here^ was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the Wars of the Roses the religious 
movement was mostly overlooked, but it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma- 
tion. 

(6) Huasitiam,^ — The Bohemian people were 
Slavs by race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they came 
under the Empire and the Roman Church, they 
retained some religious and political antipathy to 
the established condition of things. The doctnnes 
of the Bogomils and of the Walaenses were hospi- 
tably received in many places. Through the influ- 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhausen, Militsoh 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 
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Stitny, both the learned and the masses became 
roused to the demand for a national-religious re> 
form. The University of Prague became the 
stronghold of opposition to the Papacy. Large 
numl^rs of English students were there. John 
Hus and Jerome of Pra^e had imbibed Wyclifs 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
students abandoned Prague in 1409, the Wyclif- 
Bohemian influence became supreme. 

John Hus ( 9 . 0 .) became rector in 1403, and, with 
the aid of Jerome and the support of King Wences- 
laua, attacked the Roman clergy. After the failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
excommunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Notwithstanding that 
he came under the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigismund, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned tor heresy in July 1416. 
Shortly after Jerome suffered the same death. 

Hus followed Wyclif in his doctrine of predes- 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole headship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transubstantiation. His nationalism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moravian people were roused 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zizka and 
Nicholas of Hussinecz as leaders they assembled 
on Mount Tabor (whence the name Taborites), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by claiming 
the communion for the people in the Cup (whence 
the name * Calixtines,’ from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Military success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties — the Calix- 
tines, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while claiming the Cup for the laity ; and the 
Taborites, who followed the Waldenses in their 
hostility to the Roman Church. Tlie latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenarianism, 
but after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1453. Many 01 those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a peaceable, somewhat Pietist, 
^pe known as the Bohemian Brethren, Unitas 
Pratmm, and by other names. These attached 
themselves to the Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as the Moravian Brethren ( 7 .V.), and 
through them have persisted to the present day. 

The story of mediaeval heresy snows that the 
heretics were repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit. The positions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including the Ana- 
baptist, show the varying degrees in which the 
* heretical ’ spirit found access to European spiritual 
life. 

The story of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the Reformation. From the Catholic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correctly so ; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of the individual. This is the root of 
all * heresy.* But the absurdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen- 
dom heretics in a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well as of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptiste 
(o.v.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
tney, like the mediaeval dissenters, were simply 
radical Proteston^ It is true, also, that from 
time to time individnaJ thinkers who have dis- 
iited the Protestant creeds have been adjudged 
erotics by courts of their respective communions, 
but in this there is no thought that the so-oaJled 
heretic haa been excluded from saivatlon and the 
fellowshm of the true invisible Church. The 
charge of heresy is rapidly becoming meaninglese. 
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HERESY (Jewish). — ^The conception of heresy 
has always been vague in the Synagogue ; for 
freedom of thought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent characteristic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to observe 
and judge than opinion ; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts were made to 
define the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing the communal rights, it may he said that 
for long periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would be held to cover a good deal of 
eccentricity in theory. In recent times there has 
been so great a modification and relaxation in 
conduct on ritual matters that the tendency is 
groiving to judge of men’s fidelity to Judaism by 
tests of faith. But, as there exists no central or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by public opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. Public oniuion is 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon becomes 
accustomed to theories which, when first enunciated, 
it abhors; and in the result the Synagogue may 
be said to he free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on the other, destitute of clarity as to the 
ideas on which a charge of heresy coula he based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judaism may he said to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies 
When certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
were being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-assert them ; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters ‘ had no part in the world to come.’ 
When in the 1st cent, the Sadducee disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the IMtarisee would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19th cent., when the German reformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys- 
ticism threatened to become antinomian in the 
18th cent., or when, in the 17th cent., the 
Messianic claims of a popular hero like Sabbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought ; or when, in the I3th cent., as a 
result of the great work of Maimonides, the 
Hellenizing of Jewish thought under scholastic 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures ; or when, earlier still, 
in tlie 7th cent., under Anan ben David, such 
movements as Karaism proposed a new halakha 
(or practical code of life) on the basis of ^ a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonic) 
theories of exegesis — in snob eases controversies 
more or less virment broke out, and the litigants 
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wo^d freely hurl at each other charges of heresy 
and threats of excommunication. The efficacy 
of the would be determined only after 

considerable discussion, and the practical good 
sense of the conimunity would in the end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to find room for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least without cliurlishness. 

In the earlier period it is cliaracteristio that the 
Synago^e never naturalized the word ‘heresy.* 
It readily admitted, to denote ‘ heretic,’ the Greek 
word Epicurean e.g. Mishn. Aboth, ii. 14) ; 

but, though Josephus freely employs afpeffis, he 
uses it to mean ‘sect* or ‘party,* and applies it 
equally to the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
It may be, however, that it was Greek influence 
that determined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for ‘heresy,* mtnUtK The Heb. 
word min (pp) signifies in Biblical Hebrew ‘kind* 
or ‘ species * ; the LXX renders min by 7^1/os 
in Gn 1^^ The latter word is applied by 
Josephus (Ant, Xlii. x. 6) to the Sadducees 
(rb tG)v 'LadbouKaLwp y^vos). Further, in Christian- 
Palestinian Aramaic, min corresponds to fOpo$ 
(cf. Schurer, ThLZ, 8th March 1899, and Bacher, 
REJ xxxviii. [1899] 45). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word 7nin for 
‘heretic* in general. Just as the word ‘people’ 
('hj) came to mean ‘non- Jew,* so min came to sig- 
nify ‘heretic.’ If Bacher’s view be accepted, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Pharisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Kabbmic records. The general trend of 
opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term win sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians in general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often describes 
specifically the Judmo-Christians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M. Friedliinder, who, 
in his Der vorchristliche judische Gnusticismus 
[Gfittingen, 1898], identifies the min with the 
Gnostic ; and Travers Herford, who, in his 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash [London, 
1903], maintains that under the term min the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included). 
One thing is quite certain ; the min was one 
who was, or who professed to be, a Jew ; the 
Synagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
aaherents, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religious systems. The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen- 
tile but to Jewish Christianity ; and, when the 
latter ceased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the formula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogiie. 
Probably this is true of all religions. Christian 
law does not seem to have treated the Jew as a 
heretic ; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those who, after accept- 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews in the 
medieevaJ period were not subject to the^ heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (cf. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of Eng,, London, P* 158 ; 
H. S. Q, Henriques, The Jews and the Eng, Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 66). No doubt a Jew who 
publicly assailea the dogmas of the Church was 
liable to the laws against blasphemy (such a charge 
is recorded in Bristol in the year 1689 ; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jewish Historic^ 
Society of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judieo-Christians who, m the language 
of Jerome (Ep, 89 ad August,), claiming to be 
both Jews and Christians, were neither. 


Besides the two terms Epicurean and min, the 
Rabbis made use of another word for ‘heretia’ 
This was the word kOpMr, ‘denier.* The full 
expression is ‘denier of the root,’ t.s. of the 
fundamental principles (ijjy^ Sifrd, 1115; 
Baba hathra, 166, etc.). What the fundamental 
principles are is never defined ; in one famous 
passage the definition of .ludaism is negative, 
and any ont who rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
(Mcgillahi 13a). Tlieterin kCiphi^r Is vaguely ap- 
plied. Sometimes the Rabbis ascribed sin to the 
lack of belief in the fundamentals. Thus Adam’s 
Mil; was preceded by his denial of the root 
principle, the belief in God’s omnipresence (jS'anA. 
386). Cain, again, before he slew his brother, had 
reached the state of mind in wdiich he asserted that 
‘there is no judgment, no judge, no reward, no 
punishment * (Targ. Jer. on Gn 4* ; cf. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, Ist series, London, 1896, p. 
189). There is, however, no definition in the 
older sources of these various terms for ‘heresy.* 
The locus classicus is the Mishn. Sanh, x. 1 (to 
which, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh, xii. xiii. 
adds further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are pronounced beyond the pale of 
future bliss : ‘ These have no part in the world to 
come : he who asserts that there is no Resurrection 
of the dead, that the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. R. Aqiba says: also he who 
reads in outside books, and he who applies incan- 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said : also he who 
pronounces the Name as it is written.* Some texts 
make the first clause run : ‘ he who denies that the 
Scripture teaclies the doctrine of Resurrection * ; 
but the best authorities read as in our translation. 
The phrase 'outside books’ has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra- canonical, Judeeo- 
Christian, or, in general, heretical books. Epi- 
curean is not defined, but in after centuries it 
became a term generally applied to a sceptic or 
unbeliever, especially where the scepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
towards the problems of religion. 

In the 12th cent., Maimonides attempted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to the terms 
min. Epicurean, and k^hir more closely. There are 
five classes, he says (Code, ‘Laws on Repentance,* 
iiL 7-8), includea under min : (1) he wiio denies 
God, (2) he who asserts that the world is subject 
to more than one power, (3) he who ascribes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the first Creator, and (5) he who worships a 
star as a mediator between himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes : (1) he who 
denies prophecy, (2) he who disputes the inspira- 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ant, bk. x. 
at the end). The kdph^rim also consist of three 
types: (1) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torah, (2) he who denies the 
tradition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muhammadan polemics) 
that the Law has been superseded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimonides specifies 
others as not belonging to the three categories 
just defined. In all cases, Maimonides refers to 
Jews who join the various categories ; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, loc, 
cit,), ‘ the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to come.* It is only Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimonides expresses himself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sanh, x. 1) 
with uncompromising vigour. He formulated 
thirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vol. iv. p. 246, where 
Hirschfeld points out that Maimonides had in his 
mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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time). Mairnonideff then declared as a heretic 
whoever depxirteii from any of these ; such a one 
baii * fifone nut of tiie genera) body of Farael.* 

fhit it may con Helen tly he stated tliat no pro- 
ceedings were ever instituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refusal to accept the 
Maiinunist articles. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author was himself chargea with heresy 
(see H. Graetz, History of the Jews, Eng. tr., 
London, 1891-92, iii. ch. xvi.). More than that, 
from the very first there were great authorities 
who disputed the right of Malmonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maimunist Code ( * Laws of 
Repentance,’ loc. cit,), Abraham ben David of 
Posquiferes, while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interpret the Scriptural and Haggadic statements 
on the subject literally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if he went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. ^ The fact that in 16.56 Spinoza was 
excommunicated for, among other things, holding 
that God was * extended’ is liable to misunderstand- 
ing. The Amsterdam Synagogue was not then 
strong enough to be tolerant of scandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquired its right to exist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i. p. 74). Even so, had Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been safe, but even pensioned. ‘The ban 

S et Spinoza,’ as A. Wolf concludes (Spinoza*s 
Treatise, London, 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvil), was the due paid to Caesar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of his Spinozist leanings, nothing 
came of it but a good deal of heated discussion 
(see M, Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews^ London, 1901, 
p. 1^). Moses Mendelssohn, in his Jerusalem, 
published in Berlin in 1783, most emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion that the Jews under 
emancipation should have conferred upon them 
the legal power to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish regime ; but only contu- 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Synagogue have, however, during 
the past century occasionally shown themselves 
inclined to excommunicate reformers; but they 
have come to regret such action, and no longer 
avail themselves of this, in modern times, most 
ineffectual expression of disapproval. So, too, the 
legal disabilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. These disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666, vi. 353). 

The feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism. In fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held ; once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. SanK 44) ; 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him- 
self from the community. As noted by Kohler 
{JE \i, 353), the law (Dt 14'), *Ye shall not cut 
yourselves,’ is interpreted by the Rabbis {Sifri, ad 
foe.) to mean, ‘ Ye wiall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all form one united band.’ The 
same idea goes back to Hillel (Mishn. Aboth, ii. 5 ; 
cf. He IQS') : ‘ Separate not thyself from the 
Congregation.* Here the appeal is for participa- 
tion in the communal tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (cf. Talmud, Tdanith, 306). A 
similar phrase, however, ‘ one who separates from 
the ways of the congregation,* occurs in the 
Tosef^ {Sanh, xiii. 5) in a context which is 
^upied with questions of faith. Undoubtedly 
the two ideas stand close together. But in the 


main the Synagogue has throujrhout its history 
been desirous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experiences, and hopes 
rather than of driving out those whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. 

LfTRRATtTRK.— To the works indicated In the article, add thOM 
given m literature of art. Crrbd (JewiehX vol. Iv. p. 246. 

1 Abrahams. 

HERMESIANISM. — Hermes was the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith by pure intellectualism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Herinesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at Rome, and is now almost forgotten. 

I. Life of Hermes.— Georg Hermes (sHermanntsohn) was 
born in 1776 at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, of Catholic peasants. 
In 1788 he went to the Gymnasium of Rheine (under Franoia- 
cans), and soon became first in the school. In 1702 he entered 
the philosopiiical faculty at the University of Munster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fichte, and for a short time wavered in 
his faith. He recovered it, however, but retained a great 
admiration for Kant. The work of his life was to convince 
Kantists of the truth of Catholicism by their own weapons. In 
1794 he Joined the Theological Faculty, gaining a free burse at 
the bishop's seminary. In 1798 he accepted a post as teacher 
in a Gymnasium at Munster. He was ordained priest In 1709. 
He now devoted himself to the study of philosophy', seeking 
a solid basis for the Oatholio system on purely philosophicu 
and rational lines. Besides Kant and Fichte, he was influenced 
at this time by Stattler.^ In 1805, Hermes published his first 
work, Untermc-hunfien Hher die injure Wahrheit des Christen^ 
thuma. In 1807 he accepted the chair of Dogmatic theology at 
Munster. Here he elaborated his principles, wrote a number of 
smaller works on the relation between philosophy and theology, 
gathered around him a body of devoted disciples, and became 
known throughout Germany as a leading Catholic philosopher. 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and became professor of theology there. 
From that time till the end of his life his reputation steadily 
increased. Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted his 
ideas with enthu-siasin. The only opposition came from Seber. 
In 1825, Seber was forced to yield to the general feeling and left 
the University. Hermes had by now founded a definite school ; 
under him Bonn became the centre of a movement which was 
to Justify Catholicism by a solid philosophicAl basis and to re- 
concile Protestants. In 1829 h^ublished his chief work, Kin- 
leUung in die ehrvttkatholiHehe TheoUtgie, pt. 1., which contains 
the philosophic introduction. This is the complete exposition 
of his ideas. Keusch describes it as his on^ original and 
characteristic work {Allgejneiru deutschf Diograpkie, xii. [1880] 
192-196). His disciples applied his principles to each branch of 
theology. 0. A. von Droste-llulshoff wrote a Lehrbuch deg 
Naturrechtea (Bonn, 1823), on Hermesian lines ; W. Esser. at 
Munster {Moralphiloeojfhiey Munster, 1827), and P. J. Elvenich, 
at Breslau (MoralphUt^eophie, 2 vols., Bonn, 1880), applied hts 
ideas to ethics. J. R. Baltzer (at Breslau) wrote a work, Ueber 
die EntaUhung der in nemrerZeit tin Proteetantiamua und im 
Katholieiamiia hervoraetretenen Gegensdtze, mif bee. Jltlckeio/U 
atj IJermea u. aeine Gegjur (Bonn, 1833), in which he proclaims 
Hermes' system as the hope of reunion between Catholics and 
Protestants. Baltzer was the most independent of the Her- 
mesians ; later he and Elvenich became supporters of Gunther. 
'Towards the end of his life, Hermes was the most famous Catholic 
theologian in Germany. His school captured nearly all centres ; 
Bonn, Koln, Trier, Munster, Breslau, Braunsberg were full of 
ardent Hermesians. There was some opposition. Hast at 
Munster, A. voiiBiegerat Munich, the Aechajfenhurget Kirdun- 
zeitung, U. Klee and C. H. Windischmann at Bonn itself already 
began combating the new philosophy. But during its author's 
lifetime the opposition did not exceed the limits of normal dis- 
cussion. His bishop (F. von Spiegel, Archbishop of K51n) was 
always his friend and protector, sending pacifying accounts of 
his views to Rome. It was not till after Hermes' death that 
the storm burst He died attacked by no censure, but rather 
applauded almost universally, on 26th May 1881. He is buried 
in the cemetery at Bonn. After his death, one of his chief 
disciples, J. H. Achterfeldt, edited a work which Hermes had 
prepared under the title Chriatkatholiacha Vogmatik (2 vdls. 
and pt. 1. of vol. Ui., Bonn, 1884-35). 

2. System. — The fundamental ideas of Hermes 
are: (1) an adaptation of Kant (and Fichte) to 
Catholic do^ma, (2) a purely intellectual or rational 
boHis for faithi (3) opposition against Lamennais’ 
traditionalism (hence the Hermesians constantly 
accuse their opponents of sharing Lamennais’ 
errors). He begins with the famous ‘positive 
doubt.* We must have the courage to doubt 

1 Benedict Stattler, professor of theology Rt Ingolstadt 
(tl797), was a forerunner of Hermes in the idea of a purely 
intelleotualist basis for theology. His DemanatraHo catkoUoa 
was condemned by the Congregation of the Index in 1780 (the 
decree was not published tIO 1796)u Many of hie ideaa reappear 
in Uermee' eystem. 
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fWTthing; even faith, till we can establish an 
intellectiially convincing reason for it. Three 
anestions now occur : (1) Is there any truth T 

(2) Is there a God, and of what nature is He ? 

(3) Is a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions? Certitude of truth may 
be either necessary {angetJuini this certitude 
he calls Furtoah/rhcUten) or freely accepted {frei 
(ifiifffifiCTMncn ; this is FutvHxhrfiehrnen). Necessaiy 
certitude may be from sense-inc presaions ( VorHet- 

unsafe; or from reasoning {Verstandes- 
wissen ) — also unsafe, because it leads to a process 
tn or from immediate necessity— this 

last IS safe. 

• W« find, when we seem to know aomethlng neceeearUy, that 
our oonsciouenew is not only that we know, but alao that the 
known thing exists. This oonsciouaneas ooours without our 
voluntary co-operation ; it is therefore a neoeaiery oonviotion, 
not » freely aooepted one * {BinUitung, 184 f.). 

Freely accepted certitude arrives at the same end. 
The practical reason tells us that we cannot obey 
the highest moral obligation of which we are con- 
scious (which is the preservation of our own human 
d^itv — die reine Darstelluri^ und Erhodtung der 
Mens^nwurde) without using all means to that 
end which are at our disposal. Among these means 
is the use of the experience of others. So practical 
reason would command us to accept this experience, 
to admit the truth of history, even if theoretic 
reason still had doubts. Hence both sources of 
certitude (Furtoahrhalten and Furwahmehmen) 
bring us to the same result. From the acceptance 
of the truth of histo^, Hermes leads to that of the 
historical basis of Christianity. He denies that 
the existence of God can be sufficiently based on 
practical reason (this against Kant). He seeks to 
establish it by theoretic reason. It is necessarily, 
not freely, accepted truth. He proposes the cosmo- 
logical argument for God very well ; he rejects the 
ontological, physical, and moral arguments, also 
that from universal consent. 

In explaining the errors of which Hermes wm 
accused, we are met by the difficulty that his 
followers, while admitting that these are errors, 
deny that he held them. Hermesians declare that 
what was condemned at Rome was not Hermes* 
teaching, but a libellous caricature of it. He him- 
self always protested that his system did not touch 
any point oi the Catholic faith. This he accepted 
entirely, in the usual sense, as does every other 
Catholic. He is concerned only to establish a purely 
philosophical basis on whicn the faith may be 
accepted. However it may be with the points urged 
against him ly his opponents, the errors which 
brought about his condemnation are these : Besides 
his ‘ positive doubt * as the starting-point of all apolo- 
getic (from which it would follow that a Christian 
should explicitly doubt the truth of his faith, of 
even the existence of God, till he has proved it 
intellectually), the general fault found with his 
system is that it is a shallow and narrow rational- 
ising of faith. Hermes conceives revelation m 
made only to the intellect ; faith is mere intel- 
lectual conviction. Our other faculties have no 
part in our acceptance of Christianity. ^ So, if 
Lamennais denied reason in favour of faith inipoTOd 
from without, Hermes, falling into the other 
extreme, debases faith in favour of natural reasom 
All the particular errors of which he is accused 
come from this root— a tendency to lower the troths 
of revelation towards naturaJism, to min^ise 
mysteries, to meet the rationalist half-way. Evot 
his concept of God is said to suffer from thw tend- 
ency. God In Hermesianism is not the one absolute 
Being who fills all, in whom all ^ing exists, source 
of all reality ; but merely the highest individual 
among many who exist apart from Him, and have 
power and activity independently of Him. The 
end of creatures is not God, but their own perfeo- 
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tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 
Mrmanent disposition on God*s part to help us. 
Justification ib an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu- 
piscence. There was no supernaturfd state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God ly it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. Hefl exists as 
a threat to frighten us i God is, however, compelled 
to fulfil this threat, in spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3 . Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo- 
logy were held by his disci]jles. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grew rapidly. 
Windischinann, F. X. Werner, and others began 
to denoum^ them and to demand their condemna- 
tion at Rome. Archbishop von Spiegel, Hermes* 
protector, died in 1835. The Inquisition collected 
reports from a number of German theologians (on 
both sides) ; at last, on 26th Sept. 1835, Gregory 
XVI. published a brief, Dum a>cerhia8ima$t condemn- 
ing Hermes* system and putting his works on 
the Index (Denzinger, 1618-21). A further decree 
of 7th Jan. 1836 added the condemnation of the 
later work edited by Achterfeldt. Hereupon arose 
a great disturbance in Catholic Germany. The 
Hermesians agitated against the condemnation, 
declaring that their master was not guilty of the 
errors imputed to him. Two of them, Braun and 
Elvenioh, went to Rome in 1837 and spent e year 
there, vainly trying to procure a repeal. Then 
Hermesianism, after having been the dominant 
influence in German Catholic theology, was banned. 
The Hermesians were called upon by the bishops 
to signify their adherence to tlie l*apal decision. 
Gradually most of them did so. But, when Pius DC. 
became rope (1846), those of the school wlu> re- 
mained hoped for a reversal of the situation. They 
acclaimed his brief Qui plvribue (9th Nov. 18w, 
recommending philosophy and explaining its rela- 
tion to theology) as practically an adherence to 
Hermes' idea. There was then a certain revival 
of the discussion. About the same time Giinther 
began to spread his ideas.’ They were to a ^eat 
extent founded on the same line of thonebt as 
those of Hermes ; so that several of the old Her- 
mesions attached themselves to him. Pius DC., 
on 25th July 1847, published a decree renewing his 
predecessor's condemnation of Hermes* system. 
This is the end of Hermesianism. The political 
upheaval of 1848 destroyed the last remnant of 
general interest in it; then came a great revival 
of Catholic life in Germany along quite other lines, 
and the whole question was forgotten. Only here 
and there an old disciple of the once great man was 
faithful to his teachinj^, almost in secret, remain- 
ing (like the Jansenists in France after the Revolu- 
tion) as a relic of a bygone age. Achterfeldt and 
Braun were recalcitrant for a long time. Either 
the powerlessness of their cause, which made it 
harmless, or a dim memory of Hermes* ancient 
fame made their bishop treat them very leniently. 
The worst that ever happened to them was sus- 
pension from public offices, with leave to say Low 
Mass; this was removed when they offered a 
declaration of general adherence to Papal decrees. 
Achterfeldt, the last Hermesian, diM in 1877 . 
The subject has now only a historical interest. 

LmnuTUBS.— Beddes works quoted sbovo, mo W. Booer, 
Denkeehrij^ auf Otwrg Hermet^ K51n, 1882 ; K. Werner, Chteh, 
dtr 3%«oloori«, Munich. 1886. p. 416 ft. (on odiniimblo 

•tetement of Hermes* eyotemX For HennM : P. J. Blvenich, 
Aeta Htrmetiana, Gdttingen, 1836 ; J. Braun end Blvenich 
Aeta Ramanat Henovor end lieipdg, 1888 ; A. Lntterbeck, 
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mMlmdwi, 1844, site Piiu /X. u, dUhathot, EW«h$ in IhuUeh’ 
kmd, BoUnfen Md Mtilheim, 1848. Agftinit Hermes : Myletor 
(«F. X. Werner), Her Hnmtetianitmui vortugaweiM von ooinor 
aogmaUaohvn Snte darffesUlU, Beffensburg. 1846 (the most 
jMwerfnl work ngninst him); J* M. MecWel, Hie hermea. 
Lehronf Mnins, 1887 ; W. Zell, Asia dfUOunnuianat Regens* 
burg, 1889; P. Lange, j^eoes annetationee ad Aota AenneeMna, 
Heins. 1889; C GTlNiedaer, PhUooophim Hermoaii Bonnanaia, 
nouamun rerum in tAaologia aetordii, aaplieatio at aaiatifnatiot 
Leip^, 1888 ; A. RoscovAny, Romawua PonMax^ iv., Neutrs, 
1807-78. ADKIAH FoRTESCUE. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.— The name of 
Hermes Trismegistus stands, like that of Homer, 
lor a whole literature. But this literature is 
philosophical and religious, not poetical. It pre- 
sents a curious phase of human thought emanat- 
ing from Egypt, and might roughly be described 


Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythajgoreanism, mix them well up toother, 
throwmg in a strong flavour of ancient Egypt, 
and the result of the orew will be something iiKe 
Hermes Trismegistus as we have him. 

1. The assumed author. — Plato in two passages 
{Phileb. 18 B ; Phmdr. 274 G) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom were 
attributed many inventions — arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, astronomy, draughts, dicing but especi- 
ally the alphabet and writing-- which Thamus, the 
then King of Thebes, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid to it. Now, according to Cicero {de Nat. Dear. 
iii. 66), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, was obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws and letters to the 
Egyptians. * Him tlie Egyptians called Theuth, 
and the first month of the year among them 
(September) is called by his name.* Here we find 
the equation Hermes ss Theuth. Lactantius (Dw. 
Inat. 1 . 6) quotes this passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person fonnd^ Hermo- 
polis, and was worshipp^ by the Saitss, and, 
though a man, was so nonoured for his learning 
that he received the name of Trismegistva,^ adding 
in another place {de Ira Dei^ 11) that Hermes 
Trismegistus was far older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the famous Seven 
Sages. Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, which makes for his purpose, with the 
same na%vet4 as Tertullian accepts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of | 
Noah in tne Ark. | 

Among early modem scholars there was the same | 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. | 
Vergicius puts him before Moses ; Patricius makes 
him an eider contemporary of that legislator ; 
Flussas Candalla is inclined to put him back as 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaubon, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricius stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabricius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went unaer the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses; 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment of 
* certain most learned men,* who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half-Platonic, 
half-Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent. A.D. 

One of the first results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermes 

Theuth. Hermes is represented as the father of 
Tat, who appears to be the same as Theuth or 
Thoth. In the Aaelepiua (ch. 37), Hermes is made 

1 On the bilingual Roeetta etone, 196 B.O., 'Epma b uiyaa «al 
ftAyaa oooun as a rendering of the Egyptian *Tnoth the great- 
great' or *twioe-great' (Mahatty, Smp. PM., London, 1896, 

p. 880). 


to claim that he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolis. Hence this 
person has been called * the younmr Hermea* 
BimilarW the Asclepius whom he is instructing is 
declared to be the grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the other hand, the Hermes of the 
* Holy Book * (Stob. Ncl. i. 926) is himself one of 
the greatest of deities, and the instructor of Isis 
and Osiris. In the Pomander (oh. 10), Tat claims 
descent from Uranus and Cronus, cd whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatific 
vision. Asclepius, who is called in the Holy Book 
or simply (Stob. Eel. i. 632, 1092), 

is the son of Hepneestus,^ not, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, of Apollo, and is credit^ with the patronage 
of poetry as well as of medicine. 

2. Works. — From the assumed author we now 
turn to his supposed works. We are told by 
lamblichus, or whoever wrote the de Myeteriaa 
(yiii. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy 1.) said that Hermes 
wrote 36,525 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed incredible to many. 
Especially is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that this is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once to a 
somewhat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same lamblichus (fl. A.D. 300), this time on the 
authority of an author named Seleucus, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000 — 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmicus (a.d. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death is placed between A.D. 325 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Trismegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) we learn 
that books of Hermes were associated with the 
Egyptian religion. He describes {Strom, vi. 4, 
p. 757, Potter) a religious procession, headed W the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Oi him 
it is said that he must have learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an *EK\oyurfiJbt ^cunXtxoO 
^lov. After the minstrel comes the upoanivot with 
a horologe in his hand, and a palm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on his lips the 
four books of Hermes which treat of this subject, 
dealing severally with the orderly arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes the sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on his head, and carrying in bis hand a book 
and a ruler {Kavbra), containing ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his business to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geography, the order 
of the sun and moon, the five planets, the topo- 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Then 
follows the warder of the sacred vestments, with 
the cubit of justice and the libation-cup. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the mosohosphragktio (not moschosphagiatic ; cf. 
Herod. iL 89 : rd aaa'rituuffUrw Krijvos) books ; and 
there are ten that relate to the worship of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfruits* 
hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
liice. Alter all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in his bosom, who is followed 
by the bearers of the processional loaves. He, as 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprising 
the laws and the gods and the whole education 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
is ahm master of the distribution of the revenues. 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes are 
1 In IgTptisn, Imhotep^ soaeCPtsh. 
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two and forty,* thirty-six of which, containing the 
whole philoHophy of the Egyptians, are learnt off 
the before-mentioned persons, and the remaining 
SIX by the shrine- bearers. These six are medical, 
and have to do with the bodily constitution, 
diseases, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 
gynaecology. 

These books of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to tie excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thought, wbereas the books which 
have come down to us under the name of Hermes 
— those, at all events, which we are about to 
consider — are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought. lamblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question present every appearance of having been 
composed in Greek. Patricius, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity of Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematics 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physios of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were derived from the works of Hermes, whence 
he advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his premisses. For certainly, if the Hermetic 
writings are not derived from Greek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has freement 
alluMions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
inegistus, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works.* Plutarch 
(fl. A.D. 80) has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,* but there is nothing to show that they 
are those known to us. 


The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus is the Poeniander {6 Iloi/icU- 
The name looks as if it meant * Shepherd 
of men’ — a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xiii. 19), and which hiu led to perhaps fan- 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shep/ierd 
of Hermas. It has been thought, on the 
other -and, that the word is really Egyptian, 
thou^ • rt bricius points out that llol/*ai'3/i)os occurs 

as the j. roper name of a mythological person in 
Plut. Mot, 299 C, D, Grceca Quoest, 37. In the work 
before us, 6 TLoiiAAvbpnt is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as A avBetnlat voOs, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermea He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, in 
accordance with what Plato says in the 
(90 A), that a man’s balfuap is his own vodi. The 
PotmandtT gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir- 
teenth out of the fourteen chapters which consti- 
tuted the work as published by Marsiliua Ficinua 
Outside the first chapter, Hermes is rather the im 
structor of others. We are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied by the 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
himself (Poem, xiii. 15). mi. 

The Poemandrr wa* first given to the modern world In a 
Latin tranelation made by Piemus from a Greek MS, which wae 
brought from Macedonia to Florenoe by a m^ 

Inrdui^ PMol., md pot Into th« hMid. .! Ooyio d» Mydld. 
Ao oo r*n"g to tho etatement of I^brloiue, It was first pubUenod 

1 We get this number by reckons the hleioglyphio books as 
10, to which the enumeration easily lends itself. 




at Venioe in 14W,i when it appeared along with other auiall 
works translated by Picinus. Its first title was MmtHi THt* 
megiiti Ltber de FotetiaU tt Sapientia Dei, This Latin version 
WM often reprinted at Venice, Paris, Leyden, and Basel ; and it 
atill appears at the bottom of the page in Paribey's edition, 
8^t»r uving been touched up by successive editors— Flussas, 
^trloi^ and Parthey himself. Vergiolus is presumably allud- 
ing to the work of Ficinus when he aays that a Latin tranala- 
tion, not very oarefully done, was published at Venice by Aldue, 
from which an Italian translation was afterwards made, ana 
printed at Florence. A French translation was made by Gabriel 
Prateolus(du l*rtouX Paris, 1.^67; another by Flussas, Bordeaux, 
1679 ; and a reoent one by Louis M6nard, Paris, 1806. The work 
was translated into Dutch, from the Latin of Patricius, by 
Nicolaus van Ravensietn, Amsterdam, 1648. It was translatM 
into Oerman by one Alethophilus, Hamburg, 1706; afterwards, 
by Dieterich Tledemann. Berlin and Stettin, 1781. In English 
ws have had, firstly. The Divine Pytnander ef Bermee Trie^ 
megiatue, translated into English b 3 ' Everard, London, 1600, 

f irofessedly from the Arabio— « work whi(di has been reprlntsd 
n many quarters, and in particular in the Journal qf Spsets- 
kttive Phtloaophy, July 1866; secondly. The Theologieai and 
PhiUmphieal Works of Bermee Trismegittus^ Christian Jfeo^ 
nlatonitt, by J. D. Chambers. Edinburgh, 1882 ; thirdly, the 
large work, In 8 volumes, entitled Thriee-OreaUst Hermes, by 
Q. K. 8. Mead, London, 1906. 

The first Greek ed. of the Poemander wae that of Adrlanna 
^rnebus, Paris, 1604. This contains a preface in Greek by 
^AyyeXor & BtpytKiec ; also a minor work of Hermes, called 
’'C^t 'hoKkipriov vpht *Aft.fuava fiaoihia {JSseutapii Definitions 
aa Amtmmem Regtm), and the LaL tr. of I'^icinus. The nmcl 
edition was that of D. Francisous Fluasas Oandalla, in both 
Greek and Latin, Bordeaux, 1674. The editor in his preface 
acknowledges obligations to Joseph Soallger, who wae then a 
young man. 

The remains of Hermes, including fragmente, formed part 
of a great work by Franoisous Patnoius (Cardinal Francesco 
Patrizzi), entitled Nova de univsrsis phUosophia^ which wae 
published at Ferrara in 1691 and at Venice in 1698. Patricias 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poomander^ with a view 
to improving the sequence of thought. The edition of Hannibal 
Bossellius appeared, according'to Fabrioiu^ at Cracow, in 1686, 
and was reprinted at Cologne in 1620.8 In it Candalla’s text 
of Hermes is accompanied with what Fabrldus describes as a 
vast and foolish commentary. After this there was no edition 
of the Poemander until that of Gustavus Farthey, Berlin, 1864, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a time when 
the researches of Egyptologists were having the twofold effect 
of establishing, on the one hand, the vast antiquity of Egypthui 
history, and, on the other, degrading worke for which Uiat an- 
tiquity was claimed to the times of the Ptolemies or the Romane. 

Next in importance to the Poemander is the 
AsclepiuMf which exists onlv in a Latin tr. attri- 
buted to Apuleius. It may oe read in the Teubner 
edition of that anthor by Paul Thomas, Leipzig, 
1908. This dialogue was designedly excluded by 
Flussas from his edition of Hermes, on the ground 
that the work of a divine philosopher had here 
been tampered with by an impious pagan. The 
Aaclepiue in its Latin form was known to St. 
Augustine, who, in his de Civitate Dei (viii. 23-26), 
has long quotations from it which are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans- 
lation is the work of Apuleius, though he has 
occasion to mention that writer in the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Aaclepius hears on the face of it unmistakable 
marks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to us by Lactantius, which show that the Aaclepiue 
is identical, so far at least as these fragments go, 
with the treatise mentioned under the name ox 
X 670 J rAetof.* 

Besides the fragments of Hermes preserved bj 
Lactantius, there are others given by Cyril in hia 
writings against Julian (A.D. 433), ana some in 
Suidas, including a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity— which is nowhere else to oe found. Bat 
by far the most important contribution to oni 
knowledge of Hermes is that made by Stohaens, 
whose own date is uncertain, hut who quotes no 
1 Mead pate the ediiio prineeps in 1471, Belteenetein in 1468, 
Leonhard Schmitz in 1478 at Traviso. 

* Mead eaye (i. 12) : ‘ Thie was printed at Oraoow by Lazarue, 
in 6 volumes in folio, from 1685 to 1690,* adding that we reprint 
wae made in 1630. 

* I^t. Dio. Inst. iv. 6 : * Hermes in eo libro qut K6yoe rikeiot 
inscribitur hie usus set verbis'— then follows a Greek passage 
which will be found in Latin in Aaelapiua, 8. Again, ib, vii. 18 : 
*Quod Hermes tamen non dissimulavit : in eo snlm libro, qui 
Myof WAmec insorlbitur, post snumsiationsin malonim do 
quibus diximiis, subisdt haso* (of. Aaelaptua, 18). 
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author later than Hierocles (11. A.D. 450). The 
titles of the extracts in Stobeens are as follows : 

'£p/yiov. 'EpfJLOV irpbt *Ep/yu>v m roG wp6t Tdr^^ ‘Bppov 

€K rwt' irp 6 f Tdr, ‘EppoO itt nv wpbv ^Ao'icAifindtf, 'Bpfiov^iic n*r 
irpbf 'AarKAijiri6y, 'EppMv <« rur irpbt 'Aftovv, *Eppov ck rStv vp^ 
'AppMi'a, 'Ej^pov CK Twi' «pi« 'AppuwMi irpb« Tar, ‘Bppov cic 
’AdpoSinret ‘Rppov rpurfiiyivroy ix rik Icpof fiipXov Jvt* 
HmAuvpdvris Kopift tt6irpj0Vt 'Bppov A 6 yor^lart 8 ot vp&t*Opov. 

Under some of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. The 
longest are those from * The Holy Book which is 
entitled K6fnj ^ KdapLov^* and that called A 47 ot "laiSos 
Tp6s ^Qpoify which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patricius 
in the monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

The name of Hermes Trismeglstus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later ; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern us. Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire whether there is anything in these 
works themselves to indicate their date ana author- 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later than Plato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, without holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
displ^ an acquaintance with the OT, and are, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint. 
In the first chapter of the Poeniander we encounter 
the phrase X 67 or KvpLov ; farther on in the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow- 
ledged debt to Genesis (l®* *®) : 6 6k Oeht €606% €tv€P 
6.yl<p \6yipy aO$dve<r0€ iv xal T\ijd6P€(r0€ kw 

w\i^0€iy which is repeated in iii. 3. The third chapter 
has also the words : ydp <rK6ro% Areipop kp d8v<r<np Koi 
06wp Kal TP€0/jM XeiTTbp po€p6p. In the * Holy Hook * 
(Stob. Eal. i. 936) we read : Elirev 6 0€bt Kal ^p. In v. 6 
of the Poemnndtr there is a passage which might 
be thought suggestive of Ps 139***^®. 

Let us pass on now to the NT, The statement 
in Poertiandery i. 12 , that * God begat a man equal 
to himself ’ would be an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear- 
ance ; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, 6 abi dpOpunros avpayidi'eip <roi /SoAerac, KaBCiii 
xapibuiKas abrtp rJ)p xaaop k^owrlap, cannot but recall 
to us Mt 28**. In Poenuinder, ix. 3, we are re- 
minded of Mt 13** in what is said of balpuap (who, 
we are told, is separated from God) : bans vT€i 9 €\ 0 Cap 
fvreipe rri% Ibias ipepyelas rb axip/ia, Kal iKbrjaep 6 poOs 
rb (rxapkp, /aoixplas, ^bpovt, TarpoTuriat, UpoavXlaSy 
d<re/3elas, dyxbpas, xard KpiifApCjp Karatpopdi Kal AXXa 
irdvra 6 <ra Kaxup boifibpofp kpya. The last words, 
from dyxbpas onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine ( Mk 5**), but are only a specification 
of ditferent forms of suicide. The doctrine that 
there is none good but God in Poem, ii. 14 and vi. 
recalls to us Mk 10 **, as the definition of religion 
in xii. 23 — Bpi^xela 6k roO 0€oO pUa iarL, fikj tXpoi xaxbp 
—does that in Ja I*’, while the frequent insistence 
in Poem. i. on <f>{at xal as being the nature of 
God naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
Gospel. Many more such affinities with the NT 
might be added, but this line of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem. i. 10 we come 
across the word bpoo6<not — the great bone of con- 
tention between Arian and Trinitarian— which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that we are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impression is confirmed when we consider the 
subject-matter of the AedepvM. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian reli^on and its prohibition 
as though by law,* unless we allow that this 

> PKobsbly Ktfpif here meane * the pupil of the eye • ; of. 

I am the eye with which the Univene 

Beholds itself and knows iteelf divine.* 

'quMl <ie leirlbue a reli^one, pietate oultaque 
divfno statuetur praeecripta poena prohlWtlo.' 


passage is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Galilssan had already conquered. 
The complaint that the most holy land, which was 
once the seat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men's sepulchres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed against Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs' memorials {de Cw. Dsi, viiL 
26 otd fin,). But, if Christianity is thus in the 
ascendant, the Aedemui can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poemander (ix. 1 ) refers to the r Aetot X 47 o«, 
which appears to be the same as the Asclepiusy and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But Lactantius was familiar 
with the works of Hermes, and his death is put not 
later than a.d. 330. It seems, therefore, reason- 
able to conclnde that these works were composed 
between a.d. 313 and 330. 

That the author or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from the respect 
shown to the Egyptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not content with making 
Egypt ‘ the temple of the whole universe ’ {Aecl, 24), 
confines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob. 
Eel. i. 990). The acquaintance displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against this. 
Philo was saturated with that philoso^diy, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Despite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Uhris- 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion. 
It is Hermes who is the preacher of repentance ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind ; it is 
Hermes who teaches the way of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judma for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara- 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Simon Magus. 

3 . Doctrines. — The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
they all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
standing the family likeness which runs tlirough 
the works. But we must not be too rigorous m 
our demand for consistency. Such a contradiction 
as that God makes all things and yet does not 
make evil {Poem. xiv. 7» 8 ) is so familiar to our- 
selves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
there are others which court attention. We are 
repeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
{Poem. viii. 2 , ix. 8 , x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is xXiipu>iui. rijt Kaxlas {Poem. vi. 4). This, it may be 
said, is a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct contradiction. In Poen^ it 4 we 
have the words: dcrJfpuiTot o6p 6 r&ros; in xi. 18, 
6 fikp ydp rbxos xal cibpja icri xal dKlpijfrop. Again, the 
statement in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that in x. 8 , that, if a human 
soul continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
which it had ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
the ascetic principle that one must hate one's body 
if one would love oneself (iv. 6 ) seem to consort 
very well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
glorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblance of the Hermetic teaching to 
Christianity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
indeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
then, who is the Son of God? Sometimes he is 
Logos, as proceeding from Nous {Poem. 1. 6). 
Anon he is Man (i. 12), not man as we know him, 
but an seonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
who takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
bi-sexual, though it is hard to understand how 
there can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
God is the sensible universe (ix. 8 ), as in the Timmu 
of Plato (31 B, 92 B). The Sun is not actually called 
by Hermes the Son of God, but he is called *a 
second God' {Aecl. 29 ; cf. Plat. Bep. 517 B). Instead 
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of oompNaring the Hermetic writings with Chris- 
tianity, it would perhaps be more fitSng to describe 
them as pagan Gnosticism, or Gnosticism minus 
Christianity. 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to be given. In one place (Poem. xii. 3) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul ewes from pleasure; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil ; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
pmion (ird^oj) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that passion is inseparable from 
yivtait, gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the body (xiv. 7). All these answers perhaps come 
in the end to the same thing ; but we seem to be 
entering on a dillercnb range of thought wlien we 
are told that evil thoughts are prompted by demons 
(ix. 3, 5), or, as they are called in Ascl, 25, * nocentes 
angeli.* It is the voice of Persia, nut of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for granted, that God did not 
make it (Poem. xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man {deoffe^^s (LvOptavos) turns evil into good, so that 
the things which are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God ? They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
stars in heaven are manifest gods, and most manifest 
among them is the bun, who is larger than land 
and sea (Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
SalfMPtt, who are of an immortal nature, to which 
man can attain. By a bold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods in his own image, even 
as the Father and Lord made the heavenly gods 
in His {AscL 23). * You mean stetues, I suppose,* 
says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked lor his 
want of faith. 

* Statues, ’ Uermes jfoes on, * endowed with life and sense and 
spirit, statues that foreknow the future, and that declare it by 
divination, prophecy, dreams, and in many other ways, statues 
that cause and cure eicknesses in men, and dispense sorrow or 


Joy according to desert ' (Asol. 24). 

The reason why statues possess these marvellous 
powers is because the souls of dmnions or angels 
nave been invoked into them. In support of hk 
doctrine, Hermes appeals to the l^nefits that Ims 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angry. Tlie passion of anger, he 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and comoosed by men 
out of the two natures of matter and spirit {Asd. 
37). This theory, that statues were the a^e of 
dmmons, was eagerly accepted by the Cluistians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad onee— 
demons, in fact, not dtemons. 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe- 
istic strain. When we read, ‘Thou art whatever 
I am, thou art whatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say’ (Poem. v. 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indi^ philosoplier. 
Again, we have the declaration, ‘ God is himself 


Again, wo nave tuc „ 

what ho makes.* All things, we are told, are living 
beingB (^-wa), and He is the one life (^ M) of aU 
(xL U). In xii. i22 we have the e*ph®(t decla^ 
tion — ical T®0r< <<rru' 4 tfeit, vd iro.. Under this 
pantheistic monism there breaks out 
S^ich U again resolved into a unity. 8^“ the 
whole world through, says “ .**?„t®*>ht 

and depth thereof, and you will tod but two 
things; (1) the maker (4 rmirvs); (2) the P>^««t 
(r4 ■wv4iiUw). And yet these two are m a manner 
one.^ ^ush is relative to the other. The makw 
can no more exist without the 
product exist without tho maker. This doo 


es» 

trine has recently made its appearance in modem 
theology. Did Hermes owe it to ancient K^pt ? 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermes* 
to define the essence of God ; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that ‘the essence of God is rd Ka\6y.* 
But, then, rd Ka\6y is identified with rd dyad6y 
(Poem, vi. 4), so that we caii pass to the equation 
God = goodness — rh dyadbp avr6s iartp 6 Ms dei 
(vi. 1). But, further, rd dyafiop is identified with 
t 6 ToiTfTtKdp (x. 3), wliich builds us a bridge to an- 
other definition ; ‘ The essence of God is to engen- 
der and make all things ’ (v. 9), in agreement with 
which we are told in another place that ‘ His one 
glory is to make all things, ana this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making ’ (ij vd^ais [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to will and to do are 
one with God {AscL 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition : ' The essence of God is to 
will all things to be * {Poem, x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his highest would have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God. 

*God is not mind (i^vtX but the oeuie of there beinir mind ; 
he is not Bpirit, but the cauie of there being spirit : be is not 
light, but tile cause of there being light* {Poem, li. 14). 

Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since He is something behind and beyond being 
(ii 5, vi. 4, xii. 1 ; cf. Flat. Rep, 509 B). 

Liter ATURB.— T he enooessive editions and translations of 
Hermes have been mentioned in the article. The following 
works may be added: J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheea Orceeat 
Hamburg, 1790-1809, lib. L oc. 7-12, vol. i. pp. 4ft-86 ; L. F. O. 
Baumgarten-Cniams, de Librorum Hermetieorum origine 
atqtie tiidoie, Jena, 1827 ; L. Menard, Etude sur Vorigine dee 
Uvres heriMtiques^ being the introd. to his tr. of nemUe T'rie- 
m/giate, Paris, 1866; R. Pietschmami, Uermee Trienugietoe, 
nach (igvjK, grieeh.y und orient, l/berlieferungen^ Leipslff 
1876 ; R. Reitsenstein, Poitnandree, Leipzig, 1804 ; G. R. S. 
Mead, Thrioe'^eaieat Bermee^ 8 vols., London, 1906; W. 
KroU, in Pauly-Wiswiwa, vlii. [1918] 792-828. 

St. Geoeob Stock. 

HERRNHUTTERS.— See Moravians. 

HERODOTUS.— Among the gieat worlu of 
genius produced in Athens during the age of Pericles, 
the History of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of ‘ the father of history* (Cic. de Leg. i. 1). Previous 
writers of history, the so-called logographers, ap- 
proximated in tneir descriptive methoos to the 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
uistitutions of particular peoples, and the geographi- 
cal curiosities of foreign countries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Herodotus was really the first to under- 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigations over a wide field. 

X. Life.— Of the historian’s life we know but 
little. Suidas gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxis and Dryo (or Rhoio). He was bom, probably 
c. 484 B.C. (Plin. xii. 18 ; Aul. Gell. J^oct, Ait, xv. 
23 ; Diels, Rhein. Hue. xxxi. [1876] 48), at Halicar- 
nassuB, a town in Caria which previously belonged 
to the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod, i. 144, li. 178 ; cf. 
viL 99) ; here, however, as the inscriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Doric but Ionic. He 
came of a distinguished {tup 4rt4>apup) and noble 
family, as appears from his having a ytpeaXayla (ii. 
143 ; cf. Ed. Meyer, Forechungen zur alien Geach,^ 
Halle, 1892-99, i. 193, n. 1). He was a cousin or 
nephew of the epic poet Panyasis (Suidas, #.e. 
nappes), with whom he resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an inflaenoe upon his education and his mode of 
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thought. At the time of the Peman campaign 
under Xerxes, Halicarnassus, with the islands 
of Cos, Nisyrus, and Calydna, formed a small 
tributary State, ruled by a queen named Artemisia, 
of whom Herodotus writes in terms of high admi- 
ration (vii. 09, viii. 68 f., 03, 101-103). Under 
Lygdamis, her son or grandson, however, the citv 
became involved in turmoils, in the couise of which 
Panyasis was murdered by the tyrant. 

That the residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
tended over several vears appears from certain 
features in his work — his familiarity with the toj^- 
graphy, the monuments (iii. 60, ii. 182), and the his- 
tory (lii. 39 h'., 120 if., 139 if.) of what was in his day 
a powerful naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
had any share in the overthrow of Lygdamis, which 
took place prior to 454 B.C. Thereafter he proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citizen of an im- 
portant federal city, came into intimate relations 
with Pericles, at tnat time the guiding spirit in 
Athenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that we have no express record of these friendships, 
but the historian’s own pages bear unmistakaole 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
to he inferred from his conviction of the importance 
of Athens for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia- 
tion of its constitution, as well as from the manner 
in which he defends the Alcmmonidm, the family 
of Pericles, and disparages their assailant, Themis- 
tocles, the greatest of Athenian statesmen. Pericles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History^ but the graceful reference is si^ificant 
enough. Herodotus, by way of extolling the 
maternal line of Pericles, narrates the wooing of 
Agarista, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (vi. 126 ff.) ; he tells that her granddaughter 
and namesake was married to Xanthippus, the 
victor of Mycale, and that ‘when she was with 
child she luid a dream in which she fancied that 
she was delivered of a lion, and a few days after- 
wards she gave birth to Pericles* (vi. 131). The 
historian’s friendship with Sophocles may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the latter incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives which he had learned 
from Herodotus (cf. ii. 35 with CEd. Col. 337 ff. ; 
iii. 110 with Antig, 0051!'.; i. 32 with (Ed. Rex^ 
15281!'. and Track. Ilf.); and there is, moreover, 
a profound affinity between the views of the two 
writers. It should be noted, however, that the 
elegy on Herodotus, the opening words of which 
have come down to us (Pint. An aeni rea publica 
geranda ait, ch. iii. p. 785 B), 

witrr* «iri ir€inT|icovT' <c^dK(V 

was not composed by Sm)hocle8. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
prominent men of his time, took part in the found- 
ing of Thurii in 445 B.C. — a scheme set on foot by 
Pericles ; he must, at least, have proceeded tliither 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals which the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered by dissensions 
among the settlers themselves. Certain scholars 
(e.g. Meyer, Forachungen, i. 196) are of opinion 
that Herodotus called himself a Thurian, and that 
Aristotle’s version (Rhet. iii. 9) of the opening 
words of his book ('H/>o$6rov 6[o]vplov Ixrroplijs 
dv66ti^if) is correct ; but others dispute this view, 
and rightly so, especially as the words in question 
have been transposed — against the MS tradition — 
so as to form a hexameter (Stein, * Introduction,’ 
p. liv). Suidas also informs us that Herodotus 
was buried in the market-place of Thurii. The 
inscription commemorating nim is given by StepL 
Byi, (s.o. Bodptoi) as follows ; 

*Hft6lloTOv Kpvnrti xiing 4®* 9a96wfm 

ldfi<K lovopiTf^ wpvrwiy, 

^\aar6yTa waTpifs ino’ t&p yip irkftm 

UMU.OV v«rcieirpo(t>irywv ^oijpiQv l<rx< irarpi|i'. 


Suidas is also our authority for the report that 
he fled from Halicarnassus on account of the 
jealousy of his fellow-citizens; but thb does not 
aCTee with the facts. Aocordinj^ to another report, 
Herodotus travelled from Thurii to the Macedonian 
court, and died at Pella (Suid. a.v. *Up6darot and 
’EWdi'oros). As a matter of fact, we cannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from his own pages is that he returned 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. Kirchhofl', * Ueber die Abfassungszeit des 
herodotischen Geschichtswerkes,’ in ABA W, 1868, 
p. 16 fl'.). His travels in Asia and Egypt, and 
composition of his Hiatory, fall in the interval 
between his return from Thurii (c. 440) and his 
death (c. 425). 

2. Travels. — The narrative of Herodotus is 
occupied to a considerable extent with what he had 
learned in the course of his travels, upon which he 
may have started when comparatively young. Just 
as he explored Samos, so he may, with that island, 
as also the city of his birth, as a centre, have 
become familiar with the adjacent districts, and, 
in course of time, with the ACgean Islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor. We know for certain that 
he visited the liallowed places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Thermopyl© (vii. 1981!*.) and 
Platffia (ix. 25, 49 !!'.). He sought information from 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 52), and in Delphi he 
heard about the fall of rock that saved the temple 
from being plundered by the Persians (viii. 39); 
here, too, he was shown the numerous and magni- 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (i. 20, 
51 f., iii. 57), and gained a knowledge of both Greek 
and Lydian history as read by the Delphic priest- 
hood. In Sparta he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of Lacedmmonia, and with 
reference to the Spartan expedition against Samos 
he names as his informant tne grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (iii. 55). In his further travels 
northwards he was initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, as he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to be of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
towards the Black Sea through the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosporus, gaining some know- 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
(iv. 14). Proceeding by way of Istiia (ii. 33), he 
reached Olbia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
immediate neighbourhood (iv. 52 f., 81), and gather- 
ing information regarding the formidable peoples 
of Scythia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86), the Crimea 
(iv. 99), Colchis Hi. 104), and — on the south coast 
of the Enxine — tne ci^ of Theniiscyra (iv. 86) are 
also known to him. He likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably from Ephesus (ii. 148), and de- 
scribes from his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes in the former city (i. 93). His account of 
the royal road between Sardb and Susa, on the 
other hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
(v. 52). Susa and Babylon were probably visited 
by way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in con- 
siderable detail (i. 17861), and his having been in 
Susa is shown by the narrative (vi 119) regarding 
Ardericca ; but his description of the royal castle of 
Agbatana, the capital of Media, makes it evident 
that he bad not b^n there (i. 98). 

In his visit to Egypt, Herodotus travelled from 
Canopus to Elephantine, and then back again to 
PeluBium. It is a very singnlar fact that he should 
say nothing of the gi*eat temples of Thebes; he 
refers only incidentally to the temple of Amon 
there (ii. 42, 143). Whether he passed from Egypt 
to Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
he describes the route from Kadytis (Gaza) by way 
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of Lake Serbonis as one who had traversed it (iii. 6). 
He must also have visited Cyrenaica, for he speaks 
of its capital from personal observation (ii. 181), 
and gives an apt description of the terrace-like 
configuration of the country (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained his information regard- 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa. But 
his accounts of the peoj»Ies inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and the Greater Syrtis are more to 
the point than what he says of those living further 
to the West. He may have gained a knowledge 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in Thurii. lie 
writes also of the Etruscans, the Jdgurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Home or 
the Latins. 

l^ere has been much discussion as to the period of his life In 
which Herodotus undertook these journeys. But a slight con- 
sideration of the political circumstanoes affords us a definite 
clue. As a citizen of an insurgent Persian city, he could not 
well have travelled in Persian territory before the opposnig 
parties came to terms. This was brought about by the so-call^ 
Oimonian peace (448-447 B.O.). At that time, however, the 
interest of Herodotus was fixed upon Thurii, and it was only after 
he had left the colony and returned to Athens that he was in a 
position to begpin his extensive pilg^rimai^es. Nor, again, could 
he have travelled in Kgypt before the conclusion of peace. 
Athens, however, was still lending assistance to Aniyrtaus in 
449 B.C. But it is clear from Herodotus* account of Egypt that 
the days of commotions and conflicts were long past. For 
these reasons Meyer would assign the longer journeys to the 
years between 440 and 4.*10 B.a {Fonohungent L 166 f. ; in U. 222, 
more definitely, 438 ..12 b.c.). 


3. His sources.— On these numerous and ex- 

tensive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to his store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, e.^., the learned men {\6yioi) of Persia 
and the priests of Egypt, he sought infonnation 
regarding the history of their several countries. 
In many parts he found interpreters (diyXtaffaoi) 
who acted as intermediaries between Greeks and 
non-Greeks. The numerous * tales ’ which he incor- 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers (Xo7oiroto(), who were to he found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; such are, e.^., 
the stories of the marriage of Agarista (vi. 126tt*.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (iii. 48 if., 
V. 92), of CroBsus, and of Atys and Adrastus (i. 3411’.). 
To the principles on which he judged what he heard 
he refers in two passages as follows: ii. 123, ifMl 
Si irapd irdvra rdif X6701' j)ir<iiC€iTat, 6ri t4 \ey6fA€va vr 
iKdartar dxop 7pd0« ; vii. 152, di 6<p€l\u XiyeiP rd 
Xtydfuvaf ireiOecrdal ye fUv oi ira,vr6.va<ny 6</>€l\uj. But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatmus of Miletus — the most 
eminent of the logographers — as his authority (ii. 
143, vi. 137). In other passages he challenges tus 
statements, especially as regards geography, though 
without naming him ; or else he simply reproduces 
his narratives (Diels, ‘Herodot u. Hekataios, 
Hermes, xxii. [1887] ; Meyer, Forschungen, 1. 183 f.). 
Of his indebtedness to other logographers we have 
no clear proof; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the yeveriXoytat, contained little 
but legendary history. The story of Democedes 
(iii. 129 tf.) fe probably based upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Meyer {Forschungen, u, 
231 f.) recognizes a documentary original m the 
section extending from the massing of the amy 
and its departure from Celaense to its arrival in 
Therma. but admits that Herodotus has here made 
many additions from his owm knowledge. With 
the fist of peoples given in this s^twn are closely 
connected the list of satrapies (111. 90 ff.), and the 
account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa 
(t, 62f. ) : and they are presumably all derived from 
the same source. j . 

4. The purpose of his history.— That Her^^us 
d^vered lectures on history may be inferred from 


references in his own pages (i. 193, iii. 80, vi, 43), 
and ^80 from Thuc. i. 21 f. Plutarch (efe Herodoti 
Malignitate, xxvi.) says that, according to Diyllus, 
he received ten talents as a remuneration from the 
Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given as a honorarium for a public recitation 
of his History, Meyer {Forschungen, i. 200 f., ii. 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on belialf of Athens. Certainly he com- 
posed Ids work with the one object of giving 
prominence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Gref'ce ; and he did this, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti- 
cism. lie wrote at the beginning of the decisive 
coniiict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past could fimiish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts aud descriptions 
are coloured by the conditions of his own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at the 
time of the Persian wars is set in a very unfavour- 
able light ; that of Thessaly and Argus is palliated ; 
Sparta is treated with a teuch of irony ; the Alc- 
tmeonidoe are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It is in all respects the Athenian point 
of view that linds expression in his account of the 
wars, and yet it would be wrong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He regarded 
it as his duty to relate what was reported to him 
(vii. 152). His impression of the actors in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speeches and 
colloquies. But these, again, afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of his day, 
and of discussing the best type of government. In 
military matters he does not speak as an expert, 
but, without any real compreliension of things, 
simply reproduces popular tradition. Hence iiis 
incredible ligures, the purely imagina^ character 
of which was first demonstrated by H. Delbrilok 
{Die Perserkriege u, die Burgunderkriege, Berlin, 

mi). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry his work to its intended conclusion, 
but there is nothing to show that this was the 
case. His purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with the battle of 
Mycale and tlie capture of Sestus in 479 b.c. ; the 
aggressive wars of the Greeks against the Persians 
began in 478 B.C., and are not to be reckoned 
among the He certainly begins somewhat 

further back ; he depicts the conflicts between 
Greeks aud Barbarians ; and within these bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of his own inquiries and researches (iv. 80 : 
vpoaOiiKas ykp dij got 6 \6yos ii dpxvs idli'yro). It is 
unnecessary to suppose that he had published these 
results in previous books, and tradition does not 
lend the slightest support to the idea. The only 
separate work of whicli he speaks is the projects 
'kcairpLot. Xdyot (L 184) ; but this was almost certainly 
never written. 

5. His * Weltanschauung.’— Herodotus knows 
nothing of historical criticism, nor does he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But he 
regards as true only what he had learned from 
experience or witnessed with his own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hyperboreans (g»v,), as 
there is no credible evidence for their existence ; 
if they did exist, there would also be Hypemotians 
(iv. 36). Similarly, he will not accept the report 
that the PhoenicianB in their circumnavigation of 
Africa had the sun npon their right hand (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there is a race of men 
with bat one eye (ilL 116), though he speaks else- 
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where of the one<ejed Arimaspi without offering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). He repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ocean flowing all round the world, 
eayiug that the name was invented by Homer or 
some other poet (ii. 23, iv. 8, 36), and he uttei's a 
similar verdict regarding the river Eridanus and 
the Cassitcride Islands (iii. L15). 

He surveys the atiairs of the >vorld and the 
institutions of mankind with an imnartial eye, 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
misconceptions. He does not take it ill that men 
should regard their own customs and practices as 
the best, and says that none but a niadiuan would 
make sport of foreign usages (iii. 38). But ex- 
perience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural pow'er. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
ailairs alike of individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Spertliias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Denieter herself who, at the battle of Plateea, pre- 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge in 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (ix. 65). 

* For great crimes great penalties are inflicted by the 
gods * (ii. 120). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal men : xP^*' 
ydp KapdatjXjj yepiadai ucaxcur (i. 8). The higher 
powers keep jealous watch lest man should too 
proudly ex^t himself, and they bring him low 
even when he is free from guilt (vii. 106). Xerxes 
was impelled a vision of the night to make 
war upon the (Jreeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii. 12 ff.). Amasis 
fears the envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As the oracle 
of Delphi declared (i. 13), Crcesus atoned for the 
offence of his tifth ancestor (i. 91). It was dec^reed 
by the oracle tliat the w'hole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viii. 63). The 
gods are lords of all ; even the innocent must 
undergo the severest afflictions, and thus no one 
should be called happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. This interpretation of life is 
precisely what we find in Sophocles ; a profound 
and sincere piety animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fohl, Tragische Kunst bei Herodot, 
Boma-Leipzig, 1913). 

With philosophy as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern. He refers to the jihilosophers 
only in so far as their ideas fall within the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt. He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
the gnomon and AnaximandePs map of the world. 
He mentions and discusses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Further, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against the wpular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. Uis conception of 
history likewise is rationalistic, though not always 
to the point ; here he follows his forerunner Heca- 
tmus. Faith and criticism commingle in him 
(* melange de scepticisme et de foi’ [Hauvette, 


ffSmdnte, histonen dea guerrea Paris, 

1894, p. .3.5]) ; and he prays that he may not on 
that account incur the displeasure of gods or 
heroes (ii. 46). In such rationalistic criticism we 
may distinctly trace the eftects of the Sophistic 

I diilosophy of the time, and these effects may also 
»e discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likely 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted witn 
the more proininent Sophists ; Protagoras, too, had 
gone to Tiiurii in 445 B.C. ; and Herodotus wrote 
his bcjok in Athens between 432 and 425 B.C. — at a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows si^s 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
has already become an art. This has been demon- 
strated in detail by W. Nestle {Beilage znm Pro- 
gramm dcs evangelisch-tlieologischen Seminars in 
Schdntalt 1908), who also shows that the Soj)hi8tic 
theories of the nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of eager interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their mark upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Herodotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
Philol. Ixx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, where 
he re{)els objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus as a writer 
consists in his marvellous gift of nan'ative, and 
reveals itself in his delight in all the curious and 
interesting lore which he had accumulated and 
so deftly reproduces ; hence his work has never 
lost the charm which it exercised from the very 
first. 

6. His dialect. — Herodotus wrote his History 
in the Tonic dialect, the prevailing literary lan- 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into his text by 
the copyists. This ‘ Hyperionism ’ made its eflects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modem editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us with the authentic forms. The older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
R. Meister, Die mimianiben des Herodas, Leipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, Tfie Sounds 
and Inflections of the Greek Dialects : lonic^ Oxford, 
1894; O. Hoffmann, Die griech, Dialekte, iii., ‘Der 
ionische Dialekt,’ Gbttingen, 1898 ; A. Fritsch, 
in Verhandluvgen der deutschen Philologen tt. 
Schulmdnnerin Bremen^ Leipzig, 1900, p. 168 fl*. 

liiTKBATUKS.—In addition to the works cited in the course of 
the article, see Th. Gomperz, ' Hcrodotische Studien,' SB A W, 
1883, Griechische Denker, i.s (Leipzig, lUll) 208 ff.; Ed. Meyer, 
Geach. daa Altertums'K Stuttffart, 1909, iii. 242 fl., iv. 120 fl.; 
Christ'Scbmidt, Otsch. der griech, Lk.\ Munich 1912; H. 
Kallenberg, * Jahresber.' in miiachr.fdrdoMGymnaiAalwesmt 
Berlin, 1877-1912 ; v. Floigl, Cyrus vnd Ewodot^ Leipzig, 1881 ; 
J. Nikel, Htrodot und die KeHeehri/tforschungt Paderbom, 
1896 (Eng. adaptation by H. Tolman and J. Stevenson 
Herodotus and the Empires of the East^ Now York, 1899X 
Modern critical edd.: H. Stein, 2 vols., Berlin, 1869-72, smaller 
ed., 1884; H. EaUenberg, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1886-86 (i,»» 1900); 
A Holder, 2 vols., do. 1886-88 ; C. Hude, Oxford, 1908 ; edd. 
with notes, H. Stein, Berlin, many issues of individual books ; 
A H. Sayce, books i.-iil., London, 1888 ; R. W. Macan, books 
iv.-vi., London, 1895, books vii.-ix., 1008 ; W. W. How and 
T. Kells, book ii., 2 vols., Oxford, 1912; A. Wiedemana, 
Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr., G. Rawlinson^. 4 vols., London, 1876; 
F. Jacoby, *Herodotos,* in Pauly- Wissowa, Sm>plement ii. 
(19181 20642a A. FKITSCH. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS. 


General and primitive (A. C. Uaduon), p. 

American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 637. 
Babylonian (T. G. Finch ks), p. 642. 

Buddhist. — See Saints (Buddhist). 
Celtic.—See Celts. 

Chinese (1\ J. Maclaoan), p. 646. 

Egyptian (K. Sethe), p. 647. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (General and 

S rimitive). — In dealing? with hero-eulta, one nnist 
istinjiuish between a manes- or ancestor-cult aris- 
ing out of beliefs in ghosts and spirits and the 
worshij) which in course of time may come to be 
offered to the personages of astral and other myths. 
It is with the latter that the present article is con- 
cerned, and not with mythology as such. 

The term ‘hero’ is usually applied to one who 


VOI.UOU, ...j 

The term ‘hero’ is usually applied to one who 
stands out from among ordinary mortals by his d< 
superior quality or qualities, conspicuous bravery w 
or sustained power of endurance being the distin- w 
guishing features. But there is a large class of e: 
persons in oral tradition and literature who stand a| 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent- b 
iveness, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the ifi 
introduction of new cults, and, al>ove all, by what 
they have done to im]jrove the various conditions of e. 
human existence— these are usually spoken of as a 
‘culture-heroes.’ Amongsttherenowmed dead there n 
are all gradations in oral tradition — from the men t 
who are recognized as mere mortals to those of t 
such transcendent powers that they may be classed c 
as demi-gods or godlings ; indeed, it is often impos- v 
Bible to say where the possession of true pdship « 
begins. Literary records, however, have been so i 
thoroughly worked over in many cases that a more i 
precise classification is here genera ly possible. ^ 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit ^f ^ 
a dead man. Ills origin may be unknown ;lii8 i 
mortal birth may he recorded ; oi be may . 

an equivocal begetting, being the son of a vir^n» J 
or of partly divine and partly human parentage , 
or again, "^he may be the son of supernatural ) 
parent,; bnt in all caaea l,e ia aupiK.8ea ^ ha^ : 
lived as a mortal amongst mortals and died os 

belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
universal, death being merely an 
two phases of continuous existence. 

Stionsthe individual possesses the same char- 

acter after as before death ; and. 

are friendly to their kinsmen 

them, so spirits, though theoretical^ 

land of their own, are ready to assist those wno 

have not passed through the intermediate state of 

death 'Ae practice of appealing, especial y J 

danger is imminent, to the spirits of 

is very widely spread among various peoples, i ms 

Utor oS'rnpiis. blending of the two m seen u. 

the case of Herakles : 


Greek and Roman (A. C. PEARSON), p. 662. 

Hebrew (G. AIarqoliouth), p. 656. 

Indian (H. Jacobi and \V. Ceooke), p. 668. 

Iranian (L. li. Gray), p. 661. 

Japanese (M. Kevon), p. 662. 

Muslim.— Sec Saints (Muslim). 

Slavic (J. Machal). p. 664. 

I Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 667. 

‘So then my inquiries show clearly that Heracles Is an ancient 
god, and those of the Hellenes seem to nu* to act most rightly 
who have tW4> temples of Heracles set up, and who sacriHce to 
the one as an unmortal god and with the title of Olympian, and 
make offerings of the dead to the other us n hero ’ (Herodotus, 
ii. 44 (Macaulay)). ‘The Teutonic heroes are, in the main, 
historical personages, never gods ; though, like the Greek heroes, 
they are Houiotuues endowed w'ith semi-divine attributes or 
intenireted as symbolical representations of natural lorces’ 
(Unrii xiii. 876). 


The question more immediately before us is to 
determine as far as possible some of the ways in 
which hero-cults may have arisen among savage 
communities, but the evidence is by no means so 
extensive as might liave been surmised. Person- 
ages who may be describetl as heroes are plentiful, 
hut their worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemic stage of cpdture, 
e.g. the Australian natives, can scarcely originate 
a mana^-eult, still less a hero-cult; and, w’hatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural infiuences 
that have penetrated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, different for Torres Straits ; and 
what occurs there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some sugjgestive points. Further 
information will be found m vols. v. and vi. of the 
Reports of the Cambridge Kvped, to Torres Straits, 
Among the characters in the folk-tales of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individuals 
are found, from men to denii-gods. About some 
who were spoken of as men, nothing, or very little, 
is narrated that is miraculous, they being siuiple 
warriors, or people who had adventures. Ihere 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom something suiiernatural 
liappened. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individuals affect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent ; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain certain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegated to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
> Western Islanders as ad or adi. This worn, 


according to S. H. Kay {Reports, Hi. [1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title ; but 
probably it had the same significance as the 
term ad of the Murrey Islanders (of the cf^terii 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with the idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont — thus certain of their folk-tales axe 
I ad, and all sacred and magical stones or objects 

are ad, , -i . • 

This idea of sanctity is also connected m varying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
different categories. Some introduced improved 
methotls of horticulture or fishing, and it is in this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is accounted 
for by the introduction of garden plants from B^n 
and Moa by two heroes— which at the same time 
explains the impoverishment of those two western 
islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islands 
built the local lish-weirs, and taught variations in 
speech to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by tome to have instituted the shrine that 
makes ooco-nuts abundant (u eogo), A ^eat 
culture-hero for vegetable food came from New 
Guinea, whither he returned after visiting the 
western and eastern islands of Torres Straits ; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the much -prized cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. He was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up as the result of his amours— Kine 
of the many examples of the close association in 
the mind of savage peoples of the sexual act with 

X 'cultural fertility. In the islands he was gener- 
called Sido, but there appears to have been 
some confusion between Sido and Soldo. Sido, as 
Landtman informs us {Festskrift tU Ed, Wester- 
marek, p. 59), was a great and highly praised hero 
in his lifetime, though he became a mischievous 
character during his wanderings after death. His 
was the first maath, which was also a murder, 
and all men must die and follow the route of his 
wanderings ; eventually he seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soldo is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain death-ceremonies were introduced from 
the neighbouring mainland of New Guinea into 
some of the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative im[)ortance of whom differs 
according to the island from which the information 
was obtained. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instructed men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwod^ 
or ceremonial g^round; he is stated to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, according to one legend, 
lived on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the neighbouring islet of Widal. 
Only old men had anything to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special death- or spirit-dance, zarar markai, which 
was also danced by them after the usual death- 
dances. Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the fat, the great funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during which the people * thought about 
what Waiat did.* We are told that Naga went to 
Uga, one of the eastern islands, where be taught 
the people how to perform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islanda Accord- 
ing to the Murray Islanders, Waiet (as they call 
Waiat) introduced the zera markai and other death- 
dances. In Waier, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented by a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objects, which 
were kept in a cave. There was an annual pilgrim- 
age of all the people of Mer and Dauar, the other 
two islands, to the shrine ; the men and novitiates 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women and children on the other, this l^ing the 
occasion for an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so far as our 
information goes, was of an erotic character. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, who 
fought natives of various islands, and even success- 
fully and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brothers and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed the * socii^ unit ’ 
of a matrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have hod the shovel- 
nosed skate for his totem {augud), which, amongst 
other circumstances, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than totemism. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objects of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light when he wore them at night, and which 


he nourished with the savour of cooked fish. These 
objects were called attgtid (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they Became the insignia of the 
two phratries into which the totem clans of Ma- 
buiag were formerly CTOuped. In this island 
Kwoiam was designated as culi, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as augud. In the Muralug 
group of islands he was regarded as the * big 
aygud^ and the * augud of every one in the island. 
Connected with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud^ which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems originated there; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to fortify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrines. The cult of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy the warriors formed in two 
columns, each of which was led by a headman who 
wore the Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the augud in war must have 
been very great, and the natives themselves recog- 
nized the fact ; as one man said ; * Suppose we 
have not got an augud^ how can we fight ?* It is 
recorded that on one occasion the victorious Ma- 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of the 
two augud-xsa&a. The Moa men also had magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent than those of Mabuiag, ' because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.* The 
augud had to be treated with respect : in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went in front of the relics, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do. 
Kwoiam’s mother originally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent 
accounts that in his physical a)>pcarance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans. He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, indeed, * all he did was 
Mainland fashion ' ; he, his mother, and his nephew 
* always kept to themselves, and were like Main- 
landers.* It is said that the natives of Cape York 
Peninsula also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
migrations and adventures of these heroes are 
enshrined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though there is much obscurity 
and contradiction. The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to the south. According 
to the former version, the hero Bomai went to 
severed islands, and during his joumeyings he 
temporarily changed himself into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to his brothers 
Sigar (Sigai) and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yam, 
Kmka went to Aurid, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Beo, who went to Masig. 

According to one tale, Si^i and Maiau were the 
two brothers who went to Yam, and each became 
associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respectively a hammer- 
headed shark and a crocodile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, the so-called 
augudt resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the enclosure which 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of shells which, as in the cult of Kwoiam, 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were similarly termed * navels of the augud.* The 
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Bhnnes were so sacred that no nninitiated persons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
contained ; they were aware of the existence of 
Sigai and Maiau, but they did not know that the 
former was a hammer-headed shark and the latter 
a crocodile; this mystery was too sacred to be 
imparted to the uninitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it woa always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shrines. 
They prayed as follows ; ‘ O Augud Sigai and 
Augud Maiau, both of you close the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.' There was also a 
navel-shrme of Sigai on Tutu (Yam and Tutu were 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). 
Before going to light, the men stood around it, or 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim ; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judmng from the human face-mask decorated I 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka, we may surmise that | 
there was a cult of that hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. I 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it | 
appears that Bomai, wno was often spoken of as 
Malu, came first and was recognized as a 20 / 70 , i.e. 
something sacred ; he w'as represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Malu arrived witli a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands in search of Bomai. Main 
also became a zogoy and was represented by a mask 
in the form of a hammer-headed shark. The | 
foreigners exhibited certain dances in order to | 
please their hosts, and then returned home. The 
Boniai-Malu cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexion with it attained a considerable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
cult hod elaborate and prolonged initiation cere- 
monies, and appears to have been a secret society 
or religious fraternity which took upon itself 
disciplinary functions ; indeed, it was very similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

The western and central islands are not particu- 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and there is considerable 
intercourse between the various islands, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands are 
fertile, and the people are much given to horticul- 
ture ; thus there was little inducement for the 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con- 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
way to become priests. ^ 

Totemism was still in force in the western ana 
eentral islands at the time of the arrival of the 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but perhaps 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituals, ®oBt of 
which were concerned with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which replaced 
in the west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by a definite personal relation 
with a superhuman being, and it is no wonder that 
it spread^ being carried from island island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis which had 
hitherto been lacking, as the men could now meet 
as members of a common brotherhood, and a feel- 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to 
Torres Straits oSsms in Fiii The people of Viti- 


Levn are divided into two groups, the Kai Veisina 
and the Kai liukuruku, which trace their descent 
from Veisina and Kukuruku, who drifted across 
the big ocean and taught the people the cult 
associated with the large stone enclosures, nanga 
Veisina arrived first, and where he landed the 
turmeric plant sprang up; where Kukuruku first 

{ >laced his foot the candle-uut grew. Their fol- 
owers paint themselves respectively with the yel- 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the two heroes lauded, they said : * Let us go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide his 
men between us that we may teach them the nanga^ 
for which purpose we have come to Fiji * (Joske, 
Intemat, Arch, fur Ethnogr. ii. 258). The last 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace in tradition or elsewhere of secular 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of sonthem 
Melanesia are Qat of the Banks Group, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of their brothers. 
Qat, who had a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit (vui) that never was a man, 
though in some places he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codrington {MelanesianZt 
p. 155) says : 

*It is impossible to take Qat very seriously or to allow him 
divine rank. . . . When he is said to create, he is adding only 
to the furniture of the world in which he was born.' 

It is related of him that he made men, pigs, trees, 
rocks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, out not in malice. He disappeared by 
his canoe (in which were his wife, brothers, and 
all living creatures) being washed out to sea in a 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 

* there is still the stump of a tree which Qat cut down for his 
canoe ; . . . men who are cutting a canoe make sacrifices at 
this stump, throwing down money there that their canoe may 
be swift and strong and never wrecked ’ (p. 141 !.). * The tataro 
of the Banks’ Islands, which may be called a prayer, is strictly 
an invocation of ti.e dead. . . . The Banks* Islanders are clear 
that tataro is properly mode only to the dead ; yet the spirits, 
vui, Qat and Marawa Ithe spider, a friend of hisl are addressed 
in ttie same way ’ (p. 146X 

They were prayed to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, and other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat^ into which a rigorous 
secret initiation is necessary, the Qat itself being 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks. Codrington 
says that * the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the vui' (p. 85), and he does not allude to any 
connexion between the dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a ^eat deal to learn 
about Qat and Tagaro, and what has been stated 
above probabW holds good for various mythical 
personages in Melanesia. Qat (Tagaro) apparently 
represents a human ghost in process of being sub- 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, MaU, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become an actual and worshipped deity. 
The MafU legends, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in parts of 
Melanesia and Micronesia ; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be traced to 
the pre-historic Polynesians ; Indeed, several biuts 
of Hindu influence have been detected in them. 
Mafii is generally spoken of as the youngest of 
four brothers bearing the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though 
it is generally stated that his parents were super- 
natural beings. Althougli he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was possessed of supernatural powers 
in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and misohievouB dismsition. He was * the fisher- 
man who pulls up islands,’ and he improved fish- 
traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish-spears more 
efficacious bv adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends, Maai raised the skv, which 
till then had not been separated from tne earth, 
and thus rendered the earth habitable for his 
fellow-men. He was also ‘the ensnarer of the 
son,* permitting him to pursue his course only on 
the condition that he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of the day. Maili, by the aid 
of his cunninn and magical powers, gave fire to 
mankind, and some legends make him the fire- 
teacher as well as the fire-finder, as he taught men 
how to make fire by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man Maui lost his life. 
There is a native saying : ‘ If Maui had not died, ho 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.* 
‘Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night fitly 
ends his solar career * (Tylor, PC i. 345). 

Westervelt, from whom some of the foregoing information 
has been borrowed, remarks : * It is a little curious that around 
the different homes of Maui, there is eo little record of temples 
and priests and altars. He lived loo far back for priestly 
customs. His story is the rude mythical survival of the days 
when of ehurch and civil government there was none, and 
worship of the gods was practically unknown* {Legend qf 
Ma-ui, p. 11). IL Taylor says: ‘Though regarded [in New 
Zealand] as a god, he doee not appear to have been generally 
prayed to as one ; yet he was invoked for tlieir kumara [sweet 
potato] crops and success in fishing ’ (Ts Ika a Maui^, p. 133). 

If any hero deserved worship it was Maui, and 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 
Tylor points out that 

* Irangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia even to 
full identification, it is neither easy nor safe to fix to definite 
origin the Protean shapes of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native myths are apt to embody cosmic ideas, and as 
the idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, so the idea of the 
Heaven in Taaroa ’ (op. at. U. 346). 

The Polynesian Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tangaroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Tahiti some maintained that ‘ Taaroa was only 
a man who was deified after death* (Ellis, Polyn, 
Mesearchest i. 323), though by others he was spoken 
of as the progenitor of the otiier gods. Tangaroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for he had only one marac, or altar, and that was 
almost neglected, the only offering ever presented 
being the firstfruits of newly planted coco -nut 
palms (Gill, Myths and Songs, p. 19). He can be 
linked up with Tagaro of the New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Banks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tangaro the Wise, Tangaro the Fool, etc. It 
would l)e tedious to detail the various heroic figures 
that appear in the legendary lore of Oceania, 
but the samples selected will suffice to indicate 
their general character, which finds parallels all 
the world over. 

The majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those clas^ as myths, since their object is essen- 
tially eetiologlcal. The residue are more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is 
lieved to have happened, though these hero-tales 
in many cases may be degraaed myths. It has 
often been stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and history. The tale or myth 
about a hero may serve to explain natural pheno- 
mena, may be in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social observances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may ^ accom^ished without the hero being 
worshipped; e,g., no worship is accorded to the 
lulture- heroes — often ‘transformers* and even 
tviicksters— of the North American Indians, more 
c^iiecially those of the north-west coast, which 
(act may well be due to the absence of any manes* 


cult and to the existence of the belief in manitu. 
It is probably very rare for all the myths of a given 
people to be indigenous, hut many have been bor- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who- 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes naturalized, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed oat, 
and many rocks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the tale, nor does it matter though 
these should be reduplicated in various localities. 
The vitality of the myth depends less upon its ex- 
planatory significance than upon the personality of 
the hero, but the development of a cult of the hero 
would seem to depend upon the socio-religious 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem that, though several men of 
olden time may fairly be termed culture-heroes, 
yet no practical notice is taken of them — another 
illustration of the remark that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. Those who have 
attained such recognition are Kwoiam the Aus- 
tralian, Waiat, and Bomai and his companions, 
who came from New Guinea. For what causes 
may we assume that they were honoured? The 
answer here seems to be that it was the introduc- 
tion of a new religions cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction of fearsome masks and new deatn- 
dances stimulated the imagination and the religious 
feelings of the recipients. The valorous deeds and 
evident su]>ernatural power of the Australian ber- 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following testimony from a native indicates 
how patriotism may be engendered in a savage : 

*The fame of Kwoiam caused the name of Mabuiagf to be 
feared for many a long day, and, although the island was rocky 
and comparatively infertile, Kwoiam covered it with honour 
and glory, Urns showing how the deeds of a single man can 
glorify a place in Itself of little worth ' (Reports, v. 83). 

The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi- 
cult to explain. It is obvious that, whatei^er it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in the 
western and central islanus, but the bellicose aspect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islands. It pro- 
bably would not matter whether totemism were 
ffourishing or waning when the new cultural influ- 
ences came in from New Guinea ; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local toteiuic restrictions. Thus a wider socisu 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were united by a common religious sentiment and 
cult. Additional strength would be given to the 
movement were it originally or ultiniately con- 
nected with warfare. We are iustifled in conclud- 
ing that here, and probably elsewhere, totemism 
did not develop into a hero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplanted it. It has not 
yet been determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is more probable, 
wandered from further aneld, gathering mystery 
in their progress. What were the heroes in then 
home country 7 The problems of the Torres Straito 
heroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor, 
has slight chance of being worshipped while he is 
still recognized as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a cult may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided per- 
haps by other cultural influences ; and a worshipful 
goring or even god may have developed, umns 
ignotumpro magnifies* 

LmiuTUU.—'B. B. Tylor, PrivMos Cultwre^ 2 vols., Lon- 
don. 1908 ; J. E. Harrison, RsHgion of AncientGrs«o$,eio, im, 
Fimegomena to the Study of ^eek Religion •» Oambriage|JL90S ; 
Reports qf the Cambridge Anihropologioal Rzpedition to Toffee 
Straits, vols. v. (do. 1904X sod vi (1008); G. LandtinM, 
* Wandnringt of Um Dtad in the FoUc-km of ths Biwai*«psaldnff 
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A. C. Haddon. ! 
HHROES AND^ HHRO-GODS (American). — 
X. Extent and distribution. — Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and i 
hero-gods, and its most cliaracteristic myths and 
legends are those which deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or leas divine or won- 
derful personages. Nor is the r61e of hero-god 
confined to man or superman alone, for the whole 
aniinal world, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of species, finds representatives also 
in the numerous divinities and semi-divinities on 
record — in the mythologies, national legends, etc., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego, and over tlie broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the first ethno- 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a special 
monograph, says, in his American Hero- Myths 
(p. 27): 

*The native tribes of this Continent had many myths, and 
amonff them there was one which was so prominent, and re- 
currea with such stranjirely similar features in localities widely 
asunder, that it has for years attracted my attention, and 1 
ha\ e been led to present it as it occurs among several nations 
far apart, both geographically and in point of culture. This 
myth is that of the national hero, their mythical civilixer and 
t^Msher of the tribe, who, at the same time, was often identified 
with the supreme deity and the creator of the world. It is the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of American tribes, 
and on its recognition and interpretation depends the correct 
understanding of most of their mythology and religious life.' 

James Hooiiey expresscH liiiuself thus on the 
same subject {14 RBEWt pt. ii. p. 658) : 

* Probably every Indian tribe, north and south, had its early 
hero god, the great doer or teacher of all Brst things, from the 
luskeha and Manabozho of the ruder Iroquoian and Algonquian 
to the Quetzalcoatl, the Bochica, and the Viraoocha of the 
more cultivated Astecs, Muyscas, and Quichuas of the milder 
southland.* 

The range of the culture-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very ^eat : 

* Among the roving tribes of the north this hero is hardly 

more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common trickster, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching his people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rest and smoke until some urgent 
necessity again requires his presence below. Under softer 
southern skies ths myth takes more poetic form, and the hero 
becomes a person of dignified presence, a father and teacher 
of his children, s very CJhrist, worthy of all love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
^eir destined country, where he instructs them in agriculture, 
housebuilding, and th*’ art of government, regulates authority. 
Mid inculcates peauutul modes of life. . . . When at last his 
work is well accomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
eubjects, whom he consoles with the sacred promise that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps into his 
magic boat by the seashore, and sails away out of their eight to 
the distant land of sunrise ’ («&.>. ^ i 

Such a figure, e.g., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
ooatl, for whom the Indians mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their hero returning. Elsewhere m primitive 
America the white man (but very briefly i since his 
acts soon l^trayed him) has been thought a return- 
ing hero or divinity. With these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religions. 

The culture-hero idea is often more typically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that ‘ gods are a conception that does not nourish 
among the American Indians,* m his sketch of 
*Typw of Indian Culture in California, A, U 

^**S?«^Sm^8ub8tituU for the deity Is 

god creates ; by the Introduction of character he can *>® 

opiated, and the Interaction of distinct **®*^*®* 

myths. The culture hero is a man ; he is 

ho occurs In several personagee in one mythology, these are 


only repetitions of one another. In North and South America 
he IS the same. Now he is more heroic, dignified, even pathetic, 
a benefactor and teacher ; now more inquisitive, entertirisiiig, 
obscene, and ridiculous. It is a oommonplace that his character 
varies between these qualities from episode to episnde in the 
same mythology. But he is always a man in spirit, and he 
always stands alone in his world. He makes the world or re- 
makes it from existing earth brought him by an assistant 
animal ; he does not create it. He changes individual men, co- 
existent with bhn, to animals ; he does not create the world's 
animals and plants, lie does not create man, but finds a nd 
helps him. He is the one and the only possiUe oharaoter of 
American mythology ; he is the Indian himself in his naked- 
ness.* 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber remarks that ' even those 
8|:«cific ca^es tliat are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis tliat conforms with the conditions here 
described * (p. 92). 

2. Human heroes. — The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (see art. CaiLDiiEN [American], vol. 
Hi. p. 525). Much valuable information eoiicern- 
ing human heroes in the mythology of the N. 
American Indians will be found in Lowie*B mono- 
graph on ‘The Test-Theme* {JAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that ‘a 
majority of North American test -tales have human 
heroes and a human setting ’ (p. 132). He remarks 
farther (p. 134) ; 

*8o far as the tales related of sun and moon are ooncerned, 
far>reaohing similarities distinguishing them as a group from 
human folk-tales cannot be detected. Solar and lunar heroes 
are human beings named after, or somehow identified with, sun 
and moon.’ Again (p. 182): 'The test-theme, in its funda- 
mental ideas, the imposition of a difficult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or oomi>etitive trial of strength, is evidently 
derived from human experienoe.’ 

Among the test-themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following ; 

Plight to the sky, snapping-door, tests by cruel relatives 
spine-seat, wedge test, capture of animals, fights with animals, 
striking trees, vagina dmUata, sweat>bouse, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to the under world, pushing hero aown a 
precipice, attempt to drown hero, falling trees, nero swallowed 
oy clam, fish, eto., hero sent to get berries in winter and like 
errands, imitation of host, killing monsters, eto. 

Lowie discusses briefly, under the head of hero- 
tales, these types : 

Western 'transformer' myths, myths of the Californian 
Maidu, 'lodge-boy* and * thrown-away * cycle f Plains Indians, 
eto.), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-oycle (Ponka, Menomlnl), 
blood-clot cycle (Blaokfoot, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho. Oros 
Ventre), star-boy (Crow, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho, alowa, 
Gros Ventre, BlackfootX 

DetaiN concerning some of these heroee will be found in 
Orinnell's Blaokfoot Lodge Tales (1903) and Pawnee Here 
Stories and Folk-TcUes (1889) : G. A. Dorsey's Pawnee Uythuh 
logy (1906), Mythology of the Wichita (1904), Tradiiione o/ the 
Arikara (1904) ; G. A. Dorsey and A. L. aroeber's TradUione 
of the Arapaho (1908). 

Among the Plains tribes the *poor boy’ seenui 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Arikara, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 
according to Dorsey [Trad, of Arikara^ p, 6), * the 
poor boy ... is the culture-hero, white Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 
very inferior part.* The chief heroes of this sort 
among the Caddo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands — the last the Burnt-Belly of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another: the Wintun (California) 
Boy-dng-oiit-of-the-^ound, Micmao Spring-Boy, 
Gros Ventre Found-in-the-grass, Bellacoola and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-soro- 
fula, Ponka and Menomini Rabbit, etc. 

According to Boas {JAFL xvii. [1904] 2), 'the 
most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,* and * with the excep- 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a smidl 
number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur in human society 
as it exists now.* Stories telling of the feats of 
animals are rare, and animal -stories proper may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animid 
stories among the Eskimos is not, however, shored 
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hj Badin (see art. Eskimos, vol. v. p. 393), who 
auigns a larger rMe to animal actors in Eskimo 
legends. Bogoras, who has made a comparative 
study of the folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of north-western America, informs ns (Amer, 
AntArop,, new ser., iv. p902J 695) that * the general 
character of the Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 
quite alike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
ieimg Sea are about the same.' Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre- 
valence of human heroes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. Children 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
moie about this rather neglected field of primitive 
mytholo^, and the characters interpreted as per- 
sonifications of sun and moon are revealed in their 
true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mythology of the northern continent. 

3. laical heroes and culture-heroes. — The 
Aztec ({uetzalcoatl, the Mayan Itzamna, the Chib- 
chan Bochica, and the Quechuan Viracocha have 
been discussed at considerable len^h hv Brinton 
in his American Hero-Myths^ Myths of the New 
Worlds etc., and by more recent authorities. They 
are fairly comparable with some of the great 
culture-heroes of the Old World. The deeds that 
they accomplished include the cleaning up of the 
monster-ridden world, the establishment of society 
and human civilization — all things, from making 
the earth fit for mankind to making mankind fit 
for the new earth. As in the Old \N^rld, so in the 
New, their memory is connected alike with the 
Paradise that once was and with that which is 
some time again to come. Besides such great 
figures as these there are scores of others less 
m^estic and less attractive. 

Concerning the culture - heroes of some of the 
tribes of the North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says {Indianische Sagen, p. 339) : 

* Whst gives the traveller (or wanderer>tale its obarscter, 
in this region, is the sharp distinction of the culture-deity from 
the ** EuMnepiegel.'* Neither the Oikla of the Chinook, nor the 
QUe of the doast Salish, the Kumsndotl of the Oomox, the two 
mveilen of the Nutka, nor the K'&nig yilak* of the Newettee 
play, in connection with their culture-misHion, euoh tricks ae 
do the Raven in northern British Columbia, the Glooscap of 
the Miomaoe, the Manabosho of the Ojibwa, the Napi of the 
Blackfeet, the Oovote of the tribee of the eouthern Rocky 
Mountains, or the ** Boatman " of the northern Athapascans. 

Such tricks are not entirely lacking, but are transferred to 
different animals or other beings, such as the Bluejay among 
the Chinook, the Mink and the Raven among the Coast Salish, 
Coinox, and Newette^ as Kwotiath. the Mink, and the Raven 
among the Nutkas. The Shuswap nave not made so sharp a 
distinction, and, through their influence, the separation is not 
so dear among the Fraser River tribes as among the other Coast 
peoples. The eep^tion is clearest among the Coast Salish 
and the Bilqula. The Coast Salish of Puget Sound have likewise 
not carried out the distinction.' 

Boas has also discussed the question of the hero 
and the transformer in his Introduction to Teit’s 
* Traditions of the Thompson Kiver Indians of Brit. 
Col.* {Mem, Amer. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of the 
Californian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L. 
Kroeber in his art. on * The Religion of the Indians 
of California.* The primary feature of the myth- 
ologies of the Indians of the north-western part of 
the State is * a very deeply impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, by first 
living the life and performing the actions of man- 
kind, were the proaucers of idl human institutions 
and arts as well as of some of the phenomena of 
nature*; while second in importance are ‘myths 
dealing with culture heroes more or less of ^e 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there ‘ is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,* the creator 
seldom has ‘ tricky exploits or defeats* attributed 
to him-— such things belong to an antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, ‘the 
creator is generally anthropomorphic; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with tlie more or less 
tricky Coyote.’ In southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly south-western 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of California resembles that of the 
south-west rather than that of the rest of the State. 
As Kroeber notes (p. 344), the mythology of the 
north-western region of Caiifomia ‘ shows affinities 
to the North Pacific Coast in its prevalence of the 
culture-hero and trickster over the creator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central Caiifomia fur- 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Earth-Namer, or Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 
*a supematnrally bom destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ The northern Wintun conception of 
OlelbiB * shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,* while among the southern Wintun 
‘there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote in the creation myth.* In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although the resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-western area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutnami) K’mukamtch, or Old Man, 

‘ is not the “ good creator” of the Maidu Wintun, 
Yuhi, and Wishosk ; he is deceitful, with the 
character of the typical culture-hero trickster.* 
In many things, indeed, he suggests the Aigonkian 
Manabozho. 

The Ojibwa Naniboju or Nanabozhu, the Mis- 
sissaga r^anibozhu or Wanibozhu, the Sauteux 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bozhu, the Menomini Manabozho or Manabush, 
the Nipissing Nenabojo, all correspond to the Cree 
Wisaketchak, and, more or less, to the Blackfoot 
Napi or Napiu, the Micinac Glooscap, etc. The 
stories of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who figures in the creation-myth and the deluge- 
legends of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped them, have been corre- 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain {JAFL iv. 
[1891] 193-213). The most detailed account of 
some of the deeds of this Aigonkian culture-hero 
is given in W. J. Hoffmann’s ariicleand monograph 
on the Menomini Indians (24 BBEW, pt. 1. pp. 
3-328). The culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Aigonkian) is Wlsa'kfi. A contest with the 
manitous appears in the sto^ of Wisa’kfi recorded 
by Jones {Fox Texts, pp. 33^79), which inciudes 
the flood-legend : 

'Th« theme ot the following story Is the struggle of the 
oolture-hero to subdue the menitous and make the world ready 
for the people who are to oome after. It is the roost sacred 
myth of the Foxes ; and with the Bauks it is the myth on which 
rests the midSunwin^ a religious society which preserves the 
most sacred forms ot religious worship. It is in two parts : 
first, the struggle of the culture-hero with the manitous, in 
which the death of bis brother, the flood, and the defeat of 
the manitous are the leading events ; second, the paoiflcation 
of the culture-hero by the manitous, and the restoration ot 
peace, preliminary to setting the world la onlor tos a home of 
the people' (p. 8S6X 

This subjugation of the manitous is also one of 
the labours of Manabozho or Nanabozhu among 
the Ojibwas, etc. The cnlture-hero myth of the 
Sacs and Foxes has been recorded by Jones {JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 225-239). After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wisa'kii proceeded as 
follows (p. 237); 

* Wlsa'kaha then created the peopls, making the flrst men 
and the first women out of clay, that was as red as the reddest 
blood [hence the Indian name of the Foxes, Meskwa* Ki&gi, 
* Red-Earths *]• And he made them after the race of his mother. 
He taught them how to hunt, and he taught them how to grow 
food in the fields ; he taught them all kindn of sports, and he 
taught them how to live peacefully with one another ; he taught 
them how to sing and dance and pray, and he taught them all 
manner of other good thinga.* 

Then he left the people, going away to live in 
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the north, but promising to return one day to take 
them to their new home in the west, where they 
were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had 
gone before them. Wisa*k& is represented as being 
ever youthful. The culture-mytn relates in detail 
*the divinity’s benevolent acts toward men, his 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre- 
paration for tnem of a home after death in the 
spirit world.* 

In hb Fox Texts (1907) Joaes published (pp. 
228-379) a number of stories of the. culture-hero 
Wlsa'kft, concerning whom he observes (p. 228) : 

* The etoiiee to follow are typical of that mass of narrative 
Id which the culture-hero moves, now as a buffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him, and now as a bene- 
Aiotor and as an altruistic character. Sometimes he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to acts most 
degrading for the accomplishment of an end; and again he 
rises to the dignity of a wise, all-powerful deity. He is almost 
always represented as dwelling with his grandmother, whom 
the Foxes symbolize as the Earth.' 

In one instance only is Wisa'kft referred to as 
having wife or children. In some of his dliliculties 
his grandmother comes to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in trying to imitate hb host {e.g. skunk 
or duck); he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of his own foolishness. 

Of Glooscap, the culture -hero of the Micmac 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles G. 
Leland says, in The Algonquin Legends of New 
England (p. 2), that, while he is an appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters and other 
creatures, 

• in the family circle he is the most benevolent of gentle heroes, 
and has his oft-repeated little standard jokes. Yet he never, 
like the Manabozho-IIiawatha of the Chippewas, becomes silly, 
cruel, or fantastic. He has his roaring revel with a brother 
giant, even as Thor went nsbiiig in fierce fun with the frost god, 
out he is never low or feeble.* 

He informs us further (p. 13) that * Glooscap is 
always a gentleman.’ . „ , , . 

Edward Sapir (‘ Wbhram Texts,* Full, Amer. 
Ethnol Soc. ii. [1909] p. xi) says of one of his 
Indian informants, who is ‘ theoretically a Method- 
bt,* but in mind-content ‘ to all intents and 
purposes an unadulterated Indian,’ that 
^he implicitlv believes in the truth of all the myths he narrated, 
DO matter how puerile or ribald they might seeni. 
considers as worthy of the highest respect, despite the fi- 
diculous and lascivious sides of his character; and w»th Inim 
he is strongly inclined to identify the Christ of 
both he and Coyote lived many generations ago, and appeared 
in world in order to better the lot of mankind. 

Other culture-heroes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
‘transformers’ of the North Pacific coast region 
treated of by Boas, in his Indmnische liagenim^b), 
the mythological data of the Jesup Expedi- 


Indians of the characterbtios of trickery, deoei^ 
lying, and clownishness of various sort^ Thb 
was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
of the Micmacs, Glooscap {Glvs-gahbct ‘juggler 
with words,’ ‘ word- breaker,’ ‘deceiver’); and a 
similar meaning was said to attach to the Cree 
Wisaketchdkf the analogue of Glooscap with thb 
western Algonkian tril^. Speaking of Michabo, 
to whom iiinuineraUe iricKs are attributed, 
Brin ton says {Essnys if an Americanist, p. 133) : 

* Michabo does not cois^uer his enemies by brute force, nor 
by superior strength, but by craft and ruses, by transforming 
hmic.elf into unexpected Bhupee, by cunning and strategy. He 
thus comes to be represented as the arch-deceiver ; but in a 
good sense, as his enemies on whom be practises these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exercises his powers with 
a benevolent intention. 

‘Thus it comes to pass that this hip:he8t dlvinitpr of these 


nations, their chief god and culture-hero, bears i 
narrative the surprising titles— “ the liar,'* ** the oiieat," and 
“the deceiver." ' 

In The Myths of the New World, however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, as 
follows (p. 194) ; 

* In many of the tales which the whites have preserved of 
Michabo he seems half a wizard, half a simpleton. He is lull of 
pronks and wiles, but often at a loss for a meal of victuals ; 
ever itching to try his magic arts on great beasts and often 
meeting ludicrous failures therein; envious of the powers of 
others, and coribtantly striving to outdo them in what. Uiey do 
best; in short, lillle more than a malicious buffoon, delighting 
in practical jokes, and abusing his superhuman powers for 
seinsh and ignotile ends. 

* But this is a low, modem, and corrupt version of the 
character of Michabo, bearing no more resemblance to hia re^ 
and ancient one than the language and acts of our Saviour and 
the Apostles in the coarse M> stery Plays of the Middle Ages do 
to those recorded by the Evangelists.’ 

That some of the Indians under Christian 


anti in the mythological 
tion, publislied ^ tlie 


. American Museum of 

Natural History (New York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and 
Pacific elope, such as Haven, Blue- Jay, Coyote, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned ; 

the ^Old lHan’ of many we* 


Klamath K'mukamtch; the ' — . 

tribes of North America; the Zw Cherokee 

Numnckn.uoken.h ; th. Arapjho th.^;jerok^^ 


, western 

; the Mandan 


• thA riViAveniifi Vihuk • the TftrftBCBn Ouricftbcrls . 
Amerlcn Kuk«ll«n_.nd 

ru Karakara; the Bakairi 
the Arawakan Kamu ; the 


central Amenan nu^auu^ Maire Monan ; 

the Bakairi 


SiSirw oW s: 

“’ra.ri^details concerning 
A^rionn heroes end culture-heroes will 
in Ehrenreieh’s Die 

$udam€rikaniach*n Urwlker I J: article 

4 . Culture-hero, clown, deceiver.— In an nnicie 
on ‘The Hero-God of the Algoiikins as a Cheat and a 
liar,’ pnblUhed first in J 

to 18& and then again Jn his 

Americanist (1890, PP- 't ,j,’e attribn- 

called attention to the cunous fact of the rttnou 
Sn n-rtsto culture-heroes of the Algonluaji 


•The word tViaakediak is now employed only derisively b* 
Christian peoiiles. Wit h them, Wisakedjak, like Henabujo, i* 
about synon> mous with monkey iringt) in a figurative sense. 
Thus, it is said of anybody who imitates what be sees done, 
WiKakedjak.* 

J. D. Prince, in his introduction to Kulbskap, 
the Master, says concerning KulOskap (Glooscap), 
tiie culture-hero of the Micmacs, Passaniaquoddies, 
and Penobscots (p. 33) : 

* Kul6skap (KlOskfrUe) is a god-man of truly Indian type who 
undoubtedly represents the principle of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to his twin brother Malsum the Wolf, 
who may be called the Ahrimltn of the Wabanaki, although 
this is almost too dignified a term.* 

He remarks further (p. 34) ; 

•The tendency of Kulbskap, in spite of his name, wae 
essentially benevolent. Uddly enough, Kuldskap means “the 
liar," from a stem klllsk, “lie" + ap, “a man, person, one 
who stands.” . . . This appellation, uncomplimentary as it 
sounds to our ears, was not really meant in this sense by the 
Indians. Kulbskap is called “ the deceiver " not because be 
deceives or Injures man, but because he Is clever enough to 
lead his eneniies astray, the highest possible virtue to the early 
American mind.* 

TIhh explanation is much the same as one put 
forward by Brinton ; but, even if it did explain 
(it hardly does so satisfactorily) the name of the 
culture-hero, in his capacity of * deceiver,’ it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather numerous occasions on which 
be is completely outwitted, e.p., in the contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. ^ ^ ^ . 

Clark Wissler, in his ‘ Mythol. of the Blaokfoot 
Indians* (pp. 6-12), discusses the character of the 
culture-hero of these Indians and his relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw* (the Napi of various other writers), we 

are informed (p. 9) ; ...... 

•That the Blackfoot formerly bad a well-defined creation- 
myth in which tlie Old Man took the initiative in producing 
and transforming the world, is Indicated by several writers 
Those noted above give more or lees in detail a running account 
of the peopling of the earth and the Instruction of mankind in 
fclM art of living. While these incidents do not occur in detail 
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to the Old Man myths recorded in this paper, they are 
oooaslonally implied. Such orisons are at present often 
assigned to the Old Man without the formality of a myth. 

It will be noted that the greater part of the tales collected by 
us recite the absurd, humorous, obscene, and brutal incidents 
in the Old Man*s career. No ritualistic or ceremonial practices 
appear to he Iwsed upon any of these narratives, though it may 
have been otherwise in the past. On the other hand, connected 
with them are the su^estions of orinns for many aspects of 
material culture, such as the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methods of dressing skins, etc. A oonsiderable 
number of places and topographical features were associated 
with his adventures ; as Old Man’s River, Tongue Flag River, 
Old Man’s Oambling-Place, Old Man's Sliding-Place, Rolling- 
Stone Creek, etc. In fact there seems a tendency to give all of 
his adventuree a definite location in Alberta.' 

WUsler savs further (p. 9) : 

* Foi several decades at least, the Blackfoot have considered 
the Old Man as an evil character, in most respects trivial, who 
long ago passed on to other countries. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, the absurdity of the 
question provoked merriment. The usual reply was, that no 
one had enough confidence in him to make such an appeal. In 
daily conversation his name is often used as a synonym for 
iniinorality. However, it must not be implied that he is 
regarded as an evil spirit. His name is especially associated 
with things obscene, and pertaining to sexual immorality. I 
have heard the Piegan say that So-and-so "must be trying to 
t>e like the Old Man ; he cannot be trusted with women.” * 

It 18 quite probable that here, as with other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero has suffered from 
the same disposition seen among civilized peoples 
of the present dajr to attribute actions of a certain 
character to their heroes and great historical 
figures. Wissler, therefore, seems quite justified 
in his statement (p. 10) : 

*We have otxsasioiially noted a tendeniw to assign modern 
obacene anecdotes to this character, and it may well be that 
many of the tales long attributed to him have been accumulated 
by the laws of association. The unfortunate human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the humour in such anecdotes seems 
sttfiSoient to account for their survival and aocumulation long 
after belief in and respect for the Old Man as a creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.’ 

Taking everything into consideration, Wissler 
inclines to the opinion that certain Old Man myths 
‘are survivals from a much larger group consti- 
tuting the ancient basic beliefs of the Hlackfoot,’ 
and that ‘ there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning Old 
Man.’ To-day the Blackfoot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Sun) different characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Crow * culture-neroes ' are closer 
together than the Blackfoot and those of the Ara- 
pano and Gros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arapaho seem all, however, to be ‘ entirely 
human,’ with no traces of any animal qualities. 
W. McClintook, in his The Ola North Trails gives 
much space to Old Man and the myths about him 
(pp. 337-348). He says concerning his character 
(p. 837 f.) : 

'The character of Old Man, ae revealed, even in the more 
eerioue of these myths, b a strange compoelte of opposing 
attributes, of power and weakness, of wisdom and passion, of 
benevolence and malevolence. He associated intimately with 
the birds and animals. He conversed with them and under- 
•tood their thoughts and language, and they understood him. 
Although believed to be the creator of all thinin, and as having 
omnipotent power, he wae often helpless and in trouble and 
compelled to seek the aid of his animal friends. He was, In 
fact, like an animal in his instincts and desires, which, strange 
to say. were exercised in conjunction with bis supernatural 
power.* 

The power of Old Man was 'uncontrolled by 
reason, and wanton in its exercise,’ and ‘ he was 
a deceiver and a trickster and his name was a 
synonym amonj^ the Blackfeet, at least in later 
years, for mischievous and immoral adventure ’ (p. 
338). Of some of the Old Man myths, McClintoc^ 
remarks (p. 337) that they ‘ are samples of Indian 
humour, told as we tell fairy tales and using Old 
Man for their central Ognre.* 

Many of the myths relating to Old Man among the southern 
ne^is of Montana have been published by 0. 0. Uhlenbeck in 
to O^tnof Jilaek/oot TexU ( 1911 ) and A New Seriee of Block- 
Texts ( 1912 ). Uhlenbeck styles Napiwi* (or Napi) ‘a 
Mokster-hero.* 

Robert H. Lowie, who wae among the Chipewyan 
indiMis (ef Athapascan stock) about Lake Atha- 


basca in 1908, r^orts (' Chipewyan Tales,* 1912, p. 
173) that * the Wisdketcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore.* He 
remarks further : 

‘While the Oree name of the hero was the only one used bv 
my intormante [Chipewyan Indians, or Indians of partly Ohk 
pewyan and partly Oree extraction] and was said to have no 
Ohipewvan equivalent, there were indications that Wisiketoak 
was being brought into close relation with other Chipewyan 
characters of older standing. Thus, Francis Fortin regarded 
Wisaketcak as one of three brothers, ths others being Crow- 
Head and Spread- Wings. While the other two always remainad 
with the Chipewyan, wls&ketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Clil pewyan. However this may be, the WlsAket- 
cak cycle of the Cree was certainly very well known among the 
Chipewyan and part CJhipewyan at the time of my visit.' 

The Wisdketcak myths obtained from the Chi- 
pewyan Indians are given on pp. 195-2(X), and are 
of the *Wia4ketcak was travelling’ tyi>e. This 
passing over of an Algonkian cycle of myths into 
the mythological /ona of the Athapascan Clii- 

K an is a most important fact in comparative 
>re; it suggests the possibility of similar 
occurrences elsewhere in primitive America. 

The correspondents of the Algonkian Nanabozhn 
and similar characters in the mythology of the 
Siouan stock have been discussed hy J. O. Dorsey 
{JAFL V. [1892] 293-304). These are Mactciftge 
(the Rabbit), Ictinike, his great enemy, and Uaxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Raobit). Other 
minor figures of like imi>ort are ‘The Orphan,’ 
* Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and ‘Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in exploits Ictinike and Uaxige 
both resemble Nanabozhn very much, many of the 
incidents in the legends about them being identical. 

Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J. N. B. Hewitt 
{HA I ii. [191(5] 709) says : 

* In concept Tawi'skaron is so closely Identical with the mythic 
personage called Ohakekenapok in Algonqulan mythology, a 
younger brother of Nanabozho, that they may be treated 
together.' 

And of loskeha, or Teharonhiawagon, the brother 
of Tawiskaron, and the great Iroquoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algonkian Manabozho 
or Nanabozho, he says {op. cit. p. 719) that, in 
everything hut minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanabozho. According to Hewitt 
{op. cit. p. 19), 

* Nanabozho is apparently the impersonation of life, the active 
quickening power of life— of life manifested and embodied in 
the myriaa forms of sentient and physical nature. He is there- 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but also the 
correlative power of renewing his own life and of quickening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in an unllniited series of diverse personalities which represent 
various phases and conditions of life, and the histories of the 
life and acta of these separate individualities form an entire cycle 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are sometimes apparently oontradiotory and incongruous, re- 
lating, as these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjeoti 
in nature. The conception named Nanaiiozho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and he likewise suffers their 
pains and needs. He is this life struggling with the many 
forms of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.* 

Teharonhiawagon has by some been erroneously 
identified with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real human being, a famous Iroquois lawgiver of 
the 16th cent, (see HAI i. [1907] 546) ; and Long- 
fellow’s so-called ' American epic,* which bears the 
title Hinwatha^ is really concerned with the story 
of the Oiibwa hero-god Manabozho, whom the poet 
confused with the ^oquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following in 
this the mistaken ideas of Schoolcraft and others 
of his informants. 

5 . Twin-heroes and cultnre-heroe 8 .~The ap- 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vary- 
ing from three to seven) is common in primitive 
America— and the twins are often said to be bom 
of a virgin-mother. Some of the most important 
culture-heroes appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but soon the minor brother or brothers vanish from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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of little or no account henceforth. Sometimes the 
twins or two brothers represent a confli(‘t. one 
standing for good, peace, and the like, the other 
for evil, war, etc. ; sometimes also this fraternal 
strife begins in the womb of the mother before 
birth (as with the Iroquoian Good Mind and Bad 
Mind), and the eagerness of the stronger and more 
impetuous to be born kills her. A cliaracteristic 
Algonkian culture- hero, VViaa'ka, of the Sacs and 
Foxes, is represented to have been the eldest son of 
Gishii Mun'elfia, the greatest of all manitous, wdm 
lived in the days when the earth was peopled with 
manitous. Jones {JAFL xiv. [1901] -22.")) says : 

‘Now the elder of the two sons [the great umiiiton had four) 
was Wisa'kii, and the youtiger K uja'pa'taha. They were dif- 
ferent from all children before thetn, for, even when verv young 
and small, they were migidier manitotis than those who were 
older than they. And, the older tiiey grew, the stronger t.hoy 
walked in their might as manitous. The manitous beheld the 
growing might of the two boys, and became jealous.’ 


But it is the elder brother who becomes the 
culture-hero and friend of mankind. The pro- i 
dominance of the elder brother characterizes many j 
other Indian myths. 

The twin hero-gods of the Zufii are Ahaiynta i 
and Malsaildma, spoken of as ohler and younger | 
brothers, and ‘accounted immortal twin youths of 
small size.’ Their deeds are detailed by Cushing 
in his ‘Zuni Creation Myths’ {13 ISOGi 

and Zuiii Folk-Talas {\^Q\), They are also styled 
‘ the twin gods of war,’ and are looked upon as tlie 
‘right-hand’ and ‘left-hand’ bidngs of the sun. 
A. Kroeber found ‘ the myth of the miraculous 
twin.s and war leaders* among the Uinta Utes of 
the Shoshonean stock in north-eastern Utah {JA FL 
xiv. [1901] 252). A characteristic South American 
twin myth is the Bakairi story of Keri and Kame ; 
the former, wiser and more powerful than the 
latter, is, a<^cordmg to K. von den Steinen {Die 
Bakntri-Sprachcy Leijizig, 1892), the chief hero in 
the legends of these Indians. Tlie names now 
borne by these heroes are tliose of the sun and 
moon, and, curiously enough, it is the weaker, and 
not the stronger one, who has the name of the sun. 

Among North Aineric,an twins, brother-pairs, 
etc., may be mentioned the following : 

Noakana and Masmasalaniq among the Wikeno of British 
Columbia; the Two Brothers of the IV:n6 (Alhupuacan); the 
Thunder Twins of the Californian Tachi Yokuts, and Miwok 
(much elaborated by the Yuki) ; the Klamath or Lutuamian 
Marten and \V easel ; the Penisanto and Onkoito of the Cali- 
fornian Maidu ; the Algonkian Manabozho and Chokanipok 
(also' Miomac Glooscap and Malsum) ; tlie Iroquoian loskeha 
and Tawiskaron ; the Navaho Tobadizini and NayenezganI ; the 
Zuni AhaiyuU and MAlsailthna. ... i 

From Mexico and Central America may be 

cited : ^ . u 

Quetzalcoatl and his three brothers, among the Aztecs ; the 
Hun-Uun-Ahpu and Vukub Ilun-Ahnu and Uvm-Abpu and 
Xbalanque of the Mayas ; the Two Brothers (Twins) of the 
Gu|wmi of Costa Rica. ^ • 

From South America the follow’ing : 

Amalivoca and Vochi among the Tamanacos of Venezuela ; 
Tamendonare and Arikute among the Brazilian Tupls ; 
and Ralru among the Mundurucus ; Tin and Karu among the 
Yuraoare ; the two sons of Abuang ui among the Guarayus ; 
Pachocamac and Vichama among the Yunkas ; Apocatequil and 
Piguerao among the Guamacbucos ; Keri and Kame among the 
Oariban Bakairi. . , . u « 

The legends concerning these heroes embody a 
great variety of incidents— co-operation, opposi- 
tion, adventure, strife. , . ^ j t i-t 

6. Re-incarnations of the hero-gods.— In the 
literature relating to the conflict of the Indian 
peoples of America with the white man, the 
‘ Messiah movements,’ the * Ghost- Dance religion, 
etc., we meet witli references to beliefs in the 
return of the ancient divinities and culture-heroes, 
for the puriKise of driving out the white intruder 
and restoring the land to the red man, in all its 
pristine beauV and fertility. This is sometimes a 
feature of the ‘new religions of the American 
Indians, recently discussedby Chamberlain (/pwra. 
Bdig, Psychol. A [1913] 1-49). Among the Ojibwa, 
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e.g., the ‘ prophet ’ Tenskw'atawa (a Shawnee setter- 
forth of a ‘ new religion,’ in 1805-1812) came to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Manabozho. The 
revtdt of the Mexican Zajiotecs in 1550 was led by 
an Indian priest, who declared liiinself to be an 
incarnation of Quetzalcoatl. 

After the departure of the culture- Iiero, some 
Indians, according to the legends of not a few 
tribes, succeeded in making Lheir w'ay to his far-ofl 
abode. Lelaiid {Al.jano. 18H5) records (pp. 

94-103) two Micmac tfilcs of the luon who went to 
GIoo.scap for gifts, and Jones (/ba; TaxfSy pp. 332-337) 
gives the Fox Tale of l*o\v ‘The Bed- Earths w^ent 
to w !iftre Wisa'kJl was.* Upon this story he remarks 
(p. 332); 

* This narrative i« but another version of a familiar story known 
to other Algonkin tribes. It is the account of the visit of four 
men to the .'ulture-lu ro at his (iistant home, ami of how each 
obtained wiiat lie asked for. 'Jlie visit is supposed to have 
taken pl.urc long after the culture-liero had departed from thig 
world. It is not stated in the text, but the place of the home 
is at the frozen north.’ 

In the Micmac story the dopart-od Glooscap is 
rcjircscnted as dwelling in a land of magic ana of 
beauty. 

7 . Interpretation of heroes and hero-gods. — 

Both in his The Myths of the. New World and hit 
Essays of an Amarit'anist^ and in other writings at 
W'ell, Brinton sought to inlerpret the culture' 
heroes of the American aborigines as personifica- 
tions of light, dawn, etc., calling to his aid, not 
infrequently, Max Muller’s ‘disease of language’ 
theory. I'he Algonkian Mirhabo. the ‘Great 
KabbitJ was a light-god, because of the relation- 
slii]> of wdhos {i.e. ‘white one*), the term for 
‘rabbit,* and wAban (also from the root wAh^ 
‘white’), the word for ‘dawn’; and Manabozho 
was disposed of in a similar manner. The 
Iroquoian loskeha^ Aztec Quatzaleoatl, Mayan 
Itzamna^ Cliihcban Borhira^ l‘ciuvian Viraeocha^ 
and many otlier hgures, lie made out to be essen- 
tially the same. ’I’lie often -occurring contest of 
two brothers or of the twins, as, e.y., tlie Ironuoian 
loskeha and Tawiskarn, the Algonkian Mana- 
bozhe) and Chokanipok, be ex]>lained as tlie contest 
of light and darkness. The culture-hero is, as was 
sung of Itzamna, ‘ son of the mother of the morn- 
ing,’ or ‘ born in the cast.* To cite Brinton’s own 
words \An\ar, Jlero-Myths, p. 29) : 

‘The moat Important of all things to life is Light. This the 
primitive savage felt, and, personifying it, he mado Light his 
chief god. The beginning of the day served, by analogy, for the 
beginning of the world. Light comes before the sun, brings it 
forth, creates it, as it were. Here, the Light-God is not the 
Sun-God, but his Antecedent and Creator.’ 

This is somewhat dill'erent from the solar and 
lunar theories of hero-myths revived in recent 
years, in particular by Frobenius and others, and 
sliared also by Ehrenreich, in liia monograph on 
general mythology (p. ‘233), where lie identides 
‘ culture-heroes * with the sun, the moon, and 
Venus ; in his special treatment of South American 
myths {Myth, und Ley. der sudamer. Urvblk., p. 24), 
he says of ‘ the so-called culture- heroes ’ that ‘ they 
all bear more or less the character of sun or moon 
beings.* 

As noted above, the unsatisfactory character of 
the naturalistic theory for the explanation of 
American hero-tales and hero-myths has been 
pointed out by Lowie, who emphasizes their inter- 
pretation on grounds of human experience. Not 
more successful than the solaristsand the lunarists 
are the Freudian school of psycho-analysts, with 
their ouM dependence upon sex and sex motifs. 
One outo’owth of Freudianism in this field is Otto 
Rank’s Der Mythus von der Gehurt de$ Bidden 
(Leipzig, 1909;. Wundt’s conception of the hero 
as ‘ a projection of human wishes and hopes * may 
perhaps hold without either the solar-lunar hasu 
of Frobenius-Ehrenreich or the more pathological 
substrata of the Freudian school. Here, as else- 
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where, the explanation from normal humanity is 
always the beet. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Babylonian). 
—The amount of material furnished by the native 
inscriptions, Berosus, and the Greek writers who 
deal with Bab. mythology indicates that the 
literature treating of this subject was exceedingly 
extensive. Moreover, not only are the narratives 
which have been handed down attractive and 
entertaining; they also reveal to us the opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians concerning the 
oriffin of created things, the relationship of the 
goda to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 
power of their minds ; and the stories of their hero- 
Idnp are probably, in certain cases, not without 
a historical value. 

I. Babylonian heroes mentioned by 
Berosus.^i, Alonis and five of his successors. — 
After Oannes came forth from the sea (the Persian 
Gnlf ) to teach the people, there ruled Alonis, ‘ the 
shepherd of the people,* for 10 aari (36,000 years). 
Afterwards came Alaparus (see below, III. x, 
*Adapa*) for 3 sari (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been regarded, like the next, Amelon or 
Amillarus, who reigned for 13 sari (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantibibla, probably Sipnar, in the 
province of Agad4. The fourth mythical king was 
Ammenon (in Sumerian probably Bn-men-nunna ; 
see below. III. 3), who reigned tor 12 sari (43,200 
yem). In his time came the Musarus Oannes 
(? U-anna, ‘luminary of heaven,* possibly the 
sou), or Annedotus, half man and hall fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalsjrus), also of Pantibibla, who reigned for 
18 tart (64,800 years). The sixth reign was that 
of Dsos or Daonos, the shepherd of Pantibibla, 
who ruled 10 sari (36,000 years ; see below, IV. 3, 
*Tammui*). In hU time four composite beings, 
Evedeeas (Sumerian En-ws-dtagga), Enugamos 


(? Sumer. En-we-gan), Enubulus, and Anementus, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

a. Euedoreschus. — With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personage, Euedoreschus 
{En-wt'dur-an-ki, possibly ‘the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth*), also of Pantibibla. 
Berosus relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (cf. Sumer. Utuki, a name of the 
sun-god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Museum tablet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur- 
an-ki ‘ king of Sippijir, . . . beloved of Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, . . . whom SamaS and Addu (Hadad) had 
placed on a golden throne.’ He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred tilings, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the priesthood after him. 

3. Amempsinus, Opartes^ and Xisuthrus. — The 
eighth ruler was Amempsinus of Larancha, who 
ruled for 10 sari (36,000 years), but of this person- 
age nothing more is known. The ninth, however, 
was of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiartes (a scribe’s error for Opartes, the U{m)bara- 
Tutu of the Flood-legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Larancha, but the Flood-story in 
the Legend of Gilgaines seems to make him a 
native of Surippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates. 
He ruled for 8 aari (28,800 years), and wa.s succeeded 
by his son, Sisithrus or Xisuthrus {fiasu-athra, 
Bab. Atra-fytsis transposed), * the exceedingly 
wise.* This is simply a title which was given to 
Bab. Imroes, and the patriarch’s name seems to have 
been Ut-napisti® (Uta-naisti“ in the Gilgainei- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 .mri (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
greatest of all the mythical kings of Babylonia. 

The most complete account of the Flood and the 
end of the great Bab. hero who figured in it is 
probably that given by Berosus, as quoted by Alex. 
Polyhistor (see EllE iv. 653^). The fullest account 
of his life, however, was probably that known as 
the legend of ‘ Ea and A tar-basis" (a variant form 
of Atra- basis). Unfortunately the mutilation of 
the text Venders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly doubtful. A 
series of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6®* parents and otispring being unnatural 
towards and suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and corn, and children were not 
brought forth. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god Ea, on the second occasion setting up 
his abode at his door. Ea, however, took no notice, 
and the cries of the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Enlil ; so various sicknesses wera 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hasis opportunity for a fresh 
appeal, and the god this time answered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not Improbable that the intention of the 
gods to send a flood upon the earth is announced. 
If so, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Scheil, ET 
XX. [1897]) probably gives the text. Though 
exceedingly mutili^^, there appears to be a con- 
versation TOtween Ea and the patriarch, whom^ the 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
‘Why wilt thou kill the people?* Whether the 
Hilprecbt fragment (see ExpT xxi. [1909-10] 364 fill ) 
belongs to this legend or not is doubtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten- 
tion of the deity to bring a flood is given in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of the ark. 
Another doubtful fragment— that found by G. 
Smith and known as D\aily) TUlegraph) 42 (T. G. 
Pinches, OT in t/ie Lights, London, 1903, p. 117)— 
also covers this section of the stoiy, and contains 
part of Atra-^is* reply concerning the building 
of the ship. 
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From this point onwards the text is wanting 
fintil the last column of the large British Museum 
tablet (K. 3399+3934), which refers to 14 pieces 
of clay, out of which seven beautiful males and 
females were created by the goddess of generation, 
Mami {Hlit Wi, ‘ the lady of the gods,’ also called 
Arum, the creatress). These lumps of clay would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of Deucalion^s flood {ERE iv. 554). Concerning 
the death of Atra>hasis nothing is known. 

Such were the "hero-kings of Babj Ionia until 
after the great Deluge ; and, noi;withstanding 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in tlieir 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical — though historical personages of later 
date may have been transferred into that remote 
past winch the Babylonians pictured to themselves 
so clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his- 
torical, but it is to be noted that the successor 
of Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis — Evekhous, Eve- 
khoos, Euexins, or Eutykhius, who reigned for 
4 neri (2400 years) — is identified by Syncellus 
with Neiabrod (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodach (IV. 2, below), was the first great Bab. 
hero-go<l, the beginning of whose kinmlom was 
Babel, etc. (On W^). He is said to have been 
succeeded by his son Khomasbelus, who reigned 4 
neri and 6 sossi (2700 years). 

II. The Ba bylonia n hero-ktngs mentioned 

IN THE NATIVE INSCRIPTIONS.— I, GilgameS.— 
Gilgames was, in all probability, the first important 
hero after Merodach, and niay be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. Tlie full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil -games, and his 
capital was Erech {Uruk supuri^ *Erech of the 
enclosures ’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 tablets, and was; therefore, of considerable 
length. Unfortunately, iliere are many lacume. 
Gilgames is described as having been ‘two-Unrds 
god and one-third man’ ; and, as no being seems 
to have existed with whom he could associate on 
equal terms, Aruru (see ERE ii. 643^, y, 723*), who 
hnfl created him, formed a man in his likeness— 
the sage Enki-du (Ea-hant), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the beasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
R6raut-B61ti, the mother of Gilgames, tells her son 
that Enki-du is to be his companion, and he accepts 

him at once. , 

Gilgames and Enki-du go together on an exnedi. 
tion against gumbaba, the Elamite, wh^e head 
they cut off. Later, the renown which GilgamM 
had acquired attracted the attention of latar. the 
goddess of Erech, who wished to ^pouse mm. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, he had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and reacted her advance 
■with reproaches. Angered, 
her parents Ann and Anatn, and a divine bull wm 
sent down to overawe the hero .‘t® 

goddess. Undismayed, Gilgames pd Enki-du 

killed the animal, over mUwI 

her maidens lamented. Probably owing to Ista^r a 
hostility, Gilgames was smitten with an incnrable 
malady, and he also had tiie misfortune to lose lus 
friend^ Enki-du. In despair, GilCTmes roamed 
K the world seeking to have «®"^ 
to him and to find relief for himself. Many were 
the people whom he met, and the wonders which 
ha MW and he arrived at last, accomppied by 
8nr-Sanabi the boatman, at the P'^® 

Ut-napiSti"> (Xisuthras to dwell 

the Bab. Noah, had been translated, there to dwell 

for eyer after the Flood. /ppis’ w 5R0t> 

After an account of the calamity (XBEiy. 6^ 
661*) and Ut-napisti^’s 
attiined immortality as a 

hmm, eertain ceremonies are performed wmen 


restore the hero to health. Later, when on hie 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have ^iven him the life and youtn which he sought. 
Bewailing his loss, he reaches Erech, and taices 
measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de- 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. The last days and death of (jlilgaraes 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ERE 
ii. 316f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Gilgames appears 
as ibi life-history of a great and energetic ruler. 

H. C. Kawlinson, however, thought that the 11th 
tablet of tlje series, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 1 Ith zodiacal sign, Aquarius ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in the likeness of the 
jero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, how’ever, 
the story does not lend itself to satisfactory 
analysis, at least from the astral point of view. 

V/licther the infant Gilgamos, son of Sevekhoros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
(iElian, de Nat. Animal, xii. 21), refers to GilgameS 
or Gibil-gaines is at present uncertain. 

2. Azag-Bau. — Though a woman, this ruler 
seems to have been looked upon as worthy of hero- 
fame. According to the chronological list pub- 
lished by Scheil {CAIBL, Oct. 1911 ; ExpT xxiii. 
[1911-12] 306, 308), she had been a wine-seller, and 
is said to liave founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became queen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyards and presses being there. The length of 
her reign is given as 100 years. As in the case of 
Sargon of Agad6 afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen-tablets. 

3. Sargqn of Agad^.— This ruler, whose name 
in Bah. is San u-kln, was the great royal hero after 
Gilgamei His autobiographical legend states 
that his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that he knew not his father (who had 
possibly visited his mother without making him- 
self known to her). After the child had been 
brought forth in a secret place at Azupirftnu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed him in a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afloat on the river. Carried by the stream 
to Akki the libation-priest, he became his adopted 
son. How he attained royal rank is not know n, 
but he had a long and renowmed reign. The 
omens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Eastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agad6, notwithstanding his advancing years he 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
he subjugated Suhartu, and made the boumlaries of 
Agad6 equal with those of Babylonia. He prob- 
alny died in consequence of the anxieties due to 

a famine. , . 1 

4. NarAm-Sin.— This was a ruler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon, He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agad6 — Apirak, 
Subartu, Media, Elam, Tilmun (Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Magan, and 
Meluhha, c^ipturing, in all, 17 kings, with 90,000 
troops. Uniiortunately, less than a sixth of the 
inscription dealing with his reign is preseiwed. 

5. The historical and deified hero-kings.— 
Though the exploits of Azag-Bau, Sarru-kln, and 
Narara-Sin may be largely legenilary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, Bdr-Sm, Gimil-Sin, Libit- 
Istar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sm), Rtm-Sin, IsHift- 
Dagan of Isin, and the apparently non-deified 
Nebuchadrezzar I. ore well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary in- 
scriptions show that they carried on campaims, 
performed ceremonies, and worked for the welfare 
of their people by digging irrigation-channels, 
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adminit^tering justice, and building temples. The 
records of lieroic deeds on their part are, it is true, 
wanting, hut a fragment, whose colophon contains 
the name of Dungi, gives an account of his pious 
works, implying that such were preferable to 
deeds of prowess on the battle-field. Libit-Istar, 
too, although ‘ his weapon prevailed gi'eatly,* 
enjoyed as much renown oecause he set up some 
monument ‘ for the admiration of multitudes of 
people,’ and his sacrifices and prayers seem to have 
been acceptable to Enlil, the old patron-deity of 
Nippur. 

in the case of Nebuchadrezzar I. (c. 1120 B.C.), 
the historian compares him with a lion and with 
the god Iladad, and his great men with lions’ cubs. 
Finding his country wanting in prosperity, he 
pjayed to Merodach for Babylon and his temple 
E-siigila ; and success against Palestine (Amurru) 
and Elam was promised him — success which, as 
we know from the historical inscriptions, was 
realized. The glory of his namesake of later date, 
sumamed the Great, is known to all. Had the 
Bab. nation continued its career as an independent 
State, there is little doubt that the two Nebu- 
chadrezzars would have figured with equal renown 
jLinong its great and royal lieroes. 

III. Other legends of heroes from the 

NATIVE RECORDS.—I. Adapa.— This hero is de- 
scribed as having possessed all the wisdom of Ann, 
the god of ti>e heavens, as well as that of fta, in 
whose city, Eridu, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nuhatimynUf which seems to indicate one wlio had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food. 
He was also a fisherman of that city, which in his 
time lay on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

While he was sailing out one day, tlie south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adana found him- 
self ill ‘the house(s) of the fish.’ lie threatened 
to break tlie wings of the wind, and this was 
forthwith accomplished. For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Ana, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the heaven of Aim, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tammuz and Gis-zida, 
tw’o deities who had disappeared from the earth. 
Adapa explained to Anu why he ha<l broken the 
soutii wind’s wings, and these t^ o deities, speak- 
ing for him, appeased the wrath of Anu, who, how- 
ever, was displeased with Ea for having thus 
caused to be revealed ‘ the heart of heaven and 
earth ’ to a man. The food of life was now offered 
to Adapa, but he refused to eat of it, explaining 
that he was acting in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of £a. He nad apparently declined to eat it, 
however, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule the people of the earth was con- 
ferred upon him ; and it maybe supposed that, like 
Atra-hasis, he attained imn\ortality in the end at 
the hands of his own god, Ea. It has been sug- 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparos of Berosus, 
written for Adaj^aros ; but the r would, in that 
case, seem to be intrusive. 

2. Etana and the Eagle. — This legend is also 
exceedingly imperfect. At a time when there was 
no king upon the earth, and apparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking a ruler, had 
come upon Etana, whose wife expected a child, 
destinea by the gods to govern the earth. The 
birth, however, was retarded, and Etana sought a 
remedy for this delay — the divine ‘ herb of bearing,' 
which it was thought that the eagle would be of 
use in obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con- 
ceived a desire to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having been in the end 
healed, Etana, clinging to its body, attempted to 


reach the throne of Istar, wMio is elsewhere called 
‘ the mother of those who bring forth.’ That giddy 
height, however, they seem not to have attained, 
as Etana refused to be carried so far, and they 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends is 
uncertain, but the attempt may liave been success- 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquirer I in another way. 

3. Other legends. — Numerous other legends ex- 
isted, but in many cases the titles (first lines) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘ [The legend 
of En-men ?]-nunna’ (probably Ammenon [see 
above, I. i], the fourth pre-historic hero- king), by 
Enlil -lian-kudurri son of ^u-meine ; and ‘ the legend 
of Si-du,’ by Si-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography). ‘ The legend of Lidiul, tlie sage,* 
of which fragments are extant, is rather a philo- 
sophical Avork, treating of the miseries and the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a liero. 

TV. Babylonian hero-gods. --1. Enlil and 
Ninlil. — The story of these deities is contained in 
a bilingual composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and Ninlil are described as tlie youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calneh of Gn 10*®), and dwelt there, as 
well as in Dnr-gisimmar, ‘ the date-palm fortress,* 
with its holy river, its food-store, well of sweet 
water, and holy brook. Therein Ninlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pro- 
tecting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water llow. After a gap, the text seems to speak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninlil into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to he sent forth therefrom. On their a]n)roach, 
Enlil calls to the gate-keeper announcing the lady 
Ninlil’s coming, and admonishing him not to 
reveal her (Ninlil’s) abode. Bepeating his call, 
Enlil says ; 

‘ Man of the great gate, man of the lock— 

Man of the bolt, liian of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil conieth, 

The iiandmaitl so bright, 80 shining. 

Let ntnie woo her, let none kisw her— 

Ninlil so bright, so shining.’ 1 

From a kind of catch-line, it Avould seem that 
Enlil entered the city to pronounce certain decis- 
ions, hut the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of this deity, see 
ERE ii. 310'" ; also 6 and 7 below. 

2. Merodach. — Though not the oldest of the 
deities of tlie Bab. pantheon, Merodach is the most 
important from the present standpoint, on account 
of his probable human origin. The full form of 
his name was Amaruduky ‘ the steer of day,’ i.e. 
the sun in his growing sti*ength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is NUr-Uif ‘ light of 
the god (T of day),’ and the character by which 
this is represented was read as A sari, com glared 
with the Egyptian Osiris. (In cuneiform, as in 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
ana for ‘eye.’) He was also one of the gods 
designated by the character for ‘ king,’ in Sumer, 
probably Lugal, and in Sem. Bab. Sarru and 
the above-named NUr-ili. 

Concerning Merodach’s earthly kingship we 
know nothing, but the royal title may refer either 
to that or to his heavenly authority. In conse- 
quence of the hostility of Tiamat (cf. ERE iv. 129), 
the gods decided to destroy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, offered him- 
self ; and, aided by the [lowers which the gods 
bestowed upon him, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
l>ody (ib, 129^). Installed as king of the gods in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach reoon- 
Btmctkl the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also ERE ii. 314S iv. 232). 
i 1 Ot Hnum (BabjlonUui). 
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poncerninK Memlach are lost, but 
at?"?*""’ "1*®“ MeroUacli was in 
Akkad, may have referred to his 
'^8« ‘The record of 
Merodach, the glorious lord, who was placed over 
the heavens,* by Gimil-Gula. For Meridach in his 
divine character, see EliE ii. 31 1 f. 

legfend of Tammuz.— The descent of 

Tamraiiz the husband of her youth,’ proves that 
the I.jiljyloniaus had the legend in a similar form 
to that m which it was known in aSyra. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
his premature death, so tluit we are in doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Babylonians as 
having been due to ‘ the hoar’s tusk of winter* or 
to some other cause, llis release by I star from 
the domain of Eres-ki-gal, or Kres-6-gal, is one of 
^IJ'ii 3T3 literature (see 

4‘ The m^h of Ura. — In tliis we have the legend 
of a seemingly purely divine hero, vvithont any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach and 'lammuz. Ura (or Tra) seems to 
have been so called as ‘ the [icrb'et one ^ {{oitmay.u 
[Cnneif Texts, xii. 13, 4 Ab])x but, as the ideograph 
wuth wdiich the name is written is that for * servant,* 
perfection of servi(?e (to the gods, or to the uni- 
verse) may be intended. In the inseriptioiis, Ura 
appears as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend, Ann, the god of heaven, gives 
ura seven evil spirits to su])por( him when 
prompted to ‘kill the dark-heads* (mankind), 
and smite down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and I-Mim (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bah. ‘cities is 
referred to — that at Babylon, which caused Mero- 
dach to utter ‘ an uiiloosahic curse’ ; and at Erech, 
whose goddess, Istar, w'as moved to WTath. Ura 
justilies himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that he lias not spared I)6r, his own city. 
Secure in his own justice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which he intends to inflict, and T-sum 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words ‘ as finest oil.’ It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of the gods, Merodach, himself. In any 
case, civil war was to ravage the seacoast, Mesopo- 
tamia, Elam, the Kassites, the buiites, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubites ; land would not spare land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew them all. I-sum turned, however, first 
against Sarsar (the Amorites), destroying the 
mountain of the land and its vegetation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work; ami, when he rested, 
all the gods bowed down to him. He then ex- 
plained to them tliat he had destroyed mankind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
he should make a difference between the just and 
the unjust more than tlie others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5. Nergal and Eres-ki-gal.~These deities were 
the king and queen of the under world, the former 
being the hero-god Ura under his more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, as Eres-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes- 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when the 
messenger entered. This enraged Eres-ki-gal, 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hiding 
behind the other gods, but was discovered, and 
iient down to Hades with fourteen companions. ' 
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Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
H^es, he entered, seized Eres-ki-gal, and dragged 
her from her throne to cut off her head. 


— w»* ia\3a utiixu. Beggmir 

or mercy, she offered to become his spouse, and 
was accepted. Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal CTantod whatever she had asked of 
him ‘ for months past.* 

6. Enlil, TiSpak, and the Labbu. — Here wo 
have a legend which seem., to 8ui»ply something 
similar to the storicn of combats with dragons in 
the M iddle A ges. Th> people of the land (? Baby- 
Jonia) sighed and compliiined on account of a giant- 
'-ornent viiicli plagued them, and 

wlHc.i Enhl had d(!sigiied in the heavens. Its 
length was flO leagues, and it had members in 
jMoportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over the wide land ? 
Apparently the god Tisjiak (Ninip as god of lustra- 
tion) volunteered, and was ordered to go. fhe 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 



and its blood flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 3 
months, 1 day and 10 (?) [hours ?]. llrozny regards 
the Labbu as typifying the mists at sea— which 
seems ]>rohahle (of. EEE ii. Slfl*^). 

7. Zu the storm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 
—1 hough told at some length, this legend needs 
but few words. A deity seems to liavo sent ZO, so 
that he saw ‘ with his eyes ’ the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Enlil’s power, decided to take pos- 
Be.ssion of them, mount his throne, and rule the 
(f^ods of the heavens). Taking advantage of 
the moment when Enlil was performing hi.s daily 
ablutions preparatory to mounting his throne, Zfl 
seized them, and flew to the security of his inoun- 
taiu. Enlil being thus rendered iK>wcrless, Anu, 
tlie god of the heavens, addressed himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
All, however— Anil’s son Addu (Hadad), his daugh- 
ter Istar, Bara, 1 star’s child, and others— seem 
to make excuses, and^are ordered not to go. After 
this Nin-igi-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Anu, and it seems possible that he volun- 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

Tlie narrative is possibly continued in what 
seems to be another version, known as ‘ Tlie out- 
witting of Zfl.* In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugal-banda (? Nergal as the fighting-c^ick) goes 
forth to the distant mountain of Sahu ‘ to do to 
the bird Zfl what was right.’ He would allow Zfl’s 
wife and son to sit down to their meal, and, with 
the aid of the w'ise w'oman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text here is wanting, but 
in all probability the ruse was successful. Wlio it 
was who rose from ZO’snest, and made an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

The possible meanings qf the Notwith- 

standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hidden teacliing, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor- 
shipped, or the dealings of those gods with men— 
kings, heroes, or the people in general ; and in 
some cases it is clear tliat attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innocent and the guilty alike, with the existence 
of the beneficent deities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. There seems also to have been the 
de.sire to reconcile the different beliefs which pre- 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia — the discard- 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rile of fia, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ‘the 
merciful Merodach.* In these cases, the older 
deities (their names are practically records of the 
supremacy, at the time of their greatest influence, 
of the cities of which they were the cliief patrons) 
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•eem to have been classed, by the majority of 
the population, with those who, like Nergal 
the plague-god, or Addn (Hadad) the storm-g(m, 
brought iiiisfortone upon men. Thus it comes 
that Enlil, * lord of the air,’ leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by means of a flood, 
and forms the Lahbu^ or, according to Hrozn;^, 
mist-dra{|on. In like manner, the really malevo- 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the south wind, destroy mankind by means of the 
powers of Nature, ana Eres-ki-gal (Persephone) 
exacts the presence of Tammuz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 

Lttvraturb. — To the works mentioned under Babtlonianb 
AND Asstriaks (vol. 11. p. 319) may be added T. G. Pinches, 
The Jieli-gion of Babylonia ana Assyriat London, 1906, and the 
articles ‘GilgaineS and the Hero of the Flood,* PSBA, 1903, 
pp. 113 ff., 19r> ff., * The Bab. Qods of War and their Le^’cnds,* ib. 
1^, pp. 203 ff., 270 ff,, ‘The Legend of Merodach,' ib. 1908, 
pp. 6311., 77 ff., ‘IStar,* ib. 1909, pp. 20 ff., 67 ff.. ‘Enlil and 
Ninlil,’ ib. 1911, p. 77 ff. T. G. PINCHES. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Chinese).— 
As might be expected in the case of a i)eople with 
so long an existence, the Chinese nation has pro- 
duced many persons who, on account of their pre- 
eminence in some admirable quality, may rightly 
be called its heroes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history. Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records have 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, have 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
thus supply heroes, so the religious conceptions of 
the Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods. 

The famous names in ancient Chinese history, 
back to its semi-mythical period, have been revered 
by the whole nation under its successive dynasties, 
and through all its political vicissitudes, buch 
names are to-day still appealed to, and must be to 
some extent a living force both in public and in 
private life. To Hwang Ti, whose reign is dated 
2697 B.C., is attributed much of the beginning of 
Chinese polity, and for this reason it was proposed 
to date the Republic from his era. Yao (2356 B.C.) 
and Shun (2255 B.C.), virtuous monarchs of anti- 
quity, are professed by the President of tlie Repub- 
lic as his ideals ; anti in the sphere of private life 
a popular tract exhorts one to behave as if he 
heneld Yao in the pottage and Shun on the wall. 
These examples of heroic personages are taken 
from the most ancient times, and the long course 
of Chinese history supplies the names of many 
others which, being suiriciently well known to be 
appealed to hortatively, may be called heroic. The 
fame of some of these has been preserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in the case of Yang 
Ch5n (A.D. 124), famous for his integrity, who re- 
fused a secret bribe, saying, * Heaven knows it. 
Earth knows it, you know it, I know it ; how can 
you saj that none will know it?* Others have a 
vogue in proverbial allusion, such as Chang Cliang 
(^ B.C,), who, on the eve of unmerited disgrace and 
dismissal, being jeered at by an enemy as ‘ Prefect 
for but five days, ^summarily vindicated his rapidly 
expiring authority on the person of the offender, 
so that the jeering phrase survives as a classical 
allusion to unslacking fullilment of office. Others, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate- 
gories under which the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, ‘the Three 
Good Men of the Yin dynasty* (1130 B.C.), or ‘the 
Four Sages* (Shun, Yu, Chow Kung, and Con- 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
In national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous worthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthies, whether of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 


But in aocordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistic strain in the relig- 
ions conceptions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might become objects of wor- 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have been raised to it by popular opinion ; in the 
case of others, their divine rank hasneen conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re- 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization— Tsang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, the empress Si Ling She, of silk-worm 
rearing, K'i, of husbandry — are deified. The being 
everywhere worshij)ped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang Ti. 
The fourth of the ministers of the same emperor 
has been * metamorphosed into one of the control- 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded as the god 
of fire* (W. F. Mayers, Chinese header's Manual, 
no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The case of Kuan-u well illus- 
trates the way in which a hero becomes a god. A 
warrior of the era of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and lieheaded by his enemies 
(A.D. 219). His name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn- 
asty (12th cent. A.D.), he continued to receive addi- 
tional honours, until in 1594 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to the rank of 7Y, or god, and has ever since 
been worshipped as the (Jlod of War, being regarded 
with special favour by the late Manchu dynasty. 
Similarly, the Guardians of the Doors, depicted 
so frequently on the two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildings, are historical characters of the 7th cent. 
A.D. They are said to have guarded the apartment 
of their emperor ; and his commemoration of their 
fidelity by having their portraits painted on his 
doors was the first step which led to their enjoy- 
ment of divine honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tsu. 
A girl of Fokien, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the boat cap- 
sized in which were her father and her two brothers. 
In the anguish of her affection she seized with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up tha 
third with her teeth. Unfortunately, her mother 
roused her, and she opened her mouth to reply. 
The facts correspond to what was done in trance ; 
the two persons grasped by the girl’s hands were 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
oj>ening of her mouth. Such is the story which 
lies at the basis of the worship of this girl as Ma-tsu, 
patron goddess of sailors. 

In addition to those nationally, or at least very 
widely, recognized as divine, there are, as has been 
said, many others in whose case a local celebrity 
has culminated in a local worship. Thus, to 
one example : in a village not far from Chao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in honour of a 
herd-boy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol ^ing carried in procession and worshipped 
alike by mandarins and people. Of this herd-boy 
it is believed that in liis lifetime he was able, by 
the waving of his bamboo sun-hat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
be noted that it is somewhat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are possible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig- 
nity. None of the heroes of the Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine honours as Kuan-u. More- 
over, the worship of any particular person may he 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow there has 
arisen within recent years an extensive cult in 
honour of a monk, who, partly by Bupematural 
means, gave to the district a much-needed bridge. 
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This cult, which has already somewhat declined in 
popularity, is recent, thougn the monk who is its 
object lived so long ago as the Sung dynasty. On 
the other hand, a worthy may begin to be wor- 
shipped even during his lifetime (cf. J. J. M. de 
Groot, The Beligion of the Chinese, New York, 
1910, p. 64). Of such worship it may bo noted also 
that it is largely non-ethical. Its obiects were dis- 
tinguished, no doubt, by some excellent quality ; 
tnt in being raised to divine rank they are poten- 
tialized rather than moralized, although as super- 
natural beings {sJUn) they may, ex ojjicio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the current 
ethical code. Thus the warrior Kuan-u becomes 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-boy 
is appealed to as Rain-producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not specilically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pre- 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 

Litkeatukil — W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader*e UemuaL 
Shanjfhai and London, 1874 : H. A. Giles, Chinfse Biographical 
Dictuniary, London, 1898 ; T. Richard, Calendar of the Oode, 
Shanghai, 1906. P. J, MaCLAGAN. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptian).— 
From Herodotus ii. 60 {vofiL^ovat 8* Alyvirnoi 088* 
fjptaai oOSey) it might be inferred that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among the Egyptians. 
Yet he tells ns elsewhere that they worsiiipped 
Herakles (ii. 42) and Perseus (ii. 91) — names which, 
it is true, can here apply only to Khonsu and Min 
respectively, i.e. to gods in the proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, however, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actually designated 
* the City of Heroes’ ('Hpdfuty ir6\is). The Egyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion of the 
country had really a place for the worship of per- 
sonages who, as being deified men, must be desig- 
nated heroes or hero-gods. Hence, if we are not 
to regard Herodotus as in conflict with himself 
and with facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken to mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, tne Egyptian deities who may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek heroes, occupy a posi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. ^ They 
are not demi-gods, but have become gods in^ the 
proper sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that still adhere to them, were worshipped along 
with, and in the same manner as, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in the case of the Greek heroes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac- 
cording to Egyptian beliefs, the ‘spirits* of the 
departed stand midway between the gods and the 
king and queen (Hood Papyrus, published by G. 
Maspero, in Etudes tgyjptiennes, u., Paris, 1893). 
Manetho, in me particular instance where he refers 
to the practice of ancestor- worship, calls them v^kvss 
IjfiLdeoi {see below, I. 2). The Egyptians them- 
selves, referring to the same practice, sometimes 
speak of those ancestral spirits as gods, just ba 
they often apply the term ‘god’ to the semi- 
divine king. The line of demarcation between a 
real god and a deified human spirit is thus far from 

regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
peoples, the question often arises whether the 
hero-gods worsliipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honours by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first re^ 
deities to whom a human form and human experi- 


ences came to be ascribed ; or, finally, whether 
they are literal^ creations which, bom of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular belief. Hut no 
such question can arise in tne case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhaps in a single instance (II. 
z (1)). For, on the one hand, the Egyptian gods, 
invested with human activities and regarded as 
kings who ruled upon earth in the far distant past 
(as, tho sun-god 116’, i.s. ‘sun,’ the earth-god 
Geb, ».«. ‘earth,* the hawk-shaped Horus, and liis 
adversary, the animal-shaped Seth — both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so lackmg in 
L’^man traits that their divine nature cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Then, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hero-gods are without exception deified men, a 
number of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we in some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to be noted that the deification of human 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer- 
tain position in life, or suffered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree — de jure, as it were, and 
independently of any action on their own part, 
much in the same way as the fallen warriors of the 
Teutons were all admitted to Valholl ; and (2) 
individual deification, which was attained only by 
individuals of special eniin(mce. The latter class 
comprises those who, as akin in character to the 
heroes of Greek mythology, are the genuine liero- 
gods, who were always treated by the Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods ; the former is 
composed of the semi-divine beings from whom 
proceeded the hero-gods. 

I. General deification,— i. It is a well- 
known fact that the Egyptians, from the earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods — in- 
carnations like the bull Apis, the ram of Mendes, 
and the other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as ‘Homs’ (the national god of 
Lower Egypt in pre-historic times, and, later, of 
the whole Kingdom), or as ‘ Horus and Seth’ (the 
union of the ancient national deities of Lower 
and Upper Egypt respectively), or, again, as ‘ the 
two mistresses,^ i,e, Eileithyia and Buto (the 
tutelary goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in the final period of the pre-historic age). 
The deceased king, on the other band, rankedf as 
Osiris (by Heliopolitan doctrine the father of 
Homs), and under that conception ruled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horus, he had 
previously ruled, and as his son and successor 
now mled, over the living. From the IVth 
dynasty onwards the king was accounted * the son 
01 the sun-god K6’,’ who in the form of the previous 
king, his human father, was supposed to have be- 
gotten him of the queen (Maspero, ‘ Comment 
Alexandre devint dieu en Egypte,* in Annuaire de 
Vdcole pratique des hautes Uudes [Paris, 1897]). In 
a later age, again, each god was regarded within his 
own province as the kings father. Accordingly the 
reigning king was styled ‘ the good god * {ntr^nfr), 
or, at an earlier day, ‘ the great god^ {ntr\) ; from 
the XIXth dynasty the latter designation was 
applied to the deceased king. When the king’s 
real father was not himself a king, be was called 
‘the father of the god’ {M-ntr, an expression 
authenticated from tne Xlllth dynasty), and the 
worship at the king’s tomb— the pyramid— was, 
even in the Old Kingdom (first half of the 3rd 
millennium B.C.), performed in a * house of a god* 
[ht^ntr), i,e, a temple specially dedicated to him, 
and by ‘ servants of a god ’ {hm-ntr) and ‘ pure ones * 
{wi*eb), i,e. priests, appointed for the purpose, pre- 
cisely like tne worship of the real gods ; while the 
worship accorded to all other human beings, even 
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queens, after death was performed simply by ‘ ser- 
vants of a genius’ i.e. priests of the dead, 

and in * a house of a genius’ i.e. chapels of 

the dead. 

It is nevertheless probable that the ancient kin^ 
of Egypt were not noiioured with divine worship 
in their lifetime ; at least we have no evidence of 
such worship. When the reigning monarch ap- 
pointed one of his courtiers as a hm-ntry i.e. * ser- 
vant of a god,’ at his pyramid (J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Kgypty Chicago, 1906-07, i. 

§ 307), this did not irn]dy that the person so 
honoured was to act in that capacity during the 
king’s life ; on the contrary, the ofUce, with its 
duties, honours, and emoluments, was conferred 
upon him — and probably also upon his descendants 
— in anticipation of the king’s death, i.e. for the 
time when the latter should be worshipped as a 
departed spirit. The first of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours paid to them while still 
alive and in conjunction with their ancestors were 
the Hellenistic kings of the Ptolemaic period. 

2 . In Heliopolis, which in the pre-historic age 
was for a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor- worship seems to have lieen 
accorded to the manes of the contemporary (pre- 
historic) kings. They were worshipiied there as 
‘ soulsof Heliopolis.’ Similarlj% ‘ souls of Hierakon- 
polis ’ and ‘ soids of Buto ’ were worshipped in these 
cities, the respective capitals of the two States into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical centralized State under 
Menes (‘ the union of the two lands’). As these 
predecessors of ISIcnes had, in particular, wor- 
shipj>ed the god Horus, the latter two com]»anies 
of spirits were known also as the ‘servants of 
Horus.’ Moreover, they are variously designated, 
according to the connexion, as ‘ kings,’ ‘ spirits,* 
or ‘gods.’ In Manctlio they are called vkKV€% ol 
ij/ji.lOeot. They are depicted as gods with a liuman 
body and an animal ‘s head, exactly like the local 
fetish deities of tlie Egyptians ; the souls of 
Hierakonpolis have the head of a jackal, those 
of Buto that of a liawk, and, accordingly, they are 
even spoken of as ‘jackals’ and ‘hawks’ respec- 
tively. From certain allusions in the texts it 
might scern as if, in earlier times (till 2000 li.C.), 
herds of jsickals and Hocks of haw ks w ere kej)t in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded as 
incarnations of those royal souls. 

See, further, K. Sethe, Unterfuchvnfffin znr G^ach. und 
Altertumhkuntle, iii. [Loipxi}', IhOl] yif.; the Hanie author in 
BorcharUt, Grabdenknud den iia\hure\ Leipzig, 1913, ii. lOJ f. 

The ‘souls of Heliopolis,’ wdierevcr they are 
mentioned, seem to be treated exactly like gods, 
and are associated w itli A turn, the local deity of 
that city. The dynastic kings tlodicate temples 
and other monuments to them, and speak of them- 
selves as beloved by them. It is possible that the 
name 'Hpc 6 b;i' iniXis (’HpojtJTroXtf, 'Hpw), by wdiich the 
Greeks render Pithoni, UaroCgos, i.e. ‘house of 
Atum,’ the name of the city dedicated to Atum, 
bears a reference to these ‘souls.’ In such trans- 
lations we usually find that, wdien they do not give 
the name of the god in question, as in the case of Aids 
rdXtSy then they have the name of his sacred animal 
in the | .iral, as, e.g.y KwCtr irdXis for ‘ House of 
Anubis, and KpoKodcLXwv ir 6 X« for ‘ House of 
Suebos.’ In the Greek rendering of Bithom given 
above, therefore, the ''Hpwes seem to take the place 
of the sacred animals. 

3 . After the fall of the Old Kingdom (c. 2400 
B.C.) the identification of tlie dead with Osiris, 
which had been customary in the case of kings, 
was gradually extended to otljers — first of all to 
members of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them- | 
aelves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


all human beings without distinction of rank. 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri- 
bute Osiris seems very soon to have lost its original 
force. The deceased N, who is called ‘ Osiris N,* 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues as before to he king in tlie realm of the 
dead, and therefore rules over the ‘ Osiris N ’ also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before his judgment- seat, etc. 

4 . A sjiecial apotheosis seems in later times to 
have been accortled to those wlio were drowned in 
the Nile, nrobably because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had sullcred a like fate. Tliose wdio died in 
this way were regarded as having been petmliarly 
distinguisliod by the gods, and were styled ‘ glori- 
fied’ (/idsje ) — a term which at an earlier period 
appears to have been applied more generally to all 
tne blessed dead (cf. beaii). According to Herod, 
ii. 90, the bodies of the drownied were entombed 
with peculiar pomp (cf. Griflith, in Zeitschr. fur 
agyp. SprachCy xlvi. [1909- JO] 132). 

" 5 . That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyris in 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a number of 
papyri (Grifiitli, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
in Die J. Hylands Library y Manchester, 1909, lii. 
132, n. 9). 

II. Individual deification. — i. Deified 
kings and queens. — ( 1 ) The earliest instance of 
this may have been Osiris. This deity, so higlily 
honoured in later times, was in some remote age, 
as it would seem, a hero in whose person the idea 
of the unity of the Egyptian peonle came to be 
embodied : hence tlie niytli of the dismemberment 
of bis body and the distribution of the parts jvmoiig 
the Egyptian nomes. He wmis regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, w ho w'as treachor> 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then restored to life by 
means of magic, though he did not resume his 
earthly existence, but lives on in the undi‘r world 
as king of tlie dead. He is always |K>rtiaye<l in 
a purely human fashion, wdth cerlaiii symbols of 
royalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods — the Upper Egyptian diaileiu adorned with 


two ostrich feathers 


and the crook 


^-^so the scourge 
J , the primitive emblems 


of sovereignty. It is possible, however, that these 
syiiilK)ls may have bt^en transferred to him from 
an ancient local deity W'ith whom he was suh- 
fecquently identified (see below). In the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
very seldom plays an active part like the othei 
gods. The theme of interest is, nearly everyw'here 
in these texts, found in his experiences, liis death, 
and his resurrection. XV^lial had ha|q)ened to him 
would hap[)en also to the deceased king, w ho is, in 
fact, generally identified with him. 

The sufi'ering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin os little a god of vegeta- 
tion or of the dead as was (Christ, with whom 
he has many points of resemblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethi(;al stamp, which forms a most decided 
contrast to the numerous Egyptian local cults 
based on fetishism, as well as to the Nature -religions 
indigenous to Egypt from primitive times (wor- 
ship of the sun, tlie sky, the Nile), and wdiicb in 
the course of centuries gradually extended its 
range, to some extent with a conscious rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest triumphs of his cult must certainly 
go bfick to a very remote past. Even while Helio- 
polis was the capital of a united Egy]>t,* and when 
the Heliopolitan theology instituted tlie ‘great 
divine ennead of Heliopolis,’ he not only found a 
place in tliat group as one of the representatives 
of the past — beside the great cosmic deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
southern kingdom of Upper Egypt, which had 
been overthrown by the kings of Lower Egypt, 
and was now subject to it — but he actually be- 
came tiie centre of the whole artiliei J systcMn. He 
was made the son of the divine pair, jlcavon ami 
Earth.^ Horns again, who, as the national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egypt, repre- 
sented the present, and therefore remained outside 
the eiiiiead, became the son of Osiris. Seih, the 
god of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now tli.‘ 
last member of the ennead, was liramled as the 
slayer of Osiris, and the arcli-yillain who had been 
guilty of dismembering the kingdom. 'Phese two 
local deities, Horns and Seth, were originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and ha<l at first no 
more to do with the liero Osiris than had the 
cosmic deities who ha«l come to be recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Heliopolitan theology was 
even then completely under the influence of the 
Osirian faith. , , , j j 

Osiris seems to have become the god of the dead 
(Kheiitainentiu, ‘ the chief of the AVesterners ) 
and the* god of Abydos only in tlie historic era, 
and probably in consequence of the dectiased kind’s 
ideiitilication witli him and of the fact that the 
tombs of the earliest historical kings (fst and llnd 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos. the necropolis 
of This, their capital. It thus came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abydos, and was 
found among the ancient royal tombs there. 1 he 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
‘chief of the Westerners’ were thereby transferred 
from the dog-shaned local god Aiiubis to 
Meyer, in Ze.itsrhr. fur dgyp, tiprache, xli. [lvK)4J 
97) Hetween t>r>00 and 210U B.C., in conseciuence 
of this development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 

centre of pilgrimage for all Egyi»tians. 

If originally Osiris had no connexion with A by- 
dos, he wouU seem to haye had ^ little with hiB 
otliei sanc.Luary, situated in tlie Delta, 
qneiitlv iiaiiied Ihisins (• House ot Osins ) after 
him. 'Here, too, he either superseded or ahsor led 
an older local god, the'nrffj dejiieted as an idol m 

the form ^ . It was presumably from this deity , 

who in tlie earlier religious “I®™*'"® " 

‘the chief of the Eastern noraes (of the JlelU , 
and may perbaps have been the god of a small 
kingdom comprising these noines, that Osins ac- 
qS the sylnlKils of sovereignty hy which his 
unages were distinguished in later times. 

iTMmnphis. likewise, Osiris seems to have been 

Identified with the fetish worshipped there. | 

* the maimificcnt Ded-pillar,’ as also with Ttah and 
SokeroSf rafter the 6ld King.lom was at an end. 

The violent death The Nile^S M 

he met with in the waters of the JNile t>iou,.mi 

WraT^toTlose relations with the sacred river itse f. 
iVke the Memphite Ptab, OsirU now eame to be 
•j .1 ‘UMih it and the idea of his resurrection 
Sta Wft he min^ inundation, His life 
^d^death wU interpreted as re erring to the 

l About MW 

time when the Kff.vptian <»let J parent* 

““ 

i ,iwt their Krendfather. 


growth and decay of Nature. lie thus eventually 
became the god of vegetation, from whose corpse 
the com was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Scso.stris III. (1887-1850 B,C.), who com- 

XT 


Vince or tne ii<gypiian Kingdom oy inc crccuun ui 
fortresses, had already become a nntiomil deity in 
thatdistrht in the time of Mie New Kin;’flom, 
and, along with the ancient Nubian deity I)d-wn, 
was woi*sbipped umier bis .safTi'd name of Kfui'- 
kAw~re\ which fleno('*.s his relation to the sun-god 
1'='* (the AV-name). Tliutmosis lir. (1501-1447 
B.O.), wlio, in .similnr fashion, completed the re- 
conquest of Nubia liogun hy his own predecessors, 
erected in tliat country temples, and instituted 
sacriticCH and festivals, for the dcilied SoKostris. 
The latter w^as thus treated altogellier like a god, 
but he is portrayed and designated as an Egyptian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

See LepsiuK, Denknuder, Berlin. IMD-r.O, !il. 48ff. ; Breasted, 
op. cit. ii. 5 16711., and History of Egypt, New York, 1005, pp 
186, 2G9, 817. 

(3) King Amenemmes III. (1840-1801 B.C.), the 
builder of the so-called l.abyrinth near Hawara, 
at the eniranee to tlie Eayyum, became subse- 
quentl5' a tutelary deity of that oasis, for the 
economic develo])ment ot which he (llie Mouis t»f 
Herodotus?) must liave dom^ good service. Under 
his He’ -name of La-ma'-re' (Aa/iapi?), in its abbrevi- 
ated form Ma'-re (Mapr)s, IVlopp^s, MarpT/s), or, with 
the addition of ‘Pharaoh,’ the later Egy]>tian term 
for king, as Hpajuapp^?, Ilpe/topp^s, he is freiiuontly 
mentioned in monuments of the (ynpco-Koman 
]^eriod from the Eayyum, and especially from the 
vicinity of his pyramid and his mausoleum (the 
Lahyrinth). He is there depicted in the stereo- 
typed attitude of the gods, except that his head 
is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
heafl-band. 

Sec further, Rnbensohn. in Zeitschr. fvr itgyp. SjtracM, xlil. 
11906] 111 ff. ; SplegfcU>cr«, ib. xliil. I190CJ 84 ff. 

(4) Mencs (c. B.C.), the deified founder of 

the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wib ken to be identical with the 
similarly named deity llpapTjvis or <l>pa^/>tj, ^\ bo is 



vv - - *a'pyru8- 

kunde, Lciiizig, 1012, i. 1. p. 100). 

(6) King Amenophis i. (c. 1551-1535 B.C.), son of 
that King Amosis mIio expelled tlio Hyksos and 
foumleil the New Kingdom, was regardc.l, fn rn 
c. 1300 B.C., as a guardian deity of the I’hehan 
necropolis. In that capacity he is often portrayeil 
in tombs and colli ns of this period — mostly in the 
form of a reigning king, but with the scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osiris. In his honour 
was observed the festival of Pa-ainen-hotji ( the 
[festival] of Amenophis ’), from which the month 
of l9iamenoth derived its name. 

(6) Amenophis ni. (c. 1415-1380 B.C.), whow 
rei»m seems to mark the zenith of Egyiit’s posi- 
tion as a world-power, instituted in his own honour 
a divine cult in the temple of Soleb, in Nubia, 
built by himself, lii.sname here being ‘Neb-ma'-rtf, 
the lord of Nubia,’ or * N. the great god. In the 
sculptures which a<lorn the walls of this sanctuary, 
the god is dejiicted as being worshipped by the 
king himself, and is called by him ‘ his living 
image upon earth.* In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to the god, and sneaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter. In short, 
Amenophis treats his deified self in every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal head-band,^ but as 
having around his ears the twisted ram’s horns 
peculiar to Amun in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Arnmon (Siwa), and upon his head a small crest 
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(moditis) bearing the moon’s crescent and disk, as 
worn by the ancient lunar deities, Thoth of Shmun 
and Klionsu of Thebes. He thus comes before us 
as a fusion of Amun and Khonsu. 

Of. Lepsius, lil. 86-87 ; Breasted, Anoi 0 nt Reet>rdt, li. f 893 ff. 

In the Grasco-Roman period, the king who thus 
deified himself in Nubia was identified with Mem- 
non, the legenda^ king of Ethionia who came to 
the help of the Trojans. His colossal statues in 
Western Thebes, which bore the name ‘ Neb- 
ma'-re', lord of lords’ (Lepsius, iii. 142, 144; 
Burton, Exr.trpta Uieroglyphicn^ Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famous colossi of Mcmnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 B.C., used to give forth a resonant note at 
sunrise, until it was restored in the reign of 
Septimius beverus (Lctronne, *La Statue vocale 
do Mein non,* in MAIBL x. [1833] 249). Its 
association with the Memnon of Greek mythology 
can be tracted back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its property of emit- 
ting sounds. In Greek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. tiie name rd ^Ufxvbvtio. is used of 
the locality called in Egyptian Djcme, the modern 
Medinct Habu, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of Amenophis ill. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a great palace 
belonging to him. 

It is evident, from various quiproquos, that the 
identification of Amenophis in. with the Greek 
Memnon is based upon his Re’ -name, Neb-ma'-rg*, 
which in that age was apparently abbreviated to 
Marg (Sethe, Untersuchungen^ i. 61, n. 1 ; ii. 6, 
n. 2). In the Babylonian letters from el- A mama, 
dating from the king’s own lifetime, his name is 
rendered by Ninimuria or Mirniniiria, and its con- 
temporary pronunciation may, therefore, have been 
something like Nemm&rg’ or Menim&rg*. It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of the Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whose name is not unlike the form just given, was 
in reality the final residuum of Egypt’s three 
centuries^ supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated in the 
reign of Amenophis III. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his con.sort that are 
met with rejieatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Mycense and in Rhodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again — unless all 
the evidence is at fault — the memory of this 
monarch would seem to have survived in the tradi- 
tions regarding Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Cush (i.e. Nubia) ; and, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
ophis III, in his memorial scarabs, which, like 
commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
has recorded not only the expansion of his king- 
dom from Kari in Nubia to Naliaren on the 
Euphrates, but also his prowess as a hunter of lions 
and wild oxen (Breastea, op, cit, ii. § 860 tf.). 

(7) A deiiied king of unkno\\Ti name is found in 
the ‘ Pharaoh of Smut’ (i.e. the Island of Bige), wor- 
shijiped in the Grseco-Roman temples of the Island of 
Philie, In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an Egyptian king with tne so-called war-helmet 
on his head. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Sehdl he is called Hereucr^tuSf ‘the god of 
Bige,* and is identihed with Hermes (Sethe, in 
Zeitschr, fiir aggp, Sprache, xlvii. [1910] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Philodelphus gave orders that 
Arsinog, his sister and wife, ‘the goddess who 
loves her brother* (4>i\(13eX0ot), who died in 270 
B.C., should be worshipped along Muth the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as ^ed 
vtWvoot, and that a tax of one-sixth of all garden- 
groduce should be devoted to her cult. In the 
Efi-yyflni she became a nome goddess, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 


nome. A temple of Arsino6 at Memphis is men- 
tioned in the inscriptions of the Memphite high* 
priests in the Ptolemaic period. In the sculptures 
of the Egyptian monuments the deiiied queen 
appears as a purely human figure, but in the in- 
scriptions she is styled ‘daughter of Amun,’ and 
* Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals.’ 

Of. W. otto, PrUttteru. Tempel im hellenisti$ehen Aegj/pten, 
I. (Leipzig, 1906) 848 ; Mitteis-VVileken, Ghrundzdge d. Papyrus^ 
kwide, i. 2. p. 2S4 ; Sethe, Urkunden d, dgyp, Altvriuma, 
ii. (Leipzig, 1004) lOOff. 

2. Deified individuals not of royal rank. — (1) 
I-m-ii6tep (’I/ 4 OU 017 S), chief architect to Tosorthros 
of the Illrd Dynasty (c. 2900 B.C.), the king who 
built the step pyramid of Saqqara, the oldest 
edifice of hewn stone in Egyjit, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In the period of the New Kingdom, i,e, after 1580 
B.C. (one instance found in Thebes under Amenophis 
III.), it was the custom with writers, in beginning 
their work, to make a libation from their water- 
bowl in honour of I-m-|^otep as their patron 
(Schafer, in Zeitschr, fiir dgyp. SprarM, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147 ; Gardiner, i6. xl. [1902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, he seems to have become a kind of 
demi-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 525 B.C.), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci- 
ally concerned with liealing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Egyptian usage, was situated beside the Pyramid 
of his patron ; and here stood the Askhqiieion 
often referred to in Greek papyri from Saqqara. 
To this new hero-god, as teing originally a 
Memphite deity, was assigned a divine father in 
Pta);i (llepluestus), in place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the beginning of the Persian period. 
His mother, Khredu-'onelm, and his wife, Ronpet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Their names 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god which 
have come down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to his temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, lie is figured as al- 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A. Erman, Aegyptische 
Religion^ Berlin, 1905, p. 174). We certainly 
have figures on the temple walls which, while still 
giving nim a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the GrtECO-Rornan period. In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also in 
Upper Egypt, as, t.g,^ in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in Philie, w here Ptolemy Kpiphanes erected a 
small temple in hi.s honour. 

Even after his apotheosis I-m-tfitep frequently 
receives, in addition to the epithet * Son ol Ptajti ’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, ‘ reciting priest,* ‘ expert in afiairs,* 
etc., but only in cases where the reference is to his 
achievements as a man in the remote past. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated os 
‘Ibi8,^t.c. as the sacred bird of the god Thoth, 
who was believed to have the form of that bird — 
a designation which re-appears in connexion with 
the deified individuals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
3). It would thus seem that the sages of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to uivine honours 
were thought of as incarnations of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in the same way as was indicated in 1* 

*Gf. Sethe, * Imhotep der Askleploe der Aegypter * (ITfiCir 
ntehungent 11. [1902] 98 ff.). 
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(2) A connteroart to this deihed sage of old is 
met with in Theban temples on the left bank 
of the Nile dating from the Graeco -Roman 
period, and also in funerary papyri of the same 
era. This is the famous Amen-b6tp {*A/xtvwerft, 
A/i^pw<fns), the son of IJapu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon- 
ourable career as a minister of the Amenophis in. 
mentioned above (II. x (6)). We possess several 
original monuments of him, as, e.g,, a portrait- 
statue which represents him as an old man of 
eighty 5 ’^ear 8 , and the in8crij>tions on which con- 
tain moral apophthegms [Catal. g6neral du 
Music du Caire, no. 42127 ; Legrain, Statues de 
rois et de partiruliers, Cairo, 1906, i. 78, t» 1. 76), 
while a second bears an autobiographical inscrip- 
tion (Breasted, op. cit. ii. § 91Ji 11*. ). A thir<l statue, 
four metres in height, from the temple of Karn.‘i,k, 
and now in the museum of Cairo, likewise 
contains an ostensibly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deilication, and 
speaks of him in exactly the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes II. This monu- 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Graeco-Roman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustus {RTAP xix. [1897] 13). 

This Ainen-bbtp is also frequently mentioned in 
the monuments of his royal master. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of * A/xivuxpts Hadinos (Egyp. Amcn-hotp Pa- 
hapCy i.e. * the son of Apis ’), as a wise counsellor of 
a king called Amenophis, It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-IiOtp had not yet 
been deilieef. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circumstance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regarded as a god all <late from the reign of 
one particular king, viz. Ptolemy Euergetes ll. 
In all probability it was in that reimi that lie first 
became a god. With this accords tlie fact that, in 
contrast to I-rn-b^>tcp, he is still portrayed, in the 
temple sculptures already referred to, in a purely 
human fashion : he still wears the garb of his time, 
and his bearing is only in jiart that usually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
I-m-b6tep, he too is styled ‘Ibis,* and has received, 
in addition to his human mother — named 't — a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning (Lejisius, 7'extt iii. 

168), and while the name of his father, bfapu, was 
interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Apis, yet 
Amen-b^iti) still retains his human titles. 

As we meet with the cult of Amen-hfttp only 
in temples of Western Thebes, it would in all 
probability be associated with^ his^ tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolis and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Amen- 
bbtp (Moller, in IP, 1910, p. 932 ff.), and 
witnesses to the long survival of his cult as a 
departed spirit. Amen-b<^tp resembles I-m-bOtep 
also in being a healing god. ‘ I expel all disease 
from thy body * — so he speaks to the king, offering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsius, iv, 32c; cf. JHS xix. 
[1899] 13 ft*.; Catal. gineral du Music du Cairc, 
no. 9304 ; J. G. Milne, Greek InscrivtionSt Oxford, 
1905, }). 37). He too is said to have comjiosed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a number of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (Wilcken, in Aegyptiaca. Festschr, 
fur Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 ff.). Cf. bethe, 
in Aegyptiaca, 107 ff. , - 

(3) Ptolemy Euergetes II., in whose reign, as 


has been said, the deification of the sage Amen. 
bOtp, the son of ^apn, seems to have taken place, 
erected at Medinet Habu, in Western Thebes, a 
small temple in honour of Thoth, the god of 
wisdom, wlio appears to have been worshipped 
there under the designation of ‘ Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis * (Tee^t^tf), and * Thoth itm,* We have here a 
deified high priest of M'^mphis (Hm) * named Teos, 
who was Urns identified with the god of wisdom, 
and hence also designated as ‘ the Ibis.* This 
would seem to be the «ame person who is referrea 
to by Clement of A Icxandria {Strom, i. 21 [p. 399]) 
the ‘ Theban Hermes,* and as an instance of 
the deification of human beings. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite high 
priest named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
(now in Vienna), ho lived from 267 to 224 B.C. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hereditary, it is possible that he had predecessors 
and successors oi the same name as himself. Cf. 
Sethe, ‘ Imhotep,* n. 9 {Untersuchungen^ ii. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 B.C., oy an ordinance of the Egyptian 
priests, the prematurely deceased daugliter of 
iHolemy Euergetes I. was doilied (tK0to/(rtf) under 
the title of BepepUrf dpdffffrj rrapOipcop, and it was also 
enjoined that ‘statues of this goddess* should be 
set up in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.C.) must — if we are to judge from the name 
— he recognized in the god Petesiichos or Peto- 
suchis (i.c. Egyp. Pete-subnk^ * he whom the god 
Suchos gave*). In Pliny (HN xxxvi, 84) he is 
erroneously identified witli the king who built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god w'as depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the old local deity of the 
Fayyu*«> from whom he took his name. Here 
jierhaps we have a parallel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ‘ibis,* the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1*3 above). 

Of. Wilcken, In Zeitachr. filr dffi/p- Spraeke, xxll. [1884] 1867, 
ftnd Mitl.ei8-WiU:ken, Grundztipe U. PapyrMakunde^ L 1, p. 100. 

(G) In the tenqile of Deiidur in Lower Nubia, 
built in tho reign of Augustus, there were 
M'orsliipped, among otliers, tw’o brothers named 
Peto-6se and Pa-bor, the deified sons of a certain 
Ij^wpr; their names seem to point to the later 
{leriod. In addition to the usual designations of 
the dead, ‘0.sjris* and ‘justilied,* they bear the 
epitliet ‘ glorified * {hdsje)y or ‘ glorified in the 
necropolis,* and for this reason Grilfith conjectures 
that they had died by drowning. Pete-S-se some- 
times receives the title * the snake of destiny (^at = 
dyaBodalptap) who [is] in Ht\t* (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefore, 
a divine epithet, while Pa-bor bears the enigmatic 
designation Phri, ‘ the chief* (4>i)t-) before his own 
name, and, accordingly, as a human title. The 
two brothers are portrayed in human form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Cf. Griffith, Zeitachr. fur dgjrp. SprcLoha^ xlvi. (1909-10] 134 ; 
A. M. Blackman, The Temple of DenaUr (Laa Ternplea immargCa 
da la Nubif, Cairo, 1911, iii.). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed their apotheosis to 
a death by drowning, would find a parallel in 
Antinoos, the celebrated favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompanying the Emperor on 
his Egyptian journey, he is said to have thrown 
himself into trie Nile in order that be might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where this took place Hadrian 
founded a Roman city, which he called Antinoo- 
polis, and in which he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a city-hero, or, 

1 The epelling of this word shows that It is not the equiva- 
lent of 'to hear,* as in the pro()er name ^oravrjut ("Enotb, 
hear ! *), which Spiegelberg (Zeitachr. fUr dgyp, SprcMaa. zlv. 
[1908-00] 00) would compare with it. 
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aooordlns to the Efi^ptian mode of speech, as a 
‘city-Kod’ (»•«• ft h)cai deity), and this is rendered 
all the more probable by the fact that the Emperor 
caused divine honours to be paid to Antinoos else- 
where, See P. von Kohden, in Pauly-Wissowa, L 
2439. 

LtTBaATtTRit.— This hM been soffioiently indicated In the 
coarse of the article. K., SETHE. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Roman). — The belief in heroes plays a very im- 
portant part in the development of Greek religion, 
and to an extent whicli literature, taken by 
itself, insufliciently demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worship, when^ the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his descendants. Remembering the 
identification of demons with the ghosts of the 
departed (see Demons and Spirits [Greek]), we 
sliall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heroes are sometimes treated as indistinguishable 
{e.g. Plat. ApoL 27 D). But, when a distinction 
was drawn between them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroes (Plut. de Def. Or, 10, p. 415 B). I'his 
classification, which is the product of later re- 
flexion, may be traced ultimately to the verses of 
Hesiod, who makes the demons the representatives 
of the Golden Age of man {Op, 122), but regards 
the Age of the Heroes as immediately prior to 
his own {ib, 15911*.). These are they, he adds, 
who fought liefore the gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy ; 
and after death they dwell free from care in the 
Islands of the Blessed beside the stream of (Jeean. 
The heroes were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to have been men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized as the achievements of a semi- 
divine race (Horn. II, xii. 23 ; Horn, Hym, xxxii. 
18 f. ; Simonid. fr. 36). Though there is thus one 
oint of view from which demons are preferred to 
eroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with his clearly-marked personality and more inti- 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced stage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term : every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all demons 
were heroes. Although the derivation of the word 
is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning as ‘strong* or ‘noVde* (llesych. tf.v.), so 
that it may have been an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of those among the de- 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no longer be 
maintained in the light of recent research (Uohde, 
Psyche^, I48j). The ritual facts, as vriW presently 
be shown, are decisive against it, and the transi- 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
charoiiteristic of the tendency of an early society. 
Even if it were conceded that old divinities might 
be re-favshioned as men, and so at a later stage 
come to be worshipped as heroes, that would be 
insuilicient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god. The heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neither 
deiui-gods, if that term is used to describe living 
warriors, nor demons, who have never been incar- 
nate in human shape. It is more difficult to 
account for tlie f'act that hero-worsliip, which can 
be shown to ha«^e flourished in the 7th cent. B.c. 
or even earlier exercised — so far as we can see — 
hartUy any influence on the practice of Homeric 
society. Somehow or other, old beliefs in tlie 


power of the dead, which were temporarily ob- 
scured during the flourishing period of epic poetry, 
sprang anew into life and dominated popular 
tnougnt in the succeeding centuries and through- 
out classical era. Or it may be that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition had 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many facts which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the under w'orld, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
Phoc. 37), and near to which a precinct was re- 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in faniily-a orship (cf. art. IlEARTil [Greek]). Or 
an image of tlie hero might be set up close to the 
house-door (Callim. Epigr, 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal the second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes (Plut. Qa. Rom, 
25, p. 270 A), and to them belonged nil the broken 
fare w'hich fell from the table (Arist. fr. 180 R.). 
In regard to the latter custom, Athcna*us (427 E) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re- 
cipients, and it is not to he doubted that the pour- 
ing of the wdne on the ground was for the benefit 
of the family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remembrance by their 
graves, os may he seen from the case of the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaus on the shore of 
the Thracian Chersonese, which, though despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod, ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratus 
{Her, iii. If.). The grave itself was a mound of 
earth (x^m®) situated within a sacred enclosure 
(r^gevo?, or, more strictly, [Poll. i. 6]). Over 
the mound a small cha])el {ijpifiov) was raised, the 
precinct was planted with trees, and its limits were 
marked by a stone wall [Pans, i, 42. 8]). The 

most distinctive feature of the locality was the 
cavity {(ibOpoi) communicating with the int.erior of 
the giave, into which the blood of the victim was 
poured or other oflerings were cast. 'I'hus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
(jSwM^s) for his worsliippcrs, and might he so de- 
scribed (Eur. Hel. 547, with tlie present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (^crxdpci 
[Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro- 
priate recejitacfe for oli’erings to heroes. The 
sacrificial terms applied to hero-worship belong 
also to chthonic worship in general (for ^payi^eip, 
as distinguished from see Herod, ii. 44), and 
the ritual was the same : the victims — generally 
black bulls or rams — were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost (al/JtaKovpla) ; their 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth (^i/ropta, as explained by schol. 
Horn. Jl, i. 459) ; none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by fire; or — since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal — when firstfruits of all kinds 
(Thuc. iii. 68) as well as cakes and cheese were 
oll'ered to them, none of the gifts must be touched 
subsequently by the human worshippers. There 
is the same significance in the fact that otrerings 
to heroes were often made by night or towards 
evening (Pind. Isih, iii. 83; Ap. Rhod. i. 687); in 
the custom of lieating the ground (.(Esch. Pers. 
686), or of kneeling before the tomb (Soph. EL 
453); and in the annual recurrence of the cere- 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero was a common custom {e,g. Pans. viii. 4. 
5), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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origin of the four great pan-TI ellenic festivals, which 
were afterwartln brought into connexion with the 
cult of an OlyiMihan god. 

See Rohde^, 152; Kitreni, in Panty-Witmowa, viii. 1126. An 
attempt has recently b(‘en made by F. M. Oornford, In J. E. 
Harrison's 7'heuits, 212 IT., to explain the games as originally 
and essentially a New Year’s festival. This view accords with 
the general argument of the authoress that the hero is a later 
conception derived from that of the year-daimon (op. eit. 375). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Cychreus was figured at Salamis, 
and Erich thonius at Athens (Pau^. i. 36. 1, i. 24. 
7). Vergil describes the arrival of an enormous 
snake \vh<ui /Eneas yvas celebrating the anniversary 
of his father’s death by the performance of solemn 
rites at liis tomb (A^n. v, S4 fl*.). The superstitious 
man in Theoi>hrastus (Char, 16), if he saw a snake 

. .. 1 * X _ n 


the chapel or grave of a hero is in the temple of 
one of the great gods. Saron lay in the temple 
of the Saronic Artemis (Pans. ii. 30. 7), Iphigeiiia 
in that of the same goddess at lirauriin (Eur. Iph. 
Taur, 1462). Teluicssus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telinessus (Clem, Alex. Protr* 
ii. 45), Eurystlicus in tlitj tenijde of Atlnuie Pallenis 
(Ear. JJeracl. 1025). and Cleobis and liitoxi in the 
Hera?um Argos (llerod. i. 31). 'rh(-' list might be 

very largely increaso»l ; but, in order to aj^preciate 
its significance, we in list rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines *'f these local worthies were 

peri m posed on the existing sanctuaries of the 
Olympian gods. \Vc shouhl rather infi^r that hero- 
worship was a survivjil from an older system of 
religion, wliich preccdeil the establishnieiit of the 
greater cults. 

'I'here are other indications which point to a 
conflict betweiiri the representatives of an older 


Class IVllurrii vuv.. ^ ..j , — , 

wdiich the hero is reprosonted as partaking of a 
meal (Rouse, Gr, ( 9 //er/« 7 . 9 , Cam 1. ridge, 1902, 

p. 2011*. ; Eitrcm, 1142f.). Plutarch, in his Life 
of Cleornenes (.39), says that, after Clcornenea had 
been put to death by ITolcmy and his body im- 
paled, a snake was seen M^onnd round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
proTioundiiig the theory that snakes are^ produced 
within a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. Tlie cxjnaiiation, which is 
also given in a speech of I’ythagoras recorded m 
Ov. Met. XV. 389, is perhapN due to the rationaliz- 
in'' tendency of popular opinion at a time >riien the 
suTierstitioii had ceased to be cnnlible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never- 
theless, recently liceii maintained that the snake- 
attribute of alioro points to his origin as a fertility- 
daiinon, and symbolizes the oVm ^ 

the new year {J. K. Harrison, i/iewns, 271, 310). 

The worship of ancestors in general culminate.s 
m the worship of a hero as the represeutative of 
the family. He is no longer one of a class in wbicli 
all the members are equally entitled to veneration. 
There has arisen a belief that, in accordance wuUi 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis- 
fcingiiished men are to be held m esteem after 
death, and that in virtue of their mysterious influ- 
ence they can exercise a wide 

their fomer haunts. Thus, one who I'ec"" « 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by h . 
immediate descendants to occuny a supreme posi- 
tion as eponymous founder of the clan 
In this sense Cecrmis may bo said to 
to the Cecropidae, Elites to the Eteobutad®, 
to the /Eacidm, and so forth. It may 
some of these name-givers never had any indn idu^ 
existence but that their names were projected, so 
to SeX’in order to express tlje unity of a eta- 
eroup (J. E. llarnson, op. cit. 207). Eut, However 
the a’J^tual parti.sdar faets may have ^ 

historically— and it is unlikely that the develop 
ment was uniform in every 

of the hero in the classical age figured him ^ the 
remote forefather to whom the members of the 
clan proudly referred their birth. 1 he wide-spread 
that "ods and men were of the same race led 
to the that the most glorious 

of mankind must have been of divine origin ; the 
etmnZoas heroes of the clans were the sons of the 
There is thus a difference not only of degrM 
W nf kind between the class of heroes and their 
descendants*, the progr^ of tUe religjo^ 
sense hsa evolved » 


cull lilt t i • v-.. 

and a later Kystom. Ajiollo ilrove out Hyiicinthus 
at TareiitumJlNdyb. viii. 30. 2); Artemis came to 
terms w’ith (’allisLo in Avciulia (I’aus. viii. ,15. 8)5 


SsTrf ^ 1129).^ ^ ^ 

The relationship of hero^ to the gc^s miwt now 
be wamined in dit,^ It frequently happens that 


Leriiis wiLii t ill ..... ...... , 

and Ajihrotlite w^as identilied witli Ariadne at 
Naxos (PluL. 'J'hes. 20). Sumetiines the superseded 
hero assu’iitMl the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Arista*, us built an altar to Zeus 
Ikmaios in Ceos (Ap. iihod. ii, 522); and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when Dionysus wim welcomed 
by Tcarius and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as 
Zeus Kuccecf’cd to the funeral games established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Archomorus (Arg. to 
Pind. Nem.)y or when the Rhodian celebration 
dedicated to Tlepolemus was transferred to Helios 
(srhol. Pind. 01. vii. 146). Sometimes, again, the 
Olympian has entirely elVaced the reputation of the 
hero, whose name has been forgotten ; I’ausanias 
(i. I. 4) mentions that there were altars at Iflialo- 
riiiii dedicated to certfiiu unknown gods and heroes, 
and also that an altar wliicli was iiiKcribed to an 
anonymous hero W'as known by antiquarians to 
belong to A nd rogeos. Whenever the hero has been 
subordinated to the god, but tlie recollection of his 
former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
preliminary oll’ering made to the hero precedes 
the celebration of the chief sacrifice. In this wav 
PelopB wuis honoured at Olympia (schol. Find. 

i. 149), and Sceidirus at tlie festival of Apollo 
Agyieus at Tegea (l*au8. viii. 63. 3) ; and on Mount 
Helicon the worshippers made oflerings every year 
to the hero Linus before the sacrifleo to the Muses 
(ib. ix. 29. 6). 

If we find certain mythical personages appear- 
ing now as gods and now as heiocs, the variation 
may he attributed either to the promotion of a 
hero to the status of a god or to the reduction of 
a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
have already seen, cannot be used to ex^ilain the 
origin of hero-worship in general ; but it is cur- 
rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of heroic attributes by certain of the greater gods 
(Usener, Gbtt6ma7nen, Bonn, 1896, pji. 254 f., 273; 
Rohde*, 148a; Eitrem, 1129). When Dionysus is 
addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
Elis (Poet, Lyr. Gr.* iii. 656)— the earliest example 
of the cult title— an explanation is drawn from 
his recent association in legend with Seniele, the 
daughter of Cadmus. The growth of legendary 
stories about the gods, or the mtroduction of their 
names into the genealogical tables of ^rmoely 
families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Herades, 
of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 
recently been advocated : that the conception of 
an Olympian god is alvrays later than that of the 
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hero from which it waa developed (J. £. Harrison, 
Proltg, 826 ff., Themis, 865 ff.)i that the individual 
history of the hero is due to a re-fashioning of 
elements derived from still more primitive cmts, 
and that the Dioscuri and Theseus are ultimately 
the impersonations of fertility • daimons {Themis, 
304, 317). The difference in treatment is exagger- 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
when one investigator uses * god * in a wider 
sense as including * demon,’ and another in a 
narrower and more refined. Thus, it is unreason- 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a 
‘ goddess * in the Peloponnese before the details of 
her heroic story were commemorated by Homer ; 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained 
to Olympian dignity, she may have been nothing 
more than a tree-spirit (Dendritis in Rhodes [Pans, 
iii. 19. 9]) or a local demon. The advancement 
of a hero to divine rank is less disputable: the 
Phocman colonists at Pityoessa paid divine honours 
to Lampsace, who had previously been worshipped 
as a heroine (Pint. Mul, Virt, p. 255 E) ; the Iiero 
Tlepolemua received burnt sacrifice as a god at 
Rhodes (lUnd. OL vii. 77) ; and Hippolytus was 
raised to heaven as a divine charioteer (Paus. ii 
32. 1). 

When the significance of the hero as a being 
intermediate between gods and men was generally 
recognized, it became natural to apply the name — 
as a synonym of * demon ’ — to various supernatural 
potencies of secondary rank. Hence it was trans- 
ferred to the gods of limited jurisdiction {Sander- 
miter), whose importance for the history of re- 
ligion has been demonstrated by Usener (p. 75 f.). 
To this class belonged the hero Acratopotes 
(drinker of unmixed wdne) at Miinychia, and the 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceraon (wine-mixer) at 
Sparta (A then. 39 C), whose function was that of 
superintending the slaves engaged upon the pre- 
paration and service of the meals. Similar to 
these were the Telchin Mylas, the demon Eunostos 
(miller), and the bogey Alphito (white- meal). 
Another group comprised the spirits w’hich watched 
over vegetation. Phytius, the A^tolian, son of 
Orestheus and father of CEneus (Hecat. fr. 341), 
and Phytalus, who entertained Demeter in his 
house near the Cephisus (Paus. i. 37. 2), became 
individualized in spite of the obvious significance 
of their names ; but Calamites (reed -spirit), Cya- 
mites (bean-spirit), and Hadreus (spirit of ripening) 
were on another footing. Another department be- 
longed to the spirits which protected against par- 
ticular evils, such as the wind-stiller {Eifddvefios) 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter {Uvlaypos) at Aliphera 
in Arcadia; and another to the guardian spirits, 
the sentries (Tcixo^uXa^), and night • watchers 
(Lucian, Peregr, 27). Phylacus was the significant 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more 
than human stature who protected the Delphians 
against the Persian invaders (Herod, viii. 39). In 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus was found 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone 
column in honour of the hero Key-bearer (KXanco- 
(pdpoi), who, according to Usener (p. 265), had un- 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
the temple. The Hesycliidse, who ministered to 
the worship of the Semnse on the Areopagus, 
claimed descent from the hero Hesychus, and on 
every occasion when an ofl'ering was made to the 
goddesses a ram was sacrificed to him (schol. Soph. 
(Ed, Col, 489). He was the impersonation of 
rellglouB silence, and corresponded to the Doric 
hero Euphemus, who, however, is known solely 
from the Argonautic saga as the steersman of the 
Argo. In all the cases which have been enumer- 
ated, the heroes, except where they acquired a 
legendary personality, became shadowy abstrac- 
tions which failed to maintain their privileges on 


the advent of the fully-developed forces of the 
greater gods. The usual result was that they lost 
their identity, and survived only as epithets at- 
tached to the name of the Olympians. Hence we 
find Zeus Myleus and Demeter Himalis, Zeus 
Phytius and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomuios 
ana Apollo Pamopios, and Zeus Euphamius, 
Heracles Hoplophylax, and Apollo Prophylax. 

It will have been observed that the hero was 
believed to exercise protective power within a pre- 
scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
seen, was the cult-centre, and the influence of the 
hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
influence had spread to a wider circle, his tomb 
was placed where it might best serve the interests 
of the township. Thus Adrastus lay in the central 
agora at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67) ; Melanippus in the 
Prytaneum, the hearth of the State, at the same 
place (Find. Nem, xi.) ; and iEtolus hard by the 
city-gate at Elis (Paus. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
security of his grave, it was a matter of sujpreme 
importance that the remains of national heroes 
who had died abroad should be brought under the 
control of the State. Hence Cimon restored the 
bones of Theseus from Scyros to Athens (Plut. 
Thes, 35) ; Orestes was brought from Tegea to 
Sparta (Herod, i. 67), and Rhesus from Troy to 
Amphipolis (Polyoen. vi. 53) ; and the lost 
shoulder-blade of Pelops was recovered for Elis 
(Paus. V. 13. 4). Or, if a foreigner whose assistance 
might be needed had died in the country, it became 
the duty of the government jealously to protect 
his grave, as in the classic instances of CEdipus 
(Soph. (Ed, Col. 409 ff.) and Eurystheus (Eur. 
Ileracl, 1025 ff.). In the case of Tiresias, who 
died at Haliartia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
content with a cenotaph (Paus, ix. 18. 4). There 
were good reasons, therefore, for keeping the 
hero’s place of burial concealed from strangers, 
lest they should molest it for their own purposes 
(Soph. (Ed. Col. 1522 f.). This consideration may 
serve to explain why the position of the graves of 
Neleus and Sisyphus at Corinth was always un- 
known (Paus. ii. 2. 2). The result of such secrecy 
was that in certain cases the name itself was 
forgotten, and the locality passed under the pro- 
tection of the grave of an unknown hero (Rohde *, 
161 fl'.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
of the mighty dead was one of the features which 
the Christian Church inherited from paganism ; 
and it is sufficient in this connexion to refer to the 
custody of sacred relics, and the burial of monarchs 
and bishops within the cathedral sanctuaries 
(Eitrem, 1122). 

The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
already been indicated, and particularly the exer- 
cise of their power by those who furthered the 
increase of crops. Hippolytus and Protesilaus 
heard the vows of lovers, and assisted or consoled 
them as occasion might require (Philostr. Her, iii. 
8. 14; Eur. Hipp. 1423 fi’.). But that was a form 
of activity altogether exceptional. The benefits 
normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
into three classes : (a) Help in time of danger, and 
especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon (Plut. Thes, 35 ; Pans. i. 32. 5). 
Spectres of armed men were seen holding out their 
arms to protect the Athenian ships at Salamis: 
these were the ACacids, whose assistance had been 
invoked before the battle (Plut. Them, 15). On 
the same occasion the hero Cychreus was alleged to 
have appeared in the form of a serpent (Paus. L 
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36. 1). — (5) Health in time of sickness was especi- 
ally invoked from Machaon and Podalirius, the 
sons of Asclepius, and others of his descendants 
snoh as Polemocrates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Paus. ii. 38. 6). The ritual of incubation, accord- 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he had sacrificed 
(Lycophr. 1050), is full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At A thens there was a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 249), which 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre- 
viously mentioned. But the po’wer of healing was 
not confined to those who claimed it as their par- 
ticular province ; Heracles was a healer in Boeotia 
IPaus. ix. 24. 3) and elsewhere, and Helen is said 
to have chanced an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Heroa. vi. 61). — (c) The function of divina- 
tion was regularly exercised. All over Greece 
were oracular shrines, where the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by means of a dream. The most famous 
was perhaps that of Trophonius at Lebadea in 
Boeotia, the procedure at which is described in 
detail by Pausanias (ix. 39). From many others 
we may select as representative the sanctuaries of 
Alcmseon near to Inebes on the road leading to 
Delphi (Pind. Pyth, viii. 58^, of Ino-Pasiphae at 
Thalamee in Laconia (Paus. lii. 26. 1, Frazer), and 
of the seer Anios — the father of the three CEno- 
tropi — at Delos (RohdeS ITOg). 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They might bring defeat, as they^ did to the 
Persians in punishment of their intpiety (Herod, 
viii. 109), or drought and barrenness, as when 
Actaeon in anger ravaged the land of Orchomenos 
(Paus. ix. 38. 6), or when Theagenes punished the 
Thasians for flinging his statue into the sea, be- 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him {ib. vi. 11. 6 ft*.). The hero Anagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his sacred grove. He inflamed the 
man’s mistress with a passion for his son, and 
when, like Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded his son and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
iianged himself, and the woman threw herself into 
a well (Suid. s.v, " Avayvpdcrios). No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of such 
baleful 8i)irits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alcinhr. iiL 58), and 
averted their eyes lest they should encounter their 
apparitions (schol. Aristoph. At\ 1493). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more disposed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufterings of 
mankind (Babr. 63). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can be 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. B.c. onwards, so long as the 
framework of tlie ancient Greek civilization con- 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com- 
manding the Athenians to worship gods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
deAhsL iv. 22) proves that in his days hero-worship 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination oi the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon solemn occa- 
sions (Diiiarch. i. 64). The reforms of Cleisthenes 
recognized the importance of the heroic ancestor, 
whose presidency was extended from the sphere of 
the clan to the artificial units of tribe and deme. 
The hero, as local demon, had sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Tsenarus, Marathon, 
and Corinthus. In other conditions he was re- 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Danaus at Argos, Battus 


at Gyrene, and Tlepolemus at Rhodes. It was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
personage to whom a new society owed its origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical chieftains. Thus we find the 
cult of Miltiades established in the Thracian 
Chersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipolis, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Hagnon as ofici<rri)s, the citizens after- 
wards transferred their veneration to Brasidas by 
consecrating his tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of games and sacrifices (Thuc. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog- 
nized in the same way : the cult of Leonidas 
survived at Sparta until the age of the Antonines 
(Paus. iii. 14. 1), and Ilarmodius and Aristogiton 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, viii. 91). 

But political merit did not stand alone in earning 
this posthumous honour. Cleomedes of Astypalcea 
and CEbotas of Dyme were canonized as Olympian 
victors (Paus. vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4) ; Bias of Priene for 
his wisdom (Diog. Ltert. i. 88) ; and Philippus of 
Croton for his beauty (Herod, v. 47). Here may 
be added the honours freely accorded to literary 
celebrities, among whom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archilochus, Pindar, and ACschylus. The 
case of Sophocles was peculiar : he had welcomed 
Asclcpius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal worship, and consequently he 
was himself worshipped as a hero after death, 
under the title of Dexion, ‘the Entertainer* 
(Etym, Mag. 266). The philosophical schools were 
organized as religious societies {OLaaoi), and it 
became the rule to honour the founder as a hero 
(Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, Berlin, 
1881, p. 263 If.). There is less of historical cer- 
tainty in the heroization of Drimacus, the leader 
of runaway slaves in Chios (Athen. 266 D), and of 
Pixodarus*, the Ephesian shepherd, who directed 
the ofticials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitruv. x. 7). 

Throughout historical times the influence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommending the establishment 
of a heroic cult (e.o., Herod, i. 167) was very con- 
spicuous ; for the Delphian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worship of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may well believe, shared the 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a policy of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their establishment to 
Delphi (Rohde*, 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heroization of living men. The earliest recorded 
example is perhaps the Syracusan Dion (Diodor, 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
was reflected in the extravagance of the rewards 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyonians (ib. 
XX, 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of Ptolemy and Seleucus ; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god durinfj his life. 

An entirely ditt*erent cause — the increase of 
aftectionate regard for the dead — contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
who had held high rank m the society, or even for 
private individuals to endow a religious foundation 
m honour of themselves or members of their own 
family. The best-known example of the latter it 
the will of Epicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her husband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Giirtringen, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, vi. 124). Copious evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic rdiefs, 
which * from prehistoric days to the last period of 
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Greek art maintain their connexion with the dead * 
(Rouse, 36). (For the details, see Deneken, in 
Rosciier, i. 25r>6 if. ; House, 19 if. ; Eitrem, 1142 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Themis ^ 313.) In Bceotia and 
Thessaly the word ‘ hero ’ was used from an early 
date as a customary epithet of the dead 

xo-tpe [Roseher, i. 2549 ff.]), and as such was 
applied even to children and to slaves. In this 
connexion may be mentioned the declared inten- 
tion of Cicero to build a shrine in honour of his 
daughter (Cic. Att. xii. 18). The last phase of hero- 
worship returns to the point from which it started, 
the family -worship of the souls of the dead. 

Hero-worship was entirely alien to the native 
religion of Home (Mommsen, Rom, Hist. i. 174, 
Enf?. tr. [ed. 1877]) ; but the fully -developed notion 
of the hero a.s a warrior of Homeric epos and as a 
superhuman or semi-divine beinj^C passed over to 
the Homans as part of the mental equipment which 
they l>orroAved in consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilization. As the Homans had no heroic 
past of their own, they refurbished their ancient 
traditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
or by assimilating the forms of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. The legends of the ex- 
posure of llomulus and Kemiis, of the translation 
of Romulus, and of his apotheosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The story of the assistance given 
to the Romans by the Dioscuri at the battle of 
Lake Regillus is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heroes ; and it lias been shown that the 
details were transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the river Sagras between 
the Locriaus and the people of Croton (G. Wissowa, 
Reliffion u. Kultus der Romero Munich, 1902, 
p. 2 id). Later poets, of course, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hercules 
and the TyndaruhTc (Odes^ i. 12), or when Vergil 
prophesied that the glorious child to be bom in 
Hollio’s consulship would join the throng of gods 
and heroes on e(iual terms {Rcl. iv, 16). 

Cf. also artt. C.SSARISM, Greek Religion, 
Roman Religion. 

LiTKaATURS.—F. Deneken, art. * Heros,’ in Rosciier, I. 
2441 ff. ; S. Eitrem, in Pauly-WiRsowa, viii, nil ff. ; E. Rohde, 
Payche*^ Tubingen, 1907, i. 146 ff., ii. 84Sff. ; P, Stengrel, Dia 
qnech. KiiflttsaUertiiiner^ Munich, 1908, p. liJ4ff. ; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 82.S-,‘i63, Themis, 
do. 191E, pp. 200-368. A. C. PEARSON. 


HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Hebrew).— i. 
Hebrew heroes. — ^The record of heroes among the 
ancient Hebrews, viewed apart from the mytlio- 
lo^cal idea attaching to the second part of the 
title at the head of this article, must be allowed to 
have been a particularly great one. The Bo<ik of 
Judges alone, with its long series of heroic struggles 
under the successive (and partly contemporary) 
leadership of men of extrjiord inary daring and 
valour, is sufficient to attest the pre.sence of a very 
high degree of the heroic quality among the 
Israelitish settlers;^ and the exploits of Raul, 
Jonathan, and David fitly round olf the tale of 
deadly conflicts which ended in complete victory 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the history that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows — 
in our view, at any rate, thoujjh it may not have 
appieared so at the time itself— more or less com- 
pletely the military form of it, the ‘ hero as 
proxihet’ acquiring, and for several centuries re- 
taining, a very high degree of significance both 
for hiB own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 


J Wlnckler, whose mythical theories msy be said to ret 
t he farthest possible limit (see under 4 a (b)), cannot h( 
•dmJwng an historical basis for the history of the Judges (i 
KAT^, 213-219). Conosoming Samson, see note on p. 66S». 


part his powerful influence independently of the 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it ; though 
at times, and very powerfully so in the case of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, pro^dietic inspiration rested 
on members of the priestly order. In Ezra, again, 
we have a hero-priest endowed with special ^fts 
for teaching and the re-organization of the religious 
life of the nation ; and in the latter period of 
independent Hebrew polity the military successes 
of the Hasmonscaii jiriest- warriors appeared to 
revive the heroic glories of the reign of David 
before the astonwhed eyes of the Graeco-Syrian 
world around. 

The common source of energy of all these dillerent 
types of heroism lay for tlie ancient Israelite in 
the mighty strengtfi of J ah well. The steady pos- 
session or occasional onrusli of the Divine spirit was 
as much required for great military and adminis- 
trative achievements as for tlie utterance and 
action of the psalmist and the prophet {see, e.g., 
Jg 14“* 15’* [Samson’s case], S’*’ [relating to the 

judge Othniol, son of Keiiaz], 1 R 11“ [Saul’s first 
warlike undertaking], 2 S 23^ [.sacred min.strelsy], 
Is ir-* [the ideal king]) ; and in special emergen- 
cies even the functions of the x^riest, ceremonial 
though they were, were invigorated l)y a special 
Divine atllatns j>roceeding from Jahweli, as can be 
seen from Hag I’*, where the high priest .loslina is, 
equally with tlie prince Zeni)>babel, Divinely .stirred 
up to the performance of bi.H olii(?e, and where, in- 
deed, the peoi)le generally are said to be similarly 
affected by the spirit of .lab web.’ Heroism in 
ancient Israel was, therefore, conceived as a hirect 
eflliience from f)eity acting on the individual liuiitan 
spirit, and it may be readily (-onceded tiiat Carlyle’s 
great postulate of the ‘ primal reality of things ’ as 
the basis of heroism almost jiales into a philo- 
so]»hical abstraction by the side of the intense, 
pensonal, and all-compeiling manifestation of Divine 
force which went to the making of a hero among 
the Hebrews. 

2. Traces of mythology. — So far, then, we have 
historical fact, with wliich — as may be adtnitted — 
a certain amount of mythical and legendary matter 
has in some ciises been combined. Legend and 
myth, or speculation as to such, in the full sense 
of the word, first meet us when we set about to 
answer the que.stion whether, or in what specified 
instance.^ belonging to the p^tjriod preceding the 
conquest of Canaan, the hero was in the mind of 
the primitive Hebrew identical with one form or 
another of Deity. 

It is first of all to be noted that this part of the 
subject is very clo.sely connected with the problem 
of ancestor- worsliij» (see ‘Hebrew’ art. in vol. i. 
p. 444 tl’.), or may in fact, in one view of it, namely 
that of the eiihemeristic interxiretation of myths,* 
be regarded os a branch of ancestor- worship in its 
wider sense, the B])ecial feature of the ‘hero as 
divinity ’ consisting in this, that, whilst an ancestor 
or a ruler may in the course of time attract to 
himstdf the worship of men, mainly on account of 
relationship or exalted official position, the hero 
can become a god only by virtue of his inherent 
personal CTeatnoss. The case would, on the other 
lian<l, look entirely different if an oripnal deity is 
suxiposed to have become transformed into a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the first mythical 
record (designated as a) which we have to consider, 

1 Even tor speoial decrees oi mastery in arts and craftsman- 
ship the indweilinff and Informing spirit of Jahweta was required ; 
see Ex 28» 81». 

3 No opinion is here, however, intended to be pronounced on 
the question whether in any ^ven case an origriually human 
hero became a divinity (In accordance with euhemeristic prin- 
ciples), or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
character of a human hero. In many oases a solution of this 
problem is, in the present state of our knowledge, probably 
impossible. Our Biblical mythologiste (Wlnckler, Ed. Meyer, 
and othen), m will be seen later, assume the second altematlvo. 
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the two aspects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(a) The myth in Question is contained in Gn 
It is there related that the sons of God (or, rather, 
‘ sons of the gods*) took human wives, and that tlie 
offspring of these unions were the Nephilini (llVm 
‘giants^), the same having been ‘the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown.’ The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewish and Christian 
interpreters. The foimer (in the Targnms, etc.) 
therefore explained the term * sens of God ’ (bcnc 
*U67ii7n) to mean sons of judges, i.e, tl ? noble and 
61ite of the land, whilst to the latter tlie narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of the line of Seth and the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. M<jderri students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine ‘ torso ’ of ancient mythology. As Driver 
puts it {Westminster Com.^ in loco ) : 

‘The expression “sons of God" (or “of the gods") denotes 
elsewhere (Job I*' 21 38^ . . .) semi-divine, supra-mundane beings, 
such as, when regarded, as is ntore usually t h« case, ^s agents 
executing a l>ivine commission, are called maVnkhlm or 
ayytKoi (t.e. “ messengers "). And this, which is also the oldest 
interpretation of Gn ifl (LXX [A] Enoch 62^- . . .), is the only 
sense in which the expression can be legitimately understood 
here.' 


The Nephilim, who are in Nu 13** identified with 
the Rons of Anak, therefore reprcRonted a race of 
giants* who were believed hy the Israelites — in 
common, no doubt, with others — to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending in their persons the character of deity 
with that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the IsraelitcR, the belief in 
the existence of these hero-gods cannot, of course, 
serve as a pomt cTappui for interpreting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew heroes on a similar principle ; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded a« a 
genuine part of the mythological^ ideas prevalent 
m Israel itish circles (on Hebrew ideas concerning 
giants among other nations, see also I)t 2*®'**3**- **). 

(6) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modern writers connect with the Biblical account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history. 

There are at present in the field three main 
modes of interpreting the histories of Abrahain, 
Isaac, .Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to confine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1) Th(*y were real persons, and their histories are, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human tyj>e, such as lie before us in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.* (2) They 
are historico-genealo^ical — that is to say, 
originally represented, not individuals, but tri^s 
or clans. (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 

1 As the clause stands ('the sons of Anak are some of the 
Nephilim ’), an identiflration, or rather a genealogical connexion, 
is wearly intended ; but the clause reads like a gloss (see (.ray, 
ICO, in loco), and may represent a later genealogical interpre- 
tation. The word D'pji apparently means ‘long-necked* 
people, in allusion to their gigantic 

^bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, is desoribed, though that 
king Is stated to have belonged to the D’N?-!, for these ore-like 
the all probability connected either racially or in the 

manner of descent with the D'PvK.- The etymology of the terms 
D'Vdj and D'NSI Is. however, very doubtful (see, s.g., F. ^hwally, 
5>i# iJiSi nS Tode, Giessen, 1892, p. 04 f.^ On the whole 
subject, see. e.g„ art. * Giant.’ \xxHDB ii. 106 f. The term Dn'aa» 
which also occurs in On 61-4, indicates mainly physical strength 

Wew o“t ‘ oS'Sn“»ature of the patrierohi 
be affected by the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
in BHK L 446, though It must be adniitiea that the passage^ 

Ueutero-lsaiah there referred to (OJ^^ Ind ’Jimob^ ^ 

an original divinity-myth attaching to Abraham and Jacob. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of human 
histories. 

Of the mythological interpretation, witli which 
alone we are concerned in this part of the article,* 
two main streams of theory, respectively identilied 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Meyer, are to be distinguished. 

\Vinckler (see Gesch. Israels, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 23 
and passim, KAT*, Berlin, 1903, p. 222^ and 
passim, Altorient, Forschungen, pt. iii. [Leipzig, 
1902], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
throughout by data drawn from Babylonian myth- 
ology, declares Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob to 
ic[ir'^sent forms of the moon-god ns conceived by 
the Bemitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst be interprets Joseph, 
as also Lot and Esau, as forms ef the sun-god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of (*ourse, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
counterparts of their husbands. Nor does W iiickler’s 
cycle of astral deities terminate with the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him tlie sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David are held to embody mythical elements 
of the same class, though in their case no pronounce- 
ment against their historical reality is hazarded.* 

Meyer’s mythological tlieory is in form as dif- 
ferent as possible from that oi Wincjkler. Rather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
patriarchs among the Assyro-Babylonian cults, he 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblical account of the hero-ancestors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in Canaan. To him 
{see Die Israel Uen, Halle, 1906, p. 249 ff. ) Abraham 
was originally the numen of Hebron, or, rather, 
he was one of the four divinities who had their 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name nrjp, or ‘the city of four’^ (i.e., 
as Meyer suggests on p. 264, Abirnan, Sheshai, 
and Talinai [who are called the offspring of Anak 
in Nu 1 3**], besides Abraham ) . N at orally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh- 
bourhood, who was called Sarah, or ‘princess.* 
Isaac, again, is a numen connected with Beersheba, 
whilst the figure of Rebecca has to remain unde- 
fined. Jacob, according to E, was as a deity mainly 
associated with Bethel, whilst in J a locality in 
(iilead is assigned to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponym lies before us 
rather than the legend of a hero-god is left open, 
special stress being, however, laid on his connexion 
with Sichem.* 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

I It Bbould be noted that the historico-genealoglcal inter- 
pretation of the data is the most in vogue among ( nlica at the 

K resent time. Driver, however, who combines clear critical 
wight with a strong conservative tendency, holds that ‘the 
view which may be said best to satisfy the circumstances of 
the case* is that 'Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historical 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of them are m 
mUline historically true * {HDB ii. 634). 

a It should here be noted that Winckler has not only had an 
interesting Immediate predecessor in E. StuckeuiAstrahnythen, 
Leipzig, 1806-97), but that Ignaz Goldzlher, basing very largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing the Jewish Uaggaddh, 
produced a rather similar cosmic theory in his 3/ ythology armmg 
the Hebrewe (R. Martiucau’s tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
according to Goldziher's view as then formulated, represents 
the heaven at night ; Sarah is the princess of heaven, t.e. the 
moon; Isaac (‘Laughter’) was originally the sun; Jacob 
(‘Follower’) is the sky at night, and his family are the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

* Meyer had originaJly (in Oeseh, dee Alterthwms, Stuttgart, 
1884, etc.) strongly advocated a mythological interpretation ol 
the patriarchical history (which was also the view shared by 
Noldcke). But the occurrence of the Palestinian place-names 
generally read Ya’kub-el and Yoseph-el in the List of Thutmosis 
III. inclined him in 1886 to the adoption of Stade’s view that 
Jacob and Joseph were originally names of bribes or clans. His 
reversion to bis original mythological theory was largely due 
to Uie labours of Bernhard Luther, who collaborated ^th him 
in the preparation of Die JeraeliUn (eee p. 240 f.X 
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Meyer, and their respective associates and pre- 
decessors may differ as to the special form of 
tlie mytholo^cal scheme to be adopted, they &Te 
in full agreement on the main point : the declaration 
that the patriarchs were ori^nally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of their histories as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development being the exact reverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euheme- 
rus. The question as to the amount of probability 
with which the theories are to be credited may be 
regarded as an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of \Vinckler*s view was furnished by 
K. Budde (see Das Alts Testament ii. die Ausgrao- 
ungen^, Giessen, 1903). Cheyne expressed the 
following opinion (EBi U. 2312) : ‘ That there are 
somewhat pale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be ad hi it ted; but to 
many minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis will 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.* The 
following argument (or, perhaps more fairly put, 
point d*appui) used by Winckler in Altoment, 
Forschungen^ pt. iiL p. 406, will (though possibly 
one of the extreme instances) show how deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a preliminary, be in the 
astral mythological cle of ideas in order to admit 
even a slight degree of probability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. It is 
said in Gn 13® that Abraham was very rich -Vi?93 
(* in cattle *). Winckler argues that in this Hebrew 
word we have the root mp=K3p, but nip is nothing 
but an ^pellation of the deus summus, i.e. the 
moon. The use of therefore shows that 

Abraham was originally a moon -god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
as that of Winckler at variance with the usual 
critical inteimretations of the data. Thus Cheyne, 
A\iio hiniseli adopts the genealogical scheme of 
interpretation, pointedly speaks of it as Me|rer’s 
* present view ’ (see Review of Theology and Philo- 
sophy ^ ii. [1907] 414 If. ) ; and Gunkel (in Die deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, 1907, pp. 1925-31), though not 
.specially referring to this part of Meyer’s thesis, 
throws doubt on the correctness of much in his 
method of interpretation in general. All that can 
be said at present is that it would be both un- 
critical and unfair definitely to negative the 
Palestinian numen theory of the patriarchs in its 
entirety simply because it may appear startling at 
lirst sight. Specially to be noted is that for the 
phrase pctjf! (‘the Fear of his father Isaac’) 

in Gn 31“ (see also v.^) Meyer adopts (p. 254) the 
very doubtful explanation which identifies Isaac 
himself with 113 ® (i.«. * Dread ’= divinity). The 
forms Ya*)fub-el and Yoseph-el found in the list of 
Palestinian place-names belonging to the rei^ of 
Thutmosis III. he would take to mean ‘Ya'l^ub, 
the god * and ‘ Yoseph, the god * (p. 252), instead of 
‘ £1 supplanteth ’ and * £1 addeth.^ 

(c) Under {a) and (5) we considered respectively 
a myth concerning non-Israelites believed in by 
the Israelites, and certain mythological speculations 
regarding traditional Israelitish heroes. We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pre- 
Israel itish times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to confine ourselves to lead- 
ing figures of the highest order, Enoch the son of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah.' It was shown 
in ERE i. 441 f. (see also p. 438) that there are, 
in tlie case of these spiritual heroes, clear indications 
of a kind of apotheosis ; and it will be sufficient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here beyond the idea 
of ileitied or semi-deified ancestral heroes. Winckler, 
as has been seen (§ a (6)), believes Moses to represent 

> SfttQBOn, whoM history, as is well known, is held to embody 
ui.>-ths of a form of the sun-god, ahould, however, also oe 
^Mentioned in thif connexion. 


the sun in spring; and Meyer (p. 217) regardt 
Enoch as ‘Gott (oder Personifikation) des 366- 
tkgigen Sonnenjahres* (see Gn 5®*; Enoch lived 
365 years).' 

LiTBRATtniB.— Besides the work! named under the art 
AHoxsTou-woKSHir (Hebrew) in voL t., and the publioatloni 
referred to in the l^y of the present article, the reader may 
■peciaJly consult: F. Lenormant, Let Oriffinet d4 Vhittoirt 
^aprbt la Bible, etc^ 8 vole., Paris, 1880-84 (Eng. tr. of vol. I., 
London, 1883): K. Budde, Die bibl. (7rgetehiehte,Qieaiien,lS8S; 
H. Gunkel, The Legends of Genesis (tr. >V. H. Oarruth, Ghloago, 
1901), particularly pp. 119-122 : F. Schwally, ‘Ueber eimge 
palestin. Volkernamen,' ZATW xviii. (1898); Ed. Meyer, 
*Der Stamm Jacob u. die isr. Btkmme,* ib, vi. (1886) 1-18 
(expressing, for the time being, agreement with Stade’s 
genealogical theory advocated In 1 . 112 ff.); artt. *Nephilini,* 
and on the different patriarchs In HDB and EBU 

G. Margoliouth. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).— In 
Sanskrit there is no word corresponding to the 
Greek ffpws, denoting a famous warrior or hero pro- 
moted to divine rank and worshipped as the patron 
of a toivn, district, gild, etc. But similar ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap- 
plication, have always been prevalent in India; 
they have given rise to the belief in, and the wor- 
ship of, a great variety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as focal patrons, saints, 
and godlings, while others have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a class of Br&bmanical heroes to 1^ 
mentioned hereafter, who are duly recognized in 
the religion of the Brahmans ; but most other 
Indian heroes seem to have belonged to popular re- 
li^on, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
higher religion acknowledged and sanctioned by 
the Brahmans. We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, them by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
universal homage are mentioned by the Brahmans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In order, 
therefore, to form an idea of the extent and nature 
of hero-worship in India, it will be well to advert 
first to the state of things in modem India. W. 
(Brooke devotes the second chapter of his Introd, 
to the Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India (London, 1896) to ‘The Heroic and Village 
Godlings,’ whom w'e may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes, ouch are Hanuman of the 
Ramdyana, Bhima and Bhisrna of the Mahdhh&- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godlings of whom Crooke believes ' that 
most, if not all, belong to the races whom it is 
convenient to call non- Aryan or aboriginal, or at 
least outside Brahmanism, though some of them 
may have been from time to time promoted into 
the orthodox pantheon.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (‘ The Worship of the Sainted Dead* and 
‘The Worship of the Malevolent Dead,* i. 175 ff., 
230 ff.) he describes the class of semi-divine beings 
who in life had been men — warriors, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men — and after death had become 
the object of worship. Sir Alfred Lyall,® in his 
suggestive account of the ‘ Religion of an Indian 
Province * (Berar), bears testimony to the deifica- 
tion of famous men after their death. The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regard to saints and hermits. 

* Of the numerous local gods known to have been living man, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary oanoniea- 
tion of holy pereonagea ’ (1. 26 f.). ‘The number of ahrinea tbua 
raised in Berar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased 
hi the odour of sanctity is large, and It is constantly increasing* 
(i. 28). The process of deification he describes as follows 
' But, in India, whatever be the original reason for venerating 


I Wlnckler’s strikingly drawn parallel between Enoch, tha 
seventh primeval patriarch In Genesis, and Enmeduranki, the 
seventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KATK 

E . 540 f.), need not necessarily move in the sphere of ancestral 
eroes rather than that of origb^ gode, though he also refers 
to ths number 866 in Gn 6^. 

> Asidtie Studies^, 2 vols., London, 1007 
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ft dftOMMd man* bis upward ooursa toward dsifloation is tha 
i^a. At nrat wa hava tha fprava of oua whoaa nama, birth- 
pkM, and parentaea ara well known in tha diitrict : tt ha died 
at home, bis fwmly often set up a shrine, instal thamaelras in 
possession, and realise a handsome income out of tha offerinica t 
they become hereditary keepers of the sanctuary, if tha shrine 
prospers and iu virtues stand test. Or. if tha man wandered 
abroad, settled near soma village or sacred spot, became re- 
nowned for his austerity or his afflictions, and there died, tha 
neighbours think it great luck to have tha tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, and tha landholders administer the shrine 
by manorial right. In the course of a very few years, as the 
recollection of tha man's personality becomes misty, his origin 
grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, his birth 
and death were both supernatural ; in th^ next generation the 
names of tha alder gods get introduced into tha story, and so 
^e marvellous tradition works itself into a mytii, until nothing 
but a^ersonal incarnation can account for such a series oi 


These references to popular beliefs and religions 
practices in modem India will enable us to detect 
the traces of hero-worship in ancient India. That 
it always existed cannot be doubted. For the 
most important factor in producing it— the cult of 
the manw— has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Aryan relimon; even after the primitive ideas 
about the life after death, on which ancestor- 
worship is based, had been replaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, which is incompatible 
with it, the ottering of irOddha sacrifices, wluch are 
performed in honour of the rnanes^ continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-bom.* 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best illustrated by the fact that the words dis 
manihiLSy occurring on so many Koman tombs, are 
rendered in Greek inscriptions of the same time 
daitiwri iiptiicri or Ocdis ^pojaiv. Not every ancestor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his de- 
scendants may bo regarded as a hero in this tech* 
nical sense of the word, hut only such as were 
believed to have, in tlieir life, acliieved great or 
wonderful deeds. It matters little how this belief 


f Not only holy men are venerated as gods after their decease, 
but also criminals, as will be seen from the following note by 
W. Crooke : 

' Deijiratim. of robbers and bandits,-^ A peculiar form of dei- 
fication in India is that of bandits, who are specially regarded 
as heroes by the criminal tribes. Tlie Maghaiya poms of Uihar 
and the adjoining region worship Gaudak and make pilgrim- 
ages to his lomb. According to their tradaions, he was hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when dying promised to help the 
M^haiy&s in time of trouble. He is worshipped by the whole 
tribe, and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he is pre- 
eminently the god of theft, and a successful raid is always 
celebrated by a sacrifice and feast in his honour (Crooke, TC, 
1896, ii. .326). Of the same class is S&lhes, who is worshipped by 
tlie l)us.adhs (q.v.), a caste in Bihar and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, whose profession is stealing and acting as village watch- 
men, preferably the former. Salhcs, tlx^y say, was the first 
watchman and a noted bandit, in whose honour a popular epic 
is chanted in BihJlr (Grierson, JASB, pt. i. [1882] p. 8ff.). The 
Dus&dhs of Bih&r also worship Gauraik or Goraiyk, another 
bandit chief of this tribe, whose shrine is at Sherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all castes resort. The higher castes 
make offerings of meal, the lower sacrifice pigs and pour obla- 
tions of spirits on the ground. The cultus of this deity is, how- 
ever, in a state of transition, because this low-caste robber is 
now identified with the potter of Bhimsen, who is quite a 
respectable minor god, already occupying a niche in the Hindu 

C ntheon. Doubtless before long both Salhes and Qaur&i& will 
accepted as manifestations of one or other of the Hindu gods 
(Risley, T<7, Calcutto, 1891, i. 266; Buchanan, in Martin, 
Eastern India, London, 1888, i. 192). The Ban jara (?. ».) tribe of 
carriers and suttlers, again, have a similar deity, the freebooter 
Mi^thu Bhukhiya. In every camp there is a hut set apart and 
devoted to him. No one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, 
which is distinguished by a white flag. When a criminal ex- 
pedition ie arranged, the members of the gang meet at night in 
this hut, and an image of the tribal Sati is produced. A wick 
soaked in butter is placed in a saucer and lighted, and an appeal 
Is made to it for a favourable omen, the worshippers mentioning 
the direction and object of the proposed expedition. If the 
wick should drop, it is regarded as a favourable omen. The 
worshippers immediately rise, make obeisance to the flag, and 
start then and there on the business which has been arranged. 
After the plunder has been secured, a share is set aside for the 
deity. Cooked food, spirits, and incense are taken to his hut, 
the liquor is poured at the foot of the flagstaff, the incense is 
burnt on the altar, and the food left in the hut. The tribal 

g riest makes an obeisance, and all assembled thank Mitthu 
ihOkhiya for accepting the offering (Cumberledge, NlHil iv. 
[1804] 178 ff.).’ 

s J. Jolly, Rsekt und SUU, Btraasburg, 1886, p. 168 f. 


was brought about ; by tradition, by superstition, 
or by^ fiction ; whether the renown of the hero 
lived in the traditions of chroniclers and genealo* 
gists, in the talk of the people, in tales and legends, 
m the song of the bard, or in epic poetry. If the 
fame of a great person, historical or imaginary, is 
once firmly established, he is likely to become in- 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com- 
mand the homage of the many. This quasi-religious 
veneration fe!t for great men of the past, though 
not part of the religion of the BrShmans as taught 
in their books, was none the less generally acknow- 
ledged. The Sanskrit name for it is bhakti, a word 
which denotes all degrees of veneration from re- 
^ectful love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
The feeling of bhakti is deeply rooted in the Indian 
mind, so much so that it has left traces in the 
structure of the language. Pfinini (iv. 3, 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes are 
applied is the object of bhakti, love, or veneration, 
as the case may be. Thus from siitra 98 we learn 
that the worshippers of Vftsudeva {i.e, Kfsna) and 
Arjuna were called Vasudevaka and Arjunaka, 
and sutra 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a aotra-ntime or 
a Ksatriya.^ We thus see that already at the time 
of Panini, in the 4th cent. B.C. or earlier, hero- 
worship was a wide-spread custom. We have no 
detailed knowledge or the form which this worship 
assumed ; all that can be reasonably asserted is 
that the places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of tirthas, 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
[tlrthaydtrd) and to worship at them was con- 
sidered very m eritorious, ^ The Tirthay atra-parvon 
of the Mahdhh&rata (iii. 89-90) enumerates a great 
many tirthas, especially in Gangetic India; the 
epic, of course, would mention only tirthas of great 
fame. Some of them are dedicated to renowned 
r§iSi but the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celebrities, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of f^is attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to increase the sanctity of a tlrtha it 
came aoout that in the exceedingly numerous 
Mdhdtmyas, or descriptions of holy places, w'hich 
are being fabricated up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of Purdnas, many insipid myths 
of gods and incarnations are told, but few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin- 
ally have been worshipped in that place. 

W e shall divide what may bo called Indian heroes 
into two classes : ancestral heroes, and epic heroes. 
This division, however, is not strictly correct ; for 
the characteristics of one class are frequently pre- 
sent also in members of the other; e,g., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epic 
poetry, and are, therefore, also epic heroes in a 
wider sense. 

X. Ancestral heroes may be called the founders of 
families of clans, and of dynasties. Now 

the Indian gentes, especially those of the Br&h- 
mans, are called gotra {q,v,). Max Muller® says : 

* All Brahmanic families v/ho keep the sacred fires are sup- 
posed to descend from the Seven R^is. These are: Bhrgu, 
Afigiras, Yidvkmitra, Kaij'apa, Atri, A^ti. The real 

ancestors, however, are eight in number ; Jamadagiii, Gautama 
and Bharadv&Ja, Vi^vilmitra, Vasistha, K&4yapa, Atri, Agastya. 
The eight Gotras, which descend from these are agun sub- 

divided into forty-nine Gotras, and these forty-nine Gotras 
branch off into a still larger number of Gotras. ... A BrIdimaB 
who keeps the sacrificial fire is obliged by law to know to whiob 
of the forty-nine Gotras his own family belongs, and in con- 
secrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded 
the Gotra to which he belongs.' 

These t^, then, are the eposes iinbpvfMi of the 
Br&hmanical gentes, and as such they receive a 

1 Mahdbharata, iii. 82. 

< Uisi, of Ansisrd Sanskrit LUsratwrs, London, 1866, 
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kind of worship in prescribed forms. It may be 
added that some of them, especially those whom 
Max Miillcr calls the real ancestors, are the subject 
of legends related in the epics and PuranaSt while 
about many tradition is silent except in so far as 
they are regarded as the autliors of the hymns of 
the Kigveda. Not only the Brahmans but also the 
Kt^atriyas * and Vaisyas seem to have had, in ancient 
times, got ms of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with tliose of the Br&hmans. 
But we know practically nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early centuries of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, probably becaiise the K§atriyas were 
split into a great many clans, and the Vaisyas into 
an ever-increasing number of castes, and these divi- 
sions acouired a greater importance than the old- 
fashioned gotrns,^ 

W o pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re- 
garded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
dynasties of ancient India belong either to the 
Bolar race (Sdrya-vaiiiSa) or the Lunar race (Soma- i 
variisa). Both races go back to Manu, the son of 
the Sun (Vivasvat), but vrith this difl’erence, that 
the solar race contains the descendants of Manu’s 
sons, tlie lunar race those of his daughter Ila and 
Budlia, the son of Soma, the Moon. In this ivay 
it is ex])lained that the Sun (Vivasvat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar races respectively, while to either belongs 
Manu, tlie father and eponymous hero of mankind. 
The nine sons of Mann, Iksvaku, etc.* are said to 
have founded as many branches of the solar race, 
and must, therefore, be regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But these genealogical traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they were already 
on the point of dying out ; for there is some con- 
fusion even about the number and the names of 
these ancestors. It deserves, however, to be men- 
tioned that one of them, Nabhaneciistha (who is 
also reckoned as two, Nabhiiga and jsedistha, or 
is called Nedistha tlie son of Nabhaga), l^came 
a Vaisya, and another, Pr^adhra, became a Siidra, 
and a third one, Karilsa, founded a warrior tribe 
called after him. In the lunar line the first king 
M’as Pururavas, wiiose amours with the nymph 
Urvasi have been celebrated in the Vedas, the epic, 
and Kalidasa’s famous play. Mis third successor, 
Yayati, had five sons, Yadu, Turva.su, Druhyu, Anu, 
and Puru, the ancestors of as many clans or dy- 
nasties, of which the Yadavas and Pauravas were 
the mo.st cons])icuou8. In the line of Puru was 
horn Bharata, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bharatas, from whom India got its Puranic name 
Bharata Varsa. In his line rose Kuru, the ancestor 
of the Kauravas, the cousins and foes of the Pan- 
davas, whose internecine war is the subject of tlie 
Mahcibharata, The line of the Yfidavas contains 
also such branches as the Vrsnis, Andhakas, Satt- 
vatas, Madlius, Kratlias, and kaisika.s, named after 
their founders.* These instances, which might 
easily he multiplied, may sutlice to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
Purfinas have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestral heroes. Stmie of 
them may liav© been historical persons, hut many 
have probably been invented and set up by bards 
and genealogists in order to account for the origin 
of a clan or a line of rulers whom they served. 
Such a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
confined to ancient times ; it was going on also in 

1 J. F. Fleet, * Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts,* p. 277f. 
notes (/to, General chapters, 1896). 

* It may, however, be mention^ that the Jain writer Rari- 

(9th cent, a.d.) speaks of thepotmof the Sravakns, most 
of whom certainly did not belong to the caste of the Brahmans 
{Dhartnabindu [Bibl. Ind.J i. 16, and the remarks of the com- 
msntotor Munichandra on that passage). 

* Kiypu PttrdjM, tr. WUson, London, 1864-70, UL 281 f., and 18. 

* J. Dowson, Clat$. Diet, Hindu Myth, etc.4. London, 1908, 

r». 69 f. ’ 


mediaeval India, as will be seen from the following 
instances. The Ka^trakat^as descended from a 
prince of that name, the son of Katto, who be- 
longed to the Satyaki branch of the’ Yadavas.* 
The Chaliikyas derived their origin from a hero 
sprung from the chuluktit or water-vessel , of Brahma. 
‘From him descended the Chalukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom Harita is reckoned as first 
progenitor, and Manavya arose who humbled the 
kings of the earth.** I’aramara, the eponymous 
hero of the Paramara race of K^atriyas, issued 
from the sacrificial fire of Vasistiia on Mount 
Arbuda.* According to modern tradition, the 
races or mediteval regnal houses of the Clialukyas, 
Chahamanas, l*ratiharas, and Paraniaras are the 
four agnikulas which originated from the agni- 
knnda on Mount Abu. 1 Prominent rulers have 
ari.sen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their clans and become 
the subjects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heroes which wjis vei-y 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and patrons of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little importance. Most 
famous towns, according to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity ; witness the legends of the 
Bnddhists and the Jains. These relate events 
w*hich are believed to have occun-ed many millions 
I (even oceans) of years ago, and yet lay the scene 
in countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns are met with in the epics and Purdnas, 
According to Edmngana, i. 32, the four brothers 
Ku^arnba, Ku^anftlma, Asfirtaraias, and Vasu 
founded the towns KauSSlmbi, Mahodaya (Kfinya- 
kubja), Dharmarauya, and Girivraja ; y isfila, son 
of Iksvfiku, founded ViAala (i. 47) ; Satrughna, 
Madliupuri, or Maiihura (Mathura) (vii. 70); 
Bharat a’s sons Taki^a and Pu^kala, Taksila and 
Puskalavati; Lak^mana’s sons An gad a and (/han- 
drnketu, Angadiya and Chaii<lrak.anta (vii. 102) ; 
Ki^^abha became the second founder of Ayodliya, 
after it had been deserted on the death of Kama 
(vii. Ill), etc. These eine notices about founders 
of towns, whether they be records of poi*iilar tradi- 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known in India, and we may 
as.sume that as local heroes they got their share of 
bhakti in one form or another. 

2. We now come to the epic heroes, i.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom popular ad- 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super- 
human or semi-divine rank. Epic poetiy seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
things that make jiart of the narrative, and to invest 
tliem with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sanskrit remembers how, in the opening of the 
story of Nala, India inquires after the warriors 
and kings who used to visit him as his dear guests, 
hut at that time stayed away on account of Nala’s 
svayamvarn. Thus, the principal persons of the 
epics have a tendency to become neroes in the 
technical sense of the word, and, once having 
entered upon their upward career, they may end 
with being regarded as gods. The most instructive 
instaneo is tlie hero of the oldest epic, the lidmd^ 
ynna. In the original parts of that work (viz. 
Ixiuks ii.-vi. ) Hama is still a human hero, the best 
of men, the supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his association with superhuman 
beings, the monkeys, and his fight with, and vio- 
toiy over, the demons (Kdk^asas), he remains essen- 
tially a man. But in the first and last books, 
which are decidedly later in origin and of a diflerent 

1 B. G. Bhandarkar, ‘Early History of the Dekkan.* in BO, 
vol. i. pt. il. (1896) p. 63. . ^ 

3 VilcramAhkadevaokarita^ ed. Btihler, Bombay, 1876, tolso' 
duction, p. 26 (Bombay 8kr. Ser.). 

3 NavaedhaedAkaoharita, xi. 64 If. (ib.). 
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(Pttrrtwa-like) charaoter, the authors regard him 
already as a god — an incarnation of V4nu.* As 
such he has been adored ever afterwards doTO to 
the present day. The case is sotnewdiat dilFerent 
with regard to Kr^na in the Mahabharata and the 
Pur&nas,^ The autliors of these works frequently 
declare him to be a supreme god, an incarnation of 
Visnu; yet in most of liis adventures, from his 
killing of his uncle Kaihsa down to his death by 
the arrow of the liunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to recognize the miraculous records of a tribal 
chief who had come to be worsl)i{)]t'Ml as a true 
hero by the members of his clan, lint he seems 
early to have been combin(‘d or identiiied witli a 
cowlierd-god, Govinda, ‘the cow-liiuler,’^ and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought, about, 
the deiheation of Krsnaasan incarnation of V^inx. 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheoTi. 

Kama and Krsna are the epic heroes who have 
reached tlie highest possible rank ; others have 
become minor tleities, e.ff, Hannman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e.g. libisnia. 
But at the time when such licrocs were celebrated 
in epic stings they had already, as it were, accom- 

f dished a part of their career. Some may always 
lave been regardetl as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle ; others, however, 
may once have been pomilar gods who \vere losing 
their rank somehow, and therefore were represented 
by the poets only as sui»erior men ; e.g.^ Arjiina 
seems to retain some marks of an originally divine 
nature; he is intimately conruicted with Indra, his 
father, in whose heaven he lives for live years, and 
he vanquishes the Asuras (Nivutakavachas, Pau- 
lomas, Kalakanjas) ; Panini, iv. 3, 98, mentions his 
worshippers along with those of Vasudeva (Krsna). 
Kama, the son of the Sun-god, is horn w’itii the 
mail'Coat and the earring.'^ of that god, of which | 
he is cheated by Indra. Illuma, who is now wor- 
shipped as a hero in tlie whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits ot a demonic 
(Kfik^asa) nature : his association with Itaksasaa, 
his ravenous appetite (Vrkodaru), and Ins ferocity 
(he tears oil' the arm and drinks the blood from the 
Weast of Duh.sflsana). The heroine of the /idwid- 
yanti, Sitil, i.s described in the old jiarts of that 
w^ork only as the loving siiouse of Kama ; but, as 
her name, which denotes ‘furrow’ and ‘agricul- 
ture,’ ® her origin from, and her return to, the 
interior of the eartli, indicate, riie was originally 
a chthonic deity. The iirescnt waiter is also in- 
clined to lielicve that llanuman ^yas a godling 
before Vtllmiki sang of his friendship with Kama, 
whereby be came to be recognized a.s a jiopular 
deity tlirougliout India. W e thus sec that epic 
heroes may he men, liistorical or iictitious, on pro- 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on tlie decline. 

Now% as regards the epic heroes w’ho actually 
were w'oishi}»ped, besides Kama, l.aksmana, SiUl, 
and llanuman, Kfsna, Bahuieva, etc., who are 
generally acknowledged gods of the Hindu pan- 
theon, we must chieily rely on the testimony of 


1 In an Iriflcrted paspage of the sixth book, vi. 1/0, R&ma is 
•till ignorant of his divine character, and lirahnia is introduced 
to explain the identity of lUina wiUi iNarayana. It nmy be 
mentioned that the Jains, i>oth Svetainbaras and pigainharas, 
possess a very old version of the story of the Atondy/ina fabri- 
cated with a strong sectarlal bias. In this Jain Hainuyapii 
iPodmacharita and Padiimpurkpa), Jtama Is frequently called 
N&rl.yapa ; but his most common name is Padmanibha (abbre- 
viated into Padma), a synonym of Vi^gu. 

• According to Katyilyana (Pipini, hi. J. 188, vdrttika 2). 
Weber’s explanation of govinda as the Prakrit for gope^ra is 
scarcely admissible, for the supposed change of p to v belonp 
to a more advancetl state of the Prakrit language than may be 
assumed tor the Prakrit the time of K&tyfty^na. 

» Slid has this meaning in the title of an oificial ■ 

servio€H-siWdAya*»a,‘faperintendentofagriculture’(irau{iHy« 

drtha^dttra, 11. 24). 


modem popular religion and folklore. They seem 
to form a class of 8u])erhuman beings who are 
known as the chirajlvins^ i.e, the long-living or 
immortal ones. A versus memorialis in Sanskrit ^ 
enumerates seven chiranvina : A^vatthaman, Bali^ 
V3’asa, Hanurnan, Vibh4t«ia, Krpa, and Para- 
^urAiiia ; a quotation in the &abcla Kalpa Druina * 
adds an eighth — Alarkandeya. The belief in r/«ra- 
jlvim can, however, be traced back to comparatively 
early times. In tlie lU8th sarga of the Uttara- 
kanda of the Rdmdyima, Kllina commands that 
Hanurnan and Vibliis.ina should live as long as the 
Iblnulyana shall exist ; verse 33 adds Jainbavat, 
Mai *da, and Dvivida, and says that they wdll live 
‘ till the Kali come.s.’ Tlie commentator says that 
llanuman and Vibhisana w’ill live till the destruc- 
tion of the world, but Jdnibavat, Alainda, and 
Dvivida* wdll die during the incarnation of Krsna. 
It is, therefore, probable that the class of heroes 
continuing to live and removed to a higher yjihere 
w’as originally more numerous than the verse al- 
luded to above would make us believe. 

Besides these never-dydng heroes there prohablj' 
w'ere a great nmny others who were believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of homage, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa- 
tion about them. On the evidence of modern folk- 
lore, we may saf(‘.ly reckon among them Blusma 
and the live Prindavas, especially Bhinia, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many jiarts of India. 

3. In modern India there is a third class of heroe.s 
— the departed saints and ascetics. There can be 
no doubt that there w'ere such in ancient India 
also ; but, being of local importance only, they did 
not find their way into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it were, by tlie great tps. Tho.se, how- 
ever, W’ho might be includeil in I, his (*las.s have liecn 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 

LiTKKATUBie. — The necessary refcriMices have been given In the 
article itself. It may be mentioned tiiat the subject has not been 
treated before. HERMANN JaCOBI. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian).— In 
the cxxnventional sense of the w’ord, the Iranians 
possessed many heroes of w’hom more or less 
legendary tales were told ; and several passages of 
the Avesta — notably Yasna ix., and Ya&ts v., xiii., 
xix. — record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vivahvant, Yima, Athwya, Thrita, Urvaxsaya, 
Keresaspa, Haosyauha, Thraetaona, Usan, Haos- 
ravali, I’usa, Baurva, J{lmas}>a, Asavazdah, Vis- 
taru, YOista, Vi.Haspa, Zairi-vairi, Unipi, KavAta, 
Aipivanhu, Usadhan, Arsan, I'isinah, Byarsan, 
anil Syavarsan ; and these heroic iigures, with 
others, recur throughout Pahlavi literature and in 
the t^ith-ndiiiah of Pirdausi. 

(Jf heroes in the technical sense, how’ever, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor- worship exist 
(see artt. Ancestor- worship and Cult op the 
Dead [Iranian] ; Pravashi). In all Zoroastrian 
literature the nearest approach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is YaU xiii. 17. 

’They, Ihe /ravasMs ot the righteous, give most help iu 
battle Aerce ; the fra va^f his ot the righteouM are most mighty, 
Spitama [Zarathustra], those of the first teachers of the faith, or 
those of men unborn, of the SaoSyants, the preparers [of the 
world for the final restoration] ; but the fravashis of other 
living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama Zarathuitra, 
than (those] of the dead.' 

Old Persian literature is silent on the subject of 
heroes, but in Greek references to the Persians we 
find what seem at first blush to be allusions to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Pergainum, on tlie river Scamander, Xerxes 

1 Quoted in Indian Antuniary, 1912, Supplement, p. 64, note. 

• Bdhtlingk-Roth, Skr. lPdrter6., St. Petersburg, 1866-76, s.ti. 
‘Cbirajivin.' 

s Mainda and Dvivida are also two demons killed by Krana 
and Baladeva. 
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' sacriiiced a thousand kine^ to Ilian Athene, and 
the magi poured libations to the heroes ’ 
pi fidyoi rciffi lipuffi ^x^cofro [Herod, vii. 43]). 
Furthermore, Xenophon makes Cyrus the Great 
offer prayer ' to the gods and heroes who occupy 
the Persian land’ {$p6it xal lipwn rots He/nrida yri¥ 
Kar^oi/crtir [Cyrop, II. i. 1 ; cl., however, the simple 
^foTj rots 'ilLiidLav yr)¥ Kar4xowi¥ immediately follow- 
ing])) *to the heroes who inhabit and protect the 
land of Media* {Ijpiaas yijs pU'ifropa.t nal 

KtidcfAdpas [ih. III. iii. 21]), to * the gods and heroes 
of Assyria* {ih, § 22), and * to the neroes who hold 
Syria* {ijpuKri rots Xvpla,¥ fx<^vpi. [i6. VIII. iii. 24]). 
Yet, side by side with Xenophon’s reference to 
*the gods and heroes who occupy the Persian 
land,* Herodotus (vii. 63) makes Xerxes pray simply 
‘ to the gods who guard the Persian land^ (rot<ri Biouri 
rcl UtpaLda yi)¥ XtXiyxaci), A. had, there* 

fore, good reason to declare {ZDMtf xix. [1865] 
66 f.) that the Greeks, in their references to the 
Persians, used ijpvet and 0«ol synonymously ; and 
in this connexion it is noteworthy that Strabo 
(d. 733) says that * the deeds of the gods and of 
the noblest men * {ipya d€Co¥ re Kal dpSpu>¥ rup 
dolmop) were imparted in the course of instruction, 
the omission of all allusion to heroes being at least 
curious if their cult was of any importance. 

There is, however, a possible identification of 
these * heroes ’ of Persia and of other countries, for 
the Greek accounts seem to be in general more 
accurate than is often supposed. It would appear 
that the * heroes * in question are none other than 
the fravashisj who not merely guarded the house, 
village, district, etc., but were also ‘for the pro- 
tection of the Aryan lands ’ {thrathrai airyandm 
dahyundm [Ya&t xiii. 43]), and, indeed, ‘of all 
lands * {vispandin dahyundm [*6. § 21 ; cf. Ycuina 
zxiii. 1]). It is possible that there may have been 
a hero-cult in ancient Iran at a very early period ; 
but, if there was, it had been merged in the 
worship of the fravashis before the date of our 
oldest records concerning the Iranian race ; and 
all traces of it, if it ever existed, have long since 
vanished. Louis H. Gray. 

HEROES AND HERO^GODS (Japanese).- 
The essential basis of Shinto was a primitive 
Naturism, from which Animism was gradually 
developed. Just as the ancient Japanese used to 
worship the forces of Nature, so they bowed before 
human powers. Out of the ^miration which they 
felt for certain visible and living men grew the 
more abstract worship of the same men after 
their death. The deification of heroes began, then, 
in the adoration of famous living men — a form of 
worship which constitutes a sort of transition 
between Naturism and Animism, and which is the 
tangible germ of all after-development. 

In order to understand this basis aright, we 
have only to remember that, in the conception of 
the Japanese, as, indeed, of many other peoples, a 
god is not, as he is to our modem ideas, a being 
immeasurably above and beyond humanity, but 
simply, as the word kami indicates, a ‘superior’ 
being. Between a powerful man and a god there 
is a difference only of degree, and a great man may 
easily become a minor god. W e find a confirmation 
of this, in historical umes, in the divine honours 
aid to the Emperor — an evident survival of a wider 
eification. 

Originally all men of note who were above the 
ordinary level seem to have been worshipped. The 
first objects of this adoration were the ancient 
chiefs or independent kings, of whom we are con- 
tinnally reminded, even iJter the triumph of 

> Th« Mcrlflos of » thowHuid kiao (together with s hundred 
ilelltone end ten ^ooiend eheep) hae e genuinely Inudsa ring ; 
of., for exemple. Folf v. tt, tf, etc., in. 8, 8, etc. 


Imperialism, by the 8th-oent. annals (see Kojiki, 
167 ff., 173, 185, 189, etc.). The Emperor himself 
is often r^uired, and consents, to worship local 
gods, who are the souls of ancient chiefs (t5. 179, 
215, etc.) ; and the honour thus paid to the shades 
of departed chiefs, like that given to Imperial 
ancestors, leads us to think that these chiefs must 
have been worshipped in their lifetime, lust as the 
Emperor himself was. Besides, mythology is full 
of aescriptions of wars between * gods,* who were, 
without doubt, human chiefs {ih, 167, 178, 260 f., 
264, etc.). The worship of the Emperor was only 
the synthesis of the cults of these local chiefs, just 
as the Imperial power finally united in its own 
person all the separate local powers which had 
formerly existed. 

The next in order are the sorcerers, who were 
originally, before the division of social work, often 
identified with the chiefs themselves ; thus, on the 
day of his accession to the throne, we find Jimmu, 
the first legendary Emperor, instructing one of hia 
followers in the magic formulae {Nihongit i. 133). 
These sorcerers, when they accomplished anythii^ 
which seemed particularly wonderful to theii 
neighbours, were naturally the object of an 
admiration which finally merg^ into worship, 
continuing at first during their lifetime, and, 
later, even after their death. Just as the adora- 
tion of powerful chiefs was an instinctive homage 
paid by weakness to superior force, so the worship 
of a * medicine-man,* famous for his miraculous 
gifts, is the natural homage paid by ignorance to 
superior intelligence. The Japanese gods are 
magicians (see Kojiki^ 83 ff., 149 ff., etc.), and it 
may readily be conceived how, on the other hand, 
magicians may easily turn into gods. Thus, even 
to-day, by a titular survival of these ancient 
beliefs, the high-priest of Kizuki, in Idzumo, is 
called iki-gami (‘ living god *). 

In the same connexion we must mention also the 
inventors of arts, the importers of useful articles, 
and all the great benefactors whose intelligence or 
skill arouses latitude and demands respect. In 
Shinto mythoTo^, we find first of all the worship 
of the group of illustrious gods, who, under the 
direction of Omohi-kane, the god of cunning, 
invented the principal arts, begmning with the art 
of the blacksmith, whom the primitive people were 
most willing to consider as a veritable mamcian 
{Koiiki, 63-^). Then come the gods Oho^uni- 
nushi, a powerful chief, and Sukuna-biko-na, a 
dwarf -wizard, who not only completed the material 
construction of the country, bepun by the Creator- 
Pair, but also taught men magic and medicine (see 
Nihongi, i. 59) ; then the great god Susa-no-wo, 
who had already gained fame, in a well-known 
myth, by delivering a young princess from the 
monster-serpent of Ko^i, which was about to 
devour her, and who also, with the help of his son 
Itakeru, the ‘deserving god* {imoshi no kami), 
created, by tearing and dispersing the hairs of his 
body, the cedars and camphor-trees for the con- 
struction of ships, the thuyas for the building of 
palaces, the podocarps for the manufacture of 
coffins, while at the same time he sowed and 
caused to grow all kinds of fruit for the nourish- 
ment of human beings (Nihongi, i. 68). Along 
with these gods appears another beneficent being, 
Mi-wi-nO'Kami, who sank wells in several parts of 
the country {Kqfiki, 88). 

All these gods, who were at the same time 
magicians and inventors, were without doubt 
originally real personages, whose fame was only 
increasea by legend. So. Sukuna-biko-na, the 
mysterious dwarf who is depicted as arriving on 
the orest of the waves in a tiny boat made out of a 
berry in the form of a long gourd, and dressed in 
the sldn of a bird, and who, aftmr having done 
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wonderful deeds, disappears by climbing up a stalk 
of millet, from which ne is carried away to another 
world, no doubt finds his prototype in the mira- 
oulous visit of some strange sorcerer (see Kojiki, 
103 ; Nihongi, i. 59 f.). Strangers, indeed, were 
often considered as beings of superior nature ; the 
god who imported plants, Itakeru, seems to have 
belonged to Korea (see Nihongi, i. 68), and here 
and there we find traces of the worship of other 
Korean ‘divinities* {Nihongi, i. 11, 169, 225, 378). 

Finally it may be said m a general way that, 
just as toe natives, crushed by the conquerors, are 
deified under the general name of ‘evil gods,* 
‘demons,* or ‘savage {Kojiki, 167, 178, etc.; 
Nihongi, L 198, 202 f., etc.), so the conquering 
race as a whole also invests itself with divinity, 
and, claiming descent from Heaven {Kojiid^ 
72, 112-135, etc. ; Nif^ngi, L 110 f., 128), proclaims 
itself as the only true race of gods. 

All these elements — the power of the political 
chiefs, the magic of the sorcerers, the skill of the 
inventors, the quarrels between tribes — inter- 
mingle and end in one central cult which is at 
once the result and the proof of its manifold origin. 
The Emperor, having become both the undisputed 
master and the high-priest of the nation {matsurir 
goto, ‘government,* comes from matsuri, ‘cult*), 
and being considered as the direct descendant of 
the most illustrious gods — from the goddess of the 
Sun downwards — ends by being the supreme 
personification of all the glories of the State. He 
IS regarded as the only ‘ incarnate god * {nra^hito- 
gamx, or ara-mikami {^Nihongi, ii. 198, 217, etc.]) ; 
ne believes himself to be so, and assumes this 
title in his own edicts {ib, ii. 210, 226 f., 359). 
Sometimes, even in his own lifetime, he has the 
funeral-mound erected, the immense misasagi, 
where he will continue to be worshipped after his 
death (id. i. 298 fif.; cf. ii. 178). So much is the 
Emperor considered all-powerful, that, in the 
ancient annals, the most famous heroes are always 
classed, like personages of secondary importance, 
under the name of the Emperor whose reign they 
have served to make famous. For example, in 
the Koiiki, the whole legend of Yamato-dake is 
entitled * Emperor Keikd,* in spite of the small 
part played by him, and the entire story of the 
Empress JingO, the legendary conqueror of Korea, 
is called ‘ Emperor Chuai,* although the exploits 
of the heroine begin exactly on the death of her 
hus^nd {Kojiki, 248-278, 283-298). 

Here we have a proof of the existence of a move- 
ment in the evolution of Janan^ hero-worship 
which tends to diminish little oy little the import- 
ance of individual famous men so as to increase the 
glory of the Emperor, in whose person all the tradi- 
tions are united. But at the same time there still 
exists, and that in a profoundly living form, the 
worship of true heroes — ancestors who have 
wrought mighty deeds, and great benefactors, the 
conquerors of the islands and the civilizers of the 
country, the monster-killers and inventors, all 
Uiose eminent men whose memory has been handed 
down by popular favour, and whose fame occupies 
an increasingly large place in the heart of new 
generations. 

As a typical example of these deified heroes, we 
may quote Yamato-dake, ‘ the Brave of Japw, the 

« XI This hero. 

chronology, lived 


most famous _ 

who, according to . . , x 

about A.D. 100, was the third son of the Emperor 
KeikO. The first of his exploits, while showmg 
his loyal respect for his father and sovereim, is 
sufficient to indicate the violent character of the 
mighty deeds which were to make his c^eer 
famoua He began by assassinating one of his 
elder brothers, who had omitted to appear at the 

* moming-and-evening-gzeat^aiigiist-repaste. The 


Emperor, angry at such negligence, had charged 
Yamato-dake, then a youth of sixteen, to recall 
his elder brother to a sense of his duties, and five 
days later, as there had been no appearance of the 
brother, he asked his youngest son if he had ful- 
filled his orders. Yamato-&,ke replied that he had 
not failed to do so, calmly adding an explanation 
of how he went about it : ‘ I grasped hold of him, 
and crushed him, and, pulling oil his branches [<,e. 
limbs], wrapi)ed them in matting and flung them 
away.* It may be imagined that the Emperor 
showed himself somewhat * alarmed at the velour 
and ferocity of his august child*s disposition.* He 
therefore sent him ofi" at once to the West, to fight 
against two warriors of the country of Kumaso, 
vmo were rebelling against the authority of the 
Emperor. The manner in which tlie young prince 
acquitted himself on this mission will be a 
siinicient example of the general character of 
these heroes of primitive Japan, with whom 
cunning occupies as large a place as courage. 

* On reaching the home of the Kumaso bravoes, His Augusb- 
nesa Wo-usu [the name given to Yamato-dake as a childj saw 
that near the house there was a three-fold belt of warriors, who 
had made a cave to dwell in. Hereupon they, noisily disouss- 
ing a rejoicing for the august cave [a house-warming], were 
getting food ready. So he sauntered about the neighbourhood, 
waiting for the day of the rejoicing. Then, when the day of 
the rejoicing came, having combed down after the manner of 
girls his august hair which was bound up, and having put on 
his aunt’s [Yamato-hime, the high-priestess of IteJ august 
upper garment and augfust skirt, he looked quite like a ;^oung 
girl, and, standing amidst the women [concubines], went inside 
the cave. Then the elder brother and the younger brother, 
the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight of the maiden, 
set her between them, and rejoiced exuberantly. So, when 
the feast was at its height, His Augustness Wo-usu, drawing 
the sabre from his bosom, and catching the elder bravo of 
Kumaso by the collar of his garment, thrust the sabre through 
bis chest, whereupon, alarmed at the sight, the younger bravo 
ran out But pursuing after and reaching him at the bottom 
of the steps of the cave, and catching him by the back, Prince 
Wo-usu thrust the sabre through his buttock. Then the 
Kumaso bravo spoke, saying : ** Do not move the sword ; I have 
something to say.” Then His Augustness Wo-usu respited him 
for a moment, holding him down as he lay prostrate. Here- 
upon the bravo said : ** Who is Thine Augustness? ” Then be 
said ; “lam the august child of Obo-tarashi-hiko-osbiro-wako 
(* the governing Lora, the prince perfect and great,’ primitive 
name of the Emperor KeikO], the Heavenly Sovereign who. 
dwelling in the palace of Hishiro at Makimuku, rules the Lana 
of the Eight Great Islands ; and my name is King Tamato-wo- 
g^na [*&e young man of Yamato,’ another name tor the 
prince]. Hearing that you two fellows, the Kumaso bravoea, 
were unsubmissive and disrespectful, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sent me with the command to take and slay you.” Then ffie 
Kumaso bravo said; “That must be true. There are no 
persons in the West so brave and strong as we two. Yet in the 
Land of Great Yamato there is a man braver than we two. 
Therefore will I offer thee an august name. From this time 
forward it is right that thou be pnused as the August Child [i.e. 
Prince] Yamato-dake [<.i. *Yamato-Brave,' the Bravest in 
Yamato].” As soon as be had finished saying this, the Prlnot 
ripped him up like a ripe melon, and slew him. So thence- 
forward he was praised by being called by the august name of 
His Augustness Yamato-dake.’ 

After this exploit, which reminds ns of Zens, in 
disj^ise, entering the dwelling of Lycaon, and then 
killing him and his sons in the midst of a feast, 
Yamato-dake triumphed, again by cunning, over 
another enemy, an Idzumo warrior. Yamato-dake, 
who was anuM with a trusty sabre, got bis enemy 
to fight against him with a wooden saore, which he 
had cunningly substituted for the weapon of hia 
adversary. That done, he returned to the capital, 
but very soon his father sent him off to do batUe 
in the East. He set out, and to protect hi™ 
against the dangers which awaited him, his aunt^ 
the high-priestess, gave him a weapon famous in 
Japanese mytholo^, the ‘ Herb-Qnelling-Sabx^* 
with an *augast bag,’ the use of which will be 
seen later on. 

* So then, when be reached the Land of Sagamn, the Bhior 
of the land lied, aaying: : “ In the middle of this moor is a great 
lagoon, and the Deity that dwells in the middle of the lagoon 
is a very violent Deity.” Hereupon Yamato-dake enters tito 
moor to eee the Deity. Then the Ruler of the land aet Sra te 
the moor. Bo, knowing that he had been deceived, he ope^ 
the mouth of the bag which his aunt, Her AugnslMM Yaiwatr 
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hime, had be«itowed upon him, and saw that inside of it there 
was a tin -Kiriker. Hereupon lie tirst mowed awa.\ ttu‘ licrbaj^re 
with his aii-fusi sword, took the tire-striker, and struok out 
Are, and, kindlirijr a counler-flre, inirnt the herbajfe fu»d drove 
back the other fir' , nid returned forth, and killed and destroyed 
all the rulers of that land, and forthwith set lire to and burnt 
them.’ 

Thi» legend, so often depicted by Japanese 
artists, is followed by another no less famous 
story : 

* When he thence penetrated on, and crossed the sea of 
Hashirl-inizu (Running- water], the Deity of tiiat crossing 
raised the waves, tossing the stiip so that it could not proceed 
across. Then Vamato-tiake’s impress (i.r. his consort], whose 
name was Her Augustness Princess Ototaciiiiiana [“Younger- 
orange"], said; “I will enter the sea instead of the August 
Ohild. The August Child must complet e the service on which 
he has been sent, and take back a report to the Heavenly 
Sovereign." When she was about to enter the sea, she spread 
eight thicknesses of sedge rugs, eight ilncknesses of skin rugs, 
and eight thicknesses of silk rugs on the top of the waves, and 
sat down on the top of ihem. Then the violent waves 
at once went down, and the august slap was able to proceed. 
Then the Empress sang, saying : “ A)> ! thou whom I enquired 
of, standing in the miilst of the flames of the Are burning on 
the little moor of Sagamu, where the true peak pierces 
(probably Mount Fuji].’* So seven days afterwards the Em- 
press’s august comb drifted on to the sca-beach, which comb 
was forthwith taken and placed in an august mausoleum which 
was made.’ 

The heroic devotion of his wife drew from the 
bereaved prince an exclamation of sorrow which 
for many centuries echoed througli the whole of 
Japanese poetry — where the name of Azuma, the 
traditional meaning of which is given below, still 
stands for Eastern Japan : 

*Wben, having thence penetrated on and subdued all the 
savage Yemishi (the ancestors of the Ainu, now confined to 
the island of Yeso, but formerly occupying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise pacified all the savage Deities of the 
mountains and rivers, he was returning up to the capital, he, 
on reaching the foot of the Ashigara Pass (leading to Mount 
Fuji], was eating his august provisions, when the Deity of the 
pass, transformed into a white deer, came and stood before 
him. Then forthwith, on his waiting and striking the deer with 
a scrap of wild chive [used, in Japanese magic, against evil 
spiritej, the deer was hit in the eye and struck dead. So, 
mounting to the top of the pass, he sighed three times and 
spoke, saying : “ Azuma ha ya t [oh 1 my wife t].** So that land 
is called by the name of Azuma.’ 

Yamato-dake, however, soon married another 
princess, with whom he left the sacred Sabre. 
Then he set out to make an unarmed attack npon 
‘a boar as big as a bull’ who was the god of 
Mount Ibuki (a mountain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of which di.'^anpeared 
in the earthquake of 1909). But this god led him 
astray into the mountain and caused heavy hail to 
fall on him, which paralyzed iiis limbs and finally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Yamato, 
in which he envied the young people who still 
danced in that land with their crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the clouds coming from 
his native land and mourned for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he finally 
died on the return journey, without having seen 
the capital again. Ills wives and children came 
to look for his body ; liut it was transformed into 
a large white chidori (plover), which flow away 
towards the sea. All liis relations * with sobbing 
song* followed the bird to the spot wliere it 
ali^ted, and there erected a tomb. ‘ Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, and 
flew away’ {Kojiki, 254-275). 

It is of importance to note that, in this curious 
ending to the legend of Yamato-dake, it is not 
only his soul, as we mi^ht imagine at first sight, 
but also his body, tliat is transformed into a fed 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version of the Nihongi, the Emperor had his son 
buried in one of these rock- tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tumulus, where great men were interred ; 
but Yamato-dake, in the form of a wliite bird, 
flew away towards Yamato. ‘The ministers ac- 
cordingly opened the coflin, and, looking in, saw 
that only the empty clothing remained, and that 


there was no corpse* (Nihongi^ L 210 f.). With 
Ibis narrative we may compare another, found 
in the JSihovgi (i. 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiratori-iio-misasagi, the ‘Tomb of the White 
Bird,’ erected to the memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white deer under the eyes of 
the terrifietl Km]>eror — a story which is easily 
enough ex'idainetl by the frequent presence of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
origin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
concerned, may easily be imagined : some one is 
mourning over a tomb ; suddenly, a bird (lies off, 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is escajiing. At the same time it may 
be conceived how such an illusion must have 
favoured the deilication of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most famous of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those jirimi- 
tive heroes, of which he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deified in 
their turn. For example, Sugaliara no Michizane, 
a famous statesman and man of letters of the 9th 
cent., was afterwards deified under the name of 
Tenjin Sama, and is still worshipped, esjiecially 
in a temple at KyOto, a.s the god of wisdom and 
caligrajdiy. But it is probable that, if the Chinese 
cult of Confucius had not here furnished a model, 
the Japanese would never have thought of attri- 
buting to this niini.ster of historical times the 
magic powers of action on Nature which were one 
of the causes of his deilication. It is then safer, 
if we wish to coniine ourselves to Shinto pure and 
simple, not to attach too much importance to those 
apotheoses which iollow the introduction of Chinese 
culture. 

Nevertheless, we must note that tlie normal 
deification of heroes, jiarticularly of warrior- 
heroes, continues through the whole cour.se of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
quite a number of personages were the object of 
a well-defined worship. While the obscure mass 
of the vulgar dead were regarded as dcscemling 
to the darkness of the under tvorld, certain heroes 
were considered as for ever haunting the land of 
the living, and some of them were even raised 
to the stars. In 1877, when the famous Saigo 
Takamori, tlie chief of the Satsurna insurgents, 
committed suiciilii nftcr a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination raised him to a place in the [ilanet 
Mars. 

Literaturk.— tr. B. H. Oharaberlaln, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1906; jSihongit tr. W. Q. Aston, London, IS'.HI. 

Alien KL Be VON. 

HEROES (Slavic). — The Slavs as well as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 

eriod of their past and of their prominent national 

eroes, but the heroic legends were develo] led in 
etiic songs only by some Slavic tribes. Heroic ej»ic 
throve mainly among the Kussians, Southern Slavs, 
and Little Kussians. 

I. Russians. — Russian heroic songs are called 
hyliny (derived from the w’ord byl = ‘ the past 
event *). They began to appear in the 10th- 12th 
centuries, and have been j)reserved — of course, in a 
form considerably altered — by oral tradition down 
to the present aay. They were originally com- 
posed by professional bards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen {bojari) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince’s 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
wandering minstrels {skomorochit^ jongleurs)^ who 
considerably modified the contents of the onginal 
songs, enlarged them with new motifs^ and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrels these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers (sAxmfsIi) took possossion of 
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them. In the northern rej^ons of Kiissia, especi- 
ally in the government of 'Olonetz, Arcliangelsk, 
and in Siberia, Russian national epic has preserved 
its full vigour and fresliness down to the jiresent 
time. Some of the popular singers are acquainted 
with about ‘2U songs, containing in all some aOOO 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re- 
mains of a rich epic reiiertory wliich was dillused, 
many years ago, in the districts of Kiel! and 
Novgorod. 

The first collertion of Russian epic bou^s wa« made by 
Richard James, :iii Oxford tfraduate, who l ais c to AIok ow in 
1619 with the Eiij;lusii embassy and had six (‘]*ic son^s wnUeii 
out for him. Tlie maiiuscn])l of Uieiu is kept iii Oxtmd, and 
was repriiiU'd several tmies in the iDlh eeoiury. 'ice first 
collection of Russian heroic sonj^'s was puhlislud in 1804; it 
contains those collected by Kiril Danilov in Sd)eria in the ISth 
century, other lar^e collections were yMihlwhed by Pavel 
Ribnikov (1 m; 1(»7, 4 vols.); Petr Kirejtihkij (ih(jU--74, 8 vols.y, 
Alexander (iilferditijf (1878) ; Tichoiiravov and V. Miller (1894); 
A. Markov (1901) ; and A. Grigorjev (1904-10, 8 vols.). 

RusHinn heroic epic has frc«]iieritly been the sub- 
ject of careful study. Among its first investiga- 
tors thoni ajipoaretl scholars {e.g. Buslajcv, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents ol the songs 
mythologically according to Grimm’s theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme was mythical, 
they saw in every hero a rejireseiitalive of pagan, 
espe<*iully solar, gods. Other scholars were in- 
llueiiced by Ken fey's theory oi tlie Indian origin of 
European oral tradition ; they derh ed the Russian 
heroic songs Iroin ()ri<‘7ital legends and songs, and 
explained them accordingly. Minute analysis led 
other schohirs to assume lliat iu the heroic songs 
various sulqects, both national and international, 
were developed; and the aim of their study was 
to discover separate strata in tlie.>e songs and to 
distinguish them as to their origin, place, and 
time. 

The chief representative of this comparative 
method was Alexander Vc'^elovskij, an excellent 
authority in the world’s litmatures ; he is the 
author of the signilic-ant j-ayiiig : ‘The national 
epos of every histoiicai nation is inevitably inter- 
national.’ Comjmiarive htudi<‘S did much to ex- 
plain the composition and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent times, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motives has been given 
up, and the main stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of tlie sorig^s and upon an in- 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. Tins is cer- 
tainly the only correct siandj)oiiit. On this ju'in- 
cij)le the songs have been studied by \ sevolod 
Miller, Ivan Zdanov, S. 8amhiiiago, A. Loboda, 
etc., who have already reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two princi]»al groups; (a) the 
cycle of Kieir, (i) tlie cycle of Novgorod. 

{a) The cycle of Kicff, —In tliis are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the ejiie i)riiice 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chief ligure among these berths 
was Jljci MurofnetZf by birth a peasant s son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pilgrims suc- 
ceeded in curing him and bestowed prodigious 
powers on him. Hja joined the court of the prince 
Vladimir in Kiel!*; on the way he defeated a great 
Tatar army and cajitured the robber Soloyej, who 
had his seat upon seven oaks grown together. In 
the service of Vladimir, Ilia performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
Ilja Murometz probably lived in the 12th cent, and 
became famous by his heroic deeds ; he is men- 
tioned also in Germanic sagas (in the 13th cent). 


Popular singers adorned him wdth all the qualities 
of an iiieal hero of Russia, and connected with him 
various mythologdcal and fabuIouK legends. 

Another promiiieiit hero of V’^ladiniir's suite was 
Dobrynja Nikitic, He rendered himself illustrious 
mainly by killing a terrible seven-heatled dragon 
which devastatetl the Russian couiitiy. 'I’lie well- 
known legendary motif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred *0 Dobrynja, ^ho lived in the 10th 
cent., and is called the uncle of the prince Vladimir. 

Alc&a J^opovic. is mentioned as a comrade of Do- 
hrynja. The songs particularly celebrate his Vic- 
toria's over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
nan.c is preserved the memory of the Khan of 
Polovci, Tugorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the Hth cent., and was killed in a 
combat. The historical Alesa Pojiovi^ w'as not 
born till about the beginning of the Rlth cent., hut 
the popular singers praised him as the real victor 
over 'j'ligorkaii. 

In the service of the prince Vladimir, Dunaj 
JvnnoviCf Suchuian^ Saur Vaniilovir, etc., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. Foreign heroes also 
would come to Kiell'to pay their compliments to 
the prince Vladimir and to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong : 
Ciirila Plenkoric.y boasting of luxury and rieJies, 
DJuk Stefanooic^ Solovej BiuHniirovic, and others. 

(i) 77te cycle of Novgorod dill'crs from that of Kiefi 
ill that the persons celebrated in these songs are 
not knights, but sons of rich merchants. The great 
Novgorod, an iiuportaul commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic league in the Pith cent., was famed for 
the luxury and wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wide-spread commerce. The city had a re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and the rich 
merchants. Quarrels occasionally arose between 
the two, which form topics of some of the songs. 
TJiere are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e.g. family di.s}>utes, love adventures, 
robberies of \>rides. The piiiieipal heroes are; 
Vasil ij ihislajcoic ; Sadko, a ricli merchant ; Stavr 
Godinovic ; Jium^ a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is fornujd by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legeiulary subjects. For 
examjile, the song about Jean (Judivovic is an ex- 
])ansiou of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wite; the songs on l^otyk Jvanuvic, and Kasjan 
]\1ichajluvu: have a similar subject. The song about 
Vanka^ a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
princess who will marry only the man who manages 
to hule from her, etc. 

I’lie Russian heroic songs are penetrated with 
those deep religious and moral ideas which char- 
acterize trie Russian people ; but in some cases 
the symbols used are still uiiexiilained. The re- 
nowned ligure of the Russian epic is Svjatugory a 
huge giant, whose head touchea the clouds, and 
who had such extraordinary strength that he could 
.set the whole world in motion. When crossing the 
steppe, he saw lying in front of him a little bag, 
filled with earth, and was about to lift it up ; but 
the hag was so heavy that Svjatogor broke throu^^h 
the ground and perished. As is explained in 
another variant ot this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By this poetic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 
beautifully illustrated. The songs about Voleh 
Svatoslavovic and Mikula Seljaninovic have also 
symbolical meaning. Voleh, the hero of the 
Vladimir group, well instructed in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed the ploughman, Mikula Sel- 
janinoviC, at work in a field, and conceived tlie 
notion of tearing his plough from the earth ; he tried 
to do 00 . but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seized the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the representative 
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of agriculture, triumphs over the knowledge and 
wisdom of the representative of military and 
princely power. 

The typical figure of Russian epic is Rja Muro- 
mete^ in whom the people have incorporated their 
ideal of a national hero, democrat, and altruist. 
Born in a peasant family, llja remained all his life 
a man of simple customs, upright character, and 
noble mind. Although first among the heroes as 
regards power and fortitude, he did not become 
roud of the glorv be had gained, and never 
oasted of his deeas. He considered it his first 
duty to protect the oppressed, and to fight for his 
creed, people, and country against the enemies 
who ravaged Russia. At the same time, he was 
pious, and fully trusted in the help of God. Deep 
moral meanings attach to the songs about the 
three expeditions he undertook before his death. 
Towards the end of his life, llja happened to en- 
counter a stone where three roads aivided. On 
the stone was written : * Who goes the first road 
will be killed ; who takes the second will marry ; 
who enters the third will become rich.* llja chose 
the first road, and, having come to some high 
mountains, he met with robbers, who tried to kill 
him. llja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree 
with such force that it split to pieces. The rob- 
bers, terribly afraid, fell from their horses. Then 
llja return^ again to the stone and set out along 
the second road. He came to a magnificent palace, 
where a beautiful queen lived. llja did not allow 
her beauty to seduce him, and put her in chains. 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen 
kept imprisoned in her palace, and distributed 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found 
in the palace. He returned once more to the 
stone and took the third road, where be found 
huge treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of 
this treasure he ordered churches and monasteries 
to be built, and did not take anything for himself. 
During the building, llja was carried over by the 
invisible power of an angel into the monastery of 
PeCersk, near Kieff, where he breathed out his 
soul. It is surely impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful apotheosis than that with which the 
Russians have celebrated their well-beloved popu- 
lar hero. 

2 . Southern Slavs. — Popular epic flourished 
richly among the Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, 
and Bulgarians). When, at the beginning of the 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap- 

g lared, they aroused genuine admiration in learned 
urope, owing to their variety as well as their 
cultivated poetic form. They differ from the 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which 
are more simple : each song usually contains only 
one epic motifs whereas the Russian poems are, as 
a rule, compositions made up of diflerent subjects, 
and represent a hmher and more artistic degree of 
epic evolution. The greatest merit in the collec- 
tion of the popular songs of the Southern Slavs is 
due to Vuk Stefanovid Karad 2 i<S ; his example was 
followed later by many other collectors. 

There is no certainty as to the age of the epic of 
the Southern Slavs. Some scholars place the be- 
ginning of these epic productions as far back as 
the 12 th and 13th centuries ; others fix on the 16th 
century. It is probable that the epic creative 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to 
develop until after the great historical revolutions 
in the second half of the 14th century. Its highest 
development is to be placed, therefore, in the 15th 
oentury. 

As amon^ the Russians, so among the Southern 
Slays, heroic songs were composed at first by pro- 
fessional bards, who were educated in special vocal 
l^ools. Afterwards they were taken up by popu- 
lar nngers, the ytwtori, so called after the musi^ 


instrument atusle (a sort of violin) on which they 
accompanied their songs. 

Historical events are the chief topics of the South 
Slavic epic ; very few nations have preserved the 
image of their past events in their national poetry 
BO vividly as the Serbs and Bulgarians. First of 
all, the songs celebrate certain monarohs of the 
NemanU family (1168-1371), who are praised for 
their pious disjxisition, which tliey often evinced 
by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
ill-fated battle on the field of Kosovo (1389), with 
which the Turkish supremacy began. The songs 
of this cycle describe partly single events in con- 
nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
who took part in the fight (MiloS Obilid, the Czar 
Lazar, Vuk Brankovid, the brothers Jugovid, etc.). 
It is curious that the defeat of Kosovo is related 
as a disaster predestined by God to the Serbian 
peoT)le. 

The most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
epic is Prince Marko (f 1394). Nearly a hundred 
songs about him are current, describing his life 
and heroic deeds, from his birth to his death. 
They contain very few historical reminiscences; 
popular singers have connected various Biblical, 
legendary, and fabulous motifs with him, and 
transformed him into a semi-mythical being. He 
was educated by mythical beings, vUe (fairies), 
who bestowed superhuman power on him. Marko 
makes use of this power for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa- 
sion, and administers stern justice. He hates vio- 
lence and loves liberty ; he sets prisoners free, and 
willingly helps the unhappy. He is at the same 
time pious, and undertakes the hardest battles for 
the Christian faith. When dying, he bec^ueaths 
one part of his gold to him who will bury him, the 
second for the embellishment of churches, and the 
third to the blind bards that they may sing his 
glory. 

Another cycle represents the historical events 
after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
between the Serbs and the Turks down to the 
complete enslavement of Servia in 1621. The 
chief heroes of this cycle are the Servian monarchs 
of the family of Brankovi6i, and the Kinas of 
Hungary who fought against the Turks. Under 
the cruel Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
of history and poetr}' among the Southern Slavs. 
They celebrateci not only subjects from the glori- 
ous past, but also contemporary events, especially 
the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt against the 
Turks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
of liberation of modem times. 

Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
the popular singers changed and adorned in various 
ways according to their imagination, there were 
included in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
many motifs, partly apocryphal (creation of the 
world), partly legendary (about incest, immolation 
of one’s own child), and partly fabulous (about the 
dead brother, immurement of people in buildings, 
the semnt-bridegroom, the unfaithful mother, 
etc.). Owing to this great variety of poetic moiifs, 
the epic of the Southern Slavs takes its place high 
above all similar epic products of other nations. 

The most notsble names in the Interoretutlon of the Sonth 
Slavic song! are Stojan Novakovi(i, F. Mtklosid, V. Jagli^ 
T. Maretid, M. Ohalanskij, and Asmua Soerenseo. 

3 . Little Russians. — The heroic songs of the 
Little Russians (Ukrajinci) are called dumy. They 
took their rise among the famous Cossacks, and 
their authors were professional minstrels, educated 
in vocal schools, the number of which was very 
considerable in Ukraine. The name of the present 
singers of the dumy is hohgari, from the mnsioal 
instrument kcbaa, similar to the gnitar. 
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Profmional singers used to follow the Cossacks 
on their expeditions, and give egression to their 
feelings in melancholy songs. They sing either 
the battles of the Cossacks with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the famous Chmelnicki, ataman 
of the Cossacks (in the 17th cent.), against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Cossacks, Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes- 
tic and family life are described in the dumv. The 
songs of the Little Russians are penetrated with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin- 
cere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds us some- 
what of the Psalms of the OT. 

The best interpreters of these songs ere Kostomaror, Anto* 
DOvi6, Pragomanov, ZiteckiJ, Franko, and Orln&enko. 

4. The Bohemians and the Poles have many 
heroic legends ; but these did not become subjects 
of epic poetry. They were noted, however, bv old 
chroniclers. The Bohemian legends deal with the 
ancestor Oecht who came with his suite from the 
trans-Carpathian regions and settled in Bohemia. 
Among the pagan Bohemian princes, Krok is men- 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. His youngest 
daughter, Lihuke^ a famous prophetess, chose for 
her nusliand Premysl Ordc (ploughman), founded 
Praha (Prague), and with her husband gave wise 
laws to the country. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda^ who reigned after his death, and ottered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
popular legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Piast ; as a reward for 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, his 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel ruler Pope/, who was devoured by mice. 
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HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit reference to the practice of hero- 
worship among Teutonic peoples occurs in the 
following passage from Jordanes {de Getarum 

Origins, 13) ; ^ , 

* proceres suos, quasi qui fortuna rincebant, non puros bonuneo, 
tad semi-deos, id est Anses, vooavere.* 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 166-173. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the Germanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heroic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
by Christian beliefs and practicea ^ An example of 
worship paid in the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs in Ynglinga Saga (41) ; 

*So she «.s. Hildigunns) took s silver bowl, and flUed it, wd 
went before King HJorvartJr and spoke: Hail to you all, 
ihflngs 1 This in memory of Hrdlfr Kraki. ^ 

Further reference to a similar custom is found m 
the Saga of HAkon the Good (Heimskringla, iv. 10) : 

*Men drank also a cup to their dead kinsmen who had been 
buried in bowes, and that wss called the cup of memory. 

An extreme case of the representation of a hero 
M a eupematural l^ing is that of Dietrich von 
Bern ; in this instance the hero becomes, not a 
god, hut a demon— a point of view due to eoclesias- 
UM hoetility towards the Anan king, and the 
•layer of the Pope. Hence he occurs in legend m 
the Wild Huntsman, and the connexion of bu 


name with places such os the Castle of Saint Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows him uiidei 
the aspect of a local, though hardly tutelary, hero 
(cf. Deutsche PredigUn, ed. K. Rotn, Leipzig, 1839, 

76; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologui\ Berlin, 1876-- 
8, vol. iii. oh. xxxvi.). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos. In Attic 
tradition — naturally unfavourable— this king is 
generally represented a.s * a tyrant . . . and violent, 
and an exactor of tribute’ (Strabo, x. 4. 8 [p. 
476]) ; while his sea-power, his connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the judges in 
Hades after his death, combine to endow him with 
a semi-supematural character. 

In later times, up to the 10th and 11th centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of bein^, 
apparently human, receiving divine honours. In 
Landndmahdk (pt. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grlmr, who ‘because of his popularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamban.’ By 
this name he is twice referred to elsewhere in the 
same work. Similarly in Flateyjarbdk {Olafs potga 
kins helga, ch. vi.) an account is given of Olair, 
brother of HalfdAn the Black, who after death is 
worshipped under the name of GeirstaffarAlfr, and 
receives sacrifices offered to ensure a plentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrifice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminbeent 
of the cult of the dead to which Burchard of 
Worms bears witness {Decreta, hk. xix, ch. v., *de 
Superstitione *) : ‘the offferings that in certain 
places are made at the tombs of the dead.’ An 
illustration of the virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
HalfdAn the Black {Heimskringla, ii. 9), where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.’ 
To avoid discord, the body was then divided into 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found in the deification of King Eric of 
Sweden, narrated by Kimhert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
efforts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9tu 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a message from the gods. They 
deplored the decay of their sacrifices, and offered 
an inducement to renewal of worship : 

* If you desire to have more gods, and we are not BuflSclent, 
then do we now, with unanimous decision, admit your former 
King Eric into our community, so that he henceforth is one of 
the gods.’ The people, therefore, * built a temple to King Eric, 
who had died long before, and began to offer to him vows and 
sacrifices as to a god.’ 

Reference is made to this by Adam of Bremen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26) : the Swedes 

’also worship gods made from men, to whom they ascribe 
immortality because of their mighty deeds, as it is recorded 
that they aid with King Eric in the Life of Saint Anskar.’ 
Deification was probably by no means uncommon, 
hot the circumstances m this case are somewhat 
unusual. 

Reference is frequently found to some super- 
natural beings who may at one time have been 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroic worship. The euhemeristic 
account of Frey in Ynqlinga Saga (4. 13, and 
joassim), and of his priest-icingship over the Swedes, 
if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes— the priest-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Members of the Swedish 
royal bouse claimed descent from Frey, and were 
I called Yngvi, from the god’s full name Yngvifreyr 
(Ynglinga Saga, 20) ; similarly Skjhldr appears as 
the eponymous ancestor of tne Danish Kings, the 
Skjdldungar or Soyldingas. The name Ynm eaa 
he traced in Tacitus (Germ. 2), who, hasmg his 
account on ancient native poems, states that the 
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races of the Germani trace their descent from the 
^o<i Tuisto and liis son Mannus ; from the latter 
‘ three sons, from whose names those who 
are nearest to the Ocean are called Ingaeuones 
[probably for Ingnaeones], the central trU)es 
lierminones, and th e rest Istaeuones. ’ These names 
occur again in Pliny (FIN iv. 28) as group-names of 
the Germani; while in the Frankish genealogy 
the descent of thirteen nations is traced to three 
brothers, Ermenus, Inguo, and Istio. From the 
reference to Ing in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person- 
ality, however mythical, and this is borne out by 
the conception of Frey in the Yrtglingn Saga, An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weather is to he traced in the identification of 
the object of reverence with the otfering, and in 
the idea of the elficacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Yn^Htnga Saga (18 and 47) King 
Ddnialdi and King Olafr are offered up by their 
sul^'ects to stay the famine and to ensure plenty. 

Turning now to women, we may possibly trace 
a human element in Thorgerb’r HolgahriitJr and 
Yrpa, her sister. In Njdla Saga (88), where 
Hrappr commits sacrilege in their temple, and in 
Jdimmkinga Saga (44), where Earl Hakon, their 
votary, sacrifices his son to them in order to gain 
victory, they are obviously goddesses ; but in Skdld- 
skaparmdl (45), as in Saxo (bk. iii.), Tliorgerffr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of Halogaland. 
The importance, among Germanic races, of women 
as prophetesses is attested by Strabo in his descrip- 
tion of the part played by ‘ holy prophetesses * in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (vii. 2. 3). Tacitus (Germ. 8) says : 

* They attribute to them aomo holy and prophetic power . . .; 
many others are venerated, not out of servility, or as if they 
were deifying mortals.* As examples, he reters to Aurinia 
(probably for AlbrunaJ and to Veleda, and a further account of 
the latter is found in his Historux (iv. 01, 05) : ‘ Veleda. a maiden 
of the tribe of the Jlruoteri, who possessed extensive dominion ; 
for by ancient usage the Germans attributed to many of Uieir 
women prophetic powers, and, as the sui>erstition grew in 
strength, even actual divinity. . . . She dwelt in a tower, and 
one of her relations conveyed, like the messenger of a divinity, 
the questions and answers,' i.«. in her intercourse with the 
Roman ambassadors. 

It is perhaps possible to regard the Germanic 
reverence for wonien, and the large part played by 
them in divination and sacrifice, as a parallel with 
the importance attached to the cult of the Matres. 
Tliougli this is considered to have been originally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Kosclier, s.v, * Matres ’), it was 
apparently common to Germany and Gaul. One 
aspect especially of the Matres^ whereby they are 
saluted as ‘ Matres cam(>estres,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (cf. M. Siebourg, ae Suleois Cain- 
peatribus Fatis, Bonn, 1886), may be compared with 
the account by Tacitus. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it were 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
(fie Temporam liatione^ 15) to the sacrifices on 
iM6draniktf id eat matrum nvctem^ on the one 
hand, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the disablot of the Scandinavians (cf. 
Ynglinga Saga^ 33), a link would be formed 
between the different phases of Germanic goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, if the diair may be identified 
in part with the Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, e.g. 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charao- 
teristics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in tBe Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date from Christian times or ore so largely 
overlaid with Christian thought as to render ft 
difticult to form a definite idea of any rules of con- 
duct governing their lives. As far as we can 


gather from the records, the chief virtues through- 
out the Heroic Ages seern to have been courage 
and generosity ; the combination of the two would 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of either 
suniccd to win fame, and thus to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses ; 

* Let him who cjan, win (or himself glory before he dies ; that 
is the best thing that can come to a knight in after times, when 
he is no more* (1387 ff.). 

The individual impatience of all restraint resulted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, but also for lesser wrongs; thus Egil re- 
venges himself on Aniidd for scanty hospitality, 
by insulting him and blinding him in one eye 
(Egila Saga SkaUngritnasonary 75). One virtue, 
however, does ajjpear clearly — personal loyalty and 
honourable devotion, as that of a retainer to his 
lord. It may be objected that tills w^is won and 
retained chiefly by gifts, but proof of its power 
is given even by foreign historians ; thus, when 
Folchere tPhnlcaris) dies, overpowered by the 
Franks, ‘upon his body his followers fell to a 
man ’ (Agatliias, i. 15). Treachery, infidelity, and 
canning were hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially in the interests of self. The 
tendeiK^y of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records ; but it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroic life 
and deeds which would naturally appear in history 
and song is one-sided, and omits far more than it 
records. 

LirBRATCRR.— No deflnito literature on the subject exists. 
Comi>ure the references quoted in the course of the article, and 
such general works as E. Mogk, in Paul, G-nmdrittt der germ. 
Philulngin'^, iii. (Strassburg, U)i)0); E. H. Meyer, GennanUehe 
Mytholo'jie.y Berlin, 1891 ; Chautepiede la Saussaye, Heliyion 
of tlie TeuionSy Boston, 1902. ]\i. E. SEATON. 

HESIOD. — For the Greeks of the 6th cent. B.C. 
Homer and Hesiod stood side by side as the two 
great poet masters : lloiuor the singer of war and 
adventure, Hesiod the inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom. Thus Aristophanes (FrogSy 1U30-36) puts 
into the mouth of /Escdiylus these words : 

'Consider from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
have been. Orpheus taught uh mystic nu-s and to refrain from 
murder; Mousaios taught us healing of diseases and oracles; 
Hesiotl taught ub the tilling of the earth, the seasons of crops, 
ploughing; and the divine Homer, wlience got he iionour and 
glor.v save from this, that he taught men good tilings — even 
marshalling of troops, deeds of valour, arming of men?* 

The contrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odic epic is concisely put in the words which, as 
Hesiou tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry (Thcog. 26 ff.): 

* Shepherds of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only 1 We know to sjjcak full many things that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also wlien we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell ‘true things ’is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

Tile locua clnasivM'i as to the poems attriliuted to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausauias, Deacriptivn of 
Greece^ lx. 31. 4 f. : 

‘The Bobotiane who dwell round Helicon record it as the 
traditional opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works’, and from that thev take away the Preface [i.e. I-IO], 
saying that the poem begins with the lines on the Strifes 
[i.«. llf.J. And they showed me a leaden tablet where the 
fountain (Hippocrene) is, for the most part, destroyarl by time, 
and on it Ih liiscribeil the Workg. But there is another and 
<tifferent opinion to the effect tliat Uesio<l <x>mpoBed a large 
number of epics, those on women, and the so-calied Great 
JBoiaiy and the Theogmiyy and a poem on the seer Melampus, 
and how Theseus descended into Hacles along with Peintiioos, 
the Advices to Ckeiron for the instniotion of Achilles, and all 
that is embraced by the Works and Days, These same people 
say also that Hesiod received Instruction in prophecy from the 
Acarnaniana And there exist prophetic verses which 1 myself 
have read, and Explanations of Portents,' 

Fragments of most of these poems have come 
down to us, and we possess in an approximately 
I complete form the Worka and Days, and the Theth 
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gonyj as well as the so-called Shield of Hera/Ues, 
whicli may be a fragment fi om the Eoiai. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
questions of date and authoiiticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod as contemporary 


void space; then Earth and Eros (Love). I’roiu 
Chaos sprang Kreboa and Night, and from Night 
ill union with Kreboa sjiraiig -/Ktlier and Day. 
Earth first bore Ouranos (Heaven), and the Moun- 
tains and the Sea (roriios). These she bore with- 


with Homer, and as author at least of the Works out wedlock. Then m union with Ouranos she 
and of the Theogony, Thus Herodotus (ii. 53) says : bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
* Whence each of the srofis came or whether they nil existed « of all her sons most terrible, who hated his 
forever, and what form particular ifods have, they [the (Sreoks] did valinnf drA * Nnw nq Aftch nf In « son m was horn 
not know until (so to sa.s) the other da>. For I cuusider that ^la-ntsiie. JNow, as eaef ot Ills sons was noril, 

Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred j-ears before my time, OurailOS hated them, and he would hide them 
and no more. And it was tliey who created the theojfony of every one in a Covert OX Earth, and allow them not 
the «reeks,and who jyave their names to me cods, and assi^xned Hse UT> into light.’ Thcil Earth fashioned a 


, ,, j 1 \ j to rise up into light. Ihcn hartli tahliioneU a 

to Un'in their honours and arts, and marked tie ;r fonns. And • i.i,, A i„ 4. + l 

the poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer ■ ® .idauiaiit, which her son Ivrunos cut 

were, in m.v opinion, later.’ oli ti.e privy parts of Ouranos and cost them into 

Without dogmatizing about ])articular lines, if the sea. Krunos in union with his sister Khea 
we assume that the bulk of the Works and Days became father of Zeus, Hera, Dcineter, Hestia, 
and of the Theugony belongs to about 800 B.C., we Hades, Poseidon. Now ‘ these did mighty Kronos 
shall probably lie suliicicutly near the mark. It swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
may be noted that in the (56411'.), Hesiod womb to his mother’s knees, that none otlier of 

says : ‘ When Zeus liath completed si.\ty days after the glorious sons of Ouranos should hold the 
the turning of tlie sun, then the star Arctnru.s, kingly honour among tiie iniiiiortals. For he 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first riseth learned from Earth and starry Ouranos that it was 
in his radiance at eventide’ i.e. the evening or fated him to be overcome by his own son, for all 
acronychal rising of Arctunis takes place sixty his strength, by the devising of niighty Zeus.* 
days after the inter solstice, which for lat. 38° Now, when Khea was about to bring forth Zeus, 
gives a date 9U0 li.C. Hut, as there was a tendency she asked counsel of Earth and Ouranos; and 


to give conventional dates for the rising of stars, they carried her to Lyktos in Crete, where ‘Zeus 
we cannot perliaps build too much on this. was born and brought up. But she wrapped a 

In considering the theology of Hesiod, it is well great stone in swaadlm|j clothes and gave it to 
to remember that we must not expect to find Kronos, who swallowed it for his son, and so was 
either the lucidity or the consistency which w'e induced to vomit forth first the stone and after- 
should require in a modern theologian. We shall ward his children whom he had swallowed.’ So 
expe(;t to find elements of quite dill'erent date and Zens came to be king of the immortals, 
of ouite dill'erent stages of spiritual advancement it Is sometimes said that the myth of Ouranos Is unknown to 
1.TT nu at recon- Homer. It is true that the myth docs not occur n hjs writr 


should require in a modern theologian. We shall ward his children whom he had swallowed. So 

expo(;t to find elements of quite dill'erent date and Zens came to be king of the immortals. 

of ouite dill'erent stages of spiritual advancement it Is sometimes said that the myth of Ouranos Is unknown to 

of Homer. It is true that the myth does not occur in h»8 writ- 

existiiig side by side, >^ith no attempt at recon- . ^ ^ ggg 

ciliation. As some great river carries to me sea vve have Mprepoi Ovpai/twi'wi^* lower than the sons of 

the gathered testimony of its long wandering from ouranos,’ ».«. lower than Kronos and the other Titans. It may 
th«>ricUlmgs,.rin«iuthelone^^^ be^oted 

It birth — ‘ in his high mountain cradle in Pamere 225;*^cf. .^Esch. Prom. 222), in Hesiod he iskinvlntht 

so the poet, using the materials of his nameless islands of the Blest (H'oriw, 109; cf. Pindar, 77 ff.). 


ciliation. As some great river carries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its long wandering from 
the trickling spring in the lonely glen which gave 
it birth — ‘ in his high mountain cradle in Pamere ’ — 
so the poet, using the materials of his nameless 
and uiiKnown predecessors, refining here, adding 
something there, creates at last the literary 
masterpiece whi(;h henceforth bears his name and 
his name only, though many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened brain, had con- 
tributed to the common end. We shall find in 
Hesiod only a fe^v traces of the conscious reflexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and purification 
of the ancient myths, which is so marked in Pindar 
and /Escliylus. Hence the rejiroach of Xenophanes 
of Coloplloii (c. 550 B.C.): ‘Homer and Hesiod 
ascribed to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproach — to steal, and to com- 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another. But 


Islands of the Blest (H'orlw, 109 ; cf. Pindar, 01. ii. 77 ft.). 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
the gods, omnipotent and omniscient. But, just 
as Homer apparently did not feel it to be incon- 
sistent with umiiiscience that he should be de- 
ceived by Hera {II. xiv.), so Hesiod {Woi'ks, 48 If.) 
represents him as deceived hy Prometheus. There 
is, indeed, a hint of rcllcxion in Theog. 534 ff., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he says that 
Zeus was not really deceived, but only pretended 
to be ; ‘ Zeus, who Knoweth counsels imperishable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.* 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are said to be sprung from one stock {Works, 

! 108 : ‘ from one stock spring gods and mortal men * ; 


men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long ^f. Find. Nem. vi. 111. : ‘One is the race of men, 

> % . .1 1 11 1 I .1 p i_ 1 ... ..A ...M 


after they have intellectually and morally re- 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 


one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
lioth have breath. But we are sundered by al- 


of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we together diverse iiowers, so that man is naught, 
judge him not by his lowest but by his highest. w hile the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi- 
The purpose of the r/ieo( 7 ow?/ is to give a system- tation for ever’). But mankind is the direct 

atic account of the genealogy of the gods ; cf. creation of the gods. 

Theoa 104 fl* ■ The Hesiodic conception of the history of man 

‘Ha'in daughters of Zeus, and grant delectable song. Sing the Hebrew, that of a fall from a primitive 

▼etheholy race of the deathless gwis which ^ ^ ^ j sinlessness and happiness into a state of 

kht‘ bin and mUe^. He«iod’b mist detailed account U 
declara ye how in the beginning Gods and Barth ^” 0 the story of the Five Kaces of men ( B orks, 109-201), 
being, and Rivers and the infinite Sea with (1) Pirst the gods created a Golden race of men. 

This' was while*’Kronos w«« still king in heaven, 
div 1 ^^^ how they Apportioned their honours ; The men of the Golden race knew neither boil nor 

yea, and bow at the first they possessed them of manyfdded q^he earth of its own accord gave them 

oiyinpoa. These things, even from the beginni^^ecia^ abundant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew 

^ old. but dmd as if overcome by sleep. But this 

But it includes also some eases of the union of race passed awny-we are not told how or why— 

Bods with mortal mothers (940 IT.), and (9G5 to end) and now they are, 

goas Wlin moriai 1 V . ^ aovisiiiR ot miprhty Zeu«, splrlU (damon..) ol good 

a somewhat more detaiiea accouui/ U 1 ^ earth, guardians of mortal men ; who watch over 

ffoxldess mothers with mortal sires. dooms and the sinful werks of men, faring everywhere ovei 

Tn lirrtfui outline the order of creation in ttie ^arth, cloked in mist, givers of wealth. Even this kingl} 

privilege is theirs.' 


In broad outline the ' 
Theogemy is as follows. 


First came Chaos, i.e. 
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(2) Next the gods created * a far inferior race, a 
race of Silver, nowise like to the Golden race in 
body or in mind.’ These had a long childhood, but 
a short life after they grew up. 

* For a hundred years the child prew up by hU grood mother’s 
side, playing in utter childiehneae in his home. But when he 
grew to manhood and came to the full measure of age, for but 
a brief space they lived and in sorrow, by reason of their foolish- 
eees. For they could not refrain from sinning the one against 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, nor 
do sacrifloe on the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, os is the 
manner of men wheresoever they dwelL’ 

So Zeus *hid them,* being wroth because they 
did not mve honour to the blessed gods. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and *are called the 
blessed dead : of lower rank [i.e. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet they too have their 
honour.* 

(3) Next Zeus created a third race— a race of 
Bronze, sprung from the Ash-tree nymphs, or 
Meliai. The men of the third race were fierce and 
warlike, strong of arm and of heart. Tliey did not 
eat bread (i.e,, apparently, they lived on flesh). 
*Of bronze was tlieir armour, of bronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Black iron 
was not yet.* Tliis race perished by tlieir own 
hands anu ‘ went down to the dark house of chill 
Hades, nameless.* 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth race, ‘a juster 

race and a better, a godlike race of hero men who 
are called demi-gods (diudpuv Oeiov y^vos, ot 

KaXiovrai iifiLBeoi), the earlier race upon the bounte- 
ous earth* (i.e. the race which immediately pre- 
ceded the present). This race is tlie men of the 
Heroic Age, who perished at Thebes and at Troy. 
These are now in the Islands of the Blest : 

* Zeus the Father, the Son of Kronos, gave them a life and an 
abode apart from men, and established them at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods : among them Kronos is 
king. And they, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell in the 
Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying Oke<anos : happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous earth beareth honeysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year.’ 

(6) Then followed the fifth race (i.e. the present 
race), which ‘is verily a race of Iron,* and Hesiod 
expresses the wish that he had * either died before 
or been bom afterwards.* It is destined to become 
progressively more wicked : 

* Father shall not be like to his children, nor the children 
like to the father ; nor ^eat to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
brother to brother shall be dear as aforetime ; and they shall 
give no honour to their swiftly ageing parents, and sliail chi<le 
them with words of bitter speech, sinful men, knowing not the 
fear of the gods. These will not return to their aged parents 
the price ot their nurture ; but might shall be right, and one 
shall sack the other’s city. Neither shall there be any respect 
of the oath-abiding or of the just or of the good ; rather they 
shall honour the doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right 
shall lie in might of hand, and Reverence shall be no more ; the 
bad shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath. Envy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, 
of hatef\il countenance, shall follow all men to their sorrow. Then 
shall Reveretice and Awe veil their fair bodies in white robes 
and depart from the wide-wayed earth unto Olympos to Join 
the company of the Immortals, forsaking men ; bi t for men 
that die shall remain but miserable woes ; and against evil there 
ehali be no avail.* 

The end of this race — * for whom also good shall 
be mingled with evil* — is foretold in the curious 
words ; ‘ This race also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy when they shall be hoary -templed at their 
birth.* The expression becomes quite intelligible 
if we remember what was said or tlie Golden and 
Silver races. The men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. They remained * unchanged in hand 
and foot°until they ‘died as if overcome by sleep,* 
The men of the Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred years. The iaea is that childhood 
becomes progressively shorter until finally men are 
grey-haired at birth ; this shall be the sign of the 
end. It is interesting to compare the myth in 
Plato’s (268 E-274 E ; see J. Adam, Flato'% 

Bep., London, 1902, Appendix to bk. viii, vol. ii. 
295 ff.). Ridgeway’s notion (Early Age of Greece, 
Cambridge, 1901, i. 628), that it is *^me sort of 


oracular utterance referring to fair-haired invaders 
of some Teutonic stock,* is entirely fanciful.^ 

In this account of the fall of man no reason it 
given for the fall. But in Works, 90flF,, and TAso- 
gony, 535 ff., we have another account of the history 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Races, ascribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogtm/y 
(I.e.) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Sikyon), Prometheus 
*cut up a mighty ox and set it before them, deceiving the mind 
of Zeus. For he set for them the flesh and the inmeats with 
rich fat upon a hide, and covered them with an ox paunch: 
but for Zeus he set the white bones, arraying them craftily, and 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Oods 
and men spake unto him : ** Son of lapetos, most notable of all 

g rinoes, how unfairly, O fond 1 hast thou divided the portions 1 ** 
0 spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him in turn Prometheus of crooked coun- 
sels, smiling quietly, but forgetting not his crafty guile : “Zeus, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por- 
tions choose whichever thy soul within thy breast biddeth 
thee.” So spake he with crafty intent. But Zeus, who knoweth 
counsels imperishable, knew and failed not to remark the guile ; 
and in his heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
were destined to be fulfilled. With both his hands be lifted op 
the white fat. And he was angered in his heart, and wrath 
came about hie eoul when he beheld the white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile. And thenceforth do the tribes of 
men on earth burn white bones to tbs immortals upon fragrant 
altars. Then, heavily moved, Zeus the Cloud-Oatherer spake 
unto him : “ Son of lapetos, who knowest counsels beyond all 
others, O fond ! thou hast not yet forgotten thy crafty' guile.** 
So in anger spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable. 
And thenceforward, remembering evermore that guile, he gave 
not the might of blazing fire to wretched mortals who dwell 
upon the earth. But the good son of lapetos deceived him and 
stole the far-seen gleam of unwearied fire in a hollow fennel- 
stalk, and stung to the depths the heart of Zeus who thundereth 
on high, and angered his heart when he beheld among men the 
far-shining gleam of fire. And straightway he devised evil for 
men.’ 

Hesiod goes on to tell how, to punish men, Zens 
made llephaistos fashion woman of earth, and 
(590 ff. ) we have a tirade upon the sins of woman ; 
but the Theogony gives no hint of any definite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman. In the 
Works he is somewhat more explicit. He first 
tells how 

‘ Zeus in his anger hid the bread of life, for that Prometheus 
of crooked counsels had deceived him. Wherefore Zeus devised 
sorrow for men, and hid lire. But the good son of lapetos 
stole it again for men from Zeus the Counsellor in a hollow 
fennel-stalk, what time the Hurler of the Thunder knew 
not.* To punish men, wc are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion the first woman (47 ff.). Then Hesiod proceeds to 
say (OU ff.) : ’ For of old the tribes of ni(>n lived on the earth 
apart from evil and grievous toil and sore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men. P’or In the day of evil men speedily 
wax old. But the woman took off the great lid of the Jar with 
her bands and made a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men. Only Hope abode wdthin in her unbreakable 
chamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth. For ere 
she could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeus the 
I^rd of the Aegis, the Gatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth Is 
full of evil, and the sea is full. By night and by day come 
diseases of their own motion, bringing evil unto mortal men, 
silently, since Zeus the Counsellor hath taken away their voice. 
So surely may none escape the will of Zeus.* 

Heslud continues (80 If.): ‘and he named this 
woman Pandora, for that all the dwellers in 
Olympos had bestowed on her a gift.* It seems 
that the truth is rather that Panaora is only an- 
other name for Ge, ‘ Earth,* as the giver of all 
things. Hesiod’s account seems to imply that the 
contents of the jar were evils ; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difliculty about the inclusion of Hope (’EXx-ft). 
A comparison with Aischylus (Prom. 248if.)-~ 
Prom. * I made men cease to foresee their doom.* 
Cho. ‘What cure didst thou find for this disease?* 
Prom. ‘ I planted in men blind hopes (m^XAf 
iXirldas) * — suggests that Airlj may mean ‘ anticipa- 
tion of the future,* so that iXirls might itself be 
reckoned an evil. Bnt the matter cannot be dis- 
llt tbould be noted that the epithets * golden,’ * silver,* 
* bronze * have no other meaning than merely to indicate pro- 
gressive degeneration. They do not mean either *maile of 
gold, eta,* or ‘working with gold, etc.' 
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onsBed here (see Hops [Greek and Romani). (For 
the Pandora myth, see J. £. Harrison, JH8 xx. 
[1900] 99 ff.) 

The cardinal yirtueB in Hesiod are Industry and 
Justice. 

*Work is no reprotoh, Idleness Is s reproach* (ITori;#. 8tl). 

* Work. Perses, that hunger may abhor thee, and that Demeter 
mav love thee and fill thy barn with livelihood ’ (299 ff.). ' The 
gods are angrv with the man who lives in idleness, like the 
drones which devour the labour of the bees' (303 ff. ; cf. 808 ff.). 

* Whatever your fortune be. to work is best * (S14). 

The praise of Justice runs through the whole of 
the Worki and Days, e.g, ; 

*The other way is better, the way of Just'oe. Justice in the 
end is better than violence, and the fool learns it by suffering.* 
Horkos attends to punish crooked Judgments (21611.). ‘The 
Immortals are nigh among men and remark them that with 
crooked Judgment oppress one another, taking no heed of the 
anger of the gods. Yea. thrice ten thousand Immortals are 
there on the bounteous earth who keep watch over mortal 
men ; who watch over Judgments and froward works ; clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth. Also, there is the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship* 
ful among the gods wlio hold Olympos. And whenever one 
injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zeus the f'ather, the son of Kronos, and telleth of the un- 
righteous mind of men, till the people pay for the folly of their 
rulers, who with ill thoughts wrest aside Judgment, declaring 
falsely ’ (240 £[.> 

Injustice is punished in this world by all manner 
of evil— barren wife, poverty, disaster by land and 
by sea (242 ff.). On the other hand, those who do 
justice prosper ; 

* Peace is in their land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war for them. Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight Judgments, but they do 
their work in gladness. For them earth hearcth much liveli- 
hood, and on the hills the oak’s top beareth for them acorns, 
the oak’s midst bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool ; 
their wives bear children like unto their parents ; they flourish 
with good things continually, neither go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth beareth fruit for them’ (2'28ff.). 

Hesiod is confident that justice is better in the 

end : 

'Now may neither I nor son of mine be Just among men. 
For it is an ill thing to be Just, if the unjust shall have the 
greater Justice. Ilowbeit, lliis I deem not that Zeus, the Hurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to pass ’ (270 ff.). 

Justice, indeed, is the great distinguishing mark 
between man and the lower animals : 

'This law hath the Son of Kronos appointed, that fishes and 
wild beasts atid the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no justice among them. But to men he hath given 
Justice, which is far the best’ (276 ff.). 

The sins of the fathers are visited on the children, 
but the children of the just are better in the after 
days (284 ff. ; cf. .d^sch. Ag. 75811’.). 

Specific prohibitions enjoined by Hesiod are: 
Thou shalt not commit adultery (328). Thou 
shalt not wrong the suppliant or the stranger 
(327). Thou shalt not wrong the orphan (330). 
Thou shalt not revile thy aged parent (331) ; Zeus 
is wroth with one who does so, and for his un- 
righteousness lays upon him in the end a heavy 
recompense. Thou shalt not steal (355). Thou 
shalt not bear false witness (709). 

Among specifically religious precepts the duty of 
worshipping the gods is insisted on : ^ 

* According to thy power do sacrifice to the deathless gods in 
holy wise and purely, and burn splendui thigh pieces ; at other 
times propitiate them with libations and incense, both when 
thou goest to bed and when the sacred light comes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee ; that thou 
mayest buy another’s estate, not another thine ’ (838 ff.). 

In particular, ceremonial purity is emphasized ; 
libations are not to be made to the gods with un- 
washed hands (724 tf. ; ef. Horn. II. vi. 266 ff.). 
Certain necessary functions are to be performed 
discreetly even by night; ‘for the nights too be- 

I J. E. Harrison, Tkemis, 96 ff., writes of Hesiod that 'when 
It came to real definition of his duties, these (luties are, not to 
glorify Athena or to offer burnt sacrifice to Zeus, they are not 
prayer or praise or sacrifice in any form, but simply the observ- 
anoe of sanctities, attentions, positive and negative.’ For this 
there seems no ground. Miss Harrison’s treatment of Hesiod’s 
birds is equally ill-founded. She assumes that for Hesiod the 
bird is a prophet of the weather, and on her tlieory the bird is 
a * maker of the weather.’ Hesiod nowhere speaks of the bird 
ae a prophet. He simply says that when a particular bird arrivee 
—crane, onokoo, swaUow— certain thinge are to be done. 


long to the blessed gods’ (727 ff.). The nails of 
the hand should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (742 ff.). Sexual uncleanness is recognized 
(733 ff.). 

There is not space here to speak of the various 
precepts of traditional lore of a pra^itical kind to 
be found in Hesiod ; of the things which it is un- 
lucky to do ; of the days which are lucky or un- 
lucky, either altogether or partly and for specific 
works (76J*-828). 

The most striking thing about the Hesiodio 
teaching is that here, as in the Hebrew ‘ Wisdom,’ 
there is no (j;ue.stion of a life after death. It is in 
this life that the just man finds his reward. It 
is in this life that the unjust meets his punish- 
ment. Good and bad alike, without distinction, 
go down to Hades — as far beneath the earth as the 
heaven is above the earth — and there is no distinc- 
tion of fortune for the dead. 

Death ‘ hath a heart of iron, and brazen and pitfiera is the 
soul within hie breast. Whomsoever among men he once hath 
seized, he keepeth ; and he is hated even of the deathless gods. 
There in front stand the echoing halls of the god of the under 
world, of strong Hades and dread Persephone. And a dread 
dog keepeth watch before them ; pitiless is he and hath an evil 
guile. On them who enter he fawneth with his tail and with 
both his ears ; but to come forth again he alloweth none, but 
keepeth watch and devoureth whomsoever he catcheth coming 
forth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone ’ 
(Theog. 764 ff. ; cf. Cbrserith). 

There is a hint of the doctrine of atonement in 
Theog. 783 ff., where we are told that, if any of the 
gods swears falsely, 

'he lieth breathless till a year be fulfilled. And he never 
drawelh nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless and 
speechless he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor covereih 
him. But when he hath fulfilled his disease for a great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaiteth him, and 
for nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never nouieth to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
years ; but in the tenth year he entereth again the assembliee 
of the immortals who hold the halls of Olympos.’ 

But Htioli atonement is made by the gods. There 
is no hint of any such thing for mortal men. 

Litkraturr.— H fstod, ed. D. J. van Lennep, Amsterdam, 
1847 ff. ; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912 ; J. Adam, 
The Jieliffious Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 190S ; A. W, 
Malr, Hesiod (Translation and Appendices), Oxford, 1908 ; 
E. K. Rand, Amer. Joum. of PhUol. xxxii. 11911], 131-166; 
A. Reach, in Pauly-Wissowa, viii, [19131 1167-1240. 

A. W. Maie. 

HIERODOULOI (Grieco-Romau), — In classi- 
cal aiitkiuity this term designated certain temple 
miiiistrants who w'ere below the rank of priests, 
and usually, if not invariably, of servile status ; 
but how far it was, or ought to be, ajiplied to all 
temple slaves, and even to certain tree persons 
wdio gave voluntary service, is very doubtful. E. 
Curtius [Anec. Deiph., Berlin, 1843, p. 16 ff.) led 
the way in giving it a very wide apidication, in- 
clusive even of slaves manumitted oy dedication 
or sale to a god, and he has been generally fol- 
lowed (cf., e.g., Dareniberg-Saglio, s.v.). But the 
rarity of the occurrence of the term itself in 
Greek authors and inscriptions; the distinction 
sometimes implied in our authorities betw'een 
hierodouloi and certain other miiiistraiits, e.g, 
temple-sweepers (vewK6poi) ; and the peculiar nature 
of the cults m connexion with which the terra does 
actually occur— these considerations suggest that 
hicrodovloi were an extraordinary class, liot found 
in all temples or cults, and not to be confounded 
with the mass of sacred slaves. 

The term itself has not been found in any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses it of ministraiits in the temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (535, 559), of Zeus at 
Yenasa in Morimeiie (537), and of Men Pharnaces 
at Cabeira-Sebaste. These shrines are all Cappa- 
docian. He uses it also in connexion with twre 
temples of Aphrodite— one at Eryx in Sicily (272), 
and the other at Corinth (378). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with the cult of the Syrian 
goddess at Hierapolis ; and its only other occur- 
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rciK-es in literature seem to be where Philo employs 
.t of Jewish ministrants (ii. p. 420) — probably a 
use of translation — and where Plutarch 
Amator, 21) speaks rhetorically of the power of 
i<)vc over great meUt who Kaddirtp Up6dov\oi Sia- 

T(-\oO(n. 

As for inscriptions, we have a cippus from an 
unknown Cyclad isle, recording the death of a 
hUrodouloSj a dedication to Hermes by one Askle- 
f)iades UpbiovXoi at Psclchis in Nubia, and an- 
other at Rome (in the time of Marcus Aurelius) 
to Zens Helios by one who describes himself as 
lepddovXos wdcrfs lepodovXclas. At Ostia a PcuKopos 
of Serapis dedicates to the UpodovXeLa ; and at 
Smyrna, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, we hear of a Stoa vp6s rrjv 
otKrfiriy tC>v UpohovXtav koX rhv $€bv deparevopTiau {CIG 
2327, 5082; CIG, Ital. and Sic. Ju24, 914; CIG 
6000; Dittcnberger, Lei})zig, 1898, p. 583). 

Atea<dj of the two Comanas, according to Stralx), 
there were about 6000 /ticroofou/o/ ; at the southern 
they forme<l the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they were at the disposition of the 
higli priest for every kind of service, but might nut 
be sold. In both cases tliey were of both scxe.s. 
At Venasa there were 3000, and they formed a 
KaroLKla,. At Cabeira they were numerous, and 
tilled the sacred soil. At Kryx and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
the service of the goddess. At the first shrine they 
had been nninerous, but in Strabo’s time the nrac- 
th^e of dedicating them had largely declined ; at 
the second there were above 1000, famous among 
.seafaring men for their beauty and greed. It was 
to these women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
scholinn of which we have a beautiful fragment 
(87) ; Imt he did not call them UpoSovXoi. 

At Eryx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
ie/)o5oiAot were nothing but female prostitutes, who 
gave all, or a share of, their gains to tlie temple. 
At Comana Pont., Strabo (p. 559) evidently means 
us to understand that a part of the l€p6dovXoi were 
ineduded in the vXrjOos ywaiKWP ipya^ofi4i/o)P dirb toO 
cibpLaros, who made the place a * little Corinth.’ But 
at (kjiiiana Capp., Venasa, and Cabeira we are not 
explicitly informed that the UpSdovXoi did anything 
but cultivate the temple lands. At the first shrine 
they were distinguished from a class of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, Oeotpoprrroi, who took 
part in the Oeo^opia, mentioned also at Comana 
Font., and are credibly 8upj)Osed by Ramsay {Cities 
and Bishoprics of P/irygia, i. [Oxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con- 
dition. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
term hierodouloi, in all the instances so far dis- 
cussed, means serfs, whose bodies were absolutely 
at the god’s service and the priests* discretion, 
to be used either for purposes of labour or prosti- 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on tlie whole, they represent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Hellas, 
whatever its sacrosanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used in popular or ofiicial 
jiarlance ? Philo (^.c. ) couples vcw/c^poi Kal lepodovXoi, 
but it would not be safe to say that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
I’eujKopot of the Ostian inscription was included in 
the {fp»5ou\cltt to which he dedicates. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to di.stiuguish 
Up68ox>\oi from mere Bepdiropres ; and the UpoSovXoi 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
pnncl of his condition and to magnify his office — 
itpobovXof rdarji UpodovXelas, If other tein}>!e minis- 
trants are to be includcjd popularly under the term, 
it should only be temple slaves, such as, e.y., the 
cU^ai of Zeus at Olympia (Strabo, p. 632), the SoeXot 


of Asclepius Arohagetas on Parnassus (Pausan. 
p. 879), and such captives as the Phesnisste of 
Euripides, or the psuKopoi and ^dsopot. mentioned 
by Herodotus. 

The term cannot have included free men and 
wonien who offered their services to the ^od for 
life or for a time, such as the Armenian ladies who 
prostituted themselves in Aeilisene, or the OepdvpaL 
of Apollo {Horn. Hym. Apoll. Del. 157). Even 
such a case as that of Ion in Euripides’ drama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a foundling, he 
can say Upbv t 6 <ru>pLa t<p deep 8ldu>fi ^x^**'* bis 
service was voluntary like that of all whom he 
calls ^ol(iov d^pair€f (Eur. /on, 1284, 109). More 
clearly akin, probably, to the Eastern hierodouloi 
were certain cuUivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Venerei of Eiyx and the Martiales 
of Larinum (Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 20, § 60, ii. 5. 54, § 141, 
pro Chientioy xv. § 43). 

It is true that such a class as the UpSSovXoi was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or inscriptions ; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only in a very few 
localities do we actually hear of lcp65oi'Xot, and even 
in these not till a period at which Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile ministrants not identical with the 
usual temple slave.s of Greece or lUily. Tlieir con- 
dition anti their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil ; and we must infer 
that the nature of their servility, both as culti- 
vators and as prostitutes, was such as w'as less 
congenial to tlie West than to the Kast.^ 

If we are right, then there is no further question 
of the manumission of slaves by sale, real or ficti- 
tious, to a god being a preliminary to the state of 
IfpodovXda^ although it may very well have letl to 
their becoming in many cases ordinary temple 
servitors, or even Upol.’^ That a slave could be 
dedicated to actual service in a temple is proved 
by a curious inscription of Lebadea,* wlierein a 
son, acting under his father’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating him to Zeus Basileus and Tro- 
phonius, stating that his duty will be X€i,T(ijpyip.€P 
ip TTjs doslrjs Tu)p Bidtp, but only after he shall have 
rendered ten years* more service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un- 
doubtedly not the rule. In the vast majority of 
cases the slave had no further obligations after 
being thus manumitted — e.g. at Delphi, where the 
god’s payment really came out of the slave’s own 
pocket. Probably local usage varied. Some 
temples had need of a large number of slave at- 
tendants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them ; others had not the 
same needs, or were poorer. In any case, as it 
happens, we are unable to say that this custom 
of sacred manumission and the institution of Upo- 
dovX€la, expressly so called, co-existed at any one 
shrine. 

LiTBBiTvas.— This Is given in the article. 

D, G. IIOOARTH. 

HIERODOULOI (Semitic and Egyptian).— 
The term, which signifies simply * sacrea servants,* 
is employed by scholars to designate religious 
officials whose functions included sexual rites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
con<!eming -which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, as is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hierodouloi is much more abundant than for male. 

I C5f . Ramsay, CU. and BUh. 1. U7 : ‘ It is probable that the 
Aicroi represent, the hurodouloi, as the institution wm modified 
by tite ilevflopment of western civilisation in Asia Minor.' 

* So Hicks, in Ane. Or. In»er, Brit. Mvs.. lx)ndon, 1874-90, ill. 
8, p. 80. Hanisay expresses doubts (I.c.). See art, IIiukoi. 

• HectieU inaor. jar, greequet, Paris, 1888r>i904, 8ud ser., p. ttfi. 
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I. Babylonian. —-Evidence for the existence of of Marduk,’ for whoni the code legislates especi- 
female hierodouloi at P>ech, in Babylonia, in con- ally, were apparently of the classes qadi&t'u and 
nexion with the worship of the goddess Ishtar, is zinnaSitUf for, like these, they received, when 
found in the Gilganiesh epic, l^ie first tablet of no provision was made for them in a father’s will, 
the epic contains the story of Eabani, a wild only one- third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgatnesh sent over other women of their class was that they 
against him. The hunter was directed to take could always dispose of their property at death as 
with him a fyirimtu, * a woman who was herem,* they chose (§ 182). Probably it was one of these 
or consecrated to a deity ; this woman, when they ‘women of Marduk,’ who, Herodotus (i. 181) tells 
approached Eabani, opened wide her garments, us, passed the night on the couch in the sanctuary 
exposing her charms, yielded herself to his em- at the summit of the ziqqurat of the temple. Ap- 
braces, and for six days and seven nights gratified parently she was supposed to act as the wife of 
his desire, until he was won from his wild life.^ the god. These votaries of Marduk appear in the 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, contract literature.^ One of them, Lamazatum, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt married, and it was agreed that her children should 
that this woman who was f^erem was a sacred be her heirs.* Votaries of Shamash aj)i>ear with 
prostitute belonging to the temple of Ishtar at esj»ecial frequency in contracts;* votaries of En- 
Erech.* mashtu (Nin-ib),* sisters of Suziana,® votaries of 


From the code of ^ammnrabi, which was set up 
in Esagili, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
it appears that similar functionaries existed else- 
where, and were given a legal status by the code. 
The code was meant for ^ammurabi*s wnole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-spread nature of the institution 
IS found in § 182, where ‘women of Marduk,* the 
god of the city of Babylon, are granted greater 
rights in the inheritance of the property of an 
intestate father than other women ol this class, 
as well as in the business documents, which men- 
tion the consecrated women of various gods. 

Several terras are applied by the code to such 
women. They are called Nin-an^ ‘woman of a 
god * ; SAL-ziKTunit ‘ vowed woman,’ or possibly 
* man-woman,’ if zikrum be taken from a dillerent 
root; Sal- NU^OlGt which is defined in the bi- 
lingual texts as ^adiStu, ‘holy one’; and Sal- 
NU-BAR, which IS defined as zSrmaSttu, ‘seed- 
purifying’ or ‘seed-forgetful* ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. The term most frequently 
used in tne code is SAL-zikru. This class would 
seem to have been the most numerous. These 
women were hedged about with certain restric- 
tions, but also ha4 in some respects larger privi- 
leges than women in common life. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of deatn, to open a 
wine -shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers were to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, and 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro- 
erty by testament after her death ; if it did not, 
er share, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no portion by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit equally with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL-zikru ; if a oadiAtu or a z^^rmaSttu^ she 
received one-third of a orother’s share (§§ 178, 179, 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of q&dhem 
and fdhesh&h in Hebrew (cf. e,g» Dt 23^®) is .com- 
pared. That the SAL-zikru were women of the 
same character apiiears from the fact that they 
might have children, and that these children stooa 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frequently adopted into regularly 
constituted families (§§ 187, 192, 193). The * women 

1 8m Vi. m. • OL Buton, Stm, Or., 2668. 
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Zamaiiia,® qadi&tu of Adad,’ also are found. The 
relations of these women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed in the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always lie 
regarded as the elder brother.® A z^rmaUtu's 
marriage is recorded.® A man and his wife 
adopted the son of a votary of Shamash ; a 
votary of Shamash gave her (laughter in marriage 
and received five shekels of silver ; a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter in marriage to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived he should support his sister;** another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 
granii - daughter, stipulating that the ^and- 
daughter should support her as long as she lived.*® 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulating that they should support 
her as long as she lived. *^ A qadiktu and her sister 
divided an inheritance.*® One votary adopted a 
child ; *® another brought suit for a share in an 
estate ; another, who was the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain ; *** while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear in a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the third 
appeared as a witness.*® Votaries entered, accord- 
ingly, into the active affairs of life, much as other 
people did. 

Lyon,i* like Johns,** endeavours to support the Improbable 
view that these consecrated women were chaste. His argu- 
ments are three in number : (1) one who slandered them waa 
punishable in the same way as one who tarnished the name of 
a married woman : (2) one of them adopted a child ; there- 
fore, when it is said that one of these women had a child, 
prol^bly it was adopted ; (3) when one of these women married, 
the possibility that she might present her husband with a child 
is not expressed by tiie word afodu, but by uiarH or vMtabH. 
Lyon thinks that this was because votaries generally did not 
marry till they were advanced in yean, so that it could be pre- 
sumed that they would be barren. 

With reference to these arguments the following points should 

I Cf. Cuneiform Text* in the British Museum, London, 
1896-1912 (cited below as CT). viU. 48, Bu. 91-6-9, 2484 ; vili. 0, 
Bu. 88-5-12, 42 ; and Thureau-Dan^n, Lettres et eontraU de 
V4poque de la premiire dynastie balylonienne, Paris, 1012, pp. 
147, 167. 

* See. s.p., CT vL 42, Bu. 01-6-0, 2470, viiL 2, Bu. 83-6-12, 10, 
etc. 

* Hilprecht, Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Penn, (cited below as BE), Philadelphia, 1808-1910, vi.36, 8i, 46. 

^BEvi.9 6. 

6 Thureau-Dangin, op. oU. 167. * 2b. 146. 

7 B. Meissner, Beitr. zwr altbab, J^vatreeht, Leipzig, 1803, 

“*8 CT vliL 60, Bu. 88-6-12, 88 . » BE vL* IT. 

» CT Iv. 80, Bu. 88-8-12, «17. 

u Thureau-Dangin, 90. 

M CT vliL 6, Bu. 88^12, 80. 

» Ib. VliL 80, Bu. 01-6-0. 2181. 

U Ib. vL 42, Bu. 91-6-9, 2470. 

u Thureau-Dangin, 146. U Meissner, 24. 

17 Meissner, op. eit.ii; CT vUL 88, Bu. 01-M, 487 ; Thureau 
Dangin, op. sit. 162. 

u Thureau-Dangin. ew. eft. 167. 

u Studiee in the Eutorg zf SMigku p mmUd U OnMcford 
EowU Toy, P- 061 ff. 

» AJ8L xSz. (1002] 08-107. 
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b« noted. (1) The lew egminst tarnishinsr the sfood name of a I 
votary no more implies of necessity that she was a perpetual | 
virgin than it implies that a married woman must be. We 
learn from Ilerwiotus (i. 199) that certain rules had to l»e ob- 
served by women wiio became temporary hifrodnuloi (see below), 
and it is altogether probable that intercourse wilii one of these 
consecrated women was regarded as innocent only if practised 
under certain conditions. If such were the cose, it is easy to 
see why the law should protect such a woman from the reputa- ; 
tion of being a common prostitute, just as it protected married j 
women. When the nature of the ^arimtu of Erech, the nature 
Df the q^dhiahdJi in Israel, and the testimony of Herodotus are 
taken into acc4>iint, together with the fact that unmarried 
notaries bad children, one is compelled to interpret the law in 
Che way suggested. (2) The idea that all the children of votaries 
were eitiier adopted or born in wedlock is mere assumption. It 
has no support in the texts. (8) b.von's explanation of the use 
of the words uiarH and uitahsd niay possibly be right; hut, 
even if it is, it does not follow t>hat the consecrated women were 
virgins until married. 

It is sometimes asserted (as by Johns!) that these women 
were virgins who, when they married, still maintained their 
virginity. Johns supports liis view by a reference to a text of 
the time of IJaminurabi published iii CT li. 83, which, as he 
interprets it, states that a certain woman purified her daughter 
and then married her to another man, at the same time vowdng 
her to perpetual vir^nity. In reality there is no reference to 
perpetual virginity in the text ; it simply repeats the statement 
that the daughter was pure.* What this process of purification 
was we can only conjecture. It is clearly to he connected with 
the purification of a maiden before her adoption, to which 
another text refers, ^ which lias been thought to be connected 
with circumcision (see Ciecumcisios (Semitiej, in vol. iiL p. 
679»). It clearly has no bearing on the marril^fe of female 
hierodouloi. 

Two pasRages in the code refer to a class of men, 
called by the Sumerian name NER-SE-GAt whose 
children are classed with those of the SAL-zikru, 
An old syllabary defines Ner-SE-GA as m-anzaz- 
panif * foremost place/ equivalent, as the name of 
an oihcial, to ‘dignitary’ or ‘magnate.* A legal 
document of the ^^ammurabi period^ describes 
certain men as NeR’SE~GA of the temple of 
Marduk. It is clear, therefore, that they w<!re re- 
ligious officials ; and, since the code accords their 
children the same treatment accorded to children 
of female hierodouloiy it is probable tliat they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely connected in f)rinciple with the service 
of these permanent hieroduiUoi was the temporary 
pre-nimtial service in this capacity required of 
every Babylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 199), once in her life every Babylonian woman 
had to sit in the temple of the goddess of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
a piece of silver, uttering the formula : ‘ I beseech 
Mylitta {i,e. the goddess who helps women in 
travail) to favour thee.’ Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts. 
The money thus given was sacred. Having dis- 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act. Strabo 
(xvi. L 20 [p. 745 f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (v.^), bears witness to this 
custom. 

2 . S3rrian. — Among the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitic mother-goddess was wor- 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cult elsewhere.® Probably it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father, Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vowed their virginity to prostitution.* These 
remarks would seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary hierodouloi at 
Bambyce. 

At Hierapolis in Lebanon, the modem Baalbek, 

! Babylonian and A$9yrian Lawi^ ConimeU, and Letters, 
Edinburgh, 1904, p. 187. 

^ Cf . Koltler ana Ungnad, Hammurabi’s OeseU, Leipzig, 1904- 
10. iii. no. 26. 

• Published by Ranke, BE vi.! 28ff. 

• Meissner, p. 100, L 82. 
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custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a stran^r in the temple of Ashtart,* as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for their 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots were 
maintained there we do not know, but Eusebius 
says that even matrons as well ajs maids prosti- 
tuted themselves in the service of the goddess. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, but may 
refer to a regular order in which such women 
grew old. Constantine abolished the practice, 
destroyed the temple, and built a church in its 
stead. 

3. Phoenician and Punic. — Tn Phoenicia these 
rites were, no doubt, practised in the worship of 
the same goddess, wherever her tenii>les existed ; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Phoenicia, speak of the goddess as * the 
abomination of the Sidonians’ (2 K 23‘*). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian,* 
of the existence of this worship in a modified form 
in connexion with the worsnip of Adonis, or 
Tammuz, at Byblos (Gebal). At his festival, we 
are told, all women who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair were compelled to prostitute 
tliemselves for a day. Only strangers might solicit 
their charms, and the money received in payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian bears \vdtnes8 to the existence here of the 
institution of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
service, but shows that the custom had been 
modified, so that a modest woman might uurchase 
immunity from this service by sacrificing iier hair. 

At Paphos in Cyprus, according to the testimony 
of Herodotus,* Clement of Alexandria,* Justin,* 
and Athenteus,® there was a similar practice. 
E)ach woman, whether princess or low-born, ofl’ere4 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says that they did 
it to obtain money for a dowry ; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly religious, like that at 
Babylon, Whether tliere were at Paphos women 
permanently devoted to tliis type of sacred service, 
we do not know, but it is probable that at some 
time there had been. The pre-nuptial sacrifice of 
virtue, however, may have long outlived the per- 
manent institution of (fdheshCtn,. 

At the other end of Cyprus, in connexion with a 
Semitic temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence 01 a class of male prostitutes. A frag- 
mentary inscription {CIS i. 86) records the pro- 
visions granted for the festival at the bemnning of 
a given month to various classes of temple officials. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
where the officials are mentioned, are preserv^. 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
builders who repaired the temple of Ashtart, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day, slaves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliens. The last-mentioned class con- 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, hod taken refuge in a strange 
land under the protection of the sanctuary/ It is 
clear from its context that the ‘dogs’ (d'? 7?) must 
refer to a class of people, and etmally clear that 
the word is to be interpreted by f)t 23^*’ '*, where 
‘dog* is equatea with qddMsh^ or ‘male 
prostitute.* If the Semitic settlement here sup- 
I ported male hierodouloi^ the female were, without 
I doubt, not lacking, though as yet evidence of their 
presence has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
Sicily the presence of a Semitic colony and a 
temple of Ashtart is attested by Phoenician in- 

1 Euseb. Vit, ConsL iii. 68 ; Sozomen, HE r. 10. 7 ; Soorstas, 
fliri.xviU.7-9. 
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Bcrlption8.i Strabo (vi. ii. 6 [p. 272]) testifies that 
formerly the teiiiple of Aphrodite (Ashtart) was 
* full^of women hierodouloi. In view of the nature 
of this class elseM'here, the functions of these hiero- 
douloi need not be elucidated. 

Amonf( the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddess was worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tanith. Hundreds of votive 
inscriptions attest the popularity of her cult. The 
change of sentiment which came over the world 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- 
pers of these goddesses to cal! them ‘celestial 
virgins * ; at least, that was the case with Tanith. 
St. Augustine * testifies that once in his youth he 
attended her festival, and that * such foulness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a very great company of both sexes.’ 
He goes on to sav that ‘chastity was shamelessly 
outraged.’ This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the time of her festivals became 
temporary hiarodouloi^ even though evidence for 
the existence of permanent hierodouloi in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4. Arabian. — Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 
practised ; in some places she was cidled Al-Lat, 
in others Al-Uzzft. Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian goddesses imjily that from the Christian 
standpoint it was, like that at Bambyce and 
Carthage, sexually impure,* and the great Muham- 
madan festival at Mecca, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu- 
larities.* We are safe, accordingly, in assuming 
that in Arabia the worship of the mother-goddess 
was accompanied by the temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Owing to the unsettled charac- 
ter of nomadic life, it is hardly probable that per- 
manent ofiicials dedicated to this service were 
rnaintaiuecL 

5. Hebrew. — As hierodouloi in some form are 
tra(*cable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institution, which survived in practically 
oil the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, an in- 
teresting question whether these officials had a 
place in early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(1 K 14^*) that the ‘sodomite’ {qddhish) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 15'*), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites {^dheshim) out of the land. This re- ^ 
form must, however, have been but temporary, for 
Hosea (4'**-) declares that the women and brides | 
of Israel not only commit harlotry (i.c. liecome s 
teini>orary hierodouloi), but that the guides of the ^ 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, ofier 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes {(fdh^h6th). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male ami 
female hierodouloi in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the future (Dt 23****). As legislators in 
modem times do not find it necessary to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
are unknown, this law on the pages of Deuter- 
onomy is evidence of the presence in J udah of the 

1 CIS 1. 186-140. * de Civ. Dei, II. 4. 

s Bphrem, Opera, 457 E, 458 1, 459 0 ; Epiph. Panarian, U. ; 
Jaronie, Vita Bilarionis, xxv. : and Isaac of Antioch, odL 
Bickell, Qiessen, 1878-77, p. 244. 1. 449 ff. 
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! institution legislated against. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 23*, where it 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, wdiich 
he based on Deuteronomy, King Josiah found it 
necessary to destroy the houses of the sodomites 
{f^dheMm) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
clear from the context here that g^dheshim, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the laat clause of the verse de- 
scribes these houses as ‘where the women wove 
hangings for Asherah.’ It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hip.rodouloi of both 
sexes had been attatdied to the temple of .lahweh, 
aud that the prophetic teaching had not sufficiently 
awakened the public conscience to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini- 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa- 
tion from other Semitic religions. Some modem 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots in the soil of primitive Semitic ritual, and 
that hierodouloi were one of the features wliich 
Jahweh’s religion, like other Semitic religions, 
inherited from the parent stock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomic law, the prophets imposed 
their view upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, banishing it 
from their land. How debasing it had become, 
and what frank appeals it made to those sensual 
passions which men have more need to control 
than to Inflame, the excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realize as never before. Such 
art as they possessed was employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred courtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence.* That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah’s 
relijpon an institution consecrated by religions 
sanction and hoary with age, which appealed so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work- 
ing with God and for Him. 

6. Egyptian. — Among the Egyptians the insti- 
tution of hierodouloi cau be most (dearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (xvil. i. 46 [p. 816]) declares that 
here ‘ a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was consecrated to Zeus (Amon), and that 
she played the concubine and had intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifica- 
tion of her body M^as accomplished (i.c. until the 
expiration of a month) ; then, after her purification, 
she was given to a husband.* This points to the 
existence of an institution kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 
practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an inscription of Kamses iii., in 
which he tells of the disposition of the booty 
taken in his Syrian war. In sneaking of the 
captives he says : ‘ 1 have carried them away : the 
males to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
subjects of thy teuinle.’ * Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking tliat these women became hiero- 
douloi.^ This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Kamses III. av 
Mediriet Hahn, which one must see in order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of as ‘ 
scenes,** but their occurrence m a temple wouM 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary harim. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Halhor 
and other deities danceci before the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the h^irtm were accustomed 

1 Of. B. A. S. Msoalister, The ExcavaXion of Oezer, LondoBi 
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to do for the entertainment of their earthly lord,^ 
and it can hardly be that the dances were chaste. 

At Thebes the wife of the high priest bore the 
title ‘cliief concubine,* while a queen or {>rince88 
was called ‘wife of the god.’* This recalls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed in the inner sanctuary at Thebes for 
Amon, as in the sanctuary at the top of the 
zi^qurat of the temple of Bel at Babylon. That it 
might be claimed that this relationship on the 
part of the wife of the god to him was no mere 
iiction is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatshepsut, of the XVlIIth dynasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that the god Amon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother.' When it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women — and women, too, who had 
earthly husbands— it is probable that, under re- 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
II., of the XXllnd dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed ‘ the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.* ' The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors. They were probably of the 
class under consideration. The existence of hiero- 
doiiloi in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Min, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some such institution attached to nis cult. 
Ramses III. says that he made decrees for the ad- 
ministration of the ‘ pure * settlement of women of 
the god Ptah of Memphis.' ‘Pure* is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse- 
crated to the god, whose functions were probably 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin- 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 126) that Khufu (Cheops), in order to ob- 
tain money for his pyramid, prostituted his own 
daughter. If there is any truth behind the story, 
it is probable that the princess was a priestess of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodouloa. That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king as ‘ the man who takes 
women from their husb^ds whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.*' In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other gods, through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Bastet were mother- 
goddesses, and were pictured nude, as were the 
Semitic goddesses of the same type.^ Hathor was 
praised in a chorus of dancing women.' That 
women became tempora^ hierodotdoi at the fes- 
tival of Bastet at Buoastis is implied by Herodotus 
(ii. 60), who says that men and women went in 
large numbers together in boats to this feast at 
Bubastis, playing and singing the whole way. At 
towns they womd disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 

S ulling up their clothes. In the light of the god- 
esses^ character, the nature of the services of 
these women is not difficult to divine. 

A similar service seems to have attached to the 
worship of the god of Mendes, whom Herodotus 
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identifies with the Greek god Dionysus. He tells 
us (ii. 48) that at his festival women carried about 
in procession images of the god with the member 
nodding, and that the member was al)out as large 
as the image. The women were singing the praises 
of the god. It seems clear that these women were 
playing the part of temiK>rary hierodouloi, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedica^ 
to that vocation. The institution seems to have 
been as wide-spread in Egypt as among the Semites, 
though its details cannot be so clearly traced. 

The ideas wdiich called into existence this 
institution, so revolting to modern feeling, can 
now be only conjectured. It seems most likely 
that it originated in a polyandrous society, and in 
that circle of ideas, traceable in many parts of the 
world, in which ori^ated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to secure the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown among 
the primitive Semitic and Uamitic tribes, and 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine chance. 

The tenmorary hierodoulai were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and professional 
hierodotUoi were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that intercourse with a super- 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 
oflspring (cf. cJn 30* 6*"'). The consecrated hiero- 
douloi were the representatives of deity, to give con- 
crete expression to this idea. Fertility was thought 
to come to women through intercourse with these 
sacred males, and virile power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 
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George A. Barton. 

HIEROI (Zepof, Uoal ). — This word, as noun 
substantive, is found only in inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in inscriptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much li^ht has 
beeu thrown on Upot by recent explorations in 
Anatolia, much remains obscure concerning them 
(cf. Ramsay, Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia, i,, (Jxford, 
1895, pp. 135, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men- 
tion {epo(— the great Mysteiy Rule of Audania in 
Messenia, which is beadea Uepl *UpQp zal 'lepar 
(Dittenberger, SylL\ Leipzig, 1898, no, 653), and 
another Messenian text discovered at Calamata 
{CJG 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word is simply equivalent to 
p&oTTfs, and means ‘initiated.’ Whether that is 
its sense also in inscriptions of Tenos and Delos 
{CIG 23396, 29536) is unknown. The word is not 
otherwise used in Greece of initiated persons ; its 
Messenian use may safely be put down as local and 
sii^lar. 

In Asia Minor the name certainly does not mean 
the initiated, hut temple ministrants. It seems 
clear that all lepol did not come to be so in the 
same way, nor had they the same tenure and con- 
ditions of service. (1) At certain shrines free 
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persons either dedicated themselves or were dedi* 
cated by i)arents and guardians to the service of 
a deity ; but sonuitimes only for a period. So, for 
example, at Tralles, one L. Aurelia iEmilia, of 
good native family, boasts in an inscription (cf. 
Kamsay, p, 95) that, sprang from a family ^Yhich 
had always done divine service by practising cere- 
monial prostitution, she likewise has so served 
by order of the god. At the shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene, ‘the highest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins ; and among these it is 
the rule to live as prostitutes before the goddess 
for a long time beiore being given in marriage' 
(Strabo, p. 632). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntary Upol, either of servile 
origin and status or at least of a status below civic 
freedom. At Erythrae, for example, we find that 
they were not included in the Demos, but had so 
well recognized a political position that they co- 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mithndatic decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future constitution of the city, is clear. 
The Upol (doubtless of the Artemisium) are enumer- 
ated as a class to be enfranchized after the vdpoLKoi 
or resident aliens, but before the direXciJ^epoi or 
freedmen (Wadd. 136a). At Magnesia ad Mman- 
drum (if Upds be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription), Upol of Apollo appear 
as gardeners (O. Kern, l)ie iTischriften von Magnesia 
am Maeander^ Berlin, 1900, p. 116*) ; and a Smynia 
text shows a iep<5s holding a servile relation^ to 
an individual citizen (Wadu. 1522a). The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
Upoi could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative place 
of the Upoi in the Ephesian constitution, make it 
more than probable that in most cases tlie temple 
ministrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedinan status from the first. Hicks, 
commenting on the Ephesian inscriptions (Anc, 
Gr, Inscr. Brit. Mus.., London, 1874-90, iii. 2, p. 86), 
confidently suggested that Upol were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity^ 

a revival of E. Curtius’ view about hierodouloi 

{q.v . ). But Kamsay (op. cit. i. 148), while inclined to 
admit this as possibly one among several origins of 
iepob objected that, if those so freed always became 
UpoL^ we ought to meet more often and more widely 
with the clajss. It may be added to his objection 
that we liave, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission at Ephesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most Upol had never been themselves slaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found- 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigned to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modern ]>ractice of conventual 
institutions adot>ting foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sun- 
I)orted by the inscriptions of the shrine of Apollo 
Lermenus (or Lair berms), discovered in 1887 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth on the Upper Maeander, 
which throw more light on the condition of Upol 
than any others. * In the rains of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of Bpeirral and reOpafxpdvoi^ words the 
usual sense of which is ‘foundling’ (cf. Ramsay, 
i. 147, who cites Pliny, ad Traj. Ixv). One of 
these gives explicit information to the effect that 
a child, now dedicated (KaTaypd<t>eip) by its proper 
parents, had been exposed in obedience to a dream, 
and found and reared {(dpeyf^ev) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a SoCXos. From 


the same shrine and its neighbourhood came also 
a large number of inscriptions concerning U^t and 
Upalf which are of a class Known as exem/uaria. In 
these the ministrant, having failed in some dutv 
or obligation of service, and been visited with 
divine vengeance (sickness?), acknowledges his or 
her fault, and sets up a warning to all ether Upol, 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip- 
tion to the other, and to infer that the local Upol 
were the outcome of a common practice of dedi- 
cating foundling.*) orphans. If, moreover, it be 
borne in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents’ 
status and functions, and that there were also cer- 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the Upol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor; a class, moreover, of suffi- 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
position which the Upol held at Erythrse and 
Ephesus. In literature the case of Ion, the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of hieroi, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else- 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very proV>able that, as Ramsay says (f.c.), 
they * represent the hierodouloi^ as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.* By an inscription 
of Chalcedon (Dittenberger, Syll.^ no. 695), we 
see that they took part in the sacrifices and ritual, 
holding, no doubt, as Ramsay suggests, the same 
position as the S€o<p6prjToi of Comana, and probably 
also as the dXXo irXijdos dvBpdiTuiP Ipuw, the musi- 
cians, castratif frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing 6pyia in the precinct 
of the Temple of Atargatis (Athch) at Hierapolis 
of Syria. ‘ I f, like the hierodouloi^ the hieroi in some 
cases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial offices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to suppose that they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, although those of Apollo Lermenus 
inhabited a sacred settlement, or Ktbfiv (both 

words occur in the texts), and must have consti- 
tuted a KaroiKla not dissimilar to that of the hiero- 
douloi of Venasa (Strabo, p. 637). It appears from 
the Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service in the hieron at stated seasons, 
and were bound then, and probably for a certain 
period previously, to maintain ceremonial purity 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
lewd sexual actions, but from marital intercourse. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 
been interpreted with great probability by Ramsay 
(p. 136) to imply, not that all sexual acts entailed 
impurity (for they might even be obligatory in the 
divine service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were esriecially repugnant 
to the cult of the Nature-goddess of West Asia, 
the Great Mother, which was a negation of true 
marriage altogether, and typified the matriarchal 
principle. In a well-known inscription of Laurium 
in Attica, recording the formation of an eranos^ or 
religious club, by a Lycian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial purity according to the usage of West 
Asia Minor are enumerated ; and, with modifica- 
tions, these may be predicated of all Upol, ^ They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpse and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Foucart, Assoc, rel, chez Its Greca, 
Paris, 1873, p. 119 ffi). We find, in fact, in an 
obscure lermenus text, that eating some part of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a Upo % ; but in this case probably because the 


I Set Hotfarth, In JHS viii. (1887), and Ramsay, op. at 1. 
ch. 4. In the latter publication the inscrlptioiis are considerably 
^cd to and revised. 


1 de Dea Syr. xUli.-l. Ludan distingruisheB them from the 
priests (i^«t), of whom be saw above SOU at once, performing tba 
higher offloes of actual saorifloe, libation, and service of the altar. 
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animal was sacred. Hieroi and hierai, when not 
actually serving the shrine, seem to have lived as 
other people ; and, as we have seen, the voluntary 
ministrants of the class could in some places (as, 
t'.g.j Acilisene) return altogether, after a time, to 
ordinary secular life; but, while engaged in the 
hieroTit they evidently had to ignore their private 
condition. Those born free must for the time 
adopt a lower political status, wives must act as 
unmarried {TaoOivoi)^ and married men must forget 
their marital duties. They must live, in fact, tlie 
divine life. 

It is niuch to be hoped that further discoveries 
of inscri^jtions may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient religion. It seems 
JK) have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may well have had a good deal 
to do with those which were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 

The use of h/xis as an adjective for persons dedi- 
cated to sacred service is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotus (ii. 64, 
two IpaX ywaiKtt at Dodona) ; but such dedication 
must have been much older. The best knownliterary 
instance is Ion. The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hitrodouloi^ as by Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana Pontica— iSi* al vXeious 
elcrly lepal. 

Litbratuke.-- T hi0 is given in the article. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

HIGH PLACE. — I. Name. — The Heb. is nip^, 
bAntahy pL bdmoth, signifying * high ground * 
or ‘crest*; cf. the Assyr. hanidta, pi. bavidti, 
* height(s).* The equivalent in the LXX is eryXai 
(in the Prophets also ^ufjuol ; in the Historical 
Books, ifi/^ifXd); Vulg. excelsa\ Pesh. 'ala- 

wdtkdy ‘high places,’ sometimes p&rakke^ ‘idol 
shrines.* The Heb. terms onij and ’ 9 ^, which like- 
wise signify ‘height,’ are not true synonyms of 
np 9 . The pi. bdmdth is used four times in the OT 
either as a proper name or compounded with some 
other proper name (Nu ^ ^ KVin, Jos 13‘’). It 
is also found as an element in a place-name on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is likewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctuary for Chemosh (line 3 ). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebrew it 
may have been — probably was — liorrowcd from tlie 
Canajjinites. Ezekiel’s derivation ( 20 -^) of bdmdh 
as from 6 a, ‘ go,’ and rndh, ‘ what,’ is, of course, a 
mere pun, by means of w hich the prophet expresses 
his contempt for high-plave practices. 

2. Location. — In the OT bdnt/jth are generally 
associated with elevations. Peoide approaching 
them are said to ‘ go up ’ to (1 S Is 15^), and 
departing to ‘come down’ from, them (1 S 9'" l(P). 
In Ezk 20®- ® the singular bdmdh is synonymous 
with gihh'dh rdmdh, ‘ high hill.’ They were usu- 
ally located near cities (1 S 9® 10^), and were 
sometimes said to be in cities (1 K 2 K 17»-» 
23®), or ‘ at the entrance of the gate ’ of the city 
(23®), or ‘at the head of every >vay ’ ( Ezk 16®-®*) ; 
but also in valleys (Jer 7®* 19®-® 32®, Ezk 6®). 
They were often on the hill above the town, as at 
Hamah (I S 9*®'*®). Probably every city and village 
had one (2 K 17®* « 23®, Ezk 6®). They were evi- 
dently artificially constructed, for they are sjioken 
of as having been ‘destroyed,’ ‘ broken down,* and 
‘ burnt ’ (2 K 21® 23®-*® ; cf. Ezk 6®, Lv 26®®, Nu 33®®). 
They were ordinarily ‘ built’ (1 K IP 14®®). It is 
possible that they resembled the ziqguraU of the 
ancient Babylonians. On the other hand, tliere is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
of the Canaanites (Dt 12®, Nu 33®®). This was in 
Kcepinjy with early religious custom. In primitive 
eiuis tlie crests of conspicuous mountains w'ere 
regarded as the distinct territory of Deity. Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such mountain-abodes. 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
w*ere thought to dwell on lofty peaks. There were 
high places in Moab (Is 15® 16*®), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 22®* 23** *®* ®*’*®, Jer 48®®). From 
Jer 3* it may be inferred that sh^phdytrn^ ‘bare 
heights,* were chosen because from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 68*® Zion is 
regarded as ‘ the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode ’ ; while in 1 K 20®®- *® Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is *a 
god of the hills, I All this is in keeping with the 
representations in the tliree ^eat poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahwmi’s jinmitive abode 
(Dt 33®, Jg 5®* ®, Hab 3*), wdiitber b'.lijah fled when 
threatened by Jezebel (1 K 19*’®). 

3. Significance. — BdmCth in :lie prose of the 

OT are commonly platies of saciilice. They are 
pre-eminently religious centres (1 S 9*®“**, 1 K 
3®'^ Is 16*®, Lv 26®®-®*); in Am 7® ‘high place’ 
is synonymous with mikddsh^ ‘sanctuary.’ In 
poetry, however, bdmdth are occasionally spoken 
of as ‘ mountain fastnesses’ (Ezk 30% according to 
the received text), and are symbolical of dominion 
(Dt 32*® 33®». 2 S 22®S Is 14^^* 58‘\ Am 4*®, Mic 1®, 
llab 3*®, Ps 18®®, Job 9®) ; but the term is used in 
the only, in this sense. 

4. Sacred furniture. — Ancient high places pos- 
sessed various sacred accessaries, of which the 
principal one was ; H) the altar ^ or place of sacrifice 
(1 K 3^ Hos 10®). It might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a mere mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distinguished from the high place 
itself (2 K 23*®, Is 36’, 2 Ch 14®). Before it the 
sacrifices were presented. — (2) Near the altar stood 
tht via^scbdhy or sacred pillar of atone (Hos 10**®). 
It miglit consist either of a rough unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, wliich the worshipper re- 
garded as the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times tliese pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as sacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by human liands, the 
numen would be driven out of the stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their ]>lace. To the ancient 
Canaanites the vmsaebdh was the symbol of the 
Divine [irescnce, and was w'orshipi>ed as the repre- 
sentation of Deity (Ex 23®^, Dt 7* 1‘2®). By the 
patriarchs such pillars were reganled as symbols 
of the true worship of Jahweh (Gn 28*®'®® 31"’®* ; 
cf. Ex 24S Is 19*®) ; out later they were j>ro8cribed as 
illegitimate because of their heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16®®, Mic 5*®). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared witii blood in order that the 
oll’ering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured ‘oil’ upon his rtuiii^cbdh at 
Bethel (Gn 28*®), In general the worship of stone 

iilars was a species of idolatry, tlieir presence 

eing the distinguishing mark of the sanctuary. — 
(3) Another important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the 'dsnerdh^ or sacred pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the earth (Dt 16®*), and was re- 
garded as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, accord- 
ing to some, though this is nut demonstrable. The 
'dshcrdh was artificially constructed of wood (Jg 
6®». 1 K 14*®* ®» 16®», 2 K 17*"- *®, Is 17®), in image- 
like form (1 K 15*®), and could be ‘plucked up* 
(Mic 5**), ‘cut down’ (Ex 34**), ‘broken to pieces’ 
(2 Ch 34^), and ‘ bumf (Dt 1‘^). It stood in close 
proximity to the ma^§ehdh and to the altar (Jg6®®), 
and might be set up even beneath living trees 
(2 K 17 *‘’). What its origin was it is impossible to 
say, but it was evidently akin to tree-worship, the 
tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
(Dt 11®®), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
'dsMrdh stood in Samaria in the days of King 
Jehoaliaz (2 K 13®), probably the one made by 
Ahab (1 K 16*®). Manasseh also made an 'dsher&h, 
which he set up in the Temple in Jerusalem (2 K 
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21’), bnt it was destroyed by Josiah (23®-’).— (4) 
Not infrequently, also, connected with bdm6th 
there were rooms^ chambers^ or mcred halls, called 
’houses of high places’ (1 K 12®^ 13®’, 2 K 23^®). 
These were used probably as dwellings lot the 
priests, and as the houses where the sacrificial 
meals were eaten (I S 9”) ; quite possibly also as 
the places of the most immoral worship — religious 
prostitution (Am 2®; cf. the ‘vaulted chambers’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel 16®*- **). These chambers 

also sheltered the ima^s of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17‘^ ; cf. Jg 17®). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 K 23’, Ezk 16*®; cf. Ilos 9®) ; 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (2 S 6*’ 7® ; cf. 1 K 2®*, Ex 33’'** ; cf. also the 

{ )roj)cr name Oholiharnah, signifying ‘tent of the 
ligli place,’ Gn 36’). The Carthaginians are said 
to liave used tents as portable sanctuaries (I)iod. 
8ic. XX. 65).— (5) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kolulnim, which 
is the ordinary word in Heh. for ‘ priests’ (1 K 
1282 132. wj . sometimes called k^mdrim^ ‘ idolatrous 
priests’ (2 K 23®). Besides these, there were 
qulheshim, ‘ male prostitutes,’ and kfdkcshOtht 
‘sacred harlots,’ in connexion with high places 
(2 K 23’, 1 K 14« 15*2, Dt 23*’- *®, Hos 4*®). 

5. The cultus. — In general the worship practised 
at the bdmiUh was not only ceremonial but sensual. 
It was borrow'e<l largely from the Canaanites. Joy 
and feasting characterized their ritual (1 S9*®**). 
The rites performed probably typified the annual 
renewal of Nature. Tithes were brought thither 
(Am 4* ; cf. Gn 28®’"®). Doubtless many of Canaan’s 
high places becan>e dedicated to Jahweh. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
bdnulk of Gibeon, offering a thousand burnt-offer- 
ings upon the altar there (1 K 3®- ®), and to please his 
foreign wives he built other high places to Chemosh 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their go<ls (1 K 11’*®). The Canaanites and Israel- 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these bdmdth. Whether they did 
or not, by the introduction of foreign cults the 
worsliip of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
senstial forms of religion described in the OT are 
associated with ‘ high place * worship. H osea paints 
a vivid picture of their practices, though he men- 
tions bdvidth by name only once in all his prophecies 
(lu®). To him the high places of Aven w^ere ‘ the 
sin of Israel.’ Acoonlingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9’) ; points a finger of 
scorn at tlieir rewards of adultery — bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 
old, whicli in turn they bestow upon Baal (2®* *7*®); 
enoun<ie.s them for hurning incense to other gods, 
themselves clothed in gala dress and decked with 
earrings and jewels (2*®) ; threatens destruction 
a[>on the rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers (2*’) ; and pronounces the ruin of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and harlotry in the name of religion (4**-*®). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites practised at the hdmCth (57®'*), 
explaining liow the people inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay tlieir children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded as the abode of 
the numinn, or gods), pour out drink-offerings as 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of shame (perhaps alluding to phallic worship ; cf. 
Ezk 16*’). The same prophet describes Moab as 
literally wearying himself praying upon his high 
places (Is 16*’ ; cf. 1 K IS***). 

6. History of high places in OT.— (1) In the 
Pentateuch and Joshua. — Bdrnbth are not mentioned 
in either Genesis or Exodus ; or, indeed, as places 
of worship, in the entire Book of Deuteronomy ; cf. 
however, the figurative allusions in Dt 32*® 33®®, 


I in which to ‘ ride ’ or ‘ tread ’ upon the enemies’ 
high places signifies to march over them in triumph. 
In Lv 26®® and Nu 212* 22^** 33®’, however, they are 
spoken of as places of worship. Tw'o of these 
passages (Lv 26^, Nu 33®’) warn Israel gainst the 
contaminating and despiritualizing iuifii dices of 
the heathen practices associated with such sanctu- 
aries. They are the only passages in the Uexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religious signifi- 
cance. In Nu 21*®- ’® and Jos 13*’ the word is used 
as a proper name. The plural form is employed 
in all these instanceN. 

(2) Froyn Joshua to Solomon. — There is no men- 
tion by name of high places in the Hook of Judges, 
and only a few cases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to bdmSth as sanctu- 
aries. Tlie allusions in 2 S 1*®- 22®^ are poetical 
and figurative. In tlie classical passage in 1 S 
91X u. 14. lu. 2fi 2QB. is^ Samuel the seer is represented 
as going up to a bdmdh to worship, where the 
people await him, expecting him to bless the 
saciitice (1 S 9*’**^). While there, he is visited by 
Saul, who, with his servant, is seartdiing for his 
father’s lost asses. Saul and his attendant are 
invited to join in the sacrificial meal, which they 
eat together in the or sacrificial dining-room 
(1 S 9*®- **). Later in the account, mention is made 
of a band of prophets who are expected to come 
down from the high place, having presumably been 
there engaging in religious service (1 S 10®). The 
story gives no hint that there is anything illed- 
timate in sacrificing at such a sanctuary. In 
David’s day, Gibeon was the great high place 
(1 Ch 16*® 21’®). Under Solomon, also, the people 
continued to sacrifice at the high places, ‘ because 
there was no house built for the name of Jahweh 
until those days’ (1 K 3’). Even the king himself 
‘went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the great high place’ (1 K 3*-®, 2 Ch 1*-**). All 
this was in strict keeping with the traditional laws 
of Moses ; namely, Ex 20*®, which allowed sacrifices 
to be made ‘in every place* where Jahweh should 
record Ilis name. Dt 12*®- ** insists upon the unity 
of sanctuary only when God has given Israel rest 
from all their enemies round about ; when Israel 
should conquer Canaan and dwell in safety, then 
they should bring their sacrifices to the ^lace which 
Jahweh should choose. This may be interpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to come into practical operation until 
Solomon’s time. Yet the fact is that Solomon did 
not observe this Deuteronomic law, for he built 
high places for his foreign wives ; but he is ex- 
plicitly rebuked for not having observed it (1 K 
ll’-*®).* 

(3) In North /^aeL— The revolt of the Ten 
Trills under Jeroboam, and the gradual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can be 
explained only in the light of the religious syn- 
cretism which had grown up in the nation before 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken possession of the high places of the 
Canaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp clearly the ditlerence between the i>agan 
worwiip of the Canaanites and the worship of 
Jahweh. As time went on, the um)er classes also 
became indifferent, and dedicated (Janaanite sanc- 
tuaries to J ah weh. The construction of the Temple 
did not, of course, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jeroboam built 
‘houses of high places, and made priests from 
among all the people,’ and placed in Bethel the 
priests of the high places (1 K 12**- ** 13®* •*- “), and 
the result inevitably was that Israel departed 

^ It it held by the majority of OT toholart that this rebuke it 
relevant only from the etandimint of the redactor of the Books 
of Kings, who reviews the history by the standard of the 
Deuteronomic code, which is believ^ by these scholars to havt 
been first iDt.roduoed in the time of Jouah (021 B.O.). 
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farther and farther from the worship of Jahweh, 
imperfect as that already was. Elijah, as a 
patriot, could protest only against the worship of 
Lsrael’s sanctuaries rather than against the aano- 
tnariea themselves (1 K 19^®"'^). On the other 
hand, the prophets of the 8th cent, attempted 
more than merely to reform the cultus of these 
sanctuaries, Hosea predicts that the high places 
of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed (10*). 
Amos also declares that * the high places of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste ’ (7*). The only other allusion 
in Arnos to high places is tijjurative — that of 
.fall well as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (4**). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Israel, he 
ascribes it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh carried away before them 
(17*-“). 

( 4 ) In Judah, — Under Rehoboara the people 
built high places in Judah, and the king appointed 
priests for them (1 K 14*®, 2 Ch 11^). Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2 Ch 14®* ®), 
but not out of Israel (2 Cli 16^’, 1 K 15^^). Jehosha- 
phat likewise removed the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 17*), but not from Israel (1 K 22*®, 2 (>h 20®*). 
On the other hand, Jehoram, who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab, actually made high 
places in the mountains of Judah (2 Ch 
which none of his successors — Jehoaah (2 K 12®), 
Amaziah (14*), Uzziah (15*), and Jotham (16®®) — 
removed. Ahaz actively * sacrificed and burnt 
incense* on them (16*, 2 Ch 28** *®). Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them, instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18*, 2 Ch 3U), 
the historicity of which is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 18®®, 2 Ch 32^®). But Manasseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 21®, 2 Ch 33®* Josiah, however, under- 

took and carried out a most drastic reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his nredecessors, including 
Solomon’s (2 K 23®- «• “’i®- ^ 2 Ch 34*). During 

all this period of schism the prophets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for exam]»le, sliows no pronounced hostility 
to high places themselves (14^* 16® 16“ 36® 58®*). 
Micah, likewise, is all but silent concerning them, 
his allusions being figurative rather than literal 
(!•. s 31a . jer 26**). Jeremiah is more explicit 
and pronounced. He emphatically rebukes his 
people for having * built the high places (the LXX 
nas * high place *) of Topheth, wnicti is in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to bum their sons and their 
daughters in the lire ’ (7*® 19® 32*®), because they are 
centres of sin throughout all their borders (17®), 
and he threatens in Jahweb’s name to cut off in 
Moab him who sacrifices in a high place (48*® ; cf. 
Is 16® 16“). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
against Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them (6** *). He points 
a finger of reproach at tliose who labour to make 
them attractive (16*®), and warns those who con- 
gratulate themselves on possessing *the ancient 
high places * (36®). Habakkuk’s single allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3®*), 

The only other references to h(3Lm6th in the OT, j 
with one exception, are Job 9* and Ps 18®®, both of | 
which are figurative ; the exception is Ps 78®*, j 
which is a literal commentary on Israel’s repeated j 
deflection from the true worship of Jahweh. 

(6) After the Exile, — After the downfall of Jeru- 
salem we hear little of high places. The captivity 
accomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Josian 
could do. The people had learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 536 B.C., had no di8|)osition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the 5th cent. B.C., 
however, there were altars to Jahweh in Ele- 
phantine, and, in the 3rd cent. B.C., at various 
places in the Delta of Egypt. 

7. Recent discoveries. — During the past fifteen 
years several ancient haundth have been discovered, 
chief among which is : (1) the Great High Place at 
Petra^ the capital of Edom, which was discovered 
the present writer on 3rd May 1990. S. I. 
durtiss was shown it in July of the same year. For 
location, size, completeness, and importance this 
high place still holds first rank among all the 
ancient sanctuaries as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as ‘ undoubtedly ’ existing 
already in the days of Moses (F. E. Hoskins, From 
j the Nile to Nebo, Philadelpiiia, 1912, p. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of tue most con- 
spicuous peaks which surround the unique capital 
of Edom. Rock-cut stairways lead up to it from 
different directions. Two ma^ebahs^ or pillars, 
100 ft. apart, situated on the brow of the pro- 
montory, mark the approach from the S.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the hdmdh proper stands 
is some 300 ft. long (N. and S.) by 100 ft. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un- 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock-cut court, 47 ft. 
long (N. and S.) by 20 ft. broad (E. and W.), where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platform 4^ in. hi{^h, 
measuring 5 ft. 1 in. (E. and W.) by 2 ft. 8 m. 
(N. and Sl.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
have been slain. To the west of the court, rame 
16 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it, is 
an altar, 9 ft. long (N. and S.) by 6 ft. broad 
(E. and W.), and 3 ft. high, with a rock -cut 
passage 32 in. broad, running about it on the N., 
W,, and S. sides. In the surface of the altar there 
is a rectangular depression hewn out, intended 
perhaps for lire. Three of the comers of the altar 
seem to have been prepared by cuttings to receive 
* horns.* Close by the altar and of alwiit the same 
height, but extending nearer to the court, is an 
irregular oval rock platform, some 12 ft. 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on the top sur- 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer circle being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 inches. These were probably 
used as the place for pouring out libations (Ex 29“). 
A drain from the centre of the inmost circle would 
carry the blood, or water, the case might be, 


used for purposes of ablution. About^ 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rock, 
and at one tune cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, ore approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.)Dy 8 ft. brooa (E. and W.) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry off the over- 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth naturally, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in girth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity, hrom any 
part of the sanctuary the traditional Mt. Hor is 
visible* While this bdmdh is old,^ it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of those (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra ; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of the 
Edomites, and it may, indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were celebrated by the sons 
of Esau three thousand years ago.® 

(2) The High Place ol Gezer , — This b&m&h was 

I A plan of the Great High Place at Petra le reproduced in 
Drlverg Sehweioh Ijeotwre§ (London, 1909), p. 41 (eee also pL 
facing p. 62); and in BDB ir. 896. 
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discovered by R. A. S. Macalister in 1902, and is 
described by liim in the PEFSt of Jan. 1903 (pp. 
23-36). It is situated in an open square just about 
the middle of the city, on the east declivity of the 
western hill, and was, doubtless, the centre of the 
city’s religious life. It is the largest bdmah as yet 
found in Palestine proper. Several of the essential 
features of an ordinary high place, however, are 
wanting. For example, there is no court for the 
worshippers ; no certain place for the dsherdh^ or 
pole ; and it is doubtful whether there is an altar, 
though Macalister thinks it possible that the bank 
of hard earth some distance to the south of the 
pillars, which was about 11 ft. in length and 
excessively difficult to cut, may have been the altar 
of the hdmdh, A similar altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, was 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
series of eight huge unhewTi monoliths, standing in a 
row on bases of smaller stones, due N. and S., and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., 
define this place as a genuine hdmdh of the ancient 
Canaanites of Gezer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 in., in thickness 
2 ft. 6 inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identilied with a square block of stone, 
6 ft. 1 in. long by 5 ft. broad anti 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the row of pillars, and liaving a 
rectangular hollow cut in the top of it, intended 
probably for ablutions. A remarkable feature of 
this high place remains still to be described. On 
the east of the northernmost of the monoliths there 
is an entrance leading down into two large cave.s, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
crooked passage. They were once the residences 
of the * cave-dwellers ’ in Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the passage 
was clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not ; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was used 
as a secret chamber from which oracles were piven 
forth, a priest or a lK)y being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow tunnel would be regarded as the 
voice of a spirit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision w^as made for an oracle (IK 6^®; cf. 1 S 
28’-^, Is 8^’). Underneath the hdnuth in a stratum 
of earth were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
born, probably not more than a week old. Beside 
these jars, or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were discovered, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. These bones are supposed to have l^en 
those of first-born children who had been sacrificed 
to some deity, either to appease his wrath or to 
obtain his help (cf. 2 K 3^% JNlic 6“^). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary cistern, 
situated a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrifices, completes the equip- 
ment of the Gezer high place.' In 1905 another 
bdmdh was found at Gezer, having four standing 
mcL^^ebdhs and the base of a fifth (cf. PhFbtt 1907, 
p. 267 f.). 

(3) Otlier high ptocM. — Still other altars and 
pillars have been discovered from time to time in 
Palestine, but it would be perhaps incorrect to 
speak of them all as bdmOth, For example, Sellin 
of Vienna, in 1904, unearthed at Taanach, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraeloii in Galilee, 
a double row of five ma^^ebdhs ; Scliumacher of 
1 figures reproduced la Driver (<.e.}, p. 68. 


Haifa more recently found two others at Megiddo | 
and, more recently still, Kittel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows in the rock sur- 
faces at Mizpah, near Jerusalem. A complete list 
w’ould also include the ancient rock -.alt ar discovered 
at Zorah (Samson’s birthplace, Jg 13''**^'^) by Baurath 
Schick in 1887 ; and other ‘ finds ’ of similar cliarao- 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
es-Sdfi, and Tell Sauda hannah by Guthe, Vin- 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
is that unearthed during June and July 1912 by 
Duncan Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at 'Ain Shems, the ancient 
Ik thshemesh (cf. PEFSl, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trench, five pil- 
lars lying on their sides as though tliey hud been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had been purposely smashed. 
These stones are regarded by aim as the sacred 
pillars, or bcetyls, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounded, but their bottoms are flat for netter 
standing. Three of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and are 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone which seems foreign to the environments 
of Bethshemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
were set up in veneration of the dead, the spirit of 
the departed being imagined by the ancients to 
take possession of bis pillar on the performance of 
certain ceremonial and magic rites for that pur- 
pose. At a point west of the high place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rock down into a j^reat subterranean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembling those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. The cave extended away beneath the 
pillars of the high place, and contained all the 
paraphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi- 
tion as they had been left thousands of years ago.' 

Cf. Architecturk (Phoenician), vol. i. p. 765, 
and Canaanites, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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GEonoE L. Robinson, 

HIGH PRIEST.— See rRiE.ST. 

HILLEL. — Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Saiihedrin in Jeniealem 
during jjart of Herod’s reign. Known as * the 
Babylonian * {Pcsdhiin, 66a ; ISukkdh, 20a) be- 

* Bee figures reproduced In Driver (<.«.), facing p. 66 and 
following pages. 
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cause he was a native of Babylon, he is also desig- ! 
nated as * Uillel the elder,’ either to distingui^ I 
him from later teachers of the name or to indicate I 
his official rank {Besaht 16a). The dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the pupils of Shemaiah 
and Abtolion (see C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fatheri^y Cambridge, 1897, p. 18), and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing him as in his prime when 
he first arrived in Jerusalem, the inference is 
warranted that he was born about a centu^ and a 
half before the destruction of the second Temple. 
No credence attaches to the statements {Siphr6 
Berdkhdhy 36) that he was forty years of age when 
he left Babylon, that he spent forty more as a 
student under the * pair * (see Taylor, p. 14, note 
0), or that he was named and elected president of 
tiie Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, ana filled tliat 
oilice for forty years more. All this is clearly due 
to an endeavour to make Hillel’s career a parallel 
vvitli that of Moses, just as he is hailed elsewhere 
{Sukkfihy 20a) as a second Ezra, who, like the first, 
comes from Babylon to rescue God’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report names him 
among the men who held the Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe {Shabbath, 
15a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 B.c. 

Of Ins family little is known. Tradition traces 
its petligiee, through the female line, back to king 
David (. Jems. Ta'anithiv. 2). His father’s name 
is not given, but a brother of his, Shebna, is 
mentioned as engaged in mercantile pursuits 
(Sotny 2la), and from him Hillel is supposeci to have 
received substantial i)ecuniary assistance, though 
the passage just referred to admits also of the 
contrary interpretation. 

ilillel from nis earliest youth is represented as a 
student. Babylon then ollered only scant oppor- 
tunity for acquiring sound education in the things 
pertaining to the Law. * What may one look for 
in a Babylonian ? ’ was the constant scornful query 
which came from the tongue of the Palestinians, 
who held the would-be scholars from Babylon in 
slight esteem — a fact which Ilillel was to discover 
the very first time he took a decided part in set- 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (Jerus. 
Pes, vi. 1). The limited facilities which his home- 
land afforded for attaining full mastery of the 
intricacies of the Law induced him, in the prime of 
his manhood, to emigrate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Tazridy § 10, where tlie perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jem- 
salem academy). Without means of subsistence, 
he braved the hardsiiips of the poor student’s life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by precarious manual 
labour. (Later Rabbinical authorities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wood 
[Kesseph Mishneh to Maimoiiides, Uilkhoth Tal~ 
mud Torah i. 9].) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend- 
ing the lectures. But — so runs the story— one 
Se^bath eve he found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently Lj the word of God as 
explained by Shemaiah and Abtalion. It was in 
the month of Tebeth, midwinter, and the night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex- 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbness 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increa.siiig 
mass of snow that enveloped him. In the morning, 
Ah^aliori, trying to discover wliy the room con- 
tinueci ilark long after the expected hour of light, 
■pied HU lei under a inautle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Though it was 
the Sabbath, they brought him in and proceeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worthy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to be cited against the plea of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study ( Foma, 356). 

If Hillers personal circumstances were not of 
the easiest, the political conditions of the times 
were by no means propitious to the peaceful pursuit 
of his Htudies. Herod persecuted the teacliers of 
the Law unsparingly. Internal dissensions be- 
tween the contending politico-religious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
uncertainty to the situation. This may have been 
the reason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stayed in Babylon. The fact that when 
he emerged into publicity — according to some, in 
consequence of a call sent him to Babylon — the 
‘ sons of Batheira ’ were at the head of tne school, 
and the practice of the ‘ pair ’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to inditiate 
that his absence ha<i been of long duration. The 
identity of these ‘ sons of Batheira * is in doubt. 
The name is most likely that of a Sadduca*an 
school, partisans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignorance of the practice of their predecessors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortioriy 
and the other methods of exegesis employed by 
Hillel. Tills is shown by the incident related in 
the Talmud to account for the withdrawal of the 
sons of Batiieira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jems. Pes. vL 1, Bab. Pes. 66a). 

The fourteenth day of Nisan, the eve of Passover, chanced to 
coincide with tiie Hahbath. Grave doubts arose whether the 
Paschal iamb could he slau^^htered at such a tinte. Hut one 
who remembered that Hillel had been one of Kljemalaii’s and 
Abtalion’s students su^^rested that the matter Rhould be sub- 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the jeering comment of others 
that he was a Hab.\ Ionian (see al>ove). Hillel came and decided 
the question in the atlirmative, contending that the Passover 
sacrihee set aside the Sabbath-injunction (nDts' nnn HDS). He 
based his opinion on these considerations ; i'assover was, like 
the daily offering (tdmidy l*p^), a communitj and not a private 
offering ; and, as the tdinld set aside the Sabbath, so did the 
Passover lamb. Moreover, wiien speaking of the tumid. Scrip- 
ture employ's the term h^m6'ddh6, ‘ in its season ' — ^a term used 
also in connexion with the Passover-sacriflee. Hence tiie latter 
is in the same category as the former. Again, neglect of the 
tdmfd entails lighter punishment than non-o)>servance of the 
Passover, which is visited with kareth, ‘excision.’ The pre- 
sumption in favour of the Passover is, therefore, all the stronger 
than it reasonably could be in the case of the others. Tiiese 
arguments failed to convince his op^nents until Hillel remem- 
bered that he bod heard them from bis teachers, whereupon bs 
was appointed Jidsi, * head.’ 

The hi«torical accuracy of this story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, however, that 

* the Babylonian ’ for some time must have led a 
growing opposition to the Benfi-Batlieira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of inter- 
pretation not in favour with them, and clinching 
nis arguments by appealing to the authority ana 
precedents of his masters. Finally, Hillm suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the Batheirites. His main 
support may have been Herod, who at this period 
of his reign was anxious for peace, and, therefore, 
not disinclined to the election of a * man of peace,* 
such as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is that Hillel is associated with the 
formulation of exegetical rules (n'l^p, midddthy 

* measures *). He is credited with having developed 
seven of them — by later teachers enlarged to 
thirteen. Though probably not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin {Sanh. 99a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide these 
rules into distinct categories fHillers catalogue is 

f iven in Siphra at the end of the Baraitha dPB, 
"'ishiuacly and again in ch. 37 of the Ahtwth of R 
Nathauy and in the Tosefta Sanh, 7). 
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Not many ritu.!,] -legalistic decisions are re- 
membered as Hillel’s. On a few points he is 
reported to have diilbred from liis Vice-President 
Shammaif who inclined to more rigid constructions 
of the Law. BotJi of them founded schools, not 
always agreeing in theory or practice. But these 
controversies are of too technical a character to be 
noticed here. Hillel is also mentioned as a com- 
piler of Mishnaj/oth ( YebJiamCtk^ 37a). 

Of neater interest as throwing light on the 
attituae of Hillel to the letter of the Law are the 
Tekanoth^ the modifying arrangements, of which lie 
wa.s the author. \Var, failure of crops, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herod, which led 
to excessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to distressing poverty. The disjjossessed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those in better 
circumstances were little inclined to make the 
advances in view of the provision of the Penta- 
teuch, according to which the advent of the 
Sabbatical year ‘ outlawed ’ all indebtedness. To 
meet the situation, Hillel devised the prosu ol (ir/j6s 
which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabhatical- 

? ^ear he had assigned his claim, to collect his due 
rom his debtors even after the Sahhati<;al year 
{Sheb/ii' iih X. 3; Gittin iv, 3). Similar relief was 
obtained' by another of Ids ‘ arrangements,’ which 
provided that in case of the absence of the (temi)o- 
rary) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original proprietor could repay the purchase price 
into the hands of the court or deposit it in the 
‘ hall of the hewn stones ’ {lishkkath hdgdzUh) and 
re-enter into the possession of the house. He was 
prompted to devise this procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, who 
often went into hiding the last day of the year — 
the period of grace for the re<lemption of such 
property, according to the Pentateuch — and, not 
being repaid, refused to release the house (Ara- 
khin ix. 4). The legitimacy of the issue of 
certain marriages contracted in Alexandria being 
doubted, Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children as bastards {Baba rnesi'a, 104a). 

Hillers great distinction, liowever, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by prev;ept and by example. 
A man of peace-loving disposition, of tender, 
humane sympathies, of genuine piety, of true 
humility, he stands forth a shining exemj>Iar of 
the virtues whiith his religion consecrated. Beloved 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
or posterity as the teacher in whom came to flower 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith in 
Israel’s God had power to stimulate. 

Of his * sayings ’ — reported partly in Aramaic, 
his native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them in both Hebrew and Aramaic versions — some 
are contained in tlie collection of Jewish ethical 
maxims left by the Tannaim, the masters of the 
Mishna (Taylor, op. cit,). The high estimate he 
placed on peace is revealed by this saying : 

‘Be of the disciples of Aaron, loving peace and pursuing: it; 
loviriff all mankind (or all created being^s) and bringing them 
nigh to the Torah ‘ {Abhoth i. 13). 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key- 
note of this observation : 

* A name made great is a name destroyed ; he who increases 
not, decreases; and he who will not learn (perhaps teach) 
deserves slaughter; and he who serves himself with the tiara 

(is arrogant) perishes ’ (ib. 14). ... 

The clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
reliance and self-development as the means of 
rendering service unto others— a conception which 
is characteristically Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limits both self-eflacement and self-aggrandize- 
ment— -is exhibited in the words : 

* If I am not for myself, who is for me? And if I am only (or 
myself, what am 1? If not now, when then?* (ib. 15). 


Egoism and self-sufficiency found no favour in 
his eyes. 

* Separate not thyself from the community, and trust not in 
thyself before the day of thy death ; judge not thy fellow until 
thou coriiGst into his place ; do not delay teaching ; say nOb, 
“ When I have leisure, 1 shall study ; perchance tnou nmyeot 
not have leisure ’ (ib. ii. 6 ; sec Taylor, op. eit. p. 30, note 11). 

Ignorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

*No boor is a sinfearer; nor is the unrefined pious; the 
shamefaced is not apt to learn, th'>r the passionate (prone to 
auger) fit to teach. Nor is every one that has muon traffic 
wise. Ill a place where there are no men, tudeavour to be a 
man * (ib. 6). 

The thought that, as we do unto others, so will 
w'c b'' done by he put into this language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull floating on the water ; 

‘BecaUife thou drownedst, they drowned thee ; and they that 
drowneu thee shall in turn be drowned ' (ib. 7). 

That ease and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analysis, burdens is the dominant empiiasis of this 
‘ saying of liis : 

‘ More flesh, more worms ; more maid servants, more lewd- 
ness ; more men servants, more theft,' etc. {ib. 8). * But he wiio 
hath gotten unto himself the words of the Torah bath gotten 
unto himself life in the world to come* (ib.). 

For most of the preceding sentences, he could 
easily have selected as supporting authority one or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
sayings of his, this has been done (see \V. llacher. 
Die Agada der 'fannaiten ^ i., s.v. ‘ IlilJei’), and, as 
the apostrophe to the skull mAbholh ii. 7 suggests, 
he was by no means averse to employing the vruuhal^ 
arable, or simile. Tointing to the statues of the 
ings in the theatres and the circuses, he deduces 
from the duty to keep them clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in the image of God 
{Midrash Lev. Rabha xxxiv. ; Yalkut to J*r 11^^). 
The soul he likens to a miest whose entertainment 
{i.e. study) was expected of man {ib.). 

The proselyte anecdotes of which Hillel is the 
hero are characteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, his patience— traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they are in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of his 
colleague Shanimai. How Hillel remains unper- 
turbed under the greatest provocation is tola in 
the story of the man who made a wager that he 
would succeed in angering Hillel, and failed igno- 
miniously {Shab. 31a ; Taylor, p. ‘23, note 33). 
The * Golden Kule,’ virtually the saying, ‘ Thou 
shalt love tliy neighbour as thyself ’ (Lv 19***), 
he names the fundamental principle of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Thus, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept J udaism provided 
it could be taught him during the time he could 
stand on one foot (i.e. stante pede^ br'elly and with- 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied : ‘ What is 
hateful unto thee do not do unto tliy fellow. This 
is the great foundation ; the rest is commentary. 
Go now and learn.’ Tins negative formulation of 
the ‘Golden Ilule* is not less comprehensive than 
its NT counterpart (see JE^ art. ‘(Jolden Kule,* 
vi. 21 ; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel was held led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowIe<lge of God’s true 
name and that of the speech of plants and birds 
and of many peoples (A. Jelhiiek, Beth 
Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, ii. 117; Mass. Sopkerim 
xvi. 9). But the tribute paid him at his bier in 
the lament, * Woe 1 Departed is the pious man. 
Woel gone is the humble man, the disciple of 
Ezra’ {Sanh, 11a; Sofa, 485), showed how his 
worth was recognized by those who had heard him 
* praise God everyday’ {Besdh, 16a), who had been 
inspired by his faith ui (^od, so intense that he was 
confident outcry at adversity did not procteed from 
his ]io\x»e* {Berakhoth, QOa ; Jems. Berak/wth^ 145), 
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who had been taught by him true charity, which 
endeavoured to restore to the denendent all the 
comforts and honour of his better days [Ketubhoth, 
67^), and who had by him been brought * to scatter 
(learning generously) when there are men to gather 
in ’ {Berakhothy 63a). 

LiTKnATuaB.-- W. Bacher, IH*« Agada der TanTxait^n, L. 
Straasburp, 1884; I. H, Weiss. Dor Dor we-Dorphaw^ Vienna, 
1878 ; H, Graeta, Biatory 0 / the JevK\, Enp. tr., Philadelphia, 
1888; A. Geigfer, VorlesuiKjenijIber die Geaehichte des Judeti- 
thutrxSj i., Perdu reprint, lyOtf ; JB, art. ‘ liillel,’ vi. 307 

Emil G. Hirsch. 

H1MYAR1T£S.~-See Africa, SABiSAKS. 

H!NAYANA . — Hina means * abandoned,* ‘low,* 
^mean,* ‘miserable* ; ydna means ‘carriage,’ 
‘means of progression,* ‘vehicle*; the compound 
word UinaAjdna^ as used of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro- 
gress on the way towards salvation. It was a term 
of abuse occasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote in Sanskrit, to stigma- 
tize or depreciate those older teachings which they 
desired to supersede. The use of the term in India, 
however, is exceedingly rare — not that the theo- 
logians of the later deistic Buddhist schools were 
not sure they were right ; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controversy could be met 
without it. It might be now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chinese and European writers, to whose sym- 
pathies it appealed, and who have made it a corner- 
stone of their views on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to summarize the little 
that is known on the subject of the so-called Hina- 
y&na schools. 

1 . Origin and date of the term.— I 'i the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we suffer from a serious gap in the chain of avail- 
able authorities. From the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of Ai^oka {q.v.), we have docu- 
ments of varying age and importance, which enable 
us to draw a fairly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as understood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes in doctrine down to the 
close of that period. The majority of these 
documents are in Pali, but there are a number of 
side-lights as to detail from other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following period of about three centuries, 
from Asoka to Kaniska, is an almost complete 
blank. Even the date of Kaniska is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
H. Oldenberg in the JPTS for 1912, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. or the commencement of the 2nd as the 
most probable approximate time of Kaniska’s ac- 
cession. We have notices from Chinese wiurces as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re- 
sulted in successive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N.W. of 
India. These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are suf- 
ficient to sliow that such movements in Central Asia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era, and cul- 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the Panjilb, and of the districts 
round Mathura and Gujarat,^ by hordes of UTjcivil- 
ized nomads, mostly Huns or Sakas by race. These 
aliens adoj)ted the religion, language, and civiliza- 
tion of the Indian peoples, mostly Buddhist, whom 
they conquered. Kaniska, the most famous and 
powerful of their princes, became a Buddhist ; and 
lavishly supported the Buddhist scholars in Kash- 
mir, who bmonged to the Sabhatthvo&da^ the liealist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change afieoting all the subsequent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved, for 
centuries, from the east to the west of the con- 
tinent. Linguistically the Kosala dialect, of which 
Pali is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the lirtguafranca of political, religious, and literary 
circles, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form.* In religion a com pi ite trans- 
formation was gradually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians became Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani- 
mistic superstitions that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought down the 
religion to the level of their own understanding. 
There had been a slackening already. It is ap- 
parent in the later parts of the Nikdyas themselves, 
and is shown ouite clearly by the questions con- 
sidered in the Katha Vatmu as being discussed in 
the schools at the date when that work was com- 
posed (c. 250 B.C.). From the time of Kaniska the 
whole power and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistic tendencies, 
and it was 'within the boundaries of the empire of 
the Kushan Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were introduced into Buddhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe. A wave of invasion, similar to that 
which broke on the N.W. frontiers of India, and due, 
indeed, to similar national movements in Central 
Asia, broke in its turn over Europe. The Gotha 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
largely to the changes — some would call them 
deteriorations— that liad already set in. When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the religion of the 
Roman Empire had become Roman Catholicism ; 
politically tne Continent was broken up among a 
large number of petty principalities, and such philo- 
sophy as survived was perforce of one and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corresponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists who had borrowed from the pagans, and 
pagans who had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of the many Buddhist 
schools. Philosojdiy was very much alive ; and 
quite a number of conflicting systems were able, in 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the suH’rages of inquirers. 
It was at this stage that the word Hlnaydna came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa- Ilian, 
written shortly after his return tio China in A.D. 414. 
He states, in his account of Shen-Shen (N.W. of 
Tibet) ; 

*The Kixifr professed our Iaw (DharmaX snd there might be 
in the country more than three thousand monks who were all 
students of the llinay&na.'^ 

In about half a dozen other passages he has 
similar statements. Legge, in his note on this 
passage, says that there were three vehicles— the 
larger, smaller, and middle (?naM, /ima, and mad- 
hya7na\ suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hiaii had 
these three in his mind. It is, however, by no 
means quite certain what the word, at that date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it up during his travels in India. It is not 
probable that Legge’s suggestion is right. I’hat 
group of three vehicles has not been found else- 
where. The Saddharma Pun^nka^ which is 
later, gives a diflerent group of three : inlvaka^ 
pacceka-buddha^ and mah& — in which Hlnaydna 
does not occur. This group seems to have been 
widely known, as it is found also in the 3rd cent, in 
Ceylon, only ap[)lied to the word {vachana) instead 
of to the vehicle {ydna)f 

1 Bhyi Davidt), Bwldhiat IndUfl, l.ondoti, 190fi, cb. ix., Mid 
R. O. Franke, Pdli und SanpkrU^ Straasburg, 1902, p. 87 fl. 

• J, Lfgge, Travetn of Fa Bien, Oxford, 1^. p. 16. 

* R. Murris, Buddkavanaa (PTB, 1888), p. xL 
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The word occurs in the Lnlita Vistara^^ in a 
long list of qualities or states of mind, each of 
which is saia to conduce to some other quality. 
In this list it is said : 

* Thouffht, thst openinip (or beginning) of religious light, con- 
duces to scorn (or a mean method ’ {hmay&na). 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
this work (which has been certainly recast once, 
and perhaps ofteiier) is late and uncertain.* Such 
a list as this lies peculiarly open, in a re-casting 
of the work, to sectarian interpolation ; and the 
passage throws little light on thi meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambiguous. It might 
equally well be rendered ‘ scorn for the Hinayana/ 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, explained 
the word Hlnaydna as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities and heavens created by 
the later schools. Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive test : that a Hinayanist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or he may simply have consideret. that a 
Hinayanist w^as a man who belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools. The last seems 
the most probable explanation. It was the easiest 
way to draw the line. We know from Fa-Hian’s 
36th chapter (Legge, p. 98) that he was familiar 
with the list of tiiese schools current among so 
many of the Buddhists. But, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the word Hlna.ydna by 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chinese 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Buddhists into Hina-y5.nist8 and Maha- 
yfinists, was already current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2. The HinaySna schools.— We have quite a 
number of copies of the list just referred to. The 
Sinhalese give it in half a dozen diiierent books, 
from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from the 
still older, but now lost, Sinhalese Atthakathd, St. 
Juiien* reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chinese. Schiefner, Wassilief, and Kockhlll give 
us other lists from the Tibetan.* These eight 
differ from one another, and from the P&li list, 
in a few of the names ; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, and gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also ditt’er ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limited sense. They 
can, at most, when they agree, ali'ord us some guide 
to the relative age of the various schools within the 
riod of a century and a half — from the time of 
e Council of Vesfili to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-260 B.C.)— within which they 
are all said to have arisen. 

All the lists agree, how'ever, in one point of great 
historical importance. Each of them gives one par- 
ticular schod, ‘ the School of the Presbyters^ or 
‘ the School of Distinction ' {Tlieror-vdciins, Vibhajja- 
vddins)^ as the original from which each of the 
seventeen others was ultimately descended.* 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Kathd Vatthu (3rd 
cent. B.C.) and its commentary (5tb cent. A.D.). 

1 R. Mltra's ed., Calcutta, 1877, p. 88. 

> See M. Wlnternitz, Oaoh, der ind, LitUratur, li. (Leipzig, 
1918) 109. 

» JA, 1859, p. 827 fl. 

* See W. Qeiger, MahAmthsa (tr. PTS^ 1912, p. 277). He ha> 
made a oomparatiTe table of all the lists. 

0 B. Pischel (Leben und Lehre dea Buddha\ Leipzig, 1910, 
p. 6) expresses this by saying : * The P&li canon is only the canon 
of one sect* This Is inaccurate in several ways. It Implies 
there were sects Olhe European sects) ; that each had a 
leparate oanon ; and that each canon stood on a level in respect 
of age. Not one of these implications is supported by the 
•vidinoe. > 


This has been specified, and discussed, together 
willi other information, in two articles by the pre- 
sent w’riter.* The conclusions reached are : 

( 1 ) The data are not suflQcient to enable us to give a 
complete description of the doctrines, or even of the 
innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
Kathd Vatthu relate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Biiddholog}’’. 

(3) Both tht, commentator and Fa-llian, writing in 
the 6th cent. A.D., are agreed in glinting only to 
three or four of these schools any considerable im- 
portance. 

( 4 ; Yuan Clnv&ng, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
only. It is very doubtful whether any of the others 
had had, at any time, either large numbers or much 
influence. 

(5) 'I'he figures given us by Yuan Chwftng — he 
stayed many years in India, travelled extensively, 
and usually recorded, where he stopped, the ap- 
proximate number of members of tlie Order, and 
the school they adhered to — reveal the astounding 
fact that even as late as the end of our 7th cent., 
that is, the 13th cent, of Buddhism, no fewer than 
two-thirds of the 200,000 hhikkhus in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi- 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the Mabftyanist theo- 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on belief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6) These schools have been, and are still, often 
called * sects.’ This is a mistake. They had no 
separate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government ; no separate dress, churches, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each individual 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of difierent schools. Thus, the 
hhikkhus in Ceylon called themselves Thtra-vddins ; 
Fa-Hian, who stayed two years in the island, ap- 
parently think? (Legge p. Ill) that they were 
Mahi^asakas; Yuan Chwang (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwany^s Travels^ London, 1904-06, ii. 234) calls 
them Mahay anist Sthaviriis. 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 schools it seems clear that the 
number 18 is purely conventional — a round number. 
Were we to make a new list, including all the 
names found either in the old lists or in mscrlp- 
tions (such, for example, as those mentioned m 
JRAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 597), we should have 
28 or 30. Tliat none of the names appears in the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to sliow that not 
much weight was attached to them in the earliest 
times. When the schools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A HinayAua school aa 
designating a body of men is never referred to. So 
with the Mah&yana. There are a score or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc- 
trines, and services. To compare Hinayana with 
Mahayana it is necessary, if one would serve any 
useful historical purpose, to compare the whole of 
the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in the West if it be pointed 
out that the Mahayana schools bear a relation to 
the Hlnayana schools similar to the relation borne 
by the various Roman and Greek Catl'olic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to similar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in- 
teresting differences. The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early forms of thought snteiated 

1 JRAS, 1891. 1892. 
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In India through bo many centuries, while in 
Europe thev were allowed to persist, if they per- 
sisted at all, only underground. When toleration 
was the rule in India, the Inquisition was busy in 
Europe. 

Those schools, apart from the original school of 
the Theravftdins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import- 
ant, are the following : — 

(i.) Sammitlj/a , — Yuan Chwang estimates their 
numbers in the 7th cent, as about 43,000 bhiklchnSf 
of whom about half were in Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Ganges valley or in Avanti. 
They are referred to nineteen times in the com- 
mentary on the KatJUi Vnttha. 

{ii,) ' l\\o Sabbatthivddins (Koalists). — In the 7th 
cent, they were in the territories beyond the ex- 
treme N. W. frontier of India, and Yuan Chwfing 
reckons their number there at about 12,000, Ka- 
Hian does not mention them, and Biuidhaghosa 
(q.v,) refers to them only three times. Hut Taka- 
kusu, in his important article in the JPTS for 1905, 
has shown how very great was the influence of this 
school of thought at the court of Kaniska, and after- 
wards ; and has given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their w'orks. Probably Asvaghosa (o.v.), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan- 
aka’s time, was a Realist. The Lalita Vistara is 
believed to be founded on the text of an older bio- 
graphy of the Buddha current in this school ; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Divy&vaddna are also thought to have been taken 
over from a work on Canon Law used by the 
Realists.^ 

{Ml.) Andfuika (Andhras). — Buddhagho^a, in his 
commentary on the KatJid Vaithuy attaclies more 
Importance to these, the inhabitants of the S.E., 
than to all the other schools put together. But 
they are mentioned nowhere else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv.) Mahd-sdhghika , — They are mentioned by 
Buddhagho^a sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-vadins, was found still existi^ in 
the 7th cent, by Yuan Chwing in Bamiyan. They 
are particularly interesting as being the orimnal 
authors of the collection of legends called the mahd- 
vastuy where we find the germ of the docetic 
theories, dealt with under Docetism (Buddhist). 

A good deal of the literature of these, and of the 
other schools of early Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese translations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist ^nskrit 
works into Til^tan, made from the 9th cent, on- 
wards, there will l>e anything left of the works of | 
these older schools. In the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS 
in our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles we know, that will undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of tlie gradual growth and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the neatest desidera- 
tum in the present state of our knowledge. The 
lieginning we know well. The Pali Text Society 
has now (1913) published 73 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the original school, the Thera- 
v&dins. We know a good deal about the end — the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart from 
story-books and collections of e<lifying tales, has 
as yet been made available for European scliolars. 
It will be sufficiently evident from the above why 
it is that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the history of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their doctrine. 

Isnuunnu.— The suthoritiei have beengiTen !n the ertiole. 

T. W. KHYs Davids. 

1 Winternita, ep. eit. pp. IM, Btt. 


HINDUISM. — 1. Definition. — ‘Hinduism* is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre- 
vails among the vast majority of the present popu- 
lation of the Indian Empire. Br&hmanism ((?.v.), 
which is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosophical form o? modem 
Hinduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith which, under Brahman 
influence, succeeded to Vedism, or the animistic 
worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

The name ‘ Hindu ’ carries us iHtck to the period of the Invasion 
of the Peninsula by the Aryan tribes from the N. or N.W. The 
word was applied by them to the great river of tl>e west, 

the modern Indus ; and, though in Vedic literature nindhu was 
used as an appellative noun for ‘river 'in general, throughout 
Indian history it remained the name of its powerful guardian 
river, the Indus. A common tenn for the ancient Aryan settle- 
ments in the Panjab was ‘ the Seven Rivers’ {uapla midhavaJii), 
The name * Hindu * appears in the fonn in the inscrip- 

tion on the monument of Darius Hystaspes near Persenolis (c. 
4y0 B.C.); U6d{d)u in the later Ueb. literature (Est D 8”); and 
In itJ! modern form (c. 440 b.c.) in Herodotus (iii, 98). The 
question of the so-called * Aryan invasion ’ of N. India has been 
re-opened, from the Dravidiaii stamlpoint, by P. T. Srinivas 
lyen^r {Jottmal Rayal Society o/ ArU, lx. [1912] 841 ff.), who 
opposes liisley's theory of a complete occupation of the Parijab 
by Aryan tribes accompanied by their women, and a subseipient 
intermution of communication with Central Asia, which en- 
sured tlie purity of the race in that province. He asserts that 
the ‘only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu 
... is one of cult/ that is, of fire-rites. ' The language and the 
cult of the Aryas were borrowed from without, and urofoundly 
altered on Indian soil. If this cultural drift had been ac- 
companied hy any appreciable racial drift, if the cult and 
language had been brought into India by any considerable body 
of foreigners, who formed a race by themselves, and lived apart 
from the native races, neither the cult nor the language would 
have undergone such serious alterations as they have, hut would 
have remained relatively pure. Hence we may conclude, with 
a fair degree of certainty, that in the second millennium b.o. a 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted into India, and were 
adopted by certain tribes, later called Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the speech developed in new ways, and distinguished 
the tribes that possessed them from the other tribes of this 
country.’ 

s. Statistics. — According to the Oensiis of 1901, the total 
population of the Indian Empire was 294,361,066, of whom 
207,147,026 (70*3 per cent) declared themselves to be Hindus. Of 
these the vast uiajority (207,060,667) professed to follow the 
Br&hmanical or orthodox form of the faith, the small minority 
belonging to the modern theistic sects, such as the Brahma and 
Arya SaihSjes. If to the body of declared Hindus be added 
Sikhs (2,195,339) and Jains (1,334,148), both of whom claim to be 
Hindus, the total adherents of Hinduism amount to 210,676,618. 
If the estimates of H. Zeller be accepted, Hinduism thus stands 
numerically third among the religions of the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by Christians (684,940,000) and followers of Confucius 
(800,000,000). 

The distribution of Hindus throughout the Empire varies 
greatly. The most Hindu province is Orissa, in Bengal, where 
94*7 per cent of the total population follow this faith. In suc- 
cession to this follow Mysore (92*0 per cent) ; Madras (89*1); 
Bombay, excluding Bind and Qujar&t (88’9) ; Hyder&b&d or the 
Dominions of the Nizftm(8e-0); the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (86*4); the Central Provinces (82*7) ; Central India (80*9); 
Baroda (79'2) ; Bombay, the whole Presidency (76*6) ; Travancore 
(68*9); Bengal, the whole Presidency (68*8). The least Ilinda 
rtions of the Empire are the N.W, Frontier Province with the 
njab (35*6), Sind (23*4), and Burma (4*8) ; in the first two 
Hinduism having given way to Islam, in the third to Buddhism. 
In Eastern Bengal the percentage of Hindus has been reduced by 
the notable extension of Muhammadanism, and in Travanoors 
of Christianity. 

Hinduism is thus strongest in the more isolated 
portions of the Peninsula — Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau — where the in- 
fluence of foreign religions has been weakest ; in 
regions like the Panjab, the PYontier Provinc^e, and 
Sind, Islam has been dominant ; in Eastern Bengal 
in later times it has grown at the expense of H indu- 
ism. The ac'curacy of these statistics is, however, 
seriously impaired by the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs of the non- Aryan or so-called ‘ Dravidian’ 
population. The well -organized forest tribes, who 
in 1901 numbered 8,584, 149 (2*9 per cent of the total 
population), were generally classed as Animists, 
But besides these tliere are vast masses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
throughout the Empire whose connexion with 
orthorlox Hinduism is hardly more than nominaL 
Besides the Hindus settled within the Empire, 
some adherents of the faith are found beyond its 
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limits. Early traditions in W. India tell of fleets 
from the coasts of Sind and Onjarfit conveyinf^ 
emif^rants to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy’s 
maj) of the Indo-Chinese coast contains Skr. names, 
indicating the existence of Hiiuhi settlements as 
early as the Ist cent. a.d. In Cambodia the re- 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, liorobadiir, ami 
other places are of Indian origin in their details. 
In Java, as in Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the Hindus is 8up]»orted by tradition, and there 
was certainly a periorl of tluddhism, and then a 
period of aggressive Saivism, followed by an age 
of an[»arent compromise between tlie rival faiths. 
Ilinauism linally gave way to Islftni, and has l>cen 
extinct for more than four centuries (see ERE ii. 
239 ; EBr xv. 28S f., 29‘2, xxvi. 74), Butin Bali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its ground in a cor- 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widoAv- 
burning {sail) and the traditional fourfold nindn 
caste system. It is now largely blended Avith the 
baser forms of Buddhism and the animistic cultus 
of evil spirits (A:r7jrt). For IIin<hi emigra ti on to the 
Far East, sec V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine Art tn 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 259 tF. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era, Hindu literature, 
art, and religion penetrated extensively into Kliotan 
and all (Jiinese I’urkistiin up to the frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of tlie influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article ; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovered portraits at Memphis of an Aryan woman 
from the Panjab and a seated Hindu figure. 

' These are the first remains of Indians known on the Mediter- 
ranean. Hitherto there have been no material evidences for 
that connection, which ie stated to have existed, both by 

g nbassies from Egypt and Syria to India, and by the great 
uddhist mission sent by Asoka as far west as Greece and 
Gyrene. We seem now to have touched the Indian colony in 
Memphis, and we may hope for more light on timt connection 
which seems to have been so momentous for Western thought ' 
(W. M. Flinders Petrie, Man, viil. [1908] 129 ; cf. V. A. Smith, 
AsoitaS. Oxford, 1009, p. 4S). 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
E. Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the Avorld have, in spite of the 
Brail tuanical prohibition of ocean travel, carried 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

3. Materials for the study of Hinduism. —The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in several articles in this work — those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the <leveIopment of the faith as illustrated 
by Aryan Religion, V'^edic Keligi<*n, Brahmanism, 
etc. ; those dealing Avith the ^eater gods, religi- 
ous sects, and sacred places. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss, in a general way, the progres- 
sive evolution of Hinduism, and to group the facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be remembered, however, that the materials 
for such a survey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentary. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records are of much later date than those 
of Babylonia or Egypt, In Babylonia inscriptions 
from Nippur earlier than the third millennium 
before our era are available {11 DB v. 532 ; for 
various other estimates, see iii. 10811’.); the 

oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
been discovered goes back, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 B.c., or, in a later estimate, to 5510 
{EBr^^ ix. 69). The accounts of the origin of 
Hinduism start with the Vedic age, which is be- 
lieved to date from about 1500 B.C. Secondly, 
while the hymns of the Veda embody the nah’e 
speculations of the early Indo-Aryans on the char- 
acter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later Brahmana period Avere compiled by the 
priestly class to siipjiort its claims to the leader- 
ship of the Aryan community. A comparison of 
these writings with those of the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this Brahmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
llimhiistn (Ithys Davids, Buddhist India^ 1903, 
p. 149 IF. ). The historical side, again, of this litera- 
ture is vague and incomplete. These ancient re- 
ligious teachers had little of the historical sense, 
and were not concerned to compile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress, 'iiie inference which they desired to 
suggest was that Brfihmanical Hinduism dates from 
the most ancient period ; that Brahmans have al- 
Avays been the politicai, religions, and social guides 
of \ oe coinitmiiity ; that tlie orderly progress of 
religious dcA^cdopment was never mterru])teu by any 
violent cataclysm. The Uteiature prejiared by 
them contains no adeqnat c account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decay of Buddhism and Jainism ; and in 
a great measure it ignores the successive invasions 
of N. India by (Ireeks, Parthians, Scythians, and 
Huns, of AA’liich the tAvo last races profoundly in- 
lliienced the religions and social life of the Hindus. 
To tills must he added that lack of historical insight 
and national patriotism which the Hindus share 
Avith otlier oriental races. The jiriestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any large extent, 
he supplemented from independent sources. The 
true historical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

*up to about that time the inhabitants of India, even the most 
intellectual races, seem to have been generally ignorant of the 
art of writing, and to have been ol>liged to trust to highly trained 
memory forUie transmission of knowledge ’ (V. A. SmitJa, Early 
HisUK Oxford, 1908, p. 24 f.). 

No extant inscription can be assigned to a date 
earlier than that of Asoka (g'.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.C., while numismatic evidence begins to 
be of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander Hb. 13 tF.). The architectural remains 
of the earlier period which have survived are Bud- 
dhist or Jain, not BrUlimaiiical ; and the art and 
style are, for the most part, independent of religion. 
We possess no historical records and no sacred 
literature of the non-Aryan race^ of S. India, until 
they came into contact with the Hindus of the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to date only from about 
100 B.C. (V. Kankasahhai, The Tamila: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2f.). 

4. Vedic Animism.— The Vedic religion will he 
discussed in a sci»arate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
by the school of mythologists repre.sented in Great 
Britain by F. Max Muller, Avho evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wdnd or dawn, are now generally 
discre<Uted in the study of Indian as in that of 
Hellenic myths (Farn ell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909, 
V. 9 n.). The identification of the titles of the 
Vedic gods in languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely liontested and found to be in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at present is more gener- 
ally concentrated on the comparison of cults rather 
than of divine titles. 

The priests and higher classes of the Indo- Aryan 
community, whose beliefs are represented in the 
Vedic hymns, bad raised to the rank of gods the 
greater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature ; out the lesser spirits, which were dreaded 
and propitiated by the mass of the people, were 
to a large extent ignored in the religious literature. 
The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed ‘ anything like a 
complete background to Vedic mytholo^,^ can be 
traced in the Veda (F. Max Muller, Contrib. to 
the Science of Mythology, 1897, i. 211), 

* Bver}'thing that itupresRed the soul with awe or was regarded 
as capable of exerciKiiig a good or evil intluonce on man, might 
in the Vedic age still become a direct object not only of adoration 
but of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountains, rivers, plants might 
be supplicated as divine powers ; tbs horse, the oow, the mrd 
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of omen, and othtr animalt might ba Invokad ; aran objeota 
fashioned by the band of man, weapons, the war-car, tha drum, 
the plough, ae wfil] aa ritual implements, such as the pressing* 
■tone and the sacriflcial post, might be adored * (A. A. Maodooell, 
Vedie Mythology^ pp. 2, 86 f., 147 ff.). 

Again, many myths (though an attempt has 
been made by Max Miiller [oj9. ciL ii. 429, 632, 673] 
to derive them from ph^rsical concepts) are of the 
type common to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overcome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women; of the incest of 
Prajfipati ; of the creation of all things out of the 
severed limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
Puru^a, are all common to savage folk-lore, and 
‘in the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are in contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith* (A. Lang, Mypit Ritual^ 
and Religion, London, 1899, i. 9i.). The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that magic, in its cruaest form, does not appear in 
the original Veda ; but the belief in the power of 
formulae {mantra i see Chaems and Amulets 
[Indian]) ; the practice of sympathetic or mimetic 
magic, such as the use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy ; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king ; the use of homceopathic magic for the cure 
of baldness or jaundice, are all similar to those 
current among savages at the present day (H. 
Oldenberg, Die Rdig%on des Veda^ Berlin, 1894, pp. 
608, 69, 477, 420 f., 507; M. Bloomfield, Atharva- 
veda {SBE xlii. [1897] 7f., 263 f.]). Ideas of this 
kind are most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from very ancient materials 
after the Aryans had penetrated some distance down 
the valley oi the Ganges (Bloomfield, op, cit, Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact that such beliefs were common 
to Aryans and non- Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first Into Br&hmauism, and at a 
later date into Hinduism. 

Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief, 
he view is now gaining ground that the Indo- 
Aryans were not unaffected by foreign influences. 

(a) Some authorities recognize a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 1400 B.c. the hege- 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and Turkistan must have 
been controlled by the rulers of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley ; ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in Baluchistfin prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a most fertile land, through 
which communication between the Euphrates- 
Tigris and Indus valleys could have been main- 
tained. As early at least as the 7th or 8th cent. 
B.C. sea commerce was carried on between the non- 
A^ans of S. and W. India and Babylon ; and by 
this route the pre-Semitic alphabet, which is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India («J. 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p. 241 fl’; Smith, Earhj 
25 n. ; Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion \HL^ 1887], London, 1891, p. 137 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby- 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been trac^ : 
the resemblance of Babylonian charms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the Atharvaveda (M. Jastrow, Rd, of Bab, and 
Aesyr,, Boston, 1898, p. 253 ff.); the belief in 
sorcery, witchcraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days (ib, 266, 328 ff., 380 ; Sajrce, 160, 327) ; the 
custom at Taxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod, i. 196) ; the habit of buijing in terra-cotta 
coffins, found in S. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia {I A v. 256 ; Jastrow,*697 f.). It 
has also been suggested that Indiaowes to Babylonia 


the introduction of brick masonry {IGI ii. 108), 
the adoption of the seven -days week, and of the 
S 3 ’'stera of tlie twent 3 ’’-four or twenty-seven lunar 
mansions (A. Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit,, 

1878, p. 246 fl*.). On the other hand, Max Miiller 
{India, What can it teach us?, 1883, p. 125 ff,) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian influence, and M. 'H.a,VLg{Aitareya Brdh- 
mana, 1863, i. 46) suggests that the early astro- 
nomical observations of the Hindus must have been 
made in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if the 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th cent. B.C. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; cf., 
further, F. K. Ginzel, Handh, der mathemat, und 
techn. Chronologic, Leipzig, 1906fl'., i. 74-77). A 
recent discussion of the influence of Babylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that ‘ so far as our know- 
ledge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian 
religion or theosophy* (L. R. Farnell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in- 
vestigation may show that these conclusions apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the intercourse of the two races 
have been so thoroughly assimilated that they are 
no longer visible on Indian soil. 

In the case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn down or absorbed, 
it is diincult to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. If the goddess N&n& Devi worshipped 
at Hingl&j {q.v,) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Erech, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-gocidesses of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, in the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Kui^^n king Huvis^ka, 
who ascended the throne about a.d, 150 {JR AS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Early Hist,\ 262 f. ; cf. J. G. 
Frazer, GB^, pt. i. The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, London, 1911, i, 37 n. ; T. Holdich, 
The Gates of India, ^o. 1910, p. 162 f.). An echo 
of the Babel legend has been traced in the Br&h- 
manas, where the demons pile up a great tire-altar 
by which they hope to scale the sky ; when they 
have climbed some distance, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
they fall to earth, and all but two, who fly away 
ana become the dogs of Yam a, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 500). The conception 
OI the upper or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
as well as in the Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidences 
between the Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend can hardly be o.co\&e.ntoX {Atharvaveda, xix. 
39. 8 ; &atapatha Brdhmana, i. 8, 1. 6 ; Jastrow, 
518), But the Hindu Flood-story is comparatively 
late, and it has been suggested that its independence 
of the legends in the Avesta and the Bundahis 
shows that it was not derived from Ir&n, but 
possibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
lon, after the opening of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, JR AS, 1898, p. 260 f. ; also see T. K. 
Cheyne, in EBr^^ vii. 976 ff. ; EBi i. 1065 f.; F. 
H. Woods, ERE iv. 555 f.). It must also be 
remembered that such myths prevail in many parts 
of the world (E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early 
Hist, of Mankind, London, 1865, p. 817 ff. ) ; and 
that India has its own legends of the same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchas, Kor- 
kus, Mundas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost o'ertalnly independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of BaWIonian influence on India has 
been discussed R. von Ihering {Vofyeseh. der 
Indo-Ewropder, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu- 
tion of the Aryan, by A. Draoker, London, 1897k 
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whote oonclusions must be accepted with caution. 
For the wide-epread influence of Babylonian 
culture, Bee L. W . King, A HUt. of Sumer and 
Akkad, London, 1910, Pref. p. vif. 

(^) Among the western idnsfolk of the Indo- 
Aiyans their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and itB nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The affinity of the A vesta to the lligveda in the 
domains of mythology and cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature as old as the 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathustra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of mythological con- 
ceptions (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 7 ; Max Miiller, 
Selected Essays, 1881, ii. 132 ff. ; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. 
Texts, ii. [1860] 477 ff.). Risley {Census Report 
India, 1901, i. 548) suggests that the Brahmanical 
theory of castes ‘may be nothing more than a 
modihed version of the division of society into four 
classes — priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
— which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.* Haug (Ait. Brah. i. 60) remarks 
thatthe Agnii^toma rite, from itscomplete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 
It is certain that the great Medo-Persian Empire 
must have profoundly influenced N. and W. India ; 
they certainly held the Indus valley and consider- 
able parts of the S. Panjab and Rajputd.na (Strabo, 
XV. 10; JASB, 1892, p. 198; Malik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahdwalpur State, Lahore, 1908, p. 22 f.). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun-worshippers 
entered India, and were coopted into the Brahman 
ranks under the title of Sakadvipiya, or ‘ those of 
the Scythian island.* To this intercourse with 
Ir&n may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
fire-worsnip in N. India ; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
m) in India independently of foreign teaching. 
Tne traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
of the rulers of Valabhl in Kathiawar with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar story is told of 
one of the great Rftjput houses (Ain’i-Akdari, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Iran is disputed, 
and the origin of certain symbols, such as that of 
Garuda, the winged vehicle of Vi^nu, is uncertain 
(Perrdt-Chipiez, Rist. of Art in Persia, Eng. tr., 
London, 1892, pp. 5, 339 n. ; A. Gruuwedel, Buddhist 
Art in India, Eng. tr,, do, 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 60, 
66 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
da 1880, pp. 21, 34 f., 243, 307, 522 f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in the 
time of AAoka is clearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377 f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see the summary in BO ix. (1901) pt. 
ii. 183 ff. 

(c) The Greek campaigns of Alexander the Great 
produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Early Hist.\ 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Besnagar, 
near Bhilsa in the Gwalior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of Vasudeva or Vi^nu by 
Heliodorus, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidaa 
of the Grseco-Bactrian dynasty (c. 150 B.G.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliddorus accepted V&sudeva 
as an Indian god or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity ; in other words, whether 
he was a Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
Greek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult. In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Early nist.\ 85 f.). 

6. The religious isolation of India.— But, even 
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if it be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain departments of religion or art the influ- 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Early Hist.\ 377), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and cultus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they developed on 
nationid lines of evolution. The Peninsula on east 
and west is bounded by an ocean, which in the ea:^ 
period was not open to the navies of the world. In 
the north and west India was out oil* from the 
neighbouring Asiatic kingdoms by a giganitio 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
de..ert, and a borderland held by savage tribes. 
This isolation of the country promoted that con- 
fidence in, and respect for, their national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu mind. 

‘ The Hindus,’ said al-Birilnl, * believe that there 
is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science 
like theirs* [India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888, 
i. 22). In short, the leading characteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 
pessimism results from a depressing climate, where 
the population is successively exposed to malaria, 
tropical heat, and torrential rain. Hence, natur- 
ally, as was the case in Babylonia, the evil spirits 
which bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig- 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, the localization 
of its deities resulting from the worship of the 
guardian spirits of the isolated communities which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

*Thtt Indiana are the only division o( the Indo-European 
teniilv which has created a great national religion— Brahmanism 
—and a great world-religion— Buddhism ; while all the rest, far 
from displaying originality in this sphere, have long since 
adopted a foreign faith. ... In spite of successive wavea of 
invasion and conquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muham- 
madans, the national development of the life and literature of 
the Indo-Aryan race remained practically unchecked and un- 
modified from without down to the era of British occupation. 
No other branch of the Indo-European stock bos experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other country except China 
can trace back its language and literature, its religious beliefs 
and rites, its domestic and social customs, through an uninter- 
rupted development of more than three thousand years * (A. A. 
Macdonell, Uist. of Skr, Literatur$, London, 1000, p. 7 f.). 

7. Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs.— The re- 
ligion of the Vedic period was a form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form of belief ; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern Imlia, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis- 
posed to regard as distinct phases in the religious 
consciousness — the belief in the spirit world and 
the recognition of a God. It is urged that Anim- 
ism, in the sense in which it is recognized by £. B. 
Tylor and his school, 

* explains only the dead material of religion, viz., that material 
which concerns the human, the natural, the world of the dead, 
of animated nature, ancestor- worship, and so on ; that is, all 
t^at lies on this side of the gulf. What lies on the other side, 
the truly supernatural, cannot originate in Animism, and 
Animism does not explain it. The idea of God is derived from 
Nature worship, at the back of which lies Mana ; and this is not 
contradicted by the recognition of possible links between souli 
and gods, or between magic and prayer.* The facts *8eem to 
point uniformly to decaying phases of monotheistic belief- 
belief in a power to which, or to whom, evil of any kind is dis- 
pleasing— as existing among widely separated savage laoei 
whose religion is now admittedly animistio' {Athmozum, fitb 
June 1009). 

This mana among the Melanesians is defined by 
R. H. Codrini^n [The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 118) as the supernatural power or iniluenoe 
which operates to effect everything which is 
beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of Nature ; and it is equivalent 
to the Algonquin manitou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquois (see £. S. Hartland, British Associa- 
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tian Jteport, Dublin^ 1908, London, 1909, p. 6 ; E. 
Clodd, ‘ Pre- Animistic Stages in Religion,* Fort- 
nightly Rev, , J one 1909, p. 1 130 fi*. ). The monotheism 
of the* peasant is discussed in § 39 below. 

Beliefs of this kind have been traced by Risley 
in India. 

* If one must state the case in positive terms, I should sav 
that the idea which lies at the root of their [the Jungle peoples^ 
religion is that of power, or rather of many powers, what the 
Animist worships and seeks by all means to influence and con* 
eiliate is the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powen 
or Influences making for evil rather than for (rood, which resides 
in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing 
river, in the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, 
its venom to the snake, which generates Jungle fever, and walks 
abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, smiul-pox, or murrain. 
Closer than this he does not seek to define the object to which 
he offers his victim, or whose symbol he daubs with vermilion 
■t the appointed season. Some sort of power is there, and that 
is enough for him. Whether it is associated with a spirit or an 
ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds from the mysterious thing 
itself, whether it is one power or many, he does not stop to 
enquire. . . . When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods come into fashion, the active and passive powers 
of the earlier system are clothed in appropriate attributes. The 
former become departmental spirits or gods, with shrines and 
temples of their own and incessant offermgs from apprehensive 
vobaries. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, en revanche, as beings of a higher tvpe, 
fathers and well-wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethics, makers of things who have done their work and earned 
their repose. The Santal Marang Bum represents the one ; the 
Bongas or godiings of disease are examples of the other * {Cenaua 
Repitrt India, 1^1, i. 862 f. ; of. R. R. Marett, The ThreahaM 
of Religion, London, lOOd, p. 

There is nothing antecedently improbable in the 
theory that the belief in one Supreme God may 
have prevailed in India from a very early perioa, 
even before the rise of Vedic polytheism, because 
it is not confined to races in a high stage of culture, 
and is not infreimently found among primitive 
peoples (A. Lang, The Makii^ of Religion, London, 
1898, ch. ix.il’.). If pre>aniniistic beliefs assumed 
the form to which Risley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for the ‘ higher gods 
of the lower races,* which have been recogniz^ in 
various parts of the world. This conception has 
been traced in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
where the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are but diflerent manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 16 f.). It is un- 
necessary to apply Max Mliller’s term * Henothe- 
ism * to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeration with which 
a smger magnifies the deity wmom for the moment 
he is addressing. The germs of monotheism which 
have been traced in the cult of Varuna seem to 
have been exaggerated ; but it appears to be clear 
that at the close of the Vedic perioa, and more par- 
ticularly in that of the Brahmanaa, Prajflpati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
gods, existent from the beginning, a conception 
which in the Upani^s gives place to Brahma, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (E. W. Hopkins, 
Rel. of India, 1896, pp. 67, 172 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 118 flf.). The later development of mono- 
theism has been illustrated by G. A. Grierson, in 
Mt. Bhakti-mIrga, vol. ii. p. 639 ; ‘The Monothe- 
istic Relirion of Ancient India,’ Proc, Oxford Con- 
grus of Rdigions, 1908, ii. 44flf. ; L. J. Sedgwick, 
*Bhakti,*in JRASBo, xxiii. (1911). 

8 . Contributions from Vedism to modern Hindu- 
ism. — As is often the case with the great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic period have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
eartMy affairs, receive scanty worship, and, if re- 
cognize at all, occupy a much lower position than 
that assigned to them in the early literature. 

(a) Varuna. — At present Varuna, the old god of 
the firmament, is only vaguely conceived as one of 
“kior gods of the weather. At high-caste 
weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass 
^wl filled with water ; the father of the bride 
draws four lines with sandal paste on the outside 


of the jar, and with extended hands prays to 
Varuna to bless the wedded pair {BG xviii. (1885] 
pt. i. p. 200). On the western sea-coast he is be- 
lieved to reside in the sea, wells, and streams, and 
he is propitiated by sailors and others whose busi- 
ness is in the great waters {ib. ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside ovez 
the weather and the rivers, and when a boat is 
launched the boatman flings an offering into the 
stream in his name. 

(6) /nrfm. —The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (see art. BrXhmanism, 
vol. ii. p. 804). Even in the Epic period he had 
suffered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener- 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of delights to 
which he conveys the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. In Buddliist mythology, under the name 
of Sakka, the Pfili form of the Vedic Sakra, ‘ the 
mighty one,* he retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Sfitras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-defined type ; at a later period he is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of his own, whence 
he occasionally descends to interfere in earthly 
affairs (H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
1896, pp. 16, 33, 46 ; A. Griinwedel, Buddh. Art in 
India, Eng. tr., 1901, pp. 7, 38). Hence among the 
Buddhists of Nepal the thunderbolt ('mjra) of this 
god has become the favourite religious syinlio]. 
‘Buddhists regard this thunderbolt of Indra as the 
sacred symbol of their divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it accordingly* ; all classes of Newfirs, Buddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival {Indra- 
jCLtra) with processions, performances by masked 
dancers, and illuminations ; figures of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
Kathmandu [q.v.), and are invoked in memory of 
the sainted (lead ; in some places the old Vedic 
rite of uplifting the standard [dhvajotthdna, in- 
dradhvaja) is still performed in his honour (H. A. 
Oldfield, Sketches from Nepdl, Loudon, 1880, ii. 
119, 312 ff. ; cf. art. Assam, vol. ii. p. 137). Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven {Svarga), said 
to be situated on tne peak of the sacred mountain, 
Meru, is most closely associated with him. There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court — a view of his character which naturally com- 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex- 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the Bhils(u.e.). 
In Bengal the non -Aryan Koch venerate a local 
god under the title of Irudum Deo, who is identified 
with Indra, and rides on his elephant, AirAvata ; 
and in Din&jpur he has suffered still further de- 
gradation, seeming ‘ to be androgynous, and is re- 
presented by two figures, male and female, made 
of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared, the 
women make offerings of curds, parched rice, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra 
m the foulest language, in the hope of compelling 
him to send the muoh^- needed rain * {Census Report 
Bengal, 1901, i. 190 f.). In other places in the same 
province, after worship is done to him, his image is 
flung into the river as a mimetic rain-charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, The Hindoos*, 
1817, ii. 32). 

(c) Agnt.-^Aa Indra was the special god of the 
warriors, so Arai was closely connected with the 
Br&hmans; and this devotion, with the intensi- 
fied belief in the efficacy of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the Br&hmana period. This 
deity seems to have developed from the cult of the 
sacrificial fire ; but his personification, like that 
of the Greek Hestia, was never sufficiently an- 
thropomorohio to disguise his ritualistic origin 
(Famell, vGS v. 358). Some Brfthmans, known as 
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Amihotra, still, in accordance with the sacred law 
(Mann, iii. 67, xi. 66), maintain the sacred hre, 
which is produced by means of friction with the 
fire-stick \arani). The sacred fire is also kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nepal (Ola- 
field, ii. 242 ; I). Wright, Hist, of Nepdl, Cam- 
bridge, 1877, p. 35 ; Monier- Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism*, 1891, p. 363 fi.). At JualamukhI 
ill the Panjab, the goddess Devi n* inifests 
herself in the jets of combustible gas which rise 
out of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savour of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods ; in the form of the 
homa it is an important P&'rjt of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art. Brahmanism, voi. ii. 
p. 803 f.). 

{d) Sun-worship, — At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of Sfiraj Nfirayan, the 
Sflrya of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and Samtf (see EliE ii. 804 f.). All 
pious Hindus revere the rising sun, and bo is in- 
voked when the pilgrim bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestic rites. But, like the Greek 
Helios, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a great divinity, the most probable explana- 
tion of his loss of dignity being that his functions 
have been in a great measure transferred to Vi^nu. 
As Farnell {CGS v. 420) remarks: ‘“Earth,** 
“hearth,** “ sun ** were names of palpable objects, 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, but liable 
to be transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and in any case too limited in respect 
of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead.* The sun being 
a visible god whose beneficence is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceives that he has little need of 
Images, and, though some temples, like those at 
Konarak in Orissa, Gayft in Bengal, and Ayodhya 
in the United Provinces, are dedicated to him, they 
are far less numerous than those of the sectarian 
gods ; and his worship as a tribal deity is confined 
to tribes like the Ka|ihi of W. India, who are 
probably a branch of the Gurjaras, and com- 
paratively late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
Kennedy, JBAS, 1907, p. 987). The Saura sect, 
which was specially devoted to this form of wor- 
ship, seems to have practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, London, 1861, i. 19). The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aryan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryans. 

(e) Forgotten Vedic deities, — This list of four 
gods— Vanina, Indra, Agni, and SQrya— practi- 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods which 
survive in modem times. Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
U§a8, the dawn, the twin Alvins, Vayu-vata, and 
the Maruts, P^an, deity of roads and cattle, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken by a host of minor deities of tribe or 
village, or their cults have been appropriated by 
the sectarian gods. The cults of stars and sacred 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre- 
senting only a faint analogy to tlie primitive tradi- 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
that of the Pitri, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modern Hindu (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 ff. ). „ • 

o. Transition from Vedism to Brahmanism.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful- 
ness ; the great gods are the benevolent patrons 
of their worshippers ; they lead the Indo-Aryan 
in his struggles with the Dasyu, or dark indi- 
genous races ; the evils which assail men are the 
work of demons, against whom the kmdly gods 
wage successful warfare. In the period wnich 


follows, that of the Brfthmanas (c. 800-^00 B.O.). 
the prevailing feeling is very different. Its pes- 
simism is perhaps due to climatic environment, 
and to the general acceptation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmosphere of this age is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
quibbles and elaborate ceremonialism of profes- 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful poetry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
with the transition from the prophetical litera- 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal- 
lizat'on in the later Pharisaism. This change of 
feeling may be attributed partly to climatic, 
lartly to political, conditions. The Indo-Aiyans 
lad by this time advanced some distance down 
the Ganges valley, where the climate is damper 
and more depressing than that of the Panjab. 
They had apparently broken up into a number 
of petty Stat es which waged warfare one against 
the other. They had also come into contact with 
the non- Aryans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more probably members of the Mon-Khmer family, 
who, according to recent investigations, do not 
seem to have entered the Paniab in any consider- 
able numbers. Against these Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, * destroyers of the 
good,* they waged constant war. The clash of 
these rival cultures formed the source from which 
modem Hinduism ultimately sprang. 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all conclu- 
sions regarding the early history of the Hindus, 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the Gonds or Milndas, 
or nomadic hordes, like the modern Bediyas or 
Safisiyas. Collectively they were known to the 
Indo- Aryans as ‘ those who do not maintain the 
sacred fire* (anagnitra), or ‘flesh-eaters’ {kravyad). 
Some of them seem to have attained a fairly liigh 
level of culture, even possessing, as the jealous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, and prac- 
tising a rude form of husbandry (Muir, Grig, 
Skr, Texts, ii. 395 f., 399). Their religion, like 
that of their modern successors, was a form of 
Animism, and they had reached the belief in 
the existence of the soul after death. ‘They 
adorn,’ says an early text, ‘the bodies of their 
dead with gifts, wdUi raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come’ (Muir, ii. 369). In short, it seems 
probable that in material culture, as well as in 
religious belief, they were not far below the 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Aryans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to that 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueror and 
the conquered from which modern Hinduism was 
evolved. 

10. Contributions to modern Hinduism from 
the Brahmana period.— The chief contributions 
from this penod to Hinduism were : (a) a great 
.system of religious philosophy known as the 
Vedanta ; (6) the supremacy of the Briiliinan ; (e) 
the dogma of the efficacy of sacrifice; and (e?) the 
doctrine of metemp.syohosi8. 

(a) Vedantic pantheism, ‘which is breathed by 
every Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even <»f the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro- 
verbs of the beggar’ (Max Muller, India, What 
can it teach us 'f, 249), and which has been 
traced in a hymn of the Bigveda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
as the Upaui^ads. It forms the subject of a 
special article (see VedAnta, and ERE i. 471** 
137 ff.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its revival is one of the most im- 
portant movements in the Neo-Hinduism of our 
day (see § 35). 

(b) The supremacy of the Brdhman, — The priest, 
who, in his most primitive form, is an exorcist or 
medicine-man, appears in Vedic times; but the 
priestly order does not seem at that period to have 
been organized into a profession, nor did its mem- 
bers claim to hold office oy hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genera- 
tion to another may have been recognized. The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in- 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
the office of purohita [preepositust *he that is set 
before’), or family pnest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill in magic (Bloomfield, 
SBE xlii., Introd. Ixviifl*). Haug, however, is 
inclined to date this office back to the period 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com- 
munity (i. 67) ; and it seems clear that the heredi- 
tary magical power of the priestly class was re- 
cognized even before Vedic times (see EBE ii. 
43°), The supremacy of the Brahmans was doubt- 
less closely connected with the denial by the Indo- 
Aryans to the Dasyu of the right of connubiurn. 
which >vas one of the causes which contributed 
to the establishment of the caste system (Ilbys 
Davids, HLy 1881, p. 22 f.). But it is not till the 
Brahmana period that Br&hman claims are fully 
developed. * The gods,* says the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana (Haug, ii. 528 f.), ‘do not eat the food 
offered by a king who has no house priest.* There 
are, we are told, two kinds of gods, the Devas and 
the Br&hmanas, the latter being ‘deities among 
men.* At a later time Manu (xi. 85) lays down 
that ‘by his oridn alone a Brahmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita- 
tive for men, because the Veda is the foundation 
for that*; and, again (ix. 317), ‘a Brahmana, be 
he iterant or learned, is a ^eat divinity. Just as 
the ore, whether carried forth or not carri^ forth, 
is a great divinity.* 

The Brahman of the present day lays claim to 
the rights accorded to nim in the early sacred 
books ; and some of them, like the Nagars of 
Gujarftt and the NambUtiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure personal purity (A, K. Forbes, Eds 
Mdld, London, 1878, j). 554 ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners^, 1906, p. 178 ff,; F. Fawcett, Bull, Mndr. 
Mus. iii. 33 tf.; Census Report Cochin^ 1901, p. 136ff.; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, ii. [1912] 169 ff.). Owing to its is<.>lation 
and to the special environment of Orissa, the local 
Bralimans, with their metropolis at Jaipur, pos- 
sess more power and property than in almost any 
part of India (W. Him ter, Orissa, London, 1872, 
1. 265 ff. ; Ethnograph. Surifey Central Prov., pt. v. 
[Allahabad, 191 i] p. 28). But in the case of some 
of the southern Brahmans this affectation of ex- 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the NambUtiris, live in a recogniz<^ 
system of concubinage with women of the N&yar 
easte. 


The position of the Br&hman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is specially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 
partly on history, and partly on environment. 
Thus, in the great delta of Tanjore in the S.£. 
part of the province, 

‘Brahman Influence Is predominant In •o<dil and religious 
^tters. In almost all non-Br&hman castes the services of a 
Br&hman jmrohit (family priest] are indispensable at wedding, 
Itinerai and other domestic ceremonies ; and the rites observed 
M tbiw occasions are tinged wlih Brahmanicsl ohservanoes 
to a degree which Is unapproached elsewhere. Brahmanical 
Hinduism Is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
shouldered out by the worship of aboriginal godlings, demons 


and devils, which it so often Is in other districts. Almost 
every village has its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gods, holy places are lefpon, and every important town pos- 
sesses a mcUham [monastery, lodging- place for ascetics] where 
ascetics may find shelter, and in which are held discussions 
by the erudite on disputed Questions of dootrine or ritual. 
Brahmans versed in the sacred law are numerous in Tanjore ; 
Vedic sacrifices are performed on the batiks of its streams ; 
Vedic chanting is performed in a manner rarely equalled: 
philosophical treatises are published in Sanskrit verse; and 
religious associations exist, the privilege of initiation into which 
is eagerly sought tor, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestly, even to the extent of relinquishing the world ’ (F. R 
Hemingway, GautUer of Tanjore, Madras, 1906, i. 67 f.). The 
explanation of thie predominance of Br&hmanism probably lies 
in the influence of the great Chola kings, to whose religious 
fervour are due the fine temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Early 414 ff.). 

In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the situation is different. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of Brahmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worship at the chief city 
creates the impression that Uie people must be 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods ; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any important shrine dedicated to the 
members of the Brahmanical pantheon, and the 
village Mople are given over to the worship of the 
lesser Dravidian godlings. The cult of Siva is 
predominant. One reason w'hy Brahmans have 
been unable to impose their rites to any great 
extent u|X)n the people is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rites should he attended by 
any professional priest (W. Francis, Gazetteer oj 
Madura, Madras, 1906, i. 84). 

Passing to the northern Districts of the Presi- 
dency, in Bellary on the N. slope of the Deccan 
plateau, 

‘the real worship of the people is paid to the shrlnef of 
Hanuman [the monkey god] and those of the village goddessea 
The former al>ound, and tliere is a saying that there is no 
village without a cock or a Hanum&n temple. The village 
goddesses are many. Besides the usual Manamma and Dur- 

E mnna (of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
tter is malignant], the water godiless Qangainma [see Oawoib], 
and the numerous unnamed Uramina, or village mothers, there 
are several local Aminas [mothers) held in great repute . . . 
Bmhmk is worshipped in the form of four-faced Images, some- 
times without any tangible image, a fort well and one of the 
pillars in a temple being declared to be habitations of him * 
(W. Francis, Gazetteer of BeUary, Madras, 1904, p. 63 ff.). 

In the Godavari District on the east coast, 
partially composed of a deltaic region, with tracts 
of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 

* in addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped — village goddesses, essentially local in 
character; caste deities; family deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead bachelor of the family [P/f^ L 280, 261], 
and the perantam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeared in a dream to some member of the family^, and 
announced that they have been made immortal. The Telugu 
Brilhmans, though in Vedic learning and observance of caste 
customs not inferior to those in the southern districts, are less 
scrupulous in minor matters. They will, for instance, smoke 
and eat opium. They also perhap have less influence in 
religious and social matters; the lower castes do not salute 
them so readily as in Tanjore, nor is there the same desire for 
their services in social and domestic ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Brfthman castes as in the south * 
(F. U. Hemingway, OauUeer ef the Qoddvari Dittiict, Madras, 
1607, 1. 47, 62 f.). 

Of the Brahmans of the Deccan, Shridhar V. 
Ketkar {An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 
and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 89-83) writes: 

*Mar&tha Br&hmins . . . regard themselves as the Mite of 
mankind, not only because they are Br&hmins, but also because 
they believe themselves superior to all other Br&hmins in India. 
To them Oujrath Brahmins [the Br&hmans of Gujar&t] are only 
a caste of water-carriers, and Telang Br&hmins (Tilanga or 
CarriatUs Br&hmansJ are a caste of cooks. They look upon 
S&rasvata Br&hmavas and the Br&bmaoas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are "flsh-eaters.” They afndn 
believe that all other Br&hmapas, like those of Northern India,' 
are unable *to pronounce Sanskrit speech correctly.* On 
account of their pretensions to political and scholarly wisdom 
the Mar&tha Br&nmans' are far from popular, irrespective of the 
respect which they may inspire* (p. b7f.). 'The Br&hmapai 
are stUl a power, but their power ie extremely limited. AU 
the power they have is that of advisers. They can tell what 
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b proper end what is improper. They can teU which actione 
and conduct have acriptural sanction, and which have not, but 
they cannot compel any other caste to do anything. They 
again have a power of conferring Vedic or Puranic sacraments, 
as they are tlie priests of the nation, but the possibilities of this 
power, and the good uses to which this power can be applied, 
are not yet fully realized by them * (p. 80). ... * The Peish was are 
gone, and so is the power of the Shastris and Pundits in Poona.* 
They ‘still like to play their excommunication formalities. 
They often excommunicate persons, either those who have 
returned from England, or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Englishmen ; but nobody pays attention to their excommunica* 
tion excepting their own circle, which to-day has become very 
small and unimiiortant * (p. 83). 

The Br&hmans of N. India, dou^^tless as the 
resnlt of a long period of foreign domination, are 
much less pretentious and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of K&§mlr and K&jput&na 
is notorious ; and, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, particularly in rei^ions occupied 
by manlier races like the Jat or Rajput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Caste^ Bombay, 1877, ii. 139, 
146, 161 ; Ibbetson, Puniab Ethnography, 1883, p. 
120). Many of them, lilce the Gayawal of Gaya, 
the Prayagwal of Allahabad, the Chauba of 
Mathura, all of whom are |)ilgrim guides at these 
sacred places, bear an indiflerent reputation. 
Among the ordinary village Brahmans the theory 
of vicarious sacrifice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, ana perform no 
priestly duties. The Brahman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of his influence I 
even among those classes which pretend to have 
assimilated the learning of the West, and particu- 
larly among women, who are specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites. 

(c) The efficacy of sacr(/ice.-~With the supre- 
macy of the Brahman was combined the dogma of i 
the efficacy of sacrifice. ‘Bj’’ sacrifices,* says the 
Taittirxya Brdhmana^ * the gods obtained heaven * 
(Monier- Williams, Brdhmanis7n and Hinduism^, 
23). According to other Vedas, should sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be offered, the gods would 
cease to send the rain, to bring back at the 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do so, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, Bel, of India, 
1882, p. 36). There is not much evidence to support 
the bmief tliat the Indo- Aryan sacrifices depended 
on the assimilation of the divine life through the 
eating of the totem animal — a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by W. R. Smith {Bel, 

386 ff.) and further extended by F. B. Jevons 
{Inirod. to History of Bel,, London, 1896, p. 103 fl'.). 
There is little trace of totemisTn in Vedic literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indians 
believed that the sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the conception of the Semitic sacra- 
mental meal (Macdonell, Vedic Myth,, 153 ; A. B. 
Keith, JBAS, 1907, pp. 931, 939). It is also im- 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 

‘the first aim of sacrifice was to present a simple thank-offering. 
The second aim was to nourish the gods with the essence of the 
offered food, and to streugtiien them for their duty of main- 
taining the universe. The next idea was that of making these 
oblations the means of wresting boons from the invigorated 
and gratified deities, and so accomplishing some specific 
earthly object, such, for example, as the birth of a son. A still 
more ambitious object was that of employing sacrifice as an 
Instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltation to heaven* (Monier- Williams, 22). 

It gradually became a mystic rite, which of 
itseif gave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god ; or it was simply 
mimetic, the offerer imitating the action which he 


desired the god to perform ; or it was intended to 
propitiate spirits or tutelary gods. It gradually 
became surrounded with that air of mystery whicn 
Hindu thought associates witii things in them- 
selves trivial, that * making a parade of symbols 
which at bottom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
tr^ng to unriddle * (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedic sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims were immolated by host? of priests—the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera- 
tions — have quite fallen into disuse ; and the 
number of Brahmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritual is now small. Human sacrifices, rare in 
Vedic times, and possibly adopted from the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later period ; and, 
though the meriah sacrifice of the Kandhs {q.v,) 
has long been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practices are still occasionally reported (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, ii. 268 f.; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian, London, 1906, p. 262 ff.; Kajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Aryans, London and Calcutta, 1881, 
i. Ill f.). At the present day sacrifices are of two 
kinds — bloody and oloodless offerings. Tlie former 
are usually made to the Mother-goddess in one of 
her many forms, especially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower classes of the people rather 
than among the higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the goddess, to propitiate malignant 
spirits, or to remove disease or other calamity, or 
tney are made in fulfilment of a vow. Sometimes 
a compromise is made, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is pierced and its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blood- 
less offerings consist of the fire-sacrifice {honia), in 
which butter is cast into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, flowers, or leaves of some 
sacred tree or plant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and f^re sometimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very rarely in 
the case of his Himalayan manifestation Pai^upati, 
which was probably adopted from some non-Aiyan 
cult, receives none hut bloodless offerings ; and 
this is, of course, the rule in the worship of Vi^nn, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition lieing clearly 
traceable in his cultus. The intention of the 
modern worshipper is to propitiate the god ; * man 
needs things which the god fx>sseB.ses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks offerings from man ; there is giving and 
receiving on both sides ’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

{d) Metempsychosis, palingenesis, — The most 
important dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed during the Br&hinana period was that 
of the transmigi-ation of the soul! It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculcates a belief in immor- 
tality, and that of a personal nature ; hut in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana (x. 4. 3) we are told that 
those who do not perform rites with due know- 
ledge are bom again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the food of death. As E. S. 
Hartland points out (Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 fl'.), it was in origin not philosophical 
dogma, hut rather a development of the savage 
beUef in transformation. In many different parts 
of the world it seems to have been independently 
discovered (Tylor, PC, 1871, ii. 1 ff.) ; and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non-Aryan tribes (Khys Davids, 
HL, 82; Macdonell, Hist, Skr, Lit,, 387 ; A. £. 
Gough, The Phil, of the Upanishads, London, 1882, 
p. 24 ; G. Oppert, Urig, Inhabitants, Madras, 1893, 
653). It appears, for instance, among the 
achUris and Kabhas of Assam {Census Beport, 
1912, i. 78). For the development of the doctrine 
m S. India under the influence of the monism ol 
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49 f. When it was taken over by Buddhism, 
Gautama did not teach the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, for which there is no place in 
his system, but the transmigration of character ; 
and ne held that * after the death of any being, 
whether human or not, there survived nothing at 
all but that being’s karma^ the result, that is, of 
its mental and bodily actions . . . not a single 
instance has been found in the older parts of the 
Pali Pitakas of man being reborn as an animal’ 
(Bhys Davids, HL^ 92 ; cf. Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet t London, 1895, p. 100 IT.). It is particularly 
prominent in the Buddhist m takas, or birth -stories, 
in which the Master describes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely connected 
with this doctrine is that of ahii'usd, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
observed by the Vaiynava sectarians, who owe the 
insjuratiou largely to Buddhism. In opposition to 
Barth (n. 97), llopkins {KeL of India, 199 f.) 
denies that * aversion to beast-sacrifice is due to 
the doctrine of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. The karma notion begins to appear in the 
Brahmanas, but not in the samsdra shape of trans- 
migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eating his deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and sainsdra is estab- 
lished, animal sacrifices are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epic characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present day the dogma is widely accepted. 
In N. India most Hindus believe that wrong-doing 
is displeasing to Paraine^vara, the great god, and 
that the wrong-doer must sutler for his acts, pos- 
sibly in the present existence, but certainly in his 
future life or lives. It is, however, iloubtful 
whether the future penalty is in any way con- 
nected with that to which the sinner is liable in 
the present life, liecause the operation of the law 
of karma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
coudemnaticn by Paramesvara in each case is sel- 
dom required (Census Beport United Provinces y 
1901, i. 76). The same writer remarks that a 
fundamental diihculty in the w^ay of the spread of 
Christianity results from a belief in transmigra- 
tion, which is in direct conili(;t with the lielief in 
a Divine atonement. H. A. Rose, again (Census 
Report Panjdb, 1901, i. 161 fi'.), quotes, as a 
development of the transmigration theory, the 
belief that certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or curing disease whicli are believed 
to be supernatural and to pass from one genera- 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who possesses them 
retains them even when he pursues a menial occu- 
pation, provided it be not so dis^aceful as to 
involve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is the recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct transmigration. Several birth cus- 
toms in the Panj&b— burial of infants near the 
house door ; offering of milk after the death of a 
child ; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag it towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother ; the 
preservation of the clothing of dead infants-— 
illustrate the same belief (Censtis Report Panjdb, 
1912, i. 299). On the subject of metempsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, The Transmigration of Souls, 
London, 1909. 

XX. The anti-Brlhmanical reaction. — While, 
daring the period represented by the Brfthmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elab- 
orating the oultns, and the philosoimers were en- 
grossed in the study of the nature and destiny of 
^e TOol, the mass of the people was little affected 
by ntnal or speculation, and the time was ripe for 


change. Hence arose both Buddhism and Jainism, 
almost con tern puraneous movements, duo to the 
reaction against the claims of the Br&hinans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetic orders (see 
Hoernle, JASB, 1898, p. 39 ff.). 

‘ When Buddhism arose, the accepted and general belief wat 
that the souls of men had previously existed within the tiodies 
of other men, or gods, or animals, or had animated material 
objects ; and that when they loft the bodies they now inhabited, 
they would enter upon a new life, of a like temporary nature, 
iirider one or other of these various individual forms— the par- 
ticular form being determined by the goodness or evil of the 
acts done in the ^irevious existence. Life, tiierefore, was held 
to be a never-ending ohain, a never-ending struggle. For how- 
ever high the conditions to which a soul had allained. it was 
liable, by an act of wickedness, or even of carelessness, to fall 
again into one or other of the miserable states. There was a 
hopelessness al>out this creed in direct contrast to the child-like 
fullness of hope, the strong desire for life, that is so clearly 
revealed in the Vedas' (Rhys Davids, Z7L, 17). It was the 
distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism that it swetit away 
the whole of the animistic soul Uieory, ‘ which iiad hitherto 
dominated the minds of tlie superstitious and the thoughtful 
alike. For the first time in the history of the world it pro- 
claimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself, in 
this world, during this life, without the least reference to Qod, 
or to gods, either great or small ’ (ib. 29). 

The main distinction between Jainism and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former special- 
ized and intensified the earlier a.scetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only liuman, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and wind ; while Buddhisiu advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and fo\ind salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was part of a wide-spread religious and social 
revival. 

* The sixth century b.g. is one of those epochs in the his- 
tory of our race which mark a widespread access of spiritual 
vitality. In the case of Hellas It Is still a moot iiucstion how 
far some fresh impact from EgjTvt or from furthe r east had to 
do with this. But a sort of pantheistic awakening, at once 
intellectual and religious, beginning from many centres, of 
which the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and 
the mythical Orpheus may serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms. Wants hitherto unfelt were met in various 
ways. Individuals were not satisAed with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the family or of the state. There was 
a deepening sense, we know not how infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement, of pollution cry ing lor purgation, a feeling wiitch 
bad its roots in very early times, but was now becoming uni. 
versal ' (L. Campbell, Iteligion in Greek Literature, Ixindon, 
1898, p. 127 f. ; cf. also Casartelll, in Spiegel Mem. Vci., Bombay, 
1908, pp. 180-132). 

According to the most probable theory, this was 
the age of Zoroaster (660-583 B.C. ; West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897], Introd. xxvii, xxxviii). The Hebrew 
prophetic literature, starting in the 8th cent., con- 
tinued during this period (ilDB iv. 112). In the 
Tigris- Euphrates valley, Nineveh fell in 607-6 B.c. ; 
Babylon was captureef by Cyrus in 539 B.c. ; the 
life of Buddha may a{>proxiinately be fixed l)etween 
667 and 487 B.c. (see ERE ii. 881). As in the case 
of the Heroic Aue in Europe, racial disturbances, 
tribal unrest and movement, promoted individual- 
istic tendencies in this new grouping of peoples. 
It is at present, however, impossible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor- 
aneous historical and literary events, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the east to the west, 
except that they were all the results of a long series 
of previous movements ; * and these previous move- 
ments were, in fact, so similar that they ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic conceptions. And similar causes 
acting in these parallel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
corresponding results ’ (Rhys Davids, EL, 123). 

X2. The relations of Buddhism to the rival 
religions. — Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
seen, were the results of parallel and almost con- 
temporaneous movements, organized outside the 
Holy Land of the Brfthmans, by Ki^atriyas, in 
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opposition to Br&hman claims. But, in spite of 
tills initial ^ antagonism, during the early period 
the three rival faiths seem to have existea side 
by side in comparative harmony. The lay mem> 
bers of the Buddhist and Jain orders, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their own teachers, 
retained the services of their Brahman priests for 
the performance of domestic rites. Buddhism has 
so completely disappeared from the Indian northern 
plains that it is impossible from modern facts to 
illustrate the conditions which prevailed at the 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Even to the present day the heterodox l^uddhists of NepM 
combine the worship of Siva with that of Uiiddha, and employ 
Brahmans in sacred and domestic rites (Oldfield, ii. 147). The 
same fusion between Buddiiiarn and Brahmanism, especially in 
the cult of Siva, prevails in Ceylon, and was recopfuized under 
the late Burmese dynasty at Mandalay (H. S. Hardy, Eantem 
3fnn<ic/iiirrn^ London, 1H60, p. 201 if. ; Sbwav Yoe (J. G. 
Scott], The Bunnan, 1882, 1. 178; 11. Yule, Mission to Am. 
1863, London, ISftS, p. 60 f.). In continental India the same 
conditions prevail in the case of Jainism. Jains, as a rule, 
at present freely worship the Hindu gods that are connected 
with the legends of their saints. In Bombay, M.arwiri Jains 
worship Visipi and Kr^oa as Ralaji, and observe Hi vdu fasts and 
holidays ; some even worship the ^aktis, or Mother-goddesses 
(Pergusfton-Burgess, Cave Temple*, 1880, p. 487; B(i v. (I8^0] 
62, ix. U901J pt. i. p. Ill, xxi. 11884] 106, xxii. 11884] 126 ; Wilson. 
Work*, 1801, i. 321). In Baroda the Vai^r^ava and Jain sections 
of the Vayia or merchant caste freely intermarry ; end, when a 
Vai^pava girl is married in a Jain family, she attends Jain rites 
while she is at her husband's house,' and worships the old 
Brahmanical gods when she visits her parents— a condition of 
things which i)revail8 among similar castes in other parts of the 
country (Census Report Baroda, 1001, i. 492 f.; BG ix. 11901] 
pt. i. p 100 ; Ihhetson, Punjab Ethnography, 130). In S. India, 
while a Saiva will neither eat food nor intermarry with a 
Vai^r;ava, the ancient hostility between Jains and Hindus has 
nearly disappeared ; but in the Central Provinces, though they 
may dine together, they do not intermarry (R. V. Russell, 
Gazetteer of Nagpur, 1008, i. 67, 71). The line, in fact, which 
divides Jains from Hindus can with difficulty be traced ; and 
there are other sects, admittedly Ilin<lu, which present greater 
divergence from orthodox Brahmanism. 

The evidence of tlie Chinese pilgrims and that 
derived from other sources proves that the same 
tolerance of the rival faiths prevailed during the 
greater part of the period wlien Buddhism was in 
the ascendant, and even when it began to show 
symptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud- 
dhism, which was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived Brahmanism, seems to 
have set in about A.D. 700 ; and, while it still held 
its ground in remote parts of the land, its final dis- 
appearan(;e was due to the Muhammadan occupa- 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early form was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous type of worship more 
attractive. It demanded from its followers a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance 
of sa(;rifice, and of the myriad ritualistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
abolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
most orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conception 
of Nirvana, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to the Jains and 
some Buddhists eternal blissful repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321 ; Khys Davids, HL, 283), 

The State in India has always been tolerant of 
every form of religion (see A. Lyall, Fortnightly 
Eemew, Nov. 1908, p. 717 ff.); and this rule was 
followed by the great Buddhist Emperor Ai^oka 
(O.V.). Though it may be true that the gradual 
<fownfall of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to causes other than persecution, it is also 
certain that fanatical rulers from time to time in- 
dulged in savage outbursts of cruelty, and that both 
Buddhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 

*That such outbursts of wrath should have occurred is not 
wonderful, if we consider the extreme oppreMiveneee of the 


Jain and Buddhist prohibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as 
they were by some E&J&s, and probably by A4oka. The wonder 
rather is that persecutions were so rare, and that as a rule the 
various sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial official favour’ (Smith, Early 
iftst.9, 191 ; for a somewhat different view, see Rhys Davids, 
Buddhiet India, 810). 

13. The continuity of Brlhmanism and the rise 
of Hinduism.— Thus Brahmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never sutl'ered complete 
extinction, though it undoubtedly lost much of its 
dignity and importance when Buddhism in N, 
India and Jainism In the S. and W. enjoyed the 
patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions. The extension of 
In Jo Aryan colonization, the continuous absorp- 
tion of the non-Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Maurj'a Empire under 
Asoka (272-232 B.C.), wliich ruled* the greater part 
of the Beninsula, led to a modili cation of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. I‘he Hindu has 
always been accustomed to localize his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
village-gods received more veneration from the 
masses of the poi)ulation than the deities of a 
higher class whose cultus was the monopoly of the 
priestly body. This was the case with the Homan 
colonists under the Empire, 

'The conditions of health and disease are so obscure, the 
influences of will and imagination on our bodily statue are so 
marked, that, in all ages, the boundaries between the naturid 
and the unknowable are blurred and may be easily crossed. 
... On hundreds of provincial inscriptions we can read the 
catholic superstition of the Roman legionary. The mystery of 
desert or forest, the dangers of march and bivouack, stimulated 
his devotion. If he dues not know the names of the strange 
deities, he will invoke them collectively side by side with the 
gods whom he has been taught to venerate ' (S. Dill, Roman 
Society from Eero to Mareu* Aurelius, London, 1004, pp. 469, 
480 ; and see artt. Dkavidianb). 

It was from this combination of Aryan and non- 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo-Br&hmanism 
took its rise. 

14. The Scriptures of the Neo- Brahmanism.— 
The literature of the new form of Brahmanism is 
all the work of, or inspired by, the Brahman hier- 
archy. The theory which it suggests is that there 
was no violent break between tiie older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is diilicult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(a) The Pwmwaj.— This difficulty has been in- 
creased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of literature known as the Purjlnas. 
To the Hindu mind their name — ‘ Archceolo^,’ 

‘ the ancient writings * — suggests immemorial anti- 
quity. It has been the habit of critics to date the 
best known of them, Vi^u Purdna^ about A.D. 
1045 (H. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, I^ndon, 1840, 
Introd. Ixxii). It has, however, recently been 
proved that this and other important works of the 
same series must be dated al^ut A.D. 500, while 
the Vdyu Purdna is referred to the 4th cent., and 
all the principal works, which in their present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the Gupta period (A.D. 320-480), 
when the study of Sanskrit was revived (Smith, 
Early Hist,\ 19f. ; Macdonell, Shr, Lit., 299). 
From this conclusion the im|wrtant result follows 
that the growth of the Neo-JBr&hmanism was con- 
temporaneous with the decay of Buddhiam in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side by side with that of the later Budodusm and 
Jainism. 

(5) The Law literature,— The second body of 
literature connected with this religious revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the Pnranaa, 
are the result of various recensions. The two inost 
important, the Vai^va Dharmakletra end the 
Mdnava Dharmatdsira, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200; and the latter is 
closely connected with the Mah&bhOreUa, contain- 
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many verses quoted from that Epic (Biihleri 
hianu [SBE XXV. (1886)]» Introd. xxi; Macdonell, 
Skr, Lit, 428). But, according to Biihler, the Law- 
book did not borrow from the Epic ; both authors 
used the same materials ; and those materials were 
not ^stematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the noating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
and legal schools, which already existed in metrical 
form. Mann’s treatise, which has become for 
modem Hindus the text- book in matters connected 
with religion and social observances, represents 
the period before the recognition of the sectarian 
gods in the schools where it originated. It no- 
where teaches the performance of rites other than 
Vedio; it nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of the deities of the Paur&nic school ; nor is there 
any hint that it was intended to form a digest of 
the sacred Law. It rather bears unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for the in- 
struction of all Aryas (Biihler, SBE xxv., Introd. 
Iv). It contains no allusion to the post-Vedic 
Trimftrti, the triad consisting of Brahmfi, Vi$nu, 
and Siva, the last two gods being only once men- 
tioned ^ name (xii. 121) ; and it i^iores the cultus 
of the Sakti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent faith in Kr^na (see art. Bhakti-mXRGA, 
vol. ii. p. 53911'.). The great god is Praiftpati, lord 
of created beings; the Brahman and his teacher 
are objects of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
those w ho insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 165). 
A Brahman who serves his teacher until death 
enters fo^th^vith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Image-worship is casually observed, but temple 
priests are spoken of with a measure of contempt 
(iii. 152, 180). The doctrine of transmigration is 
clearly stated, and, as a consequence of this, the 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporaiy purgation, while the heavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 
The dignified isolation or calculated reticence of 
the school is shown by the absence of reference to 
Buddhism ; and two verses which speak of the 
Mlechchha, or barbarian (ii. 23, x. 45), are devoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Greeks or any other foreign races. For the 
ethical tone, see jA iv. [1875] 121 fF. 

(c) The Epics; the Mahabhdrata, — It is in the 
Epic literature, represented bv the MahdhJiarata 
and the Jtdmd^ana, that the literary evolution of 
the Neo-Brfi.hmanism is most fully illustrated. 
This period may be fixed roughly from 600 to 60 
B.O. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
when, as in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
form. Episodes are embedded in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra- 
tives, the antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their subject-matter often refers to the resist- 
ance ofl'ered by the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the Brfthman hierarchy. 

The Mah&bhdrata, after undergoing various re- 
censions, is believed to have grown round a legend- 
ary nucleus during some eight centuries (4()0 B.C.- 
A.D. 400) (see Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, 
London, 1901, p. 398). The war between the 
P&ndavas and kauravas, which forms the main 
subject of the poem, has been supposed to represent 
the contest between two successive bodies of Tndo- 
Aryan immigrants, the former a Him&layan tribe 
practising polyandry, whose dei^ was Kf^na 
Vfisudeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Brah- 
manioal monotheistic Bhagavata religion ; the 
second much later comers and supporters of official 
Brahmanism (G. A. Grierson, Census Report 
/nrfja. 1901, i. 287 ff., JRAS, 1908, p. 694flF. ; A. 
Weber, I A xxx. [1901] 281 ff. ). The K^triya party 
won the day, but had in the end to yield to the 


supporters of Brahmanism. In this Epic the transi- 
tion from the older to the newer Hinduism is marked 
in various ways. The facts have been caiefully 
collected and analyzed by E. W. Hopkins (Rel, of 
India, 351 ff. ). There is, nrst, an abnormal growth 
of yoga, or mental concentration. 

* In the Br&hmanae it is the eoorifioe that is god-oompeUinff ; 
but in the epic, although sacrifice has its place, yet when mir- 
aculous power is exerted, it is due chiefly to Yoga concentration, 
or to the dually general use of formulas ; not fornmlan as part 
of a sacrifice, but as in themselves potent ; and mystenous 
mantras, used by priest and warrior alike, serve every end of 
magic.' 

Caste distinctions are now fully recxignized, and 
the most heinous crime is to commit an offence 
against caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 

f reed, and rapacity are constantly dwelt upon. 

his, however, applies chiefly to court Brahmans 
and to ascetics, who are above all law, while the 
village Br&hmans and hermits are free from the 
reproach attaching to their hypocritical, debauched 
brethren. Apart from the sectarian gods, the chief 
objects of worship are priests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the Vedio gods. These, with the addi- 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
the rank of * world guardians ’ {lokapdla), and are 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Dharma Vaivas- 
vata, Uie god of justice, son of the Bun-god. An- 
other new and interesting fi^ire is Kllma, god of 
love, who, in the form of tne personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 
iii. 25) and is still the subject of a Mysten^ Play in 
S. India (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S, India, 
iv. 399 ff.). In the Pur&nas he is provided with a 
consort. Rati or lievfi, goddess of desire ; and it has 
been suggested that his eminence is due to associa- 
tion witli the Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave-girls, who about this time were im- 
ported into W. India (J. W. McCrindle, Periplus^ 
Calcutta, 1879, p. 123 ; lA ii. [1873] 145). The old 
Nature- worship is represented by the cult of moun- 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and beliefs being concealed under the ‘ all-emV>rac- 
ing cloak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus-worship is often 
mentioned in the Mahdbharata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India ; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 165 f.; B. C. Mazunuiar, JRAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff.). The local theriolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanumftn or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the R&mayana, who in later times has 
become the chief village miardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears in the cult of N&gas. 

From the religiouyjoint of view the most interest- 
ing portion of the Epic is the Bhagavad-gUd, in 
which the Supreme Being incarnate as Kr^na ex- 
pounds to Arjuna the result of the eclectic move- 
ment combining the Sahkhya, Yoga, and Ved&nta 
doctrines {BeeSRE ii. 535 ff.). It is now certain 
that portions of this poem, in which the doctrine of 
bhakti, or fervent faith, is taught, are pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin {ib, ii. 647^). 

'Nothing In Hindu llteratur* la more chsrscterlatlc, In Ita 
aubllmity aa In Ita puerilities, in Ita logic ae In Ita want of It It 
hM shared the (ate of moat Hindu works in being interpolated 
inJudiciouBly, ao that many of the puzzling anomalies, which 
astound no leas the reader than the hero to whom It was revealed, 
are probably later additions. It is a medley of beliefs as to the 
relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary matters ; it is 
uncertain in its tons in regard to the comparative eflioaoy of 
action and Inaction, and in regard to the practical man's means 
of lalvaUon ; but it is at one with itself in its fundamental thesis, 
that all things are each a part of One Lord, that men and gods 
are but manifestations of tne One Divine Spirit, which, or rather 
whom, the Vishnuite re-writer identifies with Krishna, as Vishnu's 
inresent form ’ (Hopkdns, Bel. of India, 890). 

It has become the €k>B[>el of the Vai^nava seo- 
tarians, and is the inspiration of the new school led 
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by Vivekftnanda (see § 35). For a criticism of its 
theology from the Christian standpoint, see Slater, 
Higher Hinduiam^ 1002, p. 126 ff. 

(d) The H&rnAyaif^L. — While the Mah&hhdrata 
thns^ collected and popularized the legends and 
traditions which had their centre in the Holy Land 
of the Hindus, the Eastern Pan jab, the same service 
was done by the second Epic, the B&mdyana^ for 
the eastern stories which onginated in the Kingdoms 
of Magadha and Kosala, tiie present W. Bengal. 
Like the Mahdbhdrata^ in its present diflenng 
forms, it is the result of a long senes rf recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which ‘ appears to have been com- 

S leted at a time when the epic kernel of the 
lahabharata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape’; and this earlier j^mon seems to be pre- 
BuJdhistic (Macdonell, Hist, of Skr. Lit,^ 306 f. ; 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India^ 183 f.). The first 
portion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 
K&ma, is in form a historical saga, widely differing 
from the second part, which records the e ictension 
of Brahmanism into S. India ; but the story is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Sit&, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth ! 
when her father was ploughing, we recognize tlie 
favourite myth of the Earth-spirit mated to a con- 
sort, from whose union, by a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is assured. 

From a religious point of view the Bdmdyana is 
much less interesting than the Mahdbhdratat be- 
cause it has been remodelled by a single hand, that 
of Valmiki, the traditional autiior, who has manipu- 
lated his materials to produce at once an artistic 
poem and a religious treatise, in the interest of the 
Rftma- worshipping section of the Vai^navas. 

15. The historical development of Neo- Brahman- 
ism. — The scanty information which we possess of 
the histoiy of this {leriod has been collected and 
arranged from materials derived from the writings 
of Greek travellers and Buddhist pilgrims, with the 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V . A. Smith {Early 
Hist:^). 

The Maurya dynasty, founded by Ohandragupta Maur^ (S21 
B.O.), attained its supremacy under A^oka-vardhapa (see ERE ii. 
124 ff.), who made Buddhism the State religion. It was destroyed 
in 184 B.o. by Pu^yaiiiitra SuAga, who, in onicr to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed the antique rite of the 
horse-sacrilice (atfvamedAa [g.v.]), thus marking the beginning 1 
of the Brahrimnicai reaction against Buddhism, which was fully j 
developed under Samudragupta and his successors five centuries | 
later. At the same time, there is no evidence that Buddhists or j 
Jains suffered persecution. Under the next dynasty, U)e K&Qva, | 
we And the king supporting the ideal system of Manu, and acting I 
under the advice of Brilhman ministers. This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among the kings of which Hala is famous 
as a patron of Prakrit literature. 

In the obscure period which followed, N. India was overrun 
by hosts of invaders from the north under the names of Baka 
or Scythians, and Pahlavas or Parthians. The dates are much 
disputed ; but it appears that about a.d. 60 the Yuehchi or 
Ku^n dominion was consolidated in the N.W. by Kadphlses i.. 
and that his successor, Kadphises n., annexed N. India and 
destroyed the Indo-Parthian power in the PanJ&b. This Ku^an 
empire lasted till a.d. 226. ^e important point to be noted 
here is that these foreign chieftains rapidly succumbed to the 
influence of their new environment. Kanisk a and Huvi^ka seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus :yasudeva(c. a.d. 185- 
226) bears an Indian name, and adopted Saiva symbols on his 
coins (J. Kennedy, JRAS^ 1907, p. 967). 

From this point we have hardly any information until the rise 
of the Qupta empire under Ohandragupta i. (a. 1 ). 826-376), whose 
successor, Samudragupta. showed bis sympathy with orthodox 
Br&hmanism by performing tlie borse-sacriflce. The claim to 
perform this rite, symlKilic of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu princes in S. India in the early centuries of our 
sra (Rice, Mysore and Coorgfrom the JnseripHons^ 1909, p. 209 f.). 

* Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanioal religion to 
popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit 
(an^age, first became noticeable in the second century, were 
tOBteri^ by the western satraps during the third, and made a 
success by the Oupta emperors in the fourth century. These 
princes, though apparently perfectly tolerant of both Bud- 
dhism and Jmuism, . . . were themselves, beyond oueetion, 
orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in 
Sanskrit, the language of the pundits. An early stage in the 
reaction against Buddhist condenmatlon of saorlfice had been 


marked by Pushyamitra'i celebration of the horee-eaorifloe to- 
wards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samu- 
dragupta revived the same ancient^ rite with added splendour ,* 
and in the fifth, his grandson repeated the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, we may sum up the matter in the 
remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in furnish- 
ing abundant evidence of the reomdeeoence during the Qupta 
period of Brahmanioal Hinduism at the expense of Buddhiam, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to ** classical Sanskrit 
at the expense of the more popular literaiy dialects ' (Smith, 
Early 287J. 

The Qupta ei)i.>>ire fell before the attack of another body of 
invaders, the Huns, about a.p. 500. 

These successive inroacis produced important results on the 
ethnology of N. India. The progress and final absorption of 
these foreigners in the Hirdu population have recently been 
fuUy investigated for W. India {BQ tx. [1901] pt. i. p. 4S8ff.X 
The iluva, or Hun, invaders were admitted % the Hr&hmans 
among the K^atriya or warrior class— a fact disguised under the 
legend of the fire-initiation at Mount Abu (EREi. 51 f.). Similar 
legends describe the successive introduction of foreigners kito 
the Brkhinan hierarchy fV. A. Smith, * The Ourlaras of B&Jput- 
ftna and KanauJ,* JRAS^ Jan.-June 1909 ; D. R. Bhandarkar, 
‘The GuhUots,’ 1909, p. 167 ff.). 

The influence of these foreigners on Hindu be- 
liefs must have been considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or nu indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith during 
the period of foreimi rule. When we come to the 
estaulishment of tlie national power under Harsa 
(A.D. 606-645), the evidence is more complete. He 
was a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud- 
dhism. He worahipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhist rule, and he impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of his subjects 
worshipped the sectarian gods, and selected as their 
patron deity whichever god they preferred (see 
Cowell-Tliomas, The Har^-carita ofHdnay London, 
1897, Introd. xii 11. ; M. L. Ettin^hausen, Har^a 
Vardhanat Louvain, 1906, ch. ii.). Thus the 
modern sectarian worship was gradually estab- 
lished in N. India ; and the same revival occurred 
in the Decoan under the Cbalukya king, Pula- 
keSin I. (A.D. 550-608), who, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have performed many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the oAvarnedha, or horse-rite 
{BG i. [1896] pt. ii. p. 191). The activity of the new 
faith is shoAvn in the erection of numerous cave 
temples in the period A.D. 500-800 (Fergusson- 
Burge.sB, Cave Temples ^ 1880, p. 403). 

i6. The extension of Brahmanism in S. India. 
— Tlie extension of Hindu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known as 
Dandakaranya, the present Mar&tha country, and 
by the ranges of the S&tpura and Mahadeo hills 
which cross the Peninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset, 
Br&hman missionaries seem to have made their 
way along either the eastern or the western coast- 
line, or by the sea route. The question has been 
discussed in the article on the Bombay Presidency 
{ERE ii. 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be repeated. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
B.C. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan ; and R. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac- 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 360 B.C. {BG i. pt. ii. ^ 141). The 
question has also been discussed by Rhys Davids 
{Buddhist India^ 2311), by Caldwell {Dravidian 
Grammar^f London, 1876, p. 11411.), and by H. A, 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and T^rihes of 
Southern India, i. 373 ff*. Burnell {lA i. [1872] 310) 
believes that about a.d. 7(H) BrfihmanicoJ influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Ski 
place-names which are found appear only in the 
fertile deltas and at the sei^orts, where they were 
probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
The latest dLscussion of the sulnect (A. Govinda- 
charyar Svllmin {I A xli. [1912] 227 ff.) rejects 
Bumeirs view, and places the * Arianization of 
the South ’ after the 6th and before the 3rd cent. 
B.C., which is too early. The modem school of 
S. Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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series of dates. Whatever may be the exact date 
of the introduction of Brfthmanical beliefs and 
practices into S. India, it was certainly, when 
contrasted with N. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact accounts for the characteristic form of 
S. Indian Brahmanism, which has developed on 
lines of evolution quite different from those of the 
North (V. Kankasabhai, The Tamils: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff. ; L. K. 
Anantlia Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1012] 171 f. ; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, 204 ff.). 

17. The establishment of Hinduism in its modern 

form. — We have now leacheii the sta^e at which 
the Hrahinanical reaction a^^ainst Buddhism and 
Jainism was completed, and Hinduism, as we find 
it in existence at the present time, was firmly 
established. The Brahmans now controlled the 
la>v and social institutions of the people. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they were 
placed at the head of society ; the movement led 
by tlie Ki^atriyas in op]>osition to them had col- 
lapsed. 

‘ AH philosophy, except their own pantheistic theosophy, had 
been driven out of the field. But Vedic rites and Vedic divini- 
ties, the Vedic lanffuage and Vedic theology, had all gone under 
in the struggle. The gods of the people received now the 
homage of the people. Bloody sacrifices were still occasionally 
oflFered, but to new divinities ; and brahmins no longer presided 
over the ritual. Their literature had had to be recast to suit 
the new worship, to gain the favour and support of those who 
did not reverence aiid worship the Vedic gods. And all sense 
of history had been lost in the necessity of garbling the story 
of the past so as to make it tally with their own pretensions. 
... A small and decreasing minority continued to keep alive 
the flickering lamp of Vedic learning ; and to them the Indian 
peoples will one day look hack with especial gratitude and 
esteem' (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 167 f., who possibly 
somewhat overstates the case). 

18. The development of Hinduism.— Tlio Neo- 
Brfihmanisni, henceforward to be called ‘Hinduism,* 
was developed in two ways: first, by the creation, 
mainly illustrate<l by tlie Epic and rauranic litera- 
ture, of a f^jillery of deified persoiiaj^e.s, (-he legends 
re{^a^din^^ whom were larj’ely drawn from the 
current folk-lore or popular tradition, and, by a 
reconstruction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they had super- 
seded ; secondly, by the fidoption of deities, religi- 
ous myths, and cults derived from the races beyond 
the Bnlhmanical pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei- 
fied heroes of the Mahahhdrata, the five Pindava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in various parts 
of the country ; at many sites in the Himalaya ; 
at Benares ; in the Konkans and the Deccan ; in 
S. India (Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. [1884] 
281 f. ; M. A. Slierring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, py). 67, 177, 217 ; liG i, 
pt. i. [1896] p. 278, xxii. 389, xiii. 404; Fergiisson- 
Burgess, p. 113; Thurston, Ethnogr. Notes, Madras, 
1906, pp. 146 If., 249, 301). The second process by 
which the y>antheon has been formed was by the 
adoption and absorption of the local deities, this 
localization being a feature which Indian poly- 
theism simres with the Semites and the Egyptians 
(W. 11. Smith, lieL Sem,% 38 ff. ; Sayce, 11 L, 89, 
121 ; A. Ernian, Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng. tr., 
London, 1894, p. 259 f. ; A. Wiedemann, lleLofthe 
Anc. Egyptians, do. 1897, p. 8f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorj^tion, in India as in Greece, assumed 
many and varied forms. 

* We recognize now that the personages of the Greek and other 
polytheisme were not pure crystallized products of a single and 
identical people, but were modified variously by their environ- 
ment, borrowing traits and epithets from other local powers 
whom they may have dispossessed or with whom they may have 
shared their rule. . . . 'Ihe divine name, especially In ancient 
religions, was a powerful talisman, a magnet attracting to itself 
a definite set of cult-ideas and legends * (Famell, CQS v. 86 f.). 

The worship of vague spirits of the forest by 
the most primitive tribes, as the stage of settled 
agriculture displaces nomadism, develops into the 


cult of spirits which promote the fertility of the 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instance, 
no fewer than ‘four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallized out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities’ (Hodaon, The Meitheia, 
1908, p. 96). By de^ees, one of these local deities, 
usually known in N, India as Devi, in S. India as 
the Gramadevat& and Aiyan&r, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto* 
riety, and is finally adopted oy Brfi-hmanism. This 
may occur because the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory occuyded by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a re])Utation 
more than local ; or because at this particular 
place there has been a manifestation of special 
spiritual power, shown by the ‘ yiossession ’ of the 
medicine-man or his followers, or by some notable 
case of healing. Such a shrine is, in juoccss of 
time, appropriated by some low -caste Brahman 
priest, and the local deity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or incarnation 
of one of the greater gods. Hence arose the Devi 
or Kali of Calcutta, of the Vindhyan hilKs, of Devi- 
jiatan in Oudh, and the Bhavani of Tuljftpur in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, who possess iiowers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to 
those of the village-goddesses from who.se ranks 
they have been yinimoted. The same is the case 
witii the shrine.s dedicated to irien who gained a 
reymtation for good works or wickedness in this 
life (Ijyall, Asiatu' Studies^, i. Iff.)* Df course, 
it is not ahvays jiossihle to trace the exact cour.se 
of the evolution. This difficulty is increased in 
India by the aksence of expressiv(t cult-titleH, which 
in Greece have so largely facilitaUMl the analysis of 
the elements of the pantln'ori (CUS i. 35 ff. ). 

10. Modern Hinduism defined. — In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
<Unicult than that «)f framing a detinithm of Hin- 
duism as we ob.'-erve it at the present day. Many 
of the tests wdnch have been proposed from time 
to time are obviou-sly inadequate. Tims it ha.s 
been said that a Hindu is one who eremate.s the 
adult dead. But certain clah.scs of Hindu ascetics, 
like the Bishnois of the Ban jab and the Lingfiyats 
of the Deccan, alw'ays bury tljcirdead ; and aiuoim 
the lower clas.ses of Hindus both forms of dispostd 
of the corpse are in u.se. Aj^ain, it is said that a 
Hindu is one who receive.s religiou.s service at the 
hands of Ilralimans. But in the I’anjilb nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ llrahmans 
as their Hindu neighbours do, and tlie same is the 
case with the Jains ; while many Hindus who hare 
been converted to Ishlm appoint the Braliman to 
conduct their marriages according' to the Hindu 
rule, adding the Muhammadan ritual as a legal 
precaution (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 112 r.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu- 
ism arises from the fact that under the general 
title ‘Hindu’ are included classes whose belief, 
ritual, and mode of life are strangely diverse — the 
learned Brfthiiian, who is a follower of the Vedftnta 
philosophy ; the modern theist or agnostic, trained 
in the learning of the West; the semi- barbarous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
scruple, knows little of Br&hrnanical mythology, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need bows before 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied by the 
god of his tribe or village; lastly, there is the 
vagrant, or the member of a caste like the Chuhrft 
or Bhang! of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is abhorred by all pure H Indus. The difficulty. 
In short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
classes of Hindus whose beliefs have a more or less 
animistic basis. Hence a recent writer proposes 
to include among Hindus 

*iUl natIvM of India who do not belong to the Unnlm&n, Jala. 
Buddhist, Obristian, Parsi, Jew or any other known relUdoa cl 
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the world, and whose form of worship extends from monotheism 
to fetishism, and whose theology is wholij written in the San- 
skrit language ’ {Cemsw Report liaroda^ 1901, i. 120 f,). 

This dennition is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
iraores the fact that Hinduism is not a religion in 
the sense of the word as used by European scholars. 
Thus a Hindu writes : ‘ Hinduism is that which a 
Hindu dues’; in other words, it is a question of 
ritualistic and social observance (Guru I’ro^ad Sen, 
Jntrod. to t/ie Study of Hinduism^ 1893, p. 9). The 
current terms, ‘ Hinduism ’ and ‘ liralimaiiism,’ are 
of European orij^iii, tlie tuily Hin iu f^oiieral term for 
‘religion’ being dharrna^ dehned a? ‘established 
order, usage, institution, custom, prescription ; 
rule, duty ; virtue, moral merit, good works ; 
right, justice, law’ (Macdonell, Skr, Eng. Dict.^ 
London, 189.‘), s,v,). According to Manu (Laws^ 
ii. 6 [SBE XXV. 3oj), ‘the whole Veda is the (lirst) 
source of the sacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda fur- 
ther), also the customs of holy men, and (tinally) 
self-satisfaction.* D/uirma is distinct from ‘the 
path ’ {mdrga)f inasmuch as ‘ the path’ came into 
existence at a definite period, while d/utrnui is 
eternal. ‘ The path * and ‘ the doctrine ’ iniata)^ 
combined together, are often ex[)ressed by one 
word, sampradaija^ literally ‘ that which is given,’ 
which Moiiier-Williaiiis {Brdhmauistm and Hivdu- 
ism^y 61) dehnes as ‘a particular body of tradition- 
ary doctrines handed down through a succiession 
of teacliers,’ also designated ‘darsana or niata — 
that is, [)articular views or opinions on religion or 
philosophy.’ 

‘ The great difference between the Hindu conception of the 

dimrraa ’* and the European conception of religion ” is IhiB. 
To a European, Oiiristianity or Christian religion are self-defined 
terms, and the accepturuie of those ideas and practices that are 
Indicated by the word would make a man Christian. In the 
case of niniia*“ dhanua,” the relation is different. Hindus are 
a delinitti hoily, and llindu-“dharuia’' is that indefinite thing 
which the Hindus consider tlieir own “dharuia.” . . . The word 
Hindu is itself a foreign one. The Hindus never useiJ it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those wliich were written iiefore the 
Mohamedun invasion. In fact there was no need of calling 
themselves by any particular name tall the rest of the world 
being ‘foreigners' (miechchha, Greek /3ap/Sapov)]. . . . Hindus 
define a Hindu us a man who has not fallen from Hinduism, 
that is, taken up the meuiliership of any community like Ohrb- 
tiun or Mohamedau, which is not considered as a Hindu com- 
munity. The distinction between the Himius and the Atiinilsts 
is thus based only on ignorance. . . . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and nbn-Uindu is merely a provisional one. 
It may change at any time. Hinduism may, in future, include 
Christians, Mohamedans, and Buddhists. Hinduism la an ever- 
changing soinety, wdiich may expand and take in races and 
i>eo))les irrespective of their religious beliefs. What societies 
ft will absorh depends almost entirely on the circuiuslunces’ 
(Shridhar V. Ketkar, 18, 22, 33). 

For practical purposes the definition jiroposed by 
Lyall may be accepted, that Hinduism is 
* the collection of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions, and myth- 
ologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanio teaching. 
And a Hindu is one who generally follows tiie rules of tnni- 
duct and ceremonial thus laid down for him, particularly 
regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gCKis’ 
(/ief. Synterns of Die WorW, London, 1889, p. 114). Or— to use 
the words of a Hindu writer — the modern Hindu ‘should be 
born of jiarents not belonging to some recognised religion otlier 
than Hinduism, marry within the same limits, believe In God, 
respect the cow and cremate the dead ’ {Census Report Panjdh, 
1912, L 109). For criticisms of other proposed tests of llindiiisin, 
■ee CentMs Report y 1912, United ProvxnceSy L 121, MadraSy i. 60 f., 
Travaneere. i. 198 ff. 

20. Hinduism as a missionary religion. --Though 
concealed by various fictions and conventions, the 
theory which underlies the system is that all 
residents of India are born Hindus. This is illus- 
trated by the controversy which arose upon the 
question whether Hinduism is, or is not, a mis- 
nonary religion. In the Lecture on Missions 
delivered in VVestminster Abbey in 1877 {Selected 
Essaysy 1881, ii. 49), F. Max Mhller argued that 
three religions-— Juaaism, BrS.hmanism, and Zoro- 
astrianism— are ‘ opposed to all missionary enter- 
prise’; while ‘three have a missionary character 
bom their very beginning— Buddhism, Mahom- 


medanism, and Christianity.’ Comparing Brfth- 
maiiisiii with Judaism, lie argued that 
‘a very similar feelmj; prevented the Brahmans from ovet 
attempting to proselj tise those who did not by birth belong to 
the spiritual aristocracy of tiie country. Their work was rather 
to keep the light to tliemselves, to repel intruders ; and they 
went HO far os to punish those who happened to be near enough 
to hear the sound of their prayers, or to witness their sacriflcei.* 

This was written from the point of view of a 
student of the Hindu taitcreef books, not of a 
jiractical observer of the peojile ; and, as he after- 
wards expiaiiied, l»y oiiHsioiiary religions he meant 
‘those in which tlu spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unlMdievers are raised to the rank 
of r sacred duty by the founder or his immediate 
Buccebsorh ’ {ib. i. 94). 'J’his view is so far correct 
that Hinduism was not the creation of any single 
founder, and that no autliority has ever controlled 
its organization or systematically promoted the 
conversion of the lieallien. In his reply to these 
remarks, A. Lyall (i. 134 11’.) contended that 
*so far from it being a non-mi.MHionary religion, in the sense of a 
religion that admits no prosel>tes, one might safelj aver that 
iMore persons m India bei'.ome ewry year lirahnuiuists than 
all Uie converts to all the otiier religious m imiiu put to- 
gfiii'T. ... If ii.v Biahmariism we undersUmi tliat religion 
of the Hindus which refers for its orliiodo\y to Brahiuanic 
scriptures anfl tradition, which adores the Bnihmamc gods and 
their iiu^rnations, venerates the cow, observes c.efUin rules 
of internuirnuge and the sharing of food, and whiifii regards 
the Bridiiuan's presence as necessary to all esMeiitial rites, then 
this religion ••an liarillv he called non -missionary in the sense 
of Ktagnation ami cAcluHlve immobility. . . If the word proselyte 
luav he used in the sense of one who bus come, and who has tieen 
readily admitted, not necessarily being one that has l>een invited 
or persuaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay claim to be 
by lar the most successful proselytising religion of modern times 
iii India ’ {ib. i. f.). 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro- 
versy between two vvritors who discussed the 
question from two ditlerent points of view— one a 
student of the sacred books, who treated Hinduism 
as an organized religion founded on an ancient 
literature, and who regarded proselytism os a 
conscious, well-defined procedure carried on under 
conditions analogous to those which characterize 
Christian missionary work ; the otlier an acute 
observer of tlie almost unconscious, unorganized 
metliods by which the non-Aryan tribes are induced 
to enter the fold of Hinduism. The controversy 
is now somewhat obsolete, and in the ojiinion of 
all competent observers has been finally settled 
in favour of the views advocated by Lyall. For 
a recent liiscussion of Hinduism as a n.issionary 
religion, see Sliridliar V. Ketkar, op. cit. 66 fV. 

21 . The conversion of the non -Aryans to 
Hinduism. — The ])rocess by which the non -Aryan 
trihey are converted to Hinduiym lias been de- 
scribed hy Lyall in an essay familiar to all students 
of comparative religion (i. 157 ff.). Su< h conversion 
is naturally most common on the outskirts of the 
territory long occupied by the Himius. Thus in 
Assam the Koch Kaj&s, who are without doubt 
of non-Aryan descent, have been pcognized by 
the Bralimans as sprung from Siva, the god 
havin|;( taken the form of one of tlieir ancestors 
and visited the queen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of his divine spouse, I’arvati. 

' The Kauhkri kings of Hiramba were similarly converted, and 
after their ancestry had been satisfactorily traced back to Bhim 
[one of the P&odava princes of the Mahdbharata] the two chiete 
were plaoed about a.d. 1790 in the body of a large ('opper imago 
of a cow, and thence produced as reclaimed Hindus. . . . For 
the A horns, Indra was selected as the progenitor of the kings, 
but no special origin seems to have been assigned to tlie common 
people, so that an Aiioin on conversion takes as low a place in 
the Hindu caste system, in his own estimation, as he does in 
that of orthodox Hindus’ (Census Report Assam, 1892, L83; 
cf. art. Assam, vol. ii. p. 187 f.). 

The process is often gradual. When the KachftH 
first puts himself under the guidance of a aosdin, 
or teacher of the Vaii^nava sect, he is a Hindu in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
continuing to drink strong liquor. After a time 
he somewhat modifies these abominahle practices, 
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And then, after several generations, when the family 
has given up or concealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and has become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially pare, its members are finally 
promoted to the rank of orthodox Hindus. 

however, is e matter of many years, as spirits and pig's 
flesh are dear to the aboriginal palate, and many a man who 
would fain be admitted as a pure Hindu remains outside the 
e, because it is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
ancestors ' (ib. t 84). 

Some Assamese, when thev profess a desire for 
eonversion, are compelled to fast for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 153 If.]), after which they undergo 
a rite of atonement {prdyaichitta) at the hands of 
their teacher, who ciaims a suitable fee. But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social affairs ; after 
this they rank as Hindus {Census Report Assam, 
1901, i. 225). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, where tribes like the Gonds 
are rapidly embracing Hinduism, is very 
similar (Census Report, 1901, i. 95). 

22 . Hindu sectarianism. — The process of the 
formation of new sects provides another method 
W which outsiders are admitted into Hinduism. 

worship of the sectarian deities grew up dur- 
ing the period represented by the Epics and the 
Parftnas ; but the material for tracing their evolu- 
tion is very scanty. 

(а) Brcuimd. — Of the members of the Hindu 
triad, Brahmft has now become an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the philosophers ratlier than of the common people. 
The process of his degradation is clearly marked 
in the Mahdbhdrata. It is commonly said that he 
has only a single shrine, that at Puskara in HHj- 
put&na. But he has also a temjple at Khed Brahmfi 
m the State of MahikAn^ha in (iujar&t (B^ v. [1880] 
437 f.); in S. India his cult is more persistent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
Kistna District, at Kalahasti in S. Arcot, at Mitrft- 
nandapuram close to Trivandrum, and possibly in 
a few other places (Oppert, 288 f. ; V. N. Aiya, 
State Manual Travancore, 1906, iL 49; Census 
Report Travancore, 1901, i. 97). In the domestic 
ritual he is worshipped under the form of Vidhatn, 
personified fate ; but even here he is placed second 
to $asti, the goddess presiding over the sixth day 
after birth {BG ix. [ 1901] pt. i. p. 33 f . ; see Brahman- 
ism, vol. ii. p. 810 f.). 

(б) ^iva , — The philosophical side of the cult of 
Siva represents him as * the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men — the impression 
of endless and pitiless change ’ (Lyall, ii. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatiy 
and Animism of the non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as Bhfite^vara, * lord of goblins,’ in 
which form his cultus was well adapted to serve 
the needs of the devil- worshipping Dravidians of 
S. India. He is the descendant of the Vedic 
Rudra, who has a beneficent as well as a malevo- 
lent character (Muir, iv. 339 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth,, 77), the la^r being veiled under his 
euphemistic title, Siva, * the auspicious one.’ 
Th^e seems no good reason to assign the origin 
of 8iva, the special Brfihman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, though his cultus m^ have been 
contaminated by their influence (M!uir, iv. 349). 
It must be noted, however, that his temples are 
very commonly served, not by Brfihmans, but by 
members of the ascetic orders connected with his 
cult. His association is rather with the Himfilaya 
(H A Rose, Census Report, Funjdh, 1901, i 127 f.). 
This is also shown by his cult-titles, Girina and 
the like, ‘ mountain-god,’ and those of his consort 
Uma as I’arvati, * mountain.god<less,’ and Haima- 
vati, * she of the Himalaya,’ and some Greek writers 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. McCrindle, 
Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, 
1901, p. 64 n.). It has been suggested that the 
introduction of the cultus was due to the movement 
of Hun tribes from the north {BG ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, the Im- 
personation of re-integration and destruction ; the 
typical ascetic ; the contemplative philosopher and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two different classes of worshippers — the 
Br&hman philosopher, who sees in him the All- 
god from whom the Universe is evolved ; and the 
peasant, who associates him with the mysteries of 
the reproduction of life. 

The worship of the lihga, — In modem Hinduism 
the symbol of Siva is the lihga, or phallus. Phallic 
worship appears in the Veda in the ^ilnadev&h, 

* those who have the phallus as their deity ’ ; biit 
this seems to be regarded as a non- Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Aiacdonell, Vedic Myth., 155). In 
Buddhism and in the Atharvaveda w'e meet phallic 
genii {kumbhanda, kumbhftmv^ka ; Weber, I A xxx. 
[1901] 282), and in the Mahdbh&rata it is mentioned 
as if it had been common in N. India ; but it is 
not included in the superstitious forms of worship 
described in the Buddhist Niknyas (Rliys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 165 f . ). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure. Fergusson was disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhist ddgaba, one 
of which has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at Wal {Hist, of Indian Arch., London, 
1899, p. 304 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, 213 ; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, London, 1892, p. 16 n.). Oppert 
suggests that it was derived from the Greeks — a 
view which seems improbable {Orig. Inhab., 381 ; 
Muir, iv. 161, 421). Stephenson {JRAS viii. [1842] 
330) and F. Kittel {Ueber den Ursprung des Linga- 
kultus %n Indien, Mangalore, 1876) connected 
phallic worship with the non-Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great lihga shrines, only 
three, those at Omkara on the Narbada, Triyam- 
baka at Nasik, and Bhlma-^iikara in the Deccan, 
can be reasonably classed as outside the distinc- 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions associate 
the e.stablishment of lihgas in N. India with Aryan 
saints and worthies (Muir, ii. 202, iv. 189 ff., 405 If. ). 
It may also be said that phallic worship is not 
general among the forest triues at the present day. 
Thus, though the Todas are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of pliallic 
worship among them (W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, 
London, 1906, p. 447). On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
was not confined to them, and that in the form in 
which it now appears its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and life in the cults of India * shows that in the 
more naive religion of the older age there was not 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modem religion 
has made* {CGS v. 11 f.). It is * by no means ai 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prominent in a population having a settled abode 
and cultivating the soil ; its ormastic develop- 
ments are sporadic’ (Hartland, Primitive Pater- 
nity, i. 122). It seems to be an aberrant form 
of the cult of sbmes and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and amon^ the Semites 
(Frazer, Pausan., London, 1898, ii. 539, iv. 110, 
154, 318 ff., V. 314 ff.; CGS iv. 149, 307; HDB 
iii. 879 If., V. llOff. ; art. Baal, vol. ii. p. 287 f.). 
Some of the great Indian lihgas have no sexual 
connotation (cf. ERE v. 829 f.). Thus, that at the 
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Bhrine of YftjI6vara at Benares is * simply an enor* 
mous block of stone, round and black, six feet in 
height, and twelve in circumference’ (Sherring, 
Sacred CitVt p. 117). That of Bhojpur in Bhopal 
is 7i feet nigh and 17 feet 8 indies in circumfer- 
ence, raised on a massive platform {IGI viii. [1908] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult is, as A. J. Evans 
has shown, widely distributed {JHS xxi. [1901] 
99 f.). ,.One of the pillars of Asoka at Benares 
(ERE ii. 466) has now become the famous /d^, or 
pillar, of Siva. The symbol, in Itself, is not neces- 
sarily indecent (Rajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, 
i. 146 f. ; /G'/xviii. 202). Among the Saivas it is 
not connected with eroticbm, a tendency distinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re- 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class ; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol (yoni), or among the Lihgftyat (o.v.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly has a sexual sugges- 
tion (cf. Elliot, Hist, of Inaiay iii. 91 ; Hartland, 

f Vimifiue Paternity ^ i. 123). Its connexion with 
iva may probably be traced to his manifestation 
as a gou of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as Mftyuujaya, ‘destroyer of death.* 
Even m the Veda, he, as Pa^upati, ‘lord of beasts,* 
a title of Kudra, is regarded as the agent promot- 
ing fertility in cattle (Macdoriell, Vedic Myth.^ 75). 
In parts of the Deccan, as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and Parvati is peri- 
odically celebrated (BG xxiii. [1884] 676; V. A. 
Smith, llist. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ 
p. 215 ; cf. CGS v. 217 ; Frazer, GB^ ii. 20411.), and 
in parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree -worship (ERE iii. 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani- 
festation as Ardha-narisvara, half male and half 
female, symlwlizing the union of Puru^a and 
Prfikriti, the central idea of Nature- worship (see 
ERE ii. 38^). We may also compare the fdiallic 
processions which occasionally accompany the Iloli 
celebrations in India, as in the cult of Nathuram 
at Gwalior (Crooke, ii. 319 f.), the ipaWotpopLa 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, ‘ which arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the 
coriioreal union of the husbandman and his wife 
in the cornfield at the time of the sowing or after 
reaping’ (CGS v. 197, 205; Frazer, GB’^ li, 205 ff., 
{jB®, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 9711’.). The story of V4nu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of tlie 
tihya throughout the world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and the Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human representative 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, P. 
331 ; CtriS'iii. 19 f.). As in the case of other gods 
of fertility, the bull is the appropriate emblem 
of 6iva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, GB* ii. 312, 
277 If. ; CGS iii. 11, v. 97; Jastrow, 632; Wiede- 
mann, 178 f., 187 f.). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as a T)rotcctive (dirorpdiraiov) may, as in the 
case of the Greek Ilermai, have contributed to its 
popularization (CGS v. 32). On the worship of the 
iinga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

23. The popularization of the cult of Siva. — 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 
rocess of syncretism, the adoption of various local 
cities as his manifestations. The most respect- 
able of these is Ganapati, or Gane^a, lord 01 the 
troop of demons attending the god. His worship 
starts from the Paurftnic period ; and, except in 
one legend contained in the northern recension 
of the MaJmbkdrata, he does not appear in the 
Epic literature (JRAS, 1898, p. 380 tf.). His sym- 
bols of the elephant and the rat connect him with 
some local theriolatry ; but he is now independent, 
and, though he is a member of the Saiva ^roup of 
deities, he has become almost non-sectarian, and 
all sects agree in doing him honour as the god of 


luck (I A XXX. 255 f. ; of. BrXhmanism, vol. U. 

. 807 f.). Another deity of the same class is 
kanda, or Karttikeya, who was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of Subhramanya, is most popular in 8. India, 
where his association with the Mother-goddesses 
shows that he is connected with non* Aryan cults 
(BG i. pt. u. pp. 180, 287 ; OpT)ert, 303, 370). In 
a much lo'^’er class is Khandoba, or Khanderftv, 

‘ sword father,* probably a deified non • Aryan 
prince, now the chief guardian-deity of the Deccan, 
where his cult shows obvious signs of contamina- 
tion with those of the forest tribes (BG xviii. pt. i. 
pp. 290, 413f.). Similar ijistances are to be found 
in the identification of Siva-Vi^nu as Harihara 
with the non -Aryan Aiyanar, or Vetala, the 
demon - loader and ghost - scarer of the Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (ib, xxiii. [1884] 
556, xviii. [1885] pt. iii. pp. 347, 388). 

24. The yoga and asceticism.— The system of 
yoga, by which, through strange postures, sup- 
pression of the breath, self-restraint, and medita- 
tion, the soul seeks imion with the Supreme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and, though dogmatically no part of the 
Vedanta, reached its fullest development under 
Patafijali about the 2nd cent, B.C. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be in 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in high esteem 
(H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 11 ; Mac- 
donell. Hist, Skr. Lit,, 39611’.; L. A. Waddell. 
Buddhism of Tibet, 126, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in the MahdhhArata epic, where 
concentration, with the use of magical formula, 
supersedes the power of the sacrifice (see artt. 
Yooa, Asceticism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 87 ff.; 
Austeuitiks, vol. ii. p. 225 ff ; BrIhmanism, vol. 
ii. p. 802 f.). 

The development of asceticism in its coarser 
fonns is one of the main contributions of Saivism 
to modern Hinduism. It represents, in a measure, 
a revolt against the tyranny of caste. It has its 
literary origin in the BrAhmanical rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE iL 
802) ; and the life of the ideal ascetic served as a 
model for the rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Buddhist and Jain orders 
(Manu, vi. 41 ; Kern, 73 ff.; Bfihler, Indian Sect 
of the Jainas, 1903, p. 13 f.). Perhaps the closest 
imitation of the observance of the stringent rules 
of ancient asceticism is to be found in the re- 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 23411’., Buddhism of Tibet, i^f.). At the 
present day, among some of the 8aiva orders in- 
stances are found of genuine asceticism carried on 
according to the ancient rule in caves and forests ; 
but such enthusiasts are not numerous. Occasion- 
ally at bathing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
be observed the Ordhvabahu, who extends one or 
both of his arms above his head until they become 
fixed in that position ; the Ak&^mukhln, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky ; the 
Bhamimukhin, who hangs by his feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessive length ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails ; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob- 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
social and religious results of such excessive devo- 
tion being in both cases equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903 [useful so far as the personal experi- 
ence of the writer goes] ; artt. CELIBACY [Indian] ; 
Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 801 f.). 

2<. Development of the cult of Siva.— We ^ow 
little of the early development of the cult of Siva. 
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Th« Sibn of the Panjftb* according to Megasthenes, 
who risited India aiK>ut 20 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great, branded their cattle with 
the trident symbol of the god, or rather perhaps 
with the mark of the club of Hercules, who was 
identified with him (McCrindle, Anc, India as de- 
scrihed by Megasthenes, 1877, p. Ill ; JBAS, 1907, 
p. 967). Bardesanes, who seems to have lived in 
the beginning of the 3rd cent. A.D., and whose 
account is preserved by a late compiler, Johannes 
Stobaios (c. A.D. 500), apparently describes the 
worship of the god in the herniaplirotlite form of 
Ardhan&rL4a (McCrindle, Anc, India as described 
in Classical Lit,^ 172 f.). His image, attended by 
that of his ball Nandi, with the noose, trident, 
and other symbols, appears on the coins of the 
Ku9&n kings Kadphises ii. (c. A.D. 90-100) and 
Vfisudeva (A.D. 185-226). In the 3rd cent, his 
cult seems to have been established throughout 
India {JllAS, 1907, p. 972). In S. India, Saivism 
was the oldest form of Brahmanism, and its rise 
is connected with a teacher named Lakuli^a, as 
far back as the first century of our era (Kice, 
Mysore and Coorg^ 205 ; cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
JEASBo xxii. [1910] 151 fF.jL At a later period 
his worship was adopted by sa^ilhka, king of Ben- 
gal, who persecutea the Buddhists, and by the 
emperor Harsa, both of Avhom reigned early in the 
7th cent. A.D. (Smith, Early llist:^^ 285 f., 318 f.). 

The popularization of the cult was the work of 
a series of missionary preachers, who, like the 
founders of the revived Vai^navism, came from 
S. India, where Hinduism, comparatively safe from 
the inroads of the foreigner, was allowed to follow 
the natural course of its evolution undisturbed. 
This is shown by the greater abundance of the 
inscriptions surviving in that region, where the 
Muhammadan powers, remote from the centres of 
fanaticism in the N., were less hostile to Hindu- 
ism, and did less damage to the temples and the 
records in stone {lA xxx. 17). 

The first of these teachers was Knmfirila Bhatto, 
a learned Brahman of Bihar, who in the 8th cent. 
AD. restored the ancient Vedic rites, and en- 
couraged the persecution of Buddhists and Jains — 
a tradition which has magnified into the extermina- 
tion of Buddhism from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. A follower of the Mimaihsa school, he 
ascribed the universe to a Divine act of creation, 
and assumed an all-powerful Deity as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and destruction 
of the world. He adopted, as a philosophical argu- 
ment in opposition to Buddhism, the Vedanta 
principle oi the non-duality {advaita) of the God- 
head. His mantle fell upon his more famous 
disciple, Sahkaracharya (c. A.D. 737-769), who 
moulded the Uttara-mimaihsa philosophy in its 
final form {Sr% Sahkardchdrya : nis Life and Times, 
his PhUos^hy *, by C. N. Krishnaswarai Aiyer and 
Pandit Sltanath Tattvabhushan, Madras, n.d.; 
Census Report Travancore, 1901, p. 101 f. ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii, [1912] 256 ff.). 

' He seems to hsve risen m an Inspired fifenius to throw a 



fading elories of Ars'anism before they sink into the dimness 
of ths drear days of Hinduism. . . . According to the teach- 
ings of Sankara, the entire system of Ved&ntic thought finds its 
natural culmination in an unoompronfising declaration that the 
sole object of the sacred literature of India was to reveal the 
delusive appearance of what appoals to the senses as reality and 
the doctrine of non-duality. . . . The question of metaphysio 
is solved, not as Kane resolved it, by referring all objective 
reality to perceptions of the Intellect where he sought a solu- 
tion, but in endeavouring to pierce, in the manner of Plato, 
and Parmenides, beyond the reality itself. This objective form 
VM held by Sankara to be but the mode In which the delusion 
of life was mirrored forth* (E. W. Fraaer, lAurarp Bi$t. of 
/n^. 1898, p. 826 f.X 

To him IS due the foundation of the Sm&rta sect 
among the Br&hmans of the Deccan, who take their 


name from their adherence to authoritative trad!« 
tion {smriti), as opposed to the Vedic Scriptures 
{kruti). They worship the Triad, Brahma, V4nu, 
and Siva, under the symbol of the mystic syllable 
Oih ; and while admitting these three deities they 
exalt Siva to the highest place. They hold the pan* 
theistio Ved&nta doctrine of non-duaiism {advaita), 
asserting God and matter to lie identical, and 
everything only an atom of the Divine, they them- 
selves being part of the Supreme Being (Rice* 
Gazetteer of Mysore, 1897, i. 236, 471 ff.). 

But these Bmhman movements were too philo- 
sophical to be comprehended by the common folk $ 
and the real popularization of Saivism in S. India 
was left to the Brahman Basava, as he is called in 
the Lingayat Puranas, the date of whose death ia 
fixed by tradition in A.D. 785. But it has recently 
been discovered that the real founder of tliis sect 
was the Brahman Ekfintadaramayya, who revived 
Saivism in its popular form in tlie latter half of the 
12th cent. A.D. (lA xxx. 2; BG i. pt. ii. p. 225 Jl*. ; 
Rice, Gaz, Mysore, i. 476, Mysore and Coora, 206). 
The Lingayats (7.V.) may be described as Hindus 
who deny Braliman ascendancy, and claim to re- 
ceive from their own priests (jangama) the ‘ eight- 
fold protection ’ (nstavarma), or, as others term the 
rite, *tlie eightfold sacrament* (a^tavarna). With 
the denial of Brahman ascendancy they have dis- 
carded other orthodox rites, such as the cremation 
of the dead (for which they substitute inhumation) 
and the observance of caste, pilgrimages, and 
penance. As is so often the case with such move- 
ments in India, there appears now to be a tendency 
among them to revert to orthodox Br&hmauism 
(Rice, Gaz, Mysore, i. 476 f. ; Census Report Bombay, 
1901, i. 180 tf., 197 ; Censvs Report Mysore, 1901, i. 
530 If. ; BG xxiii. 219 tf.). 

26. Vaisnavism.— In one sense the cult of Vi9nu 
may be regarded as in direct antithesis to that of 
Siva. Like the latter, it has its philosophical side. 
Vi^nu ‘ impersonates the higher evolution ; the up- 
ward tendency of the human spirit. He represents 
several great and far-reaching religious ideas. In 
the increasing flux and change of all things he ia 
their Preserver; and although he is <me of the 
highest gods, he has constantly revisited the earth 
either in animal or in human shape* (Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies*, ii. 306). In the Veda ne occupies a sub- 
ordinate position, his only anthropomorphic traits 
being the strides which, as a solar goa, he takes 
across the heavens (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 37). 
He is closely related to Indra, but his connexion 
with Krsna is still obscure (Weber, I A xxx. 284 f. ; 
see BrXhmanism, vol. ii. p. 811 f.). The historical 
evolution of this deity has, however, exercised 
little etfect on the view of his personaiity held by 
his modem worshippers. His cult is less gloomy, 
less tinged with as^ticism, more kindly, more 
human, than that of Siva ; and it has found its ex- 
pression *in more striking literary works, which, 
translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin- 
cipal languages, Aryan os well as Dravidian, have 
furnished an inexhaustible quarry for popular 
poetry* (Barth, 216 f.). Its eclecticism is clearly 
marked. Its theory of incarnations or descents 
{avatdra) at once links it to Vedic mysticism and 
at the same time permits it to absorb the deities, 
with their cultus, or the non- Aryan racial elements 
out of which Hinduism was developed. The 
doctrine of incarnations is peculiar neither to 
Hinduism nor to Vaisnavism. But in the latter 
the conception of a god becoming incarnate through 
compassion for suffering meets the needs of wor- 
shippers craving for a personal God who sympathizes 
witn the sorrows of humanity (see Bhakti-mArga, 
vol. U. p. 642 f. ; JRAS, 1908, p. 245 ff.). There is 
no reason to refer this anim^ oultus to totemism, 
which appears among the Indo-Aryans, if at all. 
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only in aberrant form (J. G, Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy^ London, 1910, iv, 13). More probably 
the animal cultus sprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry, the sacred animals being ‘re- 
garded in relation to a more generalized conception 
of the Divine power, which lies behind them and 
finds expression through them ’ (HDB v. 114). As 
Sayce points out in the case of Babylonia 
112), the local god was originally theriomorphic, 
and when he assumed an anthropomorphic shape 
there was no room for the primitive animal forms 
save as the vehicle {vdhana) or attendant of the god. 
To the modern believer it is sufficient to be told 
that the god assumed these successive forms to save 
mankind from ever recurring attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in his later developments that the influence 
of the non -Aryan races is most apparent. On this 
question Molony {Census Eeport Madras, 1912, i. 
61) remarks: 

‘ Whatever be their present-day union or Intermlni iement, it 
is diffiimlt to itna^ine any orif^inal connection of whe Aryan 
Brdhmans, and tlieir subtle philosophies, with the ctoss demon- 
olatry of the Uravidian peoples who surrounded them. Philo- 
sophic Hinduism or Brahmanism, it has already been sugj^ested, 
is rather the attempt to find an answer, without the aid of a 
final revelation, to an enigma probably insoluble, than a religion 
in the sense understooti in modern days. Holding certain 
philosophical onininns, which they neither expected nor par- 
ticularly desired their Dravidian neighbours to share, it is un- 
likely that the early Aryan tiieists made any serious efforts to 
obtain adherents to their way of liiinking. But, satisfied with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubted Intellectual superi- 
ority, they built gradually many a connecting bridge between 
their own somewhat unpractical speculations and the extremely j 
raaUrial demonologies of the Dravidians.' | 

There is some force in this statement ; but, when 
the Brfthmans, at some period subseq^uent to their 
arrival in S. India, seriously undertooK the task of 
absorbing the local idolatries, the result of the com- 
promise was that at the present day, except among 
special groups like the Nambatiris, Brahmanism 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. This process of absorption assumed varied 
forms. Thus in the Deccan and S. India, Vithoba, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur (g.v.), who is generally 
believed to have been a deified Brfthman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Viiifnu. It has been suggested 
that his name is derived from V4tu, a form of 
Visnu, modified under Dravidian influence {JBAS, 
1907, p. 1053). So Balaji, usually identified with 
the infant Kr^na, is now the great ^od Vyahka^sa 
of Tripetty, or Tirupatti {q.v.), and is claimed to be 
a local deified saint. The same process appears in 
the Himalaya, where Vasudeva or Basdeo and 
Puru^ottama, ‘ best of men,* are believed to be 
mountain-deities absorbed into the Vi^?nu cultua 
(Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 762 ; Muir, iv. 
297). In Travancore, under the title of Fad- 
manabha, ‘ he from whose navel springs the lotus,* 
he is at Trivandrum connected with a serpent-cult. 
In A.D. 1752 the Maharaja dedicated his royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, imd 
at his succession his first official title is that of Sri 
Padmanatha, ‘ slave of the god * (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, London, 1871, p. 160 ft*. ; State Manual 
Travancore, i. 362). 

These local manifestations, however, are of small 
importance compared with Rama and Kr^na. Their 
cults present so many intricate problems that the 
consideration of them must be left to special articles. 
The influence of Christianity on their development 
is discussed in art. Bhakti-mIrga, vol. iL p. 
649 tf. ; also see Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 811 L ; 
J. Kennedy, JBAS, 1907, p. 961 ff. , 

27 . The popularization of Vai?navism.— As was 
the case with Saivism, the popularization of the 
Vaii^nava cultus was the work of several missionary 
teacHers, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from S. India. The first of these teachers was 
Rftmlinujftchftrya, also called Emburumfinftr, who, 


Recording to the common tradition, was bom at 
8r! PermatQr about a.d. 1127, and, after a life 
which is Raid to have extended to 120 years, was 
buried in the temple of Sriranganfitha at Trichi- 
nopoly, where a shrine has been dedicated to him. 

*The chief religious tenet of the sect of R&nijLnnJas or l^ri 
Vaishyavas is the asHertion that Vishyu is Brahnift, Uiat he WM 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all. Although 
they maiutuiii that Vishyu and the universe are one, yet, in 
opposition to Vedanta doctrines, they deny that the deitj 
is void of form or quality, and regani him .'is endowed with an 
good qualities and with a two-fold form— the supreme apirit, 
Paramatmu or cause, and the gross one, the effect, the univeiM 
or matter. The doctrine is tience called vUmadvaiia^ ov 
doci ine of unity with attributes. Besides his primary an4 
secondary form as the creator and creation, the deity hat 
assumed at uiffcrent times particular forms and appearanoet 
(avaiara) for the benefit of his creatures ' (Rice, ($az. MyBort, i. 
476 ; cf. Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and Uinduism\ 119 1.>. 

Hi« teaching is followed by the 6ri Vaiijiiava sect 
in N. India, wlio hold that Vi^nu, the one Supreme 
God, though invisible as causej is, as eli'ect, visible 
in a secondary form in material creation. They 
are the most respectable of the reformed Vaisnava 
communities, and sliow their adherence to the more 
primitive tradition in Uieir refusal to worship 
liadha, the consort of Krsna. They are divided 
into two sections — the Southerners (Tengalai) and 
the Northerners {Vndagalni), 

‘who differ on two point s’ of doctrine, which, however, are 
considered of much less importance than what seems to out- 
siders a very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode 
of making the scctanal mark on the forehead. The followers 
of the Tengalai section extend the middle line down to the nose 
itself, while tlie Vadagalai terminate it exactly at the bridge* 
(F. S. (irowse, 3(athura\ Allahabad, 1H83, p. 193 f.; StaU 
Manual Travancore, ii. 292 f. ; Monier- Williams, 126 f.; Thur- 
ston, Coates and Tribes, i. 348 f.). 

_ The second Vaii^riava teacher was M^dhva or 
Auandatirtha, a S. Indian Brfthman, who wa.s bom 
at Udipi in S. Kanara about A.D. 1290. The result 
of his teaching was to efl’ect a certain compromise 
between the cults of V4nu and 8iva, maintaining, 
however, the supremacy of the former (Rice, Gaz, 
Mysore, i. 236, 477). He taught the existence 
of V4iiu, or Hari, and the doctrine of duality 
(dvaiia) in opposition to the monism or non-duality 
(advaita) of Sac karach&rya. He held that ‘ there are 
two separate eternal principles (instead of three, as 
asserted by RAmAnuja), and that these two are re- 
lated as independent and dependent, as master and 
servant, as king and subject. The one is the in- 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnu), 
the other is the dependent principle consistini^ of the 
human spirit, or rather spirits ^(Monier- Williams, 
130 f. ; see C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa 
and Madhwaism, n.d.). 

The third and most important agent in the spread 
of Vaiynavisni in N. India was RAmAnanda, of whom 
little is known, even his date being uncertain. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent., and the distinc- 
tive note of his teaching was the exaltation, as a 
form of Vi$na, of RAma and his consort, SitA (M. A* 
Macauliffe, The Sikh Beligion, Oxford, 1909, 

100 ff.). His followers ore closely connected with 
the school of RAmAnuja, except that they are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals {Census 
Beport Baroda, 1911, i. 77 ; BG xv. [1883] 176 ; PJS* L 
293). The name RAmAnandl is now usually given 
to a branch of the BairAgls {q,v.). In fact, until 
the missionar}^ career of RamAnanda, this order had 
little importance, and it has been suggested that 
his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
northern school against the older and stricter 
leaders. He advocated the principle that all per- 
sonal distinctions of rank or caste merged in the holy 
character (Rice, Gaz, Mysore, i. 477 f.). He seems 
to have admitted members of the lower castes to his 
sect— a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
BrAhman and K$atriya. Thus the movement was 
essentially popular, and the books published by this 
school were writt^ in Hindi, not in Sanskrit — a 
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reform which led to important results throughout 
N. India, and esj^ecially in the Punjab (Census 
Report ^ Punjab y 1891, i. 122 f. ; Census Report, 
Baroda, 1911, i. 77 ; BQ xv. [1883] 176). 

28. The Muhammadan conquest. —The course of 
the evolution of Hindu beliefs was rudely inter* 
rupted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 

history of the new power which appears upon the scene 
(ells roughly into three periods: first, a time of incursions 
ending in final conquest (a.o. 637-1206) ; that of the kingdoms 
founded as a result of the first conquest (1206-1626); and, 
lastly, the Mughal Empire, which finally passed away when 
British ascendancy was established. During the earliest period 
the Muhammadan annals abound in descriptions of ruthless 
massacres of Hindus, of destruction of their temples and other 
relig^ious institutions. In a.o. 1024, MahmOd of Qhasnl pene- 
trated K&thiiiw&r and destroyed the famous Somnath (q.vJS 
temple. Qut.b-ud-dm (1206-10) captured Benares, destroyed 
nearly a thousand temples, and raised mosques on their founda> 
tions ( Elliot- Dowson, UiBt. of /ndta, 1867-77, il. 223). Ala-ud- 
din (1296-1316) sacked the temple city of Bhilsa, and sent the 
idols to one of tiie gates of Delhi to be trodden under the feet of 
true believers (ib, ii. 148). Even Firfiz (1351-88), more merciful 
than many of his predecessors, prides himself on destroying 
temples and torturing unbelievers (ill. 380). The invasion of 
Timor in a.d. 1398 was accompanied by massacre and rapine at 
Hardwar and other jilaces (lii. 394 f., 501 ft.). It was not till the 
reign of the great Akbar (o.v.) (1556-1605) that the faith of his 
Hindu subjects was deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was due mainly to his laxity on questions of Musalman 
orthodoxy, to his religious eclecticism, when he dallied with 
Hindu Pa^tjits, Pars! priests, and Jesuit missionaries, dreaming 
of a new religion which was to reconcile the many creeds of his 
Empire, and to his statesmanlike desire to conciliate the power- 
ful B&jput tribes (Blocliuiann-Jarrett, Ain-i-Akbarl, Oalcutta, 
187S-94, L 162 ff.). His son and grandson were too indifferent to 
religious questions, and too dependent upon the support of their 
R&Jput kinsmen, to engage in a crusade against Hinduism. This 
was not renewed iiuid the accession of the Puritan iconoclast, 
Aurangzib (g.e.) (1659-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu temples, such as that of Kedava Deva at Mathura (q.v.), 
that of Adi Deva at Brlnd&ban (q.v.), and the Adi Vidve^vara 
shrine at Benares (9.0.), on the ruins of which rose the stately 
mosque which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Orowse, 
84 f., 37, 265 ; Sherring, Sacred City^ SIC ff.). In early Muham- 
madan times it is not too much to say that every great mo8<iue 
was erected from the materials of ruined shrines of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, such as that adjoining the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, those at Kanauj. Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
places (Fergusson, HUt. oj Ind. Arch. 602, 610, 621,540; JASB 
zUv. 190 f.). Some of the kings of the Ahmadiib&d dynasty also 

§ )read the faith in Gujarat by persecution (BG ix. pt. ii. p. 4 f.). 

ut the Muhammadan dynasties of 8. India were more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with the Mardthas of the 
Deocan. 

But it is possible to exaggerate the destructive 
effect upon Hinduism of the Muhammadan inva- 
sions. Persecution and the competition of the new 
creed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual teachers arose, new sects were 
formed, and theological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes — a revival to which the early 
Muhammadan rulers seem to have been generally 
indifferent (Lyall, Fortnightly Review, Nov. 1908, 
p. 729). The numerous conversions to Islfim were 
not BO much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T. W. Arnold, The 
Breaching of Islam, London, 1896, p. 208 ff.). It is 
sigriificant that at the present day the propor- 
tion 01 Muhammadans is comparatively small in 
the neighbourhood of the chiei centres of Mughal 

g >wer — Delhi, Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 
elta. The explanation is that, in the neighbour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of IL India, 
Isl&m was confronted by the powerful Rfijput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and offering strong 
resistance to proselytism, in which tliey were sup- 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princes. In E. Bengal the animistic tribes had 
imbibed little of the tenets of Hinduism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the mis-sionary agents of 
Islam. Hinduism would have collapsed during the 
reign of Aurangzib bad it not been protected by 
Rajputs aud Marathas. Outside liaiputana and the 
Deccan its strength lay in its amorphous cliaracter. 
Buddhism collapsed when its monasteries were 


burnt and its monks slain. But Hinduism pos- 
sessed no single administrative bod^, no centre of 
religious life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It survived because it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization; 
because it represented the basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of ceremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestmotible 
religious literature. 

The influence of Islftm on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on IslSm. — The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Islfim, which 
became the State religion of N. India, could not 
fail to exercise influence on Hinduism. At this 
time, also, Christian and Jewish teaching began to 
affect Hinduism. It is signiticant that the Saiva 
and Vaisnava missionaries came from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Islfim in 
S. India has adopted many Hindu practices — wor- 
ship of local deities, the black art and divination, 
rites of birth and marriage (Census Report Madras, 
1912, i. 54). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of fervent faith in the Godhead was 
derived from Christianity (see Bhakti-mArga, vol. 
ii. p. 539 ff. ; and on the effect of the dogmas of 
the Nestorians, see JRAS^ 1907, p. 477 ff. ). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Animism, Islam be- 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 
pursues, of establishing itself as the national re- 
ligion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin- 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recoCTition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe. It must also 
be remembered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muhammadanism that form of mysticism or suiier- 
sensuous knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The oririn of this 
belief, known as Sfifiism, is obscure, oome have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Semitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people ; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at an early period of its development sug- 
gests that it was home-bom ; others, again, connect 
It with Buddhist preaching (E. G. Browne, in ReL 
Systems of the World, 315 ff. ; JRAS, 1904, p. 
l&ff. ; and for the influence of Budtihisra, EBr**^, 
zxvL 31 f.). At any rate, if it was not ultimately 
derived from the principles of the Vc<lanta preached 
in W. Asia by Brfihman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was so closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soil. W hether, 
as E. G. Browne observes (p. 317), *its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunciation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indeed, led to its theo- 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universal tolerance,* or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to the needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Valina v ism. Their 
teaching, as well as that of Kabir and Nftnak, 
seems to have been largely indebted to it. 

30. The spread of Vai^^vism.— The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of Vai^iiava doctrine, which has 
continued to the present time, when it has bacoroe 
the working force in Hinduism. ^ Its ppdominant 
note is the growth of a democratic feeling tending 
towards universal com] prehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kabir 
I the weaver, Senfi the barber, Rfimdfis the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
I and inspiring, it resulted in the toleration of tho 
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abases which contaminated Vai^navism in its later 
stages. It also encouraged a more personal tone 
in the teaching of the reformers. The Saiva sects, 
which are dillerentiated more by distinctions of 
practice than of theology, as a rule, take imper- 
sonal titles. The Vaisnava sects, on the contrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, as a 
necessary consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or semi- 
divine authority, in which the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary importance. 

Kabir (c. a.d. 1488-1512), one of the twelve dis- 
ciples of KftmUnanda, has become one of the most 
prominent figures in the popular Hinduism of N. 
India. ^ His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaning towards Islam was no bar 
to his becoming a Hindu hhakia^ and his writings 
displi^ a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity, Sdflism, and Ved&ntism {JRAS^ 
1908, p. 245 If. ). The result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with Isl&m is that in Bombay some of 
his followers describe themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans {Cenms Report ^ 1901, i. 61 ; cf. 
Census Report Panjah^ 1912, i. 121 f.). As in other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the ideal of their 
founder. They now occupy a position between 
idolatry and monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Brfthman influ- 
ence. Among the peasantry of the present day 
Kabir retains his authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. His racy religious and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on the lips of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a pure and 
tender morality which has strongly aflected popular 
feeling. To his writings the Adi-granth, the Scrip- 
ture of the Sikhs, is largely indebted. (See KabIr ; 
G. A. Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan^ Calcutta, 1889, p. 7 f. ; G. H. Westcott, 
Kabir and the KahirPanth, London, 1908 ; Mac- 
aulitfe, The Sikh Religion^ vi. 12211.) 

31 . Vaisnavism in Beng[al.— Another side of the 
Neo-Vaisnavism is shown in the teaching of Mira 
Bai, a prophetess who was born about a.d. 1504, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Krsna 
in its most ecstatic form (Grierson, 12 ; Macaulifle, 
vi. 342 If. ; H. H. Wilson, i. 136 ff.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Delta, among an emotional race little aflected oy 
Aiyan influence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of this movement was Chaitanya, 
born two years after Luther (A.D. 1484-1527). He 
taught the sufficiency of faith in the divine Krsna 
and his consort Kadhft ; and the only form of wor- 
ship prescribed was the repetition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous people of Bengal, 
who still retainea some leaning towards Buddhism, 
were depressed by the results of lon^-continued 
social disorder, and had no alternative but to 
accept either Saktism or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion towards 
Ki^na and Kadha had encouraged sensuality, and 
the Bairfigi Vai^navas of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil rejmtation that Vaii^navl, the title of 
the female members of the order, has become 
rvnonyinous with courtesan (Wise, Notes on the 
Races, Castn, and Trades of JS. Bengal, 1883, pp. 
154, 162). For Chaitanya and the Vai^navas of 
Bengal, see Calcutta Review, xv. [1851] 169 ff. ; 
E. A. Gait, Cen^is Report Bengal, 1901, i. 182 ff. 

32 . The adoration of the guru.-— The slavish 
adoration of the spiritual teacher {guru, gosdln), 
though no part of the original teaching of Chai- 
tanya, who held that the Deity was all in all, and 
the teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
Is the essence of this type of modem Vai^navism ; 
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and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Godhead (see ERE ii. 546). 
Bespect for the guru is not a modem idea, because 
it was inculcated by Manu (ii. 130, iv. 251 f., xi. 1 , 
ix. 2.35 ff.). Such reverence, however, wjien paid 
by the pupil, ceased on the completion of the term 
ot religious training. 

• From the twelfth century, on the contrary, the founder rises 
to the rank of Buddha or Jina ; lie becomes what the Prophet 
or the Imams are for the Moslem, a revealer, a supematura.' 
saviour. lie is confounded with the god ot ^trhom he is an in- 
carnation. Like him, be is entitied to bhakii (devotiorij ; and 
if the sect admits nf a traditional hierarchy, his successors share 
more or less in tne same privilege. Ramanuja, Rainananda, 
Anai.-latirtha, Basava, and many others who established sub- 
ordinate divisions, or who have been distinguished saints or 
poets, were from an early date regarded as Avataras [incarna- 
tions] of the deity * (Barth, 229). 

The same pretensions are now displayed by some 
of the Bengali gurus, and, in particular, by those 
of the Vallabhach&rya sect, whose headquarters 
are at Gokul {g.v.). Similar claims made by the 
Saiva gurus in Madras are fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123ff.). In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarch, Vallabhilch&rya, a Brfih- 
man from S. India, was bom in a.d. 1478 ; gained 
his first triumphs as a disputant at Vijayanagar ; 
visited all the holy places in N. India; and at 
Brindaban (g.v.) saw Kp^na in a vision, who 
directed him to establish a new cult of B&lakr^na, 
or BAlgopAl, the god in the form of a boy cowherd, 
which is the form of worship still most popular 
among the members of the sect. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Kr^na as a 
hero, from which it appears to have developed (J. 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 975 If.). In his later 
years Vallabh5ch5rya renounced the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares a.d. 1531. His followers are the Epi- 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their belief 
that the ideal life consists in social enioyment 
{pus^i-marga, ‘the primrose path of dalliance*), 
rather than in solitude and self-mortification. The 
doctrine of the sect which has specially aroused 
popular resentment is the deification of the guru, 
with tlie corollary that his devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance {tan, man, dfuin), are at his dis- 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is lonnd in the 
largest numbers at Gokul and in the commercial 
cities of W. India. At Bombay the immoralities 
of their leader, the Mah&r&ja, were exposed daring 
a famous trial in 1861 ([Karsandas Mdlji], Bist, ^ 
the Sect of the Maharajas in W, India, London, 
1865 ; BG ix. pt. i. p. 655 ff. ; Census Report 
Baroda, 1912, i. 77 th The same criticism applies 
to another sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as Manbh&v (Skr. mahdnubk&va, * re- 
spected *) ; and this evil reputation is enhanced by 
the contempt in which they are held by the Brfth- 
mans who serve the orthodox gods {BG xiil. pt. L 
p. 199, xvii. 181 ff. ; art. Celibacy [Indianl). 

33 , The Saktas. — This licentious type 01 Hindu- 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
{prakriti) as manifested in one or other of the 
forms of the consort of Siva — K&ll, Devi, PArvatl, 
and many others. The general character of this, 
the most debased side of Hinduism, is fairly well 
known ; but comparatively little study has been 
devoted to it by European scholars, and the secrecy 
under wliich its rites are celebrated ensures that 
its mysteries are revealed to none but the initi- 
ated. It is believed that the Tftntrik ritual and 
beliefs are older than the age of the Buddha 
{JRAS, 1904, p. 557) ; but in its present form it 
seems to have heen popularized among the sensuous 
population of Assam and E. Bengal about the 5th 
cent. A.D. 
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On the one hand, it has been supplied with a 
philosophical jnstili cation, being a nopiilarized 
version of the Saiikhya principle of the union of i 
the soul of the universe (purusa) with the prim* | 
ordial essence (pra/sfiti). It regards the self* 
existent Being as not only single, solitary, and 
impersonal, but also quiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes conscious and personal it is dunlex, and 
acts through the associated female principle wliich, 
again, is conceived to be possessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived interpretation of 
various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and power to create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as co-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
iJieoiy, the belief is more closely connected with 
Saivisra than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brahnianism, and traces 
back its history through Brahmanism to the earliest 
Vedic conceptions (Monier-Willianis, 180 f. ; H. H. 
Wilson, i. 241 f. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tihett p. 
129 f.). 

On the other hand, Sfiktism has a second and 
less reputable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
peculations and reminiscences of Veaic doctrines. 
The impersonation of the female energy in the 
form of Mother Earth appears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult of the village-goddesses 
{gr&madevatd)^ some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, 
though they still retain some local characteristics, 
have become national deities. Even in the Veda, 
PythivI appears as a kindly guardian -deity (Mac- 
donell, Vedic Myth., 88) ; but with her, by a pro- 
cess of syncretism, has been associated the non- 
Aryan Mother-cult, which has been described in 
the art. Dravidians. 

The progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
various ways. In the Badami cave-temple, for 
instance, Pfthivi is iden tided with Bhuini-devi, 
or BhQ-devi, the Earth-Mother of the non- Aryans, 
goddess of patience and endurance, who in Manu and 
m the formal ritual of Brahmanism receives special 
adoration (Fergusson-Burgess, 409 ; Manu, iii. 86 f., 
ix. 311 ; Colebrooke, Essays, 1858, p. 85). In one 
of the S. Indian temples, again, Devi appears in 
the form of a female image in stone, of which the 
head alone is visible, while the body is still con- 
cealed in the earth (Oppert, Orig. Inhah, 468). 
This conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under the feet of the horse of the 
Master (Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India, 98 ff.) ; 
and in the Greek representations of the goddess 
Ge (Famell, iii. 25, 27, 65, 216, 223 f., 256, v. 245 f.; 
J, E. Harrison, Proleg, to the Study of Gr, Bel., 
Cambridge, 1903, p. 276 ff.). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the Kajput Gauri, * the bi;illiant 
one,’ whose annual marriage to I^vara or Siva is 
intended, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu- 
late the growth of the young com (Tod, Annals of 
Bajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, L 602 ff.; 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris \ 199 f.). In other 
cognate manifestations she is known as Sakara- 
hhari, * herb-nourisher,’ or A65p€Lru&, *she who 
fulfils desire’ (BG i. pt. i p. 158, xxiii. 679 f.; 
Atkinson, Himalayan Gaz. ii. 328 ; Tod, 1. 67). 

But, besides these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits more of the non-Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonic and malignant nature. Cults 
of this class are specially common in S. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, * mother of all,’ whose 
ritual includes animal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of hook-swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to 
promote vegetation, the plant springing as the 
viorim rises in the mr; Mftriyamma, * plague 


mother,* at whose shrine an officiant known as 
Putraz, ‘ox king,’ tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a inoutliful of the bleeding flesh to 
the goddess, as in the frenzy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy which was a feature of the Diony- 
siac ritual {CGS v. 156, 166) ; or Pidari, the 
Tamil form of the Skr. Vi^ahari, ‘ poison-remover,* 
a passionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot faca 
and body, and on her head a burning fiame ; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro- 
itiated with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 
ull ; lambs are slain in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is filing into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil {Bull, Madr, 
Mus. iii. 265 ; Oppert, 471 fi’., 491 fi’.). The cults 
of these goddesses have recently been carefully 
investigated by H. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
{Bull. Madr. Mu^, v. 107 11*. ; cf. Gopal Panikkar, 
Malabar and its Folk ^ Madras, 1904, p. 128 ff. ; 
Dubois, 286 f . ). 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of Kali and Devi, shorn though 
they may have been of some of tlieir brutality and 
licence, is easy. A modern orthodox Hindu, how- 
ever, traces goddess- worship to the Veda, and 
denies its connexion with Earth cults {Census 
Beport Pnnjdb, 1912, i. 114 ff.). 

Devi still retains much of her chthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as Viudliyavasini, 
the presiding goddess of the Vindhyan liills, or 
the Baptasri Devi of Sagargad in the Kolaba 
district of Bombay, who have their homes in caves, 
and represent the original aniconic cult of the 
vague, disembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
gorges ; or when, as in the Pan jab, she is manifested 
in a young girl, who performs mimetic magic to 
foster the growtli of crops; or when, as in Neplll, 
in the form of Kuimiri, ‘ the maid,’ she is accora- 
pjinied by boys reprewisnting Gaiiesa and Mahak&l 
(Siva) in hi’s malignant form {Census Beport 
Fanjah, 1901, i. 126; Oldfield, ii. 315). Kali has 
been adopted into the Mahayana Buddhism of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, 370). 
Durga {g.v.) seems to be a non- Aryan goddess im- 
ported into Hinduism, and identified with the 
Vindhyava6ini Kali {E^eEBE v. 117 fi'.). She does 
not appear, at least by name, in the early Vedic or 
Brahriiana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have been devel- 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
Kali took place about the 7th cent, of our era 
{JBAS, 1906, p. 355 ff.). By others she has been 
connected with Niirti, the Vedic goddess of evil 
— which would account for the malignity of her 
character (see Brahmanism, vol. li. p. 813). 
When she appears seated on a lion, she represents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 

* were originally Indistinguifhable from the beasts, and that the 
complete separation of the bestial from the human or divine 
shape was a consequence of tliat growth of knowledge and of 
power which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
brutes less ' (Fraser, Adonis^, 107). 

Sfiktism is thus a direct ofi'shoot of the Mother- 
cultus, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, and ‘ Diana ’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Closely connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers {mdtfi), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the catalogues including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier- Williams, Skr, Diet,, 
Oxford, 1872, 8,v. |Matri’), Each of them is 
usually associated with one of the greater gods as 
bis female energy. The eight Mothers are repre- 
sented on the shrine of Ganeia at Kirtipur in 
Hep&l (Oldfield, i. 130). In Gujarftt, some of them 
represent the malignant ghosts of Ch&rap women 
who perisned in some tragio way, the chief of 
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them being Khojriyftr, the embodied curse of the 
spirit (A. K. Forbes, Bos Mal&\ 242 f. ; BG viii. 
[1884] 643). In Madras also many of the Mothers 
are of human origin ; Gahgamm& was a Br&hman 
woman, and Puhgamma one of three sisters who 
constructed a famous tank (Cox-Stuart, Manual 
of N. Arcot, Madras, 1895, i. 186). Such worship 
readily develops into that of a single female deity, 
like Amba BhavanI of Gujarat, wdio is propitiate 
by animal -sacrifice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her image being a block of stone rudely 
hewn into the semblance of a hun<an face (BG 
V. 432 f., ix. pt. i. In trod, xxxv f. ; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism^ j 222 ff.). The cult may be conjured 
with that of al Beal fiaripes at Enguium in Sicily, 
which Cicero calls * augustissimum et religios- 
issimum fanum* (in Verr, iv. 44, v. 72), and the 
Decs Matres of the Romans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus appears in its 
most popular form (see ERE ii. 134*, 491 f.). 
Here the old savage beliefs, temporarily sul merged, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
develoj)meiit. The cultus is believed to have 
originated at Kamrtlp in Assam, and may be older 
even than the preaching of Buddlia (Census Report 
Assam, 1891, i. 80, 1901, i. 39 f.; JRAS, 1904, p. 
557). The godiless revels in blood sacrifice, and 
satisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
meat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, Kam^ksa, 
* goddess of desire,* * the most abominable rites are 
practised, and licentious scenes exhibited which it 
IS scarcely possible to suppose the human mind 
could bo capable of devising ’ ; and up to quite 
recent times these were accompanied by human 
sacrifice (Cemus Report Assam, 1891, i. 80 ; cf. 
ERE ii. 134 f.). Human sacrifice, though it 
appears in the legend of Hiranyaka^ipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedic religion, and was 
probably derived from some non-Aryan cult. In 
former times human victims were immolated at 
shrines of Kftli in Assam ; when the temple of 
K&mak^a was rebuilt in A.D. 1665, Narayan con- 
secrated it with numerous human sacrilices, the 
heads of the victims being offered to the goddess 
on copper plates ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
offered at the copper temple at Sadiyfi, and at 
Beltolah in Kamrup ; it was owing to the seizure 
of four British subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the R3.jS. of Jaintia was deposed in 1835 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 80). In Bengal, again, the 
worship or Burga is accompanied by wearisome 
puerilities and gross idolatry (Pratapachandra 
Ghosha, Burga Puja, with Notes and IlltLstrations, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of Kftli-DevT is also 
associated with the horrors of Thagi (E. Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Prcmtices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837 ; W. II. Sleeman, Ramasee- 
ana : Vocabulary of the Peculiar Language used 
by the Thugs, dalcutta, 1836 ; Report on the Be- 
predations connected with the Thug Gangs, Cal- 
cutta, 1840). 

34. Later developments of Hinduism. — The 
m^em development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstruction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new conditions. On the one hand, it proposes to 
reconcile it with the social uprising of the more 
depressed classes resulting from the impartial 
re^ of British law ; on the other, to meet the 
requirements of the educated classes who have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among whom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Roman Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in the 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the Peninsula. The first move- 
ment is illustrated by the growth of sects founded 
on social revolt ; the second by those w'hich seek 
to reconcile the faith with European philosophy, 
mysticism, or agnosticism, the method employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and practices of Hinduism, and to substi- 
tute for them the ancient Vedic rites and beliefs. 

(a) Sects founded on social rsvo/f.— Before the 
British occupation this type may be illustrated by 
the rise of Sikhism. 'Ihe ground was prepared for 
it by the Musalmfin dominion in tlie Panjftb, 
wliieh encouraged the growth of Unitarian beliefs, 
and by the eclectic preaching of Kabir and his 
followers. It was originally an attempt at religi- 
ous reform, and, in process of time, arousing the 
patriotism of the people, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by Guru Nanak 
(A.D. 1469-1539), it was further developed by his 
successors, notably by Guru Govind Singh (A.D. 
1675-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, condemns the worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pilgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, charms, and 
witchcraft ; and does not recognize ceremonial im- 
purity at birth or death. As a social system it 
aimea at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessary consequence, Brahmanical supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family rites. But tiiis ideiu 
system is accepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly resisted by its leaders, to 
conform more closely to official Hinduism (see 
MacauUfib, The Sikh Religion). Recent investiga- 
tions show the difficulty of diflerentiating Sikhism 
from Hinduism (Census Report Panjab, 1912, i. 
154 fi' ). In more recent times a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
resent the contempt in wliich tney are held by the 
punctilious high-caste organizations, particularly 
in S. India. Thus the IWiahs of Madras have 
founded an organization of their own, and now 
assert claims to privileges from which in former 
times they were rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
leaders of Hindu society, who recognize that, unless 
the position of these outcasts is seriously con- 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, as many of them have already 
done (for recent efforts to relieve the so-called 
* untouchables,* see Census Report Baroda, 1912 , 
i. 262; Madras, 1912, i. 161 f.). In the same way 
the Satnaiuis (g,v, ) of the Central Provinces have 
revolted against Brahman domination, and are 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admits some of the fouler practices of 
the Vai^nava and Sakta sects (Censtis Report Cen~ 
tral Provinces, 1901, i. 89). 

(b) Sects aiming at the reconstruction of Hindu- 
ism. — This movement owes much of its inspiration 
to the translations of tiie Hindu sacred books into 
English, wliich now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider educated public. The results of the Brahma 
Samaj (see ERE iL 813 ff.) have not been en- 
couraging. 

*Many who are really Brahmos, other than those of tbs 
Sadharan Brahmo Sam&j sect, prefer to describe theniseWes m 
H indus' ; and 'so far as outward appearances (?o, the present- 
day tendency amoniifst the educated classes of Bengal, to whom 
alone the lurahmoj sect ... is likely to appeal, is towards 
airnosticism or indiiferentism in matters of religion, and Brahmo- 
ism has no special attractions for them when orthodox Hinduism 
allows them all the latitude they need* (Census Report Indin, 
1901, i. S9» ; Bengal, i. 169). 

Its most important innovation has been the 
establishment of public congregational worship, 
hitherto unknown in India (see ERE ii. 813 ff.). 
The Arya Samftj, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studies Christianity chiefly in the works el ito 
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Report Cochin^ 1912, p. 22 ; Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes^ v. 369). In those regions, again, into 
which Hinduism and the rules of caste have 
recently been introduced, the distinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, Uie vegetarian being a 
Vai^nava, the meat-eater a Sakta. But in Assam, 
where the Vaisnava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanya, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of pork, refuse to abandon it {Census Report^ 1901, 
i. 39). In Bengal many worshippers of the goddess 
Durga, who demands animal sacrifices, are in 
private worshippers of Visnu (Wilkins, Modern 
Hinduism^ 43) ; in W. India many Vaii^navas 
worship the Mother-goddesses {BG v. 51 f. ) ; and 
in Madras change of sect is common (Dubois, 
Hindu Manners and Cttstoms*, 119). For a dis- 
cussion of the relation of Vaisnava and Saiva 
beliefs, and of the suggestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can be classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census Report Panjdh^ 1912, i. 125 ff. 
The same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The sacred place is the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgri rns. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cults, the lesser gods being regarded 
as the * doorkeepers* (dvarapala) of, or subordinate 
to, the chi(‘f deity. Many of the greater cods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and ritual — a 
process which is often nmrked by special legends. 

It was a non-Aryan Savara who discovered the 
imago of Jagannatn, and it was not till a Brahman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. ^ It was a Pulayfi, an out-caste, who 
found the child, an incarnation of Visiiu, now wor- 
shipped as Padmanatha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Orma, London, 1872, i. 89 ff.; Oppert, 76 f.). The 
same fusion of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been adopted by rival sects in suc- 
cession. The sculpture of the gi eat gates at Tan- 
jore is all Vwsnava, while everything inside the 
courtyard is oaiva j and ‘ one of the great diffi- 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what divini^ any temple or cave 
is dedicated* (Fergusson, Iiist. of Indian Arch, 
744, 441). In the same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other gods (Sherring, iSacrerf City, 63, 102, 130, 
172). The shrine of Siva, as Mahakala, at Kath- 
mandu {q.v,) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the people, from the Hindu Gorkha king 
and queen down to the humblest Buddhist Newar ; 
Bahhros, or Buddhist priests, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and Hindus regard the Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (Oldfield, ii. 285 f.). The 
association of the cultus of Siva and his consort 
with that of Visnu at the temple of Jagann&th, 
a chief seat of V4nu worship, is specially note- 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 128). In Ceylon, Bud- 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindu 
ods (Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 201; cf. Wad- 
ell, Buddhism of Tibet, 325). In W. and S. India 
many Christian shrines command respect from 
Hindus, and in a less degree from Muhammadans 
{BG xiii. pt. i. p. 209 ; N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor, 
London, 1907, iii. 343 ; IGI x. 167). In the N.W. 
Frontier Province the predominance of Islam has 
seriously influenced the local Hinduism {Census 
Report, 1912, i. 93). Hindus and Muhammadans 
worship at the shrine of the Virgin Mary at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated with the image 
of Sarasvatl at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnogr, Notes, 361 ; Bombay Ethnogr, Survey, 
1909, ‘ Kharva,* no. 114, p. 6). On the other hand, 
many groups of Christian converts retain Hindu 
beliefs and observances {CeTisus Report Cochin, 
1901, i. 59 f.). In N. India the high-caste Brahman 
keeps in his private house-chapel an ammonite 


ia/aj(7ra?narepre8enting Vi^nu, and a pair of phallic 
emblems of Siva and his consort ; when he goes on 
pilgrim^age to sacred places he pays homage both 
to the Saiva and to the Vaisnava shrines (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Cal- 
cutta, 1896, p. 364). In Bombay every Br&hman 
householder worships a group of five deities — Siva 
in the lihpa ; Vi^nu in an ammonite or in a picture ; 
a metal image of the Sakti, or Mother-goddess ; 
Ganapati, or Ganesa, god of luck and wisdom ; 
Silrya, the Sun, or Ilanuman, the sacred monkey 
{BG ix. pt. i. In trod, p, xxxv). In the temples of 
the M&dhavacliar^i sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, Durga, and Ganesa side by 
side with those of V4nu and his consort, the ex- 
planation given by members of the sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshi[)per of Siva, after- 
wards ariopted the cult of VL^iiu {Census Report 
Baroda, 1901, i. 137 f.). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
circle of devotees {ib,, 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religious life is exemplified by 
the Buccessive occupation of the sacred sites by 
various forms of religion. Benares and Mathura 
were centres respectively of Buddhism and Jainism, 
the forinpr being at present devoted chiefly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to V4nu in the form of 
Krsna. At Sakhi Sarwarly.v.), near the Sulaiman 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of Nftnak, Musul- 
m&ns the tomb of a Muhammadan saint {IGI xxi. 
390). Nasik and Wai, both at the present day 
important centres of Hinduism, have lines of Bud- 
dhist caves (Fergusson- Burgess, 263 fi*., 211). In 
Ka^mir, in spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to Islam, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a veneration not accorded to the modern mosquee 
and their Mullas {IGI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently eclectic and tolerant, de- 
putes between rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots between rival 
bands of ascetics have occurred at Hardwar {q,v,). 
Rival Vai^fuava sects have come in contact in the 
Madras Presidency, and Vaisnavas have resisted 
the Saiva Lifij^^ayats {q.v, ) {IGIx, 267, 378 ; Dubois, 

1 19 f. ). Conflicts between V ai^iiavas and Jains fre- 
Quently occurred in S. India in the I4th cent. (Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 177). In N. India, processions 
of the Jain * naked gods’ have led to serious riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

38. Idolatry. — The feature of modem Hinduism 
which attracts the attention and provokes the 
contempt of foreira observers is the universality 
of idol-worship. The earlier forms of Hinduism 
were aniconic. The older Buddhism paid reverence 
to relics and symbols. It was the later Mahayan& 
development which introduced images of the Master. 
In its modem form the Hindu idol has little of the 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
morphism, which, 

* although falling far short of the grandeur and purity of the 
Infinite, yet furnishes its noblest image, because it has glorified 
by artistic genius the human body, which has been chosen as 
the earthly home of the rational soul ’ (Dill, Rotnan Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 1905, p. 422). 

The Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the ephemeral clothing of the soul, in 
which, unhappily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in the sculptures of the age of Aioka an 
interest in portraiture, at least 111 that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap- 
pear, the child-like naturalism, somewhat refined 
in the delineation of woman, tends to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worship advanced, from 
the 7th or 8th cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantic images, or was expressed in a multipUca* 
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tion of the limbs or symbols of the deity. It is a 
mistake to suppose that idolatry was introduced 
into India by the example of the Greeks, and that 
it was rarely practised until the beginning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Maurya period (321-184 B.C,), and 
doubtless at a much earlier time; but of these 
ancient images none has survived (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ p. 79 n.). 
In the modern idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forms become 
stereotyned ; and the growth of aastheticism has 
exercised little Influence on the development of 
the Hindu image. (For the development of the 
Buddha images, see Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
i. 237.) 

* The ima^e may be regarded in two aspects : as a symbol 
merely brinKinj? (Jose to the sense the spiritual idea of divinity, 
and t.o stimulate the prayerful thouerht of the wor- 

shippvr ; or it may be vencrateri as the indwellinf; abode of the 
divinity, in which he habitually resides, or into which, by 
spells arjcl blood-offerings, he may be compelled to enter’ 
(Farnell, Evolntimi of lieligiont London, 1906, p. 42 f.). 

Tlie lirst is the view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which corresponds with the apology for anthropo- 
morphism given by Platonists like I)ion or Maximus 
of Tyre. 

‘The Justification lies in the vast gulf which separates the 
remote, ineffai>le, and inconceivable purity of God from the 
feebleness and grossness of man. Few are they who can gase 
in unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiltid. Images, 
rites, and sacr^ myth have been invented by the wisdom of 
the past, to aid the memory and the imagination of weak 
ordinary souls. The symbols iiave varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, ... or the miracles of 
Pheidias in gold and ivory, are simply the sign or picture by 
which the soul is pointed to the Infinite Essence w'hich has 
never been seen by morui eye or Imaged in human phantasy’ 
(Dill, 394 f.). ‘Idolatry is in fact notliing more than a repre- 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote bv proxi- 
mate, and of the principal by the agent.’ No man o‘n earth 
’can comeive of infinities like time, space, or God with the 
same vividnesH as that of a finite object ’ (Shridhar V, Ketkar, 
48 ; and of. the apology for iciolatrv by an orthodox Hindu 
[Censua lieport Traoancore^ 1902, i. 2Ulff,J). 

In the same way, the Buddhist defends the use 
of images as *a means to the pious of localising 
their feelings and concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model ’ (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227). This 
vieAv, however, is not tliat of the masses of Hindus. 
They regard the image as lieing, for the time, occu- 
pied by tlie deity. Wlien the image of Durga 
18 installed at the Durga-puja festival, the priest 
makes this invocation : 


‘O goddeHH, come and dwell in this image, and bless him 
that dedicates it.’ Then, naming the person on whose behalf 
the rite is being performed, he touches the eyes, lips, forehead, 
cheek, and oilier parts, saying : ‘May the soul of Durga long 
live in this image ! ’ (S. <J. Bose, I'he Hindoos os they are, 
Calcutta, 1881, p. 102). 

In Nepal, while the idol of GrimadevI .laya- 
baghesvari is being re-painted, tlie spirit of the 
deity is extracted and kejit in a jar until the 
work is finished, when it is restored to its abode 
(Wright, Hist, of Nepdl, 127). The same idea, in 
a grosser form, appears in the degraded northern 
Buddhism, when internal organs made of dough 
or clay are inserted in the larger images • in 
those most highly valued, precious stones, filings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, scrolls con- 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and sacred relies 
are ])lac etl (AVaddell, Buddhism of Tihet^ 329). 

The luxuriance of modern idol-worshiji is best 
observed at the more iiii])ortant holy places. 

In 1868, Sherring estimated that there were 1454 temples 
T*® enumeration did not Include the minor 
shrines and waJl-niches, each containing one or more images, 
wlfich are found everywhere in the streets. ’These inferior 
shrines were, on one occasion, by a curious contrivance 
immerjsely increased ; and yet the Increase could hardly have 
been generally perceived. Rilft Min Si/ih of Jeypore, wishing 
to present a hundred thousand temples to the erty, made the 
stipulatKMi Ujat they were all to be commenced and finished 
m a single day. The plan hit upon was to out out in blocks 
or et^one a great many tiny carvings, each one representing 
a Umple. The separate blocks, on the work lieing com- 
pleted, exhibited from top to bottom, and on all sides, a 
mass of minute temples. These blocks are still to be seen 


in various parts of Benares. ... In regard to the number 
of Idols of every description actually worshipped by the 
people, it certainly exceeds the number of people themselves, 
though multiplied twloe over ; it cannot be less than halt a 
million, and may be many more’ (Saered City^ 42 f.). Of. 
iMAOss AND Idols (Indian). 

39. The beliefs of the peasant classes.-— The 

pnmitive animistic or pre>animistic beliefs (see 
§ 7 ) bave been to some extent obscured or modified 
liy the predominant Br&hinanism among the menial 
races of the plains, and in a less degree among the 
forest tribes. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. R. 
Cassels, Supernatural Religiony London, 1902, p. 
57 fi‘. ), lives in an atmosphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malif^nant, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated oy sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semi • magical 
means. 

’ A belief in eve^*^ kind of demoniacal influence has always 
been from the earliest times an essential ingredient in Hindu 
religious thought. . . . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought Into close contact with the Hindus in their own 
country can doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cent, of the people of India in the present day is a wor- 
ship of fear ’ (Monier-Williams, Brahmanum and Hinduism* 
230). 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law in the natural world. The occurrence 
of miracles is a matter of daily observance. He 
appeals to the minor rather than to the greater 
god.s, because the latter have, in his belief, in a 
large nieasure lost touch with humanity, and no 
longer interest themselves in the petty details of 
his ordinary life (‘Magna di curant, parva negle- 
gunt* [Cic. de Nat, Deor, ii. 66, 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, which decides what is right and what is 
wrung. ‘ The custom handed down in regular 
succession since time immemorial ... is called 
tlie conduct of virtuous men’ (Manu, ii. 18; cf. 
Westcrmarck, MI \\. IGlli'.). The rites connected 
with the cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally performed in the house or 
at some miirit-haunt, not at a regular slirine or 
temple. They are usually done by the head of 
the household, or, when tlie services of a regular 
ofiiciant are needed, he is not a Brahman of the 
higher class, but a liedge priest drawn from the 
inferior Brahman ranks or from one of the menial 
or forest tribes, the members of which, being 
assumed to be autochthones, are supposed to be 
better acquainted with the local spirits and more 
skilled in repelling or conciliating them than the 
newer comers. Sometimes the conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, whose greater susceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify Uiem for 
such duties. While the men often worship, with 
more or less regularity, the official god or gods of 
their choice, the propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is often left to women, who are much more 
conservative than the other sex in matters connected 
with religion. 

It has lieen suggested that, as in the ciise of the 
Greek goddesses, tlie cult of the female powers or 
Saktis lias its origin in the matriarchate — a view 
advocated by J. E. Harrison {Prol, 260 ff.), and 
vigorously opposed by Farnell (lIJ ii. [1904] 826 f.). 
It is possible that mother-right once widely pre* 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the common 
rule of inheritance through females, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to the sister’s son. But there 
seems no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of Saktism with mother-right. In N. India the 
daily worship of the peasant is confined to bow- 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on rising, as the Greek prayed to Helios 
(CGS iv. 139) ; to making reverence to the deity 
or deities embodied in toe village -shrine as he 
passes it on his way to work ; to naming »iva or 
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one of the incarnations of Vi^nu when he feels 
piously inclined. For the rest, his religious wants 
are sufficiently provided for hy an occasional visit 
to a sacred river or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the chief temples, and feeds a Brah- 
man or two ; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at village or local festi- 
vals, where the religious service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amusement. There is little or no do- 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being dischrrged by his family 
chaplain {purohit), the third by srme degraded 
Brahman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion- 
ally a pious man hires a Brahman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation (kathd) of one of the 
seclarial Scriptures. Such rites involve consider- 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as he can consistently with the desire to con- 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
sums to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peasant may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But this is not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites are performed from a 
motive which to him is religious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of the caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger part of their daily life. In the eastern 
Pan jab he 

* has practically no belief In the tranemi^ation of souls, but he 
has a vu^'ue idea that there is a future life, in which those who 
are ('ood in this world will be happy in a heaven, while those 
who are bad will be wretc'.hed in a hell. His devotional offer- 
inf(8 to demons, saints, and godlings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal blessings, than to improve | 
his prospects in the life to come. ... He believes vaguely that 
It is goml for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he 
is not forgetting him he mutters Ham ! Ham / Ram ! or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the 
morning, and if he is piously inclined, at other limes also, in 
season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous 
saints and deities whom be endeavours to propitiate, he has a 
vague belief that above all there is one Supreme Ood, whom he 
calls Nar&.vBQ or Paramedvar. who knows all things, and by 
whom all things are made, ana who will reward the good and 

S unish the bad in this life and in the life to come ' (Wilson, 
ettlement Report of the Sir%a District^ Lahore, 1882, p. 133). 

In Gujarat, aa the peasant wakes, he mutters the 
name of his patron deity, Mahadeva or Siva, 
Thakurji or Visiiu, Anibabhavani the Mother- 
goddess ; and if he knows a little Sanskrit he re- 
peats the verse: *I call to mind in the morning 
the Lord of deities, the Destroyer of the fear of 
death I ’ If he is a layman under a special vow, 
be chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attributes and perfections. If he is a 
Brahman or man of high caste, he always bathes, | 
invokes the sun, and pours water in his name, and, 
thrusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
knowm as the ‘ cow’s mouth ’ {gaumukhl)^ he runs 
over his rosary, repeating the ancient Gayatri, or 
prayer to the sun. His house oratory contains 
images of Bfilmukund or the infant Kr^na, the 
i&lnqrdma ammonite representing Visnu, figures 
of Siva, Ganesa, Durga-Devi, Silrya the sun-god, 
Hanuman the monkey-god, and others, thus show- 
ing the extreme eclecticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
service to the deities, and ending with the circum- 
ambulation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, lUs M&la, pp. 552 f., 59611.). 

In Berar the j)ea8ant is l>oth a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one Goa, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village ^laruti or the monkey-god who is the vil- 
lage guardian, and his family tutelary deities. His 


chief religious duty is to make pilgrimages, but 
these are not compulsorj. All life he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regarding ever)* 
religion as true and good for him who is bom 
to it. 

* He believes that a very strict account has been kept of his 
ITOod and iiad actions ; and that he is as sure of (retting his 
reward as his puniBhinont, very often in this worbi, but gener- 
ally after death. His belief in a region bej'ond the grave is very 
firm. There he will meet with his deserts, arjA. after enjoying 
the bliss of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatory, he 
will be sent back to this world in the inoanation of a man or a 
beast, according as he has made good or bad use of his time in 
this life ' (Census Hep(^t B»rar^ 1901, i. 64 f.). 

Kor similar beliefs in Madras, see J. E. Padfield, 
The. Hindu at Home, 1896, chs. iii. and iv. ; for 
Bengal, Census Report, 1901, i. 186 ff. ; for the 
Pan jab, Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, ch. iv. 
pt. ii. 

40 . The ethics of Hinduism.— The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsewhere discussed {ERE v. 496 ff.). The 
supernatural beings of savage belief frequently 
display the utmost indiflerence to questions of 
worldly morality ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of public justice, the community inter- 
feres only on suiiematural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist- 
ence (Westermarck, MI i. 663, 709 f. ; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 119). 
In other words, sin is regarded as a social or ritual 
offence, not as the detilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest period, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to be 
the work of the gods ; but the first mention of the 
public confession of sin apjiears in Buddhist litera- 
ture (Hopkins, 42, 60, 65, 329). Tt was fully de- 
velo])ed under the BliAgavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 544i> . and cf. EXPIATION AND 
Atonement [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is also 
true that the official Hinduism of the sacred books 
‘ cannot be charged with indifference to moral ideals. Its saored 
literature teems with reflections on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunciation, the necessity of good works, the duly 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
the hatefulness of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own fate by right conduct. It appeals both to the intelleot 
and to the emotions, and it derives a certain measure of support 
from the penalties lm))osed by the caste system ’ (Risley, The 
People of India, 235). 

Such is the official view of the Brfthmanical 
teachers, wdio share with the lay members of 
the community a craving for moral formulas and 
programmes, and an incapacity for applying 
them in practical life. Much of this teaching is 
thus merely idealistic, and is beyond the compre- 
hension and above the moral standard of their 
disciples. Much, again, of this official morality is 
open to criticism. Thus, though a regard for 
truth is taught in Hindu literature from the earli- 
est period, Manu admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max Muller, India, What can it teach 
us? 64ff. ; Manu, viii. 105 f., 112 ). At the same 
time, the lawgiver reprehends jierjury in certain 
cases (Manu, viii. 97-101, xi. 57). On the other 
hand, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 
phytes, as a part of their training, are instructed 
in the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarks that 
the chief ethical defect in the Hindu Scripture! 
is that penance is regarded as an atonement for 
sin. 

* Every Hindu believes that he will be able to wash off his sliis 
by performing a penance or by giving ddn [gifts] to Br&hmans, 
who have proclaimed that pardon or even iiu'rit will be attained 
through their agency. . . . It leads to the monstrous belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enonnity, can be atoned for and expiated 
by money* {Cmsue Report Baroda, 1901, i. 135). 

The belief, again, that morals depend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
tends to produce dangerous results. 
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* Murder is an offence against oaste involving severe penalties. 
But there are no oaste penalties for forgery, perjury, cheating, 
or theft, and this is perhaps the reason why Hindus freciuently 
find it difficult to realize that, t here is anything morally wrong in 
this category of offences’ iO’iisuB iieport Central Province»t 
1901, i. 81). 

The tlieory, again, that Br&limans are above all 
social and moral law saps the foundations of mor* 
ality. Probably the most elective rule of morals 
for the average Hindu is the Indian Penal Code, 
which, for the first time in the history of the race, 
has carefully defined all criminal otlences, and has 
assi^ed a fitting punishment for each. There is 
no doubt much indecency in the outward observ- 
ances of Hinduism — in temple carvings, the original 
purpose of which was probably to repel evil spirits, 
out which have now ceased to subserve this pur- 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; in some 
religious processions ; in the institution of the 
DevadasI danciiig*girls, attached, like the hiero- 
douloi [q.v,) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. But much of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
is not necessarily pornographic among people who 
have never learned, like those of the West, to treat 
normal and abnormal sexual questions and rela- 
tions with reticence. It is this condition of things, 
sufliciently a^jparent to any competent observer 
of native life and manners — not to speak of the 
secret obscenities which disfigure much of the 
Sakta and Va4nava cultus — which has called forth 
the unmeasured criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, or even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which writers 
like Ward and Dubois have justly protested, society 
ere now would have collapsed through its own cor- 
ruption, just as the Roman world, had it been as 
debased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speedily perished through sheer rotten- 
ness, The truth probably is that such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the people. At 
the same time the real influence of Hinduism on 
public morals is small. An experienced mission- 
ary writes : 

* As far as I can gather from observation and conversation 
with the people (of Bengal], by their acts of worship there is no 
attempt after real puritv of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to please Qod in return for His goodness. 
Men sin at the shrines as they do in their houses, and on their 
return as before their visit. Nor is it thought anything re- 
markable that this should be so, excepting perhaps in the case 
of those who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end- 
ing their days there. In cases of this kind I have heard of a 
higher, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this by those who know them. But certainly there is neither 
the attempt nor expectation of this in the minds of the large 
majority of the people who go on a pilgrimage. It is not that 
they may be made pure, but that, by an act of penance, they 
may give an et^uivaient to the gods (or their sins ' (Wilkins, 
Modem Hindumm, 818). 

But it mu»t not ^ forgotten that, behind the 
immoral beliefs which disfigure some aspects of 
Hinduism, there is much go^ sense, benevolence, 
self-control, self-abnegation, active charity, and 
kindliness which are characteristic of Hindu home 
life, and are particularly noticeable in those parts 
of the country where the institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical aspect, exercises 
little influence over morals. As Farnell, discussing 
the Dionyainc cultus, remarks, *As the highest 
flight of religion rises above mere morality, so a 
religion may be most powerful in its appeal, and 
yet remain directly non-moral* (CGS v. 238; cf. 
F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparative Religion^ New York, 1908, p. 21511.). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hinduism has made the ordinary sinner 
responsible to the caste council for breaches of the 
moral or social law as interpreted by the elders of 
the caste. The only agency which really provides 
moral teaching is the guru^ or religious preceptor. 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte the secrel 
formula which is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste privileges and responsi- 
bilities. In after life the influence of such teachers 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru ranks higher 
than in the Panjftb or the United Provinces, where 
he seldom makes official progre.sses to visit his dis- 
ciples and inquire into questions of morals and 
caste discipline (Buchanan, Eastern India^ Lon- 
don, 1838, ii. 751; Wilkins, 26fl‘.). In S. India 
he is an important personage, vested with wide 
powers of control and discipline over the members 
of the sect of which he is the leader (Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore, London, 1807, i. 144 f.; 
Nelson, Manual of Madura, Madras, 1868, pt. iii. 
p. 160 ff. ; Dubois, 12311*.). 

41 . The lack of organization in Hinduism. — 
Hinduism thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms — an ex- 
ample probably unique among the races of the 
modern world. This is partly due to the peculiari- 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and the incapacity for political 
organization, which are obvious throughout the his- 
tory of the Hindu people. It extends over an enor- 
mous area, inhabited by many races, all differing 
in origin, language, and character. The absence 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except 
under A4oka and Hari^a, with a single ca]dtal city 
as a centre of religious and political life, prevented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re- 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. This con- 
dition of things has been often compared (as by 
Lyall, L 159) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
religion in the Roman Empire [Decline and FaU, 
ed. Smith, i. 165 ft*.): 

* The various inodes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all considered b> the people as equally true ; by the 
philosopher as equally false ; ana by the maK>strate as equally 
useful.’ Like the Br&bman Vedantist, 'the devout polytheist, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different religions of the earth. Fear, grati- 
tude, and curiosity, a dream or an omen . . . perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of his belief, and to enlarM 
the list of his protectors.’ The modern semi-educated Hindu 
resembles ' the ingenious youth . . . alike instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude.' 
There is, again, a philosophic class who, ' viewing with a smile of 
pity and indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
immtised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented 
the temples of the gods.’ Lastly, the Anglo-Indian maipstratee 
' know and value the advantages of religion, as it is connected 
with civil government.’ 

Hence Hinduism has never prepared a body of 
canonical Scriptures or a Common Frayer Book ; it 
has never held a General Council or Convocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy ; 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
worship ; never established a single centre of re- 
ligious life, like Rome or Canterbury ; never pre- 
scribed a course of training for its priests. This is 
not due to the fact that war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti- 
tutions of this kina ; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentially opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency towards pe.sBimi8m. 

Lyall (ii. 88), writing under the guiic of an orthodox Vedint- 
ist, Days : ‘The innermost religious idea of the Hindus has for 
ages been the supreme unimportance, if not the nothingness. 
Of this particular stage of existence, and they have lapsed into 
a deep indifference for humanity at large, a feeling that it 

S roliably os much the product of their environment us are their 
ark skins and physical delicacy. The lords of life may be 
pleasure and pain ; but though we have deified them under 
various symlxils, we have always sought to escaf>e from the 
servitude of their dominion, believing that the soul’s true 
liberty lay beyond their realm.* 

The links which bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas are, first, the general accept- 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
CAcient writings and traditions of the people, ai 
the final rule of belief and comluct; secondly, the 
recognition of the aanctity of the Br&hman Levite 
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oaste as the custodians of this knowledge and the 
only competent performers of sacrifice and other 
ritual observances, though the respect paid to them 
varies in diirerent parts of the country (§ lO (6)); 
thirdly, the veneration for sacred places ; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe <luring the 
Middle Ages ; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooke, ‘ The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,’ FL xxiii. [1912] 275 If.). 

42. The future of Hinduisri.— The progress of 
Hinduism, as compared with that of the other 
religions of India, does not readily lend itself to 
statistical analysis. In recent enumerations of 
the people, the figures have been obscured by ex- 
ceptional outbreaks of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases ; and, as has already been ob- 
served, it is practically impossible to discriminate 
the Aniniists from the general body of Hindus. 

During the twenty years preceding the Census of 1001, the 
recorded propori ion of Hindus to the total population fell from 
74 ‘32 to 70 ’37 per cent in the Empire as a whole , from 72*08 
to 08*6 in the British provinces; from 82*00 to 77*56 In the 
Native States. On the other hand, in the whole Empire the per- 
centage of Aluhammadans has in Uie same period risen from 
19*74 to 21*22 per cent; that of Christians from *78 to *99 per 
oent. 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin- 
duism. But it is probable that the Hindu, owing 
to his vegetarian diet, more than the followers of 
other religions, is exposed to the exceptional disas- 
ters to which reference has been made. At the 
same time, there has been a notable increase of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 

* In late years the strength of the Hlnduising movement has 
been greatly augmented by the improvement of communica- 
tions. People travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily made, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely ditfused. Railways, in particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in fact enor- 
mously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme' (Bisley, The People of India, 178 f.). 

The future development of Hinduism must re- 
main purely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on which a reasonable forecast can be 
based are scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people : one, the 
small intelligent class which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily affected 
by that wave of unrest which has troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world ; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly rural, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for existence conditioned by their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and caring 
little for the new theological and political contro- 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and jirinciples 
which are the result of Western culture, and en- 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapted to the 
intellectual capaiuty of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worshippers. It was at one time the fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in- 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
tap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
which it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave their 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live- 
lihood as to abandon their ancestral beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the protection of deities other 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
other haiul, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniforiiiity of belief ; and, until a general 
hntfud fraaoa is established, it is impossible that 
the diverse elements in the people can be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serioui 
diflicnlties, due to the spread of new beliefs and 
theological sj’ecnlation. The most obvious parallel 
is the position in the Homan Empire during the 
early centuries of our era, when the oflic'ial p.igan- 
isin was assailed by Christianity, I^eo-J’latunism, 
and siiiidry foreign cults. It was not till the close 
of the 4tli cent. Lliat [jaganism finally succumbed. 
In India tl o movement has already extended over 
a much longer period, and the process has been 
much mure protraci/CiL It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Islam began, and 
H'uduism siiows no obvious signs of weakness. 
It possesses wonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution ; it has 
proved victorious against the assault of Buddhism. 
If it yields, it yields very slowly before Muham- 
madanism and Ohristianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, it is possible that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re- 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall : 

'Taking things as they are now, and looking upon the actual 
state and movement of religions in India, an eye-witness would 
still be justified in affirming that this religion, although power- 
fully affected by social and political changes so strong and 
sudden that they would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor dying, nor even dan- 
gerously 111 ; and, moreover, that so far from it being a non- 
missionary religion,’ it converts mors than all the other Indian 
faiths. ... * Although polytheism still prevails and multipliei 
throughout the land, and although the Brahmanic system, (mep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one 
may nevertheless venture to anticipate that the end of simple 
paganism is not far distant. . . . Though it would be most pre- 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature 
or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to 
a wide and rapid transformation in two or three generationa, 
if Enf'land’s rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of bemg. It seems possible that the old gods of Hinduism will 
die in tmese new elements of intellectual light and air as surely 
as a net full of fish lifted up out of the water ; that the altera- 
tion in the religious needs of such an intellectual people as the 
Hindus, which will have been caused by a cliange in their cir- 
cumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in their 
new world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive 
forms will facie and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanished 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and symbolism 
become gradually changed. In the movement itself there it 
nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed 
and intensity unpreoedeuled* (Lyall, AeuUie Studies^, 1. 184 . 
87, 310). 

liegarding this forecast, it may be urged that 
too little stress has been laid upon the numeri- 
cal weakness of the educated or semi -educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the rural jpopulation ; and that the possibility 
of the rise of some great religious teacher, a new 
Buddha or Sankara, has not been sutficiently 
considered. 

Another writer, N. Macnicol {IIJ vi. [1907] 63 AT.), 
has discussed the same question from the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 

' the two features of Hinduism that have been emphasised aa 
peculiarly characteristic of it, its lack of articulation as a system 
of belief, and its adaptability to new circumstances, have been 
possible to It because of another peculiarity which is a main 
source of its strength and yet is likely to prove a fatal weakneae. 
The danger of anarchy is avoided by reason of the fact that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system. However frequently and completely the spiritual 
cabinet may change, the permanent department of caste carriee 
on the government and maintains continuity. In this lies ite 
strength to resist assaults upon the reasonableness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may be stricken and over- 
come as a system of truth, so long as it retains its authority aa 
a social system it is unconquered and presently its vigour re- 
vives. But in this also lies a fundamental weakness, Tor time 
will at the last wear out even the most tenacious social system 
that rests on privilege and prejudice ; and if, by that time, the 
spiritual content of Hinduism has not found a fitter tenement^ 
the one may perish with the other '(p. 66). . . . 'This religion 
is striving, with a success that is certain to be increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and conserve 
the spiritual contents of its ancient heritage ’ (p. 66). But he 
urges that * no thoughtful observer, whether Indian or Euro- 
pean, will deny that the main factor in producing the movement 
of thought and the recombination of beliefs in the countoy Is 
Christianity * (p. 67). He refers specially to the new Vedantlsm, 
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* which has overshadowed the old Theistic churches, like the 
Brahmo and Ar^’a Samaj ' 

There are three main factors in securing Hindu- 
ism in the crisis whi-th is now imminent. The first 
is the general acce[>tance of the system of caste, 
with tJie social riglitswhich it confers, and the social 
duties which it enforces. This system, indefensible 
though in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups wdiich possess claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; that those in the second rank, that is, below 
the ‘ twice-born ’ classes, are endeavouring to claim 
equality with them ; and that even the depressed 
and dc’^jii'-od races, like the Pariah of the South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
ing an escape from their present position, and are 
quite prepared to join the caste-system whenever 
its doors are opened to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dkai'ma 
— a term which connotes much, but may be roughly 
explained as personified social law. The third is 
the intluence of women: ‘without their support, 
both Hrahmanism and Hinduism would rapidly 
collapse’ (Monier- Williams, 388). 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, Islam 
winsadlierents by its clear-cut monotheism, and its 
democratic constitution, wliich, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the bondage of caste. Its religious 
ideals — action as opposed to hypnotic contempla- 
tion — its practical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and liids him make the best of it, its repudia- 
tion of the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sec^tions 
of the community. It is, again, highly eclectic, 
oflering shelter to the fanaticjal Wahhilbi, who is a 
puritan in spirit, while it also receives the low caste 
convert, whose animistic preferences are met by 
that worship of saints, their tombs, and relics, 
which is an abomination to the Wahhabi. It is 
thus rapidly increasing, not so much as the result 
of a regularized religious propag^anda, for which its 
lack of organization renders it incompetent, as by 
a process of natural growth, due to the liberality 
of its marriage rules and the absence of restrictions 
in the matter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, offers a new hope 
to the Anirnist, haunted by a host of ^eedy, 
malignant demons. Its future progress depends 
upon tlie regulation of its missionary methods — a 
question which cannot be consi<lered here. In the 
near future it will probably be obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit the new environment, many 
competent observers, for instance, admitting that 
the Indian Christianity of the future w'ill neces- 
sarily take a VedUntic colouring. The discussion 
of missionary methods involves many tangled prob- 
lems ; as, for example, whether it is iK)S8ihle or 
advisable to revert to the type of propaganda 
employed with such striking, hut only teinjiorary, 
success by St. Francis Xavier, and, witli leas 
sensational but perhai>s more enduring results, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the rOle of 
the yogi and followed tlie asicetic rule of life ; 
whether educational and philanthropic work is 
more or less effective than a policy of active 
proselytism ; whether it is possible for the mis- 
sionary to combine with his other activities the 
study of Hindu pliilosophy and dialectics ami the 
investigation of the animistic cults of the forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the prospecits of 
snccens are most favourable ; whether in the future 
the in orals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the course of this article it is presumptuous to 


speculate, because the religious situation is at pre- 
sent in a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to be modified in unexpected directions. 
We need a more sympathetic attitude towaids the 
measures of reform wliich are now in progress, and 
a wider knowledge of the working and development 
of the system of caste, of asceticism and monas- 
ticism, of the ritual of temple worship and dopiestio 
rites, of abnormal cults, such as those of the Saktas 
and Vaisnavas, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic tribes. In all these 
departments the information at present available 
is fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such inquiries will throw much light on the darker 
places of Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to W estern 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed polytheism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of infonnation for the study of com- 
parative religion than is perhaps available in any 
other region of tlie world, liut its secrets will 
remain hidden except to those who possess the 
only key to its treasures — the feeling of sympathy 
which will encourage their guardians to disclose 
the mysteries to foreign inquirers. To quote the 
wmrds of Dill in relation to the deca 3 dng paganism 
of Koine : 

‘The ^ilf which separates us from the world of heathen 
im^ination is so wide, atiri old associations in matters of 
reliffion are so powerful, that we may easily do injustice* to the 
devout sentiment of paganism. Grotesque or barliuious religi- 
ous symbols, even Uiose tainted in their ongm with the 
impurity attaching to nature-worship, often sloughed off their 
baser elements, and with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher conception of the divine, may have been 
the vehicles of a real religious emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he hrin^fs’ 
(Homan SocieJit in the Last Century of the Weetem Empire^ 
London, 18U8, p. 84). 

Litkratcrb.— U nder the various articles dealing with tbs 
many phases of Hinduism a special bibliography is given, 
and many of the more important books have been quoted 
throughout the article. Here it is ne(*e.SHar.v only to name 
those works which are useful for a general survey of the subject 
or throw light on special trqiics. 

i. HKSKUAL ACroUA/TS OF ONE OH MORE ASPECTS OF 
HixihusM: L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India^ London, 1909, 
ltrahina-Knowle(1</e, do. 1907, IJinduimn, do. 1906 ; A. Barth, 
7'he Rfligionn of India, Kng. tr., London, JtSH2; H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Eaeays on the liel. and PhiloH. of the tlindm, do. 1858; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Custome, and Ceremonies*, 

ed. H. K. Beauchsrnp, Oxford, 1906; P. Deussen, Philos, of 
the Upaninhade, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906; H. J. Eggeling, 

* Hinduism,’ in Elir^* xiii. 601 ff. ; J. N. Farquhar, A Primer 
of Hinduism^, OxforiL 1912; R. W. Frazer, LU. Hist, of 
India, London, 1898 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, 

do, 1890 ; C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa and Madh- 
waum, Madras, n.d. ; C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer and Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan, Sn Sahkarachdrya : his Life and 
Times, his Philosophy''^, do., n.d. ; M. M. Kunte, The Vicissi- 
tudes of Aryan Civtlization in India, Bombay, 1880; A. C. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies*, London, 1907, ’Hmdnisni,* in Rel. 
Systems of the World, do. 1889; A. A. Macdonell, Hist, of 
Skr, Lit., do. 19(X), Ved. Mythol. (GlAP, Strassburg, 1897); 
A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index ^ If antes 
and Subiects, London, 1913; J. D. Mayne^ Hindu Law and 
Usage, do. 1878; J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and 
Present*, do. 1897; M. Monier- Williams, Hinduism, do. 
n.d., Brahmanism and Hinduism*, do. 1891, Ind, Wisdom, do, 
1875; J. Morrison, Eew Ideas in India duringthe lUth Cent,, 
do. 1907; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texls,do. 1858-72 ; F. Max Muller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, do. 1867-76, Contrib. to the 
Science of Mythol., do. 1897, Hist, of Skr. Lit., do. 1869, Ijsets. 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illiutrated by the 
Religions of India(HL, do. 1878), Selected Essays on Lanfjuags, 
Mythology, and Religion, do. 1881, India, What can if teach us I 
do. 1883 ; Guru Prosad Sen, Introd. to the Study of Hinduism, 
Calcutta, 1893; Shridhar V. Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism, 
its Formation and Future, l^ondon, 1911 ; T. E. Slater, The 
Higher Hinduism in relation to Christianity, do. 1902 ; W. 
Ward, View of the Hist,, lAi., ami Relig. of the Hindoos*, do, 
1817 ; A. Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit., Eng. tr,, London, 1878; 
W. J. Wilkins, Motlem Hinduism, do. 1887, Hindu Myth- 
ology, Vedic and Puranic, Calcutta, 1882. 

ii. Thanslattosh of the SACaEn hooks of tkb Easti 
seeesp. F. Max Muller, The Upanishads-, G. BUhler, Sacred 
Laws of the A ryas. Institutes of Manu ; J. Jolly, Institutee of 
Vitp^nu ; K. T. Telang, BhagavadgitA ; J. Eggelii^, <Sala- 
pafha lirnhmana ; H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras ; G. Thibaut) 
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FMfdnta 5uera«~all published in the Oxford Series, 1879-1900. 
To these may be added M. Hauflr, Th$ Aitareya Brahmanam^ 
Bombay, 1868; Kesari Mohan Ganpuli, MahAhharata, Cal- 
cutta, 1803-96 ; R. T. H. Griffith, Haraayana^ Benares, 1896 ; 

F. S. Growse, Mmdyav^ ofTuUi Dds, Allahabad, 1877-80. 
lil. Qknehai, histories of India ; Mountstuart Elphin- 

stone. Hist, of India^, London, 1874; H. M. Elliot, IImL qf 
India, an told by its mm Uist<yrian», ed. J. Dowson, do. 1867-77 ; 
V. A. Smith, Early Hist, qf India^, Oxford, 1908, Aioka^, do. 
1909, IliMory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, do. 1911; 
the series of trr. of Gr. and Lat. authors describing India, by 
J. W. McCrindle, A ne. India as described by Megnsthenes and 
Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, The Commerce and Navigation qf the 
Erythrcenn Sea, London, 1879, Ane. India as described by 
Ktesias the Enidian, do. 1882, Ane, Jndit as descrilted by 
Ptolemy, do. 1885, Anc. India as described in Classical Litera- 
ture, do. 1901, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
Ist ed. 1893, 2nd ed. 1896. See also trr. of the travels of the 
Buddhist pilgrims— /'VAtcn, by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; Si- 
yu-ki, Buddhist Records of the Western World, by S. Beal, 
Ijoiidon. ltS84. Other important books on early Buddhis.D are : 
A. Ctmningham, The lihilsa Topes, London, "l854j_p. 164, Ala- 
hahtdhi, do. 1892, The Stupn of Bharhut, do. 1879 ; i. W. Rhy.*-. 
Davids, Buddhism, do. 1878, Buddhism, its IJist.and LiLt'Scw 
York, 1896, Origin and Growth oj Religion, as illustrated by 
Indian Buddhism (IJL, London, 1881), Buddhist Jiulia, do. 
1903. On Jainism: J. G. Biihler, The Indian Sect of the 
Jamas, ed. J. Burgess, I/)ndon, 1903; U. D. BarodJa, Distory 
and Literature of Jainism, Bombay, 1909 ; H. Warren, Jainism, 
Madras, 1912. 

iv. GI'XKHAL TREATISEH ON THE ETIlNOtOaV OF INDIA'- 
M. A. S herring, Hindu Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 
1872-81 ; H. H. Risley, TC, do. 1891-92; D. C. J. Ibbetson, 
Punjab Ethnography, do. 1^3; J. Wise, Notes on the Races, 
Casfrs, aud Trades of Kaslem Bengal, London, 1883 ; E. T. 
Dalton. Ofscr. Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke. 
TC, do. h''96, PR'^, London, 1896; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Trihejs oJ .S’. India, Madras, 1909, Omens and Superstdiona 
of Southern India, London, 1912 ; H. A. Rose, A Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes of the Puntah and North-West 
P'rnntier Province, Lahore, ii. (all published 1911); A. Baines, 
* Ethnography (Castes and Tribes),’ in GJAP, Strassburg, 
1912. 

V. I'HK SERIES OF CENSUS REJ^ORTS, of which the niost useful 
are : India, by J. A. Baines, Calcutta, London, 1893, E. A. 
Gait and H. H. Risley, 1903, the latter revised and re- 
printed in part os The People of India, Calcutta, 1908 ; Bengal, 
bv C. J. O’Donnell, 1893, E. A. Gait, 1902; Assam, by E. A. 
Gait, 1892, B. C. Allen, 1902, J. MeSwiney, 1912; Panjab, 
by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1883, E. D. Maclagan, 1892, H. A. 
Rose, 1902, Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 1912; Bombay, by 
J. A. Baines, 1882, R. E. Enthoveu, 1902, P. J. Mead and 

G. L. Maegregor, 1912; Madras, by W, Francis, 1902, 
J. C. Molony, 1912 ; Mysore, by T. Ananda Rao, 1903, V. R. 
Thyagaraja Aiyar, 1912; Barodxi, by J. A. Dalai, 1902, 
Govindbhai H. Desai, 1912 ; Travancore, by N. S. Aiyar, 
190.3, N. Subramanya Aiyar, 1012; North-West Frontier 
Province, by C. Latimer, 1912 ; United Provinces qf Agra and 
Oudh, by E. A. H. Blunt, 1912. 

vi. Various monographs on special subjects:}. M. 
Campbell, BG, Bombay, 1873-1901, Notes on the Spirit Basis of 
Belief and Custom, do. 1886; E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84 ; B. L. Rice^ Gazetteer of Mysore, 
1897, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Ifisonptions, 1909; V. N. 
Aiya, State Manual of ^avaneore, 1906 ; C. Achyuta Menon, 
Cochin State Manual, Krnaknlam, 1911 ; Bulletins of the Madras 
Museum, ed. E. Thurston, Madras, 1897 ff.; E. Thurston, Eth- 
nographic Notes in S. India, do. 1906 ; L. K. Anantha Iyer, 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, do., i. (MK)9), ll. (1912); the series 
of monographs on the tribes of Assam : P. R. T. Gordon, TAs 
KhasiH, London, 1907 ; E. Stack, TAr Mikirs, do, 1908 ; T. C. 
Hodson, The Meitheis, do. 1908, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 
do. 1911 ; A. Playfair, The Garos, do. 1909; S. Endle, The 
Kachfiris, do. 1911 ; J. Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, do. 
1912 ; V. Kankasabhai, 7'he Tamils : Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, Madras, 1904 ; H. item, Mnnualof lad. Buddhismifr ! AP, 
Strassburg, 1896); J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 
1896 ; Shway Yoe fj. G. Scott], 'The Burtnan, his Life and 
Notions, London, 1^2 ; Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the 
Shan States, Rangoon, 1900 ; Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundas 
attd their Country, Calcutta, 1912. W. CROOKS. 


HINGLAJ (Raid to be derived from Skr. hihgula, 
a preparation of mercury with snlphnr, vermilion ; 
possibly, on account of the smcariiic: of a sacred 
stone with red pigment, a survival of a more 
primitive blood -sacrifice [Tylor, PC ii. 164]).— 
One of the most famous places of pilgrimage in 
Baluchistan ; situated in lat. 25® 30' N., long. 
65® 31' E., in British Makran, on the W. bank 
of the Hingol river, a few miles from its mouth. 
The r)lace is specially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furthest western point to which Hindu 
polytheism extends. By Ilindus it is held sacred 
to the goddess Parvatl, Mata, or Kali, the mother- 
^idesB in her malevolent form. The local legend 


tells that after the quarrel between ^iva and 
Dak^a, Vi^nu cut in pieces the body of Uina, wife 
of Biva, and that the crown of her head fell here 
{Gopatha Brahmana, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30 ff. ; 
Aln-i-AkbaH, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, do. 
1873-94, ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hinglaj is venerated by other faiths. Muham- 
madans revere it as the abode of Bihi Nani, ‘the 
lady grandmother.* This title, as was suggested 
by Masson {Narradvr. of a Journey to Kalat, 1843, 
p. 391), may !»e identified with Nanea (IIV Nansea) 
of 2 Mac the mother-goddess, worshipped 

in Syria, Persia, and Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Ansea, Aneitis, 
orTanais, the primeval Babylonian goddess Nanfi, 
the Lady of the temple £-anna of her city Uruk 
(Erech) {HDB iii. 485 ; G. Maspero, Dawn of Civ,, 
Eng. tr.*, London, 1896, p. 665 6'.; M. J astro w, 
Rel. Bab, Assyr,, Boston, 1898, i. 81, 85, 206). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
is possibly a stratum of Babylonian culture under- 
early civilization of India, either ante* 
cedent to, or jMwsibly influencing, the Aryan or 
I )ra vidian culture, or both. This view seems to 
be not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amarna records 
disclose an extension of Bab. culture in W. Asia 
as earlj’^ as the 12th cent. B.C., and a wave of the 
same culture may well have passed eastward, 
particularly if, as Risley Ifjcnms of India, 1901, 
i. 50911’.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early [►eriod — how early it is at present impos- 
sible to decide-" BahichistAn, which now is largely 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly po]>ulated 
country (see Hinduism, § 5). It is not possible to 
assign a date to this western extimsioii of Hindu 
polytheism ; but it is certain that long before the 
invasion of Mahmiid of CihaznI (A.D. 1001-30) the 
mass of the people in that region were Buddhists 
(H. M. Elliot, Hist, of India, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 190, 504) ; and this condition of thinw 
must liave existed from a very much earlier period. 

This inaccessible shrine has been visited oy few 
Europeans. 'I’he best aijcoiint of it is that of 
Goldsmid, who explored it in 1861. Moving along 
the course of a stream bisecting the HinglAj hiU 
(3740 ft. high), he observed the place of sacrifice, 
a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacrificed to the goddess, and tlie rocks 
decorated witli sectarial marks {tUak) in a red 
pigment. From tliis place up to the temyde itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
blood. About a quarter of a mile higher up the 
hill is the shrine itself, quite surrounded by moun- 
tain peaks. It ‘boasts of no architectural mag- 
nificence or beauty. It is the sort of thing that 
an infantine taste for architecture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site are in good scenic efl’ect. * In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifice hollow, is visible, surmounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, the so-called abode of 
Marl or Nani, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It is a low castellated mud edifice with a rude 
wooden door. Tn the penetralia of the temple ‘ we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, marked the 
chosen sanctum 01 this divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at the sides.’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at Fandharpur and at other places, seems to be in- 
tended to prevent access to the holy place. ‘ Some 
rods steeped in vermilion were placed near the 
wall at the back. These were intended for the 
use of pilgrims unprovided with the wand of office 
borne oy their agwas, or leaders.* The ritual 
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directs that the worshipper should creep on all- 
fours through a narrow entrance, and it is believed 
that no person burdened with grievous sin can 
accomplish this feat.^ 

There appears to be no image of the goddess ; at 
least, nothing of the kind is noticed by travellers. 
Though situated in a dreary, desert region, Hinglaj 
is surrounded by abundant verdure — tlie wild plum 
and various other shrubs and flowering plants; 
one report states that *near the Hinglaj Ziarat 
[shrine] there is verdure enough to make glad the 
heart of a pilgrim even from Southern India. To 
the Panjabi it must be a veritable garden of Eden.* 
Bands of pilgrims from all parts of India, each 
conducted by a leader known as agwd, make the 
journey by land from Karachi. Fees are collected 
at Miani by a hhartl^ or hereditary pilgrim over- 
seer, from all except devotees and unmarried girls. 
The proceeds amount to about £40 annually. On 
the return of the pilgrim, at Tatta he is invested 
with a string of white beads like grains of pulse, 
which, he is told, is the petrified grain of the 
Creator, left on earth to remind men of the Crea- 
tion. These are found and pierced at Jhirak in 
Sind (Burnes, Travels into Bokkarat ii. 33 f.). A 
native pilgrim, Haji Abdul Nabi, who recently 
visited Hinglaj, adds that near the shrine is a well, 

* the water of w'hich rises up at times with a bubbling noise, 
discoloured like that of a river fresh swollen after rain, and 
carrying mud in suspension. The Hindu pilgriins, when this i 
takes place, throw in betel-nuts, cloves, cardamoms, and coco- 
nuts. Should there be a delay in the rising, pilgrims in the 
most abject manner call on Mat& to give them a sight of her- 
self, exhorting each other to reveal their sins and inwardly 
repent. When the water rises, they salaam with both hands 
Joined, and throw in tlieir offerings, which, after some time, 
on a second rise, are brought back again, when they are col- 
lected and formed into large cakes, which they bake near tlie 
■pot.* 

It is thus an example of those oracular wells 
from which omens are taken in many parts of the 
world (Frazer, Pausanias^ London, 1898, iii. 388, 
iv. 151). The shrine is much frequented by the 
K&pdi devotees of the goddess AsapCLraa, * she 
who fulfils desires,’ who is much revered in Cutch. 
It is said that, if dawn overtake their Raja or 
headman at the Hinglaj hill, the goddess will 
drown or otherwise destroy him {BG ix. [1901] 

1 The habit of creeping under a sacred stone or through an 
orifice pierced in it is common in many parts of the world. 
Sometimes the intention seems to be that the person perform- 
ing the rite may receive some benefit from the stone, or rather 
bring himself into communion with the spirit occupying it, 
and thus gain some spiritual or material advantage. This 
belief is illustrated by the English custom of passing children 
through a cleft ash-tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, a sym- 
pathetic connexion being thus established between them and 
the tree (J. O. Frazer, G& iii. 894 ff.). E. W. Lane (Ifod. 
Jigyptiana^t London, 1860, i. 826) describes how women pass in 
silence, with the left foot forwards, seven times under and over 
the stone table on which the bodies of decapitated criminals 
are washed before burial, as a cure for ophthalmia, to obtain 
children, or to expedite delivery. Musalmans at Samarkand 
creep under the marble desk which holds the Qur'an in the 
gpreat mosque as a cure for spinal disease (E. Schuyler, Turkit- 
tan^ London, 1876, i. 260). The custom of creeping through 
the foramina of rocks, dolmens, and other megaiiihfc monu- 
ments is common in Ireland a.s a means of procuring spiritual 
benefits (W. 0. Borlase, The DolmeM of Ireland^ London, 1897, 
ill. 767 ff.). Women in Oujarat creep under the litter of a Jain 
monk when he has taken the vow of suicide by abstinence, be- 
lieving that they thus obtain male offspring by communication 
with the spirit of the holy man (A. K. Forbes, Raa Mdid^^ 
London, 1878, p. 611). In uie present case the performance of 
the feat is regarded as a test of virtue or chastity. At the 
tomb of a Musalrnan saint at Baroda there is a perforated stab, 
through which it is believed that no thief can creep ; and at 
Malabar Hill, near Bombay, a famous perforated rock is sup. 
posed to purify or regenerate those who pass through it, as the 
MahkrkJ& of Travaocore, on his installation, passes through a 
golden cow, and thus becomes a member of the * twice-lwrn ’ 
class (BG vil [1883] 648 ; J. Douglas, Bombay and W. India, 
London, 1893, ii. 240 n. ; 8. Mateer, Land of Charity, do. 1871, 
p. 60 ; E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notea, Madras, 1906, p. 271), 
A good instance of the rite as a test of virtue is found in the 
case of the * threading' of 8t. Wilfrid’s ‘ Needle ’ in the crypt 
of Wpon Cathedral (ELJ ii. [1884] 286 f. ; R. Burton, Anatomy 
ed. Shilleto, London. 1803, iii, 328 ; NQ, 8th ser.. 
In. (lS98j 336 f.). 


pt. i. p. 85). The goddess has another shrine on a 
hill at Cheiil in the Kolaba District of the Konkan 
{ib. xi. [1883] 287, 301). The Hinglaj Devi is re- 
vered throughout India. A Rftjputana legend tell# 
that Ugr& Prabha, one of the early rulers of Mfir- 
war, made a pilgrimage to her shrine, and that tlie 
goddess caused to rise from her fountain a magic 
sword with which he conquered all the southern 
countries touching the ocean (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasttuiny Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 6). She is 
the family-goddess of many tribes in W. India 
{BG v. [1880] 49, 74, ix. [1901] pt. i. P. 247) ; and even 
as far west as Mirzapur in the united Provinces 
the Kharwars sacrilice a goat to her, saying: 
‘O Devi Hinglaj! Go and destroy my enemy!* 
{NINQ i. [1891] 195). Many Dasnami Gosains 
from western Bengal make the pilgrimage to her 
shrine (Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern Indian 
London, 1838, i. 197). 

Litbraturb. — This article is based mainlv on a collection of 
original, UMpublished reports on the place, for which the writer 
Is indebted to Mr. R. Ilughes-Buller, Superintendent of the 
Ethnographical Survey of Baluchistan. Among accounts by 
earlier travellers may be noted : C. Masson, Earraiive of a 
Journey to Kaliit, I^mdon, 1842-48. p. 89(»tl. ; A. Burnes, 
Traoela into Bokhara, do. 1884, ilL 82 IT. ; M. Postans, 
Cutch, do. 1839, p. 166; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind^, 
do. 1876, ii. 96 f., also Baloehiatan, do. 1877, p. 148 f.; T. H. 
Holdich, The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900, do. 1901. p. 206. 

W. C HOOKE. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY.— The profound changes 
which have so drastically altered the whole situa- 
tion in the religious thought and practice of modern 
times make their anjiearance in various spheres, 
and assail the traditional Christian view of the 
world from the most diverse quarters and with the 
most manifold results. To begin with, there is the 
modern concei>tion of Nature, which, as comprised 
in the mathematico-mechanical method, has dis- 
solved the purely metaphysical teleology of Nature 
given by Aristotle, demolished the c-osmology of 
the Bible, and provided modem philosoiiliy with 
all its essential problems. There is, secondly, the 
new conception of history, which has radically 
altered our whole attitude to the past and the 
future, and with which the present is a link in the 
whole concatenation of things. Thirdly, there is 
the modem ethics of humanity, which, besides the 
unworldly virtues of love to God and one’s neigh- 
bour, has emphasized the intrinsic excellences of 
artistic and scientific culture — treating them, in- 
deed, as peculiar and indispensable ideals— and has 
also recognized the positive ethical imperatives 
involved in political, social, economical, and indus- 
trial problems. There are, finally, the new con- 
ditionsof social life on its economical and industnal 
sides, and the sociological mode of thought issuing 
from them, which, in contrast to mere abstract 
speculation, insists upon the novelty of the whole 
situation in its social and economical aspects. The 
first three movements sprang from the Renaissance, 
while the fourth is a product of the Illumination, 
and, under the influence of 19th cent, thought, has 
become a force that towers above all else. 

Among these various tendencies, of course, there 
exists a manifold inter-relation and inter-action. 
But, if they are to be properly understood, they 
must he isolated and severally analyzed. In this 
article only the second, i.e, modern historical 
reflexion, will be specially dealt with, and its 
nature and results set forth in the shortest possible 
compass. 

I, The development, function, and results of 
modern historiography. — In history, as in natural 
science, systematic thought i.s the product of a 
relatively high state of civilization. Primitive 
man is content with the recollections of his family 
and clan, his tribe and race. As all unknown 
things coalesce in his mind with religion and 
mythology, so, in particular, his ideas of ths 
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beginning and primitive history of tilings are 
bound up with religious cosmology, the myths of 
holy places, and tlie legends of his tribal deities. 
In this domain he delights in the extraordinary 
and the fantastic, the ingenious and the intricate. 
Hence the beginnings of history are found in 
religious traditions, legends, myths, and tales, and 
among almost all peoples primitive recollection is 
embedded in a vast romanticism. At this stage 
there is not the slightest trace of a desire for real 
knowledge or of a critical spirit. And not only 
does primitive man lack the sense of continuity 
and criticism ; he likewise tends to regard him* 
self as something apart and absolute. His origin, 
his mode of life, and his morality seem to him to 
be the only true and primordial forms, in com- 
parison with which all that is foreign is barbarian 
and inferior. The ties of custom and morality 
avail only in his own circle, and do not concern 
those beyond it. He has no conception whatever 
of the unity of mankind or of the concatenation of 
events. The chronological eras with ’’ hich he 
deals are purely fanciful — sometimes idyllically 
short, sometimes fabulously long. The on ly people 
of ancient times who in the fullest sense consciously 
passed beyond this stage of i)opular legendary re- 
miniscence, of priestly tradition and royal annals, 
were the Greeks ; ana in this, as in all other pro- 
vinces, it was they who laid the foundations of 
science. Among the Greeks, the traveller and the 
inmiirer, untrammelled by the traditions of temples 
and the archives of princes, and impelled only by a 
thirst for knowledge, began to investigate and 
reflect historically. Here Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, partly as a result of their (contact 
with the non-Hellenic world, partly from the need 
of elucidating their own people’s allairs and the 
operation of them, and, finally, impelled by their 
nretlilection for a philosophical generalization of 
knowledge, laid the foundations of history as an 
explanation of public movements by material or 
psychological causes, and, in particular, as a 
reasoned concatenation of events occurring in the 
Euroj)a 0 O-Asiatic arena. Even these early writers 
took account of analogies and uniformities with a 
view to reaching general historical conceptions ; 
and in their idea of a Hellenic civilization, and, 
later, of a cosmopolitan civilized State organized 
by the Roman Empire, they had a focus into 
relation with which they endeavoured to bring all 
that occurred. 

These earliest manifestations of historical re- 
flexion, however, were extinguished by Christianity 
and the great religious revolution of later antiquity. 
It is true that Christianity itself operated through- 
out with historical conceptions of universal applica- 
tion, and that for the purely anti-barbarian civil- 
ized State it substituted the central conception of 
humanity, and a supreme ethical and religious end 
for the race. These provi<led new and powerful 
incentives to historical reflexion. In reality, how- 
ever, they served to produce, not a scientific, but a 
revived inytholopcal representation of^ histoiy. 
The early Christian conception of mankind, alike 
as regards time and as regards space, was narrow 
in the extreme, and was involved in all manner of 
purely 8j)eculative pre-conceptions. The history 
of the human race, with respect to both its begin- 
ning and its end, was saturated with inylholoj^ ; 
in the middle stood the miracle of the Incarnation 
and the rise of the Church. Interest was once 
more concentrated upon the inexplicable, and the 
desire to explain come to be regarded as the mark 
of a profane mind. Heathen and Biblical myths 
regarding the oridn of things were combined; 
Paradise with the Golden Age, the primeval trans- 
gressions of Cain and Ham with the spiritual 
Utpse to the Silver and Iron Ages, Nimrod’s tower- 


building with the Trojan war ; and, again, the 
Messianic outlook of the prophets with the hymns 
and eclogues of Vergil ; the miracles of Elijah, of 
saints and martyrs, with those of Orpheus and 
llerakles. In the eschatological sphere, again, 
the Second Advent of Christ was brought into 
connexion with the universal conflagration of the 
Stoics, Heaven with Elysium, llelJ with Hades, 
and the stages of tlie rouI\^ puriheation with the 
EnipjTfean. The history of the intervening period 
fell into three parts : a relatively short and wholly 
supernatural perioil, m which prophecy and miracle 
]»repare the way for the coming of the God-man ; 
an .Titermediate epoch, in which the God-man Him- 
self appears as the bodily investment of the whole 
supersensual world, leaving behind Him His perma- 
nent incarnation in the Church as a Divine insti- 
tution for the redemption and salvation of man ; 
and, finally, the longer and for the most part non- 
iniraculous era of secular history, which, although 
it is largely controlled by Satan and by demons, 
does not wholly fail to show the intervention of 
a redeeming God. The mythology of redemp- 
tion, assimilating the mythical traditions of the 
ancients, now takes the place of historical reflexion. 
The all-embracing scheme of the four Daiiielic 
world-kingdoms was constructed by Jerome, and 
held its ground till the 18th century. Medieeval 
thought grafted its histories of the world and of 
nations upon this scheme, and combined with it its 
love of the fabulous and its legends of the saints. 
The fresh narratives of fact or arid annals occa- 
sionally incorporated with them produced no essen- 
tial modification. 

It was in reality Humanism and the Renaissance 
that first reverted to the traditions of ancient 
histori(ral composition and historical reflexion, and 
thus laid the foundations of modern historiography 
— as in the school of Bruni, where it was influenced 
by the style of the ancient rhetoric ; in that of 
Blondus, where it show'ed proficiency in the render- 
ing and criticism of documents ; and in that of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, where it sought to 
explain events by their psychological and material 
causes. Wherever the culture of the Renaissance 
took root, there also modern history was evolved, 
being written, for the most part, by commission of 
State. From this, again, sprang the historiography 
of the Illumination in the school of Voltaire, in 
the hands of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
Schlozer — a type of history which elaborated and 
a[>praised its materials with the freedom of an 
emancipated scliolarship, extended its operations 
to the whole compass of human history and to the 
various factors of civilization, and, in its criticism 
of tradition as in its psychological explanations 
and its search for causes, far surpassed the methods 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. Then, in the 
19th cent., there arose philological criticism, the 
idea of organic evolution, the new analyses of the 
State and of parties, pre-historic ethnography, 
the historical study of economics and society, 
the development of a history of art, of literature, 
and of religion, taking a place beside the too 
restricted y>oUtical history, and, finally, the expan- 
sion of politics on a worla-wide scale in its bearing 
upon European events. 

This vast array of facts, ideas, and judgments 
has greatly amplified and complicated the subject- 
matter of historiop-aphy, has made its procedure 
more delicate and more difficult, and has enor- 
mously enlarged and at the same time disintegrated 
the web of causality. From all this has accrued 
an immense mass of historical work, moving on 
various lines, yielding magnificent results, and, 
nevertheless, with every supposed solution of its 
problems, giving rise to a fresh group. The total 
result, however, is not a mere mass of unsolved 
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problems, but is rather the full development of 
modern historical reflexion, which, notwithstand- 
ing all misgivings as to its conclusions, consists, 
precisely like the modern conce]>tion of Nature, in 
a purely scientific attitude to facts. The history 
of mankind merges in the evolutionary history of 
the earth’s surface; it takes its rise in the pre- 
historic life of primitive peoples ; it is determined 
throughout by the general laws of geographical 
conditions, and by the various phases of social life, 
and forms an unspeakably complex, yet altogether 
coherent, w’hole of immeasurable duration both in 
the past and in the future. It is as a part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our own existence, and find its rationale and origin. 
On the analogy of the events known to us we seek 
by conjecture and sympathetic understanding to 
explain and reconstruct the past. From this point, 
again, we advance to the criticism of extant tradi- 
tions and to the correction of generally accepted 
historical representations. Since we discern the 
same process of phenomena in operation in the past 
as in the present, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life influencing and 
intersecting one another, we gain at length the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and ever moving towards 
incalculable issues. The causal explanation of all 
that happens, the setting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a rounded system of ceaseless change 
— these constitute the essential function and result 
of modem historical reflexion. The latter, viewed 
as a wliole, forms a new scientific mode of represent- 
ing man and his development, and, as such, .shows 
at all points an alisolute contrast to the lliblico- 
theological views of later antiquity. 

2, The purely scientific character of historio- 
graphy. — Modern hi.storical reflexion, jirccisely 
because of what has been said, certainly involves 
a multitude of fresh and diflicult problems. These 
relate partly to the significance of such a view of 
history for our conceptions of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the universe in general, and partly 
to the question regarding the scientific nature of 
historical study itself. The latter is the more 
restricted problem, and must be discussed first. 
It is, at the same time, the only problem that is 
directly concerned with historical reflexion as 
such. Here it is necessary to emphasize one par- 
ticular principle.^ In so far as historical thouglit 
purports to be scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scientific element must be clearly marked off 
and defined. For, besides the purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
otlier attitudes which must be rigorously distin- 
guished from it, but are seldom distinguished 
in a proper degree. There is, for instance, the 
cesthetic attituae to history, wliich centres in its 
teeniing wealth of incident, and the suggestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual ; or 
which is concerned with an artistically rhythmical 
construction of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark- 
able, the astonishing, and the unconfomiable which 
is ever ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
pathy by grai)hic description. Then there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from history an 
insight into that which reveals itself everywhere 
as moral force. Others, again, see in history a 
manual of politics and a means of educating 
political opinion — an education which, 
they hold, can never he acquired by merely ab- 
suact doctrines, but results only from the concrete 
ob^rvation of the whole historical process. Some 
seek in history support for the sociological and 


economical principles which, they believe, can be 
attained only by abstracting from various par- 
ticular developments, and which must form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. Finally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent representations of historical facts may 
be given, that criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not uniform, and that, accordingly, history yields 
but little real information, and more than any- 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
his knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his- 
tory are all quite competent in their omi place and 
in their own way, and the idea of excluding or 
avoiding them altogether is not to be entertained. 
Nevertheless, they all lie outside the purely cog- 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and within that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his- 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo- 
retical and scientific interests, these other interests, 
as being here of secondary importance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and excluded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
w’ere composed upon such rigid lines, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of reoilers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre- 
cisely on the ellective combination of purely his- 
torical knowledge with the motives and incentives 
that may he drawn from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily composite, and 
must he recognized and studied as such. They 
combine the interest of the first degree, i.e, that 
of purely historical knowledge, with interests of 
the second degree, i.c, those relating to the sig- 
nificance of such knowledge for human feeling and 
human action. Such works are, accordingly, not 
purely scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
IS to be obtained from them only by a process of 
elimination. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge ? Tlie answer 
to this question is furnished by the foregoing dis- 
cussions, and it becomes incrcjisingly clear in the 
history -writing of the present d/iy. History as 
pure tneoreth al science is dillcrent from history as 
an element of dclles lettres, politics, economics, and 
the like. In history, as in other things, purely 
tlieoretical knowledge is knowdedge based upon 
general conceptions, and that signifies primarily 
knowledge derived from causal conceptions. The 
sole task of history in its specifically theoretical 
asj)ect is to explain every movement, process, state, 
and nexus of things by reference to the web of its 
(;ausal relations. That is, in a word, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. What 
is .so explained may then quite well become the 
.subject-matter of interests lying outside the sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely os de- 
sired. But it will always he possible and neces- 
sary to isolate either element, and this will be the 
more or Jess easy as the s])ecifi<;ally scientific side 
has been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single point is this simple process of 
discrimination attenaed with any real dilliculty. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature of psychical causation, or motivation (w^hich 
will he more fully discussed presently), the insight 
necessary to determine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from personal experience and personal 
judgment. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
bound up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to be. Thus, e.< 7 ., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, political, and artlstio excellences ought to 
exist will seek and discover them as real springs 
of action, while those who do not so regard them 
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will seldom be able to recognize them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
the surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, always brought to light 
by the sympathetic imagination. Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, since the causes so dis- 
covered and realized are, in the sjihere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts only, and not as 
grounds for the corrections and criticisms of the 
historian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more dif’counted. Be- 
sides, every supjioseil and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must be shown to be actually opera- 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge of the 
power of motives is thus, as a means of discovery, 
doubtless bound up with personal judgments and 
the knowle«lge of what should be often servos as 
a heuristic i)rinciple for the understanding of forces 
actually at work. But the ‘ought-to-be" must in 
turn alwaj's be separated from what really is. 
Historical study is concerned only wit h ho lat-ter, 
and the personal judgments which have lent keen- 
ness to the power of j»orcei)tion must give w'ay 
before the evidence of the real facts. Histwical 
investigation is, in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
the personal experience of tlie investigators thmn- 
selves, and is thus always marked by irreducible 
dillerences in tlicir several starting-points. But 
the purely scientitic aim of historical reflexion is 
not thereby surrendered. 

The nature of historical causality. — This 
brings us at length to what is really our main 
problem, viz. that relating to the nature of his- 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in tiie 
sphere of the logic or epistemology of history. Of 
the various provinces of knowledge this was the 
last to ho won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
tlie most imperfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
philosophy dominant in the Mcdheval Church 
found no difficulty here. It regarded the opera- 
tions of Nature and tlie processes of history as 
essentially of the same kind, an<l it applied to 
both spheres a metajihysico-teleological cointeption 
of develoj)ment, and knew nothing of the m<»dern 
conception of a causality immanent in experience. 
The latter conception was lirst set forth by natural 
science, and by philosophy as modihed thereby ; 
but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Ht‘rder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern pJiilosophy either took no 
account of history at ail, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con- 
ception, w hicli was simply that of natural science 
philosophically generalized. Descartes surrendered 
history to the theologians and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the case of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding tlie great diver- 
sity in their rosjiectivo views of causality. This is 
the case even to the present day anion" the suc- 
cessors of Hume — the adherents of the Positivism 
of Comte — and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian seffiool, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogism, the 
knowledge and aetiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his- 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter became 
simply the application of the law of dialectical 
movement to the cosmic process and tlie course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 
natural science, it was no less a violation of his- 
torical thought itself, which by such procedure 
gained only a liner sense of order and continuity, 
but no clearer comprehension of its own funda- 
mental concepti^uis. It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of psychology, that the task of 
framing a logic of historical science, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to be clearly recognized. Wundt, Dilthey, Windel- 
band, and Uickert were the pioneers 01 this new 
and powerful method of investigation. 

Here the primary fact was the recognition of 
the difference between the causality of natural 
science and that of historical science. The caus- 
ality of natural science implies the absolutely 
necessary principle tliat events are bound together 
by a changeless, all pervading, and, in all par- 
ticular cases, identical law 01 reciprocity. The 
scientist, demonstrates the laws thus ascertained 
by artiiicially constructed examples or experi- 
ments, and i)y means of these submits natural 
processes to exact calculation. The method finds 
its highest expression in the establishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears in the lirst form of an occurrence 
and that which re-ap[)oars in the second, i.c. the 
law of mere transformation and onantitative con- 
servation of energy. To this end, by ahstnicting 
from all qualitative distinctions, the method of 
natural science reduces events to mere manifesta- 
tions of energy, and attends only to tlie aspects of 
recii>rocity and transformation in tlu; quantity 
of energy present. Now, historical causation is 
something entirely different, being almost exclus- 
ively a matter of psychological motivation. In 
the historical sphere nearly everything passes 
through the medium of consciousness, and in the 
last resort all turns upon the constant interaction 
of conscious efforts, into which even the uncon- 
scious elements tend to resolve themselves. Thus 
the ])cculiar irrational quality and initiative of the 
individual consciousness make themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groups. Here, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non-qualitativo 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalence. 
Then we must also bear in min<l the iiilinite com- 
j)lexity of the motives that arise on all sides and 
act upon one another — a complexity which gives a 
special and ])eciiliar character to every particnilar 
case, and so tlelies all calculation and experimental 
proof. Further, all occurrences, whether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
affected by the entire })sychical condition of the 
individual or tlie grouj) that another quite incal- 
culable element is introduced. In the liistorical 
process, moreover, tliere ever emerges the fact of 
the neWf which is no mere transformation of exist- 
ent forces, but an element of essentially fresh 
content, due to a convergence of liistorical causes 
(cf. art. Contingency, vol. iv. p. 89 »). Ac(;ording>y, 
psychological motivation differs in all respects from 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical tctiology could ho interjireted and 
methodized by means of psychology, as is proposed 
by Dilthey and Wundt. But on Various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical study 
does not work with p.sychological motivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa- 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, famines, destructive winters, unin- 
habitable regions, and the like, often play a great 
part in history, and certainly not always by their 
purely psycliological effects. The destruction of 
Napoleon^s army by the Russian winter was due 
only in part to tlie psychological effects of the 
cold ; and even in_ cases where geographical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy- 
chical results, we have something very different 
from purely psychological motivation. Further, 
psychology cannot supply any kind of real pre- 
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calculation of historical events and developments. 
If that were possible, it would imply that the facts 
of history were known beforehand, and then traced 
back to the soul, as something that had issued 
from it. This is the case especially with the so- 
called folk -psychology, which is simply a render- 
ing of history in terms of psycholomcal laws, but 
does not explain the former by the latter. Here, 
indeed, the tacts are always anterior to the psycho- 
logy, and it would be more accurate to say that the 
history helps to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis- 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can- 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basis be found in the subject-matter; it is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is determined, not by tlie subject-matter, 
but by the epistemological end in view ; for know- 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
but always an abstract selection of particular ele- 
ments of experience for a delinite intellectual end. 
Thus, t.g.y the method of natural science is deter- 
mined by the interest of selecting that asjiect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
method in question abstracts from all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histori- 
cal science, on the other hand, is determined by the 
object of selecting from the flux of phenomena that 
which is qualitatively and uniquely (1) individual^ 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relations. It therefore abstracts from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, but which fail to explain the peculiar and 
concrete elemente of it, and it operates not with 
the conception of causal equivalence, but with that 
of individual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite complexity, produce the unique. 

Now the method of history, with its logical de- 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of the liistorical 
material, just as the method of natural science 
answers to those of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first- mentioned type of isolating interest (universal 
law) ; those of the psychical world, the second (in- 
dividual (causality). It is not the methods them- 
selves, but their respective intellectual ends, that 
spring directly from the nature of the subject- 
matter ; and, accordingly, the distinctive character- 
istics of the material correspond in either case to 
the ends determining the respective methods. The 
physical world invites us to understand it by the 
deduction of general laws ; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the causal con- 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his- 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historical 
knowledge selects its materials as it may require 
—a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
graphy, an intellectual development, etc. — and 
seeks, by means of the individnai causality proper 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own experience. Even the history of 
mankind, were it within our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individnally concrete subject- 
matter, inasmuch as its development could be 
understood only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense as an Instance of the operation of nni- 
versa! laws. Such purely objective causal explana- 
tion, based upon the widest possible experience 
and the most methodical application of experience, 
constitutes the distinctive character of history as a 
pure theoretical science. 

Precisely because of this, however, histoiical 
thought showB itself to be (2) coiiceptuiU thought, 


though the concepts which it must frame are dif- 
ferent from those of the natural sciences. The 
universal application of the category of caus- 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
subiects the entire material to a uniform concep- 
tual mode of treatment. Moreover, the several 
isolated subjects of inquiry which are to be caus- 
ally explained in this way are conceptual unities, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical term, 
but which may be designated ‘ historical aggre- 
gates* {hiatorische Totalitaten). 8ucli would be, 
e.g.^ a Imman life, a nation, a condition of afl'airs, 
tlie spirit of an ago, a legal constitution, an eco- 
nomical condition, a school of art, etc. These 
aggregates are selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may be re-combined, till 
at length the higliest concept of historical totality, 
i.e. humanity itself, is reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can be described only by 
the successive descriptions of its separate com- 
ponents and factors. The conception of mankind 
as a whole, just because mankind cannot be 
brought within a single, simultaneous, and all- 
embracing view, can never be more than an incom- 
plete worK of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these totalities are processes, 
and internally c.oherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fundamental principle of 
historical reflexion — (3) the principle of develop^ 
merit. This conception must certainly be taken 
in its purely historico-empirical sense, and must 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop- 
ment in natural science or with that found in 
metaphysics. The scientific conception of develop- 
ment signifies the explanation of becoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes ; the 
metaphysical conce))tion denotes the interpretation 
of reality as the expression of an absolute intelli- 
ence which realizes itself therein. In contra- 
istinction to these, the conception of historico- 
empirical development denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of certain p.sy- 
chical efl'orts, the working out of the consequences 
that are latent in the earliest beginnings, the 
dynamic element in psychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result — forces in which exists a ten- 
dency to a develojmient akin to logical evolution. 
Thus there is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosophical ideas ; likewise in the character of 
mdividujils and peoples, as also in forms of govern- 
ment and economic conditions. Wherever this 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a principle 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves them 
onward from within — a principle that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertheless, the valne of the conception of his- 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present day. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an infinite progress, but in 
every particular case implies only a single concrete 
impulse controlling a given aggregate. It mani- 
fests itself in the fact of exhaustion as well os in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The conception in question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
an unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
tact of (xintinuity, we must also recognize the foot 
of historical contingency, i.e, the convergence of a 
series of mutually independent causes (see art. 
Contingency, vol. iv. p. 87 ff,). In virtue of this 
contingency, processes of development are com- 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstructed, and 
sometimes even completely arrested ; though, of 
course, the syntheses thus fortuitously brought 
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about may occasionally give rise to new and fruit- 
ful developments, for the spiritual life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify the elements of a 
given situation, however produced, and thus also 
to mould them into new stimuli to development. 
To the sphere of accident or contingency oelong 
the supremely iniportant influences of climate, 
atmosphere, fertility, geographical position, and 
natural wealth. That sphere also embraces physio- 
logical occurrences and conditions — deaths, inter- 
breedi^, mixture of races, foovl supplies, and tlie 
like. To the domain of chance mm t likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least as we at present know, 
the distribution of individual qualities, as., e.gr., 
talent and genius, which sometimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes in amazing profusion. It is 
true that such * accidents * are rightly so designated 
only when judged with reference to the conception 
of historical aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very gieat extent at least, be brought under 
the conception of natural law. The idea, of con- 
tingency IS, in fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientific modes of thought are dis- 
criminated with special clearness. 

In the sense specified, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
the X)urely theoretical function of historical in- 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
causal explanation has a rather restricted range. 
It is dependent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a critical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and synthetic powers of 
the investigator. It can never re-constitute its 
objects in their entirety, but must decompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, and 
never in their simultaneous inter - dependence. 
Hence it can juoceed only by analyzing, and by 
njoviug from subject to subject. This explains 
why the work of history must ever be taken ui> 
afresh. The accession of new material, the fresh 
sifting of facts by criticism, new ideas and views 
in the linking of causes to historical aggregates 
— all of these call for ever new beginnings, and 
lead to a revision of previous delineations. The 
writing of history can never bo exhaustive, and 
never complete; it will never be able to com- 
ass the All in its extension and in its intension, 
t will never bo able fully to analyze the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of souls or groups of souls, or 
to explain that power of initiative and self-deter- 
mination which we call freedom. It wdll never be 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a historical 
world of personalities, or even of the movements 
at work within that world, in anything else. There 
will always be limits to its realization of its intel- 
lectual end, and always residua incapable of being 
rationally determined. But the writing of history 
is not on that account futile or valueless. For it 
enables man to comprehend himself so far as a 
causal comprehension of himself is possible or 
necessary. It is, in fact, only on the basis of such 
causal self-comprehension that our own historical 
work can be clearly and circumspectly extended. 
The ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra- 
tionalism required no such understanding of one- 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
bounds, and made a beginning with historical re- 
flexion, they found it necessary to carry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a person who thinks historically, and can con- 
struct his future only by means of historical self- 
knowledge. This holds good for every sphere of 
life, even for the religious 8i)here, in w'hich, it is 
true, such self-knowledge is still opposed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The relation of historiography to the pmio- 
voL. VI.— 46 


Sophy of history. — Our concern with history, how- 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre- 
tation and the formation of aggregates. For, on the 
one hand, there arises the problem regarding the 
relation of the historical process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the universe, and, on the 
other, the problem regarding the significance of 
that process for the living and operative will of 
each partib.ilar age— the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of its own. To the 
former problem belong the questions conceniiug 
the foundation of the psychical world in the Uni- 
versal Spirit, the connexion between the physical 
and the psychical world, the Divine tlirection 
and sustaining of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between tlie purely natural life of the soul 
and the spiritual and civilized life that strives 
to transcend it. The second problem comprises 
the ouestions relating to the teachings of history 
for the active and constmetive will, to the inward 
meaning and significance of that Buhstan<‘.e of life 
which takes concrete form in the process of history, 
the ideal values to be won from that process and 
to be recognized in it; and, finally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. These questions all lie outside 
the spliere of empirical historiography, and belong 
in reality to the philosophy of history which ex- 
plains and estimates metaphysically. EnijuricaJ 
and philosophical history must l)e clearly distin- 
guished in principle, though in the actual deline- 
ation of events they are usually found in some 
degree of combination. 

But the ])hik)80phy of history itself, as has just 
been indicated, includes very diflerent kinds of 
problems. The questions of the first group noted 
above relate to purely metaphysical matters ; and, 
whether they are dealt w’ith as lying within the 
sphere of a complete system of metai)hysic 8 , or 
agnostically set aside as unanswerable, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep them apart from history 
proper. The metaphysical background will be 
discerned only in delineations on a large and com- 
prehensive scale, and even there it will assert 
Itself rather in the intellectual attitude as a whole 
and in occasional aphorisms than in elaborately 
constructed theories. This is, at all events, what 
we find in so jmrely empirical a historian as Kanke. 
Modern historiography, as contrasted with the 
mediaeval and theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
l>hysical element, whatever the personal views of 
the historian regarding the latter may be. This, 
however, is no more than a theoretical emancipa- 
tion. In view of the practical importance of the 
metaphysical presuppositions, their separate con- 
sideration and discussion are matters of the highest 
import to philosophy, and the historian must take 
care to keep such vital q^uestions open, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 
philosophy are not so easily kept distinct from 
historical composition. It is true that purely 
historical delineations, like the delineations of 
natural science, may conceivably be given in 
purely empirical categories, as, c.7., Tocqueville, 
Fustel de Uoulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly be the 
regular procedure, because the reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which ne may pass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answered by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental picture of the entire field 
of history. Nevertheless, with a view to clearness 
in the questions involved, the distinction must, in 
principle at least, be strongly insisted upon. Tliis 
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is demanded also by the fact that the valuations 
and interpretations thus conjoined with description 
are sometimes contradictory to one another. We 
meet here witli interpretations from various points 
of view-political, le<?al, artistic, moral, and re- 
ligious. These may show an altogether one-sided 
character, or they may be combined with one 
another. Each of these points of view, moreover, 
may itself exhibit variations, and may even give 
rise to extreme contrcists within its own sphere. 
This chaos of value- judgments, the perplexing im- 
pression made by which is but iiitensilied by the 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be 
transcended only by grouping the questions to- 
gether and finding their answers in (1) a complete 
system of values^ Such a system of values, how- 
ever, is neither more nor less than Ethics — to take 
that term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of 
absolutely essential qualities and goods, as formu- 
lated anew most definitely by Schleiermacher 
among modem thinkers, and as employed — in 
eflect — in the Hegelian ethics and ])lulosophy of 
history. On this view history is to be inter] ireted 
and evaluated by comparison with a system of 
values which it is the task of ethics to construct. 
Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, 
be judged by the measure of its approximation to 
this system, or to particular standards forming 
part of it. Whether that judgment is carried out 
with glowing personal emotion or with graphic 
and impressive imagery, it is always based upon 
such an objective system of values, of which the 
writer may be unaware, but whose validity he 
assumes. 

The great obstacle to this procedure, however, lies 
in the fact that ethics itself must derive its know- 
ledge of values from the facts of history, and can 
furnish nothing more than a critical flelimitation 
and adjustment of these values. \A e are thus 
confronted with a logical circle : w’e must interpret 
history by the degree in which it approximates to 
ethical values, and at the same time we must 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle 
is not to be evaded, and the difficulty can be solved 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty 
that amid the facta of history he has really recog- 
nized the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, 
and that he has truly discerned the dynamic move- 
ment and progressive tendency of the historic 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of bis 
view, i.e. of his system of values, is impossible, 
and, accordingly, ethical interpretations of history 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, 
just as they have done in the past. Still, such a 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract 
subjectivism ; on the contrary, the critical survey 
of t lie objective phenomena is through and through 
a matter of insight, and proceeds upon a true 
homage to the facts. The system would be more 
accurately described as intuitional rather than sub- 
jective. Its demonstration can, therefore, be given 
only by lettin" the critic repeat the observation in 
his own experience, and by loading him to draw 
from the historian’s view of the facts a view of his 
owm in keeping with it. This shows how great 
a part imagination plays in the framing of those 
conceptions. But the process cannot be dispensed 
with except by such as claim to have received a 
system of the kind by revelation. 

From the standpoint of such a system, the 
historical process appears as an approximation to 
the couqilete harmony of ethical values. But her© 
emerges another important conception of the 
pbilosqjiby of history, viz. that of (2) metaphysical 
or ethk'al development. This, as already noted, 
"iiust be li^refully distinguished from the concep- 
tiou of historical development in the empirical 


sense, and is not to be demonstrated by means of 
the latter. Tlie empirical conception of historical 
development shows only partial, or progressive and 
regressive, developments, but not the advance of 
mankind as a whole towards a final and universal 
end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
aggregates, but not their synthesis in a uniform and 
progressive continuity. Hegel made the mistake 
of reducing each of these conceptions of develop 
mentto the other, and also of basing both together 
upon the metai>hysico-logical movement of the 
Absolute. In reality, the concejition of ethical 
development is merely a postulate of faith — in the 
Kantian sense— a postulate based ujion the actual 
occurrence of the aggregates of etliical life, and 
our personal experience of them. Consequently, it 
must remain an open question whether this kind 
of develo])nient attains its end in the ]iresent life, 
or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond. 
Certainly experience does not support the former 
alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
can be realized only approximately, and as the 
possibilities of an aj)proxiination are, for the in- 
dividual, so varied, his share in the final sy stem 
must also remain an open question. 

In connexion with this conception of development, 
mention must be made, finally, of still another 
important element in the philosophy of history, 
viz. ( 3 ) the problem of individual izat ion. Tlie 
system of values is no rationally demonstrable 
abstract system, such as would confront all the 
phenomena of eTn]»irical history as an absolute 
and everywhere identical standard. If we desig- 
nate the system of values as the ‘ Idea,’ then the 
course of history is not a sometimes more and 
sometimes less efiective jirogress towards the 
realiztition of tlie ideal, whicli is everywhere the 
same. The truth is, rather, that all spiritual mani- 
festations — in imlividuals, in groups, or in periods 
— are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
of the ideal. This accords perfectly with the 
earliest, merely descriptive, and non-nomothetic 
type of historiography ; and it accords likewise 
with the metaphysic of spirit — which cannot l>e 
more full 3^ dealt with here. But in that case every 
historical phenomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ethical philosophy of history, hears a double 
character ; it is, on tlie one hand, a concrete mani- 
festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
obstacles and defects, there obtains everywhere an 
individual and concrete progress towards the ideal. 
Final perfection itself, indeed, might he conceived 
of as simply the sum of the individual realizations 
of the Idea. Here, however, we encounter the 
antithesis between universal validity and indi- 
vidualization — an antithesis which cannot be 
theoretically reconciled at all. Hence eacli his- 
torical phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
this way every epoch has a relative justification, 
though it must, at the same time, be judged in the 
li"ht of an absolute end. This shows the necessary 
relativity of the philosophy of history, and yet 
makes it possible that the relative shall apjiear to 
be included in the movement towards the absolute. 
The absolute in the relative, yet not fully and 
finally in it, but always pressing towards* fresh 
forms of self-exfiression, and so effecting the mutual 
criticism of its relative individualizations — such is 
the last word of the philosophy of history. This 
implies, however, that in the writing of history and 
the descrijition of historical phenomena— in spite of 
all appraisements by reference to final and absolute 
values — there still remains the concrete individual 
character of the objects dealt with, and there 
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remains also the non-rationality of personal life, 
with its rightful claims in face of all the ideals 
of universe value that hover before the human 
mind. 
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HITTITES. — X. Ethnography and history. — 

The Hittites were a peoj^de, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Caucasic elements, wiio controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of tlie 
first millennium B.C., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT they are frequently mentioned 
under the name Hittini (D'nn), rendereu in the 
(Ireek by the word Xerratot. They appear on the 
Egyptian monuments under the name com- 
monly rendered in English as Khcta^ and they 
were known to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Haldians as Hattis the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves. 

In early times there seems to have been no cen- 
tral Hittite power, but a number of separate and 
independent city-States, each with its king, wdio 
seems also to have boon chief priest. Later, the 
Mitannians, apparently a Hittite people, estab- 
lished a centralized llittite kingdom, with Car- 
chetnish perhaps as their capital ; and the rulers 
succeedecl in extending their sway not only over 
the north MesopotainiMii region, their proper do- 
main, but also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the Tigris. 

The Hittite sphere of influence can be fairly well 
determined by their monuments and mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock 8culj)tures,* near the Aegean 
Sea, and close to the end of the natural trade-route 
from tlie great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
seem to indicate that they controlled tliis route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lycaonia and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented hy thcjse two provinces, their influence 
was felt eastward to the Euplira( es, as well as in 
North Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both tlie first builder 
of the wall of the city of AsUur in Assyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city boro Hittite names* — a fact which goes far to 

rove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 

efore the end of the third millennium B.C. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this soutliern band of 
Hittites that inva<led Babylonia about 1800 B.C.,* 
overtlireAv the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their power 
there for something like twenty years. In the same 
general period, the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium B.C., or possibly at the end of the third 
millennium, must have occurred the south Avard 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we lind their early ini])ortance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), despite the late origin 
of the present narrative. Whether they made 
their way south by force of arms or through peace- 
ful migration is uncertain ; but they are, at any 
rate, considered in tlie Biblical passages as a part 
of the settled population. 

1 Garatanff, Land of the Hittites, pla. liii., Uv. 

* Ungnad, ‘ Urkunden aiis Dilbat,’ Beitruge zur AssyrxologUs 
TOl. Vi. nt. 6 [1909], p. 12. 

• Jastrow, US xviii. [1910] 87 1. 


Our knowledge of the Hittites up to the 14th 
cent. B.C. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
of the Xllth dynasty ^ may possibly refer to Hit- 
tites settled in Soutiiern Syria, and Thothmes III. 
records* that he received tribute from Kheta 
However, the magnificent find of some 2500 cunei- 
form tablets, unearthed by H. Winckler* at Boghaz 
Keui, enables us, witli help of the Aniarna 
tablets, to form a fairly clear idea of the succession 
of events in the 14th an<i 13th centuries n.c. 

The central figure c f thisnoriod is Suhbi-luliuina, 
ruler of the Hittite (apital in Cappadocia known 
as he ‘City of Haiti,’ the modern Bogliaz Keiii. 
At the beginning he seems to have been little more 
than a city- king ; but, by uniting the neighbouring 
States in friendly alliance, and by a series of cam- 
paigns in North Syria and northern M(‘sopotsniia, 
he succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in- 
cluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
Mitannian kingdom, and the central portions of 
Asia Minor. Subbi-luliuma was folloAved succes- 
sively by two sons, Arandas and Mursil, both of 
whom lacked the energetic spirit of their father, 
to the extent that both Assyria and Egj’-pt made 
successful campaigns into the Hittite territory. 
Mursil’s son and successor, Mutallu, immediately 
u})on his accession, set about rebuilding the Hat- 
tian i>ow6r. His influence may be jiulged from 
the array of nations that gathered to his standard : 
troops from Aririna and Pisidia, Dardanians and 
Mysians, Lycians and Cataonians, together with 
contingents from all North Syria, handed to- 
gether and marched to meet the’ Egyptians led by 
Kamses II. Battle Avas joined at Ivadesh on the 
Orontes. Neither side seems to have been sig- 
nally victorious. Shortly after, Mutallu was 
assassinated, and his brother Hattusil fell heir to 
the throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 B.C., 
made an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Kamses n„ tlie terms of which were inscribed on 
a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
Ramses. The treaty is preserved to us in an 
Egyptian translation engraved on the wall of the 
temple at Kamak, and another translation, now 
very fragmentary, in the Kamesseum, as well as 
in a cuneiform tablet from Boghaz Keui, written 
in the Bab. language. 

The rising power of the Assyrians and of the 
Muski on the north now not only checked any 
further desire for conquest which the Hittites may 
have had, but gradually reduced the limits of their 
realm. Only two furtiier rulers of the Hatbi dyn- 
asty, Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
not long after this the Hittite Empire was dis- 
solved, and before the end of the 8th cent. B.C. the 
greater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
Assyria and Phrygia. 

2. Religion. — The chief sources of our knowledge 
of Hittite religion are the sculptured momirnents 
and seal cylinders, the inscriptions in Assyrian and 
Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
the complete deciplierment of the Hittite language,* 

1 stela, O. 1, Mua6e du Louvre. 

3 Annals of Thothmes Itl., 38rd and 41 at years. 

^ MiiteUungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, xxxv. [Deo. 
1907] 1 ff. 

* Contributions towards the decipherment of the Hittite picto- 
Rraphs have been made by J. HaK'vy, F. Hommel, J. Menant, 
L. Messerschmidt, and others, Avhile more or less complete 
systems have been put forward by C. J. Ball, 0. R. Condcr, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Pemer, and A. H. Sayce. Only the systems 
of Sayce and Jensen have received recognition from scholars, 
and it is now generally considered that the chief value of 
Jensen’s work consists in his excellent list of symbols, and his 
division of inscriptions into word groups. Sayce’s system, on 
the contrary, is slowly gaining adherents. His work began with 
the investigation of proper names such as Oarchemish, l^ana, 
Mar'osh, llauiath, and 8andon, appearing in various forms, 
purely phonetic or partly ideographic. A considerable list of 
values has thus been formed. Doubtless, many of these values 
will re()uire modification ; but the system seems in ttie main 
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these sources are meagre. While the sculptures 
deal, in the ^eat majority of cases, with repre- 
sentations of deities and scenes from the cult, thejj^ 
afford us at present none of the names of the go(M 
concerned, and in very few instances can the deity 
be identified and the name supplied from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian sources. The case is much 
the Mme with tlie carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly large mass of material is preserved in the 
later Grmco^oman writers ; but, like the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, this can 
be used with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Ih'imitive animistic conceptions stand out clearly 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
rivers, trees, and mountains were considered sacred. 
At Aflatun Bunar, west by south from Iconium, 
i.'^ the familiar monument which stands as the re- 
mains of a building, with sculptured hront, dedi- 
cated to the spirit of the copious fountain which 
here flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Argseus, the highest peak in Asia Minor, is an- 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Uittite times by a spring house with an inscrip- 
tion, parts of which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argieus coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that th^ 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by the discoveiy, in the same place, 
ot the remains of a^ Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Gomana 
A urea, and near the small village of Qoqar Quyu, 
is a lion monument ^ with Hittite inscription, which 
owes its position, no doubt, to the sacred character 
of the mountain. The peak of Argasus likewise 
i\ as considered sacred, and further evidence is fur- 
nished by the representation in various instances 
of deities standing on mountain tops. Moreover, 
the treaty of llattusil with Kamses ii. mentions 
‘the Lady of mountains and rivers.* The sacred 


this matter on accessaries such as insignia, arms, 
or totemistic emblems. In many oases the name 
also is appended, so that to one who knew the 
native writing there need be no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of religion in 
early Babylonia. Each city -State had its own gods 
worshipped in the local temple or temples ; and this 
situation seems, as in Babylonia, to have continued 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon. Predominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Mother-goddess and of 
the storm-god. The former, as the personification 
of the productive forces, and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reproductive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor ; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son, 
Among male deities, the storm-god, u ho seems to 
have l^en the tutelary deity ot the arniies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-detined imperial pantheon 
was established, it was but natural that this pair 
should stand at the head ; and thus we find them 
represented in the sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya,* 
the holy place of the city of the Hatti. 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite gods 
preserved in the famous treaty the sun -god is 
mentioned first, the storm-god seems actually to 
have held the foremost place in the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list in the treaty it is evi- 
dent that the native translator has made a rather 
unsatisfactory attempt to render it into intelligible 
Egyptian. As the sun-god, if actually a native 
deity, appears to have received scant recognition 
among the llittites in general, his appearance at 
the bead of the list would seem to demand ex- 


tree appears in one perfectly preserved sculpture 
from Sakje-Geiizi, ana it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, m the period represented in the Hittite 
monuments, the religious belief of the ^ople hod 
long passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used as emblems, and the people may have con- 
tinued to believe in the sacred character of springs, 
mountains, and trees ; but a higher plane had been 
reached, and we may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of Babylonia before 
the time of the first dynasty of Babylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara- 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people ; and these had taken on anthropo- 
morphic forms, assuming the appearance and dress 
of the Hittites. The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as seen on the monument. s, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat ; that of the goddess, 
the long robe and high cylindrical hat. Shoes 
pointed and turned up at the toes were a feature 
common to the dress of both. The Hittite artist, 
as a rule, made no attempt to diflerentiate the 
deities tlirough varied portraiture, but relied in 


well grounded, notwithsUnding the tset thst transUtlons of 
connected passages are not altogether satisfactory. The chief 
obstacle to further advance is lack of well-preserved inscrlp- 
tiotjs, though new material is constantly coming to light. It is 
confidently expected that the Hittite language will be recovered 
iM great part from the cuneiform material discovered by H. 
VVuickler at Boghaz KeuI, which is now being investigated by 
I'.rnst Weidner of Berlin. The grammatical structure of the 
i.inguage a.nd a considerable vooabulaiy ones determined, the 
* .-ni.leie decipherment of the hieroglyphic Inscrijitions will 
« iMitiy f^low (cf P. Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, Strass- 
o 18^; L. Mewrschmidt, 'Bemerkungen su den hethl- 
Iiischnften.' MVa, 1808, p. irOf, ; A. H. Savoe 
I lUite InHcriptions,’ PSBA, 19(17, pp. 207-218, 263-269). * 

Wrench. Tramlt and Siudie$ in Ms 


‘Uiuite InHcriptioas,' PSBA, 1997, 

' oimstfiid, Charles, and Wrench, 
Sear&f ii’twt, voL L. pt. 2, figs. 27-29. 


planation. Three explanations suggest them- 
selves : (1) the native translator considered the 
Mother-goddess a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
willing to conceive of such a deity as feiiiinine, 
identified her with the sun -god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the Hatti themselves, as a troncession to ligypt, 
may have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
god, at the head of the list ; (8) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the winged 
solar disk, may himself be the sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storrn-god. He was known in the capital 
as Teshub— a name common also aiiiong the Mitan- 
nians and Haldiansas the designation of iin]>ortant 
local storm -gods. He corresiiontls clo.scly to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god Adad. Kepre- 
sentations of him vary considerably, but he gener- 
ally bears in one hand liis distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character- 
istic representation is that found at Malatia.^ He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt as 
weapons. He stands on a bull, whose roarin}^, 
apparently represented by a line drawn from bis 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
b a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue flames, typiiial of the lightning. In 
the procession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapon.^ are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests ; while in the Zinjerli sculpture 
he is a bearded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support bull or priest. 
The monument at Isbekjtir,* on which he standji 

1 Oaritantt, op. eH,, pit. Ixiv.-lxxl. 

s OlitiHttiacl. CharlM, and Wrench, op. oiL, flf. 41. 

» Jb. fig. 88. 
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on a charging bull, may be taken as depicting the 
god in action. 

The name of the Great Mother is not yet deter- 
mined, though it seems likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was something like Md — the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Comana. Perhaps the most satisfactory repre- 
sentation of her IS that in the sacred procession 
at Boghaz Keui. Her skirt is here pleated and 
provided with a train. Her hair falls in a long 
oraid, and on her head is the * murai crown.* She 
has no weapons, hut bears in her left hand her 
peculip symbol and in her right a stalT. The 
totemistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procession, is a beardless youth in the typical 
niasculine dress, bearing in one hand a stair, and 
in the other a double axe, while a dagger rests in 
its sheath at his belt. The animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
though he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertility, perhaps Sandan or a local 
form of the son of the Great Mother, is the bearded 
god in the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring.^ He holds in his right hand a cluster of 
grapes and in his left the heads of several stalks 
of grain. That he is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from the fact that both grain 
and grapes are seen to be still attached to grow- 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this or a 
similar early god still lingers in Damascus in a 
tradition, reported by J. E. Hanauer,® of a steel 
idol representing the deity who guaranteed the 
crops, holding in one hand, as a symbol of his 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, in the other, 
stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other deities, male and female, in 
the sacred procession, like the majority of divini- 
ties pictured by the Hittites, cannot at present be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men- 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Teshub, 
the two goddesses of the double-headed eagle, and 
a grotesque figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaced by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to be native, but 
of whom little more than the name is known, may 
bo mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or Tarhu, and 
Tilla, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city had its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adopting foreign gods ; and as 
a result native and foreign deities are often so 
associated that, in the present state of our know- 
ledge concerning such religious systems as the 
Phoenician and the Assyrian, it is difhcult, and at 
times impossible, to assign a god to his rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) appears frequently in 

1 )er 8 onal names in the so-called Cappadocian tab- 
ets;* and, notwithstanding the r 6 le he played as 
chief Assyrian god, his origin is by no means cer- 
tain. Ishhara is mentioned in the treaty with 

K i as a Hittite goddess, and her name appears 
e Indilimina bilingual,^ but she may have 
been adopted from a neighbouring pem)le. A 
Hittite Reshpu is mentioned in the Egyptian 
records, but this also is a Phoenician and Aramaean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in this 
complex of divinities connected with the Hittites 
is represented by four names of Mitannian gods 
found on one of the Boghaz Keui tablets ; * 

1 Garatancr, op. dt., pi. Ivii. 

* PEFSi (April 1910), p. 85 f. 

> Delitzsch, ASQ^ Phllolog.-Histor. Classe, xiv. [1894] 207 & 

4 Meeiserschmidt, * Gorpus Inscr. Hettiticarum,* Tafel xlv. & 

* MitieUungen der dmtUdim Orient-GeMeUteha/l, xxxv. 61. 


ra-aS-Si‘ilt u-ru^w-na-ctS’Si-el^ in-da-ra^ na-Sa-at-ti- 
ia-an-na ; that is, Mithra, Varuna, Iiidra, and 
^rhaps Nasatya, the ‘Twins.’ An attem])t tc 
aiscuss this interesting admixture woultl be pre- 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con- 
nexion between the Hittite culture and tliat of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
representing a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtlef»s find, when the tangled mass 
of Asiatic religious hicas is understood, that the 
Hit' ite religion contributed in no siiioll degree to 
the later classical mythology. Two of the sculp- 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepe 
near Malatia^ contain a scone which roiiiinds us 
forcibly of a classical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods in ornate pointed caps an«l 
the ordinary short tunics. One oi these, a bearded 
god, bears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pre- 
ceded by a beardless figure who seems to be com- 
bating w'ith his lance a many-headed serpent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, but 
several of the serpent’s heads with open mouths 
and fangs ready to strike are clearly discernible. 
This may prove to be the prototype of Hercules’ 
slaying of the hydra, assisted by his friend lolaus. 

The sanctity of Mount Argieus from Hittite 
to Christian times is well attested. Moreover, 
Argaius is a title of Zeus in Cappadocia, and 
Argseus is known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
been a god as well as a mountain. This god 
Argseus, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Argoeiis coins, who 
was doubtless originally the Hittite god of this 
mountain. It is interesting to note that in this 
instance the myth seems to have come down to 
the present day ; for we must see in the modem 
legend to the eifcct that Ali Dagh, the cone-shaped 
mountain below Argccus, was formed by a basket- 
ful of earth which fell here as the result of the 
breaking of Ali’s basket an adaptation of an 
earlier legend in which the god Argseus was the 
actor. 

It is very possible that the sources of the Amazon 
stories will also be found among the Hittites, per- 
haps suggested to the story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with tlie 
cult of the Mother-goddess, or by an actual war- 
ring band of women. The possibility of this source 
is suggested by the discovery of an armed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Bogliaz Keui fortifications. 

The figure,* which is one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, is that of a woman with short skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and the pointed hat 
adorned with horns, her dress thus closely resem- 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, and the dagger, which rests in a 
sheath attached to her belt. While the figure is 
of great interest in its suggestion ot a possible 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not be laid upon this theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sculpture repre- 
sents a Hittite Athene, and that she stands here 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3 . Death, etc.— -The common method of burial 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was discovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the plain south of Mount Argseus, 
at the hamlet of Egri Keui, which was used as a 
cemetery and seemingly also as a crematory. Here 
were found human bones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 

1 Olmstead, Charles, and Wrsndb, o». cU.. fig. 48. 

s PSBA xxxU. [1910] 26 f. 
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wood. Tliis and the further discovery of such jar- 
burial at the pre-classical Iconiuni as well as 
at Carchemish would indicate that this was the 
chief method. That other methods w'ere in vopie 
is suggested by the discovery, made by the Cornell 
Expedition, of an instance of cist- burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of llghin, the grave in this case 
containing a small earthen pot unmistakably Hit- 
tite in type. Persons of note, however, were 
interred m mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such as the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus delinitely shown to be Hittito has been 
investigated. 

It is to be expected that a people so favourable 
to the cult of the Mother • goddess wdio yearly 
revivilied Nature should have a steadfast belief 
in a life after death. Strangely enough, none of 
the larger monuments sheds any light on the sub- 

i 'ect. Several most interesting sejil cylinders,^ 
lowever, though showing strong Babylonian and 

» ian influence, may be taken as pictures of 
ittite lower world. In these the deity w'ho 
judges the dead sits in a high-backed chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought before him by 
an attendant with tw'o faces, one of which he turns 
towards the while with the other he watolies 

the deceased. Three figures following the dead 
suggest the three assessors, Minos, .Sacus, and 
Rhadamanthus, associated by the Greeks with 
Pluto, and indicate one more line of connexion 
between pre-Hellenic Greece and Asia Minor. 
Other scenes on the cylinders represent the dead 
nurtaking of food, some of which is furnished by 
Kindly monsters; and in one place* we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4. Status of woman. — From the prominence of 
the Great Mother cult as well as from the import- 
ance of other female deities in the pantheon, it 
was natural to conclude that the status of woman 
among the Hittite peoples must have been com- 
paratively high. This conclusion is confirmed by 
the records. Whether monogamy w’as the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting to note that, when 
Subbi-luliuma supported Mattiuaza as heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit- 
annian prince with a princess of Hatti. The high 
position of woman is shown further by the import- 
ance of the queen as chief priestess alongside the 
priest-king, as well as by her prominence in State 
aflairs, as evidenced by her seal affixed to treaties 
and royal edicts. A similar position of import- 
ance was held by the queen-mother, whose seal 
also appears on such documents ; and one queen- 
mother of the Hatti dynasty, Putu-hipa, is men- 
tioned as co-ruler, ana later as regent, during a 
short interregnum. 

5. Cultus. — In the < ()iirse of the excavations at 
Boghaz Keui, the foundations of four buildings 
which seem to have been temples were laid bare, 
three in the upper city and one on a lower terrace, 
file last mentioned is the site where a portion of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
The foundations of all four temples arc massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in common with buildings excavated at Cnossos, 
Tiryns, and Mycenae. The lower temple, which 
Winckler considers to have been the sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, opening 
northward through a hall of columns or pillars 
into the adyton^ another rectangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense basis, un- 
doubtedly the pedestal of the god*s statue. Added 

I Ward. Seal Cjfiindan, not. 

» n. no. «67. 


to this main plan U a system of long, narrow 
chambers, which served as magazines for the stores 
and accessaries of the temple ; and the whole is 
surrounded by paved streets. Only the founda- 
tions of the temple complex remain. These consist 
of massive squared blocKs of limestone forming a 
socle about a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with rows of holes, doubtless 
designed tot the reception of long poles supporting 
the clay superstructure. The three buildings in 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
though the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the Anu- 
Adad temple at Ashur in Assyria shows a distinct 
departure from the usual Bab. type, revealing 
features which may prove to be Hittite, ‘ 

Very little of the cult can be reconstructed from 
the monuments. These clearly show that libation 
and animal - sacriflee played an important part, 
the victims, so far as we can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is represented in various instances as stand- 
ing before the deity pouring a libation with a high 
one-handled pitcher, the stream from which, in 
some cases, falls into a two-handled urn set on 
the ground, as in the sculptures at Malatia and 
Isbekjur.* In several scenes of this character an 
attendant is pictured in the background, leading 
or holding the sacrificial animal. The^ Fraktin 
sculptures show the priest pouring a libation while 
the offering is on the altar, presumably burning. 

6. Divination. — Among the interesting dis- 
coveries made at Boghaz Keui was that of a 
number of clay representations of sheep’s livers 
closely resembling the Bab. model coming from 
the time of 0.ammurabi. This shows clearly that 
hepatoscopy, introduced from Babylonia, was prac- 
tised among the Hittites, and we may believe that 
other tonus of divination were adopted at the same 
time ; indeed, it is not at all unlikely, considering 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East by the Hittites, that this people, whose inter- 
course with the iEgean races is well attested, 
transmitted hepat-oscopy and ’’ology to the 
West. 

7. Relation to other civilizations. — Our present 
knowletl^e of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a discussion of the mutual interchange of cultural 
elements between the Ilattian and the Assyro- 
Habylonian civilizations on the one hand and the 
iEgean world on the other. That such inter- 
change between Hittites and Assyro-Babylonians 
oc(airred, and in no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, be safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the third millennium 
B.c. we And Hittites or Mitannians in control of 
Assyria, that from very early times Hittites lived 
peacefully in Babylonia ana Assyria, and that in 
a period possibly as early as 2(X)0 B.C. we find 
Assyrian names and name-eJements in the (Cappa- 
docian tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina- 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was iKjrrowed by 
the Hittites, and that they were not averse to re- 
cognizing Assyro-Babylonian gods. Their greatest 
debt to the Euphratean civilization, however, is 
represented by the cuneiform script, which came 
to lie used in all their commercial and legal trans- 
actions as well as in their international corre- 
spondence. With every advance in our knowledge 
of the Hittites it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left unpaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
cylinders that the Hittites exerted a by no moans 
inconsiderable influence on the architecture, as, 
for example, in the well-known bit hilani, and on 

1 See W. Andrae, Dor Awa^AdoA-Tempel in Amur L^psig, 
1900,p.82ff. 

soimitead, Gbarlee, and WreBoh, eft., figs. 4S aad Si, 
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the art, a notable example of which is found in 
the Maltaya sculptures * so obviously akin bo the 
processions of gods at Boghaz Keui ; while a strong 
Uittite influence on the religion must be predi- 
cated from the large number of names of Uittite 
deities forming a nart of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian business documents.^ That the 
Hittites exerted an equally important influence 
on the peojfles of the ACgean cannot bo doubted ; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influer ce and how far to 
racial identity no one may safely s; y . These and 
similar questions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even such 
general hypotheses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete collec- 
tions of material, and especially until the de- 
ciphering of the Uittite and allied languages has 
been accomplished. 

LiTKRATiTRK. — For the native inscriptions : L. Messer* 
schmidt, * Corpus Inscr. Hettiticarum/ in MVGt Berlin, v. 
(1900) nos. 4-6, vii. (1902) no. 3, xi. (1906) no. 6: A. T. Olra- 
steaa, B. B. Charles, and J. £. Wrench, Traveu and Stvdiea 
in the Nearer East^ vol. i. pt. 2, Ithaca, 1911. The results of 
the Bogfhaz Keui excavations are given by H. Winckler, in 
OLZ ix. [Leipzig, 19()6J 621 ff., and by H. Winckler and O. 
Puchstein, in MUteUungen der deutschen Orient •GesellHchaftt 
XXXV. [Dec. 1907] 1 ff. The best study of the Ilittite-Egj'p- 
tian treaty is that by W. Max Miiller, * Der Bundnisvertrag 
Ramses n. und des Chetiterkoiii^,* in Af vli. [Berlin, 1902] 
193 ff., and the best Eng. tr. is to be found in J. H. Breasted's 
Ancient Hecorde of Egypt (Chicago, 190G-07), iii. 163 IT. For the 
history : J. Garstaiig, The Land of the Tlittites, London, 1910; 
J. H. Breasted, liiM. of EgypU New York, 1911 ; G. Maspero, 
StmggU of the Nations^ do. 1897, PaBidng of the Empiren^ do. 
1900. Cf. for the later period also A. T. Olmstead, Weatem 
Atia in the Days of Sargon of Aanyriat New York, 1908. 
For the art and arc^hitocture : F. von Luschan, C. Humann, R. 
Koldewey, and others, Ausgrabunqm in Sendsehxrli^ Berlin, 
ii. (1898), iii. (1902), and iv. (1911); ). Garstang:, Land qf the 
Hittitea ; O. Puchstein, Bauwerke von Boghazki'ii, Leipzig, 1912. 
Of. also Perrot-Chipiez, IliMory of Art in Sardinia, etc.. New 
York, 1890, The seal cylinders are collected in W. H. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910. The religion 
is discussed, sometimes in considerable detail, in most of the 
foregoing works. There Is a special study by W. M. Ramsay, 
in Luke ilxe Physician, London, 1908. Tlie religions of Asia 
Minor in general are fully dealt with in J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, London, 1907. Special phases of the subject are 
treated in the various special periodicals in artt. by Hamsay, 
Sayce, Ward, and others. B. B. CHARLES. 

HIUEN TSIANG.— See Yuan Chwang. 

HOS. — A tribe classed by Risley as Dravidian or 
non-Aryan, found in the Singh bliiim District of the 
Chota Ntigpur Division of Bengal, where, accord- 
ing to the Census of 1901, they number 385,125. 
The tribal name seems to be a contracted form of 
the word fioro, ‘ man,’ which is used by the cognate 
Munda and Santal tribes as their national de.sig- 
nati’o'n, and which appears in various forms in 
the tribal names Oraon, Kol, Korwa, Korkfl, etc. 
Risley further remarks that the Mundas and 
Santdls are not called horo by outsiders ; and 
' in the case of the Hos, the tribal name of the original stock 
wi>ence Hoh, Mundas, and Santals are sprung bus obtained 
popular recognition, in a slightly altered form, as the distinctive 
name of the i>ranch which inhabits Singbhum, and which may 
now lie regardetl as a separate trilie. For intermarriage l>etween 
Hos and Mundas or SanUls, though not absolutely forbidden by 
custom, is (jcrtainly uncommon, and may be expected soon to 
fall Into disuse ’ (TC i. 319 f.). 

I. Tribal legends. — The Hos possess a remark- 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell {JASB ix. [1841] 797), and thus summarized 
by Dalton (Descrip. Ethnol. of Bengal, 185) : 

‘ OtS Boram and Sing Bonga were sell-created, and they made 
the earth with rooks and water, and they clotiied it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that man 
domesticates, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre- 
pared for the abode of man, a boy and girl were created, and 



1 Perrot-Ohiplez, History qf Art in Chaldoea and Assyria, 


London, 1884, ii., fig. 123. 

* Of. Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice xn 
Botbyhmia and Assyria, New York and London, Iflll, Index, 
§.v. *Hittitee.* 


ravine, and finding them to be too innocent to give hopes of 
progeny, he instructed them in the art of making Illi, rice beer, 
which excited the passions, and thus the world became peopled * 
(cf. Tylor, PC*, London, 1903, ch. xvii. ; Lang, in A«rU ici^, 
142 ff.). ‘ When the first parents had produced twelve hot's and 
twelve girls. Sing Bonga prepared a feast of buffaloes, bullocks, 
goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, making the 
brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
most relished and depart. Then the first an<i second pair took 
bullotdcs’ and buffaloes’ flesh, and they originated the Kols(Ho8) 
and the Bhiimi j (Matkum) ; the next took vegetaldes only, ana 
are the progenitors of the Brahmans and Ohatris [Skr. Kfatriya, 
the warnor class] ; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Sudras [menials in the Hindu caste system]. One pair 
took shell-Ush, and becaiiie the Bhuiyas [(/.t>.] ; two pairs took 
pigs, and becan.e Santals. One pair got nothing, seeing whioh, 
t.. other pairs gave them of their superfluity, aud from the pair 
thus provided spring the Ghasis, wiio toil not, but live by prey- 
ing upon otiicrs [for the Ghsisi or GbasiyAr tribe of out-castes, see 
Rislev, TO i. 277 f. ; Crooke, TO, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 408 ff.J. The 
Hos have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminds one of the more highly elaborate 
Santa! acixiunt is the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink’ (cf. the legends which attribute the invention of wine to 
Noah, Dionysus, and Osiris). 

From the ethnological point of view this legend 
is intereHting, as it admits the common origin of 
the forest tribe.8 occupying this region. On the 
other hand, it is adiological, infismucii as it pur- 
ports to explain the present status of these tribes ; 

It is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and the account of the origin of the Eng- 
lish must be quite modern. 

2. Religion. — According to Dalton, the Hoa at 
the present day have no con(;eption of a heaven or 
hell which may not be traced to Brkhmauical or 
Christian teaching. 

* They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hover 
about, and they make offerings to them ; and some have, like the 
Chinese, an altar in the house on which a portion of the ’’daily 
bread " is offered to them ; but, unless under a system of prompt- 
ing often inadvertently adopted, they will not tell you that this 
after existence is one of reward or punishment ’ (op. cil. 204). 

Their burial customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spirits of the dead abide in the neighbour- 
hood of their graves. Ball (Jungle Life, 64), 
writing of them under the name of Lafk& Kols, 
describes one of their cemeteries which contained 
a number of nncient stone monuments : 

’The major part of them had a sort of truncate pyramidal 
shape, and were marked superficially with groovings, which 
may possibly have some Bignin(ui.tion ; they recalled to my recol- 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
actually similar to them in form. In this neightx)urhood, too, 

I saw an ancient cross ; but regret to say, 1 do not retain any 
description of it, as 1 did not, at that time, fully recognise the 
importance of the symbol occurring otherwise than in connection 
with the Christian religion. The assumption, however, that it 
is the exclusive property of Christianity is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now well-established facts’ [quoting PASB, 1877, 
p. 189; JASB xlvi. (1877) lit. ii. p. 179; to which may be 
added D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 12 ff. and passtV/i]. ‘Most of these stones were erected as 
memorials to worthies of the tribe’ (op. dt, 163). 

Another account of the death-rites shows more 
clearly the belief in the survival of the soul after 
death. After the cremation of the corpse, the 
ashes are placed in an earthen vessel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com- 
pleted. 

‘Then the chief mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains 
of the deceased on her head, leads the funeral procession to every 
house in the village, the inhabitants of which come out and pay 
their last tribute of respect to the dead. The deep solemn notes 
of the drum and the low-voiced grief of the women form a weird 
funeral march as the procession winds from house to house, 
returning at last to the grave prepared close to the house of Hie 
deceased. Bice and other food is first thrown in, and then the 
vessel containing the remains is lowered into the hole and 
covered over with earth[8ee Food for the DkadJ. A huge uncut 
■lab of stone is placed over the spot to mark the grave and 
guard it against desecration. Outside the village, the Hos, 
like the Mud^os, put up another monument to the deoeased’t 
memory in the form of a huge pillar of rook varying In height 
from four to twelve or fourteen feet* (Bradley-Birt, Chota 
Nagpore, 101). 

3. Other religious beliefs. — Besides the cult 
of deceased ancestors, the worship of the Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, hill, and stream, which 
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are practically identical with those of the kindred 
tribes, Kols, Muiidas, and Santals (qav , ). 

Litbbatorb. — B. *1*. Dalton, Deserip, JStnnol. of Bengal, 
OalcutU, 1872, p. 177 ff. : H. H. Rlsley, TC. do. 1891, 1. 819 ff. ; 
F. B. Bradley* Birt. Chota Nagpvre, London, 1903, p. 82 ff. ; 
V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, do. 1880, p. 47(5 ff.; Sarat 
Chandra Roy, The Mundae and their Country, Calcutta, 1912. 

w. Crookk. 

HOBBES. — 1 . Life. — Thomas Hobbes, known 
to his friends as * Malmesburiensis Fhilosophas/ 
an original and forceful English writer on political 
philosophy, was born at Westport, in Wiltshire, 
on 5th April 1588. His early education was re- 
ceived at the Westport church school, at a school 
in Malmesbury, and also at one kept by a Mr. 
Latimer, who is described as ‘ a good Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since the Re- 
formation * ( J. Aubrey, Brief ijivea, ed. A. Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i. 829). Later, Hobbes entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became dis- 
contented with the traditional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to tne study 
of men and current affairs. After admission as 
bachelor on 5th Feb. 1608, he became tutor to the 
son of William Cavendish, later the second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family wh()se social position and political fortunes 
carried him into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions were formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes became ac- 
^ainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Kepler, and Montaigne. This fired his imagination 
and led him to conceive a system of philosophy 
worked out in the spirit of tne new learning, and 
applied especially to the moral, social, and political 
problems of human life. He felt his project to be 
the more urgent because of the political disturb- 
ances of his time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune incident to the Civil War. Although his 
political writings were not his earliest essays in 
philosophy, and although his political theory was 
probably worked out as a part or his general theory 
oefore tne Civil War gave to it a special impetus, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1647 of de Vive, 
and at London in 1651 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to be a matter vitally important 
for the trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of a scholar, owned a preference for scientific 
inquiry secure from the excitements of public life, 
and yet, in spite of self-cionfessed timidity, sought 
repeatedly the opportunity to make hb writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 
olitical theory, together with his observations on 
uman nature, are by far the most important parts 
of his philosophy. His own time and times sub- 
sequent have found little of marked significance in 
his other work. Yet the student of philosophy can 
find many illustrations of keen insight into logical 
problems and the theory of science, and the student 
of literature can find a real treasury of forcible and 
clear English prose. He died on 4th Dec. 1679, in 
his ninety-second year, and ‘was buried,’ as told 
by James Wheldon, ‘ in the parish church of Hault 
Hucknall, close adjoining to the raile of the monu- 
ment of the grand -mother of the present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the service of the Church of 
England by the minister of the parish ’ (Aubrey, 
i. 382). 

Hobbes Is described bv John Aubrey, his friend and con- 
temporary, as six feet hipfh and somethine better ; with a good 
aye of hazel colour ; with a head of mailet fonn approv^ by 
the physiologers, and with a temperament *sanfiruineo-iue)an- 
choHous,’ similarly approved ; of temfierate and re»fiilar habits ; 
as an harmonical soul and not a woman-hater, although never 
marned ; of a sharp wit which was also sure and steady ; as 
one who contemplated more than he read, and who remarked 
•^that if he hod read as much as other men, he should have 
been M ijfnorarit as they ‘ ; and as a man who ‘ would have the 
worship of God performed with musique’ (i6. L 848 f., 864). 

Writings. — The writings of Hobbes show how 
wide his intellectui^l interests were. Especially 


noteworthy is his interest in Greek literature, 
rhetoric, and mathematics. His translations are 
vigorous and suggestive. His rhetoric is largely 
an unacknowledged reproduction of Aristotle. His 
mathemati(;al writings expose his deep interest 
in the subject and also an Incapacity to handle 
the more difficult problems. He believed he had 
squared the circle, and he engaged in controversies 
which redounded more to the credit of his ad- 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is as follows : 

The HUtory of the Grecian War tcriftcn by Thuoydidee, 
London, 1928; d« MirahiUbtie Peed, do. 1636; Ohjeetiwiee in 
Cartesii de Prima Philoeophia Meditationea, Faria, about 
1641 ; Tractatua Opticua, do. 1644 ; Eletnenta Philoaophiea da 
Cine, Amsterdam, 1647 (a few copies were privately printed in 
Paris, 1642, with the title Elementorurn Philoaophiea Sectio 
Teriia, De Give ; in English: Philoaofihical Ruditnenta concern- 
ing Government and Society, London. 1661) ; Human Nature, do, 
1650 ; de Corpore Politico, or Eletnenta of Late, do. 1650 ; A natver 
to DavenanVa Preface before Gondibert, Paris, 1660 ; Leviathan, 
do. 1651 ; Of Liberty and Neceaaity, do. 1654 ; Elementorurn 
PhiloaophicB Sectio Prima, de Corpore, London, 1655, pub- 
lished in £ng:liBh, do. 1666; Six Leaaona to the Pro/eaaora of 
Mathematics, do. 1656; (^ueations concerning Liberty, Necessity, 
and Chance., do. 1666 ; Marks of the Absurd Geometry, etc., of 
John Wallia, do. 1656; de H amine, atve Elernentorum Philo- 
aophka Sectio Seeunda, do. 1657 ; Examinatio et Ernendatio 
Maihematicca Hodiertue, do. 1660; Dialogua Phyaicua, aivede 
Natura Aeria, do. 1661 ; da Duplicationa Cuhi, do. 1(J61 ; 
Problemata Phyaiea, do. 1062 ; Conaiderationau]^m the Reputa- 
tion, ate., of Thmnaa Hobbes, do. 1662; de Prineipiia et Ratioci- 
natimic Geomatrarum, do. 16(i6; Appendix ad Leviathan, 
Amsterrlain, 1668 ; Quadratura drouli, Cubatio aphrerce, 
DupHcatio eubi, London, 1669 ; Letter to the Rit/ht IJontturable 
Edward Howard, do. 1669 ; Roaetum Geometneum, do. 1671 ; 
Three Papers presented to the Royal Society, do. 1671 ; Principia 
et Problemata aliguot Geometrica, do. 1672 ; Lux MathenMtiea, 
do. 1672 ; The Voyaoe of Ulyaaea, do. 1673 ; Epistola ad A uthony 
a WtHid, do. 1674; The Iliad aiid Odyssey of Homer, do. 1675; 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the Controversy about Liberty 
and Nece.tHitp, do. 1676; Decameron Physiologicum, do. 1678; 
T. Hobbes Matmeaburierma Vita Carmine Exjmeaaa, do. 1679, 
published iHJslhutnously ; An Historical Narratum concerning 
Heresy, 16S0; fJehenudh: the History of the Causes of the Civil 
Wars of England, London, 1680 (an edition from a defective 
MS was pultlished witliout the authority of Hobltes in 1679 
shortly before his death); T. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vila, 
do. 1681 ; The Wlude Art of Rhetoric, do. 1681 ; The A rt of 
Rhetoric, do. 1681 ; The Art of Sophistry, do. 1681 ; A Dialogue 
betioeen a PhUoaot>hcr and a Stiident, of the Common Laws of 
England, do. 1681 ; Answer fo Bishop BramkalVs Book call^ 
*The Catching of Leviathan,* do. 1682; Seven Pltilosfpkieal 
Problems, do. 1682; Histnria Scclesiastica, do. 1688; a few 
letters have been published by Molesworth in vol. v. of the 
Latin Works and vol. >*11. of the English Works. 

3 . Philosophy. — Altliougli Hobbe.s is lie.st known 
for his p)olitical theory, he himself regarded that 
theory an a part of a com{>rehen.sivc and unified 
philosophy, and as a specific illustration of its 
principles. His statement in the ‘ Preface to the 
Header * prefixed to his Philosophical Rudiments 
is a characteristic expression of his point of view : 

*1 was 8tudyi?)g philosophy for my mind sake, and I had 

f athered together its first elements in all kinds ; and having 
igested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the first 1 would have treated of body 
and its general properties ; in the second of man and his special 
faculties and affections ; In the third, of civil government and 
the duties of subjects. Wherefore the first section would have 
contained the first philosophy, and certain elements of physio ; 
in it we would have considered the reasons of time, place, cause, 
poioer, relation, proportion, quantity, figure, and motion. In 
the second, we would have l>een conversant about imagination, 
memory, intellect, ratiodnation, appetite, will, good and evU, 
honest and dishonest, and the like. What this last section 
handles, I have now already showed you. Whilst I contrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compme these matters (for I only 
do reason, I dispute not ;j it so happened in the interim, that 
my country, some few vears before the civil wars did rage, was 
boiling hot with questions concerning the rights of dominion 
and the obedience due from subjects, the true forerunners of 
an approaching war ; and was the cause which, all those other 
matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore it hap^iens, that what was last in order, is yet oome 
forth first In time* {English Works, vol. IL p. xix).i 

The Latm titles of his three principal works 
reflect this general plan— rfe Corpore, de Homine, 
de Clve, TheHe mam diviaiona of philoaonhy are 
in their turn subdivided, but his philosophy fincla 
its unity in the conception of bodies and their 

1 AU rsfereooss srs to the Molesworth edition of Hobbesip 
works. 
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r^ations to one another. There are two kinds of 
bodies, ‘ one whereof being the work of nature is 
called a natural hody^ the other is called a common^ 
wealth anA is made by the w^ills and agreement of 
iiien’(i6. i. 11). Accordingly, the whole body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the sciences in ch. ix. of the 
Leviathan, first of all into those sciences wdiich 
deal with ‘consequences from the accidents of 
bodies natural’ and those which deal wdth ‘con- 
sequences from the accidents of politic bodies.* 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
system of pliilosophy indicates one of the two 
chief ideas which are characteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, things which can be 
moved, are the elements with which he deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which aic 
natural to them. There is, consequently, a natural 
condition or state of bodies which follows from 
their mutual interactions and is the basis for any 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. Tiiere is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may be so controlled and regulated that a common- 
wealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of the natural motions — ‘the 
dispositions, attections and manners * — of men. It 
is a product of art utilizing Nature. 

The other idea which markedly determines his 
reason is found in his conception of science itself. 

‘There are,' he writes in ch. ix. of the Leviathem and elee- 
where, ‘of knowledi^e two kinds; whereof one is knowledge of 
fact, and the other knowledge of the consequence of one affirma- 
tion to another. The former is nothing else but seribe and 
memory, and is absolute knowledge. . . . The latter is called 
science and is conditional.* 

This ‘ conditional ’ character of science does not, 
however, impair its usefulness. The ability of man 
to organize liis observations in a connected discourse 
is responsible for all the benefits of civilization. 

‘The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, serve for the finding out of 
properties) is for the construction of problems ; and, lastly, tfie 
scope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to be done. . . . Now, the greatest commoiiities of mankina 
are the arts ; namely, of measuring matter and motion ; of 
moving ponderous bodies ; of au^hitecture ; of navigation ; of 
making instruments for all uses ; of calculating the celestial 
motions, the aspects of the stars, and the parts of time; of 
geography, etc. By which sciences, how great benefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed* (.English 
Works, 1. 7). 

'riie conditional character of science does, how- 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 
philosophy. Science is concerned with conse- 
quences, with results that follow from accepted 
premisses or initial truths. It is dependent on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. So far as we have the chain of possible 
consequences in mind, there is no source of difler- 
ence of opinion in science itself which industry, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisses from which the consequences 
are drawn. These take their beginning from ex- 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge which 
IB not science, but fact. If the similar experiences 
of men were free from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far as it rests on 
fact, would be free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus happens that men differ 
in their opinions, not because of diflerences in their 
reasoning, but because of diflerences in their ex- 
periences which reason cannot settle. Such differ- 
ences can be settled only by mutual agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted authority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue. Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of science. While he would commend his own 


philosophy because of its consonance with every 
man’s experience and its conformity with facta 
accessible to all, he repeatedly asserts that in ques- 
tions of fact iudividuiu diflerences may be so great 
that only authority can settle them. 

In these two principal ideas— (1) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu- 
tions arise, and (2) the idea of science as a body of 
consequences drawn from premisses which are often 
so subject to variatit>n that they must bo standard- 
ized by authorit y — the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy are contained. Nature is inadequate 
for man’s uses without science and art, and tliese 
are inadequate to this service without a constituted 
authority. The problem of authority would not, 
however, be a serious one if it did not involve men 
so seriously in their social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve the whole problem of man’s 
peace and safety. The problem of society becomes 
the problem of authority. With Hobbes it is the 
great problem of philosophy and overshadows all 
his other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the jihilosophy of bodies 
in general do not deserve jiarticular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by (jalileo, and sees every- 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is liis 
transference of these ideas to psychology that is 
first of all significant. Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the passions, arul the will are 
all conceived and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, in terms of the react ions 
called forth in men by the stimuli which affect 
them. Thus, sense is defined as a ‘phantasm 
made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense caused by an endeavour inwards 
from the object, remaining more or less’ (ift. i. 391). 
Imagination is ‘ decaying sense’ and illustrates the 
law that motion, once started, continues until 
opposed by contrary motion ; referred to the past, 
it IS memory. The association of ideas— Hohbes 
speaks of the ‘ train of imaginations * or the ‘ train 
of thoughts’ — arises from the fact that motions 
which are simultaneous or successive in sense tend 
to recur as a whole wlien any one of them recurs. 
I’assions are the ‘interior beginnings of voluntary 
motions,’ and will is defined as the ‘last appetite 
in deliberation,’ that is, as the last motion in a 
delayed or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hobbes deliberately opposes to the 
traditional psychology of his day. They made 
comjiaratively little impression at the time, but we 
can see in them now the first important general 
statement of the basal positions of tlie physiological 
psycliology of a much later day. It is the reacting 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasis, an 
organism which, excited by external stimuli, re- 
acts only after the excitations received have been 
internally assimilated and organized. 

* There Is no other act of man's mind, that 1 can remember, 
naturally planted in him, so as to need no other thing:, to the 
exercise' of it, but to be born a man, and live with the use of his 
five senses. Those other faculties, of which i shall speak by and 
by, and which seem proper to man only, are acquired and 
increased by study and industry ; and of most men learned by 
instruction, and discipline ; and procee<i all from the invention 
of words, and speech. For besides sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of thoughts, the mind of man has no other motion ; 
though by the help of speech, and method, the same faculties 
may be improved to such a height, as to distinguish men from 
all other living creatures * (ib. iii. 16). 

Because life itself is but motion, man can never 
be without desire or fear, just as he cannot be 
without sense. Thus, according to Hobbes, felicity 
is ‘continual success in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth’ {ib. 61) ; 
it is not ‘ the repose of a mind satisfied.’ Nor does 
a man desire to enjoy once only, but rather ‘to 
assure forever the way of his future desire ; and 
this he can do only by having the power to do it* 
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(i6. 86). This is one of Hobbes’s most important 
generalizations in view of his theory of the State. 
He expresses it moat emphatically in these words : 

‘ In the first place, I put for a ^oneral inclination of all man- 
kind, a perpetual and restless desire of power after ]>ower, that 
ceaseth only in death. And the cause of this is not always that 
a man hopes for a more intensive deli^:ht, than he has already 
attained to ; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 

S ower : but because he cannot assure the power and means to 
ve well, which he hath present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is, that kings, whose power is greatest, turn 
their endeavours to the assuring it at home by laws, or abroad 
by wars ; and when that is done there succeedeth a new desire ; 
in some, of fame from new conquest ; in others, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; in others, of admiration, or being flattered for 
excellence in some art, or other ability of the mind * {ii*. 85 f.). 

Associated with this is a second generalization 
of similar importance : 

'Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the 
body, and mind ; as that though there be found one man 
eometimes manifestly stronger in body, or of quicker mind than 
another ; yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well as he. For as to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, that are in 
the same danger with himself ’ (ib. 110). 

From this equality of ability men entertain 
equal hopes of securing the ends they desire. 

'And therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and in the way to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to destroy, or subdue one another. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear, than 
another man’s single power ; if one plant, sow, build, or 
possess a convenient seat, others may probably be expected to 
come prepared with forces united, to dispossess, and deprive 
him, not only of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. And the invader again is in the like danger of another * 
(ib. 111). 

Thus, in so far as men depend upon their natural 
powers, they are virtually in a state of war ‘of 
every man against every man.’ War is a man’s 
natural condition, the results of which Hobbes 
thus eloquently describes : 

* Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every, man ; the same is consequent to 
the time, wherein men live without other security, than what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for industry; 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain : and consequently no 
culture of the earth ; no navigation, nor use of the <x>rnniodities 
that may lie iinfiorted by sea ; no commodious building ; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account 
of time ; no arts ; no letters ; no society ; and which is worst of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death ; and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short’ (ib. 113). 

This ‘ natural condition of mankind ’ is not, as 
Hobbes expressly declares, the primitive condition 
in which men once lived. It was never universal. 
The nearest approach to it is, he thinks, represented 
in the ‘ savage people in many places in America.* 
Yet it is man’s natural condition if we consider 
how his jpropensities express themselves in the 
absence of a restraining and superior power, and 
that the function of government is restraint and 
control, and observe that the police and the syste- 
matic guarding of property are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
Greeks called a ‘political animal,’ Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the gratitication of 
his desires, and the security of his life, and finding 
that this seeking brings him into competition with 
his fellows. As such nis rights are me^isured and 
detmiined solely by his power to secure what he 
desires. He knows nothing of right and wrong, 
of justice and injustice, as over against his fellows. 

‘ Where there is no common power, there is no law ; where 
no law, no injustice. Force, and fraud, are in war the two 
cardinal virtues. Justice, and injustice, are none of the 
faculties neither of the body, nor mind. If they were, they 
might be In a man that were alone In the world, as well as his 
senses, and lesions. They are qualities, that relate to men in 
s^iety, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same con- 
muon, tut there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
tMne distinct ; but only that to be every man's, that he get. 


and for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for the lU 
condition, which man by mere nature is actually placed in; 
though with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partlj' in 
the passions, partly in tne reasons’ (ib. 115 f.). 

It is Upon such a foundation that Hobbes con- 
ceives tlie Slate, and, with the State, the moral 
laws, to be built. The fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provit^ion for the needs of life, the dis- 
astrous consequences of enmity and war, are 
tendencies which naturally Incline men to peace. 
These tendencies are supplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree with 
one another and to set up certain rules of conduct 
which make for peace. These rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls ‘ laws of nature,’ of which the 
two most fundamental are: (1) ‘that every man 
ought to endeavour peace as far as he has hope of 
obtaining it, and, when he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and use all helps and advantages of 
war ’ ; and (2) ‘ that a man be willing, when others 
are so too, as far forth as for peace and defence of 
himself he shall think it necessary, to lay down 
this right to all things ; and be contented with so 
much liberty against other men, os he would aHow 
other men against himself’ (ib. II7 f.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or dictates of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking towards 
the establishment of peace through mutual agree- 
ments, concessions, and covenants. 

He insists, however, that these laws are contrary 
to our natural passions, as they impose restrictions 
on our desires. They are olieyed only so long as 
obedience to them is necessary and profitable, if 
there is no established power to enforce them. 
‘ Covenants without the sword are but words and 
of no strength to secure a man at all ’ (ib. 164). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sullicient. To live peaceably men must 
agree to transfer all their individual power to a 
single individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to a sovereign. Only then is a State o.stab]ished. 
But the transfer of power must be absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absolute sove- 
reign. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of projierty. By 
liim all disputes are settled. From his decisions 
there is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a sovereign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 

' This is the generation of that great Ijcviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that mortal gttd, to which we owe 
under the immortal God, our peace and flefenco. For by this 
authority, given him by every particular man in the common- 
wealth, he hath the use of so much power and strength con- 
ferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is enabled to perform 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and mutual aid against 
their enemies abroad. And in him consistetii ttie csHence of the 
commonwealth ; which, to define it, is otm person, o/ whose acts 
a great multitude, by mutual coverMnts one with another, have 
made themeelves every one the auihor, to the end he may use the 
strength and means of them aXl, as he shall think expedient, for 
their peace and common defence* (ib. 158). 

The sovereign power may be attained by Tolun- 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is thus clear that Hobbes regards the State as 
a product of man’s attempt to control, through the 
use of his reason, his natural desires and pro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, therefore, restriction, and 
consequently needs to l)e supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturally consent to be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
so long as it is absolute. Any other condition is 
incipient war or revolution. It is to be noted, 
further, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign power. There is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natural 
faculty. It is a thing imposed on nature, and is 
practised only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properly classi- 
fied as either an ej^oist or a hedonist. W ith Idm 
morality is wholly a political matter, and politics 
is wholly the work of reason. 

^ Religion Hobbes tleHnes as * fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed^ {ib, 45). If the tales are not 
publiclv allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
thim clear that Hobbes makes religion also a 
political matter. Yet he recognizes also a ‘ king- 
doni of God.* That which i.* signiiicant in his 
philosophy here is not its positive c jntent, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all tliat 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

* The Scripture was written to show unto men the kingdom 
of God and to prepare their minds to become hie obedient 
subjects ; leaving the world and the philosophy thereof to the 
disputations of men for the exercisixig of their natural reason * 

(t6. 68). 

To enter the kingdom of God it is necessary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to oliey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict between allegiance tc God and 
to the State. It is only when the civil sovereign 
is an infidel tliat such a conflict may arise, for it is 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
con[li(;t can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian subject to 
renounce Christ. Then the subject has no resource 


but to ‘ go to Christ by Martyrdom.* Apart from 
what Hobbes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Cliristian faith--~namely, that * Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of the living God *—all the public regula- 
tion of religion rests with the sovereign. He is 
thus to the end of his doctrine the political philo- 
sopher who Would have the State supreme in all 
those matters which afl’ect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his emphasis on absolute power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
but in the interests of peace and public safety. 

Litkratvrs.— The principal ed, of Hobbes's works is that by 
W Molesworth (London, 18a9-45) in 16 voluinos, 11 oontolnlug 
the works in English, 5 the works in Latin, an extensive index, 
and a number of plates. This ed. contains also the ohiaf 
sources of his life, namely, his autobiography and the account 
of him by John Aui>rey. The best ed. m the Leviathan^ his 
most widely known work, is the Cambridge Press ed- of 1904 
In addition the following may be mentioned : G. Croom 
Robertson, Hobbes, Edinburgh, 1886: F. Tonnies, IJobhes 
Leben und Lehre, Stuttgart, 1896 ; E. H. Sneath, 7'ht Ethics 
of Hobbes, Boston, 1898 ; F. J. E. Woodbndge, The Philo- 
Sophy of Hobbes, in extracts and notes collated from his writ- 
ings, Minneapolii^ 19().S ; Leslie Stephen, Hobbes, London, 
19U4 ; Mary W. Calkins, I'he Metaphysical System of Hobbes, 
Chicago, 1906. FREDERICK J. £. WOODBRIDGB. 

HOFFMANNITES.— See Friends of the 
Temple. 
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HOLI 

General and Primitive (N. S5derblom), p. 731. 

Greek (1. F. Hurns), p. 741. 

NT and Christian (R. H. Coats), p. 743. 

HOLINESS (General and Primitive).— 1. Holi- 
ness is the great word in religion ; it is even more 
essential tlian the notion of God. Real religion 
may exist without a definite conception of divinity, 
but there is no real religion without a distinction 
between holy and profane. The attaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
led to the exclusion from the realm of religion of 

(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, although they are characteristically religi- 
ous ; and of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of salvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. Tlie only sure test is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the most essential feature 
of the divine in a religious sense. The idea of God 
without the conception of the holy is not religion 
(F. Schleiermacher, Beden iibcr die Religion^ Berlin, 
1799). Not the mere existence of the tiivinity, but 
its mana^ its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, where the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, in order to maintain something 
of their religious autliority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves {Eat hrdhm, ii. 2. 4, 
ix. 1. 6, 1 ff.). The definition of piety (subjective 
religion) runs thus ; ‘ Religious is tlie man to whom 
something is holy.* The holy inspires awe [religio). 

The original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and applied to individual 
things and beings. Then the great systems were 
evolved which are found (1) in barbaric societies, 
such as the Polynesian, West African, etc. ; and 

(2) in noniistic religions such as the Avestan, and in 
Judaism, where everything is arranged under the 
categories of ‘ tabu * (holy) and ordinary (profane). 
The ‘ holy * is apart from ordinary life. Spiritual 
religion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 
dislonotion and to make it a purely personal one. 


NESS. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 750. 

Semitic (0. C. Whitehouse), p. 751. 


Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sivay of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the whole people of Israel as holy (Lv 
192 20 ’- Jer 2®, 18 62*2 63'® etc.) by bringing the 
idea of ‘the chosen people* into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. But the ideal of spiritual 
religion — that every person and every thing should 
be holy — is an absurdity to primitive tabu systems 
and to nomistic holiness, because something must 
be left free for use. In the same way ascetic 
Bcljcmes of salvation presuppose tliat some people 
ore not holy, religious, in a strict sense. If every 
one were ‘ religious,* * holy,’ there M’ould be no 
families, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
labours. 

2. Holiness is viewed as a mysterious power 
or entity connected with certain beings, tnings, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
everything that exceeds the ordinaiy capacity of 
man or the ordinary course of nature is called 
niana.^ In some cases, as with this Melanesian 
manat the power is expressly reserved for certain 
beings. Some souls, e.g., have no mana, and, 
therefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor- 
ship. In other cases, as with the Iroquoian orenda, 

* this hypothetic magic is held to be the property 
of all things, all bodies,* etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 

‘ Orenda and a Definition of Religion,* in Amer» 
Anthropologist t new ser., 1962, p. 3311'.). But in 
any case only its concentrated appearance in some 
beings and things is of practical importance. Of 
the somewhat analogous conceptions and words 

1 From the claHsical work of R. H. Codrin(fton, Melanesians 
(Oxford, 1891), this term has been adopted, through L. Marillier, 
B. R. Marett, etc., as the general term for positive holinees 
working as power, as distinguished from negative hoUnese 
involving the conception of danger, interdict, pn^bition, which 
in current terminology is now designated by toe PolyiMiiui word 
into. 
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which are to be found evenrwhere in primitive 
religions, we mention here a lew examples : 

The Australian )oia (A. W. Howitt, Native TVibea of South- 
East Auatralia, London, 1904); the ancient Indian brahman 

.V . ; cf. H. Oldenberg.in Ameiger fUr indogerm. Sprach-und 

Itertumakunde^ viii. [1897] 40 ; and N. Soderblom, Gttdstrona 
uppkomst, Stockholm, 1913); the tendi of the Bataks: the 
smnangatt * life>Btuff ,* and the petnali^ ‘ extraordinary/ ^mys* 
terious,* of the Malays (A. C. Kruijt, Het Animisms in den 
indischen Arehipel, The Hague, 1906; W. W. Skeat, Malap 
Moiriet London, 1900; Skeat*Blagden, Pagan Maeea of fAe 
Malay Peninsuia^ do. 1906; J. Warneck, Die Religion der 
Bataky Leipziji:, 1909); the hatina of the Malagasy (defined in 
the dictionaries as * indwelling or supernatural power, which 
renders a thing good and effective ; the power of a medicine ; 
the truth of a word ; tlie efficacy of amulets and incantations ; 
the holiness of a thing,' etc. ; cf. A. van Gennep, Taltou et 
tai&mitnne d Madagascar, Paris, 1904); the nlnngo of Congo 
languages (longo signifies ‘ medicine,* * charm ’ [K. E. Laman, in 
his forthcoming Dictionary]) ; the orunda of the Alpongwe ; the 
eki of the Fans (cf. A. IjO Koy, La Religion des primiti/s, Paris, 
1909, and P. II. Trilles, Le ToUmikme chez les Fnh, Munster, 
1912); the dro of the Ewe(D. Westermann, Wortsrlnichder Etve- 
i^yraehe, Berlin, 1905); the rntdah of the Pygmies (It. H. Marett, 
aiAs Threshold of Religion, London, 1909) ; the wakanda of the 
Siouan Indians (which was used 'indiscriminately as substantive 
and adjective, and with slight modification as verb and adverb,* 
which may be translated by ‘m 3 ' 8 tery,* 'power,' 'sacred,* 

* ancient,’ * grandeur,’ ’animate,' ‘ immortal,’ although * no Eng- 
lish sentence of reasonable length can do justice to the aboriginal 
idea expressed by the term wakanda ’ (W J McOee, ‘ The Siouan 
Indians,’ 15 RUEW, 1897, p. 182 ff.; J. O. Dorsey, 'Omaha 
Sociology,* 3 RbEW, 1884, p. 211ff.l); the orenda of the Iro- 
quoian Indians (denoting a mystic potence which is particularly 
great in the shaman, in the skilful hunter, in any man or annual 
who in fight, hunting, or ]»lay outmatches another ; and which 
is * regarded as related directly to singing and to anything used 
as a charm, amulet, or mascot, as well as to the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or submitting’ (J, N. B. Hewitt, toe. cii. p. 88 fl.]); tlm 
old Norse hamingja, ‘luck,’ ‘success,’ ‘protecting genius,* 'fate,* 
of individuals and of clans (W. Groenbech, Lykketnand og Hid- 
ing, Copenhagen, 1909, and Soul or Mana, do. 1913; cf. Reports of 
the Intern. Congress of the History of Religion in Leyden, 1912); 
Vaomakt, * might,’ ‘power,*of Swedish folk-lore (men and animals 
can be ‘ might-stolen * [makDstulna], through evil influences ; 
the old Norse said hamstoli, ' ham-stolen ’). 

This mysterious holiness is to be found, in the 
first ^lace, in the luedicine-nian, or priest-king, 
who 18 powerful and sacred {J. (r. Frazer, Lectures 
on the Early History of ths Kingship^ London, 
1905), and in the sacred formula which is used as a 
stoU or a prayer. Further, it belongs to special 
oDiects which are connected in any way witli the 
holy rites and the exercise of religion or magic, e.g. 
the churinga {tjurunga, Strehlow) of the central 
tribes of Eastern Australia (Spencer-Gillen*, 1899, 

** 1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F, von Leonhardi, Die 
Aranda- und Loritja-Ntdrnme in Zentralaustralien, 
pt. iii., ‘Die totem. Kulte,* Frankfort, 1911), the 
bull-roarers, drums, rattle -staffs (the Mexican 
rattle-staff was called chicauaztli, ‘ that through 
w'hiali one makes strong, powerful ’ [E. Seler, in 
y^rbff. aus dem kbn. Museum fur Vblkcrkurtde, vi. 

\ i-imTin, 1809) 89]), and other things u.sed in the mys- 
teries ; the West African rninkisi, * fetishes ’ 
Kingsley, IVest Afr, Studies, London, 1899 ; K. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, 
do. 1^)0 ; Laman and other missionarie.s, in Nor- 
denskiOld, Etnografiska bidrag af svens/ca mission- 
arer, Stockholm, 1907). It also belongs to relics, 
amulets, divinities, their images, and everything 
connected with them. In a wider sense the mys- 
terious power of holine.ss is supposed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of the ordinary 
course, and which, therefore, demands special 
explanation. Primitive man not being as yet an 
individual, but only part of society (tlie real unity), 
holiness is not a thing to be used for individual, 
anti-social, or selfish puimoses — in which case its 
use becomes the worst of abuses, namely, sorcery 
or black art— but constitutes the great treasure of 
the community, manifested in ite sacral institu- 
tions, in manifold objects, and in its members, who 
derive their life, power, and happiness from the 
general holiness, and at the same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterious I 
mnuence through their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be- 
tween ‘the sacred’ and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘ sacred ’ is merely a kind 
of objectifying and idealizing of the community 
as a power mysteriously superior to the individuaJ 
(£. Durkheim, Les Formes tUmentaires de la vie 
religieuse, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat different 
lines of evolution in proceeding from the most 
primitive stages onwards, and a supposed uni- 
formity must not be allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holitiess in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the psychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been the mental reaction 
against w’hat is startling, astonishing, new, terrify- 
ing. This reaction may have expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamatit>ii. individual experiences 
iniiuenced the collective mind, which by degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the mental reaction in face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which never cease to startle and awaken 
a vivid emotion. A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 
‘ the great one,’ ‘ the powerful,* ‘ very old,* ‘ dan- 
gerous,* ‘successful,* ‘divine,* etc. ; and — what is 
still more sigiiiticant — those things are surrounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautions 
and interdictions. The first point is tliat these 
startling things are not to be treated lightly. It 
is evident that the idea of the extraordinary (this 
seems also to he the original meaning of the Semitic 
qdi ; cf. below, p. 75P'), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, already exhibits a tendency towards the 
conception of the supernatural. Primitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Nature ; yet the term ‘ supernatural ’ 
may perhaps 8ii{)}>ly tlie best conception of what 
‘ the holy * means to him, 

‘Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence; 
at the same time, it involves a constant danger. 
Hence the rites to which the conception gives rise 
have either a positive or a negative character. 

3. The positive rites have as their object the 
ac(]uiring, concentrating, and utilizing of holiness. 
(1) Augmenting rites are to the greatest extent 
employed in order (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food — e.g. Australian intichiuma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may^ he concentrated in 
the last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallic; or sexual religion is also 
chiefly concerned with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, the 
art of producing rain and sunshine was exercised ; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holiness, 
natural or acquired ; at the same time a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal rules and 
laws, {h) The power may also be acquired in other 
ways tlian those connected with the procuring of 
ordinaiy food. One may receive it through blood, 
which IS either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may he communicated by saliva or breath. 
Parts of beasts or men imbued with the mysterious 
thing may be eaten ; or men, perhaps one’s own 
sons, may he killed in order to add to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with lioly power, before it was brought into con- 
nexion wutn a divinity, in the way of communion 
or by being considered as a gift. The sacrifice exer- 
cises an immediate effect. This is obvious, e,g., 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where tine 
life that is sacrificed communicates mana, strength, 
to the foundations and to the house. Even when a 
sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the original 
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conception may prevail. The sacrifice communi- 
cates holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mana. In the religion of blood 
par excellence — that of ancient Mexico — the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, and the divinities are 
portrayed as catching in their mouth the jet of 
blood from the victim. Blood appears with grim 
fre<|uency in the Mexican sacred rites ; it enabled 
the divinities to ])ursne theii beneficeut task^ Iii 
Mature ((J. IC. Seler, GcmmmeMe Af hnnrUungenzitr 
ayner. Sprach %ind AUertumskundCy ii. [Berlin, 1904] 
704 fl\ and nasnm ; Codex Borgia^ i. [Berlin, 1904] 
174 tr.). Tlie scalps which are seen hanging in the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not mere 
decorations ; they are mainly sources of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assigned the ceremonies intended to secure help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To the category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enerni js, because 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
corruvtio optimi pessima. When used against 
members or one’s own blood or one’s own com- 
munity, such practices become the blackest sin. 

(2) Jievcaling rites have the object either of (a) 
revealing the future — oracles, prophecy ; or of (b) 
indicating the guilty — ordeals, which originally 
operated directly without any divine intervention. 

(3) In the initiatory rites to {a) manhood, (b) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, i.e, the acquiring of holiness, is still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and prohibition. 

(4) In the interdicts and observances imposed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case whether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the predominant motive. As w'e have seen, 
value and danger are blended together in ‘ the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger in performing acts which are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions are in- 
tended to preserve the precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive purpose. 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric- 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
a more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4. The negative or prohibitoiy rites are desig- 
nated in current language by the word tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that made by 
J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul^ 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Islands, and 
is a compound of <a, * marked,’ and pu^ an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = * marked thor- 
oughly’ (Frazer, in EBr^, ‘Taboo’). It is 
used in many regions of the Pacific in the sense of 
‘sacred,’ ‘ holy,’ ‘prohibited,* ‘ forbidden’ (besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more common 
in Easter Island [W. Lehmann, .<4 w^/trono.y, ii. [1907] 
258]). C. E. Meinicke {Die Sudseevolker und das 
Christentum, Prenzlau, 1844) called attention to 
its signification as a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied is withdrawm from the use of ordinary 
people. Everything was divided into two classes : 
woa, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and noa, the usual, the common, the protane. Thus 
the tabu is closely connected with tlie idea of 
rnana, 

Takao tami means 'a secret word,’ vahi tajw, ’ a prohibited 
place.* ‘ a place regarded as holy ’ ; kiH tapu, * a sacred skin, 
one not to be touched or approached.* Verbal forma are tabw, 
• to abstoin from ’ ; tapui, * to make sacred ’ ; akatapii, ‘ to makt 
tK>ly,* ‘to consecrate’ (E. Tregear, Maori - I'olyn, Comw. 


Diet,, Wellinf^n, 1891, s.v.). The forbidden is In Malagasy 
fady ; mifady means ‘ to abstain from.’ Among: the Ba-Konga 
(H. A. Junod, Lee Ba-Ronaa, Neuchatel, 1898) yila corresponds 
to tabu. The Zulu says zila (ila with reflexive zi), * to abstain 
from.’ In the Bondai language zila means ’detest’; Congo 
dialects have kizila with the meaning of ‘sacred object.* 

* fetish.* A more special word is the Zulu hlonipa (inhloni, 

• shame,’ ‘ respect,’ and jpa, * ^ ve ’), * to ve respect,’ ‘ to show 
special reverence,’ in observing several rules of ritual. The 
wife has to hlonipa her husband and his parents by not using 
their proper names or words resemble their proper names, 
by not toui-ning the»r milk-vessels, etc. Mother-fn-law and 
son-in-law mist h’onijHX, each other by avoiding each other, 
fciverybody must hlonipa the king and dangerous animals by 
not using their right naiues, etc. The Malays give their childroo 
panUmg (>:taba) rules. 

The close connexion of the tabu with the mys- 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraordinariness. Tabu is thus what is new, e.g, 
the foreigner, the new-born child, the firstfruit, the 
new metal (iron) ; certain phenomena which con- 
stantly recur, but always seem to be extraordinary, 
t,g. sexual life, death, war, hunting; and animals 
and men endowed with special prudence, power, or 
success. 

5. Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul — a fact which admits of ditlerent explana- 
tions. The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary; e,q., the reiason alleged 
by the liataks of Sumatra /or not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with begu, the soul 
(especially after death), but with trndi, the imper- 
sonal lifo-stuir, or mana. But sometimes the inter- 
dict refers to the soul or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be difficult or impossible to draw in every 
single case. Nevertheless, it is required by the 
es.Kence of the tabu-holiness. Thus, a sacred being 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules ana 
interdicts. He must not behold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not sliine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own bead, nor eat with 
others, etc. Why ? Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and maybe injured or taken away? It is 
not so much a case of personal danger for the soul 
as of precautions against dissipating the precious 
holiness concentrated in the cliief. Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his mana. In death-rites the neces' 
Rity of distinguishing the two motives — concern 
for the soul and for holiness — is more evident, (a) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger- 
ous. A Kaffir who has killed a python is purified 
in water. A Laplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a bear. At the ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siberia, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull at the Bouphonia 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with fear of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the holiness of the animal 
or its kinshij) with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British New Guinea, who must 
hide himself like a wild beast and go about armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife. (6) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objects and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid using their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Those rules 
do not belong to the tabu, (c) But it is impossible 
to explain the tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, by fear or lov( 
of the dead person. The killing of a man or a 
beast shows tne possession of a mana which makes 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and for him to submit him- 
self occasionally to precautions anabigons to thoss 
always observed by the sacred priest-king. Thi 
I corpse also suggests uncanniness. Hence its Im 
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purity, and the withdrawal of the mourners from 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they must not carry 
food to the moutli with their own hands for ten 
months. The chief is always subjected to this 
rule, because of the holiness of his head. In this 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an 
explanation. The tabu of the Laplander and the 
Kaffir and its purilication mentioned above may 
both depend on their being charged with ‘holi- 
ness/ Or take the interdict as to preserv- 
ing severed hair and nails or remains of meals. 
The reason is lest some one may take them and 
harm or kill their original owner by means of 
syrnnathetic magic, according to which the whole 
can Ije inllueiiced through a part of it. This has 
nothing to do with tabu or holiness. But the case 
has another side. If the person to whom the hair 
and nails or the meal belonged is holy, it is tabu 
to touch them, because they are charged witli holi- 
ness. The holy man in question must also take 
precautions against losing any of his precious 
power. Knots are often forbidden because they 
suggest complication and difficulty. Sympathetic 
magic uses tlieni in ortler to cause hindrance and 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondary 
relation to holiness. The Jlnwcn Dialis in Home, 
e.^., was forbidden to have any knots on his 
clothes, because tliey might be a hindrance to the 
beneticent action of liis holiness. 

6 . It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu- interdict 
that it is not merely the avoiding of a dehnite 
danger by avoiding its cause (this may be a soul, 
sympatlictic magic, the interest of society, or any- 
thing else) ; rather it amounts to an unconiUtioned 
and unreasoning * you shall not/ The imperative 
character of duty, which Knnt called the ‘cate- 
gorical imperative’ and which he admired as the 
divine^ in man, is characteristic of primitive 
tabu, in spite of the dillereiHics as to the content 
of the prohibition or commandment. There is 
something mysterious, dreadful, about tlie danger 
of breaking a tabu (Alarett, oj). cit,). The abori- 
gines cannot always tell the reason wliy a tabu is 
forbidden or why a thing or a being is holy. It is 
a fact, and a most important one. Of course, the 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural 
observations. The rules can sometimes be traced 
back to a real practical interest and use. At a 
later rationalistic stage of religion, Jews, Parsis, 
and Hindus, with the help of Western scholars, have 
tried to trace in their tabus great improvements 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri- 
culture. Moses, Zaratliuslitra, and Manu, to whom 
the tabu systems were erroneously ascribed, have 
been praised as early discoverers of the conditions 
of health. This i.s not completely devoid of truth, 
but it misses the characteristic of tabu, which 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural rather 
than of the rational. The common custom of 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a miserable 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, 
or of subjecting iHjys, and sometimes also girls, 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that 
demands such practices. 

7. The unreasoning awe of tabu appears in the 
conse<j\iences of breaking it. (a) Death or sick- 
ness imme<liately follows. An Australian di«d 
when he heard that he had lain upon his wile’s 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into 
convulsions when he learnt that the meat ho had 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How 
would tlio reader of the present article feel if he 
were told that he had been feeding on dog cutlets 
or human kidneys? The origin of death and sick- 
ness is often explained by the breaking of a tabu. 
The Niugpo in Bengal, we are told, were immortal 
until some one erktered a pool which was tabu. 


Pandora’s box was not to be opened ; when it was 
opened, diseases came out. The effect may be a 
direct one, just as fire burns or poison kills, 
without the intervention of a divinity, which 
constitutes a secondary explanation. With the 
development of worship, tabu-rules come to be 
regarded as divine commandments. In other cases 
society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
infiicied upon the guilty, for holiness is the very 
source of life and strength to society. Such was 
the cause of the massacre of Marion and his crew 
in the Pacific in 1772. Tliey had tried to catch 
fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
Boijd were murdered in New Zealand, because the 
captain had treated the sun of a chief, i.e, a tabu 
person, in an ignominious way. Animals as well as 
men are killed if they defile holy ground by enter- 
ing it or in any other way. In 1 S 5^^ 2 S 6®'*, 

1 Ch Jos 6*®, death or plague follows directly 
(in Jos IP® the holy object exercises its power 
otherwise). In Lv 10 God pnnislies the breaking 
of a tabu. Even where a divine punisliment is 
referred to, the original meaning sometimes seems 
to have implied an immediate consemierice of touch- 
ing the holy, as Nero's illness after liis sacrilegious 
bath in holy water ('I'ac. Ann. xiv. 22). In Jos 
7^® the punishment is inllicted by the community, 
as the Ewe used to burn alive a man who had 
killed the holy python. Such punishments occupy 
a large portion of sacred law everywhere (cf. E. 
Krueger, De Uotnanortim Icgibus sacristy Konigs- 
berg, 1912). Som(3times, as in Ex Lv 19®, 

Nu we do not e.xaetly know whctlier the penalty 
of death is referred to the inherent lioliness of the 
thing, to < kkI’s vengeance, or to judicial punishment. 

(6) There are also milder consequences, punish- 
ments, which at the same time effect a purifica- 
tion ; or the immediate harmful consequence or 
punishment has its place taken by cerenionies for 
removing the contagion. There is anxiety to get 
rid of the dangerous stuff, whether it is considered 
as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
If a man had happened to touch a Tonga chief, 
he dared not put his food into his mouth with 
that hand before he had returned the mysterious 
power to the chief by rubbing the front and the 
back of his hand against the sole of the chief’s 
foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water. 
To such averting rites belong all kinds of purifica- 
tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter- 
course, child-birth, etc. A scapegoat may be made 
to bear tlie impurity. Tabu food may be vomited 
up. Likewise the lieart is disburdened of its sin 
by confession. (1) The medicine-man gives ‘a 
pretended emetic ’ to one whose breaking of some 
tabu is manifested by pains, sickness, misfortune. 
Confession itself effects a deliverance ; sin and its 
evil consequences are lessened by confession. The 
modern idea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con- 
sblered as an offence against (iod or man, and 
confession is addressed to Him, and is not merely 
a kind of physical deliverance. But the immediate 
comfort of confession is not forgotten {i’s 32). 
Adversities show that God is angry. Why? Be- 
cause of sin, of which the guilty one himself is per- 
haps unaware. Ho confes.ses his sins, known and 
unlknown, in order to remove the cause of his mis- 
fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences: physical, 
material disaster; and the sense of guilt. At a 
higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
than the former. Confession is intended to obtain 
pardon and to remove the guilt rather than the 
material results of the sin. 

(e) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
be avoided. It is impossible entirely to avoid 
touching * the holy.* The new-born child must be 
cared for. The woman in child-bed cannot be left 
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completely alone. The corpse requires to he moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing and meeting foreigners. The hrstfruit is 
full of mysterious power, hut it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. How is the precious 
gawer to be appropriated without incurring risk ? 
By taking an antidote or a honi(eo]>athic pre- 
ventive, or by rendering oneself iininune in some 
other way against the danger of holiness. Such 
precautions form the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assuire another iiieai.ing. 
The most important are: (1) ‘loliteness’ t-ere- 
monies vis-d-via strangers, in which, no doubt, 
natural kindness accounts for much, and is closely 
connected with the tabu fear (E. Westennarck, 
Mlf London, llid6, i. 68511’.); (2) funeral rites (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead) ; (3) puberty 
rites and wedding ceremonies, which are intern’ '‘d 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness- tabu and to secure its ellicacy in tlie matter 
of fecundity ; (4) tirstfruit rites at the birth of chil- 
dren and animals and before the eating of the first 
crops in the spring (see Eiestfiiuits). In these 
ceremonies aswdl as in sacrilice (11. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, MHmifjiis d'hlstnire dcs redifjiuns^ Paris, 
1909 ; cf. Satapatha Bnlhmana [SJ/k xii. etc.]) 
and other rites mentioned above, we can sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to pre]»are 
for intercourse with the holy in order to avoid its 
dangers ; and averting rites, wiiich arc intended to 
remove the holiness before resuming ordinary life. 

8 . The value of primitive holiness or tabu lies 
(n) in the strength and coherence it gives to society, 
for ‘the holy’ supiilies a perpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested in holy things, beings, places, and ac- 
tions. In his doings and feelings the individual 
more or less ajiproaches ‘ the holy,’ but he is never 
completely out of touch with it. To us the tabu 
rules and the objects charged with holiness seem 
to be pure nonsense. Hut to the j>rimitive mind 
they constitute the precious treasures of the com- 
munity, from which strength, success, and confi- 
dence are derived. How strict and elaborate the 
systems of holiness are, e.g,f in West Africa, has 
been told by M. H. Kingsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spieth, Larnan, Hanimar, and others. 
Certain widely dill'used festivals, in wliich the 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been dc.signed for the purpose of renewing 
the quickening and strengthening es.sence of holi- 
ness in the tribe or peojtle. 

The social assurance allorded by the tabu systems 
appears in the 8 U])eriority felt over tribes that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. The tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. The Zulu 
boy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, bemsts of be- 
longing to a race superior to those wretched Ha- 
Thonga who eat lish (11. A. Juiiod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe, ii., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

( 6 ) The tabu im])oses upon primitive man num- 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ- 
ances, wliich make his life a bondage. Freedom 
does not lie at Uie bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale of human development. 
At the same time the superstitious sanction of the 
rules of holiness has had an inestimable influence 
OH civilization and the improvement of society. 
Animal desires were restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acaiiires strength 
and power not only over himself but also over 
others. It is not impossible that such an experi- 
ence uiidorlies the institution of tabu (Marett, at 
the Sunimcr School of Theology, Oxford, 191*2). At 
any rate such was its eflect. J. (L Frazer has shown 
in his treatise entitled Psyche's Task, a Dis- 
course concerning the Influence of Superstition on 


the Growth of Institutions (London, 1909), what the 
systein of holiness meant for the estahlishinent and 
stability of government, for the security of iirivate 
property against theft and destruction, ror the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for the respect 
for and protection of human lile. Civilization 
and progress are inconceivable without the pro- 
fountlly unreasoning siinction afi’orded by holiness. 
The tabu 

^nspirril by stranpre, rnipcientiflo physioloprical fdeaa re^rd- 

detiU‘HK*Mt and oontMjrion which will d.Ka])pc'i,r when Bcicn- 
tilio Unowltaljrc hnf3 .s].rvKd unionjrsL but let these ideas 

he Hoincwhcit aineiuled, ]»•< the natives uudcnjbuid that wlmt if 
I hoo is nut j>h>sual nnclc:ii>ne‘38 but moral evil, ntui their 
strong aversion to the act tabooed nia}' become a powtTful moral 
iinpulHc foi ’ (Juriod, o/>. c/t. i. 9; cf. the Edinburifh Goof, 
on AliMsions, 1010 , Hvy. oj' Com. iv. 11 ). 

Hationa .1 insight has gradually superseded barbar- 
ous riles arui dispelle<l superstitious awe. As to 
the main princi])le of holiness — its unconditional 
imperative character and ‘ su])ernatural ’ sanction 
— the question is whether humanity can dispense 
with it in the future, and be guided hy merely 
rational motives without religions guarantee and 
enforcement. I’his question has both a practical 
and a theoretical side. The j)rRclit;al prohleni is 
whether the self-restraint and ellurt neccssar^^ to 
civilization can be maintained without the un- 
reason(ul element inluiient in the conc(‘j»tion of 
holiness and devolo]»ing its intrinsic value ihrough- 
out t)»e history of civilization. The theoretical prob- 
lem lies deeper : Has the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any inetaiihysical grounds, or is it 
based on an initial error, by whicli hiunanity lias 
been misled throughout its whole existence? 

9 . In order to apiuohend the chief kinds of holi- 
ness, we make the fulloAving divisions : 

(1) Original tabu may he continunus or inter- 
mittent. {a) Certain men, animals, things, and ac- 
tions are alwa 5 ^s charged with holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Such are shamans, priest- kings, and 
otlicLS. A chief in New Zealand was charged with 
holiness to such a degree that no one was allowed 
to touch him, even if he were in mortal danger. If 
he breathed on a lire, it could not be used for cook- 
ing. The vessels from whicli the Mikado used to eat 
were, as a rule, aiterwards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, his mouth and throat 
would swell. Sometimes an animal is tabu for a 
whole people, as the pig in Syria, and the cow in 
Tran and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a clan or a kindred. Words arc tabu, .such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, holy 
or dangerous animals. Occasionally we fimi a whole 
tabu language, which is learnt at initiation, and 
useil on special occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in fishing, in rea])ing, and in war. 
Objects and places belonging to the sacred rites, 
to gods, or to holy men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is wor- 
shipped in proportion as real worship is instituted 
anil the notion of divinity evolved. They may be 
worshipped even during life, but especially after 
death, when the general awe of ghosts enhance* 
the concejition of their niana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is detected only after his 
death, through actions attributed to his soul. Such 
a tindalo receives worship amongst the Melan- 
esians (Codrington, 12511’.); other dead people are 
forgotten. So also the Veddas in Ceylon are con- 
cerned to know wliether a <lead man’s sidrit is a 
yaku, i.e. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. (L and B. Z. 
Seligiiiaiin, The Veddas, Cambriuge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system of relics and the 
woisliip of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working power is utilized and duly revered. 

Certain <ia,ys are full of danger. Work, pleasure, 
and umioi takings which are carefully specified 
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mutt be omitted on these days. The institution 
of sacred or tabu days is kno^n to several * primi- 
tive * peoples in modern times, and was familiar to 
ancient peoples in ditlerent forms, the Egyp* 
tiana, the Babylonians, and the Homans {dies ne- 
fasti). Such was probably the origin of the Sabbath 
(o.e.) in the OT. The genius of Mosaism gave to 
tne tabu -day a new positive character of rest after 
work (otherwise R. Kittel, Gesch,des Volkes Israels!^ j 
i. [Leipzig, 1912] 623) ; but in later Judaism the 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
oharacter (cf. J. Helm, Siebenznhl und Sabbat bet 
den Babyloniem und im Alien Testament^ Leipzig, 
1907 ; H. Webster, Best Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To liim time is, or rather times are, real and con- 
crete. Some days and occasions contrast as extra- 
ordinary or tabu with the ordinary days. Such 
holy times, e,g, festivals and dangerous days, mark 
epochs in the general flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the primitive 
apprehension of time originates in the conception 
oi the holy. In a similar way tabu places awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

^ {b) After death and on special occasions during 
life every one is tabu. The sexual life is accom- 
panied by strange entrancing feelings and uncanny 
phenomena. In hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man experiences the mysterious power, 
and must submit himself to restrictions and ob- 
servances that are not required in his everyday life, 
but which are often identical with what shamans, 
priests, and kings are bound to oKserve always. 
We often encounter the notion tliat women dying 
in child-bed, fishermen drowned, or hunters killed 
during the performance of their perilous work, and 
warriors slain in battle (the r<(lr of the Norse Val- 
hall) obtain a better lot after death than other 
mortals. If two realms of the dead are recognized, 
these men and women come to the place reserved 
for ‘better people,’ i.e. for the maaa - endowed, 
hence mighty and rich and noble in life, whereas 
the common man retains his dull and inferior con- 
dition also after death. Tt is tempting to adopt 
the explanation of this which attributes a higher 
moral value to the chief female and male vocations 
in life. But the reason, no doubt, lies in the holi- 
ness, or mana. The mysterious power that con- 
fers good fortune and superiority works also after 
death. Some men possess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
certain other occasions. 

(c) Some tabus affect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and son-in-law are 
tabu to each other, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. E. Crawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, passim). A man may not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan indifferently. In Australia the totem 
(see Totemirm) as a rule is tabu to the members 
of its clan ; in North America this is not so. 

(2) Artificial holiness is acquired through ascetic 
exertions, such as fasting, abstinence from sexual 
life, mortifications, etc. (see Asceticism). The 
ascetic irdmyati, ‘exerts himself.’ Indian litera- 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powere acquired by devoted ascetics, making them 
superior to the gods and arousing their admiring 
envy. Such a state of artificial holiness is desig- 
nated in several religions and languages as ‘heat’ 
(Skr. tapas). At Saa in Malania in Melanesia, 
men and objects who have mana in themselves 
are said tube ‘hot’ {saka\ Codrington, 191). In 
the Ewe language (D. Westermann, Wbrterbuch 
der Ewe-Sprache) the magic power is tiho, 

‘ heat.’ 


(3) Holiness and impurity are contagious, as we 
have already seen {e.g. Ex 19^^ Nu IB*", Ezk 44“ 
46“*-, Ha 2“). Therefore every one in whose house 
a death has taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit himself to special observ- 
ances before returning to ordinary life. In the 
A vesta, e,g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deceased, and it is stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
penetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holiness, a holy man or a body of men has the 
power of imposing tabu. This has been largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur- 
poses, in order to augment their property and 
influence (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 95 ff.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a piece of ground where 
soloi (tabu -marks) have been put. Holiness 
throughout its history has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. The ruling class in 
Polynesia, the areoi, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. In Madagasci^, 
European settlers have complained of the aaminis- 
trative use of fady in order to prevent improve- 
ments. But it must be added tnat the tabu has 
also often been deliberately applied in cases where 
the public interest required a prohibition. The 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle even as 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the stock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. Gluttony during 
the great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, coco-nuts, and other food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
the difference between natural or acquired holiness 
and imposed holiness. On the Banks Islands the 
former is called rongo, the latter tapu or tanibu. 
In the New Hebrides the former is called sapuga, 
the latter gogona^ etc. 

10. A more important division of holiness is 
recognized in some primitive languages, which have 
special names for the good and for the bad varieties 
of holiness. Thus, in addition to ordinarj^ magical 
processes, the Central Australian Arunta(Streliiow, 
A rnnda) have a bad, noxious ‘ povrer' nrungquiltha, 
which is used to injure enemies. Tregear speaks of 
‘ unclean tabu.’ Amongst the Huron Indians the 
orenda gradually fell into disuse, giving place to 
the otkon, the bad species of mystery or ^lower. 
Besides the ‘ evil eye ’ there is the wholesome influ- 
ence of the ‘good ^e’ — e.g, the Iranian saq-did 
{ERE iv. 503; cf. S Seligmann, Der bdse iilick, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con- 
founded with the differentiation of tabu into holi- 
ness and impurity. 

XI. Holy and unclean.-— In primitive religion one 
cannot tell whether tabu is noly or unclean. It 
simply means, ‘Thou shaft not’— interdiction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either holy 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize this 
difl'erence. The original meaning of tabu as in- 
cluding both survives in language. The Latin saesr 
(French saert) means ‘holy’ as well as ‘cursed.’ 
‘ Holy ’ and ‘ impure ’ are combined in the Greek rh 
iyos, which is then differentiated etymologically ; 
Aytos means ‘ holy,’ ‘ initiated ’ (in a secondary sense 
also ‘ pure,’ ‘ clean,’ ‘ immaculate.’ ‘permitted *) ; 
irayijf means ‘accursed,’ ‘guilty.’ The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutarch, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jews abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 65* 66** ” seem to imply the holiness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness). In Crete, pigs 
were holy, according to A thena»tt8(ix. 18 [p. 375 f.]), 
and must not be eaton. To both Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great teimile at Hiera- 
polls. According to Lucian, de Dea Syria, 54, pigs 
were not sacrificed or eaten, the swine was de- 
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tented by the Syriann, but * nonrie believed that . . . 
they are not accursed {4vay^a$), but holy {lpo6t).* 
Anion" the Minas, sontli east of Ajmer, the boar 
was holy. They identified this belief with the 
abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 
beast, and half adopted Islaniism, but called the 
boar ‘father Adam.* Then Siva -worshipping 
Brfthm^s taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, and worship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. C. Lyall, in Great Eel^gions of ilu. World, 
London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f ). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal- | 
mudlc pronouncement that the Holy Scriptures 
defile tiie hands (see below, * Semitic * section, 
p. 759*), whereas the Gospels, the books of the 
Minim (heretics), and the books of later authors do 
not (Tos. Jadaim, ii, 13), In the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistic differentiation of holiness 
from impurity, there are still some cases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity : Lv 19“, cf. Dt 22®‘*> : 
Lv 19®*- (cf. 17^). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings appear rather as something evil and male- 
ficent through the mysterious dread that they 
inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
call the whole sacral system of the natives * devil- 
devU.* In the Congo the first missionaries trans- 
lated ‘devil* by Nzambi (‘the great maker,* also 
‘ the one that causes death Now Nzambi is uni- 
versally used as the term tor ‘ God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
doubt whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
‘ supernatural ’ or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not ; 
but the distinction between good and bad in this 
‘ holiness * is far from being conscious ; it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher religion, in its ethical varie- 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difference be- 
tween good and bad in a way which sometimes comes 
very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion — that between holy and profane. 

It is not possible in every case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and witn sexual life becomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e,g, the animals, which were kept in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, i,e, holiness, of animals — a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the differentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for- 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 
the clean, both of which may be freely used. Ori- 
ginally * profane * (noa, %, jcoipAs, ^mein, ‘ common’) 
had not a bad meaning at all. The old correlation 
finds its classical expression in Lv 10^®, Ezk 22** 
44®* : on the one side, holy and unclean ; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing in 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions — 

h oly unclean 
^ufane clean 

Three principal factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan- 
guage, morals, and other practical aims and de- 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringing together * common * 
and ‘ unclean * on the one hand, * clean * and * holy * 
on the other hand. The question is whether ‘ clean * 
or ‘holy* will become the chief word. Where 
practicid and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Avesta, ‘clean* eclipses ‘holy.* Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT, ‘ holy * 
keeps the foremost place. 

(a) The ‘common* becomes despised and baA 
lAnguage operates in tl^ direction— -that which is 
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much * used * becomes * use-worn. * Thus ‘ profane * 
has a tendency to approach towards * unclean. * This 
is seen in the evolution of the words for ‘profane.’ 
The verb ^Vn, ‘ to give out for use,’ assumes more 
and more the sense of * to profane,* * to unhallow,* 
and approaches the meaning ‘ to defile.* Even an 
author so deeply versed in sacred and clerical lan- 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies ‘profane’ 
with ‘defile* (43\ cf. v.*; 23»®, cf. v.»*), although, 
as a rule, ‘ to nrofane * is used in connexion with 
the holy, the Sabbath (20^»* 22** *• 23*®, of. 44** 

ctr* ), the Temple (7®® 23*® 28'® [of the sanctuaries of 
TyreJ, etc., but see 5" 9’ 23*®), the sacrifice (20®®), 
the holy things (22®®), God’s holy name (20*“^* 

39’, etc., but see 43’**) ; ‘defile** is mostly used of 
idolatry (5» 14" 20’* »® 36"** ; of. 20'®- '« *?>ci of the 
Sabbath, and 20*® of the holy name, etc. ), or of the 
dead (4'**- 39'"^ 43’**, etc.). Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being opposed to each other, 
‘profane* and ‘unclean* tecome either occasion- 
ally identical or related as indicating a wider circle 

of objects and a narrower circle within it {e,g, Lv 
_ , . . ^ 


fill. M igw 208 21*, Ezk 23*®). Something ol the 
same evolution may be traced in kow6s, which in 
LXX and the NT aca uires the sense of ‘ unclean * 
or ‘ forbidden * (see oelow, ‘ Greek * section) ; in 
gemein in the secondary meaning of ‘ vile,* ‘ mean’ ; 
and in ‘ common * in a bad sense. The sacred fruit 
in Paradise was ‘profaned first by the Seinpent, 
Iw him first made common and unhallowed * {Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 930). But the adjective still retains 
its indifferent sense in modem Judaism. At the 
same time, ‘unclean* is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,* which comes {e,g, Lv 6", cf. v.'*) to be 
considered as a stronger variety of pure, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

(5) In this evolution, morals play a part. Morally, 
*ja\iTe * cannot be separated from ‘ holy * (Is 1'®) 
This is true of every language, because in ethics 
the ‘holy* cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is commanded (see below, § 14). Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw 'holy* and 
‘clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ' unclean,* as we shall see in the next 
paragraph. Their correlation approaches the form : 

- jiSte But this process cannot be corn- 

profane unclean 

pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in- 
dwelling power, or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. ^ ‘ Holy * must lose most of its tabu- 
character, t.e. its awe-inspiring mystery ; and 
‘pure* or ‘clean* becomes the miief word in re- 
ligion instead of ‘holy.* All the dangerous ele- 
ment in religion is included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
‘pure’ or ‘clean’ expresses a stronger idea and 
receives a wider signification, as we shall see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent. All existence is divided into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical purposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualism is a 
conflict between clean and unclean. This contrast 
prevails over the religious diflerence between holy 
and common. In India the same process was nega- 
tively favoured by the dethroning of the gods in 
favour of the sacrifice, the sacrificers, the ascetics, 
and the teacher of salvation. The gods were only 
invisible beings, the priests visible deities (;Saf. 
Brahm, ii. 2. 2. 6f.), wno sustained the world and 
by w hose favour the gods resided in heaven {Inet, 
of Fifnu, xix. 20 ff.). The divine lost its sbrong 
tabu-character, and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness. In Semitic religions, and, to a cortaui 
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extent, in Roman heatheniAm, *holy,* instead of 
yielding place to 'clean,* liecaiiie the chief term, 
because tne awe and dread remained in or were 
mtroduced into the feeling towards the divine. 

(c) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God- 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (with its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality in the prophets from Moses onwards, 
'holy* was never displaced by 'clean* or iden- 
tified with it. The moral feeling contributed to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
8u|>ematural and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more in this direction. Here the 
divinity became ' holy* in an emphatic sense. Be- 
tween the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left of inditferent and permitted, t.e. 
'profane ’(or ‘common’) and * clean ^thinp, with a 
tendency in ' common * to decline to * unclean,’ and 

holy 

in ‘ clean ’ to rise towards * holy * : clean common 

unclean. 

But even in those passages in the OT where this 
process has advanced furthest, it never identifies 
‘holy* and ‘clean.’ ‘Holy’ is too mysterious, 
powerful, and divine ; God^ holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. Ezk 36**), implies danger ; there is nothing so 
much to be feared as the divine. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tabu has been banished to 
the unclean. The being not to be treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, Jahweh (Ex 19, Is 6*, 
Jer 2*, Ezk 20^^ 38^*®-, and pctssim). Tabu-holiness 
h^ made its most important contribution to the 
history of religion by finding room for the awe- 
inspinng, supernatural, and yet active character 
of God characteristic of Mosaism. A reciprocal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and by 
the Mosaic-prophetic conception of God. 

X2. Pure. — In the Avesta, as well as to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tobu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unclean. The 
tabu ‘holy’ has lost its inherent superhuman 
awfulness and power. There is no instance of a 
man being visited with immediate destruction, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too close contact with the holy-tabu. 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per- 
sonal holiness (Skr. fitavan^ Avest. aSavan) do not 
suggest any tabu or supematuralness. ‘Pure,’ 
not ‘ holy,* nas become the characteristic word of 
religion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian missionaries are at a loss to 
express ‘holy* in its proper sense. The Skr. 
word kaddha, parUuddha (and its later forms), 
^ure,* ‘clean,* as a translation of ‘holy* in ‘Holy 
(Jhost,* the threefold ‘ Holy, holy, holy ^( Is 6* etc.), 
transfers the idea from the sphere of Biblical to 
that of Indian religion. The same term, ‘pure,’ 
is used in India for ‘ saint,* e.o. in the names St. 
Ib^tthew and St. PauL Man nas more to say, the 
divine-tabu less. We may compare the Talmudic 
‘ Holy Scriptures defile the hands * with the anxiety 
of Farsi mohtds lest the glance of an infidel should 
defile their holy Scriptures. The holy-clean must 
be pro^ted rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulness of Jahweh has no analogy 
in the Avesta, where everything was divided be- 
tween the Go^ One and the Evil Terrible One. 
Even Br&hmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tabu than Avestism. To both, cattle are tabu- 
*•«* they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
af^ ^oath, and thus may not be eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the dead, cow (which is often given 
? work). Among both peoples the cow 


*8crAtch{ng the tmck of % oow dMtroys all vuilt, and xiving 
her to eat procures exaltation in heaven. In the urine of cowe 
dwelle the Qangee, prosperity dwells in the duet (rielng from 
their couch), good fortune in cow-dung, and virtue in ealuUng 
them ’ ^ Fifon, xxiU. SO I. {SBE vii. 106 f.]). 

But the holy bulls and cows (of Siva, a secondary 
connexion), feeding in the temple - precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allowed 
to do as they please, are unknown to the Pars! 
system. This irrational residue of the tabu-holi- 
ness has its counterpart in the Avesta, in an en- 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apprehended 
as danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its uudifierentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, as we 
have seen, s.^., in the OT, ‘ holy.* But it can also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly clean->not clean in the sense of 
allowed (noa, hdl), but clean in an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of holy-clean 
in tlie Vendlddd^ our second mam witness (besides 
the OT) to the evolution of tabu. We have already 
mentioned the twofold cause : the strict theological 
divisi(»n of all existence into the Good (clean) and 
the Evil (unclean), and the practical aims— care of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life — which in- 
spired the prophet of this religion. Almost the 
only instance of anything like original tabu -holi- 
ness is furnished by the htioyna (o.n.), which, when 
prepared, i,t. fully sanctified and powerful, cannot 
oe defiled by a corpse ( Vend. vi. 43). Here the 
difierence comes out between the clean, which 
must be guarded against pollution, and the mana- 
charged holy, which is afiected by nothing. 

Beings and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cleanness, but devoid of the awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the cow {Ys. xlviii. 6; Vend. iii. 
2ff.), the dog extolled above man {Vend. xiii. ; cf. 
iv. 40, vi, 1, XV, 46, etc.), the hedgehog, the otter 
( Vend, xiv.), and in a lesser degree other animals 
(Vend. xvii. 9, xviii. 1511.); (2) the elements: the 
earth, fire, water, the purity-holiness of which 
explains the exposure of corpses to be eaten by 
animals, a practice which involved a special im- 
purity to toe Greek mind (Soph. Antiff. 1017); 
(3) plants; (4) the objects belonging to the holy 
service: the barsom (g.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu- 
tion. At the same time they possess an intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, but less 
effective than that of the /laonia. The urine of 
the cow is used, as in India, as a means of puri- 
fication ( Vend. xix. 21 ff.). If a cow has eaten of a 
corpse, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vii. 76 f. ), whereas a man in the same case must be 
put to death without any possibility of purification 
(vii. 23 f.). As to the dog, the punfying look, the 
$ag-dtd (see Death [Farsi]}, seems also to be an 
attribute of the corpse-devouring birds ( Vend. vii. 
29 ff., viii. 16 ff. ). Sometimes the eating (viii. 99 ff. ), 
sometimes the look {ib. 16), appears to be the means 
by which these animals lessen the impurity of 
corpses. Since all animals belong either to Anura 
Ma^a or to Ahra Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the fight against the devils ; all the 
animius of Ahura Mazda are clean ; but we can 
still trace something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The same clean power resides in the ele- 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
with earth to be cleansed (Vend. vii. 16). The 
cleansing capacity of fire is universaL A corpse 
that has been exposed to the light of the sun 
during one year can work no more harm (vii. 
461. ; cf. V. 13). Water is used against uncleanness 
everywhere. It has the power of purifying itself 
when it has rained on a dead body (v. 19). to 
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India, purification is effected by water, earth, 
air, sun, etc. {Inst, of Vimu, xxii. 88, 91). There 
also earth has a special cleansing power (Manu^ v. 
136). Hot water mixed with sulphur and gold* 
dust has the power of revealing guilt {Vend. iv. 
46, 64), and so nas the well-known ordeal by melted 
me^. The tests by water and by tire occupy 
an important place among the ordeals prescribed 
by Indian law (‘ Quotations from Narad a,’ vi. [SBE 
xxxiii. 247 ff.]). The holy foriunla, which puiihes 
with water and fire ( Vend. viii. 72, > ii. 2), is neces- 
sary a^inst destruction {Vend. xix. 8f. ; cf. xviii. 
8f.). The position and practical character of the 
clean-holy in the Avesta are seen perhaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of things and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa 
sionally found in the agricultural Indian lay 
society : 

* Among all model of purification, purity in (the acquisition 
of) wealth is declared to oe the best ; for he is put a who gains 
wealth with clean hands, not he who purifies himself with earth 
and water ’ (Laws of J/anu, v. 106 [6 ’BjB xxv. 187]). ‘ Of all pure 
things, pure food is pronounce<l the most excellent.’ The 
learned is also purified by forgiveness of injuries, by liberality, 
etc. (Itist. of Ftfpu, xxii. 8fif. ; Manu^ v. 107). But austerities, 
the renouncing of the world {Inst, of Ftfpu, xxii. 91), and 
abstinence (Manu, ▼. 169) belong to a higher state of purity 
and religion. 

In the Avesta the point of view is more consci- 
ously conceived and more consistently carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii. 2, iv. 47), the cultivating of corn, grass, fruit- 
trees, irrigating and draining {Vend. lii. 4, 23 fi*., 
30 ff.), good appetite (iii. 33, iv. 48), the giving of 
food (xiv. 17) and other gifts (iii. 34 f.), the filling 
up of the burrows of Anra Mainyu’s animals 
(hi. 22), the building of bridges (xiv. 16), etc., are 
co-ordinated as purifying means with, e.g.y the holy 
power of the cow and the dog. Likewise the un- 
clean is assimilated to acts injurious to industry 
and culture. 

There is a stock of tabus common to Brahmanism 
and Avestism (see, e.g.f the Laws of Manu, v., and 
the Institutes of Vifnu, xxii. ff. ) ; but the differ- 
ence becomes obvious (a) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Avestan purity which, of 
coarse, is not carried out, but permits many barbar- 
ous tabu-rites, e.g. at child-birth, to remain ; (6) 
in the high appreciation of purity, cleansing, yaozh- 
daot which is considered already in the GdtJhos {Ys. 
xlviii. 6) as the greatest thing next to birth ( Vend, 
y. 21, X. 18) ; the law of purity is the foremost word 
(v. 24ff.) ; the devils tremble before the man that 
smells of purity after death (xix. 33) ; and (c) in 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean. 
Something of the same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character of the tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (Ex 20'®, Dt 6“*'®) and the delight (Neh 
8®*’^* ) of the Sabbath. 

Exceptions to tabu>rulea are due, in most 
cases, to practical considerations. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by tahu-holy ( Hag 2'®) or tabu-unclean (Lv 
ll"ff*, but see Hag 2^*). According to Vend, v. 3 f., 
a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile the 
tree on which it perches; v. 6f., infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri- 
gated field ; viii. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii. 71, a woman may drink pure water although 
she has brought forth a still-bom child. The motive 
is assigned in Vend. v. 4 : otherwise the whole of 
the created world would become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year {Vend. viL 
76 f.), we cannot decide whether this is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni- 
versal rule that the corpse of a clean animal does 
not defile (of. Lv 5* 11"). According to Indian 


law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sale 
in a shop, food given to a Br&hman (if not by 
a Sfidra), or food obtained by begging, which a 
student holds in his hand, the mouth of a woman 
in the process of kissing, a bird in pecking fruit, a 
dog when catching a deer, and flesh of animals killed 
by a dog, etc., are alw^ays pure notwithstanding 
the logic of tabu-infection (Amnw, v. 129 11*., Imt. of 
VisnUt xxii. 48 If.). Carpenters and other work- 
men are not to be hindered in their work by de- 
filement. To the group of practical exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is afilicted with a 
calamity, or in times of great public distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine {Inst, of Vi^u, xxii. 
51, 54 f.). In these instances the pedantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessities of life. Quite different are the excep- 
tions noted in the Avesta which are due to the 
logic of dualism. The corpse of the aiavan (holy, 
iuus man) is unclean, because his death means a 
efeat to life and holiness. On the other hand, 
the wicked becomes pure after death: his death 
is an advantage; the infection of a dead body 
diminishes with the holiness of the man daring his 
life until it disappears in the case of the ungodly 
( Vend. V. 35 fi*., xii. 1 If.). For that reason a dead 
dog is impure (vi. 1). On the contrary, there is the 
clerical exception in Br&hmanism of the priest 
Brahman being so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. l%e indwelling holy power overcomes 
impurity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impurity lasts ten days for a Br&h- 
man ; it lasts twelve for ^ K^atriya, fifteen for a 
Vaisya, and a month for a Sildra {Manu, v. 83). On 
several occasions the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of impurity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engaged in the dis- 
charge of their duties ; on devotees performing a 
vow; or on a man engaged in a sacrificial cere- 
mony {ManUf V. 94; Inst, of Fi^nu, xxii. 48 ff.). 
When the ceremonies connected with the Installa- 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, impurity is powerless— it cannot arise 
{Inst, of Vi^nu, xxii. 53). The explanation of the 
fact that no impurity attaches to the king — viz, 
because he incarnates the eight guardian-deities of 
the world, who cause and remove purity and im- 
purity of mortals {Manu^ v. 96 f.)— is evidently of a 
secondary character ; the real reason is found in his 
own power of holiness or in the claims of practical 
life. 

14. Holiness and morals. — In the tabu-inter- 
dicts, what we call moral rules and ritual or 
* superstitious * commandments are intermingled 
witaout any attempt at differentiation. In the 
Congo the laws bdonging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such prescriptions as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not to 
stand upright when stirring the contents of a pot, 
not to whistle in the twilight, not to drink palm- 
wine without having a cap on the head (£. Nor- 
denskifild, pp. 123, 146). Amoimst the rules pre- 
scribed for a snatalca^ a young Br&hman who nas 
just completed his studentship, are, e.g.^ not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of his joined hands, not to step over a rope to 
which a calf is tied, always to speak the truth, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any being, to restrain his 
senses, etc. {Gautama, ix. {SBE iL 218 ff.]; cf. 
Apetstamha, i. 11. 30 [SBE ii. 92 ff.). In ch. 125 of 
the Egyp. Book of the Dead the departed protests 
his purity : * I have not oppressed the feeole one 
... 1 have not degraded anybody ... I have not 
let any one hanger ... 1 am not a murderer . . . 
not an adulterer . . The ritual of the Great 
Purification, 0~harai^ in Shinto ceremonial, counts 
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among 'heavenly sins’: to destroy the divisions 
between the rice-fields, to put sticlcs in the rice- 
fields, to flay living animals backwards ; and among 
* earthly sins ’ : leorosy, incest, snake-bite, killing 
the cattle of anotner, sorcery (H. Weipert, ‘Das 
Shintogebet der grossen Keinigung,* in MitteU, 
der deutschen Ge». fur Natur- una Volkerkunde 
Ostcuiens^ 1901, Suppl. ; E. Satow and K. Florenz, 
‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,* in TASJ vii. ix. 
xxvii. 1). Similarly, the Law of Holiness in Lv 19 
includes fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, as well as prohibitions 
against eating anythmg with the blood or round- 
ing the corners of the head. 

The tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 
primitive and barbarous culture. In higher civil- 
ization a process of reduction takes place. At the 
same time the idea of obligation is deepened. The 
separation of ethics from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moral appreciation of holy and un- 
clean, represented in Greece and Rome by thinkers 
and poets from Heraclitus (fr^. 5, in H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker*^ Berlin, 1912, i. 78), 
e.g. Diogenes of Sinope (cleansing water cannot 
take away a moral fault any more than a gram* 
maticaJ launder; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Hades than Epaminondas? [Diog. 
Laert. vi. 2. 42] ; Cicero, de Leg, ii. 10. 24 ; ‘ animi 
labes nec diutumitate evanescere nec omnibus ullis 
elui potest, ’ etc. ). These protests probably referred 
to the cathartics of the Mysteries (^.e.) and of 
Orphiam (o.v.). Orphism started as a special, 
higher ‘ holiness,* Ayvela. Primitive tabu-rules on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
united into an ascetic and pedantic ‘orphic life,’ 
destined to secure a happy life after death. This 
was the theory of the great Pythagoras also, with 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposing the 
later punning Orphic charlatans, and in taking 
cleanness in a purely moral sense (= righteousness 
[Hep, 364]), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pythagorean cathartics 
(the soul must be cfelivered from the body even in 
this life through spiritual occupation, ‘ philosophy,’ 
and completely after death [Phcedo, 66 fl*.]), and 
the religious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and happiness in the life to come {Pfuedo, 
86 ff. ; a more positive appreciation of morals pre- 
vails in the Bep, and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and cleanness is urged in the 
OT by Amos and other prophets, and distinctly 
stated by Christ (Mk 7^®*^). The general principle 
of Lv 19, etc., ‘Ye shall be holy; for I the Lord 
your God am holy,* is repeated in 1 P 1“, but 
applied to moral behaviour {dvcurrpo<p‘^, v.*®), and 
tne quotation ‘ holy people * in 1 P 2® has no ritual 
meaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
people to be holy (see above, § i) receives a new 
and higher significance in this way, and can Ik* 
fulfilled without any limiting or clericalizin; • ! 
life. 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of purity. At the end of the 
Dhaymmpaan^ a set of verses explain what it means 
to 1)6 a true Brahman : 

* A man does not become « Br&hin»n by hie platted hair, bV 
hie family, or by birth ; in whom there is truth and righteooe- 
neee, be ie blessed, he is a Br&hman. What is the use of platted 
hair, O fool! what of the raiment of goat-skins? Within 
thee there is ravening, but the outside thou maksst dsan* 
(Dhammap. xxtI. SOSff. lSBBx.^pb. i. p. 91]). 

According to the Kaasapa ex- 

plained the sin of eating raw nesh {dfnagandha) in 
this way : 

* Destroying living beings, killing, eutting, binding, stealing, 
speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, worthless reading, 
intercouree with another*! wife, this is dmagandha^ but not the 
eating of flesh.' * Neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor 
nakedness, nor tonsure . . . purify a mortal who haa notooa- 

iSutta^Nip. U. 2. 4 (1411. U. 1. U (148], in 
5BJffx.»pt.U.p. i9ff.). 


In Buddhist polemics against Br&hmanism the 
question of purifications always played a part : if 
water could cleanse from sins, frogs and tortoises, 
water-snakes and dolphins, would get to heaven 
and be happy. The title of the P&li work, the 
Visuddhi-magga of Buddhagho^a, ‘The Way of 
Purity,* has nothing to do with ritualistic purifica- 
tions (H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translaiions^ 
Cambridge, Mass. 1900, passim ; M. Wintemitz, 
Gesch, der ind. Lit. n. i. [Leipzig, 1913], p. 164 ff.). 
The momentous step in the evolution of holiness 
and purity consists in this, that holiness becomes a 
personal quality of the deity and of man, instead of 
being a substance in things as well as in wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine- 
ment, as in Greece, Inuia, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethical will, as in Mosaism. The later process has 
had the greater importance for the internal history 
of religion. As to man, ‘holiness* retained its 
aspect of something supernatural and divine in the 
NT, notwithstanding its being moralized and per- 
sonalized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, hut is a divine influence. But the making 
holy of man by Gk)d obliges man to strive for per- 
fection. Holy means ' good,* * perfect * in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion implies ethics. It is 
used of God (Jn 17^^), His name (Lk 1^), the city 
(Mt 4®), and temple (1 Co 3”) connected with His 
service ; of Christ (Mk !•*) ; the angels (8®®) ; of 
the prophets (Lk P®), the men (Mt 27®*) and women 
(1 P 3®) of old ; of John the Baptist (Mk 6*®) ; and 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ro n, I Co 1®, 1 P 2»), hound, therefore, to purity 
in life (Eph 1®, 1 Co 6“). The language is ritual- 
istic (Ro 12‘ IP® [firstfruit, see above, § 7 (c)], Jn 
1(^ IP®) ; the sense is personal and moral, hut 
it is entirely kept under the sway of religious 
sacrednesB. 

15. In the Church • holy * never became a merely 
ethical word, hut chiefly suggests divine, super- 
natural power. The original meaning of sancirt 
and sanctus in the heathen Roman language re- 
calls tabu, ‘well defined,* ‘particularly marked,’ 
as far as sancitus, sanctus meant dejinitus, destin- 
atue, determinatue (G. Link, De vocis ‘ sanctus' usu 
pa^ano, Konigsberg, 1910, p. 9). It was used of 
things, places, and men, withdrawn from the com- 
mon ana ordinary (see below, ‘ Roman * section). In 
early Christianity all thefaithful were called ‘ saints,* 
because they haa been selectfid and separated by 
God from the worldly life and common humanity — 
which meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral obligation. But the word sanctua 
was used especially of the departed brethren and 
of the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as well es 
of pious commemoration. Later on, aanctus indi- 
cated the religious dignity of the religiosi, monks and 
priests. In the 5th and 6th centuries this honour- 
able title was usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word ‘ saint ^finally received the sense it 
has kept in the Roman Catholic Church — that of 
one wno receives and also deserves the general 
veneration of the religious community. The re- 
cognition of a dead believer as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he had had a festival of 
ms own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
been held in spe^ honour, etc. (R. Delehaye, 
‘ Sanctus,* in Analecta Bollandiarui, Brussels, 1909, 
xxviii. 145 ff. ; cf. Les Origines du culte des martyrs, 
do. 1912). When the Church became more scrupu- 
lous about the dignity of saint and began to sub- 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Roman 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attributed to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we encounter, In a higher sphere, the same 
test as is applied by primitive peoples — to learn 
whether the departed possesses the power of holi- 
ness or not (cf. above, § 9 ( 1 ) (a)), whether his bones, 
when touched, or his soul, when invoked in prayer, 
are capable of healing sick people, revealing guilt, 
and accomplishing other wonders. The chief ques- 
tion about holiness is not : Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection? but, in fidelity to the essence 
and tr^ition of religion. Was there something 
divine or supernatural about the man? (cf. P. 
Chauvin, Qu'esUce qu'un saint? Paiis, 1910). We 
may refer to the im^rtant r61e played in the process 
of canonization of Joan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius x. on 11 th April 
1909) by certain healing miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of last century. The underlying thought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
manifestation, not in cases of auto-sug^^estion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high personal 
ide^ism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine guidance and to vocation. Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, Holiness (NT and Christian). 

x 6 . Holiness has had its most notable histoiy in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has become the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or Islamic examples of piety, 
have often been struck by the relative absence of 
awe in Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term in a wide sense, to include Persia j cf. Wassi- 
Uetf-Conrady-Stube, Dit ErsiMisssung Chinas^ 
Leipzig, 1909, § 61) the unweakened sense of the 
* holy ” has accompanied religion all through its 
history and has gained strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi- 
cal practice and ‘superstitious* feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in the lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delicately 
organized minds, still draw their nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy. 

X7. The imperative and unconditioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T, Preuss, ‘ Der 
Ursprung der Religion und Kunst,* in Globus^ 
Ixxxvi. [1904] 321 ff., 355 ff:, 376 ff.), cannot be 
derived irom it. Nor has it originated in pre- 
cautions for the soul (§ 5 ), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (^ 6 and 7 ) or of hygiene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8 ) pves no explanation, only an 
appreciation. Ine time-honoured sociological 
theory recognizes the momentous importance of 
society to religion. But, as far as lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious apprehension of 
society seems to be artificial. In the higher cul- 
ture, holiness and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According to the history 
of religion itself, the conception of the tabu results, 
as we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

LnnaATURK.— This is indicated In the article. See also T. 
Wachter, Beinheitsvarschriften im griech. Kult^ Giessen, 1910; 
B Fehrle, Die ktUtuohs Kettschheit im AUertum^ do. 1910. 

Nathan ScJderblom. 

HOLINESS (Greek). — In its ordinary use 
‘ holiness * is a word both of religious and of high 
ethical significance. But, while it is always a 
religious word, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thus, in primitive religion, holiness is 
often conceived as physical, though doubtless with 
an implicit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essentially physical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divme, or, on the negative side. 


it is freedom from bad spirits, which are conceived 
as physical, and against which physical t>recautions 
are taken (W. R. «iiiith, Jiel. London, 1894, 

p. 161 ; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Htudy of Gr. 
Mel.^f Cambridge, 1908, pp. 39, 106, etc.). Some- 
times, again, ‘holiness’ indicates what is merely 
formal, as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction upon 
human freedom to enter within it (W. R. Smith, 
118, 160). It would be easy to illustrate these non- 
ethical conceptions, as well as the tabu customs 
founded upon them (cf. Sfiderblom’s art. Holiness 
above), from the history of Greek, especially 
primitive Greek, religion. But in the present 
article we shall deal only with the higher concep- 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on t& one hand, 
the moral perfection 01 God, and, on the other, 
human goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought? 

I. Greek national religion. — From at least as 
early as the Homeric age two contrasted types of 
worship prevailed in Greece. The one was directed 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy chthonian, or under-world, powers (cf. W. 
M. Ramsay, in Rt>B v. 143). The latter is usually 
regarded as the earlier of the two, and, though it 
never became a part of the national religion, was 
preserved in local cults throughout the historic 
period (cf. Harrison, p. 11 , and passim \ L. R. 
Farnell, CGS, Oxford, 1896-1909). In spite of 
serious defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as we shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is with 
the religion which centred in the Olympian gods 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer and Hesiod, 
these became the objects of national, or pan-Hellenic, 
as distinct from merely local, worship. 

For our present purpose we may consider this 
national religion, first in its popular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

( 1 ) Popular religion . — The Greek religion was 
one of easy trust in the gods, of simple and serene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the blessings 
of the gods by the payment of traditional ob- 
servance. Such a religion was prone to become 
‘ the art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a species of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hist, of Uel., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and this is in fact the account 
given by Socrates in the Euthyphro (Plato, Euth. 
14 E) of the current conception of holiness (oaridnis), 
Plato may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of Hellas, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrifices 
must often have expressed real gratitude. But it 
is certainly true that the idea of moral purity, as 
a matter vitally afiecting man’s relations to the 
gods, was foreign to the spirit of Greek religion. 
That spirit was essentially one with the spirit of 
Greek art, which derived its inspiration not from the 
supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek gods were but magnified men, superior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strength, beauty, and immortality, but not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
BO, the average Greek did not trouble about his 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
the inward relation of the soul to God is every- 
thing ; to the average Greek, one may say broadly, 
it was nothing ’ (Dickinson, The GrecK View of Life, 
London, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethics no les» than 
Greek religion was dominated by the artistic spirit. 
And hence human goodness meant to the Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, but an inward 
harmony. * The good man was the man who was 
beautiful— beautiful in Soul* {ib. 134). 

( 2 ) Literary ideals . — Here we shall consider 
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chiefly the moral aimect in which the gode are 
presented to us in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Hesiod, from whom popular relimon drew its 
chief inspiration, we can hardly be saui to find any 
idea of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often presents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
habitually regard them as the champions of Justice, 
whom the latter even describes os the daughter of 
Zeus {Opp, 264). Yet their conduct, as reflected 
in the myths, is often an outrage upon morality. 
And the reason is that moral perfection was not 
felt or seen to be an essential part of the divine 
imture. ‘Never,* says Nkgelsl^ch, speaking of 
jSomer, *is an epithet applied to the Godhead, 
indicating a consciousness similar to that with 
which the Bible speaks of the holiness of the true 
God’ {Hoiner. Thevlogie^t Nureml)erg, 1861, p. 31). 
But as time ^oes on we meet with deeper concep- 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is polytheism 
gradually purged of its grosser elements, not only 
18 there an approach to monotheism in the more 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (J, 
Adam, Etlig. Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908, 
p. 83 ; J. P. MahaflV, Social Life in Greece, JLondon, 
1875, p.^ M), but Zeus is himself regarded in a 
more spiritual aspect. This is particularly true of 
ASschylus and^ Sophocles. In Ablschylus ‘ we find 
an ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 
parallel to that of Hebrew prophecy * (L, Campbell, 
Eelig. in Gr. LiU, London, 1898, p. 380). Sophocles, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Cnristian 
standpoint in the more gracious aspect under which 
he views the divine justice. ‘Zeus is no longer 
solely the awful <IiHi)enser of doom, but “he hath 
Mercy for the partner of his throne *' * (A. M. Adam, 
in Early Ideals of Righteousness, Edinburgh, 1910 ; 
Soph. (Ed. Col, 1298 ; cf. Phil. 196), The idea of 
divine purity, however, was especially associated 
with Apollo (L. R. Farnell, in HDB v. 146). And 
the growing conception of the divine nature is 
measured by the purity which Apollo demanded of 
his worshippers. At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could be attained by 
ritual ; later it W€W viewed as inward, and as 
extending to all the relations of life {ib. 146, 147 ; 
E.E.G., Makers of Hellas, p. 335 ff. ; cf. esp. the 
story of Glaucus, in Herod, vi. 86). 

2* Mvsti<^ conceptions of holiness.— From the 
ideas of holiness proper to the national religion we 
pass to others, different in kind, and likewise more 

S rofound, which flourished during the period of its 
ecadence. Before considering them, however, in 
^tail, we have to ask how the phase of thought 
from which they sprang entered as a powerful, 
though not, as we ^all see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. B.c. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Mmor were profoundly stirred by a new spirit of 
religious mysticism, which probably came to them 
from the Semitic peoples (cf. W. R. Smith, 358), 
and also by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
Thew influences were widely diffused by various 
teachers, and by the end of the 5th cent, had 
revolutionized the religious thought of Greece. It 
was, says Campbell, ‘one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which mark a wide-spreac 
access of soiritual tt^ i27). Greek philo- 


access of spiritual vitality* (p. vnwii pc 

Sophy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful minds. And side by side with 
the intellectual awakening there was a ‘ deepening 
tense of guilt requiring atonement, of iJollution 
crying for purgation * (»6. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical rites, including a sacramental 
meah which was regarded as an act of union with 
^ describe it 

here, was the character of the Orphic movement. 


which powerfully affected Greek religious life from 
the 6th cent, onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence — mcluaing its chief 
mystery, the sacramental feast — yet Orphisro 
appealed to a religious instinct alre^y potent in 
the old chthonian religion, previously mentioned, 
namely, to its profound sense of evil, seen in the 
conception of the Erinyes {q.v. ; cf. Harrison, 6, 
29, 213), and in rites of purification {ih, 24-29, 
162). It should be added that philosophy and 
mysticism were to a large extent but two aspects 
of a single movement. Orphism had its speculative 
side, while philosophers like Pythagoras and, at a 
later time, Plato were steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the mowing spirituality of 
the national religion (cf. HDB v. 147), but they 
were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness which were 
essentially mystical, though they were to some 
extent reflected in Greek pliilosophy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con- 
cerned with the human aspect of holiness. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stress 
on the goodness of God. Thus we find in Plato 
{Rep. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre- 
scribed for teachers of the young is to represent 
God as He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God is good. But there 
is nothing in such teaching that might not have 
been applied to the Zeus of the national relimon. 
It \B true also that a deepened conception of the 
divine nature is involved in Orphism ; but as this, 
like all mystical religion, is primarily concerned 
with inner experience, we shall discuss it rather in 
connexion with the human aspect of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to God. — Humanly re- 
garded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
involves a relation to God. But the relation, and 
with it the rntance of the idea of holiness, varies. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like- 
ness to God. The conception became prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
PythagorM owed it to the influence of the mys- 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential kin- 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 

I cardinal doctrine of Orphism. * The Pythagorean 
I ethical doctrine . . . has a thoroughly reUmous 
character ; to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle* (Zeller, Pre-Socratic Phil., 
London, 1881, i. 491 ; cf. also E.E.G., 335, W. H. S. 
Jones, Greek Morality in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1906, p. 7, and authorities cited by these 
two writers). The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by Socrates, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose * conception of the 
ethical end . . . is “ assimilation to G^ **—6/40/(0^11 
Tip (J. Adam, 401 ; cf. also p. 18, and Jones, 
155 ; for Plato, cf. Theeet. 176 B, Laws, 716 C, Tim. 
29-^). We cannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, that man should live according to 
Nature — which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. 

(2) Holiness as communion with God. — But, 
again, the relation to God implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union with his 
god which the Orphic regarded as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in q^uestion 
was Dionysos Zagreus, who was mm agmn after 
his dismemberment by the Titans. And it is 
simiificant that Dionysos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in his character as a wine-god — 
an aspect foreign to Oridiisiii — belonged esseuually, 
as he does in this his Orphic aspect, to the class oi 
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ehthonmn powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliverance from 
evil, but his conception of evil was more ethical, 
^d, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant nnion 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
sense is 6ai,6rris, The words ILyw and Up6t also 
refer to holiness, the holiness that comes of conse- 
cration — in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of chiifly 
in its negative aspect, as prohibitior or tabu ; it £b 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the blessing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On^ the other hand, dcrtot and dtridTift are words of 
positive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
freedom, which to the Orphic meant freedona from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
67 ff. , 605 f. ). * Consecration (6(ridTi7s), perfect purity 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orphic 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual * (ib, 478). 

We have been dealing with what ma. * be called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
especially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which is itself an aspect of good- 
ness. It is just here, however, that we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Orphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not perceive that holiness and love are 
really inseparable ideas. Accordingly, in actual 
religion he turned to Dionysos, in mystical dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things ; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (cf. Harrison, 
ch. xii.). But he is not a god of holiness ; he is a 
poetical as much as a religious conception. Yet 
the Orphic did unconsciously associate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

^ Orphic views had a deep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may lie given : 

(a) Euripides, — Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an exponent of Orphism. On the 
other hand, tiie Bacc/ue, whatever may be its 
central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

* No other ancient poem ahowa ao rapturouu a feelinv of the 
kinabip between man and nature. The verv hillaare '^thrilled 
with ecataav ** in sympathy with the frenzied votaries of the god 
(Baceh. 726). We feel that Dionyaue has become a power pul- 
sating throughout tiie whole of nature, both iuorf^anic and 
organic, making the universe Into a living, breathing whole; 
and we are stirred with a new sense of unifioation with the 
mystery that surrounds us ' (J. Adam, S17). 

Again, we have the ()rphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following : 

* Happy he, on the weary sea, 

Who bath ned the tempest and won the haven. 

Happy whoso hath risen, free, 

Above his striving ! ’ 

(BoMh, 901 fl., Murray's tr.X 

Finally, Holiness is personitied in the chorus 
beginning 'Ocrla irowa BeCju {Bacch. 370). It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orphic name, 
and J. E. Harrison refers to her as * Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she who is Right and Sanctity 
and Freedom and Purity all in one ’ {op. cit, p. 507). 
Nor is her aspect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of tne chorus : 

* Thou Immaculate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity ; 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying, 

Hearest thou this angry King f * 

That an idea of holiness as high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the Bacc/ue may be safely gathered 
from these citations. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that what we have before 
us 18 not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con- 
oeption of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
religions feeling in the Baecha^ here as elsewhere, 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, personified by 
the^ poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
significance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
realized, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(6) Plato, — But the Orphic view of holinem is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modifled, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato described the ethical end as 
assiuiilation to God. But he also taught that per- 
fection consists in coinmunion with or participation 
in the divine, of which, indeed, as J. Adam has 
pointed out (p, 436), * the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss’ (cf. Plato, Pami. 
132 D). It is in the Phesdo that the theory of 
participation in the divine nature {koivwvUi, 
etc.) is moat fully developed. In the Symposium^ 
on the other hand, Plato describes human perfec- 
tion under the imageiy of love. It is the soal’t 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the beatific vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, be observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Being, 

* the Good ’ (cf. esp. Rep. vi. 608 E, 609 B, witn 
Tim, 28 C), but only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real transcendented 
existence {Rep. v. 476 A ff., Tim, 67 D tt*. ; and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met, A 6, 987* 29- 
987^* 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love described in the 
Symposium is primarily an amor intellectucdia. 
But, on the otner hand, the Ideas * arc in very 
truth the Platonic equivalent of Gods’ (J. Adam, 
431); while to Plato true knowledge, that which 
grasps the real and abiding, and which is man’s 
highest good, is an act, jirimarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, ^et affecting alao every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advance on Orphism in 
that it is one and the same divine being whoso 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
asnires. 

In Orphism and in Platonic speculation we reach 
the highest Greek conception of holiness. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discuss its 
obvious limitations. It must suffice to say that 
the loftier Christian conception depends upon a 
nobler and more satisfying conception of God, as a 
supreme Father, who enters into direct personal 
relations with His children, and whose goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

Litbeatush.— T his is •ufflciently Indlostad in the artids. 

I. F. Burns. 

HOLINESS {NT and Christian).-!. Nsw 
Testament nocr/j/Nif.— The NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
prophets and psalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 

* Semitic ’ art. ). The background to Christian doc- 
trine, however, is still priestly and legalistic, and 
many instances of the ceremonial conception of holi- 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, are spoken of as *holy’ by virtue of 
their snecial association with God. Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is direoUy 
borrowed from ceremonial sources, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, patting away sin, 
and the like. But this ritual phraseology is now 
given an inward spiritual signincation, its former 
use having been sanctioned only ’ until a time of 
reformation * (He 9** Christians themselves 
must now be veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, sanctified for the offering of 

urely spiritual sacrifices (Ro 12^ 1 Co 8'*, 1 F 2*, 

Ti 2^^). Thus the emphasis in the conception of 
holiness becomes increasingly ethical, having ad- 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from the 
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negatira to the positive, from the merely cera- 
monial act to the moral and spiritual motive. 

An Intarwiting illustratioD of the paaelng of the word 
from its ceremonial to its ethicm use is seen in 1 Oo 7^^, 
where ths unbelieving husband is spoken of as being 'saneti* 
fled* In the believing wife. *Paul wishes to prove that the 
holinem of a Christian transmits itself forthwitn to those who 
are oloseljr allied to him ' (J. Weiss, Dsr srste Korintherbri^^^ 
Gottingen, 1010, p. 182 ; see also Bo Ills, 1 Ti 4S- >). Forastudy 
of ihs Greek terms used in the NT to designate holinem and 
kindred ideas, see HDBt t.e. 'Holiness* and *(tencUfloation*: 
for ths extension of the oonoeption of holiness to things and 
places, see artt. OoMSBOXATion and Holimbss (General and 
Primitive); and for a disoussiOD of ritual purifloation as a 
means of holinem, see L. B. Famell, Th§ Evolution of Religion^ 
London, 1005, pp. 162-102. 

Partly, perhaps, because of these ritual associa- 
tions, Jesus makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the pr<mhetic 
form of expression, * Be ye perfect, as your Father 
in heaven is perfect* (Mt 6^; cf. Dt 18**), to the 
more priestly formula, ' Be ye holy, for 1 am holy * 
(Lv lf«). 

Jesus avoided almost entirely the usual OT designation of 
God as the * Holy One ' of Israel, except in the phrase * Holy 
Spirit.’ 'The reason appears to be that Jesus regarded the 
LeviUcal "holinem ’’—which many of His countrymen thought 
to be real holiness — as negative and temporary. True " holi- 
nem" is to be applied to spiritual things, and is to be positive, 
not negative. It is to consist in imitating the Holy One, not in 
washings, nor in abstaining from meats, but in being, as He is, 
"psrfs^ **— that is, perfectly good in will and deed, benevolent 
and beneficent to ah* (£. A. Abbott, The Son of Man, Cam- 
bridge, 1810, p. 682 f. ; see also O. Q. lionteflora. The Synoptic 
GoepeU, London, 1900, U. 622-627). 

It is, then, in moral likeness to God that man’s 
perfection or holiness consists. The NT has no 
hesitation in applying the same term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us be * holy as he is 
holy.’ God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
Reality of the world, separate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, He is pledged by His 
own nature to secure a perfect and loving righteous- 
ness everywhere, even at the cost of redemption. 
Man is holy when he is brought by grace into that 
relationship to God by which the Divine righteous- 
ness may oe honoured and conserved. The pro- 
gressive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 
Biblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
OT teaching in this respect consists in His own 
unique conception and manifestation of God. God 
is the ‘Holy Father,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty children, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exercise. This combination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling glory. 
The holiness humbles us and forbids an unethiciu 
presuming on His kindness. The Fatherhood at- 
tracts us and forbids a despairing dread of His 
commandments. And the acknovriedging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal- 
lowing of His name in life and service, must ever 
be bound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

This ohsracteristio NT MSOoUtion of the holiness of God with 
the Divine Fatherhood recurs in an important jMuisage, Heb. 
127*10, where God is spoken of, in the language of the home, 
os a lather chastening His children 'that they may be par- 
takers of His holiness.* Here, too, we have a breaking away 
from the more native OT view of the Divine holiness. God 
disciplines us through suffering, that we may enter into that 
fllial relationship of obedient and trustful love (jpietae) in which 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of God’s holiness and 
its relation to holiness in man, see P&B», t.e. * Ueiligkeit Gottes 
im AT' ; Sauday-Headlam on Bo 1?, and Hort on 1 P Ii4. 

Man’s holiness thus consists in a perfect moral 
sonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His gracious purposes in history. 
Of such a perfect holiness Jesus Christ Himself is 
unique example. For this very puroose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the wwld, so that He was holy from the beginning 
» dn 10*®). To the same purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to ime end (Jn 17** 


18*^). Through an eternal Spirit He offered Him- 
self without blemish to Gk>d (He 9**). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instance to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father’s 
own holiness, through the pounng of the Spirit 
without measure upon Him, and His own perfect 
obedience to the Father’s will — a holiness mani- 
festing itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of perfect love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati- 
fication in the power of the Resurrection (Eo !**•). 
It is in keeping with ail this that Christ is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently * holy,* by 
the announcing angel (Lt 1*®), the disciples (Jn 
6**), and the believing Churoh (Ac 2*^, He 7**, 1 Jn 
2», Rev 3^). 

The supreme test and manifestation of this per- 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
secured, and satisfied the Divine holiness as well 
as perfected His own, on a world scale and at his- 
tory’s moral centre, in a supreme judgment upon 
ana victory over sin, through the sacrifice of an 
active and complete obedience. By this perfect 
purification of human guilt (He 1*) Christ both ful- 
filled and abolished the whole sacrificial system 
( 9^8 and became unto men ‘ sanctification * 

(1 Co 1*®), the objective ground or warrant of the 
believer’s new standing of holiness before God. 
Through the one oflering of His body on the cross 
He * perfected for ever them that are being sancti- 
fied* {hyLa^oyAvom)y i.e. He effected in principle the 
complete sanctification of His followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (He 10*^). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Christian, also guarantees it. * Both 
he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctified 
are all of one’ (He 2**). Being separated unto 
God in baptism, believers find themselves w'ashed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6**), and, entering into all the privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them- 
selves to be 'an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession* 
(1 F 2®, Dn 7^*). Such believers are already called 
'saints,* not because of their attainments, but be- 
cause of their new standing as regenerated or 
'sanctified in Christ Jesus’ (1 Co 1®), who is the 
encompassing sphere, as it were, in which the 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him as i.yuurie6tt they themselves are 
d 7 UM, earmarked, destined, ^d set apart from 
everything profane, as belonging to God and His 
kingdom, although as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Christ, or even carnal. 

It still reinains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personality shall 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every sphere of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1 P 1“). The Christian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justification involves 
deliverance from its power through sanctification. 
There is thus a^owth in holiness rather than 
into it ( I Ti 2^*). The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holiness, its contrast 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ro 6^***-, 1 Th 4®“’). 
Christians must consecrate body as well as spirit ; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
tei^ie, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ko 12^ 1 Co 
6*®**®). Stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-operating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 CS) 7*, Ja 4*, 1 P 1®, 1 Jn 8*). Yet the whole 
process is spoken of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
m our hearts (Ro 16**, 1 Co 12**, Eph 3®) in con- 
junction .with our faith (Ac RP Gai 3®). 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as coniple* 
mentary and inseparable (Eph Ph 

2 Th 2**). To the extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit sanctities. Nor is NT holiness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessiiess, an ascetic 
purity or abstention from known sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise of all 
goodness in the realm of daily life. As such, 
Christian holiness is necessarily a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio- 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is tiie per- 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ‘ saint,’ but speaks constantly 
of ‘the saints* or a ‘holy people.* The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love ; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy love 
in Christ is His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (1 Co Eph 4*«, Col 2i»). 

The final goal of the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
jwwer, and even presence, not of sin only but of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holj love (1 Jn 
1» 2^"* 3^'^). It is the teaching of John that this 
follows inevitably from the bmiever’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de- 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute but also 
to imparl righteousness, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine ‘ seed ’ of the Holy Spirit abides 
in the child of God, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christi.an need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im- 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
m the same breast. Whether John is here speak- 
ing of an actual attained experience (G. G. Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eterncdy London, 19U9, 
pp. 114, 253-269), or is merely atlirming the mural 
implications of an ideal faith (P. T. Forsyth, 
Christian Perfection^ London, 1910, pp. 1-49), is 
a matter of aispiite. Strictly speaking, only tlie 
eternal Son was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance has still to be made for occa- 
sional lapsing into transgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostUe circumstance (2^). Such sin, 
however, does not reign ^ as it does in the un re- 
generate. It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec- 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness but 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of tiie heart 
in the obedience and love of God through faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the deceitful- 
nesB of sin into hidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely exi)erierice and earthly limitations ; 
(6) derived from God’s grace in Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own ; (c) progressive, or cap- 
able of indefinite improvement; (d) alienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to perpetuity, but (c) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding in the love of Goa. It will also 
be characterized by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such earthly or relative perfec- 
tion, which consists in faith, is necessarily dill’erent 
from that full and final perfecting which crowns 
our faith, and which awaits the consummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ro 2 Co 3^®, Ph 1®, 

Col 1«*“ 1 Jn 3»). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro- 
positions the teaching of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the ‘ deepest of all 
the words that defy definition * ( Voltaire^, London, 
1878, p, 176). ~(1) Holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or seU-preserving element in perfect love — that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right- 
eousness, exerts a reaction of wrath or self-defence 
against all that would impair its purity and inten- 
sity. * It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, changeless, and invincible’ 
'P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London, 


1912, p. 211). — (2) Christian holiness results from 
the ini parting to man of God’s own holiness, as it 
is mediated though Christ in a new creation.— (8) 
In one aspect, it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us, the ellect of the Holy Spirit working in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us m good- 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God. — (4) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our own moral 
effort anu aspiration of faith — an effort engaging 
the entire personality, body as well as soul, in the 
life of righteousness and love. — (6) Such holiness 
implies the ^xisteiica of the Christian community, 
it"*, the necessary soil and atmosphere in which it 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline. — (7) Finally, while the NT dis- 
tinguishes holiness as something larger than moral- 
ity,* it yet know s of no divorce between holiness and 
virtue. ‘ Holiness is virtue rooted in tlie religious 
relation. . . . The distinction between holiness and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative ’ ( W. K. Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, p. 240). 

11. Historical DEVELOPMEHT^—^iiiio materials 
presented in the NT were very variously utilized 
in the history of the Church. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orbed Christian doc- 
trine was singled out and emphasized, and the con- 
ception of holiness changed with every changing 
view of the nature of the evil to be shunned and 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attained. 

1, Gnosticism introduced into the Christianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism and 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, which 
tended to substitute a metaphysical or semi-physical 
cosmology of redemption, with an allegorizing of 
history, for the NT f^ospel of the Incarnation. 
Evil was identified with matter, and salvation 
consisted in the exaltation of the soul from un- 
hallowed iminorsion in the material world of sense 
to its true spiritual home in the Divine pleroma, 
by means of ascetic purifications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a special gnosis granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spiritual Ciiristian, and 
superior to the historic pistis which sufficed for 
the onlinary believer, or merely psychic Chris- 
tian. Insight was elevated above laitli. The result 
was a kind of esoteric holiness, more theosophic and 
speculative than ethical and ^iritual. 

2. On the other hand, Montanism, or pro- 
phetic holiness, was a protest against the rapid 
‘ secularization ’ of the Church as it spread through 
the Koman Empire in the 2nd century. It sought, 
by a more ascetic discipline and the cultivation of 
the spirit of ecstatic ‘ prophecy* among the laity, to 
distinguish the congregation of the ‘ holy ’ not only 
from tiie world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex- 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montanism 
went beyond the NT conception of holiness in 
affirming a new dispensation of the Spirit. ‘ The 
Paraclete has revealed greater things through 
Montanus than Christ revealed through the Gos- 
pel’ (pseudo-Tertullian, 62).® Yet it was a serious 
attempt to realize the ideal of the * holy Church ’ 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must necessarily accompany established puriW of 
doctrine. Montanism was the first of many efforts 
made within Christianity to restrict the member- 
ship of the Church to those actually holy or spirit- 
ually elect. Negatively, it forced the Church 

1 *No holy person is not good, but not every good person is 
holy. The dUtinguishiiig feature of holiness would seem to 
reside in something which lies beyond goodness, or at any rate 
is an addition to it. . . . There lies a touch of excess in holiness. 
It is not a matter of rule and policy ... of more or less, but of 
nothing and all. Holiness needs fervour* (C. G. Montefiore, 
Truth in Religion, London, 1906, pp. 89, 96). ‘ For holiness is 
wanted a harmony of will, a perfect self-devotion, death to self 
and ai)eolute submission* (Amiers Journal, £ug. tr., Lmndon, 
: 1892, p. 207). 

I s Migne, PL U. 91. 
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^adaally to take ap the position, especially after 
the Novatian and Donatist controversies of the 3rd 
and 4th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the spiritual purity of all its mem- 
bers, but m the official and inalienable connexion 
of its orders with the Holy Spirit, the true doc- 
trine it teaches, the eminent saints it can produoe 
— in fact, in its possession of the means of all grace 
and holiness in the deposit of faith and in the 
sacraments. *The Church . . . was legitimised 
by the possession of the a|>ostolic tradition instead 
ot by the realising of that tradition in heart and 
life* (A. Harnaok, History of Dogma* , Eng. tr., 
London, 1894-99, ii. 83). 

3. The recognition thus openly given to higher 
and lower planes of sanctity within the Church 
led, first of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary social conditions, reflected in a theory of 
the ‘ Two Lives * (cf. C. Bigg, Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria, Oxford, 1886, p. 83 tf.; E. Hatch, 
Influence of Greek Ideas, London, 1890, p. 164 fif.), 
and finally to Monasticism as a fresh type of ascetic 
holiness. Early monasticism may be regarded as a 
continuation of the aims of Montanistic * Puritan- 
ism/ without its anti-ecclesiastical elements, and 
welcomed by the Church itself. Despairing of mak- 
ing the majority even of its own members holy, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxity 
by approving, side by aide with ordinary Christi- 
anity and in loose attachment even to the sacra- 
ments, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious persons, released from ordinary social 
obligations. Thus, whereas Jesus bade all His 
followers be ‘perfect,* and the NT Ayioi and WXetot 
were sanctified or mature Christians in the ordi- 
nary walks of life ; and whereas even Clement 
regarded the ideal ‘ Gnostic * as one who took his 
place in the daily round, * acting the drama of life 
which God has given him to [day* {Strom, vii. 11), 
monasticism confined ‘the religious’ to a profes- 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by iieeing from the world. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s spirit, monasticism cultivated a negative 
or retired type of holinesa It attached a unique 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from the world, with an exemplary practice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, but to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of artificially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, and ecclesiastical obedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sufferings and death of Christ 
rather than with His glorious risen life and quick- 
ening Spirit. Holiness was to be attained and 
peace won by refinements of mortification, a severe 
penitence, and the rigours of self -disciplinary etibrt, 
rather than by the free gift of God^s sanctifying 
Spirit acting on the soul tlirough faith. 

*The Ascetic theory has always rested in the contest between 
the human spirit and the flesh : too often forgetting: that the 
Divine Spirit is not merely the umpire and witness, but the 
Almighty Agent also in the destruction of sin * (W. B. Pope, 
Compendium 0 / ChriHian Theology^, London, 1880, ill. 68). 

There was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kept the light of re- 
ligion burning in dark ages, and rebuked all dilet- 
tante forms of holiness by the example of a heroic 
and thoroughgoing renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made asceticism an end in itself rather 
than a means, withdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, ilepressed and falsified the standard 
of holiness to be attained by the average man, 
and lext to itself the world which it should have 
leavened. The degree of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in dificrent countries and at 
different epoclis, often becoming, especially in the 


West, social and co-operative within the narrow 
circle of the monastery, as well as devoted to works 
of general utility. But still its holiness remained 
at heart a ‘ sublime individualism,’ in marked cou' 
trast to the ideals of the NT. 

4. A new conception emerged in Pelagianitm, 
which may perhaps be described as a Kind of 
natural holiness or Christian Stoicism. Pelagias 
claimed that, W means of the freedom of the will 
and the help afifurded by God’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect conformity to the will of 
God, who prescril^s nothing impossible. In so 
far as man is not capable of conforming to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual choice of evil by the free will. 

* Quaerendum est, utrumns debeat homo sine peooato ease. 
Prooul dublo debet. Si debet, potest ; si non potest, ergo neo 
debet ; et si non debet homo esse sine peccato, del>et ergo cum 
peccato esse ; et Jam (Miccatum non ent, si illud debere ooa> 
stiterii. Aut si hoc etiam dici abeurdum est, oonflteri neoesse 
est debere hominein sine peccato esse, et constat eum non aliud 
debere quam potest ' (Pelag. apud Aug. ds Per/. Just. 8). 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inherent capacity of man to achieve all the 
righteousness required of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socinianism and modem 
Naturalism. But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on sympathetic goodness rather than on 
the holiness that is mediatotl through faith, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, ami conflicts with 
the normal Christian consciousness of sin and grace. 
‘ Grace is needed to make a man into a saint, and 
if man doubt this he knows not what is a saint 
nor what is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng. tr., 
London, 1889, p. 296). 

5. This trtitli was brouj3;ht out by Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter dependence of the believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of Christian holiness, on tlie free, 
indispensable, supernatural, prevenient, and irre- 
sistible grace of Go<.l, Two other aspects of Chris- 
tian holiness received prominence in Augustine : 
(a) its personal, emotional aspect, as a cleaving to 
the I.K>rd God, the living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which appropriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at last to lifers blissful goal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, righteousness, mii- 
tion, and eternal rest ; and (6) its social aspect, as 
a grace mediated to us only by means of and within 
tlie Christian Church, which is the civitas dei, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sphere of 
salvation. Augustine may thus be said to have 
attached equal importance to the inward experience 
of grace and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta- 
tion ; but the emphasis which he laid on the moral 
effect of the infused love of God, as conditioning 
our holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi- 
ous standing through forgiveness and regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject which was not to receive a corrective 
until the Keformation. 

6 . Prom Augustine sprang the mediaeval concep- 
tion of sacramental holiness, which was develops 
in systematic detail W the schoolmen, and reacned 
its final form in the Catholicism of tlie Council of 
Trent. The characteristic features of this type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the sujiernatural grace of the sacraments, and the 
place assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is J esus Christ W e become members 
of His body, and share in the fruits of His In^- 
nation and Passion, when we receive the sanctify- 
ing grace of His Holy Spirit. This prevenient 
grace is a supernatural power or quality infused 
into the soul by means of the Divinely appointed 
sacraments or through prayer. It imparts the 
impulse towards righteousness and Goa, obliter- 
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ates sin both original and mortal,' and produces, 
on the condition of our co-operating trust, that 
inner sanctifif;ation or disposition of assenting 
faith and justifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inaugurates a state of super- 
natural sonshin or infused habit of holiness, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.* 

* By a justifying^ faith the fCatholic] Ohurch understands quali- 
tatively the theoretical faith in the truths of Revelation, and 
demands over and above this faith other acts of pfsparatior.for 
justification * : namely, fear, hope, charity, penance, and alms- 
giving {The Catholic Encyclopaedia, vi. [IfiOOj 701 f. ; of. CouncU 
0 / Trent, wL 7, 9). 

These good works, however, are themselves the 
fruit of co-ofierating grace,® which incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined synergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive justification, and to merit, 
ex condigno, or in strict justice, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the fruitio dei, and participation in 
the Divine nature, which are the rewards of holi- 
ness.* In Catholicism, justification is Aot simply 
a formal declaration of the forgiveness and re- 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith ; it is 
the actual result of the sacramental renewal of 
the inner man, by means ol the acquisition of 
a new qualitas Avithin the soul, as it is appro- 
priated through incorporation in the Holy 
Catholic Church. As such, justification is neces- 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrease or even loss, according to 
each man’s co-operating disposition to receive it,® 
the plain precepts of the gospel sufficing for ordi- 
nary Christians of the second order, while higher 
counsels of perfection remain additional and 
optional for such as * in a bettor and quicker way ’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
the good things of this world.® These not only 
attain to a religious level * quae statum perfectionis 
profitetur,’ but they may even so excel in holiness 
beyond what is strictly required of them (‘ bonum 
superexcedens ’ [Summa, II. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accumulate a treasury of merit or works of super- 
erogation, which are available for less mature 
Christians in the form of indulgences (q'.v.), by a 
kind of transferred holiness, yet always on the 
basis of the mystic union of believers in the One 
Head.'' The absence of any assurance of salvation 
in this system * constrains the believer to siu^ple- 
ment his faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by applying himself 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire, ‘ by many repeated efforts after obedience,* 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed- 
ness (see J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain 
Sermons^, London, 1844, i. 1-18). 

7 . Side by side with this sacramental type of 
holiness, and partly in protest against its spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the piety 
of Mysticism, or immediate s^ihjective holiness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 
of the Church, but its characteristic ethical 
feature is the desire for inward purity as a neces- 


I Thomas Aquinaa, Summa, ni. qu. 69, 86, 87 ; Council qf 
Trent, V. 6, vi. 14, 16“. 

* Summa, i. qu. 110-114 ; Trent, vi. 7. 

* Auguftine, de Gestiit, 35 ; Trent, vi. 16. 

* Summa, ii. i. qu. 114, art. 8 ; Trent, vi. 6, 16*. 

® Trent, vi. 10, 15. 

* Summa, n. 1. qu. 108, art. 4. See, further, art. Couhbels akd 
P aBOKFTB. Official Catholicism, however, does not require with- 
drawal from the world as a condition of complete holiness. 
‘For the canonization of a servant of God it is sufficient that 
there be proof that he has practised those virtues which occa- 
don demanclvl, in an eminent and heroic degree, according 
to bis condition in life, rank, and circumstances* (Benedict 
nv de Seroorum Dei Beatific, et Beatorum Canoniz., Padua, 


7 Swinma, in. snppl. qu. 18, 26. Cf. iiL qu. 48, arL 8 ; Trent, 
vL 16; The Catholic Encyc. x. I19ni2(». 

• Summa, ii. i. qu. 112, an. 5 ; Trent, vL 9, 16^*-^. 


sary condition of beholding and being united to 
God, through purgation, illumination, the renun- 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of the 
soul abovelthe distractions and multiplicities of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forms, 
mysticism tends to dispense with everything 
external ^d intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-Christian, non-hiatori- 
cal, and even pantheistic, thus making a fatal 
sacrifice of the Divine holiness. Christian mysti- 
cism frequently tends to depart from NT holmeas 
by seeking to approach God otherwise than 
through the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and tlie sole relationship of faith, as well as in 
its whole manner of laying emphasis on finitude 
rather than sinfulness, immanence rather than 
transcendence, communion rather than forgive- 
ness, feeling and imagination rather than wilJ 
and conscience, the bliss of personal absorption in 
the life of God rather than a life of filial obedi- 
ence to His will. ^ Yet mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spintnal passion in religion ; and in a St. Bernard 
it exhibited intense personal love of the suffering 
and lowly Jesus, the BridcCTOom of the soul, as an 
all-important element in Christian holiness. 

8. In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the clerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lav holiness. 
St. Francis and the friars brought back holiness 
from monasteries, churches, and the technicalities 
of hierarchical religion to the homes and haunts of 
ordinary men and the service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
a joyous imitation of the poverty of Jesus.' 

9. The chief corrective, however, to the sacra- 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from mysticism within the mediaeval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. The Keformers 
contended for a fiduciary holiness, based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

* Augustine and Oatholicism attached great weight to sin ; 
but behind sin stood eoncupiaeentia, virtually a physical con- 
ception : and benind rigiiteousness the hyper-physical infucio 
dileclionie, etc. Hence Catholicism culminates in ascetic mo- 
rality and mysticism. For Luther there stands behind sin In 
Uie ethical sense sin in the religious sense, i.e. unbelief, and 
behind the being righteous the fundamental religious virtue, 
i.e. faith. . . . Luther attained that which Auratine, owing to 
hia Neo-Platonism, was not fortunate enough to reach, not- 
w'ithstanding numerous approachee to it ; he made Christianity 
again a religion *(F. Loofs, Leit/aden*, Halle, 1906, p. 787 f.). 

(a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness through 
spiritual absorption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine — 
itself essentially mystical — of the soul’s present 
justification ana holiness through the forgiveness 
of sins and a personal acceptance with the Father, 
for Christ’s sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need be nor can 
ever be outgrown. To the semi-Pelagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 
quantitative grace, its merely assenting faith, its 
elaborate penitential apparatus for the removal of 
sin, its toil and uncertainty, its emphasis on co- 
operating merit as imparting to the believer an 
objective and inherent righteousness before God— 
to all this Luther opposed the more religious con- 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation* 
ship of childlike faith in the Father who has 
opened His loving heart to us in Christ Jesus, and 
won our unswerving trust by the free forgiveness 
of our sins. In such a system, sanctification, so far 
from being a stage in tne process of justification, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse ; 
for there is no otiier or further holiness possible 

i For the Friends of God, Wsldenses, and other hoUnees sects 
of the Middle Ages, see separate articlee. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which is simply 
the continual daily appropriation, not of forgive- 
ness only, but of God Himself in Christ, as the 
source oi the believer’s peace, power, righteousness, 
and good works. In the teaching of Luther, Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho- 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace ; and the 
holiness of monasticism, with its ascetic morality 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejected to 
make way for a holiness of faith which could no- 
where be better exemplified than in one’s ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

* Perteotio Ohristiana est terio timere Deum, et rarsus con- 
oipere magnam fidem, et confidere propter Christum, quod 
habeamus Deum placatum, petere a Deo, et certo expeciare 
aaxilium in omnibus rebus gerendis, juxta vocatlonem ; interim 
foris diligenter facere bona opera, et servire vocationi. In his 
rebus est vera perfectio et verus cultus Del* (Augiburg Cen- 
fsmon, 1680, ii. 27). 

(&) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
governed by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
electing grace, and the sovereign will of God. ills 
aim was to cultivate an inten^ivt hjoliness which 
should consist not simply, as Luther so breezily 
taught, in that free and loving service of all men 
which results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine forgiveness, but rather in reverent obedi- 
ence to God’s commandments and the observance 


of ’such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the 
law* of God {Inst, I. ii. 3). True holiness is 


possible only to such as are elect by the decree of 
God (III. xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divine inner 
necessity from justification, yet only within the 
sphere of the Cluistian Church, because of its 
possession of the Word and sacraments (iv. i. 4, 16). 
Hot that all the members of the Church are equally 
holy. 

* only that with their whole heart they aspire after holiness and 
perfect purity ; and henoe, that i>urity which they have not 
yet fully attained is, by the of God, altributed to 

them.* *The Church is sanctified b> Christ, but here the com- 


mencement only of her sanctification is Heen : the end and 
entire completion will be effected when Christ, the Holy of 
holy ones, shall truly and completely fill her with His own 
holuiets* (nr. L 17, viii. 12). 


Hence the importance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a means to holi- 
ness (IV. xii.). 


* According to Luther the primary purpoM of the Church was 
to proclaim the Gospel of God’s forgiving love in Christ; 
aocording to Calvin it was to train the elect in holiness. . . . 
The notion of the Church as a communion of holy people, pure 
both in doctrine and in conduct, because wholly governed by 
the will of God, increasingly overshadowed the idea of it as an 


agency for the proclamation of God’s forgiving love’ (A. O. 
McOiffert, in JSssays in Modem Theology and liUated Stibjocte, 
New York, 1911, p. 218 f.). 


These characteristics profoundly influenced 
modem Europe and gave birth to the austere 
holiness of Scottish Presbyterianism and English 
Puritanism, witli their occasional excesses of harsh 


casuistry, Sabbatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
hut with compensating glories of spiritual grandeur 
and imaginative power. These types aimed at 
recovering the full tihical content of holiness, as 
well as the due emphasis on the holiness of God, 
and, by a new asceticism, they were all the more 
mighty in outwardly dominating the world he- 
cause they had inwardly and spiritually renounced 
it (see E. Troeltsch, Protestantism and Progress^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, pp. 79-85, 136-141). 

xo. The ferment caused oy the Reformation fpive 
rise to several attempts, mostly non-ecclesiastical, 
to establish a mortexperimentalholinesSf the various 
forms of which may oe studied in the Anabaptists, 
Seekers, (Quakers, and other sects, in Pascal and 
the Port-Royalists, and in Molinos, F^nelon, 
Madame Guy on, and the Quietists. In Germany 
in tlie 18th cent, the movement took the form of 


Pietism, a reaction against the stiff scholastic 
dovrniatism of the Lutheran Church and current 


rationaliKxii. Spener, Francke, and Gottfried Arnold 
were the leaders of a school which souglii to transfer 


I the emphasis in religion from belief in an orthodox 
I creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and personal ap- 
propriation of saving tmth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of conversion 
and regeneration was insisted on as an indispens- 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of Chxl 
or the fruitful study of theology. 'Awakened* 
Christians were encouraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon- 
ism was taken up towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in passing over into Moravianism it revealed 
strong separatist as well as missionary tendencies. 

n. Moravianism in its turn did much to inspire 
Methodism, with its characteristic doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the ‘ Holy Club.’ When 
he was about twenty-two, the reading of Thomas 
k Kempis led him to see that 

*true rengion was seated in the heart, and that God’a law 
extende<l to all our thoughts as well as words and aoiions . . . 
1 set apart an hour or two a day for religious retirement. I 
communicated every week. I watched against all sin, whether 
in word or deed. I began to aim at, and pray for, inward 
holiness’ (7%e Journal of John WesUy^ ed. N. Curnock, London, 
1909, 1. 46tif.). 

These and subsequent experiences, rather than 
any abstract theorizing on the subject, led Wesley 
to become the life-long champion of doctrines which 
he afterwards unfolded in ‘A Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777 ’ ( Works\ London. 1830, xi. 366-446).* 
Wesley ‘believed and preached that the Divine 
Spirit was as mighty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son m accomplishing it’ {A Neio 
History of Methodism, ed. W. J, Townsend, eUt., 
London, 1909, i. 214). In opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perfection, the mystical con- 
ception of perfection through isolated c;onimunion 
with and ahsorption in deity, and the general view 
of perfection as something to be attained only in 
a future life, Wesley maintained the doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in the 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such perfection 
is not to be confused with absolute or angelic or 
‘ Adamic * righteousness, and is consistent with a 
thousand detects arising from our ignorance, in- 
firmity, and creaturely limitations, l>eing relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 
‘ It is the perfection of which man is capable while 
dwelling in a corruptible body; it is loving the 
Lord his God with all his heart and with all his 
soul and with all his mind.* The sin from which 
it is free is ‘the voluntary transgression of any 
known law,* and it implies constant self-renuncia- 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving grace in the Atonement, a pore 
intention to regard God’s glory in all things, and 
an increasing exercise of the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command- 
ments. 

'The perfection which I have taught these forty years caanol 
be a delusion, unlese the Bible be a delusion too ; 1 mean, toning 
Qod with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 1 pin 
down all its opposers to this definition of it. No evasion I No 
shifting tbs question i Where is the dslusion of this? * (Journal, 
27th Aug. 1788). 

This doctrine of full sanctification was * the grand 
depositum which God has lodged witii the people 
called Methodists ; and for the sake of propagating 

I Wesley’s doctrine of perfection may be studied further in 
the Journal, *24th July 1752, 14tb May 1766, 27th Aug. 1758, 
25th June 1769 ; Sermons, uo«. xliii., Ixxvi., oxx. ; and the Letters 
dated 6th Apr. 1768, 7th July 1761, 16th Sept. 1762. 12tb May 
1768, 21st Feb 1771. Bee also Uinutee of Oomvereaiions, June 
1744 and Aug. 1746, and the Methodist Hymn Booh, SSoMoa 
*For Believers Seeking ITall KedempUon.’ 
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this chiefly, He seems to have raised them np.’ 
Wesley even <loabted whether any who preached 
against it could continue in the Society {LtU&ra. 
16th S^t., 26th Nov. 1790). 

Z2. Tne influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ‘the emphasis is everywhere laid ... on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about by the reign of perfect love in the 
heart* {A New Sistoiy of Methodim^ ii. 421). 
This is especially prominent iu the most recent off- 
shoot of Methoaism, the Salvation Army. ‘ Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in its 
Holiness teaching’ {Holiness Readings ... re- 
printed from the War Cry, London, 1883, ^ v ; 
see also S,A. Orders and Regulations for Field 
Officers^ London, 1886). 

13. The rise of modem Holiness Movements in 
Europe and America, where the work of Pres. C. 

G. Fmney of Oberlin helped to prepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revival of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1875. 
But it had already begun several years before, 
first in America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W. E. Boardman,^ 
who together with R. Pearsall Smith held a 
long series of special meetings for ministers and 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking issue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Komsey, 
in 1874. on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering ‘the Scriptural 
possibilities of faith in the life of the Christian in 
the daily walk (a) as to maintained communion 
with God ; and (6) as to victory over all known 
sin* (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Convention, 
London, 1907, p. 26). In the same year a larger 
conference, under the leadership of Smith and 
Boardman, met at Oxford ‘for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness * ; and in 1875, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the first ‘Convention 
for the Promotion of Practical Holiness* was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of the 
convention have been included Theodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 

H. C. G. Moule. ‘ The Keswick Convention has set 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new sect, it has not even formed a society, but 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to be 
holy * (Harford, op. cit. 4). 

In 1876, Smith visited Berlin and inaurarated 
what came to be known as the modern German 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung. His work was earnestly 
taken up by Schlumbach, Christlieb, Paul, and 
others, and led to the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelizationsverein the Gnadauer RfingsU 

konferenz (1888), the Blankenburger Allianz- 
konferenz (1905), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, but for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness by means of special 
organizations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellmghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by the more advanced sec- 
tions. In German Switzerland, O.^ Stockmayer is 
its chief representative. In America, apart from 
more special organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
‘Christian Alliance,* the NorthJUld Convention, 
established near Moody’s own home in Massa- 
chusetts in 1880, has proved most influential. Out 
of it has sprung the Student Christian Movement, 

1 Boardman’t Higher Christian Life, written before 1860, ran 
tbrouffh many editions on both sides of the Atlantic, and quietly 
nrepared many minds for the movement when It began to take 
mora overt form in 1870 in Union Holiness Conventions under 
bis leadership. It is still perhi^ the most valuable introduction 
to the study of the modem Holinees Movement. See hie iAfe 
(London, 1886). 


and other similar associations for the deepening of 
the spiritual life. 

Modern Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to tne peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, through the surrenaer in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men * a life of faith and victory, of peace 
and rest as ll.e rightful heritage of the child of God, into which 
he may step not by the laborious ascent of some “ Scala Sanota," 
not by long prayers and laiiorious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith * (Harford, op. cif. 6 f.). ' In the blood 
and death of J^^siis there is to be bad not only forgivenees but 
a*so a direct and immediate breaking of the power of ein, 
cleansing from sin, and continual victory orvt sin, in the 
surrender of faith ’ (Th. Jellinghaus, Dam viUliga gegsnwibrHgs 
Heil dutch Christum^, Basel, 1903, pp. 20, 440). 

In more popular statement, a ‘higher life’ or 
‘second blessing’ of ‘full salvation* may be ex- 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra- 
tion to God, who in response completely neutralizes 
or eradicates the sinful nature so as to grant a 
present deliverance from the power of sin, on the 
sole condition of ‘abiding’ in an attitude of de- 
pendent life-union with the exalted Christ. The 
degree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicitly dwelt on accounts largely for the diflei^nt 
types of Holiness teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judged by the affirmation of 
pastor Paul, *I have for a long time now seen 
nothing of my old nature’ {Gnadau Conference 
Report, 1904, p. 298). Such a claim to perfect 
holiness, however, is to be interpreted in a religious 
rather than in a moral sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing ‘ light* in the conscience 
— and this the more rapidly because a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will as known 
has been consciously and once for all accepted by 
faith. * In reality we are not yet fully holy ’ (H. 
Benser, Das modeme Gemeinschaftschristentum, 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally speaking, the modem Holiness Move- 
ment seeks to conserve a neglected truth, and in 
an age of materialism and ousy exteraalism in 
religion it has incalculably deepened the spiritual 
life of the Church. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and error, 
have frequently suflered from narrowness of theo- 
logical outlook and a lack of both psychological 
and ethical insight into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It is plainly unscriptural to suggest 
that any ‘second blessing* can confer on certain 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justifying faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual innlling and 
deliverance from sin ‘ distinct from and additional 
to * the gift of the Holy Ghost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. ‘ It is a fatal mistake to think 
of holiness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred upon it. That is a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Protestant pietism* 
(P. T, Forsyth, Christian Perfection^ 1910, p. 7). 
Further weaknesses may be seen in the tenaency 
to identify holiness with quietistic self-abnegation, 
even to the loss of personality, and with the ‘ rest 
of faith,* dissevered from inspired moral efifort ; to 
frown on all ‘ secular * culture and brand as essenti- 
aUy sinful habits and pursuits which are in them- 
selves indiflerent ; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion; and to claim with overweening con- 
fidence the special sealing of the Holy Spirit and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respects the modem Holiness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
Gennrich, Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 204-215; and C. R. Ercfman, ‘Modern 
Spiritual Movements,* in Biblical and Theological 
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StudUi, by members of the Faculty of Piinoeton 
Seminary, New York, 1912, pp. 369-392). 

There is noticeable at the present day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the s|^cial advocacy of 
holineaa, even within the Christian Church. This 
may be due to (a) the trend of modem thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened the transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
ethics ; (6) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from which Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn them- 
selves ; (e) a reaction against tne unscientific and 
narrowly pietistic interpretation of the Bible ; (c?) a 
mistaken identification of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes- 
sional reli^on. Hence we have such statements as 
the followmg : 

' Th« ides of « holj working msn Is eren grotesque. The 
virtues which the working classes at their best have recognized 
have been rather those of integrity, generosity, sincerity, good 
comradeship, than those of meekness, purity, piety, self-abnega- 
tion, and the like ' (E. Belfort Bax, Tfu hthia qf Socialism^ 
London, 1889, p. 17). 

The remedy would seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the personality, transcendence, and holy 
character of God as the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a holy life ; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its com- 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 

* I do feel that holiness consists in hearing Christ and following 
Him step by step in the minutest part of the minutest duty, ana 
in acknowledging^an ordinance of Christ in all the natural and 
social relations* (T. Erskins of linlathen, LeUsrit London, 1878, 
p. 1£S). 


LimaTORi.— <1) Besides the best oommentariM 

and text-books of NT Theology', see artt. * Holiness * and ‘ .Sanc- 
tification/ in and DCO, and art.* HeiligkeitQottesim AT,’ in 

E. G. Marsh, The Christian Doctrine of Sand ijicahmi^ 
London, 1848 ; R. C. Trench, Si/nonj/me oj the AT?, do. 1871 , § 88; 
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E. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman). — A definition of * holi- 
ness * in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps ‘purity under divine sanction’ 
may be taken as a rough explanation for the 
present purpose. In the earliest religion of the 
Roman State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, but the idea that character was in some 
way dependent on a power unseen and superhuman 
was not entirely wanting. The conception that 
moral perfection is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult — that, for in- 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
displeasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered — chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go back to an age 
when in religious matters Rome had as yet not 
been very deeply affected by Greece. Indeed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more characteristic of Italy and the West than of 
Greece and the East. We must ask and, if pos- 
sible, answer the difficult question, What effect 
upon the individual life nad the belief that 
morality is under the protection of Heaven ? If we 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satirists 
who paint the manners of a small clique in the 
capitiM as though they were representative of the 
whole world, or the equally indiscriminate de- 
nunciations of Paganism by early Christian 
writers, we may be tempted to answer ‘ None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a different tale. 

Thus, the vast mass of private memorials un- 
earthed in the Western world by excavation bears 
testimony to a family life far different from that 
which is almost exclusively presented in the 
literature of the Empire. The fact that Vesta was 
the presiding deity of the family circle, as well as 
of the State conceived as a larger family, is a sign 
of a general belief that the mtimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral cleanliness among tnose of this world is a 
precept which issues from the other. This idea 
finds general expression in language, particularly 
in the use of the words cactus, purue, sancttia, pitts- 
Of coarse, these terms sometimes have a hara and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may he em- 
ployed in a limited sense, not in reference to 
character taken as a whole, but to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a people or an 
empire. But it is not too bold to say that the 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of morsuity. 

The conviction that, in spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philoHophers denounced, the gods 
favour personal parity is exhibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often subject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and girls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car- 
mtn ScBculara of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to the efforts of 
Augustas, who strove to cure the sickness of the 
world by the union of moral and relijgious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Western Empire. The great Greek tide which 
had swept the educated dasae a into scepticism 
began to turn, and a belief in the divine govern- 
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ment of the world was renewed and penetrated 
■ociety. An increased yearning after moral 
purity manifested itself in many ways. New 
forms of religion and new applications of philo- 
sophy alike show the influence, although then, as 
after, relimon and philosophy were not always on 
the side of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomians as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isis and Mithra and others, 
who were so ardently accepted, could debase their 
worshippers. But, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, because they satis- 
fied to some extent the desire bo find a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature — a way not opened by the older civic faiths. 
The seeds of Christianity could hardly have 
thriven as thev did in the field of the Koman 
world if it had oeen still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the principle of * corruptio optimi pessima,’ satir- 
ists specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor*s 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of the shield. Aoid a perusiu of the very 
numerous gravestones of women will leave an im- 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the Empire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on the purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of cases, 
far from being hypocritical or merely conventional. 
The celebrated eulogy by a consul, Lucretius, on 
his wife Turia, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without superstition. 
It was just this hope of stainlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the cosmopolitan pa^an divini- 
ties. A common type of inscription praises a wife 
for her ‘ old-time sanctity and modesty.’ In spite 
of loose views of the marriage tie, we hear much of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title univira, * wife of one husband/ was 
prized. This turning away from the superstitious 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, combined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
apology for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
the 0ctavi%L8 of Minucius Felix, written in the 
latter half of the 2nd cent. A.1). 

Until the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was not a great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in the East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was character- 
istic of all the schools alike, by whatever name they 
were called. It is impossible to mistake the trend in 
educated circles in tne West during the first three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of puritanism in the 
later philosophy, which reached its full develop- 
ment in the Neo-Platonic scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stoicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism was softened, so that the moral 
lemons of the school might reach a large circle of 
Roman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over tne gulf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philosophic missionaries, who 
wandered about the world preaching to the multi- 
tude, though accused, like other teachers, of 
criminality, found a hearing from the crowd just 
because of the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris- 
tian idea of sin, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the buraen of the flesh, 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 
plained as attainable only by the will of God, and 
oy imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outcome 
of the divine law. ‘ No man is good without God,* 
said Seneca. The philosophic teacher was more 
and more presented as the curer of sick souls. The 
wide difference between doctrine and practice 
among the followers of this teaching was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt whether they were more open to this kind 
of reproach than the adherents of other religious 
and moral systems in the past and in the present 

Lrrx&ATURB.— Information on the subject Is scattered al>oul 
in works on Roman religion and Philosophy and Social Lifa 
Especially may be mentioned : G. Wissowa, Relujwn tmS 
KtUttu der Rbinet'^ (in Muller's Uandlniich der klcugigohen A Utr 
tuim'ivi»Mn»chaJl)f Munich, 1912 ; L. Friedlander. Darstel- 
lungen axutder SUtengeachiehU Rmna in der Xeit AuguU 
bis zum Ausgang der Antonine<^t Leipzig, 1881: B. Zelier, 
Fhilosopkie der Grieehen », do. 1898, iil. J, S. KSID. 

HOLINESS (Semitic). — The conception of holi- 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic peoples is stripped of all the ethical quali- 
ties with which our Christian modem consciousness 
has invested it. The ethical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a much 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will be duly noted in its proper place. 

I. Holiness at the earlier stage.-^i. The 
original meaning of the Semitic word for *holy/ 

‘ holiness,’ (tf).— The use of the Assyr. Pael 

]fudduSUi *to purify,’ and of the corresponding 
adjective JfudduSu in the sense of * pure,’ ' bright” 
(to which the syllabaries give us the synonyms 
ellu”*^ and chbu^ ‘ clear ’ or ‘ bright ’), inignt tempt 
us to assume that the original connotation of the 
term was * brightness,’ especially when the Arab. 
kadasa and its derivatives might seem to lend some 
support to this view. But it would be precarious 
to Duild upon the infrequent use in Assyrian of 
derived forms, and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived meaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from tne use ol k- a- S both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
and of other words, such as A - r - m, found in all 
the Semitic languages possessing a similar mean- 
ing. We are thereby led to the conclusion that 
the term ^ ^ expresses the separation or 

reservation of a thing or a person for Divine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an object or 
person so reserved and brought into close rela- 
tion with Deity as inaccesBible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divine character and 
power. 

We are here touching upon the common ^ound 
of primitive custom where Semitic and non-Semitio 
traditions blend. The saying of Statius, quoted 
with approval by E. Kenan {Hist, (VlsraU^ Paris, 
1887-94, i. 29), ' Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,’ 
here finds its application. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the * General ’ art. above) with the occult personal 
or quasi-personal agencies with which he appeared 
to be surrounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, n>r)% This feeling of awe was ex- 
tended to all objects which stood m more immedi- 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped.^ 

1 Robertzon Smith is domin&Ud by hit oonotptlon of moriftot 
M oxprendng communion between Qod and the worthipptr. 
Therefore, vmen be says (ltd. Ssm.^ 64 1.), * It it not with a 
va^ue tear of unknown powers, but with a loving reverenea for 
known gods who are knit to their worthippert by strong bonds 
of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins,' he is expressing only a partial truth. S. I. Ourtisi, 
who travelled among the inhabitants of tbs Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, is probably right in asserting that the worship^ot 
tilie modem primitive Semite is simply tbs product of fear, 
answer of his Arab guide Hamdia to the queetion what made 
the Arabe religioue might almoet ae well be given by the primitivs 
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Analoj;ief» t 4 > the primitive conceptions of holy 
things may be fonrui in Hei»rew religion. The 
nionntain Sinai. JahwehV abode, was holy and 
could not be toiiclied without peril to life (Ex 
2913 . 1 s. 3 i-a«). Similarly Uzzah’s temerity in touch- 
ing the ark of God (2 S 6 ^'*) led to his death. We 
have an instructive example of the survival of such 
magical conceptions regarding holy objects in the 
ceremony of trial by ordeal of a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu 5“*^ [P]). 

The passagt is difficult because It shows. If Baentsch's analysis 
be correct, that the text has been worked over at different 
times. After various ceremonies we read in < xnd the 

B riest shall take holy 1 water in an earthenware vessel ; and of 
lie dust which is on the floor of the tabernacle shall the priest 
take and put it into the water.* After further ritual, as unloos- 
ing the woman's hair, 3 the officiating priest takes in his hand 
the * baleful water that brinn a curse ’ and makes the woman 
swear a solemn osth After reciting the words at its 

close, * And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
to cause tby womb to swell and thy thigh to fall,' to which the 
woman replies, * Amen, Amen,' the priest writes the words of the 
curse in a book and iinmediately dissolves the writing* com- 
pletely in the baleful curse-brin^g water, and, after waving a 
meal offering before Jahweh ana burning it, he causes the sus- 
pected woman to drink the ' holy * baleful water. 

Robertson Smith holds that the water is here 
called * holy ’ because it is derived from some sacred 
spring. *£n-Miahp&t at Kadesh, as well as *£n- 
Merlbhah, he would explain as sacred springs 
whose waters were used m decisions based anon 
ordeals of this kind. On the other hand. Baudis- 
sin, with at least equal probability, explains the 
* holiness * of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonging to the sanctuary 
(Ex 30“). The example we have cited is instruc- 
tive as showing that foodesh includes a positive as 
well as a negative element, viz. the positive ele- 
ment of Divine power which may break forth with 
destructive effect. Baudissin’s statement, that 
* holy * does not properly designate a quality but 
a relation as God’s jproperty, is scarcely adequate 
{Siudien zur sem. JReUgionsgesch. ii. 45). More- 
over, this writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (t&. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples w»ill make this 
clearer. In la 55* we have primitive conceptions 
of holiness in respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with whom he comes in contact. The 
latter is therefore warned: * Stand apart, for I 
make thee holy.’* This expression occurs in a 
passage crowd^ with obscure references to the 
cults of Palestine into which the resident Hebrew 
population in the middle of the 5th cent, had 


Semite : ' Eve^ miafortone oomea from God. Nothing cornea 
except from Him. We fear Ood and the Welia We take our 
vows in order to guard against injury. God receives our vow 
like a baksheesh. When all goes ivell, I offer a /edu that no 
misfortune may overtake ua^ (Jlrsem, Rel, im VoUeaUben dM 
henU. Orientif Leipzig, 190S, pp. 293, 64 tX 
1 Some doubt exiata as to the validity of the reading of our 
text for the LXZ have vS«tp tcaOapbv This baa 

induced Dillmann, Nowack, and otbera to aubatitute for the 


aomewhat unusual D’enp the words 0'*n omno or D"n onJj 
On the other hand, Robertson Snaith (Rel. Sem,^, 181) oonten<3 
tor the validity of the reading ‘ holy water* as an * isolated su; 
vival of an obsolete expression * in post-Exilic Judaism derive 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case ‘put 
water’ and 'living water* would be the later interpretotiv 
glosses which came to be gubatituted in th« texts employed fa 
the Greek translator. 

*See ICC, ad toe, OL on unloosing the hair, Wellhauaei 
Retted, 199. 

*Gray (iCC, 'Numbers,' ih,) cites the custom practised i 
Btorpt of writing passages from the Qur’&n on the Inner surfoc 
of a bowl and usmg the water that bad dissolved the writin 
for medicinal purposes. 

course, the Pi'el instead of the impossib 
aal of the Heb. text; so Geiger and other recent scholar 
Interpretation than that given above has been sui 
lasted to the present writer by Haddon, viz. that the initiate 
*2.*^*?}*“ potsnqy by contact wit 

63» Jesus is well aware (iircWr) tfau 
JjPOtoncy bad passed out of Him when tonohed by tt 


lapRcd. One who hod paRaed through a ceremony 
of consecration warns another to keep at a distance, 
becauRe contact with bis own consecrated person 
might infect that other with hoIinesR, and thereby 
surround him with a circle of tabus or restrictions 
which would disqualify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties 01 life. This becomes evident from 
a comparison with Ezk 44^*, There special instruc- 
tions are given to the Zadokite priesthood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, they are to put off their official 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (cf. v.“**) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by tiieir con- 
tact the people whom they meet are made holy. 
Other ordinary garments must he substituted by 
the priesthood in the outer court in order to pre- 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin- 
ciple of contagious holiness applies to the utensils 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
was scribed to the sin-offering, it could he eaten 
only in a holy place, t.s. the court of the tent of 
meeting (Lv 6 ***”). Contact with the flesh of this 
most holy sacrifice creates holiness, and every 
garment on which the blood is sprinkled must be 
washed in a holy place. In other words, a circle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. Hence 
the earthenware vessel in which the sacrmcial flesh 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vessel be 
bronze, it must he carefully scoured and rinsed. 
Holiness is treated in every respect as something 
material (w.'-*^'**). We should also compare Lv 
1 !•**** 16'*. These last passages deal with cases in 
which something unclean has come into contact 
with an earthenw’are vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv 11*“'^-) fall into 
an earthenware vessel, or if that vessel he touched 
by a person who is unclean by reason of a dis- 
charge, it shall he broken. Here we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi- 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same ; it has 
to he broken whether it has contained sacrificial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This close 
point of contact has been investigated by writers 
on Semitic religion, e.g, Koliertson Smith and 
La^ange. The common factor in both impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a superhuman 
agency, invests the object in both cases {lUl. Sem,* 
153, 447-452), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact in both cases in- 
volves contagion, and in certain cases unclean - 
ness.' Thus in Heb. the familiar root meaning 
‘ approach ’ is used in Arabic in the sense * be 
impure.' At the same time, the distinction be- 
tween holy and unclean is a real one, though both 
are blended in various forms of tabu in savage 
custom (see the ‘General’ art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Dmty 
which attached itself to everything that mediates 
in worship, whether persons or things, between the 
god and liis worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that Jahweh 
swears by it (Am 4*) just as He does by His life 
(Nu 14«- », Dt 32**, Jer 46'* ; cf. 1 S 14**- **, 2 S 2 «, 
etc,), or just ^ the Divine name became asso- 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
19'*, 1 S 20**, Zee 5*; cf. Jer 44** etc.). Thus we 
find 'holy gods' in the inscription of Eshmun'azar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser- 
vation expressed in Heb. by applied to 

objects connected with worship, are in Arabic ex- 
hibited by other terms. Chief among them is the 


1 Be* ttwi rsferenoe to ths Holy SeriptONs 
haods,' St tiM cloM of tha praaant sitiola. 
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word haTaftn^ of which the root frequently appears 
in Canawite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally 
in Assyrian. In this case etymology enables ns 
more easily than in that of to arrive 

at a definite connotation. Its meaning is *t 
seclude,’ ‘ debar,* or ‘ render inacoessi ble. * What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called h^rdm, 
and any object or woman who may not be ap- 
proached is designated har%m. Thus hardm^ a 
substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka'ba at Mecca. With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite h^rem^ or ‘ ban,* which was 
^ecially connected with war, we shall deal later. 
The noun-form h/zram also meets us in Aramaic 
Nabatsean inscriptions.* In these, Mrarn means 
something inviolable. Thus in an inscription on 
a tomb in el-Hejra the deities Dilshara (properly 
‘owner of Sharfi^, Mantttha, and ¥:ai8hah are in- 
voked to bring a curse on any one who shall dis- 
pose of the tomb in any way or alter the inscription, 
‘ for the sepulchre and its inscription are an inviol- 
able object * {iMram), The same word is used to 
express what is sacred and inviolable in the in- 
Boription of Petra ( C/S' ii. 360), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 
‘ the consecrated and inviolable possession (nm mn) 
of DUshara, the god of ourlora.** Here Karam 
approximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

Another Arabic term of closely similar meaning 
is aimd, designating something forbidden or re- 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
frona intrusion.* Thus we read of the hiind of 
Wajj attached to the sanctuary of Al-L&t at T^if, 


was under stringent rules like the Poly- 
nesian tabu. *I£ a woodcutter intruded on tfie 
himA of Waji, , . , he forfeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the hiiiud of Jorash, the cattle were forfeit’ 
{Jdd. 146). We find also that dress which 

was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn in sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put olf when the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(cf. Ex 3®, Jos 6*®). Clothes were either washe<l 
rin case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gn 35*-*, 
Ex 19^®). Even cattle which had strayed from out- 
side into the Atmd could not be reclaimed. 

The opposed term to l^desh in Heb. is Ad/.® pro- 
perly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 
numan use, in other words, not subject to the 
restrictions involved in holiness. In Lv 10*® the 
distinction is sharply drawn, and priests are ex- 
horted to observe it as they woula that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 22^ 42*® 44*®). This 
stringency of distinction became specially emphas- 
ized in the days of the Exile (Is 62** **), and still 
more in the days of Ezra, when laxity of usage 
re<|uired stem correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been ‘ the final extinction of Israel ’ (Travers Her- 
ford, Pharisaism, London, 1912, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 


1 Bespecting Din in Aramaio inscriptions, both as verb and as 
substantive, see Lidzbarski, Nord.-tem, Epi^aph.^ Berlin, 1898, 
p. 280. The verb simply means ‘ to be holy ' ; Aphel is used 
for * consecrate.* 

s See O. A. Oooke, North Semit. Jnw,, Oxford, 1908, nos. 70 
(lines &- 8 ), 94 (line 3) ; cf. Lagrange, 183. 

« ^^ 4 ,^ , Heb. non (root of niphn, ‘ wall *), meaning * protect,’ 
* yiftird.* * hinder.' Perhaps the fundamental meaning is ' to be 

hot with anger* (in defence of rights); of. QOn, KOn 

(Udsbarski). ^ ^ ' 

4 Boot Arabic : the latter, being 'applied to the die- 
oharge {lit, the untjing) of a vow, is the same which is regularly 
need of emergence from, a state of taboo (the Uprdm . . .) into 
ordinary life^ (]?«/. 482). 
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had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, have to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and in the pre-Exilio period 
of Israel’s life such cases must nave frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum (7.0.), 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some iiimd, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enforced in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Well hausen {Bested, 62, taken from the narratives 
of I bn al-Kalbf) respecting Baili, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who nad stolen a milch-camel and 
detained it under tbe deity’s protection, clearly 
sh >W8. Bui tills right was modified by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a murderer, 
even though he took refuge in a sacred enclosure. 
Such asylum availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 21*®*-), and even in this case the 
asylum came to be limited to only a few selected 
spots (Dt 4®*-®® 19®-*®, Jos 20®*®, Nu 36*^‘**»). Probably, 
^ Robertson Smith suggests, the community of 
interest which subsisted between the people and 
its deity tended to mitigate rules which might 
otherwise have pressed with excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the mon^ stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ba'al-ber!th was 
even employed by Abimelech to hire a company 
of desperadoes (Jg 9®). In the textuaily dimcuft 
passage 1 S 21®*® (see Driver and Budde, ad loc. ), we 
read that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread (Vh DnJ>) the holy bread that stood on the 
table before the Divine preseiuie (a^ip in v.®= 
D'JpD in v.®) was distributed among David’s 
starving followers by the priest. The fact that 
the distinction between kodcsk and hoi is here ex- 
pressed, and that the })riest endeavours to exact 
conditions of purity, points to the conclusion that 
we have a departure froui ancient and normal 
custom (cf. Mk 2**). 

The distinction between Ipbdesh and hJbl above 
indicated is obviously difierent from that be- 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
which there are severe restrictions, and obiects 
which are free for ordinary human use. This 
idea of sacredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far more 
primitive than the conception and usage of pro- 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
came afterwards to supervene. 

It is not possible within the compass of this 
article to deal with all the ramifications into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended among 
the Semites. It must suffice to classify their varied 
departments concisely under the following heads. 

2. Holy things. — (a) Places which are invested 
with holiness are those in which the supernatuml 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed in Semitic by the word name (see below 
under (A)). Hence a sanctuary was said in Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot {par excellence Jerusalem) in 
which God bad *pat his name’ (Ex 20®®, Dt 12* 
16*. *• 26®, 1 K 8®®). Such a place would in Heb,- 

Canaanite l>e called Ifodesh and be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
18 generally held that the Semitic peoples emerged, 
the main physical characteristics associated with 
holy spots would be fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the bare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitality were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would 1^ 
regarded as His sanctuary, and invested with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
holy places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility which might invest a spot with spMial 
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saaotity as mamfesting a Divine power and pres- 
ence. Thus the sacred stone £ben- ezer was erected 
^ Samuel at the place where Jahweh manifested 
His power in the defeat of the Philistines (1 S 7^’). 
In tne spot where God appeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked the spot, and oil was 
poured upon it (Gn 28^^“*®), and the sanctuary waa 
named BdthSl. 

Htavm is properly the abode of Jahweh, though 
He dwells with Israel in certain spots, especially 
on mountains. Hence the *holy mountain* of 
Zion (Is ll®, Ps 16' 24®, Wis 9"). Hut from earliest 
times Jahweh was regarded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, being 
His place of abode, is designated holy (Ps 20% 
Wis 9'®), and even came to be used as a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

(6) As just indicated, any sacred spot separated 
off and surrounded by restrictions as to access and 
ordinary use (Ex 3*) would be marked by a^tonc, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the offered animal was sprinkled or smeared, and 
at the same time also as a symbol for the Divine 
presence. There can be no aoubt that the nurmn 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in the 
stone.' Hence the primitive objection to hewing 
the stone or in any w^ violating it by the appli- 
cation of a tool (Ex 2(P). Moreover, the smearing 
of the blood, which in the primitive form of wor- 
ship was shed over the upright stone (Heb. 
fihhah, Arab, noqh)^ or over the heap of stones or 
calm (such as the gaVldK of Gn Sl^**),® contains in 
itself a very clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied the Divine presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or offering. 
Such a conception of sacrifice persisted into post- 
Exilic times and survives in its legislation (Lv 21®* ; 
cf. Mai D. 

(c) The sacred spring was a frequent accompani- 
ment of the sacred place. In fact, aa Wellhausen 
remarks 104), wherever human beings 

settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces- 
sity be water. Moreover, the fertile spot marked 
by the stone symbol would naturally possess a 
flowing spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (□'inn). 

*Of all Inanimate things, that which has the best marked 
sapematural associations among the Semites is flowing (or, as 
the Hebrew says, ** living ’*) water. In one of the oldest frag- 
ments of Hebrew poetry (Nu21i7) the fountain is addressed as a 
living being ' (JRef. 135). 

Such a manifestation of life around which verdure 
spread and which was endowed with properties of 
Cleansing, and in many cases with meaicinal or 
bending virtues, sometimes regarded by the Arabs 
as inhabited by serpent /inn, obviously possessed 
a sacred character (cf. 2 K 6'®* '®). An interesting 
text of Aimbanini, King of Lulubi, published by 
y. Soheil {Textes iUamites-s^mitigues [svol. iL of 
J. de Morgan’s Mimoires de la diltgation en PersBt 
Paris, 1901 if.], Ist ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
160), shows how seas and streams were endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

* Mav the upper and lower sea of the abyn destroy his parents 
and his offspring.' Here the sea is invoked to work out a 
«anw. In another case the waters of a river have the power 
to abeolve or condemn : * Hay the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
the oanals Mekalkal, and the canals 8i-kut and Arabtum, dear 
to Harduk, deliver and absolve thee.’ That such streams were 
regarded as * holy ’ is clear from the third tablet of the durpu 
series published by Zimmem. To drink their water in an 
impure cup (cob i. 21), or to spit^into or otherwise pollute the 
i^ed stream (col. ii. 6Sf.X was a crime from which priestly 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The presence of the sacred spring in many of the 
holy places of ancient Israel is attested by such 
names as Be’6r-Sheba*, 'En-MishpA^, and the holy 
stream issuing from the sanctuary in Ezekiel^ 

Baudissin, in ZDMQ IvU. 
; lAgrange, 194 ; and BDB iii. 879b, footnote. 

^ oovenant-saorifioi between Jacob and 


vision (47'''“*). Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’dr-labai-r6i (Gn 
(a) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacred tret. That trees were endowed 
with Bupematural life may be illnstrated by 
numerous examples of primitive belief. This 
supernatural life would be suggested hw the 
vitality of the tree itself and its fruit-produoing 
capacity, whereby mankind is supported, or by its 
m^icinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
now on the banks of the sacred stream flowing 
From the sanctuary in Ezekiers vision [47'®]). In 
primitive Arab, religion certain trees were believed 
to be demon-haunted (Wellhausen, ResU*, 106). 
The deity 'Uzz& was considered to dwell in one of 
three Samara trees at al-Nabla, and on the track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samara and other sacred trees. With the wor- 
ship of the date-palm at Najr&n (t6. 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4®). This 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may be 
referred to tne treatment in Barton’s Semitic 
Origins^ 76^92. The special sanctity ascribed to 
the palm in Arabia is to be connected with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle. The traditional 
sanctity of trees passed into Isl&m, and Mubammad 
was held to have rested and prayed beneath the 
sacred trees between Mecca and Medina, just 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath the rothem 
(Arab, ratam) tree and there received an angel 
visitant (1 K 19®). In Arabia and in Palestine 
such trees become dh&t anwdt wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica- 
tory ofi’erings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chiefly 
belonged to the terebinth. It frequently appears 
in the Abraham -narratives (Gn 13'* 14'* 18'). By 
a terebinth tree the angel of Jahweh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg 6"). We find several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were made in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (n'j'iD) in Gn 12* (cf. 
Jg 9”, Dt 11*®) ; and in the syncretic worship of the 
hmh places incense was burned under its shade 
(Hob 4'®), as well as under oaks and poplars.' 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem or pole standing near the altar, re- 
garded as the symbol of the deity Ashcrah, goddess 
of fertility and prosperity. The existence of this 
goddess was formerly ooubted by Wellhausen, 
Hobertson Smith, and others, who maintained 
that Ash6rah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assyriology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of this goddess in the pro^r names 
Abd-Asratum, Aba-Asrati, and Aod-A^irti (A, 
Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte des alien Orients^ 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 322, n. 1; KAT\ 432 f.). We 
mi^it regard its mde representation in the pole 
fixed in the ground as a kind of roughly modelled 
or wooden image, of the goddess (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to the ma^^ehkah (perhaps an ap- 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

(/) Holiness was naturally ascribed to the appar^ 
atus of worship, such as altar-bowls, cu^, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary (Nu 3*', 1 K 8* * 7 | 
s^gjsn}. It was also applied to materials with which 
consecration of persons was affected or with which 
it was accompanied, s.y. oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex 28'’*),* as well as to the offerings presented by 
the people, which were hallowed (Ex 28”, Lv 22'**'*). 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sin of pro* 
i In ancient Ej^ypt, on the other band, the svoomore was 
regarded as saor^ (see Maepero, Hietoire, Paris, 1894-69, i. 
121. and Gressmann, AltarisniaL TeacU und BOder, TflbLngeo, 
1809, it 47). 

s In Aramaic we find the word /MdsAd, ear- or nose-ring^ 
regarded as an amulet with aaored devioee or names. 
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the mcredneM of the number seven. Well hausen 
{Proleg.^, Berlin, 1883, p. 117) and others, who base 
the week or seven-day portions of the month merely 
on the moon phases, do not indicate a probable 
orijfin for the widely prevailing and firmly rooted 
tradition among the Semitic peoples (cf. ReL Sem.* 
181 f.) of the sacredness oi the number seven. 
Without committing ourselves to Winckler’s astral 
theories, we may agree that Schrader, Winckler, 
Zimmern(?), A. Jeremias, and Benzinger are justified 
in holding that the sacrednesa of the number seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moon and sun. The oraer of these planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia varies. Ziminem ( KA T * 623) 
s^ys that the original order was : Moon (Sin), Sun 
(SamaS), Mercu^ (Nabu), Venus (litar-DUbat), 
Mars (Ninip), Jupiter (Marduk), Saturn (Kau 
manu). Probably the seven - branched golden 
candlestick in Zee with its seven lamps, which 
(v.^®) correspond to the seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven planets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabbath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymology, that it was a sacred day, 
consecrated to Janweh, in which ordinary human 
employments ceased (Gn 2***, Ex 20®'*^ etc.). In 
this sense the primitive Heb. Sabbath corresponded 
to the Bab. seventh day, which was more strictly 
beset with restrictions, like the Jewish post-Exilic 
Sabbatli. The seventh day in Babylonia was sacred 
to Kaim{v)anUt or Saturn, the planet of evil for- 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th days of the Bab. month. We here 
cite the following from iv. Rawl. 32 respecting tlie 
7th day of the month EIul. This 7th day was 
dedicated to Marduk and Sarpanitu® : 

‘ Evil day. The shepherd <» ruler) of the threat nations 
■hall not eat f1e»h roaetea on ooal, food brouiirht into contact 
with hre (?) ; 

shall not charijil^e his coat, shall not put on clean garments : 
shall not pour out a drink offering ; the king shul not mount 
the chariot ; 

shall not . . . shall not announce any decision ; in tbs place 
of secrecy 

the soothsayer shall not deliver an oracle. 

The physiciian shall not lay his hand on the sick one. 

For the diw'harge of business (the day) is not suited.* 

Likewise on the day of full-moon Oludea(c. 3000 B.O.X in a 
tablet to which Winckler refers, makes the statement: 'The 
work of their (i.t. the worknutn's) hands ceased ... no corpse 
was buried ... no man who had a suit at law went to the 

5 lace of the oath ’ (Religionitgefichichtlieher und getchichtlicher 
rient, Leipzig, 1906, p. 61, cited by Benzinger in his Bsb, 
Archdol.^, 390). 

In nomadic Arabia the ffajj corresponds to the 
sacred processions of the gods on their barques in 
the Bab. towns. The original ^ajj\ or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Rajah, which corresponds 
to the Heb. Nlsan. This, with traces of other early 
customs of Arabic heathendom, became adopted 
into those of Isl&m. But Ramad&n became the 
most sacred month of the Musliin (Wellhausen, 
Reste^, 79). The rule for the hajfi is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular eni]>loymentR and 
devote himself wholly to his religious duties. 
Similarly a *^arah in Hebrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions ’ (Marti). Muhammad’s 
rule of conduct is stated in Qur. v. 96 ; *0 ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgrimage.’ 
In fact, the restrictions as carried out by orthodox 
believers during this ‘ truce of God * are grotes<iue.‘ 
The thirty days* fast during Ramadan involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sunset. It ‘kindles in 
Moslem spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new 
solemnity of religion* (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta^ Cambridge, 1888, i. 509). For it was dur- 
ing this month that Muhammad retired for medita- 
* 8«e Sell, Faith of London, 1890, p. 291, and citation 

from ^alfxtfu'l-Bvkh&ri, i. 468. The pilgrims ar« girded with the 
Ufram, or ‘ pilgrims* loin-cloth, which oovers them to the knee ; 
and a lap may be cast over the shoulder. They are henceforth 
oare-heade<l and half-naked; and in this guise must every soul 
enter the sacred precincts* (Doughty, At, Dm. UL 479). 


tion to the cave of Hira, and the Qur'ftn was sent 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just as Rajah 
corresponded in time to the month Nisan, so 
Ramaq&n corresponded to Tishri, the seventh 
month of the eoclesiastical Bab. -Heb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
^eat Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
infiuenoed Muhammad’s institution of the Ra- 
madan. 

Respecting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning celebratlonr 
of the Shi* ah sect who commemorate the deaths of 
’All and his two sons, Hasan and Husain, see Sell, 
306 f. For a graphic description of a Persian Tazi, 
see Arminius Yamb6ry, hife and Adventures, 
London, 1884, p. 68 f. 

(j) Certain operations or processes were also 
invested with special sanctity. Among these may 
be mentioned the sacrificial act, of which the 
essential element is the shedding of blood. With- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fnndamentiu and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
(^.v. ), which apT>ears to have involved the concep- 
tion of a blo^-tie between the Deity and the 
worshipper,* there can be little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn 9*, Lv 17**‘ Dt 
12®®), was held to possess a magic potency. Doughty 
(i. 499) points out that it is the custom of the Aram 
to slaughter a young sheep and smear the blood on 
camels and cattle as a protection. The recent 
researches of Westermarck in Morocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a curse on the object for whom the sacrifice 
was ottered.* It is hardly possible to doubt that in 
the original form of the nte described in Exodus 
the smearing of the blood on the lint<el and door- 
posts liad special reference to the plague-demon 
(mnip^O, Ex 12*® [J]), over whom it possessed a magic 
power of arrest.* Among the Greeks the solemn 
act of sacrifice was attended by the silence of the 
worshippers enjoined by the word favete 

Unguis, Iphigeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the ‘speechless might of gags* (iEsch. Ag, 
239). 

Respecting vows, special note should be taken of 
the Tpx, of which we have a vivid example in 1 S 
14®*, where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in- 
volving self-imposed curses not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is wholly destroyed. Another example 
meets us in Ac 23**-” (cf. Ps 132**-).* The enact- 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
strict according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of rash vows (Lv 6*** ). The special 
and extraordinary vows involving abstinence of the 
Nazirite are codified in Nu 6 (see ICC), 

War presents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its war-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under- 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennat'.herib begins his de- 
scription of his fourth campaign in his Prism- 
inscription, col. iii. 42 : ‘In my fourth campaign 
Asur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum- 
moned my mighty forces.* A^urbanipal (in the 
Rassam cyl. Irecites the names not only of Akur but 
also of Sin, Sainai, Bel, Nabn, and Istar of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. Istar was the Assyrian war- 
goddess. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp- 
tian data) were Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 

1 Robertson Smith, Ret. Sem.^, 818 f. ; Hsrod. ill. 8. * The 

sacrifices eaten in fellowship in the desert ... are as a oalllnf 
of the Lord the Alliriver, in his guests, a mystical oommunion 
of their bread and salt with Him ^(Doughty, 1. 462). 

9 See his paper, * The Influence of Msgic on Social Balation- 
•hips,* in SoeuiUtgieoX Fapere, ii. (London. 1906) 160. 

* Haddon suggests that the demon in the more primitive Iona 
of the rite was supposed to consume the blood, and was thersby 
arrested or pla(*At.ed or diverted from his quest. 

4 Sss art. * Qelubde,' in PRBK 
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the Stone of Mesha\ it is the cod of Moab, 
Chemosh, who says to Mesha' : * Go take Nebo 
against Israel’ (line 14). Among the Hebrews, 
Jahweh S*bhAdth, Jahweh of the celestial star- 
hosts as well as of Israel’s armies (cf. Jg 5^ goes 
before Israel in the ark carried into the battlefield 
(I S and is consulted by the priest-soothsayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(1 S 14W-“ 23» 30’- », 2 S 6«). The Syrians had 
the same custom; for we read in the Annal- 
inscription of Aiuma^irpal (col. iii. 20) that in 
overcoming a hostile Syrian tribe the barH, or 
soothsayer-priest, who went at the head of their 
host [ahk pan ummandtiSunu), was captured. Like 
other Semites, the Hebrews inaugurated war by 
sacrifices. This was said to * consecrate ’ war (i^p 
n90>P. Mic 3», Jer 6^ cf. Jos 3®) ; hence the burnt- 
offerings at the opening of a campaign (Jg 6^ 
20», 1 S 7® 13W cf. 1 S IH). With this con^ption 
of holy war and consecrated warriors (Is 13^) we 
must connect the sexual abstinence which was 


maintained during military expeditions among 
Hebrews and Arabs {Bel, Sem,* 465 ; cf. 1 S 21®, 2 S 
liwr.) With this we must also associate the grue- 
some custom of the ‘ ban * (oio)! which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, captured in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
uses. This meant the wholesale destruction of 
the ‘ devoted * objects expressed by the denomina- 
tive Hiph'il of the same root A - r - wi (see p. 753‘) ; 
cf. Jos 6^’ 8-** Jg 21“**, 1 S 15’"“, in which v.“ is a 
close parallel to the Stone of Mesha', lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Mesha' devotes to'Astar-kemdsh 
(line 17, nnoinn) the entire population of Nebo, both 
men and women. ^ 

(A) The sacred name of Deity had a special and 
awful potency, since in ancient Semitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deity, which, when the name was uttered, 
were summoned into active exercise. Thus the 
tetragrammaton (mn') was too awful for pronuncia- 
tion by ordinary human lips, according to the usage 
of post-Exilic Judaism. We know that in the 3rd 
cent. B.C. it was avoided in the public reading of 
the Hebrew Torah, reproduce in the LXX by 
xOpiot, being substituted for it. Even the com- 
binations *T and r, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 16 (in and to being respectively substi- 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and those 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in exorcisms, and gener- 
ally in magical formulfie, see artt. * Exorcism * and 
‘Sorcery,* in HDB i. 812, iv. 604; Conybeare, in 
Trans, of the Third Internat, Congress for Hist, of 
Relig,^ Oxford, 1908, ii. 368 ff. The wide preva- 
lence of the potency of sacred names in Bab. in- 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here. 

3. Holy persons.— (i.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In Ex 29, Lv 8®, elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are given whereby priests are in- 
stalled in their ofiice. In these rites we shall merely 
note (1) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
29*; cf. washing tbe garments in Ex 19“*** at 
Sinai) ; (2) splashing bullocks* and rams* blood 
on the altar-horns and round about it (vv.^®*-^®), 
the ram’s blood being placed on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v.*®) ; (3) special gar- 
nients and ‘ holy crown * (v.®) ; (4) anointing with 
oil (v.^). The fundamental ooncei)tion underlying 
these ceremonial cleansing operations (washing and 
blood -sprinkling) is to remove all contamination 
which would disqualify the priest for his sacred 
functions. These functions are defined in Nu 18*** 
as the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb. legislation, which has just been 


^ A turtlier treatment will be found in art. ‘War,’ in SBi^ i 2, 
Mui F. SobwaUy, iS^ gri^soKeftitmer, Leipxig, 190L 


quoted, thew functions belonged to the sons of 
Aaron. It is, however, fully recognized that the 
substance of P’s ceremonial legislation is very 
ancient ; and, if we possessed fuller documentary 
material from ancient Babylonia, we sliould prob- 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than have yet come to light. Several interest- 
ing and important analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(a) The king (g'.e. ), like the priest, was anointed 
wdlh oil (DTI?). Anointing {q.v,) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on the body to endow tlie subject 
with certain qualities. Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see OB^ iL 
364 f.). From the Tell el-Amama tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. B.c. In a letter 
from Adad-nirari, king of Nubassi in N. Syda, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KiB v. 
no. 37), it is stated that a previous Egyptian king 
had poured oil on the head of the writer’s grand- 
father and established him as king. Frazer^ GB* 
i. 137-156, and his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship (London, 1905), have familiarized us 
with the supernatural endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deitv or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in awe of the 
‘ Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
priest, was sacrosanct (1 S 24*- 2 S 1“). The 
Assyrian king called himself the offspring or 
favourite of a god {hinutu ASur^ naram Sin), 
Moreover, the king assumed priestly functions. 
This we know to have been done by David (2 S 6“) 
and Solomon (1 K 8®®**). This was also the tradi- 
tion in Assyria. Tiglath - Pileser i. (IKW B.c.) 
calls himself iHppu, or priest, of the god Samai. 
Sargon calls himself the Saknu, or vicegerent of 
B61, and the i&Sakku, or chief priest, of Asur. 

{h) Physical defects were disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
2117-98). Among the Babylonians, squinting [salitu 
end)i lack of teeth [hepu S%nn&), and a maimed finger 
{nakpi ubani) were accounted disqualifications (H. 
Zimmem, Beitrage^ Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(c) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. harutUy or office of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred hereditary caste whose func- 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge (e.o. 
inspection of the liver). This tradition can easily 
be traced back as far as the time of gammurabi 
(c. 2100 B.C. ; see Zimmem, 82 f., 87). 

{d) In the ritual tablets of the asipu^ or priest- 
magician, who dealt in conjurations (^»y7^w) whereby 
diseases were removed, or in expiations whereby 
sins were atoned, we read (Zimmem, no. 26, coi. 
iii. 19 f.) that the maSmaiu (who held an office 
closely allied to that of the aHpu) (Zimmem, p. 93) 
is to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear the threshold 
and posts of the gateway right and left with its 
blood (cf. Ex 12^ [P]). Respecting these incantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity of the sacred offices, 
see Zimmem, Beitrdge, and the art. ‘ Priest,* in 
EBr^\ Israel also in pre-Exilic days hod the rd’cA, 
kosimy m*'6nen, yidd 6niy and bn'al 6hh, Others 
are obscurely mentioned in Dt 18^®* 

In early times the priest in Israel was essenHaliy 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Urto 
and Tummiui, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod, he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kdhin (Heb. ]n3) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de- 
nounced by Mubammad as an abominable work of 
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Satan (Qur. ▼. 92 ; cf. Mic 6“, Jer 27*). Cf. art. 
‘ Soothsayer/ in HBD iv. 698. 

In later times the priestly function in Israel be- 
came chiefly ceremonial and sacriflcial, while the 
function of soothsayer {kosimt etc. ) was separate and 
specialized. Out of the priest-seer of early times, 
c^led r6*eht emerged the prophet (ndbhf), whose 
person as * man of God ’ was also sacred, whose rod 
possessed magical power (2 K 4^* *^) as well as his 
ga^ent (2 K 2^* ; cf. Mk 6”“^), on whom God’s 
spirit rested, and to whom * the word of the Lord* 
came. See art. * Prophet,* in EBr^K 

One of the most primitive and significant as well 
as non-ethical among * holy * persons of the Semitic 
pe^les was the Mdesh (sodomite priest attendant) 
and the ifdeshdh, or priestess-prostitute, who in- 
fested the Canaanite-Hebrew sanctuaries like the 
corresponding and harinUu of BaWlonia. 

The wide prevalence of this pliase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn 38*“^, 1 K 14“ 22", 2 K 

2^, Am 2^, Hos 4^^^ Dt 23” [Heb. “], and is especi- 
ally connected with the Istar cult (G. A. Barton, 
Origins^ London, 1902, p. 83; N. Nilsson, 
Etudes sur Is eulte Slchtar^ Leipzig, Paris, and 
St. Petersburg, 1911 ; see, further, Hierodouloi 
[Sem. and Egyp.]). 

(ii.) We have represented in Israel the conception 
of a holy people. Of this the locus clcusicus is Ex 
19*‘ * ( JE), in which the privilege is made conditional 
on obedience to the terms of the Sinai-covenant. 
Israel is called a Divine possession above all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
re-assertion of a long recognized fact. Israel was 
Jahweh’s people, just as the Moabites were ‘ people 
of Chemosh* (cf. Jg 5”, Ex 15"). Israelites as 
individuals were just as trulj sons and daughters 
of Jahweh. Similarly Palestine, the land occupied 
by Jahweh’s people, was holy also (cf. Wis 12*), 
and is called Jahweh’s house (Hos 8^ 9", cf. 9* and 
Harper in 7(7(7). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, therefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 
prohibition of marrii^e with foreign races prescribed 
oy later legislation (Dt 7*). This became rigorously 
applied in the days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the ‘ holy seed ’ became 
* mingled ’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9“*). 

II. Tub conception of holiness raised to 

AN ETHICAL LEVEL.— ^0 have hitherto traced, 
though only in outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of the conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, material objects, and 
modes of human activity. In all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supernatural power which 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive reli^on, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi-physical, and, 
moreover, is bound up with magical elements of 
tabu. We have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became gradually and partially 
emancipated from the material and magical charac- 
teristics of primitive religion as it became ethicized. 

Holiness, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personali^ of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most holy of all. Thus the hindermost recess of 
the Temple (T^i, ra6s), where His presence dwelt 
and where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the post-Exilic calendar (the Day of Atone- 
ment) coula enter, was called the Sanctuary par 
^celUncet the most holy place i^JP). Accord- 
ingly, sanctity, with all its associated elements of 
restriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come to the Deity Himself, who in 
His exalted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrice repeated and so emphasised 


* Holy ’ in Isaiah 6*. The same principle that applied 
to things would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the shHamim (rendered 
'peace-oflerings’), which should be burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
God’s ‘holy thing* (Lv 19®), it was a far more 
terrible thing to behold God Himself. No man 
can behold God and live (Ex 33“ ; cf. Jg 13“, Is 
6*). The quality in the Deity which avenged with 
terrible penalties all violations of His presenoe, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called ‘lealousy,’ 
and He was accordingly designated ‘ a jealous God ’ 
(sjp Ex 20* 34"). 

God’s position of inviolable supremacy and power 
was designated by this term vn]?, and He Himself 
was * holy.* But in His external self -mani- 
festation He was invested with ‘glory’ (n^ay). 
These two characteristics of Divine personality — 
‘glory’ and ‘ holiness’ — are closely combined ; out 
with this distinction, that, while ‘ holiness ’ marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and power, which 
are restrictive on human activities, His ‘glory* 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani- 
festation (Is 6*; Baudissin, Stud, zur sem. Be- 
ligionsgesch. ii. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teachers of 
Israel, aid not in any degree dimmish, but rather 
exa]t<^, these conceptions of Jahweh’s unapproach- 
able and terrible power and His manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereignty 
and power is emphasized by Amos, by Isaiah, and 
above all by Deutero-Isaiah (Am 9^, Is 6* 40"’*®). 
But the teaching of the 8th cent. Judaean prophets 
did not end here. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jahweh and 
His ethical requirements (Am 6®“”* Is H®"”* 
6*'**) shifted the centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Ceremonial tabus and 
sacrificial forms count for little. In Jeremiah’s 
teaching the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have disaopeared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has established a ‘new 
covenant * with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal : ‘ I will put my law within 
them, and in their heart will I write it** (Jer 31*^'**). 

The effect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an ‘Umwertung aller 
Werte* — a transmutation of all values, which 
affected the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s character and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous- 
ness, this permeated also the essence of boliness 
whether in God or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is to set the oppressed free 
and Wtow bread on the hungry (Is 68**- )• ‘ Rend 
your heart, and not your garments * ( J1 2"). This 
affected the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to be of the heart 
(mind), and not of the flesh only (Dt 10" 30*). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation of the 
guilt-offering (Lv 6^*’). and in the ‘ Code of Holiness ’ 
finds its due place (25**'**). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which belonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
social relations and a social order, and therefore 
these elements found a place in the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, ana they came to 
displace the externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This is manifest in some of the Psalms, «.p. 60*'", 
where sacrifioes are repudiated as irrational ; 51"* 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and contrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable ezprMion is to 
be found in Ps 15 (which reflects the spirit of Mic 
gT. S) . « Who shall dweU in thy holy hill ? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
is faithful in his thoughts [and not merely in 
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external acts].' The following verses expound this 
fundamental conception. Cf. Ps 24**-, Sir 35*'*- 
We have entered here into a higher realm and 
atmosphere, and these new conceptions would be 
fostered by the new conditions of post* Exilic 
Judaism, wnen there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synagorae with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with its sacrificial ceremonial. 
Consequently prayer (which in some form accom- 
panied sacrince) now took the place of sacrificial 
ceremonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jerusalem sanctuary). 

Moreover, we now find a tendency to shift * holy,' 
which was ethical, from non-etuical things to 
personal objects, to which it can more properly 
apply. God in Deutero- Isaiah is ‘Israers Holy 
one' par excellence. Purity is closely associated 
with noliness, and has moral values. In Hab P** 

* holy ' is applied to Jahweh in His ethical purity, 
which is BO great that He cannot behold evil — an 
echo of Is From these ethical conceptions of 
God's holiness it is but a step to the conception of 
God's ‘Holy Spirit' (Is 63f-, Ps 6P*, Wis 9^^). 
Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, are 
called ‘ holy ones,' since they are the ‘ sons of God ’ 
(Job 6' 16« cf. PsSfi*-*). 

Nevertheless, the old and primitive non-ethical 
ideas of holiness still held sway and persisted in 
post-Exilio Judaism. They permeated Ezekiel's 
ideal scheme (chs. 4CM8) of Israel’s restored 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Mishna 
(]ra</. iii. 2. 4 f., iv. 5. 6 ; cf. 'Eduyvdth v. 3), where 
it is stated that the canonical Holy Scriptures 

* defile the hands,’ according to the teaching of the 
schools of both Hillel ana ShammaL In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes conti^ous 
(Weber, Jud, Tkeol.\ Leipzig, 1897, §21. 1). Texts 
from these inspired Holy Scriptures are still em- 
ployed by Jews as ma^cal cnarms and prophy- 
lactics, iust as verses from the Qur'fin are used 
among Muslims. See artt. ‘Demon,* ‘Magic,’ 
‘Sorcery,* in HDB, In fact, the Arabic language 
of the Qur'&n is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of that sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of I$lam\ 265, 301-305). Among peasants 
in the inland regions of Syria, both Cnnstianity 
and Isl&m are but a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan.^ Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious influence, 
but a belief in the local nah% (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local waX% and jinn^ who are merely sub- 
stitutes for the former gods and demons.^ 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modern conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental Pfi*iciple of 
close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed incompatible with such asso- 
ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there- 
fore, will always be restrictive, and jealously close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 
held not to be in harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holiness so restrictive and 
secluded there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. , . 

Lrrmi^TuiuL^Th* dlB«erUtloii on Holiness by W. W. 
Baudissin, in his SUtdUn eur ssm. pt. ^ 

Ltipiifi:, 1878, still remains a very valuaWo treatment, wpeciaJJy 
from the standpoint of OT usms. A useful list of earner 
llterat^e is ffi?en on p. 5f. 

Arabic heathendom may 

Hssts arab. Heidentums, Berlin, 1887 (*1807), W. Rob^ron 
Smith's Beliffion of the Somi^* 

sttn the best Irontrlbution to the subject, espeoially owing to its 


full presentations of Arabic Illustrative materials as well as 
those derived from the wider field of the comparative study of 
religion. M. J. Lagrange's Etud$$ iur Uo roligioni aCtnitiguoi *, 
Pam, 1005, esp. chs. iv.-viiL, contains a mine of well-dfted 
material in which the results of Assyriology find their due place. 

In addition to these, J. Skinner's art. * Holiness,' in HDs, and 
R. Kittel's ‘Heiligkeit Qottes Im AT,' in PHS*, should be 
consulted. Among commentaries, see G. Buchanan Gray, 
‘Numbers* (JCC, Edinburgh, 1003), and A. Bertholet, ‘Levfl- 
icus’ {Kurter Uandkommentar, Tubingen, 1001) (see esp. on 
ch. 11); K. Marti, Gosehichte der usraelitisch*n Religion*, 
Strassburg, 1003, §§ 0-11 ; B. Stade, Eihlmho Theologie 4 m AT, 
Tubingen, 100.5, L fi§ 4(V-70. Cf. also the other works cited in 
the course of the article. OWEN C. WhiTKHOUSR. 

HOLY ORDERS. -See Ministry. 

HOLY PLACES.— See Places. 

HOLY SPIRIT.— See Spirit, Holy. 

HOLY WATER.— See Water. 

HOLY WEEK.— See Festivals and Fasts 

(ChriHtian). 

HOME.— The word (see OED, r.r.) si^ifies ‘ a 
dwelling-place,' regarded from the moral and the 
social point of view as the fixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
from the labour and turmoil of active life, and 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man is 
bound by the closest and most intimate ties of 
relationship. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, accorain^y, those of permanence, security, 
familiarity. To be ‘at home* implies thata mau 
has reached, at least for a time, the end of his 
wanderings (cf. Pr 27*) ; that he is beyond the 
reach of the perils of wayfaring; that he is do 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a member of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
him and symjiathize with him. When, for example, 
St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles as o/mot roD tfeoO 
(Eph 2^*), he is contrasting their former outcast 
and alienated condition with the privileges of mem- 
bership in God’s family or household. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is sometimes 
spoken of as ‘ going home * (cf. Ec 12® * long home,' 
with Plumptre’s note), and the disembodied state 
is described by St. Paul as the being ‘ at home with 
the Lord ' (2 Co 5*). . 

There were, doubtless, numerous mstanoea of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrews. The 
narratives (J and E) of the 9th and 8th centuries 
B.C. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was apparently a tend- 
ency (except in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus necis, we do not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their masters, but despotic 
rights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were held in honour, pd 
guests were welcomed with kindness and liberality. 
The Book of Proverbs illustrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards the later Judaism it 
has been said that ‘ there were no homes like those 
in Israel,* and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience : ‘ Mar- 
riages are made m heaven,' and ‘ God dwells in a 
pure and loving home* (see A. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, London, 1883, 
bk. ii. ch. 9, and JE, s.v. ‘ Family and Family 
Life '). To a smaller extent the feeling for ‘ home ’ 
may be traced in classical antiouity (see, for in- 
stance, Horn. Od., passim; Soph, Jyoaj, 850-860, 
Fhil, 492-496 ; Ovid, Trist. iii. 4 . 53 ff. ; Virg. Eel, 
i. ; Tib. Eley, i. 1 ; Plin. Epp,, etc. ; cf. S. Dill, 
Boman Society from Nero to M. Aureliue, London, 


* In th« Im* of Bortholot't oxtromo •tntomont that 
and koMek are nowhere to be tound in 
wmia^Smoral holinew (Bibl^mL^e 
iiO. footoote). it Is at least obvioiw hpm f* ^ a“J “ 

mhUal ae wall ae oeremonial connotation la imphed. 
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1904, p. 188 f. ; and, for the witness of Latin inscrip- 
tions, etc., see hints in C. The Church's Task 
under the Roman Emnire^ Oxford, 1906, Lect. 4), 
and also in India (cf. tne statement of the Pancha- 
tantra, ▼. 49, that even heaven is not so precioiis 
as one’s birthplace, however humble it may be ; 
see, farther, BOhtlingk, Jnd, Spriiehe*, Leipzig, 
1870-73, nos. 1013, 1943, 6048, 6939) ; but it has 
been said with truth that 

* home ie specially Teutonic, word and thing. . . . The life of 
home has become the great possession, the great delight, the 
great social achievement of our race ; its refuge from the storms 
and darkness without, an ample compensation to us for so mu(^ 
that we want of the social brilliancj and enjoyment of our Lfttin 
brethren. Reverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it* 
(R. W. Ohuroh, The Gifts sS Civilisationt new ed., London, 
1880 , p. 836 ft.). 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritanism introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

* Home, as we conceive It now, was the creation of the Puritan. 
. . . The sense of spiritual fellowship gave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family affections ’ (J. R. Green, Hist, 
of the English People^ London, 1880, iii. 10). 

So Emerson, writing in 1847, testifies that 

* domesticity is the taproot which enables the [English] nation 
to branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guara the independence and privacy of their 
homes ’ {English TraUs^ London, 1866, ch. vi.). 

The special development, then, of the home- 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, finds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the spread of Christianity in 
the pagan world wa,s responsible for many trage- 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore- 
shadow the strain upon afiection and conscience 
which would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
IQai. passage as 1 Co 7^®^* indicates 

one class of problems that was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em- 
bracing Christianity and refusing to live with their 
husbands {e.g.. Just. ApoL ii. 2 ; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17) ; 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 
of parents pleading with their children, and chil- 
dren with their parents ; of sons disowned by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters ; of wives 
divorced, and children disinherited (see Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity ^ Eng. tr., London, 1904, 
bk iii. ch. 2, for references). But, where the gospel 
had free course, it bsued in the consecration and 
elevation of family life — a fact of which the Apo- 
lo^ts supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Roman society was the exaggerated idea of the 
patria potestas. Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a single article — that of 
absolnte submission to the head of the household. 
It was only by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from being the chattel ana slave to be the equal 
of her husband. Filial affection was the rarest of 
virtnes under a system which placed the son at 
the absolute disposal, and under the despotic con- 
trol, of his father. In the early centuries of the 
Empire, various reforms tended to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but the slaves, 
of the Roman householder found their position im- 
proved by a series of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 
Uist, of Europ. MoroUSf London, 1869, i. 297 ff.). 
But, as has been pointed out, the moral consecration 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to begin with our 
Lord’s subjection to the discipline of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2*^) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life W His presence and blessing (see Jn 2*®^ 
Lk 10"®). In his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph., CoL, Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos- 
sibly because ‘m the social traditions of “Asia” 
a certain prominence appears to have attached to 


the family idea* (H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies^ 
London, 1898, p. 231 f.). Each natural relationship 
— that of husoand and wife, that of parent and 
child, that of master and servant — ^is exhibited in 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2^®‘3^ is similar in its tone, and is addressea to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti- 
fies the element of order and subordination which 
lies at the root of stable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants he preaches the duty of * subjec- 
tion.’ St. Paul’s precepts (Eph. l.c.) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the general duty 
of mutual submission (Eph 5^^) ; but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love whion subor- 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap- 
pointed sphere of moral discipline and probation 
for the great majority of mankind, and St. Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it reflects 
the mysterious relationships which subsist within 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 3^* It 

should also be remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to the new social order which it was His 
mission to reveal. God is the Father of a family ; 
mankind are His children, and all are * brethren ’ 
(Mt 23®'*® ; cf. the use of d6eX0o[, ddeXipdrrjs in the 
Epp., and see Harnack, op. dt, bk. iii. ch. 3). In 
sucn early documents as Clem, ad Cor. 1, Polyc. 
ad Phil. 4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs of its actual influence. 

It does not fall within the scope of a short article 
to deal with the social and economic tendencies, or 
the moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may suffice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to the prevailing regard for the chastity 
of woman, and that, where there is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. In Rome the growth of moral cor- 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
led directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril- 
ous consequences of which Augustus strove to avoid 
W direct and drastic legislation (see Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben der Romero Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 ff.). 
The rise of monachism and the passion for coenobite 
and solitary life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sided disparagement of family duties and 
the frequent rupture of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. eit. ii. 125). Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is threatened in modem 
times by a spirit of individualistic selfishness which 
prefers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
oate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerations of 
this kind, we may observe that the possibility of 
home life, as contemplated by the NT writers, 
depends to some extent npon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely connected with the modern 
problem presented by the aggregation of masses of 
people in large cities ; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and break up family life. To a large proportion 
of the working classes in Europe and Ameri<^ 
anything like home life in its highest form is vir- 
tn^ly prohibited by the conditions amid which 
they pMB their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what constitutes true human 
well-being. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage any corrective tendencies, any 
social endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
purity of family life. What has been called * the 
battle with the slum ’ is a real contribution to the 
family problem ; and all Christians are hound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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housing of the poor, multiplication of suburban 
homes, improved sanitation, etc. (on this subject, 
see K. G. Peabody, Jemis Christ and the Social 
Question^ London, 1901, ch. iii.). Further, family 
ufe is threatened by certain socialistic theories, 
which find in the family an insuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be sacrihced to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories regard marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of individualism, 
hindering the citizen from ‘complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal* (Peabody, Ofp. cit, p. 140 ff.). 
On the other hand, the tendency of anthropological 
speculation seems to be in the direction of vindi- 
cating against socialistic attacks the permanent 
function of the family, regarded as the highest 
result of the historic process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
co-operation with his fellows, if corporate life is 
in reality the great instrument for training char- 
acter, it is obvious that the family has liigher 
social significance than was once perceived. Home 
life is the fundamental form which life in common 
can assume. It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

• The family exhibits in the simplest and most unquestionable 
t™s the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obedi- 
ence, of obligation and helpfulness by which every form of true 
activity is regulated. ... In the family we learn to set aside 
the conception of rijcht and to place in its stead the conception 
of duty, which alone can give stable i^eace to peoples or to men 
(B. F. Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity ^ London, 1887, 
LecL ii.). 


The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of home. In the home, 
—‘Charity begins at home ’—Christianity finds 
the needful conditions for training men in the 
highest and most Christ-like of all graces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is trained and rinencd 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. By a round of common duties 
and mutual services, men and women are educated 
for the larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
manship. Thus the gospel transfigures the home 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society wiiich Chiist came to establish on earth. 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of brotherhood ; the 
Church is His household (iTiH^®), in wiiich all 
have their mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on the Father’s gifts of 

f race (Mt 23**-, 1 Co 12“®-, Eph 4 and 6). So St. 

'aul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond- 
ing age — the agea men as fathers, the elder women 
as mothers, the young men and women as brothers 
and sisters (I Ti 6^*)» Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life — the world of business, of politics, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
lamily life with special minuteness and care ; nor 
does It attempt so much to safeguard the ^ishts of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but far-reaching rules w'hich should control 
home life. He addresses in turn husbands, wiv^, 
children, and servants — that is, all members of the 
typical household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to hear in mind his or her duties and the rightful 
claims of others, and thus there emerge the great 
principles that give to home life its saoredness and 

must be before aU else t^fear of 0(d, 
the root and ground of 

manifold relationships ; the fear of God regulating 


the desire for w’edded life and controlling the 
choice of a partner (cf. 1 Co 7*^) ; inspiring the 
‘nurture and admonition’ of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph 6*®‘) ; imparting 
dignity to the necessary tasks of the houseliold 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
6®*% Col 3“). .AJl is to be planned and fulfilled ‘ in 
the Lord,’ in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis- 
charge ‘ as to the Lord and not unto men,’ in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted desire to serve Him. 

(u.) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
the working of the law of love. Love is the duty 
commended to the husband in particular. Men 
are to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to oe 
allowed to become a * root of bitterness ' or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kept true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de- 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred mystery which wedded love symbolizes— 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the Church 
(Eph 5“). The mutual love of those who are 
brothers by birth (0tXa5eX<^/a) is a type and earnest 
of that larger love of those who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family in the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, or, as it 
has been described, ‘ a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
affection may be first realized. 

(iii.) St. Paul and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of dutifulness. While the gospel recog- 
nizes woman’s spiritual equality wdth man, it also 
guards the rightful responsibility and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, nothing is said to 
favour the assertion of leadership on the part of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to thein of 
possible pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on the other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants ( Eph 6®* •). F inally , servants are exhorted 
to show diligence and faithiulness ; nothing is said 
to them of ‘rights’ or ‘liberties* or of the ‘in- 
dignity ’ of a dependent position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in himself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6* ; see Moule, Ephesian Studies^ London, 19(X), 
ch's. XV., xvi., Colossian Studies^ ch. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex- 
pressly indicated, in the NT treatment of the 
Christian home is the law of socud service. Home 
love is in germ the love which is to fulfil its 
obligations in every relationship of life. It in- 

cludes , . ..V 

* Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves 
And civic.' 


The home, in fact, lays the foundations of social 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Christ-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse with others, and especially by the ful- 
filment of the duties of hospitality— a virtue on 
which great stress is laid in the NT (cf. Ro 12^» 16^ 
1 P 4' He 6*® 13*, 3 Jn In the earliest period 
of the Church’s life, circumstances made this duty 
very urgent. It was the most direct and useful 
way in which members of the Christian brother- 
hood could aid the advance of the gospel (Haraack, 
Expansion of Christianity, i. 219). It is im- 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and may minister to 
mutual edification (Eph 4^). Family life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere igoismA d 
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plusieurs, but training men in large-hearted sym- 
pathy and wide social atfection. 

* The closer and warmer the home affection, the larger and 
•trongrer should become those eooial instincts which make life 
inoonoeirable except in a community ; . . . And if they stop 
short at the domestic limits, and refuse to open out to their 
wider office, they sin ag:ainst the home as much as afifainst the 
State *(H. S. Holland, in Lombard Street in Lentt Londontl894, 
p. 184 f. ; see also J. 8. Mackenide, Introd. to Social Philo- 
fopAy, Glasgow, 1880, p. 815 ff.). 

Home life, in a word, fails of its divinely ordained 
purpose, if it does not educate and fortify the 
spint of social service, if it does not awaken com- 
passion, and deepen insight into the social needs 
of mankind. 

In this article wo have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. But it should not be 
for|[otten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race — 
an institution to which the Christian spirit has 
added new grace, lustre, and stability — modern 
oonditions have brought us to what may be a 
period of re-construction, when it will be tne task 
of Christianity to define anew the essential prin- 
ciples of * family ethics.' Industrial conditions, 
new phases of refi^ous thought, the movement for 
the higher education of women and their free 
admission to independent professions and occupa- 
tions — these and such-like changes have materially 
affected the normal features of home life. * Our 
democracy is making inroads upon the family, and 
a claim is being advanced which in a certain sense 
is larger than the family claim ' (J. Addams, De- 
mocracy and Social Ethics, London, 1902, p. 77). 

The position of boys and girls earning an inde- 
pendence at a comparatively early age, the modern 
revolt against domestic service, the new ideals of 
social usefulness which have been inspired by a 
wider outlook and an improved education — these 
things have raised personal problems in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon submission to 
the progressive guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It must suffice to indicate the circumstances which, 
apart from the conditions which directly tend 
towards the decay of home life, render the fulfil- 
ment of home duty a less easy tosk than it was in 
the first age of Christianity (on this subject the 
work by Addams quoted above is interesting 
and suggestive). It remains true that the first of 
Christian social duties is ‘ to show piety at home * 
(1 Ti 6^), and that home must always continue to 
be the school of those graces and virtues which 
men need for effectual service, whether in the 
State or in the Church. 

LiTBEtATURB. — Besides the various books mentioned in the 
body of the article, see the works of Harless, Domer, Mar- 
tensen, and Newman Smyth on Christian Etkiee; C. Gore, 
Tiu Bpistle to the Ephesians : a Practical Exposition, Ix)ndon, 
1898, pp. 211-286 ; HLE, art. ‘ FamUy,’ 1. 846. 

R. L. Ottley. 

HOMER. — The religion and ethics of Homer 
— whether they belong to an actual evanescent 
‘ Achaean * period in the history of Greece, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements effected as part of a general process of 
evolution and harmonization extending over many 
centuries — have at least a superficial aspect of 
oonsistency. This is, no doubt, partly due to the 
peculiar quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
lucidity and clearness of outline ; to the Homeric 
roirit with its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 
But this temper and art are themselves so charac- 
teristically Hellenic that we cannot look to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence be- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of historical Greece. For the beliefs of Homer 
are m distinctive as they are definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to be the product of his- 
torical oauses. What those causes were is becom- 
ing eveiy day more and more obviously the real 


problem at the heart of the ' Homeric question.’ 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con- 
tent witli a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, although it must be admitted that 
the whole significance of these is altered according 
as one does, or does not, regard them as represent- 
ing an actual stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop- 
ment of Greek religious thought. 

It will be understood that ' Homer* is used throughout this 
article as a synonym for the Iliad and Odyssey, without refe^ 
ence to the question of their authorship. The books of the 
Iliad are quoted according to the oapitid letters of the Greek 
ali^abet, the books of the Odyssey by the ordinary letters. 

I. Religion, — x. The gods. — These are, of 
course, anthropomorphic, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to become. They are, indeed, taller and 
more beautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt from old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi- 
cally different. They are said to nave ‘houses on 
Olympus,’ either as actually dwelling upon the 
Thessalian mountain — and this is certainly the 
original meaning of the phrase — or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kina of heaven which has 
nothing of Olympus but the name (^ 42 If.). They 
form a soraewnat insubordinate family-group under 
the government of Zeus, Olympian society being 
organized upon the same loosely patriarchal prin- 
ciples as society among Homeric men. They inter- 
vene constantly in human affairs, generally in 
human form, but sometimes in the semblance of 
birds. They are the sources of good and ill to 
men ; although it is only some special skill or excel- 
lence that is regarded as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in archery comes from Apollo (B 827 ; 
cf. B 51, 61, ^■233). Iney are, theoretically, omni- 
potent and omniscient ; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
They are subject to human passions and actuated 
by human motives. All this is quite in accordance 
with Greek religion in its classical form, although 
the wealth ana vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized are 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import- 
ant and characteristic in the rel igion of Homer is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human and the divine. Whatever 
may have happened in the remote past, as when 
Ino was made immortal (e 334 f.), in Homer's world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 
oet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
istorically considered, it is one of the most im- 

S >rtant ever made ; for the conception of the 
ivine King was one that died hard in the Aegean 
world (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 168 f . ). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between whi^ 
he calls the ethical religion of Homer and his atti- 
tude to mythology ( World of Homer, 120). So far 
as they are religious beings, Homer's gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of all respect 
and reverence. They are usually just, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is often pur- 
chased and their wrath appeased, merely, it seems, 
by sufficient sacrifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, which they make by the water of Styx 
(0 38, e 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Aisa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some- 
times the poet uses the language of fatalism (X 6 ; 
cf. Z 487 f.) ; but, speaking generally, Moira coin- 
cides with, or is, the will of the gods, more esped- 
ally the will of Zeus. It is, in fact, in a quite 
literal way to begin with, his * portion ' (At6f a^a) 
— the division of the tribe which belonf^ to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus mth a vei7 
real moral grandeur when he subdues his own feel- 
ings of love and pity in voluntary obedience to it, 
as when he allows bis son Sarpeaon to fall by the 
hand of Patroklos (11431 ff.), and is moved the 
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tragedy of the war (T 21 ). It is to Zeus that 
the poor woman at the millstone prays in the 
palace in Ithaca, when she calls down his thunder 
upon her oppressors ( u 1 15 ff. ). He is the protector 
of suppliants and strangers (17 165 ; cf. 181, i 270) 
and beggars (f 57). He punishes tliose who give 
crooked judgments in the assembly and drive out 
DikS, the Right Way of things, disregarding the 
anger of the gods (II 387 ff.), who elsewhere are 
■aid to wander disguised over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and righteousness of men {p 485 f.). 

* Evil deeds do not prosper * 329), for * the blessed 
gods love not heartless actions* {k 83). The help- 
lessness of man, which is so much in the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid : 

* All men feel the need of gods ’ (7 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to be 
vengeful and capricious, while from another point 
of view they are decidedly unsympathetic, being 
lifted so far above human needs and weaknesses. 
But they do move us to a half-unwilliiig respect 
and awe. One can understand the emotion evoJked 
by the great statue of Zeus at Olympia which was 
inspired by a famous passage in the Iliad ; for, as 
Lang has remarked (op. cit, 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of Fheidias. But, when 
the poet comes to deal with the gods of mythology, 
he adopts a very different tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. The charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all that is 
accounted a shame and a reproach among men — 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(fr. 11 , Diels) — can be literally justified («.y. t 396, 
the ‘Lay of Demodokos* in By the Deceiving of 
Zeus in S ; cf. the * Battle of the Gods ’ in 4* 385 f. 
—an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per- 
haps the protest of Xenophanes — admirable and 
tonic at the time it was made — is somewhat Inside 
the mark. Homer is not preaching irreligion ; he 
is trying to solve a very difficult artistic problem. 
He could not avoid the mythology of his subject, 
but the gods as actors in that mythology he could 
not respect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but the religion of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rather 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower in the 
moral scale than any of his own heroic men and 
women, and treated them, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, op, eit, 280 f.). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, scarcely seems 
to understand, the old folk • religion of Greece 
which existed so long before and after him. Its 
leatling divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Demeter and Persephone, he barely men- 
tions; the various Mysteries, which were so im- 
portant a feature in it, he does not mention at all. 
Neither do we find in Homer any certain reference 
to the belief in heroes in the tecunical sense of the 
term, ‘the divine race who are called half -gods,* 
us Hesiod describes them {Erga, 159), whose in- 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential their worship was in Greece; for the 
lines describing the divme honours paid to Erech- 
theus in Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (B 546 if.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Herakles, the typical 
•hero,* is for Homer ‘ the man Herakles’ (^ 26). 

Certain important aspects of the gods who ap- 
pear in the Iliad and — and these the 

aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith — are completely ignored, Homer w^ul nave 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the * sacred stories * of which Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausanias and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Homeric poems— a 


religion of which we are tempted to complain that 
it makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and sanity — ^involves the criticism and ultimate 
de.struction of the simple faith which could accept 
the myths as a decent account of the life and be- 
haviour of the gods. That this is not due to the 
personal predilections of a single poet with an 
eclectic creed follows from the very nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the story involves the prominence of certain 
gods and beliefs and the exclusion of certain others 
is ground for (joncludiug that the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
in the life of the saga. Without Zeus and Apollo, 
for instance, there could be no Iliad ; without 
Poseidon and Athena, no Odyssey, These, then, 
were in the saga from the beginning; that is to 
say, they were gods of the people whose beliefs 
were enshrined in it. If we apply this criterion 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to important his- 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the organic structure of the poems were the 
‘ Achsean ’ gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregards were non-Achaean. This conclusion 
is strengthened by a good deal of evidence from 
the history of Greek religion. We know now the 
general spirit and character of the old Cretan and 
Mycenaean religions — the worship of the Bull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth-goddess, the care- 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only be conjecturally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclipsed by the worship of certain deities clearly 
of Northern origin, especially the Father-god Zeus. 
That this worship was introduced by the tribes 
who, in the times of the Migrations, pushed down 
from the North into Greece is the obvious and 
accepted hypothesis. The Homeric poems clearly 
reflect a period of Northern (‘Achaean’) predomi- 
nance, which implies and includes the predominance 
of the Northern religion over the native ‘iEgean’ 
worship of ghosts and goddesses. That the divini- 
ties of the Homeric pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true ; there has demonstrably been 
some fusion with, and affiliation to, certain divini- 
ties of the native peoples. But Homer does pre- 
serve more clearly than anything else in Greek 
literature the memory of a religion more distinctly 
Northern in character than that of pre- Homeric 
or classical Greece, and with an observable bias 
in it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cults. This is the historical basis of 
his * Olympianism,’ the root from which it has 

f rown, although we must not acsume that the 
ower represents the creed of any actual age or 
people. It grew out of popular religion, but, as it 
appears full-blown in our Iliad and Odyssey, it is 
not itself popular religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ‘ It was Homer and Hesiod,* 
says Herodotus, ‘ who composed a " theogony ” for 
the Greel^, and who first gave the gods distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions * (ii. 
53). (For a description of the process by which the 
Olympian ideal was evolved by gradual differenti- 
ation from popular notions of divinity, see J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, ch. x. p. 445 fif.) 

Of the Homeric gods, the most prominent in the 
Iliad are (besides Zeus) Apollo, Poseidon, and 
Ares; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite; in the 
Odyssey (besides Zeus), Athena, Poseidon, Helios, 
and Hermes. 

(1) Zeus is the supreme god, the ‘ father of gods 
and men’ (A 544), and, among men, in a social 
sense of kings, who often have the epithet ‘Zeus- 
born.’ He is clearly the deity of a people with 
patriarchal institutions, and exerdses a kind of 
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pairia poi^tat among the other Olympians. His 
authority is effective, although not unchallenged, 
especially by Hera^ his wife, the ancient gcnidess 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towards him may 
poBsibly reflect some earlier conflict between their 
worshippers. Whether Zeus was a sMcifically 
Achaean god from the first is not at all certain. 
There^ is evidence which indicates that he was 
worshipped at Dodona long before the coming of 
Acheeans there. But it is certain that he became 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls 
Achaeans, and his characteristics in Homer are 
nearly all ‘ Northern.* Nor is his earliest home in 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to 
him as ‘ Zeus the Lord, God of Dodona, Peiasman* 
(n 233). But normally he dwells upon AiLiunt 
Olympus; he is, inaeed, pre-eminently ‘the 
Olympian* (A 508, 683, 689). This also without 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained. 
Originally, then, * the Olympian * meant ‘ he who 
dwmls on Olympus* in Thessaly, although, as 
many mountains in Greece were named Olympus, 
and at least one famous seat of Zeus-worship was 
called Olympia, the epithet ‘ Olympian * gradually 
extended its connotation. Homer, indeed, speaks 
of the gods generally as * the Olympians.* What 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the 
summit of a mountain (e.y. 6 3). He watches the 
fortunes of the war from Gargaros, a peak of Mount 
Ida in the Troad, where he has a precinct and 
altar (0 47 f. ; cf. X 171, V 276, O 308). This 
explains why Zeus seems all through the Iliad to 
favour the Trojans. He is the god of both sides, 
and the god of Ida is opposed to the god of 
Olympus (Murray, op, ciL 90). He is said to dwell 
in the upper air (B 412). This is natural in a 
divinity who is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from 
which he derives many epithets ^epruc/pavi'of, ipiy- 
dovros, etc. ; cf. A 680, 11 298). He is armed with 
the thunderbolt and the mgis, and is himself a 

f reat war-god {rafdijs iro\4fioio, A 84). The Homeric 
eus is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may 
persist side by side with others which obviously 
belong to a totally different stage of religious 
thou^t. He never loses his original character of 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but he is gradually 
moralized into the Zeus of certain great passages 
alrea^ quoted. 

(2) The same process has been at work in the 
case of Apollo \ but it has gone much further, and 
eliminated almost every trace of his original nature. 
The probability is that he was, to ^gin with, a 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer. 
He appeaia in the Iliad as a great warrior, strong 
upon the side of the Trcdans and Lycians. Apollo, 
as his cults testify and Homer well knows (A 37 f.), 
was the great divinity of the Troad ; and his favour 
towards the Lycians would also be explained if we 
could accept as proved Wilamowitz’s hypothesis of 
his Lycian origin, and translate his epithet 
(A 101) by ‘ Lycian-born.* Outside Troy and the 
Troad, ‘rocky Pytho* is already sacred to him 
(I 406), and he has a consecrated grove at Tsmaros 
in Thrace (i 200) and in Ithaca (v 278). But it is 
strange to find that one of the greatest of Greek 
gods in the estimation of Homer himself has so 
^tle connexion in the Epos with Greece proper. 
He is armed with the bow (A 46f.)— an archaic 
touch. Hence his commonest epithet is ‘ the Far- 
Darter’ (^/ci;/56Xo», etc., A 14, 75, 385, 479, etc.). 
Keferences to other aspects afterwards prominent 
in the Apolline religion are neither numerous nor 
^portant. ^ But the ideal figure of Apollo in 
Homer, rising at times to subumity, exercised an 


incalculable influence upon Greek art, and, through 
Greek art, u{>on modern notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(3) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur- 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 371, A 288, 
etc.) is Athena Chdiivti), The association is evi- 
dently significant, for it reappears in Athenian 
religion (see Harrison, Themis, 601 f.). Of all the 
gods, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest demree (cf. 9 540). 
Atiiena is his daughter and favourite child, 
although reference is nowhere made to the legend 
of her birth from his head — not the kind of story 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the spgis, 
like her father the Thunder-god (B 447, E 738) ; 
and the explanation of this seems to be found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the palladion 
(two round shields placed so as to toucn at the 
rim and form the figure 8), which was regarded as 
a * thunder-shield.* Hence she is a great war- 
goddess — indeed, the chief Achsean divinity of war, 
and more than a match for Ares. Her other name, 
‘Athene,* connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
goddess is not clear from the j^ems themselves, 
although the epithet * AthenaiS ’ is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, ‘ Glaukfipis,* points in the same 
direction; for, although in Homer it evidently 
means no more than ‘ grey-eyed * or ‘ bright-eyed,* 
it must be derived from y\av^, and the owl, as 
every one remembers, was the sacred bird of the 
Athenian goddess. So with the title ‘Boflpis* 
applied to Hera, the ancient Cow-Goddess of Argos 
(A 551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately sup- 
pressed, in Homer, w’ho imagines Athena in the 
form of a woman ‘fair and tall and skilled in 
gleaming crafts’ (»» 289) — wise, also, and mighty 
m war. It is the Athena of Pheidias. 

(41 The same idealizing tendency has been at 
work upon Poseidon ; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like most of 
the other Olympians on occasion, were the chief 
deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be drawn from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of tlie sea that he is consist- 
ently presented in both the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of his func- 
tion as the god of horses (4^ 307, 684). The epithet 
‘ Earth-shaker * {ivvofflyuot^ ivoalx^tav) does not help 
ns, for it is at least as applicable to bis power of 
making earthquakes as to his shaking the land 
with his waves ; while the title yw.iioxot is of un- 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of the Achmans. But he is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to ecli]:)8e the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 ti*.); and Zeus gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some bac^kground of fact, 
and we become sure of it when the god rescnes 
iEneas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign in Troyland (T 302 ff’. ). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in the blinding of Polyphemos, the 
uncouth son of the god. But it, too, perhaps rests 
on some ground of actuality, since the injunctions 
of Teiresias seem to point to the foundation of 
some known cult of Po.seidon among a people 
Ignorant of the sea (\ 121 f.). 

(6) Ares and Aphrodite are associated in both 
the Iliad (£ 359 if. , 416) and the Odyssey {9 266 f . )» 
They are treated unsympathetioally by Horner^ 
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especially Ares. The explanation seems to be 
that both are * Thracian * divinities, and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achaeans. 
Ares at least is a Thracian in Homer (N 301, 
0 361 ) ; while there is ground for thinking that 
Aphrodite was originally his wife; although in 
the fabliau-like Lay of JDeniodokos she is repre- 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, the wdfe of Hephaistos in the Iliad is Charis 
(2: 382). Aphrodite is called the daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (E 348, 370). She is named the 
* Cyprian’ (E 330, etc.), and has a sanctuary at 
Paphos {$ 363). This recalls her undoubted Kin- 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte (gf.e.); for Cyprus early 
received a large Semitic mement in its population. 
She is also named the * Cytherean ’ {6 288, e 193). 
She intervenes to save her son iEneas from the lance 
of Diomedes (B 311 if.) — a reminiscence, perhaps, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
goddess. Homer, however, regaxds her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for the strife of battle (E 429). She serves for the 
standard of beauty, the * golden ’ Aphrodite, and 
is alreadv essentially the type eniTOdied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hand, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spirit as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre- 
sents the same spirit controlled and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Hermes and Iris are messengers of the 
gods, more strictly perhaps of Zeus, llermes pro- 
vides us with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion. 
There is a whole world of difi’erence between the 
ithyphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Athenians and the god of Homer * like a young 
man in the most gracious season of youth * («c 278). 
There is, however, one aspect of the Homeric god 
which accords with the popular conception of him, 
namely that in which ne is PsychopompoSf Con- 
ductor of the Dead to the under world ; for in the 
cults Hermes has important chthonian functions 
(w €ul init.; the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (e 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The epithets he bears {ipioOvios, drd^a, 
dtdffropos, dp 7 €i 0 dirn;s) are all unexplained. It is one 
of the distinctions between the Iliad and the 
Odvssey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
mally the messenger of Zeus, while in the latter 
it is Hermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is most defi- 
nitely connected with a special locality — Lemnos 
(A 693, 0 283 f.). As Fire-god he appears some- 
times to be almost identilied with the element he 
controls (e.^. 4> 342 fi*. ). His skill as a craftsman is 
much celebrated (A ^8, 8 195, etc., esp. S 478 flf.) ; 
but for the most part he is treats m a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios {p 376 ff.) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being simply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient Nature-gods dwelling in the back- 
ground of Homeric religion. To this background 
also belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
Greek people (see J. C. Lawson, Modem Greek 
Folklore^ etc., Cambridge, 1910, p. 130 If.). The 
essential nature of Dionysos and Demeier as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not suller age or death, 
whereas the central fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re- birth 
of the god, 

2. The world of the dead. —The Homeric con- 
ception of the soul and its destiny ditl'ers as much 


from that which seems to liave been at all times 
current in Greece as his Olympians differ from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani- 
ment, either as cause or effect, of the Homeric 
practice of cremation, and it can be paralleled 
from histoi^. In Homer the dead man is habitu- 
ally burned, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only in this way can his soul {yj/xjxfi) he set free to 
enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the un burned and un buried is excluded by Uie dead 
already there (Sk 71 f.). It is impossible for a race 
which bums its dead, consuming flesh and sinews 
(> 219) until only the charred oones are left, to 
have the materialistic conception of the soul 
natural to a primitive people accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagines the soul as 
little more than a vapour exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an apathetic life in the 
under world, a mere shadow ((ricid) now. The 
essential thing about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi- 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, that it is better to be a poor labouring 
man on earth than king over all the dead (\ 488 fl‘.). 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence is a mere reflexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey (56811.) — a passage which is believed to 
show the influence of Orphic ideas, and at any rate 
contains other ideas than the rest of the Nekyia 
(X). Here we find M inos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he judged his people once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herakles with his bow as in 
life, and Orion hunting the wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. This conception of the 
life after death was perhaps the normal Greek one 
(cf. Find. fr. 129), and does not seem inconsistent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the soul. But in the 
‘Orphic interpolation’ we also find certain great 
criminals—Tityos, 'J’antalos, Si^phos— evidently 
being punished for their sina There is probably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean- 
ing of the myths of SSisyphos and the rest ; and 
there is no mention elsewhere in the Nekyia of a 
separate al)ode or destiny for the good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no Hell. 

Arehfeologists have found no evidence of any 
eriod in historic or pre-historio Greece when in- 
umation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema- 
tion may have been universal among the Achceans 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from ^e 
earlier inhabitants, who certainly buried theirs. 
The Homeric doctrine of the soul, which we may 
assume to have been the Aciisean doctrine, since it 
oes with cremation, likewise speedily disappeared 
efore the native belief in the effective powers of 
dead men. And, in fact, the language of Homer is 
not perfectly consistent (see Rohde, i. 1-67). 

Odysseus digs a trench and pours into it the blood 
of a black ram sacrificed to Teiresias (X 23ff. ; of. 
Paus. ix. 39. 6). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before he speaka This feeding of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. But it has no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless be is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood being sometimes con- 
veyed to the corpse through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of tact, Teiresias had a pre-historic 
tomb in Bceotia, where he was regarded as a pro- 
phet still capable of delivering his oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was properly offered at this tomb, 
is made in Homer to nis shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the descriptions of funerals some- 
times surprise us by details which look like snrvi- 
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rals from an age of embalming and inhumation 
use of Tapx^€ip [0 413, w 65]). The exact 
weight to be assigned to these indications is not 
easy to judge. They may qualify a little, but 
they do not alter, the fact that in Homer the dead 
are always burned, and that their souls exist in 
separation from their bodies in a world reached at 
the verge of Oceanus in the extreme West ; where- 
as the normal Greek practice was to inhume the 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that the 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was 
under the earth — as at least one passage in the 
Iliad implies (T 61) — to be reached by certain 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- 
tradiction is radical. Ghost-worship, hero-worship 
— ^the whole of that chthonian religion which meant 
no much to the Greeks of history—are steadily 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone are 
mere names. 

3. Ritual and priests.— The gods are approached 
by men with prayer and burnt-offering. The two 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer is 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually contains 
a reminder of sacrifices offered on previous occasions 
(cf. A 40). That is because the attitude of the 
worshipper is not unfairly expressed as do ut des. 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a 
vow to make an offering to the god, if the request 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Homer some 
lingering feeling that the sacrifice is more than a 
mere business transaction, that the god of one’s 
own tribe will be more disposed to accept it than 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus 
established between worshipped and worshipper 
has a certain mystical force. But he does not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is 
elaborately described for us, most fully in the 
third book of the Odyssey^ when Nestor sacrifices 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 ff.). The victim had 
to be appropriate, as a bull to Poseidon (A 728, 
76), a white male lamb to Helios (P 103), and so 
on. The victim was expected to be unblemished, 
and the sacrificers must be ceremonially clean. 
Sacrifice offered in confirmation of an oath is ex- 
ceptional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- 
bolical element : * whichever side breaks the oath 
first, may their brains be spilt on the ground like 
this wine ! ’ (P 300) ; and the flesh of the victim 
was not eaten (310). Since we have to do in Homer 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the 
altars he speaks of are the high homoi. The low 
tscharay which served as altar in hero-worship, 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth 
{ff 153). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then 
in passages whose evidential value is questioned 
(see Cauer, Grundfragen^, Leipzig, 1909, p. 297 f.). 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time 
when temples did not as yet exist, and the altar of 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred 
enclosure (ri/xevoi), or by running water (B 305, 
606, I 404, f 291, etc.). Only one statue is men- 
tioned — that of Athena in her temple at Troy, 
which must have represented the godtless as seated 
(cf. Z 303), although the earliest images of the 
gods were standing. As to priests, they are always 
attached to some special sacred place and the ser- 
vice of some special divinity. Tnere is no priestly 
caste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. 
Sometimes w'e meet with a priest of a very primi- 
tive type, like Maron who ‘dwelt in the grove of 
Apollo^ (4 200), like Chryses, who is called an 
or cursing-man (A 11), like the Selloi at Dodona, 
who had unwashen feet and slept on the ground 
(n 236). These last were perhaps prophets rather 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must expect in 
every saga, play a considerable part in both the 
Iltad and the Odyssey ^ esi>ecially Kalchas in the 


former and Teiresias in the latter. Theoklymenoc 
had the gift of second sight (v 351 11*. )• 

There were also oracles to consult. Homer men* 
tions two : that of Zeus at Dodona ({ 327), and that 
of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi 80]). We hear a 
great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
also from such things as a chance word (0 i)ai^, 
KXefjdJjp [p 35, <r 117]) or a sneeze (p 541). There is 
no instance, however,— and this can hardly be 
accidental— of au^ry from the inspection of en- 
trails or from the behaviour of the sacrifice as the 
fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
comes from Zeus (A 63) ; and we hear of an inter- 
preter of dreams (B 149), which may be false or 
true (r 562 f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
of Odysseus’ wanderings, where incredible tnings 
may allowably happen, there is practically no 
mention (see, however, £ 846, r 467). Curses were 
addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 
(1 454, 569) ; to make them hear, the mother of 
Meleagros beat with her hands upon the earth. 

II. Ethics, — The morality of Homer has an 
appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
tency than his religion. It is, on the whole, that 
characteristic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
virtue is, no doubt. Courage. Next to Courage 
comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and 
speech. The praise of Achilles and Agamemnon is 
that they are the first of the Danaoi in council and 
in battle (A 258) ; and again Achillea was taught 
to be ‘a speaker of words and a doer of deeds* 
(I 443). But it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
are most justly combined ; and that example helps 
us to remember — what no Greek was likely to for- 
get— that the mere possession of wisdom was not 
enough without the eloquence necessary to recom- 
mend it. 

Besides these special qualities, and, as it were, 
beneath them, we have to take account of a more 
comprehensive feeling, which, although scarcely 
conscious enough of itself to be in the full sense 
ethical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
in Homer. The classical Greek writers spoke of it 
as a feeling for the exact ‘limit* or * measure* to 
be observed in the quality of a man’s actions. But in 
Homer it is still in what may be called its instinc- 
tive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
forcement of emotion than goes with the Arktotelian 
doctrine of the Mean. It nas both a positive and 
a negative side. That is to say, the feeling is posi- 
tive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
test against excess. The positive emotion is called 
by Homer ‘Aidds*; AmOs is what impels us to 
avoid the excess. The emotion stirred in us by 
the lack of AidOs he calls * Nemesis.* Thim Nemesis 
comes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aid5s. But 
the good man may feel Aidds in a case where he 
need not fear the condemnation of gods or men. 
Then there enters something like the sentiment of 
chivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
Eetion of his armour (Z 41711'.); chieftains must 
not be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
(N 114 f. y^oblesse oblige. But Aidds and Nemesis 
together include more than the mediaeval ideal, 
although they have not all its heroic quality. 
They are applicable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
tions in which human beings can stand to one 
another, but especially to that relation which 
forms the standing moral problem in a society in 
dissolution or frankly basea upon physical force — 
the relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aidds 
and Nemesis step between conquered and con- 
queror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
advantage, from overstepping a certain limit and 
so becoming guilty of ‘ Hybris,* which is the viola- 
tion of Aidds and the object of Nemesis. In practice* 
the limit is roughly defined by what is usual — oastom 
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(*DikS*), to which time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To observe DikS is to be just 
(ilKaiot). For Dik6, the Right Way, we may gener- 
ally substitute * Themis,* which is specialized to a 
slightly more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont ; the plural 
themistes means pronouncements of what is custom- 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 

In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap- 
able in time of being systematiz>^d into a legal code. 
But in Homer we have not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion— that judgment is best 
which obtains the applause of the assembled tribes- 
men (S 503 f.). Here public opinion counts for 
something. But it is only in an ordered society 
that public opinion can be brought to bear effec- 
tively upon individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
socieW is not highly organized ; and so in it Aidos 
and l?emesis have a supreme value and importance, 
because, in the absence of an effective administra- 
tion of justice, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup- 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to a^ert them for 
him. Such people are aiSoTot ; Aidos is due to 
them, even belongs to them, almost like an attri- 
bute. If a man violates Aid68 in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed with some baneful power over his life 
even in their own death. Homer expresses this 
by saying that they embody the wrath of the gods 
{$tQp fjL-fivifM [X 358, X 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 
as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the helpless are charged with a quality which con- 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only the helpless have this 
quality, but kings and even, to some extent, old 
men, tbe former because of the divinity that hedges 
them and in primitive coinrannities (not, of course, 
in Homeric society) guards them by a tabu, the 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are aMoIo*, the latter for 
a double reason. Aidds and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality : truthfulness, for instance, and the faith 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath (5/)#cos). 

This morality at its best is singularly pure and 
noble, humane and at times even tender, in spite 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illus- 
trated by quotations, from the ringing * Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man who hides one 
thing in his heart and says another’ of Achilles 
(I 312 f.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey t ‘It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slain ** {% 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as the general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere working out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enrichment of inoral 
experience ; and, when in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than ‘ poetic justice * ; it is a kind of thiodicie. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every- 
where reach tnis high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their venr rarity makes them instructive 
They may be explained in two ways : as justified 
by the circumstances under which tliey occur, or m 
survivals of an earlier stage in the growth of 
niad and Odyssey ^ these being regarded on this 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example 
we take the treatment of the dead, we find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and with the implied condemnation of the mutila- 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146 f., N 202 ff., P 126 ff., 2 177 ; boast- 
ing over the dead — N 374 If., 414 fi*., 445 ff., etc.). 
These things, it may be said, are done in hot blood ; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat- 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 395, 4^ 24) and the sacri- 
fice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
kloB (4f 176) oilend the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 47411*.), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justifiable. But 
it is certain tliat Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for they are 
not romantic horrors invented by the poet, but 
relics of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Achseans. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga- 
tion. 


The fixpurGretion Theory is primarily Gilbert Murray’s (op. ett. 
ch. ▼.). The evidence for this cannot be presented except In 
detail, since it is in niinutias only that expurgaiion is likely to 
be detected. It may be, for Instance, that the incident of the 
dragging of Hektor behind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so as to make it clear that Hektor was already dead, 
and not, as another and evidently more primitive version in- 
sisted, still alive. There is a line in which it is said that Aga- 
memnon ‘drew on,’ instead of ‘drew off’ or some equivalent 
word, the tunics of certain men whom he had slain ; stripping 
the dead and tearing their tunics being regarded as permis- 
sible practices (A 100 ; cf. B 416, n 841). There has perhaps been 
expurgation of some outrage to the corpse of Hektor at ir 24 ff., 
where the language is not easily intelligible except on the sup- 
tKisition of an omission after line 25. Again, it is said in one 
passage that Odysseus obtained poison for his arrows (o 261). 
but this is repugnant to the general tone of the Kpos. Accord- 
ingly it has been thought that the mention of poisoned arrowe 
elsewhere has been suppressed, notably in one passage where 
Menelaoi is wounded by a shaft and Machaon sucks the wound 
(A 218). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
successful : witness the instances given of mutila- 
tion and cruelty. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Homer is describing a society 
disorganized by war and recent conquest — the kind 
of society in which strangers were asked ‘ whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ (7 73f., i252ff. ; 
cf. Thuc. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
even of good men is put to a searching test, and the 
surprise comes to be that the Homeric standard^ is 
so uigb. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic ; for, as we 
have seen, its defects are largely tr^itional or 
conventional. It is the same with what may be 
called the domestic morality of the poems. Ih^e 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromache, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Achilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to Ar§te and Nausika^ 
One must, of course, allow a little fox deliberato 
idealization, but the nature of the ideal helns us to 
under.Mtand the atmosphere of the nqrm^ Homeno 
household. Sometimes we catch sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are scarcely a happj 
pair. There is tbe extremely painful ^d pathetic 
korv of Phoinix related in the ninth book of the 
Jliad (447 ff. ). Klytaimnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey. Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives toe 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In essentials, Homeric morality is that of the 
irrcat period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked the inoral 
sense, of philosophers at least, in Ionia and Athei^ 
just as, on the other hand, there were oerteia 
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practices tolerated by public opinion in Classical 
Greece with which Homer will have nothing to do. 
It mast be admitted that he has no moriu philo- 
sophy, in the same way and for the same reason 
that he has no philosophy of reli^on. One has 
but to think of iEschylna or even Pindar to realize 
how unspeculative he is. But that was inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
poem like the Iliad must reflect the national point 
of view — at any rate the point of view of a dominant 
class in the nation — and not that of the individual 
artist. Hence the morality of the Homeric poems 
is popular morality, raised to a new power in 
virtue of the new splendour of expression given to 
it. For this reason they were for centuries re- 
garded, in spite of an occasional protest like that 
of Plato, as a kind of handbook of ethics ; as such 
they were taught in schools. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the positive influence of Homeric re- 
ligion and morals in the 'ancient world and upon 
modem ideas concerning paganism. Thev do, in 
fact, constitute a great deal of w hat has hitherto 
been understood by that elusive word. 

LiTSRATi7RB.->Sinoe the religion and ethics of Homer form an 
important chapter in the history of Greek religion and morality 
as well as one of the central problems of the * Homeric Question,* 
the literature is ve^ large. Of the older books, C. F. Nagels- 
bach, HomeriMche Theologis\ Nuremberg, 1861 : E. BuchnoliE, 
Die homerieehen Jtealient Lelpsiff, 1871-86 (ill. ‘Die homer. 
Qdtterlehre,’ etc.); and W. B. Gladstone’s books on Homer 
have collected tlie facts. One may now use T. D. Seymour's 
Hfe in the IJcmeric Age, New York, 1907, in its relevant chs., 
and O. Gruppe's Grieeh. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch, (in Iwan 
Mullet’s Mandbuch d. klaas. AUertumnoissentehe^^ Munich, 
1906. The evidence is discussed in L. R. Famell, ChUtt of the 
Greek States, Oxford, 1896-1909 ; in J. E. Harrison, Prolego^ 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion^ Oarnb. 1903, and Thetnia, 
do. 1912; in E. Rohde, Psye/is^, Tubingen, 1907; in Gilbert 
Murray. Rise of the Greek Epio\ Oxford, 1911, and Four 
Stages of Greek Religion^ London, 1912, ch. 11.; and in Andrew 
Lang, World of Homer ^ London, 1910. 

The articles in Roscher and Pauly-Wlssowa m^ also be con- 
sulted. Of the historians of Greece, perhaps E. Meyer has 
treated the subject most suggestively m bis Oesch. dee AUer- 
tAums, il., Stuttgart, 1893, p. 42 f. 

J. A. K. THOBfSON. 

HOMICIDE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 

HOMILETICS.— See Preaching. 

HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSlA.-~SeeARiAN. 
ISM. 

HONESTY.— Honesty, or the quality of being 
honest, is a virtue which belongs to the ethical 
genus justice. In common usage, it often approxi- 
mates in meaning to honour {q,v , ). As the onginal 
honestas is the character or repute attaching to the 
holder of an honos, or position of dignity, so honesty 
may be distinguished from honour as cause from 
effect, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the respect in which the individual is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word in 
English literature, we find that it has various 
shtMes of meaning, including chmtityy or virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous passage in Shake- 
speare, Hamlett III. L 107, and also As You Like It, 
HI. UL 30), generosity, upr^htness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity in one’s relationships with others. 
Inasmuch as the virtue of honesty involves regard 
both for moral rights and for rights of property, it 
may equally well be classified unaer benevolence and 
under justice ; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue towards one’s neigh- 
bour {Eth, Nie, V. 13) is in modem ethics widened 
out by the concept of benevolence (o.v. ), which is 
the principle of seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a member of the same 
polis, or community (cf. J. H. Muirhead’s classifica- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of Ethic^, 
London, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dishonesty, untruthfulness, or oovetousness, are 


commonly judged bad on the ground of the harm 
that they inflict on others. The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtue consists in conduct 
based on the conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours is identical with our own. The Christian 
conception of * the Kingdom of heaven ’ in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct in which the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own welf-being. Hence, in comparing the utili- 
tarian formula, * every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,’ with Kant’s categorical 
imperative, T. H. Green (Proleg. to Ethics \ Oxford, 
1890, p. 224 f.) pronounces the latter su^rior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the summum honum be defined as 
self-realization or * the Kingdom of heaven ’ in the 
Christian scheme of life, humanity in the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
never merely as a means. * Every one Ims a suum 
which every one else is bound to render him ’ (i6. 
231). 

Cicero (de Offic, in. xxi. 83) identifies honestum 
(the Latin form of rb KoXbv) with utile, after the 
manner of the Stoic ethics (cf. * honestate dirigonda 
ntilitas est, et quidem sic at haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re unum sonare videantur ’ — a dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim * honesty is the best policy j. The identi- 
fication of honesty with expediency belongs to an 
obsolete view of society. 

* It is to th« duties of Justice and Benevolence taken together 
timt we shouki ultimately refer the duty of I/)yalty to existing 
social institutions and particularly to the KUite ; the duty 
Honesty, which means reHpect for the existing laws of property 
80 long as they are not capable of immediate improvement by 
the individual’s own action ’ (U. Bashdall, Theory of Good and 
EvU, Oxford, 1907, U. 278). 

The scrupulous regard for the rights and posses- 
sions of others which honesty is commonly held to 
imply is capable of extension in various directions. 
There is, for example, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
to be. J. S. Mackenzie (Manual of Ethics ♦, London, 
1900, p. 221) refers to Ruskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see ch. * The Lamp of Truth,* 
in the Seven Lamps of Architecture) and also to the 
knowledge of the * crammer.’ An ‘honest day’s 
work ’ means no shirking, just as an * honest ’ piece 
of cloth means just length or breadth (see quotation 
from Bischotl’, Woollen Manuf, 1862, ii 95, in OED, 
s,v. ‘Honesty’). There is also the duty of being 
honest with one’s self, the courageous aclcnowledg- 
nient of failure or defect. Many problems of 
casuistry arise out of the suppressio vert or suggestio 
falsi adopted, e.g., by a legal advocate engaged in 
the attempt to save the guilty (see H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1^1, on ‘Veracity’); 
or, again, out of the practice of subscribing to a 
formula or creed the terms of which can no longer 
be interpreted in their original sense ; or out of the 
failure of individual menuiers of a trade union to 
keep the obligation entered into by their leaders. 
Such cases are, in general, to be determined by the 
consideration of tlie effects of onr action on the 
moral world of which we are members (cf. Mac- 
kenzie, op. cit,, on ‘ The Commandments,* oxl., with 
quotations in the footnote, p. 206). The honest 
Ufe, which includes honesty of speech and deed and 
motive, is not to be regulated by any outward code 
of duties ; for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
respect for the social order, from the reli^ous 
standpoint it owes its sanctions to the Divine ideal 
of perfection expressed by the Psalmist in the words, 
‘ Thou desirest truth in the inward parts ’ (Ps 61*). 

LmuATUsa— See autboritiee mentioned under art HOHOUia 

R. Mar-hn Pope. 

HONEY.—-!. Honey was highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a food and on account of the 
inherent properties which it was supposed to pos- 
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seat. The esteem in which it was held by the 
ancient Hebrews is indicated by the insistence upon 
the character of the Promised Land as a land flow- 
inn with milk and honey (I)t 6* and often), while 
it 18 freqnentl;^ used in simile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Psalms — e,g, of the word of 
Jabweh, * sweeter than honey and the honeycomb’ 
(Ps 19'®). Thii remembtwsce of a good man is 
* sweet as honey in all months’ (Sir 49'). Three 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the 
Bible. Of these, however, the term d^hhmh (very ' 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates 
themselves, and the syrup of grapes; the last, 
under the name of dihs^ is still common in Arabia, 
and looks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Islftm it has become the principal form 
in which the grape is used. The other forms 
of honey mentions are ydar (Ca 6'), the honey 
of bees only ; and ndpl^th (Pr & 24'* 27’, Ca 4"), 
usually associated with the honeycomb, t’osephus 
mentions bees* honey as a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericho (BJ IV. viii. 3), probably referring 
to the honey of wild bees found m the rocks. Al- 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of in'eat antiquity 
in Syria ; it is first mentioned by Philo, who says 
that the Eesenes were fpnd of honey. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (cf. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14®]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sweeten cakes (cf. £x 16*', Ps 
119'®®). A drink resembling mead was composed 
of Mrine, honey, and pepper. Honey also formed 
an important staple of commerce, being exported 
in iars through lyre. With butter and raifk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Bedawtn. 

a. Throughout the whole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used for noeetening purposes until the 
introduction of sugar under the Roman Empire. 
The ancient Egyptians made a sweet beer from 
honey; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
whicn honey was an ingredient (cf. IL xi. 630 f.). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of cakes (rXairoui'rer, 
W/iAtara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex- 
tremely fond, special varieties being made at Syra- 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere ( Athenteus, 
xiv. 645 f.). The Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey (i6. ii. 47). The 
metheglin of the ancient Briton and the mead of 
the Teutonic races were compounded of honey ; in | 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, London, 1894, p. StofF.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced into Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or honey aJe Is mentioned in the Kigveda. 
The Roman mulsum^ the Russian Iwetz^ and the 
clary and hragget of mediaeval England, are 
beverages in the composition of which honey was 
used. 

3 . At one' period in Egypt and A^ria, honey 
was usqd./or embalming the dead. The Muham- 
mad^ writer *Abd al-LatIf mentions the case of 
a child whose body was found in a sealed jar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for purposes of preserv ation is mentioned in Homer 
(II, xix, 88, xxiii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by this method ; and 
Josephus (Ant, xiv. vii, 4) says that the body of 
king Aristobulus was kept in honey until Antony 
•ent it to the royal cemetery in Judaea. 

4. Honey forms an important element in the diet 
of many primitive peoples. In Australia, where 
food is frequently aiflioult to obtain, it is in great 
Wquast. 
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When the honey has been ladled out with mope from the 
hollow tree in which the nest la usually situated, it is mixed 
with water in wooden troug'ha, and sometimes left to ferment. 
In a children’s game Imitating the taking of honey, the piled- 
up hands are removed one by one to represent the lopping 
of Ove boughs ; if girls are playing, their arms are supposed to 
be lopped at the elbow, as women are allowed to touch only the 
honey from the lower limbs of the tree where the drippings are 
(N. W. Thomas, The Nalivee of Auutralia^ London, 1906, pp. 
Ill, 188). Honey is also obtained by digging out the UMts of 
the honey ant (Spencer-Gillen. Across Australia. London, 101^ 
L 122), or direct from flowers by sucking or soaking. 

Honey-beer or honey-wine is commonly drunk 
by most of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. Treraeame, ‘ Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JMAI xlii. [1912] 
177). 

The honey of the wild black bet, which is used by the 
Bathonga for pun^oses of divination in nmgical horns, Is ob- 
tained by digging out the nesLs, wiiich are some two to three 
feet underground. Although any one uiay eat the honey, the 
nests can be found only by members of certain families (11. A. 
Junod, The Life of a Sovih African 7'ribe, London and Neu* 
chatel. 1912, i. 863). 


The Anyania of Central Africa, wliose only bread 
is a roll called mkate made of maize-ilour, bananas, 
and honey, use honey from the nests of wild bees, 
found in hollow trees, but the river people bane 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wild 
biees build. The cylindrical bee-box is in use as 
a hive for wild bees among most East African 
peoples. Rights of property in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atharaka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use among the 
Akamba, ownership is established by brands con- 
sisting of elaborate arrangements of dots and 
strokes. Honey is taken by smoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more fr^uently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ‘The Atharaka,’ J jKA/ xhi. 81). 
Both the Akikuyu and the Akamba regard the 
theft of honey os a serious offence. The Akikuyu 
enforce strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
man’s property, of which honey forms an important 
part. After the death of a father, none of the sons 
may go into the woods to take honey from the 
fathers hives until the paternal uncle has done so. 
Any who break the law become makwa, and can 
take honey only when the paternal uncle has pro- 
vided a sheep to be sacrificed, after due observance 
of a ritual, by one of the eldera 
It has been suggested that the custom has been devised to 
nrevent appropriation of the honey before the estate has been 
regularly divided up (0. W. Hobley, ‘Further Researches into 
Kikuyu and Kamba Religious Beliefs and Customs,’ JiLl/ xU. 
(19111412). , , . 

The Rock Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family group to collect honey over certain 
lands from which other families were barred. With 
them, honey was used not only as a staple of diet, 
but also as the chief article of barter. The im- 
portance attached to it is indicated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding the honey-getting to propi- 
tiate the spirits and secure a good crop. It is re- 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough contammg 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept m the rock 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts 
the cliffs, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are systematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. Z. Sehgmann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 252 ff., 
326 ff.). 

Honey to also used m an article of among the SUk <4 

E^ast Amca, honey-wine being part of the price Tor which a 
stranger may hire land, the other part being two go^. Jte 
la eaten bv the fighting men of the tribe, wnile the elders 
SitSl th^^ne w. ft. H. Wh, 17*. Suk. Ownbridg^ Ull, 
p 17). The Ma«il youth open. i>ep)t!aUon« tor hi. mirriw 
Iv mUni a pot of honey to tho parent, ol hUi lutm brfl. 
o “ " «»?clSnaId, - Tribe, met durfai* Juba 

di’tlon ol 1897-99,’ ./A/ xxix. [1809] 238). , , 

TbJ Custom of reserving the honey-wlne fortee fldsnite 
obtains among the Akikuyu, except at oerto 
MttSi At the Masai clroumctoion ceremonies, tho honey-betr, 
which* forms an important part of the te^ may bo dnmk only 
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Inr th« •ld«n (8. Bam, *Tbe OiroamoUiioa Cennaoiur among 
tb9 NalTMha zxxiv. [IBM] 107, !<»). 

5. Honey was larj^ly used by the ancient Egj'p* 
tians as an ingruMnt in nmicine, and appears 
freauently in the fonnulsB of the Ebers and other 
medical papyri. Pliny {UN zxii. 50) gives a long 
list of bc^iljr disorders for which it was believed to 
be an efficacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe- 
cially efficacious in securing longevity ; and Demo- 
critus was said to have delayed his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation (dra^/Ni) alone ( Athenmus, 
it 47 f. ). In Brand’s PopWar A ntiquUies ( 1870 ed. , 
iii* 64), old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile, and is said to increase strength 
and virility. 

Medicinal and health -giving properties are attrib- 
uted to honey by primitive races as well as by the 
ancients. The Vcddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet consisted largely of honey 
(Seligniann, 326). The Akikuyu medicine-man 
mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
he administered in cases of illness (H. R. Tate, 
* Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of British 
East Africa/ JAI xxxiv. 262). 


PoMibly the aame idea underlies the custom followed by the 
Wa-Sasia of Britisii East Africa which decrees that, after the 
birth of a child, the mother during the period of seclueiou shall 
eat only honey mixed with hot water. Male children after cir- 
cumcision, which takes place at the age of three or four years, 
for seven daj's eat nothing but honey mixed with a very little 
water (W. £. H. Barrett, ^Notes on the Oustoms and Beliefs, 
eta, of the Wa-Oiriania of British East Africa,' JAAI xli. 26, 
81). Nandi boys, after oircumciaion, must eat from honey- 
barrels, and not <'rom their usual hide-platters (A. 0. Hollis, 
The 2fandi, Oamoridge, 1B09. p. 66 ). In Madasfascar, before 
oirouraoision, a drop of honey is placed on the tongue (J. Sibree, 
The Great Jjiriean Island, London. 1880, p. 814), while In India 
tbs Deccan Brkhman drops honey Into the mouth of the new- 
born child ; the hlgher-clase Hindus, Mpeoialiy the BrAhmans, 
do the same, but use a gold spoon or a ring {J, M. Oampbell, 
'Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief,' I A xxiv. [18B6] 269). 
Honey is sometimes used among the Muhauiuiadans of the 
PanJAb as the chief ingredient of tlie gAugi given freauently for 
a period extending over some days to a new-born obtld by the 
most respected matron of the family, as a part of the birth oeie- 
monies, in order th^ the child may abeorb ber virtues (H. A. 
Rose, 'Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab,* yR.d/ 
xxxvll, 11907] 242). 


6. Honey was resided by the ancients as a sub- 
stance of great puntjr, not unnaturally, in view of 
the supernatural origin and powers attributed to 
bees in primitive bmief. Muk and lioney in the 
earlj' Christian Church wus held to suggest conse- 
cration, while a portion of milk and honey was 
placed in the mouth of the new(y-baptized, in 
allusion to the name anciently given to Canaan 
(Augusti, ChrUtL ArclUiol,, Leipzig, 1836, U. 446 \ 
of. also Drews, FRE^ xii. [1903] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
was etdminUtered at crUieal feasant, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil spirits 
might be expected to be specially potent. Honey 
and sweet things were believed to drive evil spirits 
away. In the ceremonies following birth among 
the Hindus of the Panj&b, sweetmeats play an im- 
portant part, and at one stage are passed around 
the head of the child for stat^ purpose ol 
driving away evil spirits (H, A. Rose, * Hindu 
Birth Observances in the Punjab,’ JRAl xxxvii. 
^1). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant powers is specially to 
be feared, and we may attribute the use of honey 
in marriage ceremonies to its power over spirits, 
though another explanation of the custom be 
offered by the people themselves— >usually that it 
wiU sec^e harmony in married life. Among the 
Deco^ Hindus, when the bridegroom comes to the 
pri^ 8 house, honey and curds are given him to sip. 
in ^ngal tlm bride has certain parts of her boi& 

other peopl^ 

the Balkan Peninsula follow the same custom. 


Among the gypsies in Servin, In the course 08 the oeremoniee 
whicii Iset for aeveral dnye preceding the msrrisge, the bride- 
groom eende the bride skeins of yellow ellk, end the next dny 
tiieee sre eiuck sU over her feoe with honey nod purple sUln. 
She then leevee her tether's house, end Is driven to that of 
her fether-in-lew in e cert On her arrival, there is handed to 
her by her mother-in-law a eieve of oate and some honey. She 
scatters the oato from the lieve and smeare the honey on the 
door-poeta. 

In Croatia and Turkey a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
bride’s lips with honey. At Vlach weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with which to 
anoint the door. It is also the custom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 
bridegroom to eat together, in the evening, a cake 
baked some days before, which is dipped in honey 
as it is eaten (E. O. Winstedt, ’Forms and Cere- 
monies,’ Joum, Oypsy Lore Soc,, new ser., ii. [1909] 
352 f.). Among tiie Bathonga, however, who re- 
gard honey as a ’ mysterious thing,’ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life ; if she per- 
ceived that her husband had eaten honey, she 
would return to her parents ’as honey flows’ 
{Junod, op, cit. p. 239). 

Among the Arpves a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Athenwus, 
xiv. 645). In Modern Greece the piiest, bride, and 
groom walk round the altar through the incense 
Fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeats, 
and among the peasantry honey is smeared on 
the lintel of the young bride’s door (R. Rodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, London, 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches 
to the l&lief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash tiieir household gods. 

7. An explanaiiou of the power of honey as a 
protection against evil spirits may be sought in its 
use in connexion with religious ritual. Reference 
has been made to the belief in its purity. By this 
qi^uality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
tne gcris. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin ; the Alvins carry it to the bees 
(of., further, Macdonell, Ved. Myth. p. 49 f. [GIAP 
III. L A, (1897) ; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., Bonn. 
1891-1902, i. ^9-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the Hindus ; 
and, when they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant {Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Vi^uu. V4nu. it will be remember^, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Ki'^na 
has a blue bee on his forehead. Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, Brfthman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, iii. 119 f.; Hille- 
brandt, Rit.-Lit. p. 79 [GIAPui. ii. (1897)])vBBd 
it is also eniployea in the V^apeva sacrifice {Sata^ 
patha Brdhmana, V. 1. 1. 6 ffi ; Kdtydyana XIV. ii. 
9, iv. 15-18 ; (it on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). It 
is one of the substances given a new-born child in 
the Ayu^ya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at the age of six months, as well as, according 
to KauHka Sdtra, xxiii. 1, at the first meal eaten 
in a new home ; and it is also enjoined ae part of 
the sacrificial food at the Anuct^^ahya In inonour 
of the manes (Hillebrandt, 45, 48, 82, 95 ; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. L 2^244). In Finnish 
mythology the bee is implored to fly over th4i moon 
and sun into the dwelling of the creator and to 
cany health and honey to the good (de Gubematis, 
Zool. Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu- 
tonic mythology, honey was the chief ingredient of 
the divine drink (Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. Stally- 
brass, London, 1882-88, ii. 695 f.), as was n^tar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine falljif 
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while the Veddas invoke the yakifM (the female 
epirito who form one of the chief elements in their 
religious beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey ; they are closely associated 
with the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and ttonie of the honey is poured on the 
rocks for them when the nests are taken — an 
ancient custom called *to charm the drawing of 
honey’ (Seligmann, pp. 162, 252, 291). 

Honey thus forms a peculiarly appropriate offer- 
ing to the gods. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to ofier it on the altar (Lv 2^^), Maimonides 
si^s (J. Townley, The Recuona of the Laws of 
Moses : from the ‘ More Nevochim * of Maimonides^ 
London, 1827, jp. 275), because the heathen nations 
around offered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestion, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (A ben Ezra), which was incompatible 
with a *fire of sweet savour.’ Firstfruits and 
honeVf however, were offered for the support of 
the high priest (2 Ch 31*). A papyrus ^agment 
found at Oxyrhynchus, dating from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, * 16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,’ supplied to the Strategus of the 
nome for * the sacrifice of the most sacred Nile.* 
The offering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occurrence in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppe, ; 
Gr. Mythol. und Eeligionsgesch,, Munich, 1906, 
p. 801 ; cf. 909 f. ), and honey was also used in rain* 
charms (i5. 801, 819). 

Atheasus (xiv. 046) mentioat cakes offered to Artsmis when 
the sun was rising and the moon setfing. Though no mention 
is made of honey in their composition, it may be recalled that 
a prieatess of Artemis and Demeter wae known as Melissa. At 
Lebadea, at the shrine of Trophonios, the suppliant went with 
an offering of a honey cake in each hand for the prophetic 
snake. A honey cake was put in a hole for the goddess Oe ^ 
when a certain medicinal herb was gathered in Attioa. Chkes 
of barlev and honey were thrown down a chasm near the sanc- 
tuary of Oe In the temenog of Zeus Olympios at Athens every 
year (L. B. Farnell, COS fit (Oxford, 1007] 10 ff.). Sosipater 
at Olympia bad, like Trophonlos and Ereebtheus, the snake's 
service of the honey cake (see Pausanlaa, vi. xx. 8, 5). The 
cakes were brought for the serpent, the animal form of the 
god. Sosiiiater is apparently the fertility spirit (J. E. Harrison, 
Themis^ Oambridgs, 1912, p. 282), but tiie snake is usually 
associated with the chthonian a^><^ of Greek belief ; and the 
other chthonian deitiee mentioned, though connected with 
fertility, were promiuent in their connexion with the under 
world. 

8. Hooey was included In the offerings to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men- 
tioned in the Liturgy of Funerary Offerings as well 
as various kinds oi sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the offerings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead (j^.v.), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa whtf^ s^gest a course of develop- 
ment in which an offering, of which honey forms 
a part, beoomee a protection. In A byssinia, houey- 
beer is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrusted with the wine-jar fills 
a cup i^nd pours the wine out on each side of the 
door, invokmg the spirits of the dead to keep them 
m Oafety. The elders of the Kikuyu of East 
Africa, at a burial, pour some honey and cooked 
m on the grave after it has been filled in, saying : 

* We give you this to drink ’ (Hobley, JBAJ tUi. 
419). Furtlier, in the course of the ceremonial by 
which the kirume. or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the members of the 8(>eGial class 
of elders competent to perform the ceremonjr* pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
gitnmd. From other elements in the ceremony it 
appears that this is an offering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identifi- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of S. Nigeria, in which 
it frequently happens that the Imng who have 
penetrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 
their return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (P. A. Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Bush^ London, 1912, p. 36). 

liiTBXATinuL-— S m i«fer«ncet |rivea in tht nrficlt. For beliefs 
nud pnctlcet connected with honey, eepecially In India, eee 
i. M. Campbell, * Notee on the Spirit Basie of Belief and Custom,' 
in I A xxiv. (Bombay, 1886] 269. Keferences for the use of honey 
in Ancient Palestine will be found In EBi, and In McClintook- 
Strong's Cydop, qf Bibl. LiUraturg, New York, 1872, s.v. 

£. N. Fallaize. 

HONOUR. — 1. Ethics.— Honour is high regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty a sense of what is due 
or right, and fidelity to one’s obligations; like 
‘honesty,’ it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OJSn, s.v,) of chastity or purity; and, finally, it 
takes on a concrete, oojective meaning as equiva- 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plur. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has passed into colloquial speech 
in such phrases as * on one’s honour,’ ' honour 
bright,’ etc. (see OED), In the phrase ‘code of 
honour,’ the word implies ‘a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . . ana also the 
individuars recognition oi these* (see DPhP, s.v.), 
and in such phrases as * the honour of an artist ’ 
or * a soldier,^ or * the honour of the army ’ or ‘ the 
church ’ and other institutions, we have a personal 
or collective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a member of this or that community or 
class or ptofession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, e.y. ‘ the honour of 
a husband,’ when impaired by conjugal infidelity 
or the failure to observe personal obligations. 

The ’code of honour’ is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular classes, trades, profesaious, 
etc. It thus belongs to the department of ‘ minor 
morals’ (see Mackenzie, Manual tf Ethics \ p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of * Mrs. Grundy ’ 
and other conventional laws as safeguards against 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes the 
form of high-mindedness in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and good-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it is to be placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence 0 justice 
I touched with emotion’; see Muirhead, Elem, of 
Ethics \ p. 201). The duties imposed by the code 
of honour in graver matters, or the code of polite* 
ness or good-breeding in lighter matters, according 
to Sidgwick {Method of EthicSj p. 31), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by unreflective 
persons ; e.y., there is the practice of duelling 
(g.v.) — a custom which is imposed by an unethiccu 
woiety and which an individuid may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be class^ by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus ‘honour* not infrequently 
involves a conflict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, 8.0., in Hellenic civilization, where the idea of 
Ka\oKdya0laf the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not differentiated as they are in mediseval and 
modem times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as ' a purely ^ sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,’ and where 
reference is made to subtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free- 
mason betrays bis country rather than a membor 
of his own chapter (honour versus honour). We 
find a similar conflict of duty in the well-known 
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oonplet of the Elizal>ethan song- writer, Sir Riohard 
Lovelace, 

‘ I could not love thee, dear, ao mooh, 

^ Loved I not honour more,* 

where it is implied that the passion of love has to 
be subordinate to the higher morality. 

In Christian ethics the idea of honour is associ- 
ated with belief in a moral Judge. So v. Haering 
{EthuiB of the ChrUtian Lif% Eng. tr., p. 256 fi’.) 
remarks that * in the idea of “ honour there is 
the implicate of the splendour of the Good as 
exhibited to a judge, whether this judge is the 
person himself or another ; or, finally, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole Judge of all.’ 
The same writer proceeds to ar^e that to strive 
for recognition by a moral judgment is a task 
which the Christian cannot forgo, and quotes with 
approval Luther’s saying at Worms : * They have 
deprived me of fame and honour, but sufficient for 
me is my Saviour and Redeemer Jesus Christ.’ 
The honour of man is always subordinated by NT 
writers to the honour to be hereafter accorded by 
a Righteous Judge (cf. Ro 2^, ‘ seek for gloiy and 
honour and immortaJity * ; and 1 P P, * founcl unto 
praise and glory and honour,' where the idea of 
a future life is prominent). But the honour of 
the Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2”) of vessels *unto 
honour’ and 'unto dishonour’ implies a destiny 
belonging to time, whatever may be the final 
issues; it is the destiny of unselfish service, in 
which the particular ability of the individual is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the * great 
house.’ The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v. Haering, the fact 
of his eternal destiny— a statement which largely 
defines the assumption underlying Christ’s teach- 
ing regarding man ,* for to Him humanity, even 
in its most degraded form, is endowed with im- 
mortality. 

2. Psychology. — We may derive some hint as to 
the psychological value of nonour in Paulsen’s de- 
finition of honour, social or political, as ’ideal self- 
preservation ’ {System of EtnieSf Eng. tr., ch. vi.) ; 
or in V. Haering’s remark that 'shame is the 
guardian of honour ’ {op. cit. p. 257), which implies 
that there is a connexion between the moral con- 
cept Involved in honour and an emotion which, 
according to Macdougall {Social Psychology, p. 
145), is 'second to none in the extent pf its influ- 
ence upon social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour is undoubtedly regulated by social 
blame and praise. The very idea of ‘honour’ 
involves a reference to our social surroundings, 
the circle in which we move, or the larger world 
to which our influence inevitably extends. Psy- 
chologically, this is an advance on an earlier stage 
in the develojiment of self - consciousness when 
natural impulse is regulated by the system of 
reu'ards and punishments im]K>sed upon us by 
external authority, e.g. in the family or the 
school. It is a distinct advance when character 
anil conduct are alike shaped by regard for the 
moral approval and disapproval of our fellows. 
Finally, 

* thb rei{:ard leads on sane men to the higher plane of oondact, 
oonduct regulated by an ideal that may render them capable 
of acting in the way they believe to be right, regardless of the 
approval or diHapproval of the social environment In which their 
Ifves are passed ' (Macdougall, op. oil. p. 202). 

The nobler sense of honour which we associate 
with the saint or with natures peculiarly sensi- 
tive and refined lifts such individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to which they belong. R. Browning's Rabbi 
ben Ezra, with his conviction, 

* AU 1 could never be. 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to Chxl,* 

expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal wbioh U 


unaffected by the praise or blame of men. At 
the same time, no iaeal of conduct can be perfect 
unless it is a synthesis of the self -regarding and 
altruistic sentiments. The life of honour is one 
which we aim at realizing for all men, while wt 
seek its perfection for ourselves. 


LmRATnaa— H. Sldgwlck, MtAhods of Bthieo*, London, 
1001: T. H. Green. Prolegomena to Bihiet*, Oxford, 1890; 

fe H. Mnirbead, SUmwtxUt of Bthieot^ London, 1010; J. S. 

ackencie, Mannal of Eihiee*^do, 1000; P. Paulsen, Syetem 
(f JBthiee, Eng. tr., da 1899 ; T. v. Haering, Bthiee ^ the 
Chrietian Lift, Eng. tr., do. 1009: H, RaahdaU, The Theory of 
Good and BoU, Oxford, 1907; W. Macdougall, Introd. to 
SooUU Ptyokology London, 191S. 

R. Martin Pope. 

HOOKER. — 1. Life and works. — Richard 


Hooker, author of ^ the Lavse qf Ecclesiastical 
Polity, was bom at Heavitree, a suourb of Exeter, 
pmbably in March 1553-54. He was the son of 
Roger Hooker and his wife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as the fifth in 
descent from lago Vo well of Pembroke, who mar- 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hurst Castle, Southampton. Vowell is, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname. Roger’s father and 
^^dfather, with the name Hooker, filled the posi- 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
His brother John, as a result perhans of his genea- 
logical researches, described himselt in early years 
as vowell alias Hooker, and later in life as Hooker 
aliobs V owell. This uncle’s influence upon Richard’s 
career was of such importance, and his work as an 
antiquarian and historian in originality and thor- 
oughness has BO much in common with the more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that some 
account should be given of him in any description 
of Richard’s life. 


John Hookerie father died when he wae about ten yeare old, 
and John wae educated by Dr. Moreman. Vicar of Menheniot, 
In Cornwall, lie proceeded to Oxford, to Corpus Christ! or to 
Exeter College, where he engaged in legsl studies, but took no 
degree. From Oxford ha went to Gemuiny, pursuing his legal 
studies at Cologne and also at Staua^urg, where he lodged in 
the house of Peter Martyr, and acquired a sympathy with hit 
religious position. Further travels on the Continent were 
stopped by war, and he returned to Exeter to devote himself 
to *tbe reading of histories and seeking of antiquitiee and 
somewhat to armory.* > He was made first oliaml>erlain of the 
city in 1555. He has left large collections regarding the histoiy 
of Exeter ; but his chief literary monument is his edition of 
Holinshed’s ChronieUe in 168&-87, and his own oontributione to 
that compilation. He is the author of a graphic account of the 
rebellion in the West country in 1549, arid of recent Irish his- 
tory. He went to Ireland ae the agent of Sir Peter Oarew of 
Mohun's Ottery, near Exeter, who claimed esutee in Ireland, 
and found John Hooker’s skill In deciphering and Interpreting 
old deeds and records ve^ useful in promoting his claims. 
Hooker’s first letter from Ireland, dated May 16w,s urgea Sir 
Peter to come to Ireland, and advises him to engage as his 
steward, to manage his Irish household, Roger Hooker, the 
writer’s brother and tlie father of Kiuhard. Roger had been 
'sometime servant and steward to Sir Thomas Challoner,* and 
* BOW dwelleth with the old Lady Mountjoy.' It is clear, there- 
fore, that Roger's education and social statas were below his 
brother’s. Sir Peter brought Roger to Ireland in 1668, and we 
find him writing as steward from I.ielghlia, County Carlow, to 
aSk for protection againat rebel raiders. He Is stated to have 
died in 1691. John outlived hie more famoue ne|diew, dying in 
November 1601. 


We can now turn to IsaacWalton’s L^e of Richard 
Hooker, which was undertaken at the request of 
Archbishop Sheldon, in consequence of the imper- 
fections of the Life prefixed by J. Gauden to his 
edition of Hooker’s Works, published in ld62. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful biograpli yappeared 
in 1665, and has become one of the classics Eng- 
lish literature. But in using it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was bom in 1593, and 
was therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and allowance must be made for the 17tb 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which is conveyed with such exquisite literary art. 
The facts we have given above explain why we 
hear nothing of Hooker's father in Walton’s L^e ; 

1 Hsrleian, 5827, p. 51, Brit. Mas. Lib. 

s John Maclean, Life and Times Sir Peter Cesmo, L o adoe^ 
mV wa m, 222, 22S. 
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they also give a reason why a special effort should 
have been made to send Richard to college in 1568— 
because both his father and his uncle were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint- 
ance of Jewel in 1559, when the Government ap- 
pointed the latter a commissioner in the West, and 
it was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his Momising nephew to college. 
Walton tells us that Richard’s exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar Bchool, who declared him a * little 
wonder,’ But it la Walton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description: 

* At hii being a eohoolbejr be wm an early queetioniet, quietly 
Inquisitive why this was and that was not to be rememoered ; 
why this was granted and that denied 1 This being mixed with 
s remarkable modesty and a sweet, serene quietness of nature.* i 
Bishop Jewel’s patronage obtained for the lad ad- 
mission to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, prob- 
ably at first as chorister, and afterwards as cierk ; 
but on Jewel’s death in 1571 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was difficult. 
His name occurs five times between 1670 and 1576 
in the list of poor scholars helped by the London 
merchant, Robert Nowell.* In 1582 the * Mayor 
and Chamber * of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£ 4 , This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the influence of John Hooker, who was not the 
*rich uncle* Walton supposes him to have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a ^rception of the 
unusual gifts of his pupil, befriended him steadily. 
The ap[>ointment of tne choristers and the clerks 
was in Cole’s hands. It was not till December 
1573 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
diidpuliy or scholars, of the College. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
him. Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1571, interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as well 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archbi^iop Cranmer. To the list of those who 
befriended Hooker in his need we must, no doubt, 
add his tutor John Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoe, close to Exeter, 

A full account of the history of Corpus Christi 
College daring Hooker’s residence, with a careful 
treatment of the q^uestion of his maintenance, has 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forms a valu- 
able and important addition to the Life by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the chief influences 
upon the young student were those of the dominant 
school of evan^lical refomiera His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker * the worthiest divine that 
Christendom hath bred for the space of some hun- 
dreds of years’;* while his tutor Reynolds, who 
became President of the College in 1598 and the 
leader of the * doctrinal Puritans* at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through- 
put the composition of the Ecclesiastical Polity, It 
is, therefore, of special interest to find in Fowler’s 
History the j>oint established that there existed 
in Corpus Christi College Hho leaven of secret 
Romanism » . . long after tlie Reformation was 
definitely settled, oertainly through the reign of 
Elixahetii/ This fact may in part explain Hooker’s 
enli^ghtened use of Roman Catholic books and au- 
thorities. Among his fellow-collegians were men 
of ability and scnolarship who sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learnea of necessity 
to rwpect and tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for truth and tolerance would make him 
instinotiyely appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 


If* 9ro8art*i'^£ ^ Monty cfBobtrt Mow 

Mmofawter, 1877, pp. 808^ 280, 224. 880 ; snd T. Rift. 

Chfisti Con^. Oxfoid. 18SS, p. 148. 

• Qhurob and Psgst, 1. S14. 


There is extant a short Latin traot.^ written probably between 
R88and 1685, by a cerUin Nlcholaa Morice, one of the Fellows of 
Oorpua Ch^ti College. It ie an account of the yearly Journey 
of the President and Fellows to collect the rente of their estates, 
and Is written with amusing vivacity and humour. The writer 
sympathizes with the old religion : * A good Papist I love : tor 
an honest Protestant I can die the death ; but an aged trimmer, 
as I live, 1 abominate.'* He gives os one glimpse of Hooker, 
A steward has made a foolish speech; ‘if Reynolds had been 
listening.* says Uorice, * he would have averted his eyes at many 
parto; U Hooker, he would have smiled, with bent head.** 
Walton testiOes in famous words to Hooker's bashfulness at the 
end of his life, w’ben ‘his poor parish clerk and he did never 
talk but with their hats both on or oflT at the same time ' ; but 
his biography does not teke into account Hooker’s humour 
which Morice's remark recognizes. William Nutt, for whom 
Morice wrote his dialogue, was another Fellow of Corpue, obvl- 
ously of kindred tastes and sympathies. This party in the 
Oollege was not without Its influence on Hooker’s development. 
It ought perhaps also to be remembered that 
Corpus Christi College was founded in the early 
part of the century by Bishop Foxe when the ‘ new 
learning’ of Erasmus and Colet was iufiueucing 
educational ideals. Foxe appointed a lecturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to replace 
mediaeval schoolmen by the Greek and Latin 
Fathers of the early centuries. Hooker’s ration- 
alism may have been fostered by the traditions 
of his College and his study of Theodoret and 
Augustine. 

Hooker graduated B.A. in 1674, M.A. in 1677, 
and was^ made a full Fellow of his College in 1579. 
HU special work was to lecture in Logic ; and from 
this, according to Wood, * his fame grew.’ His 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in general 
form, retain throughout signs of liis early pre- 
occupation with logical terms and logical analysis. 
In 1579 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was ill 
from some obscure mental dUease, and Hooker 
was appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture while he remained in Oxford. 
There is no record when he took orders ; but it 
was before 1581, when he preached in London at 
St. Paul’s Cross. It U probable that his reputa- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc- 
tion between God’s * antecedent ’ and * consequent ’ 
will, which was supposed to contradict a pronounce- 
ment of Calvin {Jnst, iii. 24, § 16), that * nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a double will.’ Hooker was, there- 
fore, branded as a man who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He bad probably no intention of op- 
posing Calvin, but from the first the spirit of his 
preaching and teaching was free, and acknowledged 
no master but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, according to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R. W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accuracy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It was not till December 
1584 that Hooker was presented to tlie vicarage of 
Dray ton- Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that his decision to give up his 
Oxford life w'as come to when he was ordained, and 
w'os not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have us believe. If Hooker had 
act^ with the ludicrous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift* for the position of Master of the 
Temple, lloeker was not Whitgift’s first choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
Queen considered too old for the post. Lord Burgh- 
ley supported Walter Travers, already the after- 
nwn lecturer at the Temple. Hooker was ap- 

1 Diahffw dt lustrations OsOonieo, qui insoribUur Muttus, 
It is Id the Bodleian Library* ^ ^ 

t 'Panistam equidem ingenuum diligo; pre honesto Frotss- 
tonte emori iwesura : neutruxn senlculum. itaylvam, abominor.' 

• ‘Si Hookerue, demlsso oapite, subrisimU ......... 

4 Whltvift writes to tbe Queen about the Masterahipthat *ths 
living is not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, and 
wife man.* 
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pointed Master on 17th March 1584-85, perhaps by 
the support of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Aylmer ; but all the circumstances indicate that 
he was a man whose ability, learning, and piety 
were well known, and from whom much might M 
expected. What immediately followed upon his 
ap^intment was a pulpit duel between himself 
and Walter Travers, the afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, Travers was inhibited by the Archbishop. 
Travera at once wrote a ‘ Supplication * to the Privy 
Council in defence of his conduct. Hooker replied 
in an * Answer,* which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker’s Works which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at- 
tacked. These are the sermon ‘ of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,’ * and the 
• Learned Discourse of J ust ideation. * • They were 
printed l^ Jackson in 1612; and, while the first 
can be identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob> 

t ’ected to by Travers, the second is not a sermon, 
►ut an amalgamation of several sermons w’hich 
cannot be guite certainly related to those men- 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu- 
ments it is clear that the first cause of difference 
between tiie two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers* attempts to introduce surreptiti- 
ously into the congregation his own Presbyterian 
methods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some ceremony of ‘allowance’ by the 
congregation, because he held that Hooker had 
been ordained * by virtue only of a human creature’ ; 
he objected to Hooker praying before his sermon 
instesid of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
prayer, and to his kneeling at tlie reception of the 
Holy Communion. On these points the two rivals 
conferred together without coming to any result, 
BO that, as Hooker says, quoting from Travers, it 
was natural enough that ‘ many of my sermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other/ Travers* 
complaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the sermon 
of 1581 already referred to ; he objected to a posi- 
tion of Hooker, ‘ that the assurance of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain as of that we 
perceive by sense* ; but, thirdly, the matter which 
finally roused Travers to deliver ‘ three public 
invectives* against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The ‘mother- 
sentence whereof I little thought that so much 
trouble would have grown * was 
* I doubt not but God was merciful to save thousands of our 
fathers living in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned 
iamorantly/ 

Travers understood Hooker to say ‘the fathers,* 
but hie outcry caused Hooker to attempt that 
summary of the good and had in the Roman 
Church which is contained for us in the extant 
‘Discourse of Justification.’ He was, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
M^hich he was measuring himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
* give them an occasion to aay,ae commonly they do, that, when 
we cannot refute their opinions, ws propose euti^ Instead of 
theirs as we can refute.' 

Hooker therefore outraged the prevailing Puritan 
view s on two crucial points : he declined to accept 
Calvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. Hia originality on these 
two points has not been justly appreciate. Even 
to-day hia point of view is not fully accepted by 
controversialists. We must realize upon w'hat 
broad grounds hia practice was based. Travers 
comnlamed* that Hooker had said to him ‘that 
n IS best aut'ior was his own reason’: Hooker 
replied indignantly ; 

1 Sermon j in Church and Psgst. Ui 4M, 

•Sermon li., <6. Hi. 488. 

• Truvers' ‘ Supplication,’ ib. Ui. MS. 


* I sUegsd therefore [because Trsvers had objected to tht 
quotation of authorities] that which might under no pretence 
In the world be disallowed, namely, reason; not meaning 
thereby mine own reason, aa now it is reported, but true, 
sound, divine reason ; reason whereby those conclusions might 
be out of St. Paul demonstrated, and not probably disoouraed of 
only ; reason proper to that science whereby the things of God 
are known ; theological reason, which out or principles In Scrip- 
ture that are plain, soundly deduoeth more doubtful Inferenoes, 
in such sort that being heard they neither can be denied, nor 
anything repugnant unto them received, but whatsoever was 
before otherwise by miecollecting gathered out of darker plaoea, 
is thereby forced to yield itself, and the true consonant meaning 
of sentences not understood if brought to light Tbia la tbs 
reason which 1 intended.'! 

Passages like this and many others in the *Dis- 
oourse of Justification* reveal to ns the ardent 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Logic. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after trutli a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader : 

* I taka no Joy in striving, I have not been nnaaled or trained 
op in it. . . . There can come nothing of contention but the 
mutual waste of the jj^rtiee contending:, till a common enemy 
dance in the ashes of tnem both. . . . Things of tnmll moment 
never disjoin them whom one Ood, one l^rd. one Faith, one 
Spirit, one Baptlem, bands of grMt force, hare linked.' 

These are the chief points of the dispute with 
Travers at the Temple. It is to be notea how im- 
portant they w^ere W the subsequent Church of 
England. Without the treatise * Of the Laws of 
Ecriesiastical Polity* they might not have effected 
much ; but, enlarged and expounded in the first five 
books of that wo», they made the Church of Eng- 
land neither Rome nor Geneva, but a Church dis- 
tinct from both. Hooker’s treatise did for the 
Church of England what Calvin’s Institute* had 
done lor the Genevan Church ; it gave it a voice 
and a character. It is ten^ting to dwell on the 
many anticipations of the Polity which are to be 
found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
necessary to insist upon their importance, both as 
hi^orical documents and as revelations of Hooker’s 
mind and disposition. But there is a difference 
between his point of view in the dispute with 
Travers and in the composition of the Polity. 
Hooker distrusted ‘ extern pornl dexterity*; he be- 
lieved time to be ‘ the only mother of sound judg- 
ment and discreet dealing ’ ; and in this spirit he 
be^an to examine the questions that Travers had 
raised. But he found nis position at the Temple 
incompatible with profound and concentrated 
study. He wrote to Whitgift that he was ‘ weary 
of tne noise and oppositions of this place’; his 
contest with Travers nad been 

* the more unpleasant to me because 1 believe him to be a good 
man ; and that belief hath occasioned me to examine mine own 
conscience concerning hie opinions; and to satisfy that I have 
consulted the Scripture and other laws, both human and divine, 
whether the conscience of him and others of bin Judgment ought 
to be eo far complied with as to alter our frame of Church- 
government, our manner of God's worship, our praising and 
praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as often as his 
and others’ tender coneclences shall require us : and in this 
examination 1 have not only satisfied myself, but have begun a 
Treatise, in which I intend a Justification of the Laws of our 
&)cle8iastioal Polity. . . . My meaning la not to provoke any, 
but rather to satisfy all tender consciences, and I shall never oe 
able to do this, but where I may study, and pray for God’s bless- 
ing upon my endeavours, and keep myself in peace and privacy 
and behold God's blessing spring out of my mother earth, mm 
eat my own bread without oppositions.' • 

He asks Whitgift to appoint him to a country 
living. Another draft of this letter speaks of his 
desire ’not to provoke your adversary Mr, Cart- 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
(but not mine enemy).* When we read the Poftfy, 
we find, after the first book, that continually 

* T. C.’ is quoted as the recognized champion of 
those pinions for which Travers and his party 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright is 
Hooker’s antagonist ; Walter Travers is forgotten. 
This means that Hooker’s book is a continuation 
and review of a controversy that bad been going 

1 Hooker’* *Aiiswir,'<b.iU S94. 

*/b.i,«7. 
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OB since the bednning of Elizabeth’s reign. Cart- 
wright returned from Geneva to England in No- 
vemoer 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of * A Second Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment * ; the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the writers frankly 
declare their hostility to the English Church as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in- 
sult that the controversy is not * for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for ^eater matters concerning a 
true ministry and regiment of the Church accord- 
ing to the Word.* The tracts made a great im- 
pression, and Whit^ft, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was called upon to reply to the Admoui- 
tioners. Before the end of 1572 he published * An 
Answer to a certain Libel entituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament * ; a second edition, augmented, 
was ready in 1573. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart- 
wright was derived of his professorship * and his 
fellowship. T. C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Admonitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued ‘ A Ueply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.* It was a book so 
much more considerable than the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages he went over the whole con- 
troversy a^in, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it * The Defence oi the Answer to the Ad- 
monition against the Reply of T. C.* The length 
of the book is partly; due to Whitgift’s fairness in 
printing large portions of the arraments oi his 
opponents. Next year (1575)* Cartwri^it was 
ready again with * The Second Reply of Thomas 
Cartwriglit,* which he followed up in 1577 with 
‘The Rest of the Second Reply.* To the ‘Second 
Reply* of Cartwright no answer was made by 
Whitgift or by any other representative of the 
Church as establish^. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessary on the 
controversy, and his appointment in 1577 to the 
see of Worcester left him no time for literary con- 
troversy. He was ma<le Archbisliop of Canterbury 
in 1583, and in his primacy the attempt to intro- 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
the English Church was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion as Hooker apiieared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwright’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style tieyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
last word in the long controve.'sy between Cart- 
wright and Whitgift, but when the lirst instalment 
of it api>eared in 1594 it was in spirit something 
altogctlier new. The 8ol>er Hallani declares that 
Hooker * mingled in these vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitifT hrawlera’* 
Because he was by temperament and conviction 
‘ no mere champion,** he jwoved himself the judge 
and umpire of tne lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when he appointed him to the parish of 
Boscora^, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
In the same year prebendary and sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1595 ne was presented to 
the Crown living of Bishopsbourne, near Canter- 
bury, where he remained till his death. A chill 
• taken in his passage by water betwixt London 

* Hs WM made Lady Margaret Professor in 1589. 

* In the same year Walter Travers* celebrated treatise 
published In both Utln and Bnjfliah, with a letter from Cart- 
wright In iU praise. It is called in English, * A full and plato 
Deriaration of E^esiastioal Discipline out of the Word of Ood, 
snd of the Declining of the Church of England from the same. 

* ffigtorv of BngUi^\ London, 1B50, i. iv. 214. , ^ 

« P. D. Maork^ jroralotuf PhiUmpki^, London, 

187S, H. t06. 


and Gravesend * brought on his last illness. He 
made his will, * though sick in body, yet sound in 
mind,* on 26th October 1600; it was proved on 
3rd December. There is, therefore, no reason for 
doubting the Latin note in Archbishop Laud’s 
copy of one of the books of the Polity^ which 
states that Hooker died about 2 o’oIock in the 
afternoon on 2nd Nov. 1600. His will made Joan 
Hooker, 'my well-beloved wife,* sole executrix, 
and ‘my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church- 
man and my assured good friend,* Mr. Edwin 
Sand ye, overseers. The inventory was £1092, 98. 
2d. It is proliable, therefore, that Isaac Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marriage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker’s faculties were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is clearly shown by the vigour, 
acuteness, and erudition of the notes he scriChled 
upon his copy of ‘A Christian Letter,’ an anony- 
mous attack, published in 1599, U[H)n bk. v, of the 
Polity 

2. The ‘Ecclesiastical Polity.*— Only five books 
of the work entitled, ‘ Of the Laws of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, Eight Books,’ were published in the 
author’s lifetime. The Preface ‘to them that 
seek, as they term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders ecclesiastical in the Church of England,* 
and the first four hooks, without date, were pub- 
lished in 1594.^ At the end of the Preface there 
was a short summary of the proposed eight hooks, 
indicating that in some form they were nearly 
complete at that date. It is probable that the 
defence of the Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the others combined, Isjcame more 
elaborate than Hooker at first intemled. The 
final description of the fifth Iwok is diiierent from 
that in the summary of 1594 ; Hooker^ finds he 
must resist the accusation that there is ‘ much 
8U|>er8tition * in the Prayer-BiK)k, and this ne- 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the effect which Hooker’s hook produced upon the 
public mind it was an advantage that it came out 
in instalments. The portion published in 1594 
was in several resjjects so counter to popular 
tendencies, that, if there had been more of 
readers might have found it too much to assimi- 
late. The Preface, just at the time when the in- 
fallibility of Geneva was becoming almost a do^a 
among the reformed Churches, reviewed Calvin’s 
character and career impartially, recognizing him 
as ‘incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church did enjoy,* and praising ‘ his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,* and ‘ his no loss industrious 
travails for eximsition of holy Scripture,’ but in- 
sisting that * mse men are men,* and that what 
Calvin did for the establishment of his <liscipline 
was ‘more commendable than that which he 
taught for the countenancing of it established.’ 
The Preface has not receivcid the praise which It 
deserves as a piece of historical literature. If we 
compare it with the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of tlie ‘Christian Letter, we 
shall realize that Hooker’s account of Genevan 
affairs was founded ui>on a careful reading of 
Calvin’s letters and other documents, and sh^l 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to 
regretted that Hooker did not live Ui expand his 
note, ‘ Remember to make a comparison between 
Calvin and Beza. . . . For Beza was one whom 
no man would displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst ’* But in the Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is more effec- 
tive than direct invective, and runs through his 
whole exijosition of the claims and teaching of the 
disciplinarian party. 

I They were entered in the Stotioners* Beglittor. 28rti Jan 
Ohureh end Peget, L 184. 
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The most famoos book of the Polity is the first. 
It deals with 'laws and their several kinds in 
general.’ It shows that man is subject not to one 
law, bat to many, and insists that the welfare of 
society depends upon the proper a^ustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the range of authori- 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
imamnative grandeur in Hooker’s vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the reign of law, which is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, finally, 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen, are co-ordinated 
with the teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which l^s up to the position that 'to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men were to confound the admirable order, where- 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other.* Hallam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions. ^ Raleigh, in his History of 
the Worlds starts from Hooker, as an authority 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage* before 1611. In 
the latter half of the oenturv, Locke’s theories of 
eivil government are found^ upon quotations 
from *the judicious Hooker.** 

The second book resists the Puritan assertion 
* that Scripture is the only rule of all things which 
in this life may be done by men.’ Hooker, admit- 
ting that Scripture is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carries the war into the enemies’ camp in the 
remarkable passage which describes the results 
which would follow from the extreme Puritan 
position : 

* For in every ectfon of oommon life to And out eome eentenoe 
dearly and infallibly eatting before oixr eyes what we ought to 
do (seem we in ScHpture never so expert) would trouble us 
more than we are aware. In weak ana tender minde we little 
know what misery this striot opinion would breed, besides the 
stops it would make in the whole course of all men’s Uves and 


aouons.' 


The third book deals with the view 'that in 
Scripture there must be of necessity contained a 
form of Church polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be altered.’ Hooker does not insist that 
the polity of the Church he is defending is con- 
tained in Scripture; the special point and merit 
of his argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip- 
ture to 06 made a code strangling growth and 
reasonable freedom. Although ne believes episco- 
pal government to be Scriptural, he does not refuse 
to the Scottish and the French Reformed com- 
mnnions the title of Churches. He argues from the 
controversy on re-baptism in the African Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that 'heretics are not 
ntterly cut off from the visible Church of Christ.* 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general argument 
W considering the allegation that the English 
Ciiurch 'is corrupted with Popish orders, rites, 
and ceremonies, banished out ox certain reformed 
Churches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth book considers in detail. 

The fifth book was published in 1597. It con- 
tains 81 chapters. The question of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
76. The first 76 chapters review public worship 
as it was regulated by the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the book 

1 H. Hallsm, Litsrotvrs Bwnyst London, 1887-<8, m. Iv. 
SO* 

London, 16U ; W. O, Bm- 

Htys hodOey do. 1874-76, x. 288. 

» H. Hallam, op. ott. n. iv. 40. 


to Whitgift, Hooker complains that the con- 
troversies concerning 'complements, rites, and 
ceremonies of church actions are in truth for the 
greatest part such silly things that very easiness 
doth make them hard to be disputed of in serious 
manner.’ His treatise, therefore, at every points 
whether he is discussing the use of the apocryphal 
books, or set prayers, or the use of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony—strives to discover 
the first principles upon whicn practice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while public wor- 
ship is a part of religion. But the most important 
and masterly chapters are those in which ne dis- 
cusses sacraments and the Lord’s Sapper (cha 50- 
67, and ch. 67). He reieots as discredited the 
extreme view that the bread and the vvdne are 
' bare signs,’ and claims that the ' Saoramentarian ’ 
or Reformed Churches have reached a 'general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His l^dy and blood by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists also accept this * general 
agreement’s and the only matter of dispute is 
'about the subject where Christ is.’ As to this, 
' no side denieth but that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ Lutherans and 
Papists agree so far, but insist farther that ' His 
body and blood he also externally in the very 
consecrated elements themselves,’ either con- 
substantiation or by transnbstantiation. Hooker, 
therefore, makes the proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted by the 
Churches : ' Let it be sufficient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I 
receive firom Him, without searching or enquiring 
of the manner how Christ performeth His promise. 

It can hardly he doubted that Hooker left the 
last three hoolcs of his treatise finished at his 
death, hut the finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books as printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1594, but a quite different treatise on 

S mance. The genuine sixth book has disappeared. 

ooks vii. and viii. are the rough copies of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy and the rela- 
tions of Church and State. Hooks vL and viiL 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 


LrnuuTVRB.— ftandard edition of Hooker*! Life and 
Worka ie the revMon by R. W. Charcb and P. Paget (7th ed.. 
8 vole., Oxford, 1888) of Keble’e ed. of 18S6, In 4 voia. Bk. 1. <» 
ttie PolUy has been edited with notea and introduction by R. 
W. Church, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1876 ; bk. v. by R. Bayne, witii 
notee and prolexomeniu induding a life of Hooker, in the 
English Theologteal Liinurgt London, 1902. P. Paget pre- 
pared tor the Clarendon Preae an Introduction to bk. v, (Ox- 
ford, 18991 The first five books with two earmons are reprinted, 
with an Introduotion by R. Bayne, in Hveryman’e Library 

g iondott, 1907X A careful Bibliography of early edition!, 
Ivee, general sriticiem, and literature » given in the Com- 
bridgs Uistory of English LiUratwrs (Cwbridge, 1900), III. 
647. Consult the Lite in DNB^ and the art. * Richard Hookey* 
to SBril, The latest criticism of Hooker's style is in G. 
Salntsbmy, History qf EngUsh Prose Mhythm^ London, 1911, 
oh. y. ROKALD BaYNB. 

HOOLIGANISM.-The word is denved from 
'hooligan,’ a street rough. Subjectively, it is a 
spirit or temper ; objectively, an outhreax of law- 
lessness. It is usually appli^ to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, and always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

X. Origin of the name*— Various origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It is 
said to M due to the blunder of a policeman in 
describing a gang of young roughs as 'Hoo]y*s 
gang ’ ; (2) it is traced to a fictitious Irish character 
call^ ' Hooligan * (Irish for ' Hoolihan *), who 
figured weekly in a comic paper called Nuggets 
{NQ, ser. ix., voL it [189^ pp. 227, 816). Hi» 
German counterpart appeared m the Garland ai 
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* Schneider.* According to NQ (15th Oct. 1898), 

* Hooligan ' and * Schneider * had then been familiar 
mrsonages for about hve years. (3) It has been 
derived from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1800) described the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evenina News 
of Slst Nov. 1900 said he had often heard the song 
sung, and quoted the following : 


*Tbert’§ % family living > 

“* j HooMsrant I 


X near u»— 

The! 

Always in some terrible fum 

Are the Hooligam. 

Never known to tell a lie, 

They'd sneak yer teeth, and say “Goodbye,** 
They could drlnl 


rink the Carltoa Brew'ry dry, 

Ck>uld the Hooligans.* 

Hooliganism is an international phenomenon. 
Witness the ‘ hoodlum * of California, tlie ‘ larrikin * 
of Australia, the * khuligani * of St. Petersburg, 
the ‘ Hooligane* of Germany, and the ‘Apaches* 
of France and Italy. 

X Characteristics* — Lack of self-control, love of 
malicious mischief, indifference to the comfort or 
suffering of others, idleness passing into dishonesty 
and crime, horseplay passing into violence-mark 
the hooligan. In one sense, hooliganism is no new 
thing. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nigel, 
and m the accounts of the street fights which took 
place between the apprentices for the ‘crown o* 
the causey.* University students have always 
given themselves over periodically to a form of 
hooliganism — smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into pande- 
monium. In Norman Macleod's day the Glasgow 
students were declared to be a * dis^ace to the 
High Street,* and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between thein and, say, the Govan 
rivetters who are out to * paint the town red,* 

3, Classification.— Modern liooliganiam may be 
classified under various heads. 

(1) Mob hooliganism, the conduct of the popula- 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, as on * Mafeking ’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their heads altogether and 
become disorderly and reckless. Viewed as a 
symptom of growing instability in the national 
enaracter, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Koss, The Foundations of 
Sociology, New York, 1905, p. 113). Mob hooligan- 
ism varies with the density of tl^ crowd. ‘ The 
way in which hooliganism asserts itself all depends 
upon the atmosphere in which the hooligan finds 
himself* {Westminster Gazette, 6th April ifloo* 
P- 2). 

(2) Political hooliganism, the glaring illustration 
of which is the conduct of the militant suffra- 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu- 
ments, setting fire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de- 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
01 malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say, 
however, that militants are in a minority in the 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
strongly disapproved by many as unworthy and 
unwise, and ciuoalated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 

(8) Industrial hoo^iaanism, seen during strikes 
in assaults upon fellow-workmen, over-zealous 
picketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stock, and property. The workers, as a whol^ 
are not lacking in self-respect or self-control, and 
the vast majority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-control dur- 
ing the big strikes in Great Britain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911-12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is due either to a pas- 
sionate sense of wrong or to the sinister influence 


of the baser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) Literary hooliganism, manifested in savage 
criticism of books, of policies, and of parties. The 
classic examples of tne first are the Quarterly's 
attack on Tennyson, Macaulay*8 attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and Blackwoods attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such as that between Jefi'rey and Tom 
Moore. For sufficiently savage and hooliganeaque 
attacks on policies and parties one lias only to 
read the popular nmgazines and newspapers— 
especially reli^ous — of the present day. 

(6) CrtmincU hooliganism. — I’his is the most 
serious piiase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, such as the 
‘ Forty Thieves,’ the * Pontoons,’ ‘ V^elvet Caps,’ 
‘Tim Malloys,* ‘San Toys,’ ‘Crush Boys,’ ‘Plug 
Uglies,* ' Cop Beaters,’ ‘ T<mgh Kids,’ and ‘ Crook 
Gang.* Jacob Kiis, writing of New York, says 
that ‘ a bare enunciation of the names of the best- 
known gangs would occupy the pages of this l)ook * 
(Now the Other Naif Lives, 229). Every street-corner 
has its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the Unite<I Kingdom things are not 
quite so bad, and Cliarles Booth thinks that in 
London there is a decided improvement (Life and 
Labour of the People in London, final vol., London, 
1902, D. 201). 

4. Causes of hooliganism.— The great root-cause 
is the undisciplined life, revolt against all autho- 
rity, human and Divine, which characterizes the 
lower orders to-day, Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant. The present writer’s experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say that, contrary 
to a prevailing impression, hooliganism is as rife 
in Roman Catholic circles as in Protestant. This 
undisci[»Iined Hie, however, is itself an ell'ect, the 
resultant of many causes, some of wliich may he 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective Street lads have, as a 

general rule, managed to slip^ through the meshes 
of our educational system M'ith the minimum of 
instruction. Reading remains for them an irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it, and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of the strongest safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective on the moral side 
as well as on the literary. Character has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will has not been 
cultured, self-control has not been tauglit. They 
are children of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. 

(2) Wretched housing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Crowing lads and girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, no home 
life to speak of, ami so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in, and not a^ place for social 
recreation or hi4>py fellowship, still less for mental 
or spiritual culture. The loss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results uj^on character. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open spaces for 
wholesome recreai»o».— When the children ara 
sent out of doors to make more room m the 
house, they are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is their playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ- 
ment, conspires to degrade and ruin the ^y and 
girl. The process is sure, and the waste of young 
fife and capacity is awful, 

(4) Misdirected energy follows naturally. There 
is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 
there is with steam or electricity. What it needs 
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is guidance into proper channels— not repression, 
but proper expression. It is easily misguided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganism. 

(5) PartntaX ineJpcUncu must also be named as a 
cause. The home is to blame as well as the school. 
Horne traini^ is at a discount. Obedience is a 
lost habit. Ine parental example b often bad. 
The parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of circumstances, the resultant of our social, edac4i- 
tional, and industrial mtem. The children take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
know, and so the vicions circle continues to lie 
trod. 

(6) MentcU and mored defect. — yery moderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives ; and experi- 
ence shows that defectives soon become delinquents. 
Mental instability is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism ma^ fairljfr be described as a by- 
product of our civilisation. Our social system is 
largely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. We must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5. Cure of hooliganism. — The first serions 
attempt to deal with it was made in 17^8, when 
the Pliilanthropic Society was formed in England 
by Robert Young. In 1806 the Dalston Refuge 
was founded, and in 1815 the Prison Discipline 
Society. Parliament began to ttu'kle the suiiject 
in 179.8, M'hen Pitt brought in a Rill which, liow> 
ever, proved abortive. In 1811 and again in 1819 
Parliament condemned the iinpriHonment of chil- 
dren for lawless conduct. Royal Commissions 
dealt with the matter in 1834* and 1837. The 
Edinburgh Review for Oct. 1851 said : 

* The young offender gains ground upon us, the plague of the 
policeman, the difficulty of the magistrate, a problem to the 
statesman, and a narrow to ths philanthropic' 

That same year a Committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the eHtablishment of Re- 
formatory Schools, and in 1857 the Industrial 
Schools Act was passed. Its results were remark- 
able. In 1856, no fewer than 13,981 children under 
seventeen years of age had been committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Industrial Schools, the 
number had fallen to 1688. Up to 1901 (according 
to figures given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Red hill Farm School, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3511 reported on by 
Reformatories, 2666 were in regular employment, 
12;) in casual employment, 541 had been convicted, 
and 181 were unkno\%Ti, Of 82:i3 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 6379 were in regular employ- 
ment, 430 in casual employment, 460 had wen 
convicted, and 964 were unknown ; i.e. nearly 80 
per cent were doing well, and only some 16 per 
cent had been convicted — a very satisfactory 
record. The charge, then, that * Reformatories 
are hooligan manufactories,’ is singularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the material sup- 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a good many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Borstal system. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21, and 
20 per cent of crimes against morals are committed 
^ those under 21. In 1852, Dickens visited the 
Philanthropic So/dety’s Farm School, Red hill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Jtlouaehold 
Words, ending as follows : 

*The systeia must bt devised, the edminlatrstlon miut be 
Kared, the preventable young criminals must be prevented, the 
State must put its Industrial and Farm Schools first^ and its 
prm .n« lost-^nd to this complexion you must come. You may 
pin the time off a little, and destroy (not irresponsibly) a few 
odd thousands of immortal souls in ths meantims, but the 
cliaiitje must come.* 

words were pniphetio. The change has come. 
We are now putting our schools first, and our 


prisons last, that is, educative methods are dis- 
placing punitive methods. Hence the new treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders, wise and firm, known 
as the ' Borstal.* 

6, Preventive measures. — Reformatory and 
reclamatoi^ treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and will not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive measures must more and more be 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
amelioration makes for the extinction of hooli- 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fol- 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social phenomenon which we have been 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have— 

(1) An improved system education which unit 
aim deliberately at moral training, ths disciplining 
of the wUl, the formaium of charaoter. — To secure 
this we could well afford to drop much with which 
the curriculum is at present overloaded. Bo^rs 
especially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them higher ideals than that of the robber 
knight and the pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training, — Much of our hooligan- 
ism is due to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unemployment, and consequent street-loitering and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leaning educational expert, 
truly says that 

* one of the most Important probleme of the day ie the deitberata 
and complete organization of the whole field of boy labour, as it 
is recognised that many of the most eerioue social problems 
have their origin In the degeneration widch takes place in the 
years of adoleeosnoe ' {Eduoation and National Info, London. 
1912, p. 77). 

(3) Better housing, — The nation is waking np to 
the need for the better housing of the poorer 
classes. So long as the children of the poor are 
deprived of the ^vantages of a true home life and 
home comforts, so long will hooliganism be a blot 
upon our civilization. That is^rtof the price we 
must inevitably pay for our folly. 

(4) Sufficient playgrounds, — Next in importance 
to a good home is a good playground. It is here 
that the modern city, in its shortsightedness and 
parsimony, has sinned most grievously against the 
child. All over the city, and esiieciaily in the 
poorer districts, there should be ample open spaces, 
well-lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let ns not forget that * Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.’ 

(5) helpful agencies, — Bovs* Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Roy Scouts, and Laefs* Clubs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative departments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They fill the empty life with Mdiolesome interests, 
and provide centres of fellowshin and intercourse, 
where pure and uplifting frienaships are formed. 
They famish stimulating ideals, and appeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the gregarious 
instinct of youth. It has been well said that we 
never see one boy, but always two or three. The 
gang spirit is deep and strong, and we must utilize 
it for the redemption of youui. Physical training 
is also of the utmost value, and many sociiu 
reformers believe that universal military training 
would act as a powerful corrective to hooliganism. 
Finally, all eflbrts will stop short of the highest 
and best which do not bring onr youth under the 
sway of religious faith. That is the work of the 
churches. U is for them to see that our growing 
boys and girls are vron to the service of Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and woman- 
hood. 
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Otw £raV London, 1891; W. D. Morrison, JuvmiU 
Ofen^it do. 18M : D. Watson, Social Advance, do. 1911 ; J. 
M a«Cunn, The Making of Character, Cambridgs, 1900 ; OcUvU 
HiU, li omet gf thv London Poor, London, 1876 ; Qovomment 
Reports on Deterioration, Physical Training, and Employment 
Of School Children. DAVID WatSON. 

HOPE ^Christian). — Hope U the name of 
a graro which is characterUtio of the religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul same up the misery of the 
Gentile world in a single sentence, when he speaks 
of them as ikrida ix^rret koI Meoi dr teda/iu 
(Eph2^^). The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
book of hope. One strange book (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad- 
ing note of ancient Hteratare ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hope continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever shining out anew in 
snite of every conceivable discouragement — this is 
the dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was ‘ written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope” ( Ro 15*). The God 
whom the OT presupposes is * the God of hope ’ — 
the Author and Giver of hope (Ko 15^*). The 
‘ hope of Israel * (Ac 28" ; cf. 26*) might be under- 
stood in wndely aifl'erent senses. For St. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fulfilment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulfilment of the true deetin}r of the indi- 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modern Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 
pressed and down -trodden nation — an expectation 
based on faith in God's justice and His unique 
relation to Israel. But in any case, hope— the 
boundless expectation of good— is tlie dee|)e8t note 
in the poetry and prophecy of the OT ; in a trans- 
figured form, corresponding to the light shed upon 
the purpose and character of God by the Gospel, 
it re-appears in the NT. (For the meaning and 
use of tne word in the OT and NT it may suffice 
to refer to HDB, s.u. ; and JE^ f.o.). 

Hope, like faith and love, is a Scriptural virtue. 
It cannot be said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated pas.««age8 in praise of hope. A 
fragment of Menander is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Life of Christ, pt. 8, § 15 : 

Mpmwot vwh ihwiBot, 

and Eurip. fferc. Fur, 105 may be compared ; 

oiirot 8* aptarro*, oojtv f AiriVi 

Wn-otSev i«t, ro 8' ^iropcti' «aii«9. 

But heathen hope was low or aimless. ‘ Thou dost 
not hope,* says Augustine to the Christian, ‘as the 
Gentiles hope.* ‘ Sperent illi inania sacciili, sj^res 
tu acternam vitani cum Christo ’ (Serm, cxcviii. 2). 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of (Jod ; (a) as 
omnipotent and therefore able to fulfil His purjuises, 
even against human expectation (Uo 4'*); {f>) as 
specially pledged to l>e the Saviour and Sanctifier 
of His elect people (Jer 14* 17‘*50^, Ps 46*, etc.); 
(c) as the rigliteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas which 
burden the just man with a sense of unfathomable 
m^tery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in the two Testaments. The Anglican article (VII. ) 
expressly denies that ‘ the old fathers did look only 
for transitory promises.* The hopes of merely 
temporal good, which were characteristic of primi- 
tive men, were doubtle.ss chastened and purified by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself became 
spiritualized (cf. Ps 63* 17^® etc.). On the other 
hand, the gospel is the religion of the * better hope* 
(He 7**), because it is the religion ‘through which 
men lor the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God * (see Bruce, Ep, to ike Hebrews, Edin- 
burgh, 1899, p. 27 1 f . ). Thus the hope of the Chris- 



of* eternal life* (Tit It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realized and potentially 



find their fulfilment for all who are lovinrfy united 
to Him. His resurrection is the ground of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fulffiment of man*s 
d.«tiny (1 P 1** «). So Aug. (c. Faust, xi. 8) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future bliss and immortality ‘ in Christo iam non 
s|»e8 sed res erat.* The believer, he adds, *in 
Christo iam habet quod in se sperat.* The present 
article will deal with the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

X. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blessedness of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
— ‘bonum futurum, ardunm, possibiie haberi’ 
(Aquinas, Sum, ii. 2. xvii. reap.). This is de- 
scribed in various wa3's in the NT. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the summum bonum is the King- 
dom of God or of Heaven ; in the Fourth Gospm, 
eternal life; in 6t. Paul’s Epistles, the right- 
eousness of God ; in Hebrews, access to God and 
anrestricted fellowship with Him. All these are 
simply different descriptions of one supreme bless- 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
the very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hoi)e ; * honor um summa Dens nobis est ' 
(Aug. de nwr, Ecd, 13; cf. de Trin, viii. 4. 6). 
God, says T. H. Green, ‘ is all which the human 
spirit is capable of becoming* to Ethics, 

Oxford, 1883, § 187). The final ‘ beatitude * for 
which we look is the reign of God in man, i,e, that 
perfection of our nature which results from 11 is in- 
dwelling presence in man. ‘ Non alind aliquid a 
Domino Deo tuo speres, sed ipse Dorninus tuus 
sit spes tua* (Aug. Enarr, in Ps, 39 [40]’). So 
Aquinas, Sum, ii. 2. qn. xvii. art. 2, says : * Pro- 
prium ac principale spei objectum est ipsa aeterna 
beatitudo.^ 

2. We may next discuss the claim of hope to he 
a Christian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. Tlie reve- 
lation of God in Christ, making known His char- 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily affects 
the normal springs of human action. Thus, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action — the affec- 
tions, appetites, passions, sentiments— -yield to 
certain higher principles directly resulting from 
man’s changed relation to God. These are the 
‘theological virtues,* Faith, Hope, and Love, so 
called because they bring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely coinmuriical^ to him.* 
The Gospel revelation of God is, in fact, a new 
inspiration ; it develops in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new* disposition 
or character. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, viz. union with God. Hence the necess- 
ity of faith, which appropriates the revealed facte 
—the good-will and Fatherly loye of God, the 
Divine victory over sin, the possibility of blessed- 
ness ; of love, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and embraces in union with God the Divine 
aim of creation— an end which is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of others : and, tlnally, of hope, which, in reliance 
on the revenicil character of God, looks forward 
with confidence to the fulfilment of the Divizii 
1 Aquius, Susa, t S. qu. Ixii. sfft. 1 rssp. 
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purpose; which waits for the * coming* of the 
kingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the complete manifestation of 
God (Ro 6*). 

These three principles are inseparably connected 
see Aug. Enchir, 8, on this point), and hope not 
ess than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly upon the will (Aquinas, Sum, 
ii. 2. qn. x'dii. art 1 ooncl. * [i^es] in voluntate est 
ut in suo proprio subjecto *). It inspires endurance 
and self-control, stability and firmness. It colours 
man’s intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean between shallow optimism and pessim- 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for trie task 
of self-conquest, and for that ‘patience* which, 
according to NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral energy, demanding the output of strength 
(Col !“)• It is the chief element in perseverance. 
* Spes facit Deo adhaerere ... in quantum scilicet 
per spem divino auxilio innitimur m beatitudinem 
obtinendam ’ {Sum, ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 6). 

Thus hope forms a great part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith * as the energetic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith ’ 1 Westcott on He 3®). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible are also patterns of 
hope : Abraham (Ho 4^®), the Psalmists, the Pro- 
phets, the Apostles, the martyrs and saints of the 
OT and NT (He 11 ; cf. Wis 3^. 2 Mac 7^ 2 Es 7®®, 
Bar 4”). And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, and is a frequent topic of exhortation in 
both Te.staments. (See esp. the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, ‘ the Apostle of hope,’ and note the fre- 
^ency of the word in the Pauline Epp. and 
Hebrews. ) 

3. The moral of hope may be summarized 

as follo%vs. (1) The joyous temper which St. Paul 
describes as ‘ joy ana peace in Isalieving * (Ro 15^*), 
the confidence which springs from the assurance 
that God controls and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that * all things 
work together for good to them that love God* 
(Ro 12«, 1 Th 6«, Ph 1» 4®, He 3«).~.(2) 

Perseverance in prayer. ‘ Without hope it is 
impossible to piay ; out hope makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious ; for it relies 
upon God’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is always in proportion to our 
hope zealous and afiectionate ’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living, ch. iv. § 2). — (3) Patience and endurance 
in the duties and trials of common life. ‘ Patience 
worketh experience, and experience hope* (Ro 5®**). 
The Bible is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of sullerings endured, surmounted, and overruled 
for good. The special value of the OT lies in the 
fact that throughout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it were, being prepared for the appearance 
on the stage of human life of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows us the various methods by which 
man is disciplined for the service of and 
humanity; it discloses in repeated instances *the 
end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy ’ (Ja 5**). In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing encouragement and suppoil^. 

4. It remains to say something of the chief vices 
opposed to hope. The excess of hope, ill -grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 

romises of God, which constitute the ground of 
of>e, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per- 
severe in sin or who cease from well-doing. Pre- 
sumption may spring from pride — inordinate trust 
in one’s own powers or in the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estunate of self, or ; 
from a defective sense of the difficulty of goodness, 
or from that self-ignorance which induces us to for- 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, 
and so involve ourselves in self -induced difficulties. 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti- 
tion, ‘ Lead us not into temptation *^(see W. H. Mill, 
Five Sermons on the Temptation, Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 6; Bernard, in Ps, *Qui habitat,* Serm. xiv.)* 
The remedy against presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn- 
ing implied in 1 Co 9*** 10**, He 8^®--4* 6**’, Jude* 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. v. 1 6 ; and Aquinas, 
Sum, ii. 2. qu. xxL). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which sprinm not neoessarily from infidelity but 
from lack of confidence in God and servile fear. 
The Heb. verb for ‘despair* (da*) is an uncommon 
one (Ec 2» ; see also 1 S 27», Job 6**, Is 57^ Jer 2» 
18‘*). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 Co 4® ; the exception in 2 Co 1* is, as 
the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4^®). 
It is, as Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (cf. 
Eph 4^), and that for three reasons. (1) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of G<k1*b char- 
acter, so despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His due honour. 

(2) Despair acts on the will and leads to reckless- 
ness of living. ‘Sublata spe irrefrenate homines 
labuntur in ^tia et a bonis laboribus retrahuntur.* 

(3) Further, despair implies that * aversion from the 
unchangeable good ’ which is the very essence of sin, 
* If sin IS the death of the soul, despair is its de- 
scent into hell ’ (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, Sum, 
ii 2. qu. XX. art. 3 ; cf. Aug. Enarr, in Ps, 144'*). 

The causes of despair are various. Moralists 
specially mention two sins: luxury and ‘accidie* 
{q.v,) — that spiritual sloth which robs a man of hope 
and BO casts him down that he thinks the good un- 
attainable. To these may be added the lack of 
gratitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp- 
able * weakness of spirit ’ (Taylor, Holy Living, 
ch. iv. § 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means for sustaining or augmenting 
hope. Taylor advises {loc. cif . ) ; (1 ) Soberness ana 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
difierence to the changes and chances of human 
life. (2) Refiexion u|K>n the character of God * in 
whom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos- 
sibly create or confirm liope ’ ; the soul must con- 
template the power of Goa and His fidelity to His 
promises. (3) Recollection of Christ’s travaU for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the infinite wUl- 
ingness of God to save and pardon. In this con- 
nexion Augustine (in Evang, tract, xxxiii. 8) 
refers to Ezk 18” as a text of comfort for the de- 
spairing. (4) Remembrance of the past mercies of 
God, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is implied in St. Paul’s words, * experience 
worketh hope ’ (Ho 6*). To these may be aaded (6) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of i>enitence — con- 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-re{)eated 
acts of repentance. * Spes sua cuique est in con- 
scientia propria, qnemadrnodura se sentit ad dilec- 
tionem Dei et proximi cognitionemque proficere* 
(Aug. de Doct. lii. 14). 

LmntATuaa — Augustine, Bnchtridien, 8, end psnlm ; 
Bernard, in J*$. * Qui habitat,* Seriu. vii. ; Aqulnae, Summa, 
i. 2. qu. Ixii. ; ii. Z, qu. xvii. and xx.-xxti. ; Jeremy Taylor, 
IJoli/ Living, ch. iv. f 2 (Works, ed. C. P. Eden. Loudon, 16M, 
vol. iii. p. 150 ff.): T. B. Strong, C9tristian Bthics, London, 
1895. Lseb. iii. : J. R. lUlngwortb, Christian Charaetsr, do. 1904, 
oh. IV. ; R. w. Chnrch, Advent Sermons, do. 1885, no. 4 ; B. 
F. Westcott, on He 8* 10*; I. A. Dorner, Sget, qjf 

Ckr, Bthies, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, 1 48. 

R. L. Ottlby. 

HOPE (Greek and Roman).-*Tbe etymological 
association of Arh with voluptas, * pleasure,* * wilL’ 
‘desire,* is perhaps illustrated by Pindar, P^tk, 
U. 49; but the neutral meaning ‘ expectatiOB** 
whether of good or evil, oommon from Homer to 
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Herodotus, is still for Plato the normal one {Laws, 
644 C [which Liddell and Scott, s,v. II., 

misunderstand] and PhUelmSt 39E). The verb 
tJ^oughout Homer seems to mean 'expect* or 
'deem*; the noun occurs twice in the Odyssey 
(xvi. 101 and xix. 84), in a formula, in the sense 
of * hope.’ There is no personiGcation of hope in 
Homer. 

In the m^h of Pandora (Hesiod, Works and 
DaySt 90), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flown forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional mterpretation 
of this is that hope stays with man as his sole 
consolation (Campoell, Pleasures of Bope^ i. 30-40 ; 
Shelley, Masque^ Anarchy ^ xxii.-xxiv. ; Cowley, 
The Mistress), On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresponding vaguely 
to the two jars in the Homeric apologue (71. xxiv, 
627-633). Further confirmation is found in a fable 
of Babrius (68), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost- But, if we may press the lomc 
of a myth, it can be plausibly ar^ed from the 
phrase ‘other evils* that hope too is an evil.* It 
m the delusion which, in Cowper’s words (Bqpe, 
153), ‘ sets the stamp of vanity on all. That men 
have deemed substantial since the fall,* and there 
is abundant confirmation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which warn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, ‘ the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled* (Find. 
Pyth, iii. 23). Another ingenious mediating inter- 
pretation makes the blessing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity w^hat the 
Prometheus of Afischylus (Prow. Finct, 250) boasts 
that he did by implanting in them * blind bojies 
that they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death * (Shelley, Proin. II. iv. 62). 
(O. Gruppe (6?r. Mythol, und Religiomgesch., 
Munich, 1906, p. 1025 n. 1] is inexact in saying that 
Airfi is an evil in AiHchylus j and Walz’s citation 
of Persm, 803, is equally irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
Jsth. ii. 43, i^ovspoX . . . wdiich means 

merely the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder- 
stood by Schmidt and many others. ) The question 
has lieen much deljated of late, but tliere is little 

S rosiiect of agreement (see Paul Girard, ‘Le Mythe 
e Pandore,^.Bfi:(? xxii, [1909] 217 ff., and alz, 

* A propos de TElpis hdsiodique,’ t6. xxiii. [1910] 
49-67). There is no interpretation of the myth 
that will satisfy all requirements of a captious 
logic. Why, for example, should Zeus in the | 
accomplishment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind ? And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the eecai)e from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
e3rmbollze the presence with mankind of a blessing 
orabaneT 

In post-Hesiodic literature we may distinguish, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 
glanced at that hope is an illusion and an evil ; (2) 
file topic of the better hope of the initiated or the 
good; (3) the anticipation of such moilera ideas 
as the duty of hopefulness ; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) ‘Creatures of a day,’ aays Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 3-7), 

*Th©y live like cattle, knowing not how Ood 
Shall bring each thing to its appointed end. 

But Hope snd stiiwive confidence maintain 
The agitation of their vain desires.’ 


(See on this Wilamowite, Sappho und Simontdes^ 
Berlin. 1913, p. 272 ff.) 

* By the Sanskrit poets hope was classed among tlie evils 
which the tnie sage must renounce to secure perfect tran- 
of mind (cf. Bdhtllngk, tnd. SptUehsS, 8t. Petersburg, 
1-78, oof. 1046-68, 1477, 2448, 8609). 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xii. (iv.) 33ff.) : 

* We mortals think alike, the good and bad : 

Anticipation mabeth all men glad, 

Till evil strikes, then we deplore our fate 
Who gimed on airy hopes in vain elate.’ 

This general moral he applies to every trade and 
vocation in turn, in Illustration of ‘the ample 
proposition that ho^ makes in all designs begun 
on earth below* (ShaKespea re, Troilus ana Cressida, 

L liL 8). Ill similar vein, Thoognis writes (637) : 

* Hazard and Hope, two cruel gods are they. 

Who equally on ah mankind do prey. 

Men’s fortunes proufier oft bej'ond their thought 

And hope, and oft ^^ood counsel conies to naught.* 

After Theognis, Pindar {Nein. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antig. 616 ; Eurip. Sup. 479) 
take up the narable. Thucydides incorporates it 
in bis cynical phlloso])hy of liunian motives (see 
Shorey, Transactions of Amer. Phil. Assoc., vol. 
xxiv. [1893] p. 71 ; F. Si. Cornford, Thucydides 
Mythistoricus, London, 1907, p. 167 f.). ‘Hope 
easily led astray * is one of the elements of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by tlie divinities 
tliat came to the making of man in Flato*8 
Timeeus, 69 D, and hope is a motive of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 68, Diels) and Democritus (fr. 221). 

This is the prevailing tone. But, of course, 
hope is also described as a blessing and a consoler, 
and there are parallels with most familiar quota- 
tions, from Pope’s ‘ Hope springs eternal ’ (Theognis, 
1135) to Gay’s ‘While there is life there is 
hope’ (Theoc. iv. 42), and Prior’s ‘ For Hope is but 
a dream of those that wake* (Pindar, ap. Stob. 
Flor. 111. 12). TEschylus* ‘Exiles feed on hope* 
{Ag. 1668) became a proverb. (For a collection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor, llOfi". ; C. F, 
Niigelsbach, Nachhomer, T/icof., Nuremberg, 1857i 
p. 383 f. ; L. Schmidt, Ethik der alien Griechen, 
Berlin, 1882, ii. 70-76.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 

term for the assurance of a blessed immortality 
which the mysteries brought to the initiated (see 
C. A. Lobect, Aglaovhavivs, Kfinigsberg, 1829, 
i. sect. 11, pp. 69-73 ; Pindar, in Plato, Bep. 331 A, 
and Plato, Phmdo 63 C, where Burnet comments, 
‘Elpis is Orphic for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly prosi)erity also, and is some- 
times the reward oi moral and not merely cere- 
monial purity (cf. Isocr. iv, 28 with viii. 34-35, i. 
39, and xv. 322). In Antiphon, vi. 6, it is a 
sanction of the oath and of the righteous admini- 
stration of justice. , 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair but 
to cling to hope (So])h. Track, 126) passes by 
insensible transition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Find. Isth. vii. [viii.] 16 ; Eur. 
Here. Fur. 105 ; Horace, Od. II. x. 13). The transi- 
tion and the Mending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous appears in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Laws (732 C). More simply Demosthenes 
{de Cor. 97), in an often imitated i»assage, declares 
to the Athenians ; 

‘Good men zhould attempt all honourable things, casting 
before them good hope u a shield and bearing bravely what 

S^iSarly Menander (fr. 672, Kock) : 

‘ When thou dost well, thrust forth to cover the* 

Good hope a shield, in confldenne that God 
To righteous boldness lends a helping hand. 

But there is a wide gap between these saying 
and Emerson’s optimistic Americanism ; ‘ We 



the educated are better than the wealth of the 
ignorant.’ The sayinp, ‘The hopM of right 
thinking men are attainable, those of the foolish 
not’ (Oemoor. fr. 68, Diels), may U nltimately 
derived from Plato’s Fhilehus, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely personified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytenmestra’s ‘My hope ihall never treiU 
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the halls of fear ’ (iEsch. Aff. 1434) is as bold as 
Lady Macbeth’s * Was the hope drunk* wherein 
yon dressed yourself?’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Rome and on coins, holding a 
branch in the left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and flrst finger of the right, the 
symbolism of which is doubtful (see Rusctier, s.v. 
'^emesis,* and MUller-Wieseler* Denknmler der 
dUen Kunstf Gfittingen* 1S35~81, ii. fig. 670). 
But there is no evidence of an actual cult in 
Greece. Theognis* admonition to pray to Hope 
first and last (1146) proves as little as the associa- 
tion, in ArUh, Pal, ix. 146, of Elpis with Nemesis, 
or with Tyche in Anth, Pal, ix. 49 (cf. Roman 
SeptUchrat Inseriptiona^ xi. 6433) and 134, or the 
plural Elpldes in Anth, Pal, x. 70 and vii. 420. 
Any half- personified abstraction may be a * god ’ 
in Greek poetical rhetoric from Eurmides down. 

It is otherwise with the Roman Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected in the forum holitorium in 
268 B.C., and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worship indicated by the term Spes Vetns, referred 
to a district near the Porta Labicana. She first 
appears in literature in Plautus (Cist. 670, *Spes 
sancta * ; of. Bacch, 893, Pseud. 709, Mere, 867, 
Bud. 231). The theory of i’reller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer’s hope 
of harvest, is rejected by Wissowa and Axteil 
(Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature^ 
Chicago, 1907, p. 18). Whether the more specific 
Bona Spes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
is open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and Aricia by the Emperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of the Arval Brothers. The Romans 
made more of the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even in Latin literature the 
line is hard to draw. In Horace (Odes, i. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (l. i. 9, and il. vi. 20-28), there is 
little to choose between poetic personification and 
cult. The insLsteut repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line in the Tibullus passage may 
be nothing more than a literary motif common in 
Latin ele^, and traceable as far back as the 
speech of Nestor in II, xxiii. 316 f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas and the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately stuaied. It is 
sometimes stated that the syinborism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor on Greek coins 
does not appear to be associated with hope, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, Hhe frail hope on 
which we ride ’ is apparently a raft. 

In .dBschylus, Ag, 505, * when many hopes are 
broken ’ or torn away, the scholiast says that the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus said (fr. 
XXX., Schenkl), * We should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

LmnuTUSS.-— Tbit It given in tbe article. 

Paul Shoret. 

HOPI. — ^A body of American Indians, number- 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compar^ with 1839 in 1896 
and 1878 in 1904) and occupy!]^, within a reserva- 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in N.£ Arizona, the six 

S ueblos of Walpi and Sichumovi on the ^East 
lesa,* Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the * Middle Mesa,’ and Oraibi on the *West 
Mesa,’ to which must also be added tbe Tewan 
pueblo of Hano, a little N. of Sichumovi Practi- 
cally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduce from JAEA ’ iv. 

The language of the Hopi belongs to the Sho- 
•honean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words occur, and Zufiian influence is potent, while 
1 Bpaciftl Abbrevlfttions employed In tbie srt. : JLmdnm 
Anutrieon AntArmlogist ; FCkASmFUld OduwMan Uimum, 
AnthropologieiU Seriet; J ABAmJeumtU if AmsHsan Btkwh 
Im and Arehaoiogp, 


there are marked analogues with Nahuatl culture. 
The comMite character of the Hopi is also sub- 
stantiated by their legendary history, which 



represents diflerent portions as coming from widely 
separated parts of the country. 

The term ‘ Hopi,’ which these i>eople prefer, and 
which alone should be applied to them, is a con- 
traction of HdpitHh,^ * peaceful ones,’ or Ildpitdh- 
shinumHh, * peaceful all people ’ ; and the common 
appellation of Moqui (with many variant spellings), 
\micb means *dead* in Hopi, is an ofienaive 
misnomer. 

As ft tribal nams Moqui * la teemingly of alien origin and of 
undetennlued signification — ^perhaps from tha Keresan language 
(Mdstcha in Laguna, Mo-ta In Aconm, Mdtal In Sla, Ck>chitT, and 
San FelipeX whence Espejo’s " Uohace ** and ** Mohooe '* a&88) 
and Onate's **Mohoqui** (1508)* (Fewkes, HAl L 660). They 
are known to tbe Apache also as Earke (* live high up on the 
ntesas*), and the Zuni sometimes derirively call them Amu- 
kwlkwe (* smallpox people*) and llapeka (* excrement peoi^e*). 
The name for their country is Tusayan (Apache, * place of 
Isolated buttes*; for further synonyms, see Fewkas, op. ett. 
667 f.). 

1 . History. — The districts from which the 
phratries came were, according to Few'kes (19 
BBEW, 682); Tokonabi (S. Utah) — Chna, Ala; 
Palatkwabi* (S. Arizona) and the Little Colorado 
— Patung, Leng[ya(?), Patki, Kukuch, Piba, Tuwa, 
Tabo; the Muiobi (Rio Grande valley) and New 
Mexican pueblos (Zufii, Acoma, Jeiiiez, etc.) — 
Honau, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Buli,* Honani. The 
order in which these clans reached Tusayan is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RBEW, 685 f.; for the 
native traditions, cf. the very full account by 
Steplien, ap. Mindelefl’, 8 BBE IV, 18 6*.; also Voth, 
FOMAS viii. 22 ff.), but perhaps the most reliable 
summary is that of FewKes (AmAn, new series, 
ii. 694 f.). 

Of the existing Hopi pueblos, Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Misbongnovi, and Oraioi (the Oraibi colonized from 
Shongopovi) were established before 1629 ; Sichu- 
movi (colonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon- 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
al>out 1750 : and Hauo was built early in the I8th 
cent. (Fewkes, AmAn vU. 414, and 19 RBEW, 
581 f. ; see, further, HAI ii. 901, 553 f., i. 871, ii. 
142 f., 564, 551, i. 531). The inhabited pueblos 
are elaWately describe by Mindeleff (8 KBKW^ 
61-79), who also describes the ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Shitaimu, Awatobi, KokouKi 
(called by him *Hoiii House’), Chackpahu (called 
by him *Bat House’), Kawaika (called by him 
Mishiptonga), Moen-kapi, ICw'aituki, Tebugkihu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op. cit, 4^60 ; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap, 
Mindeletr, 40 f.). 

Thm are only a few of tbe ruined eites, and to them may be 
added OhubkwiohalabI, Honanki, Kaohinba, Kieakobi, Kukuo* 


1 The spelling of Hupi names is by no means uniform ; in the 
present art. the voweie have their Continental value ; umu in 
^but’; p and b, and i and d, are IndistinguiKhable; In 

* cbiok ' ; S«n in * finger ’ ; cmth in * shall ; o«German eK 
* For the Hopi tradition of ^be destruotion o! Palatkwabi, tee 
Voth, PCM AS vlil. 48-68. 

s On this clan, traditionally said to be Tewan in origin, and 
to have migrated to Zufii and thence to Mie Ho]^, being one of 
tbe oomponante of tbe population of Awatobi, see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new ssr., zii. 676-684. 
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iMino, LuimDobi, Lululoiigtarkwl, TalcinbM» Wukokl, and 
WukopakAbi ; m well m the legenderr eltea of Etipeikye and 
Hushkovl* and vUlagee menUoned by the early Spanitb writers, 
■uoh as Cuanrabi and Qulana (of. BAl 1. 293, 639, 688, 703, 733, 
764, 778, U. 884, 976, i. 442, 691, 869, iL 839, and the references 
there given). Mindeleff (19 RBSW^ 844) doubts whether any of 
the nuns of Tiisayan are more than 400 years old. 

In 1774 or 1775 the Hop! population numbered, 
According to Fr. Escalante, 7494, of whom tw'O- 
thirds were at Oraibi ; in 1780 they had been 
reduced by famine to 798. In 1850, M'C’all esti- 
mated their number at 2450 (Bancroft, Hist, 261, 

462, note 28). The first visit after the American 
oconpation of Arizona was by Ives in 1858, and in 
1869 an Indian Agency was established for the 
Hopi. See Fewkes, in HAI i. 560'562 ; Bancroft, 
Hist., esp. 46 f.. 87 f.. 154, 173, 201, 221 f., 226- 
230, 234, 239, 246, 256, 349, 363-367, 391-398, 547 f. 

2. Culture and organization.~The Hopi are 
essentially amdcultural, and, at l^t in its pre- 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
rain and in ceremonies designed to promote the 
growth of the harvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
{AmAn lx. 172) that, the further hack they are 
traced, the closer is their reseniblance to the 
general culture of the so-called clilf-dw'ellers (cf. 
ISJiE i. 685*), and their history indeed suggests, 
in its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of tbe mesas (as after the ms^- 
Micre of the Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
which the cUn-dwellings came to be constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. EREt loc, 
ciL) are, as Mindeleff points out {19 RBEW, 
639 ff. ), essentially a product of the plateau 
country Into which the migrations of tlie Hopi 
led them. They learned the custom of storing 
grain to provide botli against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tribes, such as the Apache 
and the Uto, and this forced the small yib 
lages to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and later on the summits of the mesas. Yet the 
necessities of continued agriculture — or, rather, 
horticulture— obliged them to construct summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example being 
the nresent village of Moen-kapi, about 40 miles 
N.W, of Oraibi (see Mindeleff, 8 RBEWt 
Withiu the villages the Hopi are divided into 

* clans,* or wingwu^ these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of mngwu from the same 
female ancestor aiid possessed of a common 

or tnyumn (Stephen, ap. Mindeleff, 3 RBE IV, lo)* 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (below, 

§ 4), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Accordingly, 
as Mindeleff notes {19 RBEW, 647). ^ , 

• u ths in«ii who sre »dopt«l into it bv “s***^. “P 
quarters in tbe family home and children are born to wem, 
more space is require. But additional rooms, which are stm 
the family property, most be built in the 

by a lonff-estaolisbed rule they must be built adjoining and 

oonnectto with those already occupied. Therefore in e^ 

village there are oonstant changes in the plan ; n«w 

added here, old rooms abandoned there. ... It is not unus^ 

to find in an inhabited village a number of rooms under 

strucUon. while within a few steps or perhaps in tbe row 

there are rooms vacant and going to decay.* Since. 

care is Uken, when first laying out the pueblo, to “roure sonny 

exposures for sntranoea and terraces, as 

against cold and wind, the genenU growth of “** 

been N.W. or 8.E. (Fewkes. A mAn, new senes, vhl. ^ fl.).. 

In the building of the houses all the heaviest 
work is done by Uie men, but the women normmly 
do the plastering and all else that their physics 
strength allows, both in the houses and in the 
kivas, or chambers for ceremonial gatherings aiiu 
the general purposes of a club-house (Mindelen, 
8 RBEW, 100 ff., lUff., where the simple ntes 
tonnected with building are also given). 

An instrument pecuTiar to the Hopi among tne 
American Indians is the putshkohu, or rabbit 
stick ’ (represented in the acoompanyinc cut from 
a specimen in the collection of the U.S. txovem- 
meut), which 


* Is delivered in the same way as fchs Australian [boomerang], 
and its course after It strikee the ground often brinn it to 
the right or left of the tJirower and nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached in Ite flight. It makes one or more 
revolutions in its flight toward a rabbit, and if it does not 
sWike ths animal directly, its rapid gyration when it touches the 



ground makes probable the hitting of any object within several 
feet. So far as is known this is the only aeroplane club used 
in America. The material is tiainbell’s oak (Vtisrcta gambrliih 
and a branch of the proper curve is selected for its manufM- 
ture. One end is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varnished with resin and painted with an invariable design In 
black, red, and green. Of late years a rabbit figure is fre- 
quently painted thereon. The weapon has a reliipous sig- 
nificance, probably arising from its use in oeremunial rabbit 
hunts’ (Hough, BA/ ii. 348). The puHikkohu constitutes 
part of the equipment of the Makto and Tcilikomato kaohmaei 
(Fewkea, tl RBEW, 113, 116, plates xlix., U.). 

3. Birth, naming, and initiation. — The 
turient mother ia usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or other 
female relative), who is not, however, generally 
present during actnal parturition, except in a ^e 
of difficult laTwur or the like. The father like- 
wise remains aw'ay under ordinary circumstanc^ 
After the child has been born, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and tlie infant’s body is rubbed with ashes, aitor 
which an ear of maize is placed m its cradle to 
guard it The care of the new-born child devolve 
mainly upon the paternal grandmother (or, if she 
is de^, upon her sister or other female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 5th day the 
mother must not see the sun or receive any solar 
light On the 6th day the washing is repeat^, 
as weU as on the lOth, 15th, and 20th. Hunng 
this period the mother may eat no meat or salted 
food, and all sustenance must be prejiared, at 
least in part, with a decoction of jumper leaves ; 
and for these 20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horizontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being called the child s house, and 
on each of the days of washing one of these lui« 
is solemnly effaced-a ceremony w^ 
ing is still unknown ■ — and is offered to the rising 
sun with a prayer for old age. 

The 20th day marks the pimhcation of the 
mother the naming of the child, and its 
sentation to the sun. On this 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also being obliged to stand over a steaming ve^l 
toto 3 juniper U thrown, thus ^emng the 
find oSatiom The bowl with its contents, 
toiiet^r with sweepings and everything connect^ 
with the mother during her ritual 

then thrown away without ceremony. The after- 
birth which has been kept until this time, w 

fKrwhole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother*, head, and carrW »way to ^ 

and face and the child’s face (on the Middle Mesa 
She tS^ WM of maiM and makes four passes over 
toS of the child, without touching it, from 
to foot), and with prayer-meal snd ears ol 
nS^e she makes some such prawr as, ‘May yon 

live to be old, may yon AU’toe o^ei 

keep well, and now I name you N. All tbe otnei 

l on tachlns. sea .rtt 

oUtto ilWvM- 2J^o«h. FCMAS V,. IL 48. 
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'women belonging to the father’s clan do likewise, 
one of the many names thus ^ven being finally 
aelecrted to be borne until initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
during these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried by the 
godmother, escorted by tlie mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. The face of the child is uncovered, and the 
godmother and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmother plants two hahos [on which see 
below, § II] — one for the mother and one for the 
child). 

Meanwhile, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which nu^kwihi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and ptkami (sweet mush) are indispensable. 
The first morsel of each food is j^iven in sacrifice 
to the siin, and the child then receives a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger portion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests return to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of an initiation rite. In 
the course of the Powamfi ceremony the children 
are led into the presence of the two Tun wup kachinas 
either by their mothers or by their godfathers (god- 
mothers in the case of girls). The children, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of prayer-meal, etc., 
are then flogged by the kachinas with yucca whips, 
the boys severely, the girls more gently. After 
them the godfathers (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipping the children have be- 
lieved that the kachinas are real ; after it they 
know that they are in reality onW personations 
(Fewkes, 15 RBEW, 283-285, £1 BBEW, 36, 69; 
Voth, FOMAS III, ii. 103 f.). 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni- 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive trie names by which they are 
permanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, JAEA iv. 62-65). * All H/>pi proper names 
have some reference to the name of tlie Name 
diver, never, unless coincidently, to tlie clan totem 
of the Bearer of the name’ (Voth, FOMAS Vl. iii. 
68 ). The real meaning of these names varies 
according to the clans which give them ; and, even 
when the meaning of tlie individual components 
of proper names is known, giammatical vagueness 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4. Marriage. — The matriarchy of the Hopi 
comes strongly to the fore in their marriage cus- 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends upon 
the youth and maiden concerned, but the actual 
proposal is j^enerally broached by the girl or by her 
representatives. Gifts are exciianged, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late spring, but is common in antamn 
or winter, when apiculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, by her 
aunt), the girl goes to her future husband’s house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as possible. 
On the mornin" of the fourth dky the beaus of the 
pair are washed by their respective future mothers- 
in-law,^ after which they pray, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. After a wedding break- 
fast a mixture of lime, black stuff, etc., is thrown 

\ At Oralbi, after this first washing separately, ‘ usually the 
hair of the young oouple is then washed thorougJily together 
In each bowl, and this hair washing, and especially the washing 
of the two heads in the same bowl, is sain to be the "cruciid 

S tooment/' in which the two are supposed to** become one*** 
oth, hCMAS XI. ii. 148; In one instance observed by Voth 
e grwm refused to have his head washed, this fact giving 
to jMular doubts whether he could be regarded m rcM^ 
tnorried). 


at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the worst of the encounter. 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bride’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed by the men in the kivas^ their food 
being cooked by the women in the bnde’s liouse. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed—a task that may require several 
weeks— the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dressed in the married women’s style of two colls 
hanging down in front instead of the girls’ side 
whorls in imitation of squash blossoms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither she is followed, during 
the day, by her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live with the 
bride’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom returns to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s home. Among the 
Hopi pre-nuptial life is usually chaste, but, though 
uuciiastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar- 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are bom, they enjoy the same legal status as 
others, in consequence of the matriarchal system 
in vogue among the Hopi. 

The average Hopi family consists of 6*6 persons, 
and the population is gradually increasing ; ster- 
ility is somewhat rare ; cases of voluntary abortion 
are not unknown (A. Hrdliftka, Physiologiral and 
Medical Observations [s=J5mW. S4 BE}^ Washing- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 6 , 62, 164). A remarkable 
pathological feature is the prevalence of albinism, 
which is restricted almost entirely to the Hopi 
and^ the Zniii, the proportion among the former 
being 5 '6 per KKX), and no marked increase or de- 
crease being perceptible. Although albinos are 
not despised, and may marry those of normal 
colour, they themselves are very sensitive. Their 
marriages are frequently barren or their families 
are unusually small {ib. 191 fl.) ; and it is believed 
that albinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (54). According to the 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1906 
(reproduced by HrdliCka, Table 9), out of a Hopi 
population of 1878, there were then 5 cases of com- 
plete albinism for each sex (2 each of children and 
3 each of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of each sex), 4 of idiocy for each 
sex (3 each of children and I each of adults), 1 deal 
and dumb female child, 6 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuberculosis — 
24 pulmonary (males : children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
childreD 4, aclults 8) ; 26 of bones and joints (males : 
children 10, adults 6 ; females : childreD 8 , adults 
3) ; 17 glandular (males : children 4 , adults 1 ; 
females : children 8 , adults 4). 

5 . Burial.— The hair of the corpse is washed and 
dressed ; the chin and the lower cheeks are painted 
black ; the brow is bound with a cotton cord ; the 
lace is covered with a rain-cloud masque ; the 
body is bent together, tied, and wrapped ; and 
prayer-sticks are placed in tlie band. There is 
erying and mourning after death, but no screaming 
or loud lamenting, although there is wailing during 
the wanhing of the body and on anniversaries of 
the death, professional mourners being not un- 
known (A. C. Fletcher, in flAI 1. 952). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
they may simply be laid in crevices in the rook ; 
the former is the normal practice at MIshongnovi 
and Oralbi, the latter at Shougopovi* The soul is 
afforded connnunication with the outer world by a 
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■tick touching the body and projecting above the 
ground ; and dishes, often filled with food, as well 
as a few petty ornaments, are placed the grave, 
which usually has some mark indicating to what 
fraternity its occupant belonged. The graveyards 
are utterly neglect^. The faces of children aying 
before initiation into any of the fraternities are not 
painted, nor do their icrehead's have the cotton 
cord. Their bodies are thrust into rock-crevices. 

On the 3rd day after death the last food- and 
prayer-offerings are prepared foi the dead. The 
latter consist of a double green hahJO^ a single 
black haho (the chochokpiy or ‘seat’), an eagle 
breath-feather (the piihuy or * road ’), and about 
six nah>a]^ns (a sort of prayer-bearer). The 
*road* the father, brother, or uncle of the de- 
ceased 

* places on the ground west of the grave, the Uiin etring point- 
ing westward. From this road be sprinkles a meal line west- 
ward denoting the continuation of the road. According to a 
iMlief of U e Uopi, the hikvsi (breath or soul [on which see 


(skeleton house), taking the hikvsi of the double baho along as 
an offering. Iii the case of the death of a small child that has 
not yet been initiated into any societlM, tbe road is made from 
the grave towards the home of the child, because it is believed 
that the soul of that child returns to the house of its parenU 
and is reincarnated in the next child that is bom in that 
family. Until that time the little soul is believed to hover 
over the house. It is said that when an unusual noise is 
heard in the house, for instance a crackling in the roof, they 
think the little soul is moving about, and the mother then 
often secretly deposits a pinch of food on the floor in some 
part of the house for her departed child. When I asked one 
time what became of that child-soul in case no further birth 
took place in the family, I was told that in such a case tbe 
soul remained near the house until its mother died, who then 
took the httl© soul with her to the other world ’ (Voth, FCMAS 
XI. IL. 108 

6. Religion; general character; ancestor - 

worship. -^lopi religion is broadly characterized 
by Fewkes (jAFL xi. 180 fi’., RBE\Vy^^%>) as 

based on a composite totemism overlaid with rites 
for rain and corn, the two prime necessities of tbe 
arid environment. Tliere is also some trace of a 
form of ancestor-w'orship in so far as the dead are 
apparently represented by the gnelnpkiy or crooks, 
placed about the altar of tbe Antelope fratcniity 
— the shortest being for the oldest, since old age 
is most bowed — and the use of the gnclii'^ki by the 
supervisor of snake-racers may have a similar nn- 
plmation (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAEA 
IV. 23, 75; Voth, FCMAS IH. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Humiskachina and 
Nimankachina one of the kachinas, w' ho are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
bowls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, this oeiiig idaced in a shrine in a rock- 
crevice ‘as food for tiie “early dead ’ (i'ewkes, 
JAEA ii. 43); while during the building of a 
house the future owner takes some food and 

it in a niche of the unfinished wall (Fewkes, JAFL 
X. 198f.). . . . . 

7. Sympathetic magic. — All Hopi ritual is per- 
meated with the concept of 

Fewkes observes (A?nAn, new series, lu. -11) that 
every Hopi clan owns sacred objects which 
•mn thought to possess magical powers by ttie 
the priest* can obtain sacred results, we 

totemio, and are intimately connected with the anciente, 
the worship of whom runs throukrii all. ® 

happily compares these objects— calTcd 

tralian ehuringa (on which see FRE U. 244*»). When t e 
clans combined, the teimx passed into the .P"®*****®//!" 
SSrnitles, and are reverS by wveral f ^ 

owned by the desoendante of the cUns which inlioduced 
them. . . . 

Fewkes also suggests that in the dramatic attack 
upon the bearers of the sun-shield in the Soyalunya 
rSe there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the sun by hostile powers, and that the ^ 

the dramatization is to draw back the 
liom ite threatened disappearance {IS MEE9r, 
VOL. VI. —50 


271 f., AmAn xi. 102). In like manner the drench- 
ing with water and filth in the course of the 
V^wiichimti ceremony is probably a rain-charm 
(Fewkes, Proc. Boston Soe, of Nat, Hist, xxvi. 486, 
448). Again, smoking is 

*a ceremonial religious custom; tbe pipe It the O'-moie-iiA 
(cloud-god), and the smoke the rain cloud.* * The smoke carries 
the prayer from the chief ; it transfers the wish of the smoker 
to the object ; moreover, it Is a cloud, and is symbolically 
efflcacious in bringing that which clouds produce — rain* 
(Fewkes, JAEA U. 124; AmAn, new series, iv. 604, note 2; 
ct. iii. 222, 446X Moreover, as Fewkes says (AmAn x. 144), 

* the most prominent symbols and figurines on several *ruBayan 
altars of widely different societies refer to the sun, rain-clouds, 
and '.he fertilisation, growth, and maturity of corn. Masked 
performers represent supernatnrals connected with the pro- 
duction of the latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or in the public exhibitions have one intent, to affect the gods 
who control these necessities. In their complicated rites the 
priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral cere- 
monies, and are guided in their presentation by current 
legends. Personifications, masked or unmasked, are therefore 
introduced that the performance may be more realistic — a 
more accurate reproduction of the ancient.* The whole prin- 
ciple of the Hopi ^ altar’ is baaed upon this concept of syinpa- 
thetic magic (see ERS 1. 8S6). Women do not enter tiie kivas 
except to renovate them annually at the PowaniQ, and in the 
oourse of some of the other festivals when their presence is 
necessary (Mindeleff, S RBKWy 120, 134). 

8 . Mythology. —It is scarcely possible, in oui 
present state ol knowledge, to give any list of the 
worshipful beings of the Ilopi. We have, for in- 
stance, Cotokinuiiwtl (‘ Sky-heart ’), this being also 
the Hopi name for the Christian God (Fewkes, 
JAFL XV. 24, note 2 ; on the possible infiuence of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinuuwft, see 
Fewkes, Proc, Boston Soc, Nat. Hist, xxvi. 445) ; 
Miiyinwfi, the god of growth ; Omowfih, the rain- 
god of the cardinal points ; Fallilukofi, the Pluiued 
Serpent ; the war-gods Piiukouhoya and Pahina- 


the Old Woman, etc. Yet, as Fewkes declares 
(AmAn, new series, iii. 214), 

♦although apparently very complicated, Ho,d mythology In re- 
aliti' is simple, as mo t. of the names of the gods are attributal. 
E8i4ciaUy is this trn^^ of the Sky- and Earth-gods, the names of 
which are numerous and perplexing. It would, in fact, seem 
that every clan had it« own name for each of these gods, and 
it is this multiplicity of names which makes a proi>er identifica- 
tion very difflcuIU Every clan had a great Sky-god and an 
Earth-god or -goddest, the former being the father, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods. Each clan also had its totemic 
anwstral members— the ancients, male and female— resembling 
each other in type but not in name. Three supernaturals, 
differing in name and personation, 

most Hopi altars. These three are (a) hky-god, (h) bjarlh-god, 
and (c) Cultus hero or heroine. They are personated svmooh- 
calhVnd may be represented by a human being, a graven Image, 
or a picture, or by all these combined.* 

An important feature of Hopi mythology is the 
nairinc of divinities into male and female, so that 
Stephen (ap, Fewkes, JAEA ii, 153, note) could 
observe that 

‘ there are numerous dual gods, ’^esa are not 
hilt male and female, as expressing essential completeness. 
There is no male deity without a corresponding female counter- 
Srt but thm are one or two which would eeeui to ludiate 
the two were united in one teing. ... In one or ^o 
insUnces two male deities are associated, but each of these baa 
also a corresponding female deity known by the termination 
MA.nA r* maid '1 . Dd'-wiy the sun, and his male relative, 

stride the Usk of bearing the shining shield arross 
s'kv ^ch H four difys alternately.’ Further- 

m^re ^iJkes sSto (AmAn v. 17, note 3) that the Plumed 
£^nt (Palulukon) is the dualistic counterpart to the earth. 

o Totemism.— It has already been observed 
(ak»ve, § 6) that the basis of the Hopi religion is 
totemistic — a totemism which 

‘has become the worship of anthropomorphic parents, male and 
fenSfie a reverence which amounts to worship of the souls oi 
the dlid ; of beasts or animals as sharing in part a supernatural 
nossiblv due to metempsychosiH ; and of the great 
SlmSlidgn torimpl. toten.£u ' (Kewke., JA.FL xl. 194). 

The principle of totemimn <oiiie8 conspicuously 
to the fore in the famous snake ceremony, where, 
warding to Fewkes {19 HBEW, 1008 f.), the 
presence of snakes 
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* !■ generally tupposed to show that this xlts Is a form of snake 
worship. It Is rather a worship of the ancestors of the Snake 
clans, which are anthropo*ao5morphic belnn, called the Snake 
youth and the Snake maid ; but neither of these represents the 
Qreat Snake, nor has their worship anjrthiM to do with that of 
this personaire, who was introduced into ^pi mythology and 
ritual by the Bain*<doud olane.' 

This totemiam ia also the keynote of the cere- 
monial washing of the snakes in the kivas before 
the pnblio celebrations (on this see Fewkes, AmAn 
xi. 813-318). 

xo. Nature-worship.— Like Hopi mythology in 
general, and like their altars, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com- 
posite. The general svstem of ‘ Sky-God Persona- 
tions in Hopi Worships has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes \JAFL xv. 14-32). The sun is his shield 
or masQue, * a visible symbol of the magic power 
of the Slcy-god conceived of as an anthropomorphic 
being* (14). Ahula, the Sun -god of the kacuina 
clans, returns in the Powamtl ; and, when Eototo, 
the Germ-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan- ancients in their westward de- 
arture at the Nimankachina, he can only be 
eemed the same deity under another aspect (19, 
24). Indeed, the kaohinas in general are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyaluha we again see a personation of the 
Sky-god (26 f.); and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decorated ware, while over two-thirds of the animal 
Dictographs on pottery represent avian forms, we are 
here to nnd yet anotner mode of representation of 
the same deity (Fewkes, AmAn xi. 1-14), and it is 
for this reason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (in ancient times probably 
parrots as well) are kept for their feathers, which 
are used in the preparation of hahos (on which see 
below, § zi) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, ii. 690-707).^ The Plumed 
Snake (Paliilukoh), which in the PaliilUkofiti re- 
ligious ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic field of maize, is a repre- 
sentation of the Sky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JAFL xv. 29) ; and the Bird-Snake per- 
sonation in the Soyaluha at Walpi represents the 
return of the Sun-god (28), for 

*th« lerpent represente the lightning, one attribute of the Sky- 

S I, and the bird, another ; combined we have the Bird-Serpent, 

I great Sky-god of those Hopi clans whose ancestors once 
livsd in the ** far south " [«.«. Palatkwabi] ’ (81). 

An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the Aalt6 
(*Hom-Men*), who, in their personations— espe- 
cially at Mishongnovi, where the cult was intro- 
dncM by the Patufi, the founders of the pueblo- 
wear close-fitting wicker caps bearing large curved 
projections of buckskin, painted white, and re- 
sembling the boms of the mountain sheep, which 
the Aaltfi imitate in some of their actions. In 
Walpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lenkapi, Wiiwfichimti, and Soyalufia (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 524). Like the other homed 
gods — Ahiila, Calako, Tnfiwnp, and the Natackas 
— ^the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
■on. At the same time, they represent the moun- 
tain sheep, and their cult is a highly modified form 
of animal totemism, while the purpose of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
powth of seeds— particularly maize — and the 
bringing of rain. 

XI. Sacrifice and prayer.— Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to coses of sacrifice to the dead ; 
but the most important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
morsel is taken by the bead pnest and set on one 

1 Ail the full-grown eagles in the pueblos are killed, by 
choking only, on the day after the Nimankachina, and whistles 
^ eagle bone are used in many oeremonies CVoth, FCMAS u. 


side, probably as a sacrifice (Fewkes, JAEA ii. 
29 f. ; of. above, §§ 3, 6). When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of such objects, especially at shrines of 
Masaufi, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL X. 195, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for whom bits 
of food are placed in the rafters of the house, that 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (Mindelefif, 8 BBEW, 
102); the * prayer-meal,* which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, is also to be considered a 
form of sacrifice, as is the baho, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x, 196-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at Sichumovi; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 
At the present time sucli sacrifice is rare ; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (ih, 189). 
It is also noteworthy that the Hopi have a tradi- 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the baho, 
or ‘ prayer-stick,* which bears the prayers to the 
deities. These * prayer-sticks * are not confined to 
the Hopi, but are found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many other 
stocks (Hough, HAI ii. 304 ; Solberg, A A xxxiL 
73). These bahos, which range from a few cm. 
to 4 m. in length, are ordinarily double, ‘male* 
and * female,’ l^und together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood 
trees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle 
feathers, etc., and painted m various colours.^ 
They are prepared with fasting and other purifica- 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan- 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(cL, for an example, above, § 3), the personal 
prayer - bearer, or nakvakvosi, being somewhat 
similar ; after they have been used, theii sanctity 
IB at an end. The bahos are placed in clefts in 
the rocks, in sacred spots and shrines, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur- 
mured over them, and, m their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that they 
are a strengthening of the verbu prayer and the 
bearer of the petition in permanent form (Solberg, 
56-59). 

Like the prayer-meal, the bahos are regarded by 
Fewkes (JO RBEW, 297 ; cf. JAEA ii. 30, note 3) 
as * sacrifice by symbolic substitution * ; and he 
continnes : 

* Offtringpi of corn or mesi would be nstoral smong an i^rlcul- 
tural people like the Hopi. Subetitutee for human eacnfice to 
the gode were eometimee made by the Aztecs in the form of 
dou^ imagee, so that the method of substitution, ooniinon in 
Europe, was not unknown In America [see, further, ERE iil. 
SO*}]. ... In these days sacrifice has come to be a symbolic sub- 
stitute of products of the field— corn, flour, or patios — etill 
retaining, however, the names *' male *' and ** female,” and with 
a human face painted on one end of Uie prayer-stick.* The 
snake-whips are also to be regarded, aooording to Fewkea (foe. 
siL\ as true hahos. 

Yet another form of substitutional sacrifice is 
seen by Fewkes [JAFL x. 193) in the tihus, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the Powamtl, 
PaliilUkofiti, and Nimankachina, and presented 
to the little girls, are * simulacra of the gods,’ 

I The pine needles are brought from the San Frandeoo Moun- 
tains ; certain seeds from the region south of Holbrooke, Arizona 
(100-110 milee from Walpi); ochre from Tefka (several days 
distant) ; and the colouring materials— red hematite and green 
malachite— often from the Havaeupai (N.W. Arizona), etc. On 
the eites of Homolobi, Shakwabalyaki, and Chubkwiohalobi, 
Fewkes (AmAn ix. 869-867) found Pacific coaet shells, such as 
Pstunewus giganUuSt Conus princes, Ualiotis /tUgens, Oliva 
hiatula, and 0. biplioata, which be believes to have been brought 
Iqr the Hop! In their migrations from the eouth. 
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and are analogous* to the dongh images of the 
Aztecs. 

As a single example of the many verbal Hopi 
prayers may be cited the following, used at the 
Snake and Flute ceremonies and recorded bv 
Dorsey, FCMAS iii. 213 ; 

• Now we Joyfully and encouraged are going to perform a 
^remony here. May these clouds from the four world quarters 
have pity on us I May the rain*water meander through our 
fields imd our crops I And then the corn, quickly having seeds, 
our <^ildren will eat ; and they being satisfied, we shall also eat 
and be mtisfled. And then after that it shall mature and we 
simn gather it in and put it up in our houses, and after that we 
shall eat and hve on It. Therefore we are happy, and being 
strong shall perform this ceremony.’ 

Z2. Purification«»-Ritnal purity is as necessary 
to the Hopi as to any other people. Before many 
ceremonies continence is obligatory. At the con- 
clusion of some ceremonies, particularly the Snake 
ceremony, before there can be a return to the ordi- 
nary mode of life, it is requisite to remove all that 
has been associated with the individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by the 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also be noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religious signification 
(Fewkes, JAEA ii. 76, 93, 98, 103). 

Z3. Symbolism and sinistration. — Symbolism, 
here a side of sympathetic magic (see above, § 7), 
runs through all Hopi ritual. The connexion of 
feathers with the sun has already been noted 
(above, § 10). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by the snake (see 
above, § xo), as well as of the numerous rain-cloud 
symbols, such as the terraced forms found on many 
of the kachina masques, and the rich i^mbolism 
of the altars. To give a full account of Hopi sym- 
holism would practically be synonymous with de- 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(cf. Fewkes, AmAn v. 9-26). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the sipapuh, the representa- 
tion, in the floor of the Kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the earth. ^ According to Mindelefi* {8 EBEW^ 
135), 

*The sipapuh, with its cavity beneath the floor, is certainly 
regarded as indicating the place of beginning, the lowest house 
under the earth, the luxide of Myuingwa, the Creator ; the main 
or lower floor represents the second stage ; and the elevated 
section of the floor is made to denote the third stage, where 
animals were created. Mr. Stephen observed, at the New Year 
festivals, that animal fetiches were set in groups upon this plat- 
form. It is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the 
surface is invariably made of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 

enesis it is stated that the people climbed up from the third 

ouse (stage) by a ladder of pine, and through such an opening 
as the kiva hatchway ; only most of the stories indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer world is the fourth world, or 
that now occupied.* 

Symbolism likewise attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six : north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the true 
north and west, being determined at Tusayan 
* by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets in the 
lummer solstice ; the second (west)bj' its setting in the winter ; 
the third bv its rising in winter; the fourth by its rising in 
summer ’ (Fewkes, JA FL vi. 270, note). Each of these cardinal 
points has its own symbolic colour ; north, yellow ; west, blue 
or green ; south, red ; east, white ; above, all colour ; below, 
black iUAJ i. 825). 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
fact that circumaiubulation {q.v.) is performed 
sinistrally — north, west, south, east. This ex- 
tremely curious phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes (JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
the north forms the initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the sipapuh of the creation 
legend is far away to the nortn, whence even those 

The sipapuh is associated, in the Indian mind, with the 
orifloa through which individualB are born (Fewkes, JABA IL 
2fl). 


races which, according to tradition, came from the 
south originally emerged.* 

If this be so, it may perhaps be euggested that the reaaoa 
why the west was taken as the next point, instead of the 
customary east, was because the legends of the cult-heroes — 
notably the Snake— represent them as Journeying toward the 
west, the region associated with the dead (Voth, FCMAS ui. iv. 
811, note 6). 

14. Fire, bull-roarer, games.— The ritual pre- 
paration of lire among the Hopi, as at the Wuwtt- 
cbimti and Sumaikolij is by the drill method, and, 
as in India, the sticks are *male* and * female’ 
(Fewkes, AmAn, new series, iii 445 5 cf. EEE vi. 
26S 29‘). 

The bull-roarer (o.p.) is an important feature of 
Hopi ceremonies. It is regarded 

*as a prayer-stick of the thunder and Its whizzing noise as 
representing the wind that accompanies thunderstorms.* The 
Hopi * make the tablet portion from a piece of lightning-riven 
wood, and measure the length of the string from the heart to 



the tips of the fingers of the outstretched hand ’ (Hough, in 
HAI 1. 170 f.). As Is shown by the accompanying cut of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawitze kachina, the 
Hopi bull-roarer is, in many cases, markedly of the rain-charm 
type, having a terraced top to represent rain-clouds and bearing 
the lightning-snake (see Fewkes, £J plates iii., xxx., 

XXXV., xlvi., xlviii., Iviii.). 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con- 
sidered oy Culin, in his ‘ Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians * RBEW [1907]), among these games 
being archery (390), hall race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (755), cat*8 cradle (774 ; said by 
the Znfii to have been taught by the Spider Woman 
to her children, the twin War Gods [761, 779]), dice 
(160-165), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339, 
357-364), hoop and pole (495-498), races (807), 
shinny (633-635), stilts (731), tops (743 f.). At 
least some of these ^ames are regarded by Culin 
as possessing a religious connotarion, as ball race 
(666), double ball (649), hidden hall (337-339), and 
hoop and pole (424-426 ; cf. also 34, 433, 441). 

Among the Hopi games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called wahikwinema, 
or * we-gO'throwing dance,’ from the fact that pifion 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachina dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 Jan. 1900 
(AmAn, new series, iv. 509 f. ; cf. £1 EBEW, 30), 
was performed bjr about 15 boys and girls, wear- 
ing ceremonial kilts and blanKets, with painted 
bodies and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masques. The little girls play with tihus, or dolls, 
whiem are generally made by the participants in 
the Powamfi, Palillukofiti, and Niinankachina, but 
which possess no religious significance of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii, 46-74). 

15. Anthropology and eschatology. — The theo- 
logical anthropology of the Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes (AmAn ix. 161 f.) : 

*The modern Hopi recognize in man a double nature, oorrt- 
Bponding to body and soul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expressive name breath-body. This breath -body man 
shares with organic and inorganic nature, and it likewise forms 
an essential part of objects of human manufacture. The figures 
which are so constant and prominent on altars have breath- 
bodies, and it is this essence, not the idol, which is worshipped 
The prayer-l^arer. or paho, has likewise a breath-body, and 
this is the essential part of the offering taken from the shrine 
by the god to whom it is addressed. The material stick re- 
mains in the shrine ; the supernatural is taken by the God. 

It is the breath-body or shade of man which passes at death 
through the sipapuh, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before it was embodied as well as the post- 
mortem home. In this future abode, in their cultus of the 
dead, these shades or spirits live, en^ged in the same pursuit! 
they followed on earth. Even the different religious sodalitiee 
perform there much the same rites as in the upper-world, but 

f The place of emergence was the Grand Oafion of the Colorado, 
whence also came the white men, who went to the esst (Fewkes, 
AmAn. new series, i. 686, note 8). 
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with inor« rosplendmit panphtnudl*, the megnifloenoe of which 
le correlated with the imagination of the prleet who may tell you 
of them.* 

The best summary of Hopi concepts of the future 
life is that of Voth {FCMAS XL ii. 99) : 

*The belief in a future state and in a continued existence 
after death is well defined in the religious conception and in 
many rites and ceremonies of the Hop!. That part of man 
which titey believe to be immortal they call hikvsi. ... In its 
practical application the hikvsi is to the Hop! what to us is the 
•oul ill its ethirtal sense. At death the hikvsi leaves the body. 
When asked whether it is this hikvsi or the deceased person 
that continues to live in the skeleton house, the average Hop! 
may get confused. He knows that the body of the dead 
decays, and believes that it is by virtue or through the part 
that escapes from the body through the mouth at death, that the 
dead continue their existence in the future world. The details, 
with regard to this (act, are more or less vague In the mind of 
the Hopi, and vary nonsideraiily in the different traditions, 
clans and villages.' Ten Broeck (ap. Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribttt 
iv. iPhiladelpliia, IB64]B6) reports a belief of the Hopi that at 
death they wouhl lie changed into animals, plants, or things. 

W'iLli re{,Nird to the under world (masski, or 
'skeleton house’), it is believed by the Hopi that 
tl»e seasons are reversed — when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. On asking why the five sum- 
mer * moons ’ are named like those of the winter 
‘ moons,* F'ewkes {16 JiBEW^ 258) received 
* this interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests ; ** When 
we of the upper world,** he said, " are celebrating the winter 
Pa moon the people of the under world are engaged in the ob- 
8«r^ance of the Snake or Flute, and oics verm," The cere- 
moniule in the two wortde are synchronous. "That is the 
reason,” said my informant, "that we make the Snake or 
Flute (lahos during the winter season, although the dance is 
not celebrated untU the corresponding mouth of the following 
•ummer.” 

From their many stories of the under world I am led to 
believe that the Hopi consider it a counterpart of the earth's 
surface, and a region inhabited by sentient beings. In this 
under world the seasons alternate with tliosc in the upper 
world, and when it is summer in the above it is winter in the 
world below, and viee term. Moreover, ceremonies are said to 
be fs'rforined there as here, and freqtient references are made 
to their character. It is believed that these ceremonies some- 
what resemble each other and are coniplernental. In their 
cultus of the dead the under world Is also regarded as the 
sbo<le of the " breath-borly ’* of the deceased, who enter it 
through a sipapn, often spoken of as a lake. I have not de- 
tected that tliey differentiuie this world into two regions, the 
abode of the blessed and that of the damned.’ 

i6. Sources of culture and religion.— As has 
been stated alK)ve, both the culture ami the re- 
ligion of the Honi are composite. That the 
Hopi are ultimately connecte<l with the oeonles 
of Mexico U energetically maintained by rewkes, 
who writes (AmAn vii. 51 f.) : 

*The pueblos are frontier towns of house-builders, not of 
nomads, and are peopled by the descendants of colonists from 
Mexico, mingled with other stocks, by which they have been 
more or less modified and changed : hence, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to indicate that 
there are relationships to Oentral America. It is not im- 

J irobable that both Mexican and Pueblo cultures originated 
rom a region in northern Mexico, developing, as environment 
permitted, in its northern and southern homos. The refugees 
to the province of Tusayan lived under adverse conditions to 
reach any high degree of culture. They have, no doubt, much 
in their reli^ous ceremonials, their arts, and their language 
in common with the nomads ; they have intermarried to a 
limited degree with those of a hostile stock, and symbolism 
similar to theirs, and stories of like import may be repeated 
in triltes of widely different modes of life. These were not only 
the agriculturists ; the Indians of the north-west coast were 
likewbe house-huUdere, but in a very different way ; yet with 
all the similarities which may be pointed out, the Pueblos are 
still a distinct people among the abori^nes of the United States, 
and their closest affinities are with the peoples of the Salado, 
those of Casas Orandes, and those of Central America, includ- 
ing Mexico. There is need of further observation to demon- 
strate the truth of this theory, for such only can it be considered 
at present ; but it can hardly be doubted that new researcbee 
must lead to iniimrtant discoveries in this direction.* 

In this connexion it must be borne in mind that 
the Nahuatl languages are held by such Ameri- 
canists as Brinton, Chamberlain, and Kroeber, 
following the researches of J. C. E. Busch mann 
(‘Spuren der aztek. Sprache im nbrdl. Mexiko und' 
amerikan. Norden,* in ABAW, 1859), to lie cog- 
nate with the Shoshonean, to which Hopi belongs 
(cf. Hensltaw, in HAIii. 556 ; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi language, see NR iii. 671-674). More- 
over, it i.s generally agreed that the Aztecs, in 


their invasion of Mexico, moved southward, dis- 
lodging the Huaxtecans, and driving them to 
Guatemala and Yucatan (cf. Keane, Man PaM 
and Prtsent, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411 ; Seler, in 
Bull, BE [1904] 541 f.). It would seem, ac- 
cordingly, that from some common mint certain 
clans of Shoshones who, in virtue of tneir environ- 
ment, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of civilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, the other northward 
to Tusayan. Just as the Aztec branch showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branch were affected by their new surroundings, 
and accepted Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Keresan, 
and Zufii elements of culture and religion. 

LrrsEATiTRa— The only general eummaries of the Hopi of any 
value are the artt. on them by J. W. Fewkes, in HA 1 1. [1907] 
660-668, and by J. Mooney, in Cath, Encyc, vii. [10101 468 f. 
Much older material is summarized in T. Waitz, AntkropoL 
der jSaturvolker^ iv. [Leipzig, 1864] 207-209, and H. H. Ban- 
croft, NR i. 626-666 (on all the Puebloan ^oples), 600 f., and 
e8[>ecially of Arizona and New Mexico (San Pranoisco, 
18^ WorlUt xvli.). On the early Spanish reterenoee, besidei 
Bancroft'e £f iff., see especially A. F. A. Bandelier, in Paperz 
of the Areheoolog. Inst, of Am., Am. Series, m. i. [1890] 114- 
117, 186. ii. [1892] S66ff. Among the chief early sources ac- 
cessible in edited form are Pedro de Castaileda de Nagera, 
Relation du voyage de Cihoto. tr. H. Temauz-Compans, 
Voyagee . . . pour tervir d Vhietoire de la dieouoerte de 
VAmSriquet i. lx. (Parle, 1888); Antonio de Espejo, Viaje en 
el a9lo de 1583, ed. and tr. In Hakluyt, Voyagee, London, 1608- 
1600, ill. 888-396 (* Glasgow reprint, ix. [1904] 169-204), and 
Relaeidn del viage, ed. in Coleeeidn de doe. in^d. rel. al dee- 
nubrimiento ... de las poeee, eepafi. en America y Oceania, 
XV. [Madrid, 1871] 183-189; J^uan de Odate, Memorial, ed. In 
Colee. xvi. [1871] 188-227; Francisco Garcia, Diario, «k 1. in 
Doe. para la hiei. de M6xieo, Mexico, 1853-67, ii. i. 309-887 
(cf. K. Coues, On the Trail of a Spanieh Pioneer : The Diary 
and /tin. of F. O., 2 vols.. New York, 1900). See also ‘Moqui 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and Pueblo Indians of New Mexico,* 
Extra Oneue Bulletin, Washington, 1898, and P. G. S. Ten 
Broeck, in H R. Schoolcraft, ind. IVibee, iv. [Philadelphia, 
1864 J 81-88. 

The first modern study of the Hop! is by J. G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance of the Moquie (New vork, 1884). The inoet 
imitortanl literature is as follows: Nathalie Curtis, The 
Jtuliane’ Book (London, 1907), 473-582 (especially for Hopi 
songs, with music); J. W. Fewkes, 'A Few Tusayan Picto- 
graphs,’ AmAn v. [1892] 9-26; J. W, Fewkes and J. G. 
Owens, 'The La'-la-koii-ta : A Tusayan Pance,’ ib. 106-129; 
J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen, 'The Mam-zrun'-ti : A 
Tusayan Ceremony,' th 217-245, J. W. Fewkes, *A Central 
Aiaer. Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers,' ih. vi. (1893J 28.0-306, * A-wa'-to-hi : An 
Archteolog. Verification of a ‘Tusayan Legend,’ t5. 363-876, *On 
Certain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Ceremony,' ib. 
vii, [1804] 32-62, ‘The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speaking Com- 
munity in Tusayan,' t5. 162-167, 'The Kinshii> of the Tusayan 
Villagers,' i6. 894-417, 'Prehistoric Culture of Tusayan,’ ix. 
[1896] 161-178, ' Pacific Coast Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan 
Pueblos,' ib. 869-867, 'Tusayan Totemio Signatures,' ib. x. 
[1897] 1-11, ' Morphology of Tusayan Altars,’ *6. 129-146, 'The 
Feather Symbol in Ancient Hopi Designs,' &t, xi. [1898] 1-14. 
'Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpl,’ ib. 65-87, 101-115, * Hopi 
Snake Washing,’ ib. 818-818, 'The Aldsaka Cult of the Hopi 
Indians,’ i6., new series, i. [1899] 522-544, 'The New-fire 
Ceremony at Walpi,' ib. IL [1900] 80-188, ‘ Property -Right In 
Eagles among the Hop!,* ib. 690-707, 'The Owakiiltl Altar at 
Sichomovl Pueblo,’ ib. lU. [1901] 211-226. ‘The Lesser New- 
Fire Ceremony at Walpi,’ ib. 438-458, ‘ Minor Hopi Festivals,’ 
*6. iv, [1902] 482-511, 'The Sun’s Influence on the Form of 
Hopi Pueblos,’ ib. vill. [1906] 88-100, ‘ llopl Shrines near the 
East Mesa,’ ib. 846-376, * Hopi Ceremonial Frames from Cafion 
de Chelly, Arizona.’ ib. 664-670, 'The Butterfly in Hopi Myth 
and Ritual,’ ib. xii. [1910] 576-694, *A Suggestion as to the 
Meaning of the Moki Snake Dance,’ JAFL iv. [1891] 129-188, 
and 'The Ceremonial Circuit among the Village Indians of 
North-eastern Arizona,' ib. v. [1892] 83-42 ; J. W. Fewkes 
and A. M. Stephen, 'The N&-Ao-nai-ya : A Tusayan Initia- 
tion Ceremony,'^ i6. 189-221, and * The Pa'-lti-lii-kon-ti ; A 
Tusayan Ceremony,' ib. vi. [18981 269-282; J. W. Fewkes, 
'The Walpi Flute Observance,’ w. vii, [1894] 266-288, 'The 
Destruction of the Tusayan Monsters,’ ib. viii. [1895] 182-137 
(four folk-tales), ‘The Oraibi Flute Altar,* ib. 265-282, 'The 
Miconinovi Flute Altars,’ ib. ix. [1896] 241-266, 'The Sacrificial 
Element in Hop! Worship,* ib. x. [1897] 187-*201, * Growth of the 
Hopi Ritual,' i6. xi. [1898]178-104, 'Hop! Basket Dances,' ib. 
xii. [1899] 81-96, 'Sky-Ood Personations in Hopi Worship,' ib. 
XV. [1902] 14-82, and 'A Few Summer Ceremonials at the 
Tusayan Pueblos,' JABA IL [1892] 1-160; J, W. Fewkes, 
A. M. Stephen, and J. G. Owens, 'The Snake Ceremonials 
at Walpi,’ ib. Iv. [18941; J. W. Fewkes, 'The Group of 
Tusayan Ceremonials called Katoinas,' 15 RBEW [1897], 261- 
818, 'Tusayan Sn^e Ceremonies,* 16 RBEW [1897], 278-SlS, 
'Tusayan Migration Traditions,’ W RBEW [1900], 577-68A 
'Tusayan Flute and Snake Ceremonies,* ib. 068-1011, 'Hopi 
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fl HMF 11908], 18-126. ‘Dolli of the Tuttyan 
Indians, vii. [1894] 4^74, * Provisional List of Annual 
Oeremonies at Walpi,' tb. viil. (1806] 216-287. ‘A Study of 
Summer Ceremonials at Zuhi and Moqui Pueblos.’ Bull. JBsaex 
InA, xxU. [1^] ^118, *Tusayan New«Flre Ceremony,’ Proc, 
BoaUm Soe. Nat, Hut. xxvi. [1896] 422-468, and ‘A Theatrical 


AmAn X. [1897] 88^4 ; E. G. Mearns, ‘ Omitholoff. Vocab. 
of the Moki Indians,’ <6. ix. [1896] 891-403: C. MlndelefF, 
An Indian Snake Dance,' JS^oienee, viL [1886] 607-614, and 
'Localization of Tusayan G9ane,‘ 19 RBEw [1900], 630-653; V. 
Mindeleff, ‘Study of Pueblo Architecture,^ 8 RBEW [1891], 
18-228 (includes the valuable * Traditional Hist, of Tusayan,* 
compiled from materials gathered by A. M. Stephen, 16-41); 
1. G. Owens, ‘Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Inthans,^ JASA 
li. [1892] 163-176; O. Solberg, ‘Qebriiache der Mittelmesa* 
Hopi (Moqui) bei Namengebung, Heirat and Tod,* ZB xxxvii, 
[1005] 626-636, and ‘ Uber die Bkhoa der Hopi,* AA xxxli. [1006] 
48-74: A. M. Stephen, 'Legend of the Snake Order of the 
Moquis, as told by Outsiders,^ JAFL i. [1888] 109-114 ; H. R. 
Voth, ‘Oraibi Marrif^e Customs,* AmAn, new series, li. 
[1900] 238-‘24e ; H. R. Voth and G. A. Dorsey, ‘Oraibi Soyal 
Ceremony/ FCEAS in. i. [1901] 1-69; H. R. Voth, ‘Oraibi 
Powamu Ceremony,’ tb. in. ii. [1901] 60-168 ; H. R. Voth and 
G. A. Dorsey, 'The Mishongnovi Ceremonies the Snake 
and Antelop«? Fraternities,' tb. in. lii. [1902] 169-261; H. R. 
Voth, ‘The Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,' ib. in. iv. [1903] 
262-358, ‘Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies,* ib. vl ii. 
(1906] 40-61, * Hopi Proper Names,' ib. vi. iii. [1905] 61-118, 
•The Traditions of the Hopi,* ib. vin. [1906], ‘The Oraibi 
Marau Ceremony,' tb. xi. i. [1912] 1-98, and ‘Brief Miscel. 
Hopi Papers,' tb. xi. ii. [1912] 99-149 C Notes on Modem 
Burial Customs, ’ 99-103; 'Notes on the EUkgle Cult,* 107-109; 
‘ The Oraibi New Year Ceremony,' 118-119 ; ‘ Tawa Baholawu of 
the Oraibi Flute Societies,’ 123-136 ; * Four Hopi Tales,* 189-143 ; 
' Hopi Marriage Kites on the Wedding Morning,* 147-149). 

Louis H. Gray. 


HORACE. — In tlie lifetime of Horace (65-8 
B.C.) a great change came over the Roman world. 
If he h^ been in Rome at the time — but he was at 
Athens — he iiiiglit liave listened to the Philippics of 
Cicero, as a young man of twenty-one or twenty- 
two. In his later years, it had become obvious 
that Augustus had not only secured his own mon- 
archical power, but was determined to nrovide for 
the succession to what was virtually a throne. In 
Horace’s iMiyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre- 
vailing creeu of educated Romans was Epicurean- 
ism. Lucretius had expounded with force and 
fervour the theory whicli denied all intervention 
of tlie gods in human atiairs, and construed the 
universe as an ag^egate of material atoms acting 
under mechanical laws ; and, long before, a speaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an epigram- 
matic fonn : ‘ That the gods exist I hold and 
shall continue to hold, but I deuy^ that they are 
concerned with the doings of men ; if they were, it 
would go well with the good, ill with the wicked, — 
but it Ml not so in the world I know ’ {Telamo, fra^. 
1, Ribbeck). In a time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when the Republic seemed to be drifting 
to utter shipwreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the go^ were careless of the welfare of Rome ; 
just as, in a later day, the mob of the city is said 
to have stoned their temples when the news came 
of the death of Gerinanicus(Su 0 t. Ccdig.^ 6). When 
Augustus restored peace and prosperity, it was 
possible to believe in Providence once more, and 
the new government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the old religion of Rome ; temples were re- 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. According to Dio Cassius (hk 36), 
Maecenas advised Augustus to practise and en- 
courage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
superSiition. The advice is characteristic of Horace s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
his nature. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the greatest energy 
and tact ; somewhat eccentric in his own literary 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage- 
ment the really great writers of the time ; inter- 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascnbi^ his re- 
covery from an Illness to the benign influence of 
the planet Jupiter (Hor, Drfw, ll» xvu. 22 f.), he 


dissuaded Augustus from showing any favour to 
the Orientol creeds and rites which had already 
made considerable inroads at Rome. The revival 
of the old religion was undoubtedly a sound policy. 
The new government had to seek stability in con- 
tinuity with the past, and political institutions at 
Rome were closely bound up with ancient rites and 
ceremonic^s. Maecenas made no slight contribution 
to the success of the design when he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising poets ; and he must have 
been specially gratified by the accession of Horace, 
who had fou^t at Philippi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a later and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disciples, though it 
was no longer, perhaps, professed quite so openly. 
It has been remarked that the Augustan poets 
show a reluctance to name Lucretius or extol him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the defiance of death that it brings, uses a 
phrase which shows us that he is thinking of 
Lucretius {Georg, ii. 492, ‘ strepitumque Acherontis 
avari * — Lucretius had spoken of the ‘ metus Acher- 
untis*). Horace, on his journey to Brundisiiuu 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes tire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine ; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, *deo8 didici securum agere 
»vum* {Sat. I. V. 101). In saying ‘didici,* Horace 
almost professes himself a discijfle of the earlier 
poet ; and it can hardly be doubted that Epi- 
cureanism was his prevailing belief, though he 
interested himself at times in other views. Pro- 
bably Maecenas and he were as free from super- 
stition as any two men of their time. Their iueal 
of life was progress towards the tranquillity and 
quiet good sense of Epicurus. ‘ You are free from 
avarice, you say. well, but have all the other 
vices talcen their departure too? Meaningless 
ambition? The fear of dcatli ? Anger? Dreams, 
the terrors of magic, miracles, witches, ghosts by 
night, and Thessalian portents, — have you a smile 
for them all? Do you count up your birthdays 
with a grateful heart ? Are you forgiving to your 
friends? Do you grow kinalier and better with 
advancing years?* {Epp. II. ii. 205 fl*.). Horace 
had dealt scathingly with the sorceries of Canidia 
in the Epodes (v. and xvii.) and in an early Satire 
(I. viii.). Spiritual or unseen powers seem to 
have little place in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, who has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity by the help of Epicurus. 

In the Satires and Epistles, Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a friend or friends. He does 
so, too, in many of the Odes ; but some of the 
latter are much more public and formal in char- 
acter. He is addressing his countrymen generally, 
as the lyric poet of Rome {Ode.s, iv. iii. 23) ; and 
here we find nim lending his support to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Orfcj, in. vi.),and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert its 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus, — ho imagines him seated among 
the gods aiid ‘quaffing the cup of nectar with 
glowing lips* (Odes, III. lii. Ilf.), — further, perhims, 
than Augustus himself would quite approve ; for, 
as far as Rome itself was concerned, he does not 
appear to have consented to more than the assoeia- 
tK>n of his genivA with the twin Lares of the cross- 
roads. In the Carmen Saeculare, Horace is the 
official poet of the State : that he was deflnit^y 
commissioned to write a choric hymn has been con- 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone: CARMBN COMPOSVIT HORATIVS FLACCVS. 
Here in carefully chosen phrase he exalts the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Augustus professed a special interest. Apollo WM 
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his chosen guardian, who appears with his bow in 
Virgirs picture of the battle of Actium (Am, viii. 
704 1 .), and to whom the Palatine temple with its 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before. 
Diana is, of course, associated with Apollo. Diana 
as Uithyia, the Parcae (1. 25), and Tellus (1. 29) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus genetrix, the ances- 
tress of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 60), 
and Jupiter Capitolinus appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 73). It seems a curi- 
ous anticipation <3 the future that special honour 
is paid to the sun (1. 9f.), when we recall the im- 
portance which the worship of Mithra was to 
assume in the third century of the Empire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of the 
new government. The ideas of the Carmen Saecu- 
iare are found also expressed in stone: on the 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustus, found 
on the site of Livia’s Villa, we agam meet with 
Apollo and Artemis, the rising sun climbing the 
sl^ in his chariot and the recumbent figure <3 the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be- 
tween the familiar writings of Horace and his more 
formal lyric compositions. In the former we have 
seen him deny the activitv of the gods ; in one of 
the latter he professes to nave been converted from 
this ‘insaniens sapientia’ when he heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning flash in a 
cloudless sky (Odes, L xxxiv.). Some such declara- 
tion may have been expected from the lyric poet I 
of the new age. But, as far as the old religion of 
Rome is concerned, we must beware of charging 
Horace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy ; to 
do so is to some extent to misunaerstand the 
nature of that religion. The religion of Numa 
was not dogmatic : it made but small claim upon 
the belief or faith of its votary ; it asked for no 
deep spiritual change in his life. It was largely a 
system of ceremonies intended to propitiate cer- 
tain unseen powers, whatever their precise nature 
might be. If they existed, they might influence I 
the fortunes of Rome for good or evil ; to continue < 
their rites was at least prudent, and it was prompted | 
by patriotism and veneration for ancient institu- 1 
turns. Such a religion probably had not lost its I 
hold upon Italy to the extent we are apt to sup- 
pose ; to revive it was not so very artificial and I 
unreal an eflbrt, nor did it involve any great mental 
or spiritual change in those who promoted the | 
revival or acquiesced in it. See art. ROMAN Rb- ; 
LIOION (Fourtn Period). 

LiTBSATima.— W. Wards Powle^ MUL Emr, the Rom, 
People, London, 1911, Leot. xix. ; W. Y. Sellar, Horaee and 
the RUgiae Poett, Oxford, 1892, chs. 111., vi. ; J. Wight Daff, 
hit. JJist, of Rome, London, 1909, pp. 603 f., 6181.; E. S. 
Shackbureh, Aupuitue, do. 1008, pp. 222 f., 286 (. For refer- 
ences to dmrtations on Horaoe*s religious and philosophical 
views see M. Schans, Oeeoh. der rdm. Lit^n. i. (Munich, 1901) 

I 868. W. R. HaBDIE. 

HOR/E * seasons ’). — In the development | 

of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodies as the 
controllers of earth’s fertility and seasonal changes. 

* In analysing a god we must look for traits from 
earth, from ** weateer,” from moon, from sun ’ (J. £. 
Harrison, Themis, p. 392). So the Horse as weather- 
deities were preceded by a form or aspect in which 
they were the seasons of earth’s fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of these primitive ideas 
and types, partly also from the v^ nature of re- 
ligious conceptions, over-emphasis and over-pre- 
cision are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for the sake of clesumess must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

I. The Horse as Naturo-deitles. — Primarily the 
Hens were Kature-poweis, oontrolling earth’s fer- 


tility through the weather > — ‘ warders of the gates 
of Olympos, whether to throw open the thick cloud, 
or set it to * (//. v. 749 ff. ), i,e. they send or withhold 
rain and dew — at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zeus, so that 
th^ tend to sink to the position of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state.^ 

In Attica (a diy land with few streams) the dew 
was a precious thing (see Neumann-Parbsch, Physic- 
kal, Geog, v. Gritck,, Breslau, 1885, p. 30 f.), and 
the Horse were there worshipped along with Pan- 
drosos (Dew-maiden ).* Philochoros (in Athenseus, 
xiv. 666a) says that the Athenians offered boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Horse, praying them to avert 
drought and excessive heat, and to send kindly 
warmth and timely rains ^ — *• an interesting example 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacriuce 
with magic ’ (J. G. Frazer, ‘ The Magic Art ’ 
pt. i«, 1912], i. 310). The wreaths of mist and cloud 
which they spin are their own raiment, and in art 
their long flowing garb distinguishes them from the 
Graces (C^hariteB[g.v.]), who finally put off all cloth- 
ing (Pans. ix. 35. 6). The Horse are always drap^, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautiful Sosias 
cylix, Berlin, no. 2278, reproduced in J. £. Harri- 
son’s Mytkol, and Mon. of Ane. Athens, London, 
1890, p. 384). 

Flowers and fruit were the gUt of the Horse ; 
this was symbolized in art by their basket* or laden 
bosom, and eimressed in the local Athenian cult by 
their names—Thallo (Sprouting) and Karpo (Fruit). 
It was natural to associate them especially with the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the spring-Ume 
(Anth. Pod, V. 70 : elaowOtr ; and cf. Meleagros, 
ib, ix. 363 ; in Hesiod {Works and Days, 751 they 
crown Pandora with flowers of spring, while the 
Cbarites bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi- 
fied with youthful grace and beauty in Nature,* the 
Horse appear in art as fair maidens, and there is 
I hardly any attempt to diflerentiate the figures by 
I means of attribute before Grseco- Roman tmies (see 
I P. Herrmann, De Horarum apud veUres figuris, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hand, they were also 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest-tide, sis 
is shown by the Procession of the Eiresione^efpcvu^vT;) 
at the Thargelia and Pyanopsia festivals (about 
May and October respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horse ; branches twined with figs 
and other fruits (rd o)paid rdyra) were carried in 
procession, and finally set up before the house-door.* 
Their noblest gift was the grape (Od, xxiv. 343 f. : 
ioSa ^ drh ora<f>v\a,l Tarroicn iaurts, | inrv&re dif Aids Apcu 
iTTippUreiav (hrepdew — where edd. should write *Opat ; 
A then. ii. 38c : aHrai ydp rbs rijt d/ATiXou /caprbr 

iKT^ipOWFl), 

The naturalistic significance of the Horse explains 
their sussociation with other deities, e.g, Hera (Pans. 
V. 17. 1 andii. 17. 4), Aphrodite (Pans. v. 15. 3), Dio- 
nysos (Athen. ii. 38c), Demeter (Homer, Hym, Dem, 
64), Apollo ( ‘ Pind. Psean,’ in Oxyrh, Pap. v. p. 25 : 
*Opaf re Oeplyorot darv 6i)/9ae ^vdX- 

XcMM dcura ^iKoori^vor dyorret). Pan (Orph Hym^ z. 
10: oMpovos'^Qpais), 

a. The Horse as seasons of th^ear.— -The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Horae is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasons, and so the Horae 


1 The word wpa soenis stflnt to bare been almost equivalent to 
* weather '(O. Gruppe, Or, Myth,, Munich, 1906, it 1068, note 8X 
8 Paue. V. 11. 7 : coSdircp rtvdr fiacrikim avAm. Of. 

II. viii. 488, where they tend the horses and chariot of Hera. 

spans. isL 85. 2: vj) M r«M' *OpMr vipevmv tfnee rg 
novSpdrMTipdf ei *A9i|imtoi eoAXh Ti)v 9t5v 5i<epdferr«s. 

4 i^d Mdrwr dpettey iiertheiy rd dvtpera, 

6 Buseb. Pram, Svang. iii. 11. to : itdhaBw ixpvrt, vW pdr 
r»9 dvMwv rditpokur rw iapot, vbv M vftv rravdwv r»9 Bdpenn,^ 

6 Pind. Nem. viiL 1 L : wpa wdnum, adpoi ^AdpoMrme dr* 
rnmpSetmtoie wmUtew r* id^oiera 

7 SohoL in ‘ * 




p. 879, and J. B. Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 79i 
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come to be identified with periods of time in the 
abstract ; but they * are not abstroctionsi divisions 
of time ; they are the substance, the content of 
time * (J. E. Harrison, Themis f p. 185). The original 
duaP Horse (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Summer (the flowers), 
and those of fate Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with the obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
seasons (64pot and xet/&(6t^); but it is not to this bi-par- 
tition that the duality of the Horse must be traced, 
for Winter is no true Hora. Later came the distinc- 
tion of three seasons,^ perhaps connected with the 
observation of tlie lunar phases (cf. Servius on Verg. 
jEn, iii. 284 : * magnum sol circumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne putemns lunarem esse . . . antiqui . . . 
dixerunt primo lunarem annum triginta dieriim *). 

*The Moon is the true mother of the triple Horae, who are | 
themselves Moirae ; and the Moirae, as Orpheus tells us, are but ! 
the three moirae or divisions (m^pii) of the Moon herself, the three 
divisions of the old Year. And these three Moirae or Horae are 
also Charites ' {Themis^ p. 189 f.). 

But the development of divine dualities into trini- 
ties is probably not to be explained by any single 
formula ; and the heraldic groupings beloved by 
archaic art had some influence here (see J. £. Ham- 
son, Prolegomena^ p. 288). 

In function, and orinnally perhaps in name also, Hons and 
Oharites are hardly to be distinguished ; the popular conscious* 
ness, at any rate, was not quite clear on this j^int (Paus. ix. 85. 
2 : rt/xwcri eic iroXoiOv X^trav Av^u «cat 'Hyfft6injy. 

rh yap rfj* KapirovV icrrly ov Xapiroc aXXa *flpa« ovo/uml). Two 
Oharites and two Horsa supported the front and the back of 
Apollo*! throne at Amyklai (ih. iii. 18. 10) ; three of each sur- 
mounted that of Zeus at Olympia (v. 11. 7); Horaa and Oharites 
together decorated Ilera’a crown at the Heraion (11. 17. 4). The 
Borghese Altar (Louvre), an archaistic work freely reproducing 
tjrpes of the 5th cent. b.o., shows three groups of Moira, Oharites, 
and Hons (see Fiiederichs-Wolters, GipeabgiiMe, Berlin, 1885, 
no. 422). 

The earliest representation of the triple Horse 
is that on the Fran 9 oi 8 vase (in Florence ; Mon, d, 
Inst. iv. 64-57, early 6th cent. B.C.) ; in literature 
Hesiod first makes Horse (a.a well sis Moirse) 
three, and names them {Theog. 902). Homer has 
no definite number for either Horse, Moirse, or 
Charites. The notion of four Hora) is, however, 
attained very early, for it occurs in Alkman • (7th 
cent. B.O.) — * three Seasons set he, summer and 
w'inter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
when trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his fill.' Athenseus preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenos describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of Ptolemy li. Philadelphos [285-246 B.C.]), in 
which walked four Horae dressed in character, 
each carrying her own fruits.* In Homan art the 
type of the Horse was modified as four allegorical 
figures with conventional emblems (for description, 
see Nonnos, xi. 488-519 ; the order of the figures 
and the interpretation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of their functions bo embrace 
the hours as divisions of the day, and the con- 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or artistic 
significance (cf. Ovid, Met, ii. 26). 

3 . The Horae as deities of Fate.— The Moirse 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Horse, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis fHes. Theog, 901 ff, : 

. . . atrfpy t^pe^^ovo■l xaratfpijroori 
/5/wrouri, Mofpas tc). Themis is Social Order. Both 
1 Two Horn at Megalopolis (Paus. vlil. 81. 8) ; cf. Amyklai, 
III. 18. 10. At Athens they are grouped with I^ndroeos to 
form a triad, Just as the Charites are grouped withHegemone 
(Artemis). Two Moirw at Delphi (Paus. x. 524. 4). ^ 

» Of. Homer. Hym. Dem, 898 f. : oi/ojaet« wpewv rinrarov fiipot 
i¥iavr6v I w Bi Svt wap ipoi rt mu oAAotc oSavarOiVir ; and 
Aristoph. Birds, 708. 
t ly. 7 A Benrk : 

•OaasriTniK^TpeU^fdpos 
mat smwupav rptrar. 

Ml mrparoy rb ^p, om 
o-oAAei /dr, Mdr S aSaw 
ovK lerrir. 

♦ Atheil. V. 1985 : 'Opai riooap^s SnoK^vao/Awai K«i 4«c4«rrq 
^pevcra roitt iSiovs tcapwovt. 


Horse and Moirse are agents of the will of Zens' 
|PauB, i. 40. 4 ; virip di rijs xetpaXijs roO At6f eUrtw 
Qpai xal Miupat* S^\a SB iravi tB}v Hewp/apAvriv fi6v(p ol 
TslBearBai, xai rds &pas rSv BeSv roOrdv wipusiv it rS Siop 
— ^whicli illustrates the way in which the sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures). Cf. Theocritus (Id. xv. 104 f.: fidpSiartu 
liaxdptav *(lpai 0 lXat, dXXd woOeivaX | ipxorrai rdvrtm 
fipoToU alel Ti Ipopevcrai)-^* Not is there any Gkid so 
slow as they ; Yet longing eyes to them all mortals 
lift, For each Hour brings a gift ’ ( J. W. MackaU, 
in cm xxvi. [1912] 36). This aspect perhaps grew 
out of the perception of the recurrence of the 
sesusons ever coming round with unvarying con 
tent (cf. Od, xi. 295 : TcpireWofdvov (reot xo. 

iwi/KvBov &pai, and x. 469 : dW* Sre Sifi j/ iriavrSt 
Ttpl S' frpairov &pai).^ 

4 . The Horae as ethical powers.— Closely akin 
to the foregoing is the conception of the Horse as 
guardians of the moral order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named the 
triad Eunomia,* Dike, Eirene — Order, Justice, 
Peace (Theog, 902). In Pindar the two conceptions 
of the Horse, as Nature-deities, and as invested 
. with moral attributes, find their noblest expres- 
I sion, e.g. 01. xiii. 6ff. : ‘Therein [in Corinth]* 
dwell Order and her sisters, sure foundations of 
cities, even Justice and like-minded Peaoe. dis- 
pensers of wealth to men, golden daughters of wise 
Themis.* Bacchylides has the same sentiment 
(xii. 186) — ‘Eunomia, who keeps the cities of 
righteons men in peace.* ‘As in the natural 
s^ere the Horse represent a fixed order, so as 
ethical powers they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
Peace * (Jebb).* 

In this connexion we must refer to the Hymn of 
the Kouretes found (1904) at Palaikastro in Crete 
(R. C. Bosanquet, in BSA xv. [1908-09] 339 fF. ; 
and J. £. Harrison, Themis, p. 1 if.). One of its 
verses* describes ‘the blessings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus, — order in the universe, the regular 
succession of the seasons, the beginnings of justice 
and ^ace on earth* (Bosanquet, loc, cit.) — ‘And 
the Horse began to teem with blessings year by 
year (?), and Justice to possess mankind, and all 
wild living thi^s were held about by wealth- 
loving Peace.* Tlie date of this Hymn is perhaps 
about 300 B.C. (but the actual inscription oelongs 
to about A.D. 200 ; we have to do with a ‘ revival'). 

LrntRATURK.— W. Rapp, in Boscher, collects most of the 
literary references, and pves the monumente, which hardly 
concern us here; published in 1890, his article is some- 
what obsolete in method. J, E. Harrison’s Proleg, to the 
Study c>f Or. Rel.^, Cambridge, 1908, is now supplemented and 
often corrected by her Themie : a Study of the Social Onpins 
of Greek Religion, do. 1912 ; both of t^ese are important. 

W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

HORNS.— Homs play an important part both in 
religions symbolism ana onlt and in magic, and 
this for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, as well as to early ob- 
servations made by man regarding the use of horns 

1 Hence figures of both were seen together at Amyklai (Pam. 
ill. 19. 4), and above the bead of Zeus at Megara (i. 40. 4). 

9 Here must be mentioned the erroneous idea that there was 
a festival called 'Opeua, explained bv Hesych. as^vcaviruu a 
festival for the dead. The word here Is a mere epithet meaning 
*what is seasonable,' so, for the sacrifice (see Dittenbergar, 
Syll. insor. Or,*, Leipzig, 1900, no. 080 : BwApy/utra S»r ai &piu 
i^povvir; and 616. 88: iviavrta upaia); it has nothing 

whatever to do with the cult of the Hora (see Stengel, 
Opjergebr, d. Or., Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, p. 168). 

• The name Eunomia was used In several Cretan towns as a 
oolleotive title for the college of magistrates (Xantboudidea, in 
Eph. Arch., 1908, p. 208). 

4 lep6v of the Hora in Corinth (Pans. U. 20. 6). 

BCf. Diodorus, v. 78: 'Opwv Udm SoSi/rtu Hfw hniwwym 
rdSip rt Kflu Tov fiiov Suudoprunv, aUudlng to the namee id^ss 
by Hesiod. 

• Text restored by O. Murray {BSA xv. 857>~ 

*Opa4. Pidop aar^rof 
Mil /SpoTPVf AUa sarn^ 
wArra r aypi' au4<«v W 
k iAhohfios Bipjieu 
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by animals possessing them. These reasons will 
appear more clearly after certain facts regarding 
the^ place which horns hold in representations of 
divinities have been reviewed. 

1 . Divinities with horns. — In many religions, 
especially in those of antiquity, divinities are fre- 
quently represented in statue or image or picture 
wearing the horns of an animal on the head, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths. In 
Babylonia the higher gods and genii often wear a 
heaa-dress with a doable pair of horns surrounding 
the sides and front. Nln-tu, a form of the goddess 
Mah, is depicted with a horn on her head. B^mman 
is represented with four horns (see Ckown, vol. iv. 
p. 341*).* Hittite deities also wore caps orna- 
mented with several pairs of horns, probably those 
of a bull, as in the sculptures founa at Ibriz, Car- 
chemisb, and elsewhere. Mell^arth of Tyre was 
represented as an almost bestial god with two 
short horns on his head, and the Syrian Hadad has 
similar homs.^ Phoenician goddesses usually have 
the horns of a cow, like Ashtaroth-Qamaim, *of 
the two horns,* but these may be borrowed from 
the Egyptian Hathor, identified with 'Ash tart.* 
Hathor, with whom the cow was identified, is de- 
leted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely ^ith 
oms. Isis was assimilated to her, and cows were 
sacred to this goddess. Her usual ornament was a 

S air of h(^ms with the solar or lunar disk between, 
ut sometimes, as the female counterpart of the 
Ram of Mendes, she wore ram’s horns. Ra has 
sometimes the disk with ram’s horns, Osiris some- 
times a crown with horns, and Neplitliys has also 
the horns and disk. Kneph has a ram’s head with 
horns, curving or long and projecting. The god- 
dess Seti wears the crown of Upper Egypt, and 
from it project the horns of a cow.* In Greece, 
Dionysos, one of whose forms was that of the bull, 
was called the ‘horned,’ or ‘bull-homed’; and 
myth told how Persephone bore him as Zagreus, a 
homed infant.® Pan and the satyrs showed traces 
of their goat origin in the goat horns with which 
they were depicted. Rivers were personilied by 
divmities with horns or a bull’s head, t,q. Achelous 
(g.v.) and others on coins. Ocean also had a bull’s 
head.® Some homed divinities may have been re- 
presented with horns through Egyptian influence, 
lo (equated with Isis), whom myth declared 
to have l^en changed into a cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes identified. Both 
goddesses had horns. The Gauls had a god of the 
under world with horns, called Cemunnos (perhaps 
as ‘ the homed,* from cema, * horn *) ; and a group 
of nameless gods, some with stags* horns, have 
affinities with him. Some goddesses also have 
horns.® In India the sharp horns of Brfihmanas- 
pati are referred to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
are also mentioned.® Yama, in Buddhist myth- 
ology, has horns. Northern Buddhism (Tibet) has 
also images of homed divinities in temples, and 
Mafiju6rl (= Yama) wears a pair of horns.*® In 
the lower culture, gods sometimes have horns. A 
carving from a temple in Fiji shows such a god, 
1 B. gC Thompeon, Semitic Magic^ London, 1908, p. 68 ; 
HMooro, Civilization. London, 1804, p. 668. 

« Perro^Chipiez, Ui. 5661. ; O. A. Cooke, Toot-book qf North- 
Semitic Intcriptione. Oxford, 1903, p. 164. 

» O. P. Moons, JBL xvi. 11897] 166 f. 

4 Budge, Oeirit and the Egyp. RemrreUiant London, 1011, L 
18, 820, Ti. ^1 ; Petrie, Bel. ^ Ane. Egypt^ do. 1906, pp. 23, 62, 
•0; Wilkineon, Anc. Egyptiane, London, 1878, UL 6, 80 ; Herod. 

• cnem. Alex. AdhorL il. 16 ff. ; Diod. Slo. Iv. 4. 

6 L. F. A. Maury, Biet. doe rot. do la ^ico emL, Parle, 1867-89, 
L 182 ; Ear. Or^, 1877. 

7 Herod, il. 41 ; Diod. 81a 1. 11. 

s MacOullooh, RoL qftho Anc. C$Ut, EdiQbargh, 1911, pw 8SL 
> Rigoeda, 1. 140, viiL 49. x. 166. 

14 A. Qriinwedel, Myth. ao$ BuddhiomuOt Leipzig, 1900, pp. 62, 
101, 188, and figuMia; L. A. WaddeU, Buddhitm of 
UBde% 1896, p.lm. 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians.* 

In many of tliese instances there can be no doubt 
that the noms worn by the gods are the relic of 
their earlier animal forms. Earlier worshipful 
animals became anthropomorphic; or, again, a 
worshipful animal was blended with a god. Myth 
and art retained for the god some part of the 
animal — head, or pelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, in this 
case, the horns. But these last were also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the powerful god. 
In other cases, however, such symbols of strength 
may have been given to a god who had no animal 
past. One of the most obvious things about homed 
animals noted by man was the use made of their 
horns as instruments of destructive force. Animals 
butted with their horns, or tossed men or other 
animals with them, or ripped open their bodies. 
There was also a period in man’s history when he 
made use of horns as weapons or tools. During 
the Stone Age, and also surviving into the Bronze 
Age, weapons and tools — harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc. — were made of 
reindeer’s or sta^s horn, and the same material 
sometimes served as hafts or sockets for axes.® 
The Columbia Indians of N. America still use axes, 
etc., of horn.® This use of horns by man was 
transferred to the gods; e.g. in Teutonic myth- 
ology, Freyr, for want of a sword, slew Beli with 
a buck’s horn.® 

Thus the horn or the homed animal became 
a natural symbol of strength. Early religious 
poetry, art, and myth freouently compare gods or 
neroes to powerful homed animals. Balaam de- 
scribes God as having towering home like a wild 
ox.® The tribe of Joseph is said to have horns like 
those of the unicorn, with which he will push the 
copies.® Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
uge bull destroying the walls of town or fortress, 
or piercing enemies with his horn ; he represents 
the animal-;^od, or a god, or the king his aescend- 
ant.® In Iliads li. 480 f., Agamemnon is compared 
to a bull, the most conspicuous animal in the herd. 
Celtic heroes and kings bear such titles as Brogi- 
taros or tarb in chdwm, ‘ bull of the province ’ ; or 
they are called ‘bull-phantom,’ ‘prince bull of 
combat’; or their personal names — Donnotaurus, 
Deiotaros — show that they were named after the 
Divine bull.® The Vedic god Indra is likened to 
a horned bull which will repel all peoples, and 
Soma and other divinities are described in the 
same way.® Mythical animal-gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies by means of their 
horns.*® Hence the word ‘ hom * is sometimes used 
figuratively as the equivalent of power or strength. 
So, in Hebrew usage, raising the horn of a people 
or an individual signifies victo^ or pride, ‘ break- 
ing ’ it si^ifies defeat ; ** and God is called ‘ hom 
of salvation,* or He raises up for His people ‘a 
hom of salvation.**® The Latin usage is similar, 
cornu being used metaphorically for strength and 
courage.** In Dn 7^*®* and Rev 17** horns signify 

1 Handbook to the Ethnog. CoUeetione (Brit Mus.X 1910, p. 189 ; 

E. B. Emerson, Ind. Mythe^ London, 1884, pp. 164, 276, 298 f. ; 

F. 8. Drake, Ind. Triheo^ Philadelphia, 1884, L paooim\ 
91 RBEtr (190», pp. 69, 81, 101, 121, etc. 

s R. Munro, Prehiet. Scotland^ Edinburgh, 1899, p. 169 ; B. 0. 
A. Windle, Bomaine of the Prehist. Age in England^ London, 
1904, p. 1080.; Guido to the Antig. qf the Stone Age (Brit 
Mus.), 1902, pp. 67, 79, 81, 118 ; Guide to the Antiq. of the Bronte 
Age 1904, pp. 98-96. 

* NR 1. 117. 4 Grimm, p. 1865. 

• Hu 2393. 4 Dt 8817 ; cf. Ezk 84n. 

7 O. Foucart Hiei, dee roL*, Paris, 1912, p. 69f. 

a MaoOuUooh, 189, 209. 

]9Rigveda, vii. 19; E. W. Hopkins, RoL ^ India, Boston, 
1896, pp. 116-119. 

10 Of. Bundahii, xlx. 6 (SBE ▼. [1880] 68). 

U See Ps 760- lo 8917 9210 14814, 1 8 £]• lo, La 2*. Jer 4890. 

11 Ps 189, Lk lao ; cf. 1 K 22ii, where horns of iron mo UMd to 
nrmbolize future victory—* pushing the Syrians.' 

u Ovid, Am. liL 11. 6 ; Horace, Od. lU. 18. 
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kmgg and their power, and in En. 90“^ a lamb 
yntn homs signifies Judas Maccabmus, and other 
homed lambs the Maccabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the image or representation of a god might symbob 
ize his (uvine power apart from liis being related to 
any' earlier ammal-goa. This is analogous to the ad> 
dition of a third horn to the pair already possessed 
by homed animal-gods — the triple-homed divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-antlered stag 
of a Fionn story,^ or the giviiig of a horn to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, e.g, the 
serpent, as in the case of a homed serpent on a 
Gaulish alt^, the Thracian horned snake Zagreus, 
and a similar homed snake in American Indian 
legend.* 

Home moon divinities were represented with a crescent moon 
on their heads or were symbolized by it. This crescent bears a 
certain resemblance to a pair of horns, the likeness being 
occasionally emphasized, and there was a tendency to confuse 
the crescent moon on the divinity’s head with horns. This is 
seen, s.p., in the case of the Bab. moon>god Sin, the Greek lo, 
and the Egyptian Isis. But there is no clear reason for sup- 
posing that the crescent moon is the origin of all horns as 
applied to divinities.* 

2 . Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns. 
— Nothing is more usual than to find various beings 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horns. The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of this, 
ana more or less corres^Tonding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or IjeSyj, with goat-horns. 
These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier woodland spirits conceived as 
^oats. Bab. demonology attributed to many of 
Its monstrous demoniac beings animal heads or 
horns, e.g. a sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and horns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of the S.W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
should be noted that £a-bani has goat-horns 
as well as other animal features.^ In ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal representations of 
evil powers were often homed, though here the 
figure of a good genius is also homed.® Hebrew 
and later Jewisli demonology bad similar creatures 
— in some instances, perhaps, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding paganism transformed 
into demons, e.g, the of Lv 17 ’, 2 Ch 11 “, 

Is 13 *' 34 '*, probably homed beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and, like them, of goat origin. There 
was a demon called Ketch Merisi with the head 
of a calf and a revolving horn ; and an ox-like 
demon dwelling in desolate places.* Hindu and 
Buddhistic mythology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese oni are frequently seen 
in human form but with bulls’ horns.’ Demons in 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a con- 
oeption which is common to Christian demonolo^ 
in general, as a glance at medueval and later pic- 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch ormes will 
show.* Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat-like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both oases we have here a re- 
miniscence of homed demi-gods — Pan, the satyrs 
and fauns, the Celtic dusii * — to all of whom, as far 

1 MaoCuUooh, 200 ff., 2ia 

* EA xxxL [1807] 818, xxxv. [1800] 210 ; 8. Retnaoh, * Zsgreus, 
le serpent cornu,' CutCei, mythe$^ et religiontt Paris, 1006, IL 
68ff. ; M. A. Owen, Fclk-Lore the Mxiequakie Indiant^ 
London, 1004, p. 4 ; a so-called 'horned serpent* (e$ra$te» 
0 omueus) is known in Egypt and Palestine (of. Qn 49i’ BVm ; 
Herod. U. 74). 

* See the oonolosive remarks of Sohsftelowits, in ARW xv. 
461 ff. 

4 R. O. Thompson, Deoilt and BvH SpiriU ef Bah,^ London, 
1008-04, 11. 147 ; Maspero, 676, 632. 

* G. Bawiinson, Five Great MtnMrdiieeoftheAneisnt Bastem 
World, London, 1867, iv. 887. 

*JJS,e.v. * Demonology,' vol. lv. pp. 616*>, 

f See ERF iv. 61 1». %e Greek Medusa is sometimes homed 


(F. T. Elworthy, Evil Eye. p. 108). 

8 See, e.g., A. P. Le Douole and F. 
1012, plates, passim. 
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as they existed in folk-memory, a demoniac form 
was given. Grimm, however, connects the goat- 
like form of the devil with the goat which was the 
sacred animal of Donar, ‘ whom the modem notions 
of the Devil so often have in the background.’ ' 
Thus, while, in some instances, homed spirits or 
demons derive from earlier animal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphic homed gods transformed 
to demoniac shape through the influence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to have been deliber- 
ately assigned them along with other bizarre attri- 
butes, in order to intensify their monstrous and 
ave-inspiring aspect. 

3 . Horned men. — Homed head-dresses were fre- 
quently worn by certain persons. Kings sometimes 
wore such head-dresses, probably because they were 
regarded as incarnations or representatives of 
horned gods, or simply as an emblem of their 
power. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 
king consisted of boms, like those attributed to 
Osiris.* Bab. and Assyr. kings wore rounded 
caps with parallel horns encircling them from 
beliind, and curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These resembled the head- 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relates a curious story which shows how horns were re- 
garded as a symbol of kingship. Cipus the praator, looking at 
his reflexion In water, saw that horns were on his forehead and 
then found tiiat they were actually there. Anxious to know 
what this portent meant, he olTer^ sacrifice, and the augur, 
after inspecting the entrails and seeing the horns, addressed 
him as future king. Rather than consent to be king, he 
desired sentence of banishment ; but, though this was agreed 
to, his head with the horns attached to it was engraved on the 
posts of the gate {Metam. xv. 565 ff.). This is not unlike the 
legend of Alexander the Great, who is referred to in the Qur'to 
(xviii. 82) as horned. The origin of this is probably to be found 
in the fact that he identified himself with the god Ammon, and 
was represented on some of his coins with ram’s horns, like the 
god himself. 

Ill painting and statuary, Moses was often repre- 
sented M itli horns. This is usually referred to the 
text of Ex 34**, where it is said ' the skin of his 
face shone,’ lit. ‘sent forth boras.* ‘Horns’ is 
here taken to mean * beams of light,’ but not im- 
probably there is a textual error (see EBi, s.v, 
‘Horn’). Aquila and the Vulgate translated the 
text ‘ quod cornuta esset facies sua,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been influenced by 
that of Alexander as well as by the Bab. and Egyp. 
representations of homed gods.* 

Among some savage peoples, horns occasionally 
form part of the Insignia of chiefs. This custom is 
found among the American Indians, the horns being 
sometimes still attached to the animal’s skin, which 
covers the head^ or they may be made of metal.* 
Priests and medicine-men sometimes wear horns — 
either as identifying them with some horned god, 
or because of some magical power attributed to the 
horns, or as a symbol of office. This is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also customary 
with the priests of Babylonia.® Again, the horn 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, as among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as part of their headgear.* 

The wearing of homed helmets may have been 
derived from an earlier custom of wearing a head- 
dress composed of the skin of the head with the 
horns of an animal, but the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have some apotro- 
paaic force in face of danger. The Sardinians 
are represented on Egyptian monuments wearing 
hornea casaues.’ Sucli helmets were also in use 
among the Etruscans, Romans, and Greeks, as is 

1 Teat. MytK pp. 995. 1608. * Foucart, p. 186. 

> In a Talmudic legend, Cain is laid to have had a horn oa 
his forehead— the mark of Cain (Barlng-Gould, Legends of OT 
Characters. London, 1871, i. 108). 

4 O. Oatlin, North Amer. Indians^, London, 1844, t passim; 
F. Boas, IntemaL AE iiL [1890] 10. 

* Scheftelowita, ARW xv. 472. 

* H. H. Johnston, George GrenJW, London, IMS, IL 58S. 
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shown by examples which have been discovered 
as well as by designs on coins. They were also 
worn by Celtic warriors, and some specimens 
which have been found have large curving horns 
elaborately ornamented.^ Similar homed helmets 
are figured on the Gundestrup vase, and some 
Anglo-Saxon helmets were homed. 

Mimetic dances, usually for the purpose of secur- 
ing luck in hunting, are found among savages, e.^. 
the American Incuans; men disguise themselves 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted.* In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions of men 
masquerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian times, were vigorously com- 
bated by the Church. These had probably some 
connexion with the earlier animal-cults of Celts 
and Germans.* In diiierent parts of England, e.y. 
in Stalfordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas- 
querade dances of men wearing deer -horns, etc., 
occur periodically. Thus at Bromley six men carry 
reindeer-horns, and dance through the town. The 
horns are kept in the church tower. Whether these 
are connected with the older practice just referred 
to, or whether, as is alleged, they represent a cus- 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
eustodes ailvarum, is uncertain.* In Bulgaria at 
carnival time the actors in a masquerade wear 
masks combining, s.y., a man’s head and an ani- 
mal’s horns.® l^sewhere — in Hungary, Bohemia, 
Sweden — the human representative of the corn- 
spirit in animal form wears a goat’s or cow’s 
horns ; ® and the grotesque masks worn by savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 
to them. 

The expreasion, used o( a husband whose wife has been un- 
faithful to him, * to give horns to * or * to graft or plant horns on * 

i Fr. parter lei wmei, eomifier ; Oerm. einem U&nwr av/aetzen ; 
tal. partat U ooma), occurs with great frequen(w in popular 
literature from at least the 16th cent onwards.? Caricature 
also commonly represented the husband wearing homa But 
the phrase la of much earlier occurrence and was known to the 
Greeks, as Artemidorus citee it, tc4para avr<p iroi^crfi.® With 
this is also connected the gesture of reproach, either reproach 
generally or for this particular misfortune, which consists of 
pointing with the index and little fingers outstretched like 
home—' to make or point horns at ' (Fr. jaire ies cornea d ; Ital. 
/ar U coma a). It was an old custom, when a wife was wrong- 
fully accused, for the husband to be dragged in procession 
wearing antiers, or for the wife to carry his horned effigy. 
Brand* cites many suggested eiq^lanations of the phrase *to 
give horns to,’ none of them satisfactory. Dunger finds the 
origin in the old practice of engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised conib, which caused them to 
grow like horns, and adds that Germ. Bahnreit JJahnteh^ 
'cuckold,' was originally * capon.’ If, however, the gesture of 
contempt (originating in the similar gesture against persons 
suspected of toe evil eye, who would therefore be hold in con- 
tempt), the mano eomufa,ii was made commonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been the subject of popular jest in all ages, 
it might easily give rise to the other phrase ' to give horns to.* 
Jorio^® speaks of the gesture os being used by the ancient Greeks. 
It should be noticed also that in S^n It is an insult to put up 
horns against a neighbour’s house. 

4. Magical aspects of horns.— Any part of a 
sacred or sacrificial animal tends to be re<;arded as 
containing the virtues of the whole. This is especi- 
ally true of the horns, a oomparatively indestruct- 
ible part ; and, as they are an adjunct of the skull 
or head, which is peculiarly regarded as possessing 
virtue, the spirit of the anunal acting through it,^ 

1 Diod. Sic. y. so ; Quide to Antiq. of Bronze Age (Brit* 
Mus.), 1005, pp. 88, 95 ; B. Munro, Prehiat. Scotland, p. 2^ f. ; 
J. Bomilly Allen, Celtie Art, London, 1904, p. 03 1. 
a FL viii [1807) 70. 

> MacOuUoch, 260 ; E. K. Ghambers, Medimal Stage, Oxford, 
180S, App. N, for evidence from councils and canons. 

* FL vU. 11806) 882, xxL [1010) 2611. 

» ARW xi. (1908) 408 f. 

• Prazer, GB», pt, y. 11012) i. 80. 11. 827. 

7 Of. Shakespeare, Merry Wivet, ii. 2, y. 5, Muck Ado, il. 1, 
TUui And. ii. 8 ; and Ininimerable other instances, especially in 
the dramatists. 

8 Oneiroer. 11. 18. 

• Pop. Ant., London, 1854, H. IBIS., «.«. 'Oomutea.* 

10 Germania, xxxix. [1884] 60. 

u Bee & ^ anticki, Naplss, 1887. 


the power attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Hence the horns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have special virtues. 

(a) Homs on houses, — As the heads of homed 
animals are sometimes placed over doors as pro- 
tectives, so occasionally the horns, alone or at- 
tached to the frontal part of the skull, are thus used. 
The Greek and Roman custom of placing the head 
of the sacrificial ox over the door of a house to 
ward off evils — povKpdnov, bucranium — is a case in 
point.^ Cows’ horns were hung np on the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and deer-homs on other 
temples of Diana, while horns were a common 
adjunct of shrines and altars.® Cows’ horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany ; and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afghanistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen in a similar position.® The custom is not nn- 
kno^yn in England, but at Horn Church, Hasex, 
the horns fastened over the east part of the church 
are of lead.® Homs of oxen are placed on gables 
of houses in Sumatra ; and in Tibet a ram’s skull 
and boms protect doorways.® Homs may have 
been siniilariy used in pre-historic times.® 

(b) Horns of the a/far.— Hebrew altars had pro- 
jections at each corner called ‘ boms of the altar,* 
and upon these the blood of sacrifices at the con- 
secration of priests and at the sin-offering was 
sprinkled.^ The altar being a sanctuary for the 
criminal, it was customary for him to take hold of 
the horns.’ The Cretan and Myceneean ‘ horns 
of consecration,* found as models, or depicted in 
cult scenes, consist of a base from which rise two 
born -like uprights, curving outwards. They are 
found on siirines, altars, etc., and in some cases 
the sacred pillar or the double axe rises out of 
them. These * liorns * are now generally recognized 
to be conventional representations of an earlier 
^ovKpdviopi a vase-painting actually shows the 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe.® The f^ovKpdnop may have been affixed to the 
altar as a protective or as representing the animal- 
god, and would tend to become more and more 
conventional or symbolic. Similar horns have been 
found crowning models of shrines, and in connexion 
with pillars, at the sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Paphos,* and they have also been discovered in 
Malta. On Greek and on Arabian altars, heads 
of oxen are depicted — a surrogate for the actual 
^ovKpdviov,^^ Although various theories have been 
proposed for the origin of the horns of the altar 
in Hebrew usage, this probably explains their 
presence, as W. K. Smith suggested.'® The same 
usage of affixing wild sheep’s horns to altars is 
found in Tibet.'* In Greece, altars made of horns, 
as at Delos, were not unknown.'* 

(c) Homs as amulets, — It has been seen that 
horns are used as protectives for houses, etc. 
Actual or artificial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of great 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown.'® Artificial horns 
are made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc., 

1 Bee Hbad, f 6. 

® Martial, da Speet, L 6 ; W. Wards Fowler, Roman FeatiwUi, 
London, 1899, p. 100. 

• Elworthy, Evil Eye, pp. 213-216; ARW xv. 477; FL xlL 
[1001)102; Orooke^tP/ia.^ndon, 1896, ii. 226. 

8 O. L. Gomme, Ethnol, in Folklore, London, 1802, p. 86. 

8 Elworthy, 218 : L. A. Waddell, 484. 

6 M. Hoernes, urgetch, d&r bUdenden Kunst, Vienna, 1806, 
p, 602 f. 

7 Ex Br-J 201® Bga, hr 47ff., Am 8M, Bek 48®®, 1 K 1®® 8>®. 
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and they are carried on the person or attached to 
the harness of horses, and the like. Such amulets 
have been found in Crete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is wide-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe— Spain, Portugal, Italy.* The mano 
cormUa, or homed hand — a gesture in which the 
index and little finger are pointed outwards, the 
others being folded under the thumb— is exten- 
sively used, and is found also in early Roman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Britain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word como to repel an evil 
infiuence.* Artificial amulets representing horns 
or horned heads were used in ancient Egypt.* In 
India the horns of gazelle, antelope, etc., either in 
whole or in part, repel sicknesses, and homed amu- 
lets are in use against demonic influences, while 
pieces of horn are still effective as ghost-scarers.^ 
Horn amulets are also much used in Further India, 
China, and Japan.* Among the lower races similar 
uses of horns are found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
tectives against sickness or witchcraft.* In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish.^ 

Homs are placed on graves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, e.y. in ancient Peru, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of the Upper Nile.* Among 
the Bari, on the occasion of a death, ox-homs are 
suspend^ from a pole above the spot.* 

Horna ground to powder form au occa«ion(U folk-medicina 
Among the Waja^ga, warriors drink a potion of hom-ahavings 
and rhinoceros-hide in order to obtain the animal’s 8trength.i0 
In Egypt an antidote for poison is to drink out of a rhinoceros’ 
bom and to rub in the draught a piece of the horn.u In Spain, 
bora-shavings are drunk as a panacea against the evil eye.» 

In Cyprus, Cos, etc., a so-called snake's horn (perhaps that of 
the cerastei eomtUus) is used for medico-magical pui^^ses. It 
must be obtained when two snakes are coupling. Something 
is thrown over them, whereupon one of them gives up the 
bora. *9 


(d) Thecomucopiaf ‘horn of plenty,’ a horn filled 
to overflowing with fruits, etc., was an emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it was associated with the 
goddess Fortuna (‘ Fortuna cum cornu, pomis, ficis, 
aut frugibus autumnalibus pleno;** *mundanam 
comucopiam Fortuna gestans’),** and with Copia 
(* aurea fruges Italise pleno diffndit Copia cornu 0.** 
But it was also given to the Tria Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess emerging 
fiom the earth on Greek vase-paintings has a horn 
of plenty, from which sometimes rises a child.**' 
The comttcopia, as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated writh any god or personage who 
aided fertility, e,g, Herakles (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains ^XXoi), or any form of the 
Agathos Dmmon, e.a. the hero, in the representa- 
tions of whose ritual feasts it appears, and also the 
person who represented the ^'ear in processions, 
the Eniautos, Thus, in the Diorij'sos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Phihulelphos, Eniautos is 

1 AflTrvii.(1904] 127 ff., xv. 476; FL xvl. I1906J 146. xvlL 
[1006] 466 : Elworthy, 204, 258 fl. 
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470*>. 
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• 0. Wiener, Pirou et BoUvU, Perie, 1880, p. 44 ; M. Weber, 
Bth, Jfotiun fiber Fhree und Celebet, Leyden, 1890, p. 7 ; J. 
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» EbraeU, CGiSiU. (Oxford, 1907)266, pL xxi 6 ; Jf. B. HartleoB, | 
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said to carry * the gold horn of Amaltheia.’* The 
cornucopia was, in fact, connected (I) with Amal- 
theia, the goat from whose hom fmits were pre- 
sented to the infant Zeus, or the nymph possessed 
of a bull’s horn which provided food and drink; 
and (2) with Achelous, from whose head Herakles 
had broken it offl Later mytholo^ combined 
these two myths.* Probably a horn became sym- 
bolic of fruitfulness because it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility — ^bull or goat — and per- 
haps also because it was a drinking vessel not only 
among primitive but among civilized copies.* 
(yods are mythically represented as drinking 
from horns, or they or other sunernatural beings 
offer their guests drink from a nom.* But other 
things besides drink are carried in such horns, c.g, 
anointing oil,* medicine or fetish stuff’ (a general 
practice in Africa, and found in India in Vedic 
times),* articles used in charms, incantations, etc.’ 
Saxo Grammaticus* relates that the image of the 
god Svantovit in Kiigen held a hom ; and Irom the 
diminution or non-diminution of wine poured into 
it by the priest an augury was drawn regarding 
the scantiness or abundance of the crops. Medicine 
or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk out of a hom, especially one taken from a 
living animal.* 

For all these reasons it was easy for the hom to 
become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
etc., which it was desirable for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, which attach themselves to various 
celebrated horns, e.y. that of Oldenburg. These 
horns may at one time have been used as archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in preference to more recent 
vessels ; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen hom is sometimes 
a source of luck, a veritable comucopin.^^ The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amulets, is 
said to have magic potency.** But, in whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
horns, this primarily depended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to the animals 
possessing them, the power often working, how- 
ever, through their horns. This conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in the case 
of the stag Eikbyrnir, from whose horns water 
continually trickles down to feed the rivers of the 
under world,** and the Iranian primal ox G&ydmar^ 
from whose horns spring fmits. 

A parallel to the hom o* Amaltbeia is found in a Kafir tale, 
in which a boy has a wonderful ox which produces food from 
fte rigTht horn when that is struck. The ox tells him to remove 
ita horns tor safety, but this power still oontinuee. Horned 
cattle are oheriebed possesaionB of the Kafirs.** In many Cinder- 
ella tales the dead mother, transformed to an animal, produces 
ri^es or food from her horn.*4 Cf . an American Indian tale in 
which a eoroerer produces marvels with the aid of a reindeer 
bora.** 


(e) Home cw mueical instrumente, — The hom 
was widely used as a wind instmment among 
primitive as well as more ^advanced peoples, and 
from it the trumpet, often shaped like a horn, had 
its origin.** Such horns are blown not only for 
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ordinary but for ritual purposes. But, partly from 
the powers ascribed to horns in general, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noise, the 
blowing of horns became a common method of 
driving off demons, or of producing magical results. 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
spirits in British Guiana.^ In cases of sickness the 
Garo blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it.’ Blowing of horns, as well as other 
forms of noise, is used among many p^ples as a 
method of driving off the monster who is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse. Among the 
Jews it is thought that the blowing of the shophar 
is effective in scaring evil spirits or Satan.’ It was 
also through the blowing of rams’ horns {keren) that 
the walls of Jericho are said to have fallen down.^ 

Gkxls are aometimes aald to poBsees boms, e.g. Triton who 
blows * bis wreathed bom * ; ana Heimdall, warder of the gods, 
who possesses a powerful bom, Oialktrhom^ kept under a sacred 
tree, and who blows it at the approach of Surtr.A 

5 . Horns in sacrificial and other rites. — Homs 
are sometimes presented as sacrificial offerings. 
In Baluchistan ibex or monillon horns are placed 
on the shrines of saints as offerings, or to do iiunour 
to the saints.’ In Ladakh rams’ horns are fixed 
on fruit trees at an eclipse, as a propitiatory offer- 
ing. Such trees are very fmitful.^ Homs of stags 
were also sometimes offered to Diana, and votive 
horns were hung on trees.’ Where oxen, etc., were 
sacrificed, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded. This was the case in 
Roman sacrinces, and notices in the Edda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual in Teutonic sacrifices.’ In later sur- 
vivals on festal occasions the horns of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded apples or with 
ribbons and flowers; and on the ‘cattle-days* of 
the Pongul festival in India the animals are led 
about with painted horns. 

LiT«RATorRB.~F. T. Elworthy, Th« Evil Eye^ London, 1896, 
Hom$ of Honour ^ do. 1900 ; I. Scheftelowitz, * Dos Horner- 
motiv in den Kelij^onen,' ilHIF xv. (1912J 460 ff. See also the 
other authorities cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCitlloch, 

HOROSCOPE,— See Divination, Stars. 

HORROR. — Although, both in its subjective 
aspect and in its extern^ expression, horror is 
usually regarded as an extreme form of fear (^.v.), 
there are certain features which almost amount 
to a difference of kind. It has two forms, which 
may be called the acute and the diffuse. The 
latter is felt mainly in regard to the sufferings or 
disasters of others rather than one’s own. The 
report of an earthquake with great loss of life, 
a famine, the sinking of a great ship such as the 
Titanic (1912) with so many of its passengers and 
crew, any sudden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide-spread havoc, excite in the hearers an emo- 
tion wnich is usually called horror. The actual 
hearing of the cries of pain, the sight of the suffer- 
ings or tortures of another, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless forces of 
Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling. Horror is therefore pre-eminently a social 
emotion ; to the individual it is a shock, followed, 
almost as in cases of physical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extent a lowering of 
the mental and physical tone. It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suffering is 
human cruelty, greed, ambition, or even carelm- 

1 PLJ ▼. [1887] 820. 

• A. Playfair, The Qairoo, London, 1009, p. 01 1 

• See A RW xv. 486. 4 jos 6^. 

• Orlmm, 234, 1361. • FL xU. (1001] 272. 

7 EINQ L U801] 88. 

• OvW, Met. xtt. 2661. *, Proper. Ul. 2. 10. 

• O. Wissowa, ReL und KuUut dor JSdmsr*, Munloii, 1012, 
p. 410 r. ; Qrlmm, pp. 66, 76, 666, 1808. 

Orlmm, 60, 666 ; B. W. Hopkins, p. 460. 


ness and thoughtlessness, as the Congo and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocities, cruelty to children, 
the * horrors * of modern war, etc. In these cases 
there is not only sympathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the human ideal in the sin of the agent. The 
same feeling stands out strongly in another set of 
cases, the so-called ‘ unnaturaP crimes — matricide 
and parricide, incest, sexual perversity, canni- 
balism; the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human type, the ideal of humanity which each 
of UB, consciously or unconsciously, carries about 
with him. Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of the horror, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, towards witches and sorcerers, 
etc. When the ideal of humanity includes saintli- 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasphemy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy. A lower form is the in- 
stinctive repulsion felt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities — hunchback, club- 
foot, dumbness, etc. Thus the diffuse form of 
horror may he characterized as a humanist emo- 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits which outrage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed in the mind 
of the individual. 

The acute form of horror is more intense, more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of imminent 
danger to oneself. The rush of a wild beast of 
prey, the sudden fall of a support upon which one 
IS standing at a great height, the outbreak of fire 
from which there is no escape — in these cases 
the danger, or it may he the certainty, of death 
is the exciting motive of the emotion ; but 
there must also be the element of suddenness, of 
surprise ; where the issue has been foreseen, emo- 
tion follows quite a different course. A special 
cause of horror of this type is being suddenly 
brought into the presence of the supernatural. 
HorripUatio^ the hair standing on ena, has from 
time immemorial been associated with the sight 
of the risen dead, the hearing of a supernatural 
voice, the believed presence of a god, especially an 
evil god, a devil, uemon, hobgoblin, or a human 
being who has acquired some of their powers, and 
takes some unnatural shape. Common to all these 
cases is the real or Bujiposed powerlessness of the 
individual, whether because of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or the 
immensity of the force which he has to face — the 
invulnerability and unlimited power, for example, 
and nnlimlted desire to injure, on the part of the 
evil spirits. The sense of sin, and of the immi- 
nence or vastness of the corresponding penalty, 
or, in more refined natures, the sense isolation 
from man or from God which the consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror which has been 
the motive to religious conversion in some cases, 
to self-destruction in others. This instance sug- 
gests another distinction from fear proper ; fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy ; while horror, 
as Bell has said {Anatomy of Expression^ , p. 169), 
* is full of energy ; the body is in the utmost ten- 
sion, not unnerved (as) by fear.* In fact the ex- 
pression of horror looks like a spasm of action, an 
effort so suitreme as to throw the mechanism out 
of gear ; sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resistance to the danger is made ; at 
other times the paralysis extends to a merciful 
loss of consciousness. In animals, Verwom* has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
state into which frogs, snakes, birds, guinea- 
igs, rabbits, and other animals fall, when held 
own in an unusual position, is mainly a spausm 
of the muscles, arising from the excessive initial 
1 IMs sogonamnU Hypnom dor 2%4srs, Jsbs, 1898, pb 66. 
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effort thev exert to recover their upright position, 
and whicn they are prevented from renewing by 
fear and excitement. The * shamming dead/ 
which many animalB adopt in situations of immi- 
nent danger, is probably due to the same cause, 
and is the analogue in animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man. 

In the expression of horror (cf. art. Fear), the 
phenomena may be classified partly as those of 
shock, and partly as those of fear proper. As 
Hack Tuke points out (i. 222), in slight tear there 
is a rapid muscular action nreparatory to flight, 
while other parts of the Ixjay are fixed and con* 
tracted in what Darwin regarded as the instinctive 
effort to conceal or diminiidi their size ; but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to horror), instead of flight there is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of tlmse 
of the breathing ; the voice is husky and the 
general facial expression is that of one struggling 
for breath. The higli shriek, or even squeal, of 
horror may be referred in the same way to the 
spasm of muscles under a great effort. The cold 
sweat, the rising hair, the arrest of the secretions 
—dryness of mouth, etc. — and the failure of con- 
trol over many reflex actions may be set down, as 
in Darwin’s second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the nervous 
and therefore of the muscular tone ; the extreme 
pallor of the skin— ‘grey with horror’— may be 
clue in the same way to the paralysis of the dilator 
muscles of tlie small blood-vessels. A prolonged 
period of horror may — there are <mit^ well 
authenticated cases (see Tuke, ii. 79) — blanch the 
hair even of a young man in a few hours. The 
trembling of the body and the perspiration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent efl'ort, so violent as to defeat itself ; animals 
show the same feature in intense fear. 

A traveller in India, while sleeping on the verandah of a 
bungalow, with hie European dov beside him, was awakened 
by tile sound of some large aniiual moving aliout in the neigh- 
bourhood ; his dog was making no sign, but, on putting hie 
hand down to touch it. he found it was shivering, and bathed 
in perspiration ; a tiger was found to have visited the village in 
the night. 

The characteristic staring eyes, with widely di- 
lated pupil.s, and the rajiid hut shallow breathing 
— ‘ pautiiig with horror ’ — have proUibly a similar 
origin. Spencer, Buiii, Kcr6, and others regard 
these phenomena as tlie result of an association, 
forineu between theexpres.sion of actual pain on the 
one hand and tlie conditions or accompaniments 
of pain on the other ; but a more likely explanation 


is that both pain and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which these so-called expressions are secondary 
results. In neither case can the expression be ex- 
plained as a useful adaptation to the situation, or 
as inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so. 

In horror the mental powers are affected simi- 
larly with the bodily ; the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pain 
seems mercifully lowered, as it is in animals also : 
a S. American fox, when surprised and * shamming 
cl'^ad,* will endure without moving the severest 
blows of the whip, without a sign of life, yet will 
start up and run the moment its persecutor is out 
of reach. In the same way, in great disasters, as 
earthquakes, etc., human beings are unconscious 
of injuries which normally would cause the most 
intense jiain ; in the earthquake of Messina (1908) 
a woman walked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of which she was unaware ; and in the burning 
of the Juno several of the men climbed np some 
iron plates without noticing that the sain of 
their hands was being flayed off. Here, again, it 
is probably the concentration of psychic energy on 
the horrible situation that inhibits impressions, 
however intense in themselves, from reaciiing con- 
Bciousne.s8. There is a spasm of the mind as well 
os of the muscles : horror blunts the perceptions, 
paralyzes the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as l4r6 has said (p. 197), is blocked as a 
door is janiraeii in a too violent effort to open it. 

Like physical shock, horror may cause death, 
when too extreme ; and in predisiiosed natures it 
may cause insanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of the depressive, melancholic type. Burton 
collected a number of instances from the earlier 
literature; naturally such cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when superstition was more 
wide-spread, 

Trohahly the sympathetic form of horror is more 
freciuent to-day than the egoistic ; it certainly is 
arou-ed hy sights and sounds which a century ago 
would have left men unmoved ; what excites horror 
in a people might well be taken as a criterion of 
its degree of civilization. 

Ln-BRATURB.— C. Darwin, Kxpretnon qf the Bmotions, lA>n- 
don, 1872; C. Bell, Anatomy o/ do. 1872; A. 

Bain, Kvwtitmsand WiH^.do. 1876; D. Hack Tuke, Injluenee 
of the Mind upon the Body^, 2 voIb., do. 1884 ; C. F6re, PeUh- 
oloqy of the Einotione, Eng. tr., do. 18»» ; R. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy (ed. Bell, lA)iuion, 1896), 1. ;«6. 

J. L. McIntyre. 

HORSE.— See Animals, AAvamkdha. 
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Arabian (D. S. MARaoLioUTH), p. 797. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic.* 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhvs Davids), p. 798. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 790. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 803. 

Christian (G. Bonet-Maury), p. 804. 

Greek and Roman (St. G. Stock), p. 808. 

Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 812. 

HOSPITALITY (Arabian).— The notion sug- 
gested by ‘ hospitality * with the Arabs, as indeed 
with all other nations (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 30), is the 
bestowal of food ; to * entertain * and to ‘ give food 
are used in the Qur*&n (xviii, 76) as synonyms. 
The usual word for * hospitality* (<3?fy<sy*w0 seems 
to be connected etymologically with a word 
‘ crowd of persons sharing a meal * ; one that is 
slightly less common (gird) is thought to be con- 
nected with qaryah, * village,* and perhaps is to m 
explained from the Heb. gard, * to meet. Partak- 
ing of food makes the guest a temporary member 


Iranian (Loms H. Gray), p. 812. 

J apanese and Korean (M. Bevon). p. 814. 
ewish. — See ‘Semitic.’ 
fl uslim. — See * Arabian. * 

Semitic (W. Cruickshank), p. 816. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (O. Schraderv 

p. 818. 

of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties : when Abraham, immediately on the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a noiled calf, but 
found that their hands did not reach to it, he be- 
came terrified {Qur*6n xi. 73). The partaking of 
food, therefore, proves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, while it also lays on the host 
the duty of protecting the guest as though he were 
a member of his owm family ; ordinarily this rela- 
tionship is established by the partakii^ of bread 
and salt (Doughty, Arabia Deserta^ Cambridge, 
1888, 1. 228). In the ease of an ordinary guest tnc 
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relationship bo established lasts two days and the 
intervening night, called by the Arabs three davs 
(»&.)» suppHOsed to be the period daring which the 
food remains in the body. 

The entertainment of gaests is thought to have 
been started by Abraham (Tha*&lib!, Laid? if cU- 
Md drift 1867, p. 4). Both ancient and modem 
descriptions of Arabia usually dwell on the hospi- 
tality of the Bedawln. In early or ostensibly eany 
Arabic poetry the subject is a commonplace ; a 
good collection of verses dealing with it is to be 
found in the ffamasa (pp. 685-722). The bards 
boast that in the dead of night their fires attract 
wayfarers ; their dogs welcome these arrivals ; 
without inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to be an enemy, they immedi- 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
COOK it for the stranger’s benefit. They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep ; however gentle they may 
be, they are ferocious in defence of a guest ; how- 
ever ferocious, they will endure anything from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a prize which 
each owner of a tent hurries to secure before the 
others. Sometimes he is admitted to the family 
circle, at other times a special tent is erected for 
him. 

The temporary truce which this hospitality in- 
volves seems to be an institution whicn has sur- 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there possible. Neverthe- 
less, the poets quoted would not boast so loudly 
of their exercising it, were it exercised by every 
one ; and indeed, where the hospitality involves 
the harbouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
the serious consequences attaching to the act 
would render many unwilling to perform it. In 
the Qur’&n (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace him in the matter of his 
gaests ; he is ap])arently ready, if compelled, to 

f ield to force majeure. In the biography of the 
rophet we find more than one occasion on which 
such harbouring is refused, or at any rate made 
dependent on the pleasure of the chieitain. 

In spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospital- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supposed to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal would seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in other Eastern countries. In the 
legends which explain how the Jews of Medina 
became clients, this expedient is twice employed 
(D. 8. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Uise of 
Islamt London, 1907, p. 187). It became a recog- 
nized principle of Islamic statecraft, and as late as 
1st March 1811 was employed by Muhammad All 
in dealing with the Mamluks : * all the principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the citadel ; coflee was 
then served,* and immediately afterwards a mas- 
sacre took place (A. A. Baton, Hist, of the Egyp, 
Eevolutiony London, 1863, ii. 30). nospitality 
offered by one chieftain to another is, therefore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently depict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the Maqdma of jlQLarirl the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sweetmeats containing a 
narcotic ; when they are unconscious he strips 
them of everything and makes off. In the Maqd- 
mas of Hamadh&nl (Beirut, 1889, p. 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village; they are 
refused bread except for a price, out are given 
milk, which, however, they afterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos- 
ing of enemies was also common at many penods 
of the Khalifate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
from the guests : Osman, founder of tne Ottoman 
empire, according to his biographers, got posses- 
sion of some important fortresses by accepting an 


invitation to a wedding-feast, and bringing armed 
men dressed up as women. 

The definition of hospitality in the Qnr'ftn 
appears to be * feeding on a hungry day [i.e. a day 
of famine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 
poor man who is in need * (xo. 14). The latter act 
IS assigned so high a value that, where the code 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants serves this purpose ; the food is to be 
normal, and the amount specified as a mudd. 

The value set in the Qur'an on ho^itality has 
naturally been exaggerated by the Muslim theo- 
logians, and in homiletic works some remarkable 
views are formulated. ‘An account will be de- 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the entertainment of guests: 
God will be ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ {Qut al-Qulubf 1310, ii. 182, after Basan 
al-Bai^ri, f HO A.H.); ‘to refuse an invitation is 
to disobey God’ [ib, 187) ; provided that the place 
where the hospitality is oilered fulfils certain con- 
ditions, e,g, is not auorned with silk or satin, gold 
or silver vessels, etc. {ib, 190). Sayings attrii)uted 
to the Prophet are : ‘ Hospitality is a right ’ ; 
‘ Hospitality for a night may be claimed ’ ; ‘ Any 
area or village wherein a Muslim is allowed to 
pass a night hungry is out of the pale of Islam’ ; 

‘ Hospitality is three [days] ; all above that is 
charity’ (probably meaning ‘cannot be demanded 
as a right,* but ingeniously interpreted by some 
^Clfis as charity bestowed on the entertainer, who 
thereby earns heavenly reward [ib, 206 f.]). 

In spite of such exhortations, the desire to enter- 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a whole literature exists in illustration of 
stinginess; the classical treatise is that by 
of Ba^ra (t 256 A.H. ; ed. van Vloten, 1900). 

The formula wherewith guests are greeted, 
ahlan wa-aaidaut wa-7nar1pahany probably go back 
to remote antiquity : the last of these words is the 
‘wide room’ of the Psalms (IS^’^ 3D etc.). The 
first is said to mean ‘ you are among your family ’ ; 
the second is probably a jingle matching the first, 
but means ‘easy.’ In modem times the phrases 
dnastand, ‘you have rendered us at home,’ and 
auJiashtan&t * you have rendered us lonely,’ are 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests in connexion with the word nuzl ; 
but the practice does not appear to have been wide- 
spread. 

LiTBRATcaa— To the authorities cited in the article add G 
Jacob, AltarabUohe* BeduinerUebenM, Berlin, 1897, pp. 85-88. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist). — This may best 
be considered under three heads : (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the other, (2) hospitality of the 
laity to members of the religious Orders, and (3) 
hospitality of the latter to each other. 

X. Hospitality among laymen. — In passages in 
the canonical books dealing with the lower moral- 
ity and addressed to unconverted laymen we find 
references to this subject. So in the Dlgha (iii. 
190) the ideal wife is said to be hospitable to her 
husband’s family; in t6. i. 117 it is stated to be 
the duty of a good citizen to treat ^ests with 
honour and respect ; in ddiaka^ iv. 32 (in the can- 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boasts 
of the friendly and hospitable reception he always 
accorded to guests; ana in ib, v. 388 (a^ain in the 
canonical verses) it is laid down that his sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
These injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented as exclusively Buddhist. In the 
firitt passage they are put into the mouth of the 
Buddlia, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonging to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that the Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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to superstitious customs, connected with concept 
tions of tabu or animistic views. 

a. Hospitality of the laity to the religfioua 
Orders. — When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wandering teachers {pahhajita^ * wan- 
derers *) who propagated doctrines as varied as those 
of the Greek sophists. They belonged to all social 
CTades, though most of them were men of noble 
birth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with the few 
simple necessaries of their wandering life — especi- 
ally lodging, food, and clothing. Many of the 
‘wanderers^ were organized into communities, 
with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 
The people supported all alike, though they had 
their special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them carried out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 

* wanderera* It was enjoined upon them to give to 
all. Thus, when Siha, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Buddhist, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his hospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order. ^ So in the FAlicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka fre<juent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the diflerent sects (not only one’s own). 

3 . Hospitality within the Order.— The Buddhist 

* wanderers * were accustomed on their journeyings 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their guidance when guests of this 
kind arrived, prescribing the etiquette to be ob- 
served both by the incoming bhikkhus (the dgan^ 

and by their hosts. These regulations are 
of a simple character, such as might be drawn up 
now under similar circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldenberg in vol. iii. 
of the Vinaya Texts {SBE xx. [1885]) 278-282. 

It should be pointed out that all this is con- 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
unconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of the books in 
which the essential doctrines of Buddhism are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see Hospitality [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist; 
though a detailed comparison of the Buddhist 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no doubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
e,g, on the importance, in such matters, of disre- 
garding, or paying but little attention to, any 
difference of sectarian opinion. 

LrrMLATuai. — The authorities are quoted in the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).— i. Gauls.-It has 
already been noted in art. Ethics and Morauty 
(Celtic), vol. V. p. 455, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire for knowledge of the habits and 
customs of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager- 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delimited in the stories of distant 
nations related oy these travellers. They never 
refused hospitality to a stranger ; and, after having 
done him the honour of their table, they pressed 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh- 
bours ; as Cmsar says (rfe Bell. Gall. iv. 5) ; 

* Eft enim boo Qallicae coDsuetudinis, uti et viatores ettam 
Invltos coiisiatere cog^ant et, quid quisque eoruin de quaque 
re audierit aut cojfnoverit, quaerant, et lueimtores in oppidie 
vulg'us oircumaistat quibustpie ex re|;;iouil>ua veniant qualaque 
ibi res oognoverint, pronun tiare cogant.’ 

Every traveller found a cordial welcome among 
1 rinaya TexU. U. (SBS xvii. [1882]) 116. 


the Celto-Iberians, because they considered those 
who were in the company of strangers as beloved 
by the gods (G. Dottin, Manuel pour d 

Vitude de V antiquity celtique, Paris, 1906, p. 117). 
It is needless to observe, therefore, that the state- 
ment of Diodorus (iv. 19, v. 24), that the Celts 
were accustomed to put strangers to death, is 
merely a fiction. 

2 . Irish.— The Irish terminology for the rela- 
tions of hospitality is as follow's : 

gen. 6iged^ * guest*; otgedrchairtt^ * guest-friendship,' 
'hospitality* (Windisch, Die altir, Heldennage^ 2'ain B6 
Ciicutigef Leipzig, 10U6, line 1887); taige diged, '^est-house* 
(o. p. liii); brutden. 'guest-house, a palace with seven doors* 
(t6. line 2626), cognate with Ooth. baUrd, ' board ' {AeaUamh na 
Sen&rcuih^ ed. Windisch, Irieehe Tezte, iv. 1, Leipzig, 19UU, p. 
line 1878: p. 77, line 2781); digedechta, 'guesting, * hospitality* 
(ib. p. 1, line 12) ; brugaid, * host ’ (Windisch, i. { 1 880) 405) ; etteek- 
OT aineeh-ruiee^ 'face-blush* (Stokes and 0‘ Donovan, Cortnaa't 
QUmmry, Calcutta, 1868, p. 66) ; bruigh/er (lit. * land-man *)v 
' public hospitaller,* etc. 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised as 
a virtue, but enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religious and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
we find the following statement concerning Ire- 
land in the reign of King Domhnall : ‘ Her habita- 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com- 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hunger 
and gloom of guests* (J. O’Donovan, ‘The Battle 
of Magh Rath,* Irish Archmol. Soc., Dublin, 1842, 
p. 105). Bede {BE iii. 27), in writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both ot 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of continence. The Irish, continues the his- 
torian, ‘ willingly received them all, and took care 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with- 
out any charge.* 

From what is contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (London, 1869-73, iv. 237) as well as in 
the saga, we may conclude that from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any passing stranger or any other person 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any questions regarding himself or the purpose of 
his visit. One who neglected to discharge these 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 

eople. For example, in the account of the second 

attie of Moytura, the people, we are told, com- 
plained bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 
Bres : 

' The knives of hto people were not greased at his table, nor 
did their breath smell of ale at the banquet. Neither their 
poets, nor their bards, nor their satirists, nor their harpers, 
nor their pq^ers, nor their trumpeters, nor their jugglew, nor 
their buffoons, were ever seen engaged in amusing them in the 
assembly at his court * (P. W. Joyce, Soe. Hist, qf Ane. Irriandt 
London, 1903, i. 68). 

The poet Coirpr6, son of Btan, once presented himself at the 
castle of this king seeking hospitality. ' lie was shown into a 
Bmail, ^rk, sombre house where there was neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed. He was given three small dry rolls of bread 
on a little plate. Arising the next morning, be was not grate- 
ful.' Then Coirpr6 pronounced arainst Bres the first magic 
malediction ever composed in Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this was that Bres was driven from the throne (H. d’Arbols 
de Jubainville, Courede litUrature eeltique^ Paris, 1880-1902, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Gdaire, king of Con- 
naught, in the 7th cent., who was so constantly 
giving away that his right hand grew longer than 
his left. 

When SenchAn Torpeist became chief of the jlU in Ireland, 
after the death of Eochaid Dalian Forgaill in 658, he sought 
hospitality of Gtlaire, accompanied by a retinue of 160 jfHe, or 
poets, 'as many pupils, as many valets, as many women,* and 
others besides. Though Giiaire had a building purposely con- 
structed for the reception of Senchiu and his companions, he 
was not prepared for such a multitude. The women especially 
were most exacting in their demands; *at first the vridow and 
the daughter ot Eochaid Dalian, then the wife of Senohto, and, 
finally, Senehin himself exceeded all the bounds of hospit^ity.^ 
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TIm flrit malnUifiMl th*t «h« would di« anlow the obtainod 
a bowl of beer made with milk, and in addition to thia sho 
demanded the marrow from the ankle of a wild boar. Between 
Ohrietmae and Epiphany, ehe wished to have beeide her, on a 
yew tree, a small freshly batched cuckoo. As a belt it was 
necessary to supply her with a strip of bacon taken from a 
perfectly white pig. The only kind of mount with which she 
oould be satisfied was a horse with purple mane and white legs. 
Her dress must be a spider*s web of many colours. Marban, 
the brother and swineherd of Qdaire. was able to secure for 
her all that she had asked, and to satisfy the equally exaotiiv 
requests of the two other women. 

But Sviichkn was a still more embarrassing guest than they. 
He declared that be would die unless Quaire could regale him 
and his retinue, and also the nobility of Connaught, with an 
ample repast, consisting of the bacon of pigs not born of sows 
and of beer produced from a single grain of barley. In case of 
refusal Utiaire was threatened with an incantation. Marb4n 
a|min came to his rescue. He possessed nine pigs from a sow 
which was killed by a wolf before they were born ; and eleven 
years prsvious to this date, he had sown a grain of barley which 
gave nim an ear the following year. The grains of this ear 
produced aeventeen ears the next year, and ao on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when he reaped seven large piles of barley, 
all coming from the original gram. Oonseqnently Odaire was 
able to satisfy the demands of ^nch4n. 

The latter, however, not expecting to be gratified, was dis* 
pleased, and refused to eat. Otiaire, though irritated bv the 
behaviour of his guest, sent a servant to Senchdn bearing a 
goose prepared expressly for him. Senchan refused to accept 
the gift, and addressed the servant as follows : * 1 knew your 

r sndfather, who had round and ill*kempt nails. Consequently, 
will receive nothing from your hands.* A young girl was 
then dispatched by Oi!iairs to prepare, in the presence of 
6ench4n, a mixture of flour and salmon eggs, which was then 
offered to the poet. But he again refused, saying to her ; * I 
knew your grandmother. One day, from the top of a rock, 
she showed the way to some passing lepers. Consequently, 1 
oan receive nothing from your hands.' 

Gdaire lodged and fed these incommodious guests for a year, 
a season, and a month, but finally he lost his patience. Marban 
recalled to his brother that, though Sench4n and his cotiipan> 
ions had the right to be lodged and fed, they were obliged in 
return to make music and relate stories. He therefore asked 
of GiiAire permission to onier them to recite the or the 

CaitU Raid of Coolfy^ from beginning to end. Senchkn was 
unable to conipb’ with his command and asked his companions 
(or help, but of this vast epic they only knew bloga^ or selec* 
tiona. Then Marbrin, by an incantation, forliade them from 
passing two nights in succession in the same house as long as 
they had not found the complete text of this famous story, 
l^ey were obliged then to set forth in search of the epic 
(Book of LevMUr, 245 *, Trannactumg of the Ossianie Society, 
Dublin, 1854-61, v. 102-106 ; d’Arboisde Jubainville, vi. 140-143). 

Further irfstances of the hospitality of the early 
Irish are the following : 

First, in the Feaet of Bricriu it is stated that Conchobar, king 
of Ulster, established the law that each chieftain should feast 
the Ulstermen one night in the year. The wife of the hero who | 
did the entertaining was obliged to furnish the wives of the 
Ulstermen with seven oxen, seven pigs, seven casks, seven i 
barrels, seven mun, seven pots, seven cups, and seven fiasses 
of beer, seven sendees of fish, birds, and vegetables (d'Arbois de 
Jubainville, v. 160). While the three heroes, Conall, L<»gaire, 
and Cdcbulainn, are making their long expedition, they are 
received on all sides with marked attention. In one place a 
repast sufficient for one hundred persons is served to them, and 
they are permitted to have their choice of the daughters of the 
king (tb. 161X When they reach the house of Curoi, they learn 
that his wife has received orders from her absent husband to I 
grant them the hospitality of his home. Hence, she prepares I 
for them a bath, intoxicating drinks, and superb beds (fb, 136). i 
In the story of the Birth and Reign of Cortchobar, we are told i 
that each Ulsterman gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass it with bis wife— « right that this despotic 


beoauM of hU being taken nnawaree, he tumallj 
attempted to atone for his inhoapitality daring the 
course of the following days. vVhen Mac Ddthd 
was surprised by the heroes of Ulster and of Con- 
naught and their retinues, he killed his immense 
hog, the wonder of his kingdom, in honour of his 
guests. Fearing that they might still be dis- 
pleased with their reception, he apologized for his 
lack of preparations, saying : * If anything is lack- 


lack of preparations, saying : * If anything is lack- 
ing to-day, I will kill it to-morrow^ (*Scel mucci 
Mic Ddth6,* in Windisch, 1. 98). 

In historical times ive find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary periods. Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated in 
the Tribes and Customs of Uy-many (ed. O’Donovan, 
Irish ArckceoL Soc, v. [1843] 141) that * he does not 
refuse any one gold or horses, food or kine, and he 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for liestow- 
ing them ’ ; while St. Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy Hein, is reported to have said : * 1 
leave prosperity to the place so that it shall provide 
for all [requiring help] even though every cleric 
should lie poor,’ which is interpreted by Hennessy 
to mean that, if the clergy were too poor, the laity 
should be rich enough to provide for all (Hennessy 
and Kelly, The Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875, 
p. 273). 

Among the difierent classes of society, we find 
first that the king was expected to keep his house 
always open to visitors. 

* A prince,* says Coruiac Mac Art, * should light his lamps on 
Batnhain Day [the celebration of the beginning of winter on 
1 Kov.] and welcome his guests with trapping of hands and 
comfortable seats, and the cup-bearers should be active in dis- 
tributiug meat and drink ' (Joyce, i. 58). 

Once a guest had partaken of food in a house, 
whether ot king or of subiect, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to ofl'er him violence or even to 
show him disrespect. 

In A.o. 508, Urandiiff, king of Leinster, offended at the lioen* 
tious conduct of Prince Cummoscach, set fire to the building in 
which the latter and his suite were feasting. Olasdam, the 
prince's jester, who had been entertained a few days before as a 
guest by the king, exclaimed : * Lo, I have eaten thy meat t Let 
not this deed of shame be now wrought on me!' To this 
Branduff answered : * By no means shall this lie done ! Climb 


with their wives during his sojourn in their countries, for tear 
ot the protection of the Ulstermen which had been granted to 
him(<fr. 866(.). 

The regular period for which a guest could claim 
hospitality was three days and three nights, after 
which the host could refuse to continue to entertain 
his guest, if he so wished (cf. Acallamh na Sendrach, 
in Windisch, iv. 1, lines 436, 1601, 1823,2797,3531, 
7362, 7662 ; RCel ix. [1888] 495, note 3). Mael 
Dnin and his fellow-pilgrims are received every- 
where with the greatest cordiality, hut, at the end 
of three nights and t hree days, their host or hostess 
usually vanishes (d’Arbois de Jubainville, v. 474, 
479 f. ). The attentions shown them in the * Island 
of the Queen and her seventeen daughters’ rival 
those of Gdaire given above (i6. 486 ff.). If the 
lord thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


Branduff answered : * By no means shall this lie done ! Climb 
up to the ridge-pole and leap out over the flames to the ground. 
We will let thee pass, and thus shalt thou escape I ' But the 
jester refused to be saved without his master, and gave his 
mantle and cap to the prince, who escaped from the burning 
building (S. H. O'Grady, Silva Gadeltca, London, 18112, ii, 
xxviii ; Joyce, ii. 483). 

During the time that the guest was under the roof 
of his host, the latter was bound by law to protect 
him. A gloss on the Ancient Laws explains the 
words faurgaire, * thy defence,* by the statement 
that no one — ^not even an ollicer of the law — should 
be allowed to enter one’s house and lay hold of his 
guest {i.e. for debts or crime) before the end of the 
third night. In such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
the privacy of his home (d’Arbois de Jubainville, 
* Introduction et comineiitaire du Senchus-Mdr’, in 
Coursde litt. celt, viii. 145). 

When the king or his subject found himself un- 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he sullered 
the * blush of honourable shame’ or ’face- blush’ 
{enech-ruice). In order to ‘ break or prevent the 
face- blush’ of a king, the Ancient Laws {iv, 311) 
say that the hruighfer^ or * public hospitaller,* had 
the ‘ snout of a rooting hog in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lacK the necessary provisions at the arrival 
of his guests, through default of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known as the ‘ blush-fine ^(rincien-^ Laws of Irelands 
i. 123. 11 ; 129, note 1 ; iv. 345, 347, 13 ; Cormads 
Glossary y 103, s.v. *Leos’). 

Though, according to the Ancient Laws (iv. 237), 
chieftains were held ‘ bound to entertain without 
asking any questions,’ the fHne, or fanners, it 
seems, were given permission to make suitable 
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Inquiries of their guests, in order, without doubt, 
to aiibrd them better protection in case of necessi^ 
(Joyce, ii. 168). As tlie Ancient Ijme (iv. 337) 
specify cases wherein a king might be excused for 
deficiency of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provide for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a * public hospitaller ’ 
{braighfer, hragaid^ briuga)^ who had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the func- 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds. He seems to have had, for example, the 
temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lands as fell into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending the decision of the courts as to 
the rightful succession to them. In return for 
these immunities and lands, he was bound to main- 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. His 
was a position of hi^h honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show him 
due respect. Though his revenues came princi- 
pally from the land, he had other allowances. The 
extent of his bouse and premises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro- 
visions he was bound to have always in store.are 
minutely gi^ven in the Crith Gablach, a MS pub- 
lished by jE. O’Curry {Manners and Customs of 
the Anc, Irish, London, 1873, ii., App. p. 486). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious damage to his luralture 
or premises. In the tract mentioned above, the 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These fines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality (O’Curry, i. p, ccxlix). Among the 
privileges extended to the b^aid or bry/ighfer was 
that of brewing, for his house should never be 
found lacking tlie ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bi^op, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitled to such entertoin- 
ment (»6. p. occlxxvi). He was also the only 
man under the rank of nflaith (* ruler, prince^) 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spring of water. 

There were two classes of brugaids. According 
to Stokes {JtCel xv. [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of the brugaid cedach, 
or * hundred hospitaller,* who was required to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
labourers, and corresponding provision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higher and more excep- 
tional grade was that of the brugaid lethech, or 
'hospiwler of the kneading trough’ {lethech^ 
* kneading trough *), who was not only obliged to 
have two hundred of each kind of cattle, but who 
had to supply his house with all the necessa:^ 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred beds 
for guests. The Ancient Laws (i. 47) deny the 
brugaid the right to borrow, stating, on the con- 
trary (iv. 311), that he is ' a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in tlie fields to break the 
blushes of his face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the hooks, and the pointed snout of a plough * ; 

he should have plenty of live animals, meat 
oooKed and uncooked — usually of three kinds — and 
a plough, with all other tilling appliwces.^ He is 
also wl^ the man of three sacks ; s.s., his bouse 
was always to be provided with a sack of m^t for 
brewing ale, a sack of salt for euring cattle- joints, 
and a sack of guail, or charcoal, * lor forging^ the 
irons,* in case of accident to the horses or vehicles 
of travellers (O’Curry, i. p. occlxii). The Ancient 
Laws (iv. 810 f. ) prescribe, further, that his kitchen 
fire should never Ito permitted to go out, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the fire, full 
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of joints boiling for any guest who might chance 
to arrive. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Brehon Laws 
(v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of open 
roads should lead to the brugaid*s hostel, so that it 
might be within access of all ; and a man should 
be stationed at each road to allow no traveller to 
p^ without seeking the hospitality of the bmgaid. 
From the account of the destruction of I)a Derga’s 
hostel, we are able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn {faithche), to 
serve as a guide to travellers. In fact, Ha Derga 
Haver closed any of the doors of his house, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, * Togau Bruden Da Derga,’ in liCel 
xxii. [1901]). 

According to Keating {History of Ireland, tr. 
O’Mahoiiy, London, 1866 ; see Joyce, ii. 170), 
there were 90 brugaids in Connaught, 90 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 130 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from being accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous these houses of hospitality 


There were a few brugaids of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seems, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
were on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were in 
every way similar to those of the other two olassee. 

with the creation of the position of hruaaid 
arose the necessity of public hostels of whicn he 
might be placed m charge. These hostels were 
called brudin or 6ni<fen — meaning houses of 


in the Ked Branch period, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland : * the hostel of Da Derga m the province 
of Cualann, and the hostel of Forgaill Manach 
[father-in-law of Ciichulainn] which was located 
at Lusca [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
and the hostel of Mio Dareo in Brefney, and the 
hostel of Da Choca in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the farmer {briuga) in Ulster,* as well as 
that of Mao D4th6, who was king of ^inster. In 
regard to the hostel of Mao D4tho, it is said that 

* there were seven doors In the hostel, end seven way* 
through it, end seven hearths in it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig in each oaoldroD. The man who cams 
into the bouse thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what to 
obtained at the first thrust, Uiat he ate. If, however, he dM 
not obtain anything at the first thrust, to did not make 
another ' (of. also Stokes, * Toj^ Bruden Da Ohooa, the Destruo. 
tton of tto Hostel of Da Ohoca,* in RC 0 I xxL (1900] 397). 

The bruden of Da Derga was the most importwt 
of these hostels. The account of the destruction 
{togail) of it was published by Stokes in BCel xxiL 
[1901], and it relates how Conari I., king of 
Ireland, and his retinue, who were staying ^ere 
at the time, were destroyed by a band of Irish wd 
British marauders in the 1st oent. A.D. This 
hostel was situated on the river Dodder, whm 
excavations were made and remains were cUs* 
covered by Frazer {Pros. If*- Acad,, 1879-86, 
p. 29). The bruden of Da Choca, in the destmo- 
tion of which Cormao Conlingeas, son of Conchobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was the next in inmorU 
ance, and was, as stated above, ritnated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Athlone. The account 
of its destruction contains the statement also that 

* every bruden is an asylum of the red hand,' i.s. for 
all criminals guilty of murder {BCet xxi. 316). 

There was stUl another kind of public hospitaller, 
called the biatach or hiadhtach, though the differ- 
ence between him and the brugaid is not very 
clear. The Book of the Dun (^w {Leabhar na 
hUidhre, p. 123, line 4f. from bottom) mentiona 
teem together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever Iwtween them. The buUach wae obliged 



"to entertain travellers and the chiefs soldiers 
srhenever they sought his hospitality. In order to 
enable him to discharge his functions, he was 
panted a tract of arable land called the hailt^ 
biadhtnigh^ which W’as equivalent to about 1000 
English acres. Besides this, he was entitled to a 
much larger amount of waste land. 

According to Coimac's Glossary (p. 130), there 
, were several female brugaids during the time of 
Finn who entertained cliieftains ana warriors on 
their hunting expeditions. 

In addition to these, we find in Christian times 
that every monastery contained a tech‘6iged, or 
guest-house, for the reception of travellers. These 
houses, which were constructed at some distance 
from the monks’ cells, dated from the time of St. 
Patrick (Joyce, i. 330). According to the Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the 
Book of Lismorst Oxford, 1890), it was enjoined 
upon some of the inmates to receive the stranger, 
take oil* his shoes, wash his feet in warm water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This was 
done in accordance with the Ancient Laws (v. 121. 
27), which state that * hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Churcii.* 

An old Irish sermon on Doomsday contains the following : 
'The Lord will say to the Just, ** I was in need of a guest-house i 
(jteeh‘aiged% and ye gave me hospitality ” ' (Stokes, * Tidings ' 
of Doomsday : a Sermon on Doomsday from the Lcbar 
na hUidhre,' in JtCsl Iv. [1879-80]). Once, when St. Columba 
expected a guest at Iona, he told the brethren to prepare the 
hospiHum, or raest-house, and to have water ready to wash 
the stranger's feet (Reeves, Adamnan's Life of St. Coluniba^ 
Dublin. 1857, p. 27). When St. Ciaran of Clontnacnoise arrived 
at Saigir (now Seirkieran In King’s Oounty), to visit the other 
jCBaran, abbot of Saigir, the latter, learning that tiie tire had 
unexpwtedly gone out, said to him with a tone of aitology : 
'The first thing that ye [the taint and his followers] need is 
water to wash your feet, but Just now we have no means of 
heating water for you ' (Stokes, lives of the Saints, 277). Mac 
Conglinne, displeased at the iK)or reception accorded him in 
the monastery at Cork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to the guest-house to wash his feet, so that he was obliged 
to wash them himself (Meyer and Uennessy, The Vision of Mae 
Conglinne, London, 1892, u. 10). As in secular life, so in mon- 
astic life there was no obligation to entertain gueste after the 
third day. 

Guest-houses with men-servants {timthirig) in 
charge were also established in the most important 
nunneries of the countiw. In the Fiiiire, or 
Calendar, of Oengna the Culdee {Trans. Hoy. Ir, 
Acad.y 1880, p. 72 f.), it is related that a chief 
named Coirfre or Carbery arrived at St. Brigit’s 
Convent in Kildare with a child in his arms, and 
was conduc'ted to the guest-house. Guest-houses 
are also found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
even of persons not so high in the social scale w'ho 
might he able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisted usually of one large apartment, which was 
always kept prepwed for the reception of travellers, 
and w’hich was in charge of a handmaid who 
washed the guests’ feet {io. 48). 

If a monastery was situated on the banks of a 
river where there was no bridge, the monks usually 
had a eurragh ready to ferry any traveller across 
free of charge (Healy, Insula Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum: IrelantTs Ancient Schools and Scholars, 
Dublin, 1890, p. 427). Irish missionaries on the 
Continent established hospitalia for the use of 


monasteries from the order, and among their 
reasons they cite the following : 

* For in those houses oommenly, and other such likajjn de- 
faute of Cornell innee, which are not in this land, the alnge'i 
Deputie, and all other his Grace's Gounsaell and Officers, atoo 
Irishmen, and others resorting to the Hinge's Deputie in ther 
quarters, la and hath bene moat oomenlie loged at the oostes 
of the said bouses. . . . Also at every hosting, rode, and 
Jomey, the said houses in Uier [own] propre costes tyndethe 
[entertainment Iot] as many men of warr, as they are apoynted 
W the Hinge’s Deputie and Gounsaell tor the same* {Stats 
Papers, Henry Yin., Ireland, iii. 180; see also Rsgistsr of All 
Hatlows, XXV., and Joyce, i. 333). 

3. Welsh. — Among the Welsh the same admira- 
tion for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The bouse of the Cymro was 


The bouse of the Cymro was 


by M* Kellv, Dublin, 1860, ii. 244 f.). 

The public hostels began to diminish in number 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
finally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the monasteries and some of ^e wealthier chiefs 
continued to up the custom for some time, ' 
but Henry viii. finaltv ordered- the suf^pression of 
all monasteries, and tne last vestige of this custom 
disappeared with them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, the Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
•ooncil petitioned the king in vain to exempt six 


always open to the traveller. When lie came 
within a district and presented himself at a house, 
he first delivered up his arms, which signified 
that he placed himself under the nawd (peace) of 
the penteulu (head of the household). If he ex- 
pressed the desire of seeking a lodging, for the 
first two nights he was treated as a guest of the 
houseliolder with whom he stayed, but on the 
third night he was deemed an agenhine, or member 
of the man’s household, for whom such man was 
answerable (Hubert Lewis, The Aficient Laics of 
Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd, London, 1889, p. 281). 
The guest’s way of manifesting his intention of 
staying overnight was to allow his feet to be 
washed. But, if he refused the proffered service, 
it was apparent that he desired only morning re- 
freshments, and not lodging for the night. 

‘The young men,’ says Giraldue Oambreneis {Opera, ed. J. F. 
Dimock, London, 1861-91, i. 10, p. 182(.), ‘move about in troops 
and familiee under the direction of a choseu leader. Attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to stand forth In defence 
of their cotmtry, they have free admittance into every house as 
if it were their ovi'd.' 

As each Jiouse had its young women and its 
harps allotted to tlie purpose of entertaining 
visitors, those who arrived early in the day were 
entertained either with conversation or music 
until evening, when the principal meal of the day 
was served. Though, as Giraldus says {Descrip, 
Kamhrim, i. 10, p. 182 f. ; of. Ethics AND Moralitv 
[Celtic], vol. V. p. 463), this varied according to the 
number and dignity of tlie persons assembled and 
the degrees of wealth t»f different households, it was 
almost always a simple repast, for 'the kitchen 
does not siijqdy many dishes nor high-seasoned 
incitements to eating.’ 

I’he houses of the Welsh were not furnished with 
tables, cloths, or iia[)kins. Tlie guests were seated 
in messes of three, instead of couples as elsewhere. 
All the dishes were at once set before tliein in large 
platters on rushes or grass spread on the floor {ib . ), 
and the food consisted of milk, cheese, butter, and 
plainly-cooked meat (Rhys and Bryn iiior- Jones, 
The Welsh People, London, 1900, p. 250 f.). The 
bread that they served was a thin and broad cake 
fresh baked every day, which, Giraldus says {loc, 
cU.), was called lagana in the old writings, but which 
was probably very much the same as the * griddlo- 
breaa * or * bake-stone bread * — bara llech or bara 
plane — of modem times (Rhys and Brynmor- Jones, 
loc.^t. ; T, W'right, I'he U%st. Works of Oiraldus 
Camhrensis, London, 1863, p. 493, note 2). To this 
WAS usually added broth with chopped -up meat. 
' Such a repast,* adds Giraldus, * was formerly used 
by the noble youth from whom this nation ooasts 
its descent, and whose manners it still partly imi- 
tates.* The family waited on the guests, the host 
and hostess stemding up and taking no food until 
the needs of their vimtora were satisfied. The 
evening was then passed by the guests in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the mrd of the house- 


joined the company. Often all united in choral 
singing (Rhys and Bi^mor-Jones, loc. Hi,). A 
bed made of rushes, and covered with a ooarsa 
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kind of doth mannfactnred in the country, called 
brychant was then placed along the side of the hall, 
and the family and gncsts 1^ down to sleep in 
common (Giraldus, loe, dt. ). The tire on the hearth 
in the centre of this hall continued to bum all 
night, and the people were so arranged that it was 
at their feet. 

* But when the under tide b^ns to be tired with the hard* 
neee of the bed/ adds Giraldus eit.^ * or the upper one to 
suffer from the cold, they immediately leap up ana go to the 
lire, which soon relieves them from both inconveniences ; and 
then, returning to their couch, tli jy alternately expoee their 
sides to the cold and to the hardness of th^ bed.* 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the house were responsible for the 
safety of the guest. According to the Ancient 
Laws of Wales^ one of the cases where guardians 
are appropriate is to guard lawful ^ests (Dimetian 
Codcy III. V. p. 300; Owentian Code, II. zxxviii. 
p. 377 ; Anomalous Welsh Laws, xiv. p. 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, London, 1841). If during the period of 
his visit recognized by law — i.e. before the end 
of three days— the guest was accused of theft, the 
testimony of his host could clear him only of theft 
committed by night {Anmnalous Laws, xiv. p. 739, 

§ 2) ; and, if the host failed to clear bis gnest, he I 
himself was obliged to pay three pounds to his lord 
and to surrender his property to the complainant, 
i.e. sufficient, no doubt, to relieve his guest of the 
punishment he might suffer (i6. ; also ch. xii. p. 
705 ; and ch. xv. p. 709). 

* There are three privileged progressive visits/ say the ffWadi 
of Dyontoal MoelnCud Probert, TKt Ancient Ikiw of Cant’ 
bria^ London, 182^ p. 9, no. 24), * guaranteed by the honour of 
the tribe of the Cwnbrians, and no person must presume to 
hinder them: the visit of an ambassador from a bordering 
kingdom ; the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention, according to the privilege and institute of the 
bards of the Isle of Britain : and the visit of foreigners in the 
peace and protection of God and His tranquillity.' 

To illustrate further the attitude of the Welsh towards hospi- 
tality, it is stated elsewhere in the same work (t 12) that * there 
are three progressions that, wherever they go, are entitled to 
their support and maintenance ; those who have the privilege 
of distinction ; those who have the privilege of bards ; and those 
who iiave the privilege of orphans.' Among the 'three pro- 
gressions that require assistance * are * bards In their circuit of 
minstrelsy and foreigners under the protection of the tribe of 
Oambrians.’ Finally, the 'three renowned pronessione’ are 
the chief of the tribe and his retinue, bards and their disciples, 
and a Judge with the retainers of his court. ' Wherever they 
are,' continue the Triads, * they are entitled to their liberty and 
free maintenance ’ (tb. t 80X 

This goes to show how greatly a violation of 
the laws of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsh ; end wo are not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe punishments were meted out 
to the guilty. If it happened, for example, that 
a gnest was seen to arrive and enter a house 
in good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and his family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape cajiital puniBluuent, ‘ unless perhaps they 
wore liberated per j^riam, if the King’s justices 
should deem that the truth could be ascertained 
per pairiam^ (Lewis, op, cit, 379). It was on this 
account that laws were made about receiving and 
parting with guests by daylight. If, on the con- 
trary, the master of the house was found idead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
passed the night in it, such stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country becatise of the grave suspicion. * But 
if the pafrstt could not say the truth as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty * (i5.). 

The AneUm Laws provide further (iliiomaloici Lasm, fv. iv. 
402, ( 14, ed. Aneurin Owen) that, 'If a peraon come as an In- 
mate to another person, having an animal or other propertv 
with him, when be departa, he U not to take with him the off- 
Hpring. or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture ; nor anything 
but what he brought with him to the bouee. if it remain, unleas 
tn agreemant asaign it to him ; M to which it is Mid : an agree- 
ment la sfioiiifer thioi Josttoa* 


As in Ireland, no stronger was to remain beyond 
three days without * commendation,’ t.e. without 
being commended to some lord, who should take 
him under his protection, and answer for him, or 
without being admitted to some both, or fellowship 
of mutual responsibility [Leges Hen, /., oviii. in 
Lewis, 281). In Irelana this was called * binding 
the lord’s protection,’ and was necessary to eveiy 
stranger to safeguard him through a country [3, 
Stracnan, Stories from the Tdin, Dublin, 1908, p. 
4). Cdciiulainn not only accepts the protection 
of King Conchobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Emain Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
accept protection from himself [ib,), 

Oi the king’s guest the Venedotian Code (l. ix. 
10, § 18, ed. Aneurin Owen) states that he is one 
of the six persons to be served with food and liquor 
by the royal steward. The other five who are the 
recipients of this honour are the king himself, his 
henaw, his edeling, his chief falconer, and his foot- 
holder. And, finally, one of the four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is ' a 
person to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
does not supply him’ [Dimetian Code, 11. viii. p« 
214, ed. Aneunn Owen). 
liiTKiiATUiLX.— This is Sufficiently Indicated in the artlola. 

John Lawrence Gkrio. 
HOSPITALITY (Chinese).— The Chinese arc 
a hospitable peoiile ; they enjoy social intercourse ; 
they love to chat together. Notwithstanding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of them 
have to carry on, they enjoy life to the full, and 
extract well-nigh all the pleasure which can be got 
out of it. One of the first sentences in the ConfucTan 
Analects^ runs thus : * How pleasant it is to have 
friends come from a distance 1 ’ The commentators 
amplify the wording of this so that it reads : ‘ How 
pleasant to have friends come to youfrom adistance, 
attracted by your learning I ’ There is no doubt 
that the context gives them reason to paraphrase 
the passage in this way. At the same time, 
although the attractive power that draws the 
friends together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality. This is not the only instance in the 
Classics ; others are even more to the point, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined as a duty. Now, 
these Classics are the standard which the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles which are to 
guide them in all affairs. 

It might be thought that the etiquette of this 
Eastern people, with its stiff formality, like a coat- 
of-mail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a kill-ioy on all attempts at the ofiering of 
hospitality ; but under the rigid forms of outward 
ceremonial there beats a human heart warm with 
all the elements that foster the exhibition of it. 
A go^ corrective to formality of intercourse, lest 
it should dull the edge of hospitality, is found m a 
saying of the philosopher Tsftng, one of the principal 
disciples of Confucius ; ‘ I daily examine myself 
. . , whether in intercourse with friends I may not 
have been sincere.** Another disciple of the Sage 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading principles in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term ’learned’ 
might be applied : 'If, in his intercourse with his 
friends, his words are sincere.’* We thus see that 
these followers of the Master were carrying out 
the principles he laid down of * Hold faithfulneas 
and sincerity as first principles.’* 

In the compilation of memorials known as * The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 years 
from the most ancient times before the day of 
Confucius, we have, in the portion known as ' 

1 Bk. L ch. tt. > 15. bk. I. Ch. hr. 

i/k. bk.Lch.vli. * /k» bk. L ch. vBL vcr. t. 
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Great Plan* (2605-2168 B.O.), one of the oldest 
parts of this ancient work, * the entertainment of 
gnests* ‘ laid down as one of the eight objects of 
goTernment. This would seem to molnde in its 
porriew * all festive oeremonies, all the intercourses 
of society.’ In an agreement entered into by an 
assembly of princes in 650 B.C. , one of the injunctions 
was : * Be not forgetful of strangers and travellers.’ ^ 
This was taken to include officers from other 
countries. 'The Doctrine of the Mean’— one of 
the Chinese Classics— in a description of the duties 
of a ruler of a country, says that * by indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance thev are brought 
to resort to him from all quarters.^* The com- 
mentators differ as to the meaning of * men from a 
distance.’ One thinks it includes * guests or envoys 
and travellers, or travellix^ merchants.* The 
learned translator of the '(3ninese Classics* (J. 
Degge) doubts whether any others but travelling 
merchants are intended ny it. Another com- 
mentator would apply it to ' tne princes of surround- 
ing kingdoms.* 

Confucius considered that the study of 'The 
Book of Poetry* taught the art of sociability. 
This book is a coUection of 305 meces selected by 
Confucius from more than 3000. They may almost 
be described as folk-songs, thus collected thousands 
of years before the vogue for such things in the 
West. These short poems represent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 years ago. Some of them were 
sung at festive gatherings. In one 'admirable 
guests* are spoken of.^ Merry gatherings they 
seem to have been, for in one we read : ' As we 
feast, we laugh and talk.’* In another we have 
a general returning from all his toils and feasting 
happily with his friends on roast turtle and minced 
carp.* Another is descriptive of a feast given by a 
king.^ The hospitality thus sung in these songs 
seems to have b^n appreciated to the full.* 

The clan system bangs in its train, among its 
good features, the development of hospitality on a 
far more liberal scale than might be expected. 
Should a European, in adopting a Chinese surname 
for his cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
the * Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen bearing the same name, he will find the 
most genuine interest taken in him by his newly- 
discovered clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
shown to him. The clansman in trouble or distress 
finds a refuge in his ancestral home in the heart of 
his clan in this land where poorhouses are un- 
Imown. Not only so, but a clansman, when out 
of work, can, and often does, go and live for days 
and weeks with one of the same clan as himself. 
Bed and board are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entertained until work again comes his 
way ; ana he, in his turn, is able to offer the same 
mitertainment to a brother clansman in need. 

The teapot in China is alwaysready to b^roduced 
on the advent of a stranger ; nor is the Chinaman 
content with a nngle teapot, for often each cup 
serves for one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for him, and replenislied with boiling 
water as often as he likes. These oups are slowly 
sipiied while the host does his best to entertain his 
visitor. Sweetmeats and pipes are also offered. 
A phrase in the Chinese language which is con- 
stantly heard is ' Come and sit down,’ being an 
invitation to the house of thoee who utter it. 


The low status of woman in China, her sup- 
posed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
lalse prudery of the Chinese, have hitherto pre- 
vented the mingling of the sexes in entertainments, 
such as dinners, parties, and soeial gatherings, 

1 Sku Kino. pi. ?. hk. iv. I ffi. MO. Ui. 

> Workt qrffinoiuM, blc. ▼!. pt II. eh. rtf. rer. 8. 

• Oh. XX. ven. 12 sod IS. « Shi Kina, pi. H. hfc. L odt I. 

I Ib. pt U. bk. ti. od« lx. • lb. pt. tt. & til. ode lU. 

? 76. pu tfL bk. 0. odoif. ^ ir. bk, L odsix. 


Respectable women were excluded from participa- 
tion in all such functions except when all preeent 
were of the same sex as themselves. But with the 
revolution in manners, customs, and education, 
as well as in government, which is now taking 

E lace in China, a different position is being taken 
y woman, and she has begun to share ^th her 
husband in both the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality. 


LirrBBJLTinLa-->ln addition to the andent eouroM olted In tho 
footnoiee, the following modern works may be consulted : J. 
Doolittle, Soeial Life qf the Chineee, London, 1860; J. H. 
Gray, China, do. 1878 ; J. Dyer Ball, Thinge Chinem^, 
Shanghai and Ho^kong, lOOS: R. K. Donglaa, Cktiiaa 
London, 1887 ; S. Kdd, China, da 1684. 

J. DnsR Ball. 


HOSPITALITY (Christian). — The foundation 
of the first hospitals and hospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prin- 
ciple of hospitality was applied by Christian chari^ 
to invalids and weary travellers. Hospitality u 
proverbial in the East (cf. the story of Abraham, Gn 
18*^). The guest was sacred and inviolable, even 
although discovered to be on enemy (Jg 19**). 
Before the time of caravanserais, which were un- 
known until the end of the 7tb cent. B.O. (of. Jer 0*), 
the stranger, vrhen travelling, was dependent upon 
the hospitality of private inmviduals. Hospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Romans also, 
but it waa a private rather than a civic virtue. 
Christianity transformed it into a public virtue, 
by demanding as a formal duty from memben 
of the Chur^, and especially bishops, a more 
merciful and b^eficent spirit. In fact, the ear- 
liest Christians Interpreted Christ’s words, *I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in* (Mt 26^), 
in their broadest sense (Mt 10^*, Lk ID* 14^**^*), and 
showed hospitality towards pagans as w^ as 
Christians. 

St. Paul followed in Christ’s footsteps : ' In love 
of the brethren be tenderly affectioned one to an- 
other ; . . . communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given to hospitality * (Ro 12^*”**, cf. 1 Ti 6**). 
A ' saint,’ i.e. a Ch^tian, provided with a letter 
of recommendation from his church, could travel 
from one end of the Roman empire to the other 
without having any anxiety about a home. 
Wherever there was a Christian church he was 
sure of receiving food and shelter, and attention in 
case of illness. The Christians showed hospitality 
towards all poor travellers. 

X. Hospitality in the East— Naturidly it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 
CTeatest pity and anxiety. This was the ori^ of 
hospitals {^tvodoy^n, AoopUia), the first of whicn was 
founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent. A.D., 
on account of a famine which had caused a deadly 
epidemic. 


The hittoriaa Bowmen (ffS, lii. 10) relntw the foundation in 
A.D. 870 of the hospital of Edetsa in Syria thoe : * The town of 
Edetea, being aOBioted by famine, the hermit Ephraim oame 
forth from hia Mdusion to upbraid the rich with their hard- 
heartednew In allowing the poor to die Instead of devoting a 
part of their superfluous wealth to their relief. **That wealtb 
which you are so oarefuUy amassing,** he said to them, **wlll 
only serve to condemn you, while you are losing your own souls, 
which Sis worth more than all the treasuree on earth t " Per- 
suaded ny these words, the rich people of Edessa informed him 
of their inability to decide upon the person to be entrusted with 
tile distribution of their weuth, ee the people of their acquaint- 
ance were all covetous and might put it to a wrong usa 
** And,** Ephraim asked them. **whst is your opinioii of mef” 
** You are an honest man,** they ro|disd« **aiid we shaU |^a^ 


give yon diarge of the dietrttmtibn of our alma** Be thetoupoa 
received large sums of money from them, end Immediate^ 
ordered about three handled beds to bs fitted up in the pabtiio 
porohes, and there attention wm devoted to all tiiom sufferlag 


from the efleots of the famine— stfangeei sad Inhabitants 
slika* 


Basil, bishop of Caesarea (in Cappadooia), had ahn 
opened a hospital in 376, not far from tbia town, 
consisting of several separate housee (see Grtfg. 
Nas. Orai. zUL ' la laudm BasilU Magni,’ 65). 
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If Onrhoene and Capj^ocia can boafit of having 
iiad the lirst it was Constantinople that 

6nit specihed the diiierent classes of those requir- 
ing relief. BetM^een A.D. 400 and 403 Chrvsostom 
built several hospitals with the surplus of his in- 
come from the archbishopric. Eocn of these he 
placed under the charge of two faithful priests, to 
assist whom he engaged physicians, cooks, and 
capable workmen (Paliadius, uud, de vita S, Joan, 
Chrysos,, p. 19, ed. Montfancon [PG xlvii. 20]). 
There were seven different hospitals: (1) the 
Xenodochiunit inn for stranger travellers ; (2) the 
Nosoeomiumt home for the treatment of acute com- 
plaints ; (3) the Lobotrophium, shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids ; f4) the Orphanotrtmhium^ 
home for the reception of orphans ; (5) the Geronto- 
trophium, home for old people ; (6) the Ptoc/io- 
irt^hium, home for the reception of the poor; and 
(7) the Pandochiurii, a reiuge for all kinds of 
destitutes. 

Jerome is reputed to have founded the first 
orphanage in Bethlehem ; and John the almoner, 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 608, 
organized assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) recommended the 
parabolani^ i,e, * clerks * employed in the hospitals, 
to remain in the service or tlie bishop. VV idows 
were placed at the head of the list of those main- 
tainea at the expense of the Churcli, and in return 
they and the deaconesses attended to the sick 
women. Among the qualifications required from 
a widow in order to receive the Church’s bounty 
St. Paul mentions : ‘ if she hath used hospitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if 
she hath relieved the adlicted’ (I Ti 6^^). 

2. Hospitality in the West —Christian hospi- 
tality in the West gave ri.se to two kinds of 
institutions: (1) hosjntals^ intended for invalids, 
lepers, and other suii'erers, and generally placed 
under the control of the bishops ; and (2) hospices 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasteries, 
situated along the cliier roads and in dangerous 
mountain passes ; these extended a welcome to 
travellers overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold. 

Hojyitality was the chief virtue enioined upon 
the bishop. ‘The bishop,’ says St, Paul, ‘must 
be given to hospitality * (1 Ti 3*, Tit 1*), and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the most 
famous Fathers of the Church. Jerome in his Ep, 
Jii. (‘To Nepotian ’), and Chrjrsostom in his iSecond 
Sermon on Genesis^ advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sufi'erers in the cause 
of truth, and their table at the service of the poor, 
for, in doing so, they are sure to be entertaining 
Christ in disguise. St Augustine had started a 
hospital in his own house, and often sat down at 
the same table with his guests. The Councils 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bishops 
with the assistance of the poor and the sick 
(Council of Chalcedon, can. viii. ). 

In the decrees of the Councils of the GaJlican 
Chnroh are found the earliest regulations con- 
oeming the relief of the poor and the sick. The 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childebert 
in 611, devot^ two canons to them. The fifth 
decreed that * of the proceeds of otferings or lands 

S an ted to the Church by the king two- thirds shall 
I employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption of 
prisoners.’ The sixteenth adds t * The bishop shall 
provide food and clothing, so far as his means wrill 
allow, to the poor and the sick who on account of 
their infirmitfcs are nnable to work for them- 
selves.’ The Fifth Council of Orleans (549) is quite 
as formal. Alter forbidding the nnlawful use of 
any part of the alms bequeathed to the hospitals. 


it enjoins upon the bishops (can. xxi.) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of supplying 
them to the best of their ability with food and 
clothing, ‘ so that Christian mercy might not fail 
even in the case of victims of that most loathsome 
disease.* The fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 
hospital as being in France, and founded at Lyons 
in 642 by King Childebert and his wife Ultrogotha 
at the instigation of the bisliop. Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7th 
cent., when Bishop Landry established (650) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church— whence the name H6td-Dieu, It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Canterbury owes its 
hospital (1070), and the first London hospital was 
called 8t. Bartholomew’s (1102). In these semi- 
barbarian ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, whose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of several, e.g, the hospital built by 
Pope Symmachus in Rome (498). 

At first the bishops had the management of 
the hospitals, but gradually, as the duties in- 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
provisores or prmfecti nnsocomii. The Capitularies 
of Charlema^e decreed that the secular and regu- 
lar clergy should, as one of their first duties, 
relieve the sick ; and, to guard against neglect of 
duty, they placed the xr.nodochia under the control 
of royal authority {Ciqnt, 183). The Council of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Hospitia Scotorum^ com- 
plaining that these had been diverted from their 
original purpose of hos]>itaUty, and imploring their 
reinstatement as almshouses for travellers and 
invalids. 

3. Hospices of the monasteries in the Middle 
Ages. — While the bishops were the first to estab- 
Uwi hospitals for the care of the sick, it w'as the 
monks wlio created a special form of (’Iiristian 
hospitality — the almshouse, or so-called xeno» 
dockium. Its foundation i.s generally attributed 
to St. Benedict of Nuraia; this, however, is not 
correct, as it can be traced back as far as the very 
beginnings of Eastern monasticism. 

The custom of washing the feet of the gr'^iestn which 
WM in vogue in the Irish convents of ti»e t\th cer»t. came from 
the East. .lohannes Cassianus, founder of the monastery of 
St. Victor near Marseilles (410), in liis Cidlationeg (cha}»ter xvl, 
‘Magistrer hospitium ’), describes the ceremony performed at 
tfie recei)lion of a guest. After the customary salutation* 
the traveller was introduced into the honpUium, a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the cloister, and taken to 
his room. After having been siiown into tine diiiiug-room 
(coertaculum), be had his feet washed by one of the monks. The 
whole company tlien shared in the Joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest, breaking their fast and eating cooked food 

When Columban, at the end of the 6th cent., 
brought Christian principles, along with the ele- 
ments of civilization, into Gaul, w'hich liad been 
laid waste by the barbarians, he founded monas- 
teries at Anegray, Luxeuil, Fontaine, Bobbiq, e^., 
and urged upon his monks the duty of hospitality 
towards strangers and poor pilgiims. His dis- 
ciples, St. Onen, St. Faron, St. Gall, etc., practised 
this virtue to such an extent that in tlie 9th cent, 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide-spread. 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Capitularies^ by the mem- 
bers of the Council of Meaux (845), and the Council 
of Quierzy (858), when they speak of the decline of 
the hospiiia peregrinorum. The bishops assembled 
at the first of these Councils implored the Emperor 
Louis le D6bonnaire to restore these hospitia^ help 
them by endowments, and place them under their 
control. 

* It to our duty,* they said (can. 40), * to Inform your Majesty 
concerning the homes established and equipped In the time of 

S predeoeseora, and to-day almost annihilated. The Scottish 
iia especially, which the kindly people of that nation Imd 
there, and endowed from their wealui aoqtilred because of 
their goodnees, have been completely diverted from their real 
porpoea Not only are thoee who aak tor hoepltaUty rehuied 
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Adroittanoa, but •tab those who, bouiul by the tie of religion, 
have served the Lord from Uieir childhood, are being driven 
from them, and oompelled to go begging from door to door.* 

Besides JohaoBes Cassianus and Golumban, who 
imitated the practices of the Eastern Church, Bene- 
dict of Nursia also imposed the duty of hospitality 
upon the monks of the West. The 53rd chapter of 
ms BegvXa is entitled *de Hospitihussuscipiendis,* 
and reads as follows : * Let all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it were Christ Himself, 
who will one day say to us, ** I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in.” Let due honour be shown to all, 
e^ecially to servants of the faith and pilgrims* 
{PL lx VI. 760; cf, E. Martbne, CommerUarttu in 
reffulam Sancti Benedu-.ti, Paris, 1690). 

There was practically no monastery in the Middle 
Ages without its xenodocAium, and many had a 
nosocamium as well. These hospices rendered valu- 
able service at a time when the roads were infested 
by robbers, or exposed to frost and snow, c.^. those 
leading through the passes of high mountains, and 
subject to thick fogs or snowstorms. Such were 
the hospices adjoining the cloisters on the three 
chief Alpine posses leading from Switzerland to 
Italy and France. The hospice of St. Gothard has 
been almost abandoned since the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to Lugano (1882). That of 
Simplon is greatly affected by the new road leading 
from Brieg to Dumo d'Ossola. The hospice of the 
Great St. Bernard still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to travellers on the road from 
Martigny to Aosta. The monks living there 
belong to the Augustinian Order, and their lay 
brothers are called *Maroniers.* The adventures 
of those brave men and their famous dogs are well 
known. They have rescued from certain death 
thousands of travellers lost in the snow and almost 
frozen. For this purpose the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard received an annual grant from 
the kings of France (1760). The grant was con- 
firmed and increased by Napoleon Bonaparte, after 
the famous crossing of his army through this pass 
(16th to 2l8t May 1800). 

4. Orders of llospitalleni. — The epidemics which 
frequently raged among the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the Holy liand, and among the 
soldiers of the Crusades, led to the foundation of 
hospitals and Orders of Hospitallers in Palestine. 
The first hospitals were fonnued at the end of the 
6tb cent. W Pope Gregory 1., and afterwards re- 
stored by Charlemagne, who took a great interest 
in the Christians of the East. The lios[)ice of St. 
John, established at Jerusalem before the first 
Crusoe by a few Amalfi citizens, gave rise to the 
first Order of Hospitallers called * HoHpitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem,’ or * Juannites,’ whose rules 
were drawn up by Brother Gerard (or Gerhard) 
(d. 1120). This Order, composed of three classes, 
priests, knights, and attendants, was of a semi- 
charitable, semi-military nat ure. As a consequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the 'Whole of Europe, and was divided into eight 
provinces or Manguages.* After the conquest of 
Palestine by the Turks, the Joannites transferred 
the seat of their Order toKhodes and subsequently 
to Malta, whence the names * Knights of Khodes ’ 
and * Knights of Malta,* by which they are also 
known. The French hrandi disappeared at the 
Revolution of 1789. The German branch was re- 
stored by Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
about l&O, and still exists under the name of 
* Johanniter-Orden.’ The English branch, which 
was abolished and had its wwth confiscated by 
Henry viii., was reorganized in 1826. Its special 
work is the supervision of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
numes for the poor. The English Joannites were 
of invaluable service to the wounded in the Trans- 


vaal war. In imitation of the J oannites the * H ospi- 
tallers of the Holy Spirit,* the * Hospitallers ol 
St. Ijozarus* to tend lepers, the * Hospitallers of 
St. John of God,* an Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d. 1650), 
etc., were formed. 

In the Christian Church the care of the rick has 
never been conhned solely to men, hut both in the 

I irimitive Church and during the Middle Ages was 
argely participated in by women; so that the 
number of Oniers of Hospital Sisters exceeds that 
of the Brethren. Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to the society of * Hospital 
Sisters of the H6tel>Dieu’ (of Paris), known as 
‘Augustine Sisters’ (beginning of tlie 13th cent.), 
the ‘ Haudriettes,’ the ‘Ladies of the H6tel-Dieu * 
of Beaume, the * Filles - Dieu * of Orleans, the 
* Sisters of St. I'homas ’ of Villeneuve, and especi- 
ally the ‘Sisters of Charity,’ organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul to assist the ‘ Dames de Charit6* 
in tlie nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters. 

Hospices and almshouses were also established 
near the famous pilgrimage places, to afibrd shelter 
to the numerous pilgrims visiting them, 6.7. at St. 
Jacques de Com{>ostel]a in Spam, Our Lady of 
Loretto in Italy, ami Our Lady of the Hermits in 
Switzerland (Einsiedeln). 

The * Maladreries,’ * Mozelleries,* or ‘ Hospitals 
of St. Lazarus,’ special homes for lepers, consti- 
tuting a branch a|>art from hospitals, do not de- 
mand attention here. 

5. Hospitality in modem times.— It may he said 
that Individual hospitality has decreased prac- 
tically in direct proportion to the advances 
achieved in the means of transport and the num- 
ber of hotels.^ It is, however, still practised to a 
considerable extent in Eastern countries and in 
the north of Europe, e.ff. Scotland. But, if private 
hospitality has diminished as a result of civiliza- 
tion, public hospitality, on the other hand, has 
advanced with rapid strides not only by develop- 
ing existing charitable institutions, but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving the 
sick and destitute. 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining dis- 
cussion into two parts: (1) the development of 
ancient institutious ; and (2) the formation of new 
methods of relief. 

( 1 ) The ancient xenodockium has been transformed 
into various kinds of night refuges. As early as 
the 12th cent, the Hospital Sisters of Si. Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
vagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con- 
vent of * Blancs-Manteaux.* * Destitute women were 
received in St. Catherine’s Home in Lombard Street. 
Id 1872 Massabo founded the first night refuge 
at Marseilles, an<l his example was foJloM'ed by 
Lamaze and the Philanthropic Society, who opened 
large night shelters for men and others for women 
in Paris (1878). The municipal board of i’aris, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, following in their train, opened 
various night shelters. The Salvation Army has 
distinguished itself in this respect. 

As a result of the reforms started in England 
by John Howard and Florence Nightingale, and 
in France by La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc., the ancient nosocomium has developed into 
the modern hospital with all its hygienic im- 
provements. Before these reforms tiie best organ- 
ized hospitals were military or lazaretto hospi^s. 
At the end of the I8th cent, the public hospitals in 

’ The Swlii hold the first rank in the managentent of hotels* 
At Ouohy, near Lausanne, they have built a normal school for 
hotel managers, which is admirably organised, and is attended 
by young people from all countries. 

> There Is still a streat of * Blanos-Manteaux ' in the Temple 
quarter of Faria. 
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France had reached such a depth of decay that 
th^ were dreaded by the and deservedly 

oajled forth the censare of philanthropists and the 
complaints of medical men. 

*Tou have In Paris/ wrote Voltaire to Paulet on Mnd 
April 1768, * a hospital (HCteMHeu) where perpetual oontarion 
reigns, where poor invalids hudcQed closely together infect 
their neighbours with Ute plague and death.' Michelet, the 
distinguished historian of ancient France, Is equally bitter. 

* Ancient hospitals/ he says, ' were exactly like reformatories. 
The sick poor and prisoners confined in them were generally 
regarded as culprits struck by the hand of Qod, whose first 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were subjected to 
cruel treatment. Charity of euoh a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror. An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hoe- 
pitals by adomiiw them with enticing namee, such as ** Hotel- 
Xfieu,’* La OhantO,** ** La PitIO,** ** Le bon Pasteur,** but tliat 
did not suooeed In Imposing upon poor invalids who hid them- 
selves to dis at home, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged into these places.* 

At that time the insane were chained in their cells, and such 
was the terror Inspired by these victims of Insanity that they 
were believed to be * possessed by the devil* Dr. l^el showed 
great oourage in breaking the chains (1792-04). 

In England John Howard 1790), who is well 
known on account of his remarkable zeal, took 
tlie initiative towards reforming hospitals, and in 
France that st^ was taken by the Academy of 
Sciences. The nre which took place in the Hdtel- 
Dieuin 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of the inmates, ronsed a wide-spread feeling of pity 
and indignation.^ £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected by public subscription for the 
reconstruction and improved sanitary arrange- 
ments of this hospital. The committee appointed 
by the Academy of Sciences for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its ranks such 
philantliropists as Bai^, the Duke of La Roche- 
Toucanld - Lianoourt, l%non, etc. The memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master-piece of tech- 
nical knowledge and oourage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Volt-aire, The ‘Conven- 
tion * appointed a committee to carry out the pro- 
posed reforms, hut the Kevoltitioo and the wars 
of the Empire prevented the realization of Tenon*8 
sclieme. Nothing more -was achieved until Louis 
rinlippe’s reign. Then the Count of Kamhuteau, 
prefect of the Seine department, ordered pre- 
i»aratonr investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the H6tel-Dieu, which, however, was not actually 
a<‘hieved until the reign of Napoleon ill. (about 
1868-68). We would call special attention to the 
most recent improvements, especially in the ma- 
ternity and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
from PasteuFs discoveries and Lister’s antiseptic 
method. 

Institutions for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans are as old as the Church. Wherever there 
was a Christian community it regarded the assist- 
ance of those unfortunates as its first duty. But 
there are several ingenious modem methods of this 
kind of aid, which we shall merely mention. 
Having noticed the dlsadvantai^es of a widow 
having to live alone while her children were sent 
to an orphanage, some phUanthropists gave her 
pecuniary assistance, enabling her thereby to keep 
ner children at home,* and to preserve the family 
tie intact — a state of affairs beneficial to both 
mother and children. It was this idea that gave 
rise to the ‘Giluvre des petites Families’ founded in 
Paris in 1891. Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of both sexes and all ages in a house where they 
Are under the care of a Christian matron, who 
treats them as if they were her own children. 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of the 
regulations being that eveiy orphanage must have 
a workshop connected with it. 

1 The H6tel-Dlea In Paris had become a sort of eamvtmterai, 
open to all poverty-stricken, aged, disabled, and vagrante of 
both sexes, whether they were ill or not. No fewer than 6000 
people took refuge there, and it was quite an ordinarj* oocur- 
rence to have three or even four in\'alids lying in one bM. 

SQL the *CEuvre dee Veuvee* founded by £d. Vauoher in 
Paris, 1898. 


Ever since the Middle Ages the monasteriee 
have hospitably opened their doors to such faUen 
women as have repented, and, endeavouring to 
bide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d’Arhrissel, the celebrated preacher of 
repentance, founded the Order of Pontevrault. 
One of the convents of this order, St. Magdalene’s, 
was specially set apart for fallen women. In more 
recent times this admirable work of hospitality 
and moral aid has been carried on by the Roman 
Catholic ‘Good Shepherd’s Nuns,* the Anglican 
and Protestant deaconesses of Kaisers werth, and 
the female officers of the Salvation Army; and 
to-day it is being done by the rescue-work of the 
* Home of Fantine,* founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St. Croix, and by R. B6renger*8 ‘ League for 
the Suppression of the Trade in White Women.* 

The aged also, afflicted by poverty and in- 
firmities, have at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful. At one time they were received 
in certain of the monasteries ; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its home 
for the aged. A new feature introduced into these 
homes in the 19th cent, was the keeping together 
of old couples, and the association of widows and 
widowers with voung children, so that the melan- 
(iholy of their old age might he brightened by the 
happiness of youth. We mav mention as examples 
of the former kind the * Asiie des petits Manages * 
at Issy, near Paris, built on the site of the ancient 
‘Hospital for Lepers* of St. Germain (founded in 
1100) and the ‘Home of Sainte P4rine* in Paris, 
and as a type of the latter the ‘ Asiie protestant de 
Nanterre^for old women and little girls. 

(2) Among modern forms of hospitality the most 
noteworthy is what is known as the workhouse — 
a combination of refuge and workshop. The idea, 
however, is not quite new, for, even before the 
French Revolution, workshops had been opened 
in times of poverty to enable the poor to earn a 
livelihood. 

*But,' says Louis Birldre (L‘A8nttane$ par U travaU 4 
Paris, 1896), * the characteristic feature of our time consists of 
a new element, the effort to impart a systematic organisation 
to this methiKl of relief, so that the poor man may obtain some- 
thing more than peouuiary assistance. All these irmtitiitions 
have a ooinmon aim ; in the case of an able-bodietl paut>er, 
instead of alms, which are degrading and encourage idleness, 
thev suhstitiiie ennobling work—provisionally, however; for, 
all liough stifllciently remunerative to ensure a livelihood, it also 
stiniulatps the desire to obtain something better. The work is 
compcnsatefl either by food and lodgings or by wages.* 

I'his method of aid, hospitality in return for 
work, has i>een applied on a very large scale by 
F. von Boclelscliwingh in his admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia and by J. Rostand 
at Marseilles; and in Paris large workhouses for 
women have been founded by Mesdames Suchard 
de Pressensd * and Kisler* and L^on Leffebure, 
and for men by A. Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of Lanb4pin.* 

Connected with these institutions there are 
homes for convalescents and for worn-out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘Villa 
Helvetia* at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and V^sinet founded by Napoleon 
III., and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes estahlishod in Great Britain and 
other countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and perilous voyages. There, under the care of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul. 

The care of children is a characterisUo feature 
of our times, especially of the French nation, 
which has shown its ingenuity in inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to children. In the first rank stands the 
institution of ‘Creches* (infant asylums), founded 

1 * OSuvrefiu Travail,' as It is called, hi the Rue de Berlin, 1B58. 

s * Asiie temporaire pour des Femmes * (1888). 

s *(£uvrsdel'HospiUlit4 per Is trevsU k BeUevUleetiPissy. 
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in Paris in 1844 Finnin Marbean, and now ex- 
tending their privileges to the ehUdren of more 
than two hundred Europeam towna Their aim is 
to nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to work. To this class belong the 
*Crhohe Furtado-Heine’ and the ‘Asile L4o Delibea* 
in Paris, the * Pouponnihre * in Versailles, etc. The 
children's shelters established at St. Maur-les-Fossds 
(near Vmcennes) differ from infant asylums in re- 
ceiving "children from two to seven years of age, 
and not only by the day, but for several years, as 
lo^ as their parents are unable to attend to them. 

The services done by the * Colonies de Vacanoes,* 
started by L. Bion at Zurich and imitated in Paris, 
Berlin, etc., and by the ' Enfants k la Montagne* 
organized by Louis Ck>mte, a St. Etienne clergy- 
man, which aim at enabling the delicate and 
weakly children of large manufacturing towns to 
get the beneUt of country air and good food, are 
also worthy of the greatest praise. But still more 
to be pitica than the children of the working-class 
^r are those wretched little ones whom Jules 
Simon called ‘ orphans whose parents are still alive.* 
Homes for such children were founded in London 
by Dr. Bamardo, in Liverpool by James Nugent, 
and at Ashley Down, near Bristol, by George 
MUller; and in Paris Mesdames A. de Barrau 
and Kergomard established homes and proffered 
hospitality and education to Uie poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents.^ Thousands 
of these children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and criminals. 

Children whose defective tnstincta or undisciplined nature 
reriited both phynical end mental instruction used to be sent to 

* Reformatories,' where they often became more corrupted than 
before by bad company. Attempts have been made to improve 
this state of affairs by founding' agricnltural schools at Mettray 
(at the Junction of the Indre and the Loire) and at La Force (on 
the Dordogne), where military discipline and agricultural work 
kusve succeeded in taming the most ungovernable natures. 

But more important than all these ways in 
which modem hospitality has displayed its excel- 
lent spirit is its solicitude for young women and 
mrls in search of employment. Many associations, 
differing in name but having in common this spirit 
of charity, vie with each other in the enthusiasm 
with which they not only provide homes for lonely 
girls, servants, or governesses in search of work 
in Paris, but also give tliem valuable advice and 
secure situations For them in shops and good 
families. Such are the * Union Internationale des 
Amies de la jeune Fille,* which has branches in 
all the European capitals as well as in Paris, the 

* Amicitia * club, the * Adelphi,’ and the * Restaurant 
pour Dames seules.’ 

And, lastly, it is an almost incredible fact that 
charity has not given up hopes of curing what 
was thought to be an absolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenness. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzerland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
the cure of inebriates, and in spite of great diffi- 
culties they are beginning to obtain encouraging 
results. 

LinBATiTU.>-P!Uss!er-De U Croix. Diet hUtor. 
tiofi, % volt., Paris, 1837, art. * Iloepltaiitd * ; Eitcyc. modtrfu, 
Paru, 1848, art. *Hdpltaux*: Etienne Chattel, Etude$ hU- 
toriqwt tur Pin/lueTwe de la ehaHU durant lee premiere eUtelee. 
Faria, 18W>; H. H&ser, Oeeek. ehrietlieher Kranleen-PJlege und 
P/teger»ohaft, Berlin, 1857 ; J. A. Marti^y, Diet, dee anttguitie, 
Farit, 1885 ; W. E. H. LeeW, Hiet. if he Riee and Indwneeof 
tlie Spirit of Rationaliemt London, 1865, 11. 263 ; R. Virchow, 
*uher Hoepit&ler and Laxarette* In hit GeeammtUte Abhand- 
htngen^ U. (Berlin, 1876); P. Uchtenberger, Eneyc. dee 
eeienoee religieuees, Par!^ 1876-^2, art 'Hdpltaux'; G. 
Ublhorn, Die chfietliehe hiebrstMtigkem, Stuttgart, 1895 
(^g. tr. of lit pt, Chriidian Charity tn the Ancient Chwrch, 
Edinburgh, 1888); Eneye. tthygibne et mAdMdn^ Paris, 1890. 
artt *U6pltaux,^ *Hot|iloet*; H. Burdett, Hocpitak and 


1 Special mention It due to the * French Union for the Rescue 
of Cmldren,* under tbe direction of 0. Gayte, and the * PatfomuM 
of TOung Protettant boyt In moral danger,' founded by A. Rolw 
and managed by Etienne Matter, whi^ ^vide homea for ohil- 
arm in the oonntey, whoro they art taught various tndM. 


Atylwm gf the World, London, 1898 (with annual smipleiiimt 

entitled Burdett'e Hocpitale and CharitieeY: W. P. Paterson, 
‘The Denudation of the Church,' In EayT vi. (1895) 106; La 
France oharitable et prtvoyanU, Parit eharitable et prtooyant, 
8 volt., Paris, 1896^; Hamilton-Regnanlt, Lee Ckurde^ 

tnala^, Pari^ 1901 ; L. Lallemand, Bist. de ta elmriti, Paris, 

190M1S ; H. Gambien Annaaifc wcMtaiai, Paris, 1906 ; B. 
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‘Hospitals* in Cath. Bneyo. viL 4te; artt. 'Hospitals' and 
‘Hospitlum* In DCA I TBb, 789. Q, BONBT-MAUBT. 

HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman).— Hospi- 
tality is the name of a relation and of a quality. 
In dreek the relation is expressed by (evia, the 
quality by tpiKo^evLa; in Latin the corresponding 
words are hoepUium and hoepitalitas. It is wit£ 
hospitality as a relation that we shall first be 
concerned. In botli Greece and Rome the relation 
was one between members of different States, and 
it held between families rather than individuals, 
or, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State. This gives ns a division of hospi- 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek ^ivot, 
in relation to a State irp6^ewo$ ; and the like distinc- 
tion held between ^evla and In Latin 

the one word hospitium, with its concrete 
was used for both private and public hospitality. 
There are some relations, like that between father 
and son, in which, the relation not being the same 
on both sides, a different word is required to 
express each of the terms. But, as the relation of 
hospitality was reciprocal, he who was host be- 
coming guest in his turn, the Greeks and Romans 
were ctmtent with one word hospes) to cover 

both sides of the relation, like our words ‘ brother,* 
‘cousin.** We, however, have differentiated the 
two words, ‘host* and ‘guest,* which come ulti- 
mately from the same root, in order to distinguish 
the two sides of a relation which is not with us so 
necessarily convertible as it was with the ancients. 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin- 
guish, they expressed the entertainer by the word 
Fevo66ifo*, leaving for the person entertained.* 

The word ^4yos, dialectic forms of which are 
fetvos, is probably connected etymologically 

with Lat. Deing for *gzhenvos, * ghs-en-uos 

and, like hostis, it means originally an outsider or 
foreiraer of some sort. Herodotus tw'ice notices 
thq Lacedscmonian use of the w'ord in this its 
primary sense, as equivalent to fidpfiapot. When 
Amompharetus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, be exclaimed : ‘ With this 
pebble I give my vote not to run away from the 
lureigners ’ (roj>« ^clvovt).* 

Cicero tells us* that the word hostis meant 
originally nothing more than peregrinus, quoting 
the Twelve Tables in support of his assertion, 
which philology sanctions by connecting the Latin 
hostis with the German Gast Cicero draws a con- 
clusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing w'orse than 
‘strangers,* though they might have called them 
perduelles. Others, however, might argue from 
the same philoloncaJ fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguish between strangers and enemies. 

ffospit-, the stem of hospes, is regarded by 
philologists as m contraction for hosti-pet ; but as 

) Athen. xllL 81, ft. 608Lt 'Eppiiielkm idrovot iirrot tuu 
wpeidrov 

9 The feminine of waa idni, of hoepes, hoepita (Plato, 
Lawe, xli. 968 D : inroSixeeiaC re xpH wdyrae ^dvove re eat givM 
id dhkmx^pos \ Oio. Ferr. n. II. ti : ‘femlna prlmaria ServlUa 
vetere )^nls hospita *\ 

• Od, viU. 6421. : Ir* bpJme teperApeia nArret dnyoBdeoi «a* 

Of. II, lU. 854 ; Gd. vili. 210, xv. 64 f. In Homer 
ana ita derivatlvae alw^ appear In the lonlo forme {mvoc, etc. 

4 R. Bracmann, Or, Cfranm,*, Ifunieh, 1918, p. 112. 

• Herod, lx. 66 : deimvt Xdyeer rota Sap/Ulpovt. ^Of. bu Uf 

' iadheor robe Of. pfuk AriffidM, 10. 

L 87. 
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to the meaning of the latter element there is a 
difierenoe of opinion. According to some, it is 
from the root of paseo ; according to otliers, 
it is connected with pot-^ as seen in the Latin potent. 
On the former assumption the word would mean 

* feeder of guests or stran^rs/ on the latter * guest- 
master/ i,e, master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p. 818 f.). In early 
society, when there was not an Imperial Hotel in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
immrtant of the relations of life.* 

The first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was extra-political. It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
tiie beginning of the brotherhood of man. While 
all around was hostility or indifference, it was some- 
thing to feel that there was one foreign city where 
one’s warmest welcome would not be at an inn. 

Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done If one were 
host to-day, he would be guest to-morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, end dependent for his comfort 
and well-being on the man whom he was now | 
entertaining. ‘And 1 myself,’ says Admetus. 

* find in hun a most excellent host, whenever I 
come to the thirsty land of Argos.** Odysseus in 
the Odmsey is made to utter a shrewd remark 
about the stupidity of contending in games with 
one’s host.* 

Thirdly, the relation was hereditary, descending 
from father to son. When Glaiunis in the ll'md 
had declared his pedigree, Diomede recognized 
that the tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between his own grandfather, CEneus, and Bellero- 
phontos, the grandfather of Glaucns.* * Wliy, you 
are my old hereditary guest-friend !’ he exclaims; 
and so, amid the war of nations, the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
other’s weapons. The beautiful episo<le of Glanens 
and Diomede, while from the poet’s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling np the time until 
Hector returns to the field, having discharged his 
mission to Troy, has from our point of view the 
recommendation of tlirowing a vivid light on the 
early importance of tlie tie of which we are spenk- 
ing. Again, in the Odyxsey wdien Athene, under 
themiise of Mentes, wishes to gain the confidence 
of Telemachus, she tells him that they are heredi- 
tary guest-friends, adding that he can go and ask 
his grandfather Laertes about the matter.® As a 
matter of fatd., this aasertion is untrue, m is that 
in Od, xvii. 522, where Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, claims to be an hereditary guest-friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
which it would lose its meaning. In Od. xv. 195-198 
we see how the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Telemachus and 
of Nestor’s son Pisistratus warm to one another. 

A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it was inaugurated and accom- 
panied by an interchange of gifts. On tlie dis- 
covery that they are guest-friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exchange armour on the field of battle, 
which gives occasion to the canny saying of 
Homer : 

• Then OUnons of his judgrinent Jove deprived, 

Hie armour iiiterchanfrihff, gold for brass, 

A hundred oxen's worth for that of nine.** 


» In Oraoo-Roman times the aooommodatlon for travellcre 
doee not seem to have been very good— partly Ff 
aoooont of the very system of or ho 9 p%t%um. of whi^ we 
are speaking. The varioue words in Greek and Latin for a 
nlim of entertainment do not connote more ***”. 
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In the Odystey the first thought of Telemaehns, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary gnes^ 
friend, is to press some keepsake upon hie 
acceptance.* 

Fifthly, the parties to the relation s^red 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which were broken between them, one 
part being retained on either side. <rd/A/3oXor was 
the Greek word for a ticket of this kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as hoepitcUia tessera.* 
Probably this custom grew up in post-Homerio 
times. II so, Euripides is guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason offer such hospitality-tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest-friends.* 
Crito, the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this metnod of seonring the welfare of 


adopted this method of seonring the welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed himself of 
the means provided Jot his escape into Thessaly^® 
Lastly, the relation of which we are speaKing 
was no light expression of casual goodwill, but a 
solemn engagement which bad the sanction of 
religion. The Supreme God in one of hia aspects 
presided over it, so that we hear of Ztin S^vto$ and 
Jupiter hospitalis.* What made tlie ofience of 
Paris 80 rank, in carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a violation of the rights of hospitality ; and 
what added a darker horror to the crime of 
iEgisthus was that he first gave a bannuet to 
Agamemnon and then slew him as one slays an 
ox in the stall.® It is worth noting that Herakles, 
who ended by being the greatest saint in the Stoic 
calendar, started on his career by being a bad 
man, who slew a guest in his owm house.’ 

Besides indicating the special relation of which 
we have been sjieaking, the word signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as opposed to d<rr6s, 
TcXlTTfjSy tnxttJpiot. Hence the address & ^ive was 
used like tlie American ‘stranger.’ Men did not 
travel inucli for pleasure in early times, for that 
w^as to out themselves off from the social organism, 
of wdiich they were part, and expose themselves 
to the mercy of strangers. If a man were found 
w’Rudering about in another country, he had gener- 
ally some very good reason for having left his own. 
Perhaps he had killed some one, whether by 
accident or design, or had in some way made 
himself obnoxious at home. At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
be it said that the appeal to pity is seldom in- 
efiectual. In early Greece, as among the Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of strangers. Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under the protection of 
Zeilf ; nay more, the helper of the helpless, 
Zeils Tic^criof, extended his care over him. This 
sentiment finds strong and freauent expression in 
the Odyssey.^ It is remarked, indeed, of the 
Phieacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers,* but even they treat their unknown 
visitor royally, when once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant. Had we not the authority of 
Athene for the statement, we might be surprised 
that the Plia*acians, of all people, should display 
an aversion from strangers, considering how fond 
they were of visiting forei^ lands. The Cyclcmes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the general regard displayed for stra^ers, but 
then they are not men out monsters. The inhos- 
pitality of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond the 
ken of Homer. Human sentiment, when it lacks 

1 Od. l. 811 ft. See also II. rr. 682 ; Od, xxi v. 286 1, 818 f. 
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eAeieney, clothes itself in a religions sanction, 
end appeals to the powers of heaven in favour of 
what IS not, but ought to be. There are many 
stories which point the moral how the God of 
Hospitality ana the God of Supplication (Zs^ 
Zhtot and 'Uiffiot) cannot be flouted with 
impunity. Folklore also declared that the gods 
assumed the likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in the world to keep watch npon the 
ways of men* The outrageousness of the ofl'ence 
committed by Antinous, when he hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alms, 
stands out in high relief when we find that even 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostulates with 
him thus : 

* Antinous, thou hMt not done well to hit the unhappy 
wayfarer, onoumed man, if indeed there be a irod in heaven I 
And gtxls in the likenesn of strangers from other lauds, takinu 
ell eorts of forms, roam alntut among the cities, keeping watch 
upon the violence or good behaviour of men.' > 

Thus, in the Hellenic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising hospitality be * entertain- 
ing angels unawares * (lie 13*). Even in St. Paurs 
time, in the cities of Lycaonia, there was vitality 
enough in the idea of *gods coming down in the 
likeness of men ' to lead to practical expression in 
the way of sacrifice (Ac 14^^). It was the same 
district which was the scene of the story of Baucis 
and Philemon, who entertained at table Jupiter 
and Mercury.* 

That there is more about hospitality in the 
Odytaey than in the Iliad is probably due to the 
nature of the siibiect-matter — the one dealing with 
peace, and the other with war. When the envoys 
from Agamemnon come to Achilles in Iliadt 
bk. ix., the first thought of that hero is to call to 
Patroclus for a bigger bowl and a stronger mix- 
ture,* together with a cup for each. Patroclus' 
own forethought 8upj)lies such trifling accessaries 
to the feast as the chine of a sheep, a goat, and 
a fat hog. The camivorousness of the^ Achfean 
heroes, we may note in passing, stands in strong 
contrast with the temperate, and almost vege- 
tarian, diet of the Athenians When Priam comes 
as a suppliant to Achilles, in bk. xxiv., he is 
met with the same prompt and sheep-slaying hospi- 
tality ; but the hero, aware of the uncertainties 
of his own temper, has to warn the old man to 
avoid irritating him, lest he should forget, even in 
his own hut, that he is dealing with a suppliant, 
and might thereby transgress the commands of 
Zens.* 

The politeness of an Homeric host required that 
he should feed his guest before he asked who he 
was. This is an excellent rule. For, in the first 
place, it is a tax upon one who is tired and hungry 
to have to talk at all ; secondly, the host makes it 
plain that liis kindness has no respect of persons ; 
and, thirdly, if it should be an enemy that he is 
entertaining, he will find it more difticult to hate 
him after doing so.* 

Gifts, as has been said alreadyi were usual be- 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela- 
tion of hospitality. But, besides this, some dole 
or gift seems to have been regarded as the right of 
any stranger as such. The value would, of course, 
vary with the importance of the stranger and the 
disposition of the donor. Odysseus at first expects 
to get some such gift even out of the Cyclops.* 
As a beggar he does get meat and driiiK from 
Nansicaa, with the remark on her part that ‘ all 
strangers and |>oor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is welcome’;* but, when his name and fame 
have become know'u to the Plimacians, he receives 
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parting giftB from them which show their apprecia- 
tion of his dignity. Menelans also on his travels 
picked up much wealth from presents.* In fact, 
we derive from the Odyssey the impression that in 
those days (but then, when were they ?) travelling 
on the p^ of a distinguished man was a source m 
gain, instead of expenditure. 

Among the Homans, as among the Greeks, the 
formal relation of hospitality was inaugurated by 
the interchange of gifts, either in person or by 
proxy. So Servius tells us ; * and the poet him- 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
Evander ready to receive overtures of alliance from 
iEneas, on the pound of the gifts which he had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anchises.* 
As among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
up from father to son, and might be contract^ 
with the most distant potentates; for instance, 
we find that Pompey was on terms of hospitality 
with Kin^ Juba ;* and Marcus Metius, an obscure 
person, with Ariovistus.* 

The words of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Age — 
‘non hospes ab hospite tutus’* — are eloquent of 
the sanctity which in Roman opinion attached 
to the tie. There is an interesting discussion in 
Anlus Gellius as to whether hospifium or clients 
came next after one’s obligations to parents and to 
wards. He cites Massurius Sabinus, a wTiter on 
civil law, as giving the preference to hospitium over 
clienJtela ;* and we find Comificius, in nis treatise 
addressed to Herennius, putting the duties of life 
in the same order.® The generally acceptod order 
of claimants, however, was this; parents, wards, 
clients, guest-friends, kinsmen, connexions. As 
the relation of h 08 j>itality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, came into operation only at in- 
tervals, it was naturally sometimes of a ceremonious 
character, not implying personal intimacy.* 
Ilerodotns tells us tliat no States were ever so 
closely connected by ties of hospitality os Sybaris 
and Miletus ;** and some language of Plato in the 
Laws^^ would lead us to think that there were 
sometimes formal relations of hospitality between 
State and State, so that the children of one were 
taught to look upon the other as their second 
country ; but the public hospitality of which we 
hear most was an unequal relation ~ lietween a 
State or tyrant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on tlie other. A irp6^€Pos was a person 
who undertook to look after the interests of a 
foreign State in his own. He thus di tiered from 
the modem ’consul,’ who, as a rule, is a person 
who looks after the interests of his own State 
in a foreign one. The wpd^eyos was sometimes ap- 
pointed by the State; sometimes he appointed 
himself, in which case he was an ^ffe\oirp6(epot,^* 
or honorary consul. At Athens the people ap- 
pointed their irp6(eyoi ; ’* at Soar t a tlie aimointment 
was one of the privileges of tiie kings.** Sometimes 


1 Od. Iv. 90, 126-188. 

s * Consuetude erat apud malores, at inter se homines hospitil 
iura mutuis niuneribus copularent, vel in praesenti, vel par 


intemuntios ’ (on ^iin. ix. 860). 

8 vCn. viU. 166 ff. 

* Cibsar, de BeU. Civ. ii. 26. 4 : ' Huio [so. regl Juba] pateroum 
bospitiuin rum Ponipeio Intercedebat.* 

0 De Bell. QaU. i. 47. 4 : * Marcum Metium, qui hospitio Arlo- 
visti utebatur.’ 

4 Met, i. 144. 
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there wae a ealai^ attached to the position, aa we 
know from tlie (-oicyiwan Inscription, * which con- 
tains an account of lands purchased by the State 
for the use of its 7rp6^(voi, But in most eases the 
ofiBce aeems to have been aasumed voluntarily by 
men of w^lth and station, the attraction of inter- 
national importance being reward enough in itself 
for the honour-loving Greek. Thus wo find Alci- 
hiades resuming the hereditary rpo^tvla with the 
Lacedaemonians which his grandfather had for some 
reason renounced.* As the irp6^$vos would naturally 
be a persona arcUa with the State whose interests 
he espoused, delicate negotiations were often con- 
duct^ through him. Thus, when Maxdonins 
wished to detach the Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas, it was Alexander of Macedon that he 
sent to them as being their Tp6^evot.* When, in the 
time of the Four Hundred, the Athenians wer^ 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates, it was mainly througli | 
the good offices of one of their irpti^evot, Thucydides 
of rliarsalus, who happened to be pre^nt, that 
their rage was checked.* But the action of rp^e^oi 
was not always advantageous to the State to which 
they belonged. Thus we learn from Thucydides * 
that the revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
owing to information being supplied to Athens by 
the irpd^eroi of what was going on in the island. 
The institution of irpd£ei'oi was a wide-spread and 
important feature of Greek life. Even the barbar- 
ous tribe of the Mossynoeci had their irp6^€vot in 
Tiniesitheus of Tri^sus, through whom they were 
approached when Xenophon wished to pass tlirough 
tneir country.* The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality in the modem sense lies in the 
fact that it was at the house of the vp6(eifot that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally be enter- 
tain^.* 

Among the Romans we find from the earliest 
times the same distinction as among the Greeks 
between public and private hospitality. Livy 
speaks of Servius Tullius as having link^ himself 
in l»oth ways with the leading men among the 
Latins.* We read, too, how in the time of Camillus 
one Timasitheus persuaded his Liparensian country- 
men, despite their piratical instincts, to let a Roman 
offering, which fell into their hands, get safely to 
Delphi ; and bow, in return for this service, hospi- 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gif to were presented by the State.* There is also 
a picturesque tale tola by Liiy, which reminds us 
of the episode of Glaucus and Diomede. The moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different. In 
212 B.C., at the siege of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Crispinus and a Gapuan named Badius, who 
were connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
^at Badius had been nursed throuun an illness 
in the house of Crispinus. What, then, was the 
surprise of the wortliy Roman to And himself 
challenged to single combat by his Capuan guest- 
friend! No taunts could malce him fight, until 
Badius renounced the tie of hospitality. Then, 
by mrmission of his commanders, ne took the field 
on horseback — to the shameful overtiirow of his 
adversary.** 

The year 173 B.C. is noted by Livy as marking 
a turning-point in the treatment of the allies in 
the mattor of hospitality. One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion as a 
private person to visit IVasneste, in order to sacri- 
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fice in the temple of Fortune, had been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either in 
public or in private. So, when sent on a public 
mission with regard to the State-lands in Campania, 
he prefaced his coming by a letter to the Prienes- 
tines, ordering that the magistrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarters should be prepared 
for him at the public expense, and that ba^age- 
animals should be ready for his departure. Up to 
thb time, Livy tolls us, the highest magistrates 
had been content with prwaia hospitia when they 
visited the allies, but this action served as a pre- 
ceflent for ever-growing demands of the same 
nature.* 

Turning now to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remark that it is a form of 
good-will to men which finds most scope for its 
exercise, and is eonsequently most highly valued, 
in a comparatively rude stato of society. The 
Homeric outlook upon the world makes this the 
criterion of praise or condemnation — 

qjyiir oaoi rt icai ayptot, ovSi dinatOi, 

tn rc KoI tr^iv vook coti 

In classical times it was the backward country 
of Thessaly that was most noted for hospitality. 
Xenophon* speaks of Polydamas of Phart<alu8 as 
being ‘magnificent in his hospitality after the 
Thessalian fasliion.* Adinetns, we may remember, 
whose virtues in other respects were not conspicu- 
ous, had this redeeming feature in his character. 
His house could be addressed as — 

& iroAu(«(.vo« Mi iXvvtftpoc atApbt i.ti nor* ot«*f.4 

When Crito, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
wdsbes to get Socrates out of prison, and to send 
him to his friends in Thessaly, the jihilosopher is 
made to reply wdth some disparaging remarks aliout 
feasting in Thessaly,* implying that he was of the 
same opini.>ii os that afterwards expressed by the 
historian Theojiompus, that the Thessalians were 
more anxious about a well-laid table than a well- 
ordered life.* In other parts of Greece the practuie 
of hospitality must have been rarer, if we inay 
judge from the story of how Miltiades in the time 
of Pisistratus became tyrant of the Chersonese. 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delphi had been in- 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their State the first man who offered them hospita- 
lity after they left the temple, and they traversed 
the whole of the Sacred Road through Phocis and 
Boeotia without receiving an invitation ; it was not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them as he sat in his doorway, shouted to 
them to come in ; and, after he had entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership u])on his acceptance.* The 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
communities is due to that instinctive perception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics. In a 
more developed society it becomes a rich man’s 
virtue, a kind of moral luxury, rather than a 
necessity. By Aristotle it is brought under the 
head ox ‘magnificence,’ which displays itself, 
among other things, in the reception and dismissal 
of strangers.* Magnificence is a civic virtue, and 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a glory 
to the State, on which grounds Cicero remarks: 
‘recto etiam a Theophrasto est laudata hospita- 
litas.** In the CEconomicus of Xenophon, where 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are being 
discussed, special mention is made of the sociw 
necessity of entertaining many foreign guests, and 
that too magnificently.** The obligations of nobility 
in this respect were so well recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 
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appani^es of the rich and happy man, on a level 
with his children, horses, and hounds — 

"OX/Stof, wali4t rt mu 4 ui»pvxn t«nrM 

KOI Kvvt% ayMvrmif mu (dtrot «AX^£aiFtk«. 1 

In the Meno of Plato also * to know how to receive 
and dismiss fellow-countrymen and strangers in a 
manner worthy of a good man ** is reckoned among 
the accomplishments of an aspirant to public life. 
CalJias, the son of Hipponicus, was celebrated at 
Athens for his princely hospitality ; and at S]»arta, 
Lichas, who was rpd^tpos to the Argives, but ex- 
tended his welcome to all strangers who were pre- 
sent in Sparta at the Gymnopmaim.* 

LiTKfUTimK.~~In addition to the sources cited in the article, 
tee the treatment of the subject in Smithes Diet ofGr. and Rom, 
ilnt., by W. Wayte, L. Schmitz, and H. Haaer; and in 
R. von Ihering’a * Gastfreundaebaf t Im Altertum, in DeuUtche 
Rundaehau^ 1887. St. GEORGE STOCK. 

HOSPITALITY (Hiridul.—Under the condi- 
tions of Hindu law and social usage the exercise 
of hospitality in the ordinary sense of the term, 
when the host shares with his ^est a meal or pro- 
vision which he has himself furnished, is necessarily 
precluded. A rigorous and minutely divisive law 
of caste has long forbidden in India that the 
stranger, or one not bom within the inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of the caste {jdti, 

* birth’), should be welcomed to a place at the 
family meal. In this aspect of the subject, eating 
in common is entirely repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought; it is inconceivable and impossible 
that raen^rs of different castes should partake 
together of the same food. And the rule or preju- 
dice, together with that against intermarriage, 
will be among the last to yield to the solvent of 
European practice and example. 

In all other respects the duty of hospitality is 
fully recognized, and, subject to this important 
limitation^ adequately discharged by all Hindus. 
Probably in no country in the world may the pass- 
ing wayfarer be so confident that his needs will 
he met in whatever village he may find himself, 
although the provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his requirements. Consideratum for 
a ^est is enjoined in the sacred Law-Bo<jks of 
India as an iniportant part of the duty of a house- 
holder. It is true that it is generally assumed 
that the guest will be a Br&hnian. In practice, 
however, the interpretation which has been given 
by the people themselves to their obligation has 
not limited it to one caste or ^oup of castes to 
the exclusion of all others. The Br&hinan has 
always had the prior claim for the supply of his 
needs, whether in resiiect of food or of aught else ; 
but the demands of hos})itality are not repudiated 
by whomsoever they may be presented, though 
these others will be entertained with less satisfac- 
tion and with considerable abatement of ceremony. 

A further condition which impedes the free 
intercourse and social communion which the dis> 
pensing of hospitality in the European sense of 
the term involves is tnat to the Hindu eating is a 
solemn and sacred religious act. Hence both the 
preparation and the partaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, in the first in- 
stance, to secure the ceremonial purity both of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided. 
To admit a stranjger to a share in the meal, or even 
to allow the motmns and acts of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost certain risk 
of pollution. No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary circumstances eat otherwise 
than in private. A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtmns in many countries, 
which invi^ the guest to an honoured place at 
the iMard, is, from this point of view, precluded by 
religious sentiment no less than by social custom. 

I Frzg. UL, Gftiaford. > 91 A. 

• Thua V. 76. 3 ; Xeo. Mom, L 2. 61. 


Apart, therefore, from anniversaries and feeti- 
vals, and from private occasions for rejoicinff, aa a 
wedding or the birth of a son and heir, thelavish 
entertainment of guests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India, and of others according to the& 
means, is limited to the feasting of Brfthmans, and 
the making provision for the poor at an open meal 
at which ml comers miy receive a share without 
question asked. In the latter case the distribution 
frequently takes the form of a money dole in place 
of or in addition to the food prepared. All such 
acts and mfts secure for the donor religious merit, 
and are often thank-offerings for public or private 
good fortune or success. They are evidently also 
more of the nature of alms or charity, the recipients 
being in poverty and real need of the benefaction, 
than of true hospitality (see art. Charity [Hindu]). 
The most recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
disposal of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thanksgiving for his recovery from 
the attempt made upon his life at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1912. 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Brfthmans 
also the relation of host and guest is of a different 
nature. The sacred character of the Brfthman 
places him on a level socially and religiously above 
that of his host; and the latter may not, and 
does not, eat until his guests have been satisfied ; 
nor would it be in accordance with usage or social 
right that he should sit down with them to a com- 
mon meal. Thus to provide for the wants of mem- 
bers of the higher caste is a sacred duty incumbent 
upon the Hindu householder which is repeatedly 
enjoined in the Law-books.* The obligation has 
often pressed hard upon the less wealthy memliera 
of Hindu society, and has Insen a not inappreciable 
or inefiective caii.se of the wide-spread indebted- 
ness which has overtaken in the past so many 
classes of the Indian people. Usage and custom, 
fortified by religious sanction, has demanded an 
expenditure in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events in the family life 
which has left the householder i>ermanently and 
hopelessly impKiverished ; nor can real henelit he 
said to have accrued to any one from the practice, 
least of all to those members of the higher castes 
whom it ha.s encouraged in a life of slothfulness 
and def>endency. Nevertheless, the obligation has 
been generously recognized tliroughout the whole 
course of Indiaji life and history. And, if in part 
during recent years the responsibility has been 
somewhat less scrunulously interpretea and acted 
upon, the result is aue to the general loosening of 
the bonds of a social system which is found to be 
out of harmony with European conceptions, and 
incompatible with the relatioxu of a world -wide 
Empire. 

LiTBBATiTaB.— There it no epeoizl or distinctive llteimtare. 
See the works cited In ertt AsamciSM (Hindu), Ohautv 
(H indu), HiKDmsM. A. S. GEDEN. 

HOSPITALITY (Iranian). — The obligation 
and the duties of hospitality appear to be taken 
for granted in the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, 
and no word for * hospitality ’ is recorded.* At the 

) Gf . Menu, ill. 72 ; ' He who does not feed these five, the gods, 
bis guests, those whom he Is bound to meioUin, the menee, 
and nimself, lives not, though he br«MStbef* ; 99f. : * Let him 

offer, in nocordanoe with the rule, to a guest who has oome a 
seat and water, as well as food, garnished aooording to his 
ability. A Brfthmana who stays unhonoured (in the house) takes 
away all the spiritual merit [of the householder].* The Brfth- 
man guest was always to be held hi higher esteem, and given 
precedence in the entertainment of a member of a lower caste ; 
^ the latter also wai to be fed, but in this case hospitality was 
not obligstory, although apparently it was always rsoogniisa 
to be meritorious, and an Inmcatkm of ths good-will and vurtM 
of ths giver. 8es Hsnu, Ifi. 106-117 and Ir. 38, on Uie dntlsa 
of a householder. 

* Kanga (Jffnp.-As. IHsf., Bombay, 1908, oOl. 960) givM M 
equivalents of * hospitality,* easS.^f and ttaohyAUi (occurring 
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same time, it is indicated that, when one friend 
viMted another, he brought a gift to his host 
{Ycuna Ixii, 8). The duty of giving not merely 
contentment, reward, and thanks [xinUti, areti, 
vyOda), but also welcome (paiti-ganti), to a right- 
eous man is declared, in PursiSnlhdt xxxix. (ed. J, 
Darmesteter, in Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, tti. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly things best for Ahura 
Mazda; and^ the duties of friendship— which is 
icarcely poiraible without some form of hospitality 
— are mentioned in the Aves+.a {Yasna xiiii. 14, 
xliv. 1, xlvi. 2 ; Venduiad, iv. 44-40), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
friend. In a like spirit, generosity {frarati, rati) 
is lauded (Pasna Iv. 3, Iviii. 4, lx. 5 ; Vlsparad, xxi. 
8; Pursihiiha, xxvi.), and is the greatest of good 
works {Dlna-t Maxnog^l-Xra^, iv. 4, xxxvii. 4, tr. 
West, SBE xxiv. [1885] 26, 73), while iUiberality 
is a sin {Vendiddd, xviii. 34; cf. Artd-i-\^r^ 
Ndmak, xciii., ed. and tr. Hau^ and West, Bombay, 
1872). More than this, the spirit in which the gift 
is made is of the utmost moment. Accordingly, 
Nlrangistan, Ixxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fol. 161, 1. lO-fol. 162, 1. 27 ; Darmesteter, Zend- 
A vesta, iii. 133 f.), declares: 

‘ Woe to him, Spitama ZarathuStra. who givee alms when hie 
tool is not Joyful over almsgiving ; for In alms lies for all the 
coiporeal world the decision for good thoughts and good words 
and good deeds* (tr. 0. Bartholomae, Attiran. W'ort«r6., Strass- 
burg, 1004, ools. 1644, 783), adding that the best of all libations 
(sootAra) is to the teacher of reli^otis truth. 

Of the actual forms of Zoroastrian hospitality we 
may have a glimpse in Yait xxlv, 62-64 (expanded 
in ulnd-l Maindp-l-Xra^, ii, 147-156), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endless Light, it is met by the 
righteous d^d (and by ‘ angels and archangels of 
every description*), who liegin to ask it various 
questions, whereu^n Ahura Mazda bids tliat it 
have food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a richly adorned throne. Even in liell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth l^efore it is per- 
mitted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
(Dina-t Ma\n6g-%-Xra^, ii, 183-192). Similarly, 
Arta-i-Virftf declares (iii. 16 f.) : 

*To give the hungry and thirsty food, Is the first thing, and 
afterwards to make enquiry of him, and appoint bis task/ 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest (i6. xi. 1 ; Vendldad, xix. 31). 

The Greek authors add practically nothing to 
our knowlejdge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although there are repeated mdications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even that 
courtesans were admitted to them (Herod, i. 133, v. 
18; Xenophon, Cyrop, vin. viiL 10; Est P®* 6» 
T** ; for abundant classical references to Persian 

banquets, see G. Rawlin8on,i^i^f A Orient, Monarchy, 
London, 1862, ch. iii ; A Rapp, ZDMQ xx. [1866] 
101 fif. ; cf. also B. Brisson, de regio Persarum 
principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 811, 465 ff., 797 f. ; B. W. Le&t, Alt-arischAS 
Jus civile, Jena, 1892-96, i, 62).* 

By far the best source for the details of Iranian 
hospitality is the Sdh-ndmah of Firdausi (tr. Mohl, 
Pans, 1876-78), The great majority of the in- 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
circles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
but there are also accounts which show that the 
hospitality of the humbler classes differed in degree 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior to 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257), 
whereas, if the two were of equal rank, the host 
nwpeotivelv io Yasna liii. 9 and xii. 8) ; but both words mean 
slmplx * going as one wishes,' * freedom of motion.* 

statement of Kohler (ZVRW v. (1884] 8S8, note 2), 
that the MassageUs, who were an Iranian people (J. Marquart, 
SrOnie^, Berun, 1901, p. 160), showed hospitality by lending 
their wlvee to their guesm, is based on an erroneous interpreta- 
tion of Herod, i. 816 (of. Strabo, p. 618). who seys merely that 
tbeee Iranlane practised oammnnal marriage. 


went to meet his guest (ii. 12, 68). It was a dis- 
pace for tlie guest of honour to be seated at the 
left of his host (iv. 492). The host drank first if 
he was older and wiser than his guest, but the 
latter had precedence if he was of higher rank (v. 
^8). Intoxication at banquets, to which reference 
hM already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdaurf {e,g. ii. 60, iii. 249, iv. 605). 

The modo of procedure in royal hospitality may 
be illustrated by Firdausi’s description of Rustam's 
return to the court of Kai Xusrau (iii. 211-214 ; of, 
also i. 234-237, 257-267, ii. 59-64, 282 f., 423-428. 
III. 22^231, 323-326, iv, 474-480, vL 50-64; and, 
for a description of the hospitality shown ambas- 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v. 291 f.). 

. king learni that Rustam is approaching, he leaves 
the palace, while the people prepare feasts, adorned by wine, 
music, andsmgers. The monarch, with a great retinue, proceeds, 
{Mattering largess to the populace, until he reaches Rustam, 
who disinounts and salutM him. Xusrau embraces him and 
cames him to remount, and they return, conversing, to the 
There Rustam is seated beside the king, who converses 
with him and his companions. Next follows the banquet, with 
wine and music. For a month the festivities continue (in other 
CMes hunting and games add to the enjoyment), and at the end 
of that time Rustam announces his wish to depart. Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rich presents upon him, and accompanies him 
a two days' Journey, when Rustam again dismounts, and takes 
formal leave of the king, who returns to his polaoa. 

, Among the middle classes the usages were not 
dissimilar. Bahram Gar, in disguise, knocks at 
the door of a jeweller. He is at once admitted 
most hospitabl 3 |r,and is entertained at an impromptu 
feast, after which come wine and music, the cup- 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh- 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity is know'n 
only on the following day, promptly espouses (v. 

In the Persian stratum of Ths Thousand Nights and 0ns 
Ni(fht (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84) are a number of descriptions 
of hospitality as exercised at Baghd&d under the 'Abbieid 
dynasty (e.g. 1. 74-83, lx. 8 f., 47-48). These throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions in the Sah-ndmah, and, though 
both works were composed in Mubainmadan surroundings, it la 
probable that they contain In their accounts a coiiaiderabla 
amount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
is illustrated by the adventure of Bahr&m (illr 
Avith Lanhak, tli,e poor water-carrier, and the rich 
Jew, Baraham (Sdn-ndmah, v. 450-459). 

It was the habit of Lanbak to devote half the day to his oalling, 
and then to seek a guest; and it was his principle to have 
nothing left over for the next day. Having discouraged ths 
people from purchasing from Lanbak, (he king rides in disguiss 
to his bouse, where he is warmly welcomed, and, after a gams 
of chess, is entertained at table, the meai being followed by 
wine. Bahrfcm passes the night m Lanbak's guest, and u 
iH'Sought to remain another day. Since Lani)ak is still unable 
to sell water, he parts with some belongings and purchases food, 
which he himself prepares for his guest. The third day he urges 
Babrftm to remain, and pawns his water-bags for the meal which 
the two prepare ; and it is with reluctance that he permits his 
unknown guest to depart on the fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer. Bahr&m next tries the bospi- 
taiity of the rich Jew, only to be received with niggardliness and 
Indignity ; and he therefore bestows on lAnbak the wealth of 
Baraham (tor other instances, see v. 857-860, 488-408 [where the 
hospitality of the wife is oontrasted with the inbospitality of ths 
hasumd], vU. 140 f.). 

On the other band, the vice of inhospitableneai 
also existed, not only among the poor (v. 489 f.), 
but also among the miserly rich (v. 519-23). 

In Dailain (corresponding roughly to the modem 
Gilan), it was customary for all the household to 
withdraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could thus assuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at the conclusion of the meal {QdbUs-ndmah 
filth cent.], xii., tr. Qiieny, Paris, 1886, p. 126 f.). 
To this al-MakdisI adds that it was not the usage 
in Dailam to sell bread, but that any stranger 
might enter a house and get what food he needed ; 
while Ibn Fadlfin records similar customs in Xvftr- 
izm, and in Arabic anthologies the Persian word 
for * guest’ is rendered as * master of the whole 
house’ (Inostrancev, Sasanidshiye Ystyudy, St. 
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Petersburg, 1909, p. 132 f., and the references there 
giren). 

Modem Iran is so thoroughly Mutiammadanized 
that it is diiiicnlt to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic elements. Nevertheless, the following 
aoMunt of hospitality as shown by a relatively 
primitiTe Iranian people — the Kurds — may be cited 
Trom Soane’s To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan «n 
Di^ise (Boston, 1913, p. 40 ff.): 

*Tbey told me thst the beet room in the place was at my 

M l. . . . They poseeseed little enough of toe world’s goods, 
ir beet fowl was laorifloed to the oooaeion, eggs in num' 
here suthdent for ten men were produced. Every one of them 
except the headman, who eat by as host, busied himself about 
something. . . . Surplus eggs they hard>boiled and put up for 
my Journey next day.' Somewhat diaoonoerted by the evident 
intention of a young tradesman and his wife to pass the night 


9 passed for a Kurd * and a guest, 

presumption in occupying toe room, which was my exclusive 
property.* Early in trie morning he was awakened by his host's 
wife, who 'herself carried out the small lugrgage to the carrii^, 
and then two or three villagers turned out and loaded up toe 
heavy things. I^ast of all, the headman appeared, and, as we 
drove away, the sound of bis hearty, rough farewells rang in my 


LiTnuTURB.->Thhi has been cited In toe oourse of the article. 
There seems to be no spedal treatise on the subject. 

Louis H. Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Japanese and Korean).— I. 

I. Primitive and mythological period. — 
The Japanese are a very hospitable people. This 
spirit is already apparent in their rnythol<^, 
which reflects the customs of primitive times. One 
of the earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the great 
hospitality offered by Uke-mochi-no- kami, the 
goddess of Food, to Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, the 
Moon-god (see art. Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Japanese], vol. iv, p, 165*). 

It may be noticed in this story that the rice, flsh, and game 
which the goddess ‘prepared and set out on one hundred tables 
f<w his entertainment* had all come out of her own mouth. 
Ihis may be a reniinisoence of the early times when it was the 
custom among certain tribes which can claim some connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew the food of guests in order to 
•often it (cf. the Polynesian custom (A. Ra^lle, HeiigimiM des 
peupUs n</n-c>tn7t>^«, Paris, 1883, ii. l()6J>-« hypothesis strongly 
supported by the existence, even in the 8th cent., of a body of 
ifti-samt, or ‘ ebewers of boiled rice,’ mentioned in the Hihongi 
(i. 104, Aston's tr., I^ndon, 1800) auiong the various groups of 
women who looked after the little princes of the Imperial house. 

The same spirit of unlimited hospitality appears 
in many passages of the most ancient sources. 
When Oho-yarna-tsu-mi-no-karai, god of the Great 
Mountain, was visited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
the grandson of the gods, he offered him ‘ mer- 
chandise carried on tables holding an hundred’ 
{Kcjiki, tr. Chamberlain, new ed., Tokyo, 1906, p. 
141); and, when the god of the Ocean, Oho-wata-tsu- 
mi-no-kami, saw Ho-wori-no-mikoto (His Augiist- 
nesB Fire-Subside) at his door, he immediately 
'ltd him into tho interior (of bis submarine pa£sce|, anct spread- 
ing eight layers of rugs of tea-asses' irnicki, perhaps the sea- 


arranged 

august banquet,* eto. (ib. 148). 

In these two texts, the reception is preliminary 
to a marriage, and it has been tliougnt that the 
presents thus offered were a sort of dowry riven 
oy the father ; but we see from a variant of the 
first account, which says that the god of the Great 
Mountain * sent his two daughters with one hundred 
tables of food and drink to offer them respectfully ’ 
{Kihongi, i. 84), that it was, in the first instance, a 
question of presents of welcome and the classic 
meal of hospitality. 

Another legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows us Susa-no-wo, the 8torm-god, after he has 
been expelled from lieaven because of his crimes, 
against the Sun -goddess, wandering about the 
earth under a huge hat and a cloak of men grass 
in search of a shelter for the night (m. Kinongi, 
t 60). In his distress he asks a riw miser, Kyotan 
Bhorai, for hospitality, which he refuses ; bat the 


miser’s elder brother, Somin Sborai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and meo him some cooked millet to eat. The god 
goes away. Some years afterwards he reappears. 
*Are your children at home?* he asks Somin, 
‘There are here,’ he answered, ‘myself, my 
daughter, and my wife.’ The god replied : ‘ En- 
circle ^our loins with a belt of rushes.’ And that 
very night the god exterminated all mankind ex- 
cept Somin Shorai and his family. Then he said 
to Somin : ‘ I am the god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
fectious disease should break out, let your descend- 
ants tell their name and girdle their loins, and 
they will be spared.’ Hence, it is said, the New 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw {shime) 
over the doors of houses in order to prevent disease 
from crossing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient work, the Bingo FudoH, 

‘ Topography of the province of Bingo ’ (see Florenz, 
Nihongif ZeitcUter aer Goiter^ Tokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exists to this day in the locality (see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan^ ed. 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to what an extent hospitality was considered 
a sacred duty. 

2 . Historical period. — Passing now from the 
primitive period and its legends to the historical 

S eriod, we find the same hospitable customs in the 
ealings of the Japanese with strangers to their 
archipelago. No doubt, foUow’ing a universal 
habit (Frazer, GB^ i. 150), they took certain steps 
to secure themselves from the demons, i.c. epi- 
demics, which the strangers might bring with 
them ; thus, two days before the arrival of foreign 
envoys in their capital, the Japanese performed a 
ceremony in honour of the Sahe-no-kami, ‘pre- 
ventive deities’ of a phallic description, to ward 
ofi‘ evU influences {Engishiki [10th cent.], norito 
13). Nevertheless, the Japanese attitude towards 
strangers was by no means hostile ; it was with a 
kindly curiosity that they saw strangers come 
among them, and they offered them a home. All 
ancient Japanese history is full of stories of how 
the court gladly welcomed the Koreans, who 
brought interesting innovations with them — to 
enumerate the instances would be to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization in Japan, 
from the introduction of writing {Kojiki, 313) down 
to the introduction of Buddldsm itself {Nihongi, 
ii. 66 f.). Even the national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foreim gods, and even before the 
introduction of Buddhism more than one Korean 
deity had been admitted to the Japanese pantheon 
(see Kojikif 324 ; Nihongi^ i. 169). 

The same welcome was accorded the Europeans 
when they in their turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese who landed 
in Japan, first at Jinguji-uri in 1541, then at Tane- 

f ashima in 1542, were received with kindness (see 
[. Nagaoka, Histoire des relations du Japon avee 
VEurope aux xvi^ et xoii* slides^ Paris, 1005, pp. 
33, 36, etc.). St. Francis Xavier, who landed at 
Kagoshima in 1649, was very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the bearer of a foreign religion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith in his territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out letters-patent in virtue 
of which aU his subjects were at liberty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
this local prince was not entirely disinterested: 
he was anxious to enter into relations with the 
Portuguese and to win over their vessels with a 
view to commerce, as was clearly shown by the 
fact that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot he 
denied, however, that the princes first welcome 
was a really generons one-^espeoially if we re* 
member all the diffienltieiii he might have had to 
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face with regard to the hon*e». The prince of Hirado 
afterwards received St. Francis Xavier ‘ with much 
attection and a good grace,’ to use the saint’s own 
words (Letter of 1561). Then at Yamaguchi, the 
prince made the saint come to him, questioned 
him graciously before his whole court, asked him 
where he came from and what he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine lor a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free- 
dom ; a little later he presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published it abroad through- 
out the town that he had authorized him to propa- 

g ate his faith. Even in Kyoto, the capital, tnough ‘ 
t. Francis and his companions could not get an 
audience of the Emperor, the shogun, or even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested. Finally, the prince of Hungo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis had occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as : 

* 1 beseech you to come immediately, before the min rises, and 
knock at the door of my palace where I shall await you with 
impatience. . . . Give me news of your health so that 1 may 
sleep well throughout the night, until the cooks awake me 
announcing your arrival * (D. Bouhours, Pte de S. Francois- 
Xavist, Paris, 1682, ii. 64). 

In short, during the two and a half years which 
the first apostle of Christianity passed in Japan, 
he was treated with a tolerance and good-will 
which would have astounded Europe ; and this 
explains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
* that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity* (Bouhours, ii. 58). 

The persecutions which Christian missionaries 
bad to sutler later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of the Japanese. In 1565 
the Jesuit Fathers Froez and Vilela were received 
with honour by the shogun Yoshiteru himself. In 
1668, when Father Organtin arrived at Nageisaki, 
the powerful Nobunaga put a Buddhist temple at 
his disposal to stay in, and offered him banquets 
for three days. VYliy did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving this protection to the new 
religion? And why did ilideyoshi, his successor 
as (Bctator of Japan, after first taking the Chris- 
tians under his protection at Osaka, finish by 
harshly j^roscribing Christianitv ? Because the 
missionaries made the mistake of involving them- 
selves in the local pt)litics of the feudal princes, 
causing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government. 
But, in the same edict of 1587 which ordered all 
the missionaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Ilideyoshi decreed that the * blatik shi]>s’ 
(t,6, the Portuguese) which came for purely com- 
mercial purposes might continue their traffic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, he recom- 
mended his subjects to continue to receive them 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihon Sh6gy6-shi, His- 
tory of the Commerce of Japan, pp. 324 - 326). 
Finally, Hideyoshi’s successor, the great shogun 
lyeyasu, who had also begun by showing himself 
favourable bo the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw his 
good-will and to decree, in a proclamation of 1614, 
that * these must be instantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
which to plant their feet' (see J. H. Gubbins, 

‘ Review of the Introduction of Christianity into 
China and Japan,' in TASJ y\, pt. i. [1888] p. 48). 
These measures culminated finally when lyeniitsu, 
the third Tokugawa shdgun, by his notorious 
edicts of 1633 and 1636, laid Christianity under 
the ban. 

Thus, if the religious politics of the Japanese 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
hospitality, it was only so from the time when the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, forgetting discretion 


in their zeal, abused this hospitality. The Japanese 
were willing to bo converted ; they would not be 
conquered. The necessity of defending themselves 
against this religious invasiou had the additional 
efiect of calling forth, in the above-mentioned edicts 
of lyemitsu, a limitation of the commercial relations 
which seemed indispensable for the general tran- 
quillity of the country and the smidity of its 
political system. But this limitation, inspired by 
legitimate considerations of public siJety, did not 
prevent the Japanese from offering hospitable treat- 
ment to the foreigners who came for the single 

S irpose of peaceable commerce ; this explains why 
oiland had almost the monopoly of foreign com- 
merce at Nagasaki till the Revolution of 1868. 

3* Modern period. — In the modem period the 
same spirit may be observed. The Japanese 
Government employed every means of protection 
against dangers from America and Europe ; it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required passports for 
journeying to the interior, in order both to keep 
a watch over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a more com- 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been imposed upon 
them since 1854. When this diplomatic end was 
attained, i.e. at the end of the year 1899, Japan 
was opened up anew to foreigners under ordinary 
conditions. As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Christianity, they had long fallen into desuetude, 
the Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided they do not cloak 
political schemes. The history of Japan, then, ex- 
hibits a remarkable spirit of hospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the opposite impression 
made by a superficial observation of the anti- 
Christian persecutions ; a knowledge of the causes 
of these persecutions reduces their significance to 
vanishing point, and shows the Japanese character 
in its true light. 

To-day a foreigner travelling in the interior of 
the country may still find the ancient hospitality, 
which was never eclipsed except by the fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it. The present 
writer can bring his personal experience to witness. 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, he 
found himself lost in the open country. After 
walking for a long time in the dark and in drench- 
ing rain in search of a village where he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant’s hut 
and knocked at the door. Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house : there would bo 
furious barking from the watch-dog, hostile sus- 
picion of the unknown w’underer on tlie part of the 
master of the house, and, to put things at their 
best, a poor shelter ollered at last, with no good 
grace, in some outhouse. The Jaj)ane8e cottage, 
on the other hand, was opened immediately ; the 
father and his family all got up to receive the 
stranger on their knees; they were very pressing 
in their offers of a bath and a friendly meal. After 
this came the classic questions in Homeric style : 
• Honourable stranger, whence comest thou ? 
Wliither goest thou ? What is thy country?’ and 
so on. Pinally, when the guest was ready to de- 
part, the fatlier sent tw'o of his sons several miles 
distant to bring a jinrikisha and runners to carry 
him to Kyoto. It is hardly necessary to add that 
tliese poor peasants would not take any remunera- 
tion, and the only way in which their guest was 
able to repay them at all was by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family. 

II. koRKA.^VioT^Sk, on the other hand, is quite 
different. This country, so inaccessible to the 
foreigner, has been well named * the hermit nation.* 
The accounts of missionaries, from the Relatum dt 
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l*Ucthli$»sment du christianisme dans U royaume 
de CorSe, ed. bv de Gouvea, bishop of Peking, in 
1797 (in JSouvelles lettres idiJianteSf v, [1820]), to 
the Annales de la propagation de lafoi (from vol. 
n. [1833] to the present day), apeak of nothing 
but peraecutiona which, like those of 1839 and 1866, 
were aocompiwied by terrible massacres ; and show 
US also how different their reception was from tlicir 
first welcome in Japan, the missionaries having 
had all sorts of difficulties in getting into Korea 
and bein^ forced to live a aecluded life in order to 
escape bmng put to death. It is only in virtue of 
comparatively recent treaties that the diplomatic 
relations dravm up with the Koreans have led to 
the opening up of tneir country (1887). A Japanese 
traveller, who risked his life in Korea in 1875, 
mves a picturesque account of his journey. Though 
dressed in Korean mourning-costume, the broad 
hat of which covered his face, he had to take the 
greatest precautions in order to escape recognition 
as a stranger when going about the interior. In 
order to escape notice he had bravely to eat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort of stable litter in peasants* huts of the most 
filthy description, while the idea of having a 
bath was simply out of the question (see W. J. 
Kenny, * Account of a Secret Trip in the Interior 
of Korea,* in TASJ xi. [1883] pt. ii.). It is only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cent., with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan in the 16th, in order to measure the 
gulf which, from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates these two civilizations. 

LiraaATtJES.~Thit Is ffiven throughout the articlo. 

Michel Revon. 

HOSPITALITY (Semitic).— Hospitality among 
the Semites and Eastern j^eoples in general rests 
upon religious sanctions (see EBEv» 725). * To be 
inhospitable was not only to be despicable, it was 
also to be irreligious. Hospitality was a sacred 
duty’ (Day, Social Life of the Hebrews, p. 170). 

1. In Babylonia and Egypt,---!, Religious 
aspects.— Hospitality was practised by the gods 
themselves. According to the myth of Adapa, lood 
and water of life, garments, ana oil were brought 
to the hero when he arrived before Ann. Acting on 
the advice of his father £a, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa refused these, but accepted the garments 
and oil (R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the 
OT, New York, 1912, pp. 68, 74, 76). It was in- 
culcated by that part of the ritual which was 
concerned with the oflering of gifts to the gods, and 
by the cult of the dead, which at the outset re- 
quired that hospitality should be rendered to the 
corpse in the form of decent burial, and was con- 
tinued in the supply of food and drink to the 
deceased. Accor^g to the Book of the Bead, 
the heart which is righteous and sinless addresses 
the gods of the under world thus : 

* 1 MTe given bread to the hunsry man, and water to the 
thirsty man, and appMrel to the nakiM man, and a boat to the 
fahipwreoked) mariner. 1 have made holy offerings to the gods, 
and sepulchral meals to the A. W. Budge, Book of ths 

Dead, Ix>ndon, 1901, it 872 
A Bab. didactic poem enjoins : 

‘Give food to eat, give wine to drink. . . . With him who thus 
acts his god Is pleased, he is pleasing to Bhamash, he will re- 
quite him with good ' (Rogers, p. 176 l.)L 

a. Social aspects.— Hospitality was practised by 
the community, among those who dwelt together 
within the walls of the same city. The Egyptians 
were a pleasure-loving people, and scenes of feast- 
ing and banqueting fimire in their pictorial remains. 
The Babylonians ana Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies. As early as the dc^s 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 ac.) we reaa of laws for 
regulating wine-shops (Code, §§ 108-111), with 
evidence that oonviviolity might be carried to 
eseess (§ 109). The peniJty of exile from the city 


(I 164) implies that the fugitive was placed out- 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (cf. Gn 4^^). The curses attached to the 
kudurru, or boundary-stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability in one who has been guilty of 
violating such landmarks, even while he continues 
to live within the city : 

* Like e dog (may he) pass the night In the etreete of hie oity * ; 
'seeing angry faces and holding out his hand, without beliw 
fed, may he wander througli the streets of his dty' (W. J, 
Ilinke, A New Boundary Stone of Netmchadreezar Pbik^ 
delphia, 1907, p. 00). 

3. International aspects.— We are indebted to 
the Tell el-Amama Letters for a life-like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millenninm B.C., with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite. 

(a) Kings did not themselves travel into the 
countries with which they held intercourse, but 
sent their ambassadors, and gave hostages, the 
liospitable reception and treatment of whom was 
cssentifJ to the maintenance of friendly relations. 
There is clear evidence that considerable strain 
was put upon the patience of one of tlie jiarties by 
detention of messengers, lack of information re- 
garding those given in marriage, and especially 
shortcoming in the matter of presents. Bnrra- 
buriash, king of Babylon, apolomzes to the king 
of Egypt for not having received his envoy at his 
own table, and given him food to eat and wine to 
drink, on the ground that his health was not good 
at the time. He further reproaches his brotner, 
the king of Egypt, because he had not comforted 
him in sickness, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition (I'ell el-Amama Letters, Berlin, 7; 
cf. 2 K 20^'^). A striking accompaniment of na- 
tional intercourse is the trayisit of images of the 

f ods, that of the goddess Ishtar travelling into 
)gypt (ib,, London, 10), while some time later 
(13th cent.) that of the Egyptian god Khonsu 
travelled to the land of the Hittites to effect the 
cure of the king’s daughter. It goes witliout say- 
ing that the images were to be honoured, and that 
those who attended them were to be hospitably 
treated. The image of the great Amen himself 
journeyed with Unamon to Phoenicia (c. 1100 B.C.), 
out in the decay of Egypt’s power failed to win 
respect as aforetime and a favourable reception 
for the envoy. Probably the first State vim on 
the part of a king is that chronicled of Khattusil 
n., king of the Hittites, who journeyed to Egypt 
(c. 1266 B.a) to attend the marriage of his dau^ter 
to Rameses ll. (H. R. Hall, The Ancient History 
of the Near East, London, 1913, p. 371 f.). 

(6) petty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre- 
sent their discharge of the obligations placed upon 
them by the king of E^pt as hospitality. Akiszi 
of Katna gave to the Ring’s soldiers food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oil (Tell el-Amama Letters, 
London, 36). Aziru, the rebel son of Abd-Ashirta, 
professes to have treated ani, the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending him horses and asses for 
his journey, while his brethren supplied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink (ib,, London, 
35). The faithful Kib-Addl of Byblos re^rts that 
upon returning from Berytus to his own house he 
found it barred against him {ib,, London, 16). 

(e) To traders a measure of hos[)itality was ex- 
tended. After the conquests of Thotlimes ill. 
there were ^ood roads made throughout Syria, 
* furnished with post-houses where food and lodg- 
ing oould be procured * (A. H. Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine, London, 1912, p. 180). Traders availed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely. 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slain 
(Tell el-Afnama Letters, Berlin, 7 and 8). 

(d) Akiya, a king’s messenger, on the way to 
E^pt, beSuTB a passport (ib,, London, 58; ef. Neh 
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fP). A postscript to one of the cuneiform letters 
found at Taanach (dated 14tli cent, li.c.) reads 
ma&-ruma&rn, ‘Highway, Highway’ (Le, for the 
messenger) (Hogers, 283 ; cf. L. B. l*alon, Syria 
and Palest mn, LoTidun, 1902, p. 66 f.). 

4. Hospitality towards tribes and peoples.— In 
the prologue to Hainuiurabi’s Code of Laws the 
king claims to have sheltered the people of Malgi 
in misfortune (col. iv. ll~13). Such royal hos^. 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Senna(dierih 
exalts Padi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
wdio had committed wickedness, hut at the name 
time exacts tribute from him (Taylor Cylinder, iii, 
4-11). The Cylinder of Cyrus represents this king 
as a benefactor to Babylon and its people (1. 25 f.). 

5. Hospitality to nomads.— The desert tribes, 
who in later times atlbrd the most evident in- 
stances of the virtue of hospitality, at this epoch 
appear rather as marauders, a scourge to settled 
communities and to traders (especially in the Tell 
el-Atiiarna Letters). Yet the Egyptian govern- 
ment was at times tolerant tt) them, as appears in 
the permission given to the Meniiu^ or nomads, to 
settle in a prescribed district (reign of Iloremhel*, 
XVIlIUi dyn.), and to the Shasu^ or Bedawin, to 
pass within the eastern borders of the land of the 
Pharaoh, Meiieptali ii., * t<» feed themselves and to 
feed timir herds* (Sayce, The Higher Criticism and 
the Monuments^ Loiiuon, 1894, p. 240 f.). 

6. Hospitality to exiles and emigrants. — The 
extent to which hospitality was shown to fugitives 
and emigrants may be judged from the letter 
addressed hy Anienhotep iv, to Aziru {Tell c/* 
Amarna Letters^ London, 72), in which whole fami- 
lies are mentioned, and also from tlie terms of the 
Hitti to- Egyptian Treaty (Hall, 350, ,365 f.), 

7. Hospitality to individuals. — Three outstand- 
ing instances of hospitality (with elements of in- 
hospit^ility) accorded to travellers, real or fancied, 
are furnished hy Egyptian tales. 

(1) 'Fhe most instructive instance is that of the 
n(d)le Sanehat or Sinuhe (XII th dyn.; c. 20U0 n.c.). 
A fugitive from Egypt, he was i>reserved from 
death by the hospitality of a Bedawi, who gave 
to him water and ooiled milk. For a time he so- 
journed with the nomads. Thereafter he w^as 
received by a prince of the Upper Tenn (perhaps 
Syria), Aminuanshi by name, who made him tutor 
to his children, and gave him his eldest daughter 
in marriage. He appointed him to rule over part 
of his territory, and made him commander of the 
army. He had daily rations of bread, wine, boiled 
meat, and roast goose, as well as the privilege of 
hunting game. This kindness reacted on his own 
practice : 

‘ The nieseeiiiirer who osme from the court or went thither 
staged with me, I Mve hospitality to every one, and I gave 
water to the thlraty^ ; * I set on bis Joimiey the traveller who 
had been hindered from passing by ‘(A. £rman. Life in A neient 
iSgvpt, tr. Tirard, l^ondou, 1894. p. 870 ff. ; Sayce, Patriarchal 
PaU*tine\ 178). 

Towards the end of his life he was permitted to 
return to Egypt, and was graciously received at 
court. 

* The ooarse garments of the Beduln were exchanged for fine 
linen ; his body was bathed with water and soentea essences ; 
he lay once more on a couch and enjoyed the luxurious cookery 
of the Egyptians. A house and pyramid were built (or lum ; 
a mrden was laid out for him with a lake and a kiosk, and a 
golden statue with a robe of eleotrum was set up io it ' (Sayce, 
l79; cf. Hall, 167 f.). 

(2) The Travels of a Mohar is a narrative relat- 
ing to Syria and Palestine in the reign of Rame«es 
II. (XlXth dyn. ; 13th cent. B.C.). Our interest is 
in the evidence of iuhosnitality (the hospitality 
being doubtful) disclosed oy this supposed satire. 
At every stage Nature shows herself inhospitable ; 
and terror, from wild beasts and from man, always 
seems to oppress the traveller. His clothing is 
stolen by thieves in the night, and his grtmm 
deserts him and joins the robbers. Some time 
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later, when he comes to Joppa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing. Here his 
bow and sword are stolen, his quiver and armour 
destroyed. 

‘Prayer does not avail thee; even w-hen thy mouth eaya, 
** Give food In addition to water, that 1 may reach my goaf in 
iafety,” they are deaf and will not hear. They nay not ea to 
thy words’ (for a Iraoslation of the whole, see Sayce, ISUfl. : 
cf.£rman, 8B0ff.X 

(3) The adventures of Unamon belong to the 
close of the 12th cent. B.C., and relate to Y^alestiiie 
and PhcBuicia. At Dor, near Mt. Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purciiase timber, and w'as received by 
I’rince Badiel, who sent him bread, wine, and lieei. 
During the night he was robbed by a sailor, who 
deserted, of the money needed to effect the pur- 
chase of the timber. When he arrived at his 
destination, Gehal (or Byhlos), he could accomplish 
nothing, and was ordered to tlepart by Zakarbaal, 
pmice of Byblos. After serious delay, however, 
diplomacy gained the day, and the timber was cut 
and loaded. Then hostile ships lying outside the 
harbour hindered Unamon from sailing. The hero 
sat do^ upon the beach, and bewailed his fate 
even with tears. By way of consolation, the prince 
sent him two measures of wine, a ram, and an 
Egyptian singing-girl, saying, ‘ Sing to him that 
he may not grieve.’ Uis troubles w'ere not yet 
ended, for in Alashiya the natives would liave 
killed him, but the queen Hatibi intervened. The 
conclusion is not known (Baton, 16.S il’. ; A. E. P. 
Weigall, TrMsury of Ancient Egypt, London, 1011, 
p. 11211.). This tale is instructive, as showing 
that hospitality to strangers was largely dependent 
on tlie res])ect enlcrtainod for the authority of the 
land from wliich they liailed. 

On a review of tlie whole literature, we rc(?eive 
the impression that hospitality had liot, as a rule, 
risen to the level of the virtuous ; it M'as enforced 
rather tlian volufiiary. 

8. Bella viour of guest,— Noteworthy among the 
jireccpts of Ptaiibetop (Vth dyn.) is the rule for 
guc.sts : 

’ If thou art amonjr a company of men and women In tha 
abode of a man who i» greater than take whatsoever he 

IfiveUi thee, iiiakmjt obeisance gratefully. Speak not oftener 
Ilian he requireth, for one knoweth not w’hat may (ijsplease 
him ; 8()eak when he speaketh to thee, R»id thy words shall be 
pleasing unto him ’ (Budge, Uistory^oJ Jigupt, London, 1002, U. 
149; cf. Pr 23nr*, Sir Spaff., l Oo 10^). 

II. Hi BL I CAL (02’).— So far ae the externals of 
ho.spitality are concerned, the Biblical data fit in 
well with the record from other sources. It will 
be convenient to observe the distinction between 
nokhri and o^r, the former the stranger who is 
merely passing by, the latter the stranger who 
acquires a settlement, with certain civil and re- 
ligious rights, in the land of adoption. It is with 
the nokhri rather than the gir that we are hero 
concerned. While all the categories named above 
might be repeated for the OT, the clearest examples 
of hospitality are afforded by private and individual 
instances. The hospitality of the tent and of the 
city are found in proximity to each other (Gn 18'"* 
19^**). With the help of allied passages (Jg 19, 1 S 
28***-, 2 S 12*, 1 K 17*®- etc.) the various stages may 
be clearly realized. They include : reception (meet- 
ing and obeisance), offering of water for washing 
feet, invitation to rest and to tarry all night, provi- 
sion of fo^ and drink, and in certain circumstances 
a feast (an animal, c.y. a calf or a kid, being killed 
and dressed ; bread, butter, milk, and wine 
being set before the guests), feeding and housing 
of animals (asses and camels). Guests were kept 
inviolate, even at the sacrifice of the honour of 
daughters (Gn 19«, Jg No remuneration 

was taken, although, when a visit was of set pur- 
pose, presents were brought (Gn 24* 43“, Job 42“). 
Abraham even went with his guests to bring them 
on the way (Gn 18**), 
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While hcwintBlity was accorded as a rule, there 
were departures from it (Jg 19^^). Evidently the 
open space about the city gate was the only * inn ’ 
available in the event of no private house being 
offered. It was against the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stran^r in such case (Job 31*^), although 
there was pr<mably little hardship entailed in 
having to pass the night in the open. Travellers 
took tneir own provisions and provender (Jg 19^®), 
which were husbanded in the event of a host being 
found (v.*^). On the road to Egypt were halting- 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 42” Ex 4-**), 
where shelter, and perhaps water, but no food, 
were to be found (cf. Jer 9®). The instances in No 
20'® and Dt 2”** show that even water was paid for. 
This, however, is an extreme case. 

Even among those who are blood-relations the 
ordinary procedure in respect of hospitality is ob- 
served, as,e.^., when Abranam’s servant journeyed 
to the home of Rebekali (Gn 24i^^’)> The meeting 
is like that of strangers, the narrative working 
up to the disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, produces a great change (vv.»*"*® ; cf. Gn 
29*®“*^). Even in such circumstances hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
24»). 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the prophet Elisha by the great woman 
of Shunem (2 K 4®®^*). As often as he passed by he 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chamber reserved for his use. This 
instance is further instructive for the lead taken 
by the hostess, which recalls the more public part 
played by women in early times as contrasted with 
later (Gn 18® 24^ 29**, Ex 2®®, Job 1^). The act of 
Jael (J^ 4”®^') Is to be nut by itself as a gross breach 
of hospitality, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
justified upon national grounds by the writer of the 
bong of Deborah and Barak (Jg In the eyes 

of the later Semites such a deed would have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
b^n taken even of an enemy, once the food-bond 
had been established (W. Robertson Smith, Kin- 
thip and Marriage^ London, 1903, p. 176 f., Bel, 
iS^^m.®, do. 1894, p. 269 ff.). This instance may be 
set over against Rahab’s kindness to the spies 
(Jos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
could lay no claim to hospitality (cf. Gn 42®®*). 

We are reminded of the tale of Sanehat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2®®®*), who, coming ns a 
stranger, tarried with the priest of Midian as one 
of the family. Like Lot in Sodom, he represents 
the gSr at an undeveloped sta^e. 

In the OT the instances of landness to individual 
strangers completely overshadow the national and 
kingly aspects of hospitality. But. examples of 
each are found. The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the Egyptians, although national 
prejudice required that tney should eat bread by 
themselves (Gn 43®*) and dwell by themselves (46*^). 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied the 
minimum of hospitality by the kings of Edom 
(Nu 20*t**) and of the Amorites (21*” ). David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 25), the king of Mbab (22*'*)f and 
Achish, king of Gath (27®*); and, as a fugitive 
before Absalom, from certain prominent men 
dwelling on the east side of Jordan (2 S 17®'®*). 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to the court of Hanun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (10®), which led to a dire re- 
venge (12”). The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Solomon (1 K 10*'“) is an example of sovereigns 
standing towards each other as guest and host. A 
king’s Bndness to a refugee prince is seen in the 
Pharaoh’s reception of Hadad (III.) of Edom (1 K 
11“'*®)^ very close parallel to the story of Sanehat. 
Hecekiah’s hospitable treatment of uie envoys of 


Merodach-Baladon is shorn of its glory by the 
prophetic censure following (2 K 20****®), 

Hospitality is but rarely marred by deceit in host 
(2 S 12®, 1 K 13“®-, Pr 23*®-) or guest (Jos 9®»), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41® ; contrast 2 S 9, 
19®®®*). By rule, its tendency was elevating (^ 
P*"®), but there was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9**®-), especially when luxury was in fashion 
(Am 6®*®), and feasting was carried to excess (Ft 
23®®* ®»®-, Dn 6. Estl). 

Some code of hospitality necessarily underlies 
the political alliances during the monarchy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness. 

See also the ‘ Arabian * article. 

hmKArvtLB.-~nDB ii. 427 ff., v. 876b; ool. 212b .. ; i. 
Beiueinger, Heb. Arebdol.^, Tiibirig'en, 1907, pp. 131-133; W. 
Nowack, heb. Arnhaol.^ Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 180 f. ; 
A. Bertholet, Dte Stellung der Israeliten und der Judm tu den 
Fremderit do. 1896 ; E. Day, Social Life of the llebrews, Lon- 
don, 1901 ; R. A. S. MacallBter, Sidelights from the Mound qf 
Gezer^ do. 1906, pp. 83-1 Oti. Moat recent works of travel in the 
Near East contain references to hospitality, illustrated by 
modern usage ; typical of such Is H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in 
Oriental Social Life, Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 73 - 142 . 

WILLIAM CkUICKSHANK. 

HOSPITALITY (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).— 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely diffused practice of hospitality both 
among the Teutons and among the Slavs. As regards 
the Germans, Ctesar (de Bell. Gall, vi. 23) writes ; 

*Hospitetn violate fas non putant; qui quaque de cause 
ad eos venerint ab iniuria probibent, sanctos habent, hisqua 
omnium domus patent victu^ue communicatur ' ; 
while Tacitus {Gemi. 21) says : 

*Convictibu8 et hospitiis non alia gens effusius Indulmt. 
Qneiucunque mortalium aroere tecto nefas habetur ; pro 7or» 
tuna quisque apparatis epulis exHpit. Cum defocere, quf 
modo nospes fuerat, munstrator hospitii et conies proximam 
domum non invitatl adeunU Neo interest: pan humanitata 
accipiuntur.* 

Of the Slavs, Mauricius {Strateg, xi. 6) speaks as 
follows : 

ctcrl 34 roif IvifevovftAvois ayrole 
avrevx ck rdirov tie r6Troy, o3 av Siatyrai, aif tiye 3i' 

ifiAbnay rov vrroSexofJieyov trvfifif} rby fiAafiijyai, troKtftoP 

Kiytl Kar’^ ai/rby o rovroy wapaOtiMtyoe, tripos i7Yov^ei«c TijK 
^yov iK8£Krj<ny. 

The Letts had even a special god of hospitality, 
called Ceroklis (* ille hospitalitatis deus cui ex om- 
nibus esculentis primas buccas, primos ex poculen- 
tis haustuB stulta libabat plebes ’ ; cf. H. Usener, 
Gbttemamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 106). 

Teutons and Slavs have another point of contact 
in the fact that they have a common term for 
‘ guest,’ the Goth, gaste, ^4vot [gastigdds, 0iX(S^«»os ; 
gasti-gddei, ipiXo^evla), corresponding exactly to the 
O. Slav, gostl, ‘guest,’ and ooth being etymologi- 
cally equivalent to the Latin hostie, ‘stranger,’ 
‘ enemy.’ The Lithu- Letts use a different term : 
Lith. wieszHi, ‘to be one’s guest,’ ii;ie.f 2 ;ne, ‘guest’ 
(fern.), Lett, irww, ‘guest,’ which are all connected 
with the Libh. wieez- (ci Gr. oTjcos, Lat. vietis). 
Should the question be asked how, as in the case 
of the Goth. gastSy O. Slav, goetiy a word meaning 
originally ‘stranger’ or ‘enemy’ (cf. Lat. 
should gradually acquire the sense of ‘guest,* the 
answer will be found in the practice of exchanging 
g\ft8y met with everywhere (see Aryan Religion, 
vol. iL p. 61*; and GIFTS, vol. vi. p. 197), and, 
in particular, on Teutonic and Slavic soil, in the 
closest connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, as the mutual ^fts had to be in some 
degree commensurate with each other, has been 
aptly called ‘trading by gift,’ or ‘interchange of 
presents.’ Tacitus, m the chapter already cited, 
expressly says : * Abeunti si quid poposcerit, con- 
cedere moris, et poscendi invioem ea^em facilitos’ | 




* No one is so hospitable or ready (o give 
That he despises presents ; 

Nor so little mindful of gain 
That he hates rstum-gifte.* 
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Here, too, wo have the reason why in Old Russian 
^osti is quite commonly used for * merchant* 
(iupSfjit), while gostiti means * to trade,* and 
gosHba^ ‘business.* 

While the stranger thus literally found an omn 
door because of the wares he carried, we are aide 
to derive from the facts of language a still more 
precise idea of the way in which the relation be- 
tween the visitor and his host attained its further 
development. In the Slavic languages the word 
gospoai (from ^gosti-^ oti-s) — corresponding exactly 
to the Lat. hospea (from *hosti'pets) — is now for the 
most part used for ‘ God,’ but originally meant, 
quite generally, * master * or * lord.” The second 
dement of this primitive compound is the Aryan 
*poti‘a (Skr. piUi-, Gr. rdo-tf, Goth, -faps), ‘ head of 
tne house.* The Slav, gospodl^ Lat. hoapes^ accord- 
ingly mean * master of the stranger * ; and thi.s im- 
plies that the guest, during his stay in the house 
of his entertainer, enjoyed equal privileges with 
the members of the family. In order to enable us 
to realize what such friendly treatment meant for 
a traveller in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi- 
tality, taken from a work entitleil^iw^ Iteise duro.h 
die Ilochlandergnue Oberalhamena {Zur Kundt der 
BcUkanhalhinsel, ed. C. Patsch, pt. i., Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), by K. Steinmetz : 


* Their hospitality, which is unrivalled, may be extolled as tha 
finest characteristic of the North Albanian people,— the South 
Albanians do not have It in the same decree,— and is of Itself 
sufficient to mitisrate considerably the harsn opinions rei^arding 
the Albanians often expressed by other travellers. It is not 
confined to their universal practice of entertaining the stranger, 
and of regarding a payment as an insult ; it goes much further 
than that. If I eat a morsel of bread in a house, drink a cup 
of coffee or even but a glass of wine, I at once become a friend 
i.€. Lat. aminut) of the house, and if on my further 
urney I am robbed or killed before I arrive at another house, 
e family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed, t'.s. shot the perpetrator. ... If, as happens but seldom, 
a house does not assume rest>on8ibility for a person killed within 
its precinct, it becomes liable to the olood-revenge of the mur* 
dared man's family. This explains why I, though almost always 
•eoompanied by only one man, was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger ; for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he would thereby 
be exposing himself to the most determined vengeance on the 
part of the household with which I had last sojourned.' 


It thus ap]>ear8 that the family of the host, and 
especially, of coarse, the host himself, accept re- 
sponsibility for the safety of the guest, and, further, 
that this responsibility IS not limited to the time 
during which the stranger sojourns with the family, 
but lasts while he is on his way to other quarters. 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above-quoted references to the hospitality of the | 
Slavs and Germans, as, when Mauricius, ; 

speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood-revenge ; 
when CsBsar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to be under obligation to 
protect the stranger, and look ut)on it as a crime 
to injure a guest ; and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give out 
lu the house of the host, the latter must act as the 
* guide and companion ’ of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses. 

In the Teutonic dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form ^gaati-fapa (Slav, gospedi, 
Lat. hospts) which we might have expected. In 
the oldest extant forms of the primitive Teutonic 
mech, its place had already been taken by the 
Goth, vifairauift O.H.G. wirt^ O. Sax. ward, O. Fris. 
hiUwerda, The earliest occurrence of this stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ko 16", gdleip irntfis Gama^ wairdua 
meina jah allaizda aikUsjdna {dffTdi^erai itfiat TdXot | 6 
^ot fAov Kol fiXqv rift iKxXfialas), The Goth, wairdus^ 
aeooi^lngly, has precisely the same meaning as the 
Lat. h^apea {from^ hoatipeta^ ‘lord of the stranger*) 
in its onginal sense, i,e. as applied to the host, not 
the guest* The words |4got pov xol 0Xqt r^t iKkXfifflat 


may be taken to imply, as expositors {e,g, Julicher, 
B. Weiss) think, that the Christian assembly met 
in the house of Gaius, or else that the latter had 
afforded willing hovspitality to numerous visitors 
from the Corinthian community. Tiiis original 
sense of toairdua will then quite readily ex]>lain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, e.g,^ 

‘ lord of the bouse * {pf^terfamiliaa)^ ‘ husband,* etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present writer 
would trace this Teutonic form to a primitive Teu- 
tonic abstract noun, viz. ^wer-tu^ which, as being 
cognate with O.E.G. icer^n, O. Fris. icsra, M.L.G. 
weren^ ‘to give security,* originally meant ‘secu- 
rity,* ‘guarantee.* From the abstract *werdu^ 
again, by the common philological process of per- 
sonification, was developed the sense in which it 
was applied to the person making himself resjion- 
sible lor another, the ‘sureW* or ‘guarantor* 
himself, precisely as, e,g,^ the Goth, hXiftua (Lat. 
clepere^ ‘to steal*) meant originally ‘theft,* and 
then came to mean ‘ thief.* That the legal idea of 
‘security* existed among the Teutons at a very 
early j^riod is shown by the fact that the Romance 
forms — Ital. gtiarento and Fr. garant, ‘guarantor,* 

* surety ’ (Itai. guarentire, Fr. garantir, ‘ to guar- 
antee*) — are derived from the O.H.G. participle 
foerinto (‘one Acti^ as socurity,* Med. Lat. warena, 
waranttts^ etc.). Tlius the Goth, wairdus^ in com- 
plete conformity with the historical references 
quoted above, denotes the man who became secu- 
rity for the safety of his guest. 

Mention should be marie, finally, of a Lithuanian 
term for ‘ j^est * which has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz. attyeeziaa, i.e. ^avetjaa^ which is 
cognate with the Greek friyj, ‘kinsman,* 

‘clansman.* This term expresses the idea that, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as gastSf goati (s Latin hostia), was granted the 
privilege of hospitality, he was looked upon as an 
mmate of the iiouse (cf. the Lithu-Lettish stem 
wiesz-, noted above). The head of the house, as 
we have seen, had to become security for the mem- 
bers of hiri household, as also for his guests, when- 
ever it was necessary to protect them or to take 
vengeance on their account. But he was held re- 
sponsible also when a member of his household 
or a guest committed an act of injustice. This 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo-Saxon code : 

* If any one shelters a guest (e merohant, or other person who 
hM come across the boundary) for three nights In his own 
dwelling, and also feeds him with his own food, and he [the 

g uest] does an injury to another person, let that head of the 
ouse bring the other to account at law, or in his stead dis- 
charge what Is legally due* (of. F. Llebsrmann, Di$ G*a$ti§ dsr 
AngelBOobten, i. 1, Halle, 1898, p. 11). 

From all this it is clear that the practice of hos- 
pitality — as a designation of which the Russ. 
chlebU-aoHf 'bread -salt,* derived from the cere- 
monial presentation of these articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to he referred to — was 
of immense sifmificance for the development of 
intercourse, ana, in particular, of commerce. It 
was likewise the starting^oint of the entire hos- 
telry system of Northern Europe, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more especially in 
the monasteries ; and, while this w^as done at first 
for hospitality’s sake, it came in time to be done 
for payment. All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘guest-house*: O.N. geata-hua^ O.H.G. 
gcut-hUst A.S. geath&a*, and there is also the O.N. 
>nni, A.S. inn, a word of obscure origin. In the 
Slavic tongues we find O. Slav, goapoda^ Czech 
hoapoda^ etc., ‘lodging,* which ore derived from 
^goati’potd (cf. goapodi above), and meant origin- 
Bily ' protection of and lordship over guests.* 

On the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art. Chastity (Teutonio and Balto- 
Slavic), vol. iii. p. 499^ 
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LiTKRATtJaK.~Tbi8 la ^ven in tfae artiola. Of. nlso O. 
Schrader, l/ingui8tiaeh>hittoriteh^ Fftnehungm ntr Ilatuielt- 
gt%ch. und Warenkunde^ i., Jena, 1886, oh. i., and RgaUexikon 
der indoMrman. AlUrtunukundet fitnuwburg, 1001, «.«. *Oast> 
freundectiafl.* O. SCilHADER. 

HOTTENTOTS.—i. Orig^inand migrations.— 

At the time of the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its colonization by Europeans, the 8. W. 
corner of the African continent was found to be in 
the occupation of two distinct peoples, known to 
U.S as the Bushmen and the Hottentots. Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race. They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the aborigines of the country, and who were 
usually treated by the Hottentots as the savage 
inhabitants of a colony are too often treated by 
the wliite colonists : they were to be exterminated, 
or at least reduced to servitude. For the Hotten- 
tots were an intrusive people. Their origin hu 
been the sab;|ect of considerable discussion. Their 
traditions ]3oint back to a time when they dwelt in 
‘a well -watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent, from wdiich they were driven by a 
more powerful people, of a blaclc colour, w'ho came 
down from the north or north-east* (Theal, 59). 
An examination of their language by philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
organized tongue, akin to the ancient Egj'ptian and 
other languages of the northern and north-eiiatem 
part of the continent. It was intlected and sex- 
denoting. Its roots were monosyllabic, each end- 
ing with a vowel ; and the meaning of the word 
frequently depended upon the tone. The Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive type. It 
was not .sex-denoting ; it was hardly inflected at 
all ; and it abounded in the uncouth sounds knowm 
to philologists as ‘clicks.’ Of these sounds, how- 
ever, four — and those the most easily pronounced 
— w'cre in use among the Hottentots ; or five, if we 
reckon a guttural peculiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins ; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
— that is, Haiuitic — lineage with women of Bush- 
man race. This mixture may have begun in the 
N.E. of the continent. The suggestion has been 
made that the x>rimitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band of Egyptian soldiers said by Herodotus 
(il. 30) to have deserted in the reign of Psam- 
metichuB, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of his enemies, on c.ondition that they 
conquered and settled it They would necessarily, 
it Is argued, have taken the women of the counti^, 
if they had none of their own. The hypothesis is, 
of course, no more than a guess, and a guess which 
gives rise to a number of diiticulties ; but to dismisB 
it leaves the main theorv untouched. The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason— possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats— 
left those seats and fled to the south. As they 
were a pastoral people with flocks of long-haired 
sheep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse-fly. Continually journeying, impelled by 
causes which we do not know, but among which 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Cape. A 
series of straggling tribes, they kept continnally in 
the zone of tlie pasture oetween the sea and 
the mountains or deserts of the far interior. 
Finally they settled, since they could go no farther, 
in a wide territo^ from Great Namaqualand to 
the shores of the Southern Sea, from 'Walflsh Bay 


to the mouth of the Umtamvuna River, the present 
boundary between Natal and Cape Colony. Their 
immigration seems to have taken nlace at a period 
not long before the discovery of the Cape, and to 
have l>een contemporaneous with the advance of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the continent. 
It wa.*) the latter advance that stayed the progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Hottentots of Cape Colony have, for the 
most part, been exterminated or driven northward 
by wars with the colonists and servile oppression ; 
or they have suffered from the mingling oi European 
blood, have learned to speak a European language, 
and adopted Cliristiauity. Beyond the Orange 
River the Korana (w'ho are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqiia have been somewhat 
more successful in preserving their ra(dal purity, 
such as it was, from white contiunination. But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 
pressure of European culture any more than of 
Euro}>ean arms. They are a dwindling folk ; and 
— more rapidly than themselves — their language, 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing. Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago by Blcek ; but their 
traditions and tneir institutions have nevor been 
the subject of any searching scientific inquiry on 
the spot. Hence the attempt to produce an intelli- 
ible outline of them is attended with some 
itliculty. 

2. Characteristics, organization, and culture. — 
The name ‘ HottenUits' is of doubtful origin; 
I»robably it was a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers. The Hottentots proudly trailed them- 
selves ‘Men of men.* They were, like 

the Bushmen, of a dirty-yellowish colour, fre- 
quently described as olive, with crinkled hair 
crowing in small tufts, and with pointed chins. 
The women were distinguished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
os ‘ steatopygy.’ But the Hottentots were not, 
like the Bnslinien, a diminutive race, though by no 
means tall as compared with Europeans. Their 
I wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
I and herds. Hence their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
I separated from one another by tlie spaces necessary 
for pasturage. The huts were of hemispherical 
shape; they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from place to place. Of amculture 
the Hottentots knew nothing, though they seem 
to have taken kindly to it under European masters 
(Theal, 173 ; Stow, ^0 ; Kolbcn, 88 ; Fritsch, 3S20). 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com- 
patible with only a very loose organization. There 
were a number of independent tribes, the chiefs 
of which were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of the various families. Between 
these tribes, and indeed between the smaller social 
units of which the tribes were oomposed, there was 
little cohesion ; frequent, if desultory, feuds were 
engaj^ed in. Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists. Our infonnation os to the internal re- 
lations of the kindred is very incomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modem writers on the 
people have understood them. Their reports, 
therefore, present oontradictoi^ features difficult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquiiy among 
the people themselves has now passM for ever ; 
and any opinion about the famUy organization oan 
I be express only with much hesitation. That the 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre- 
sdmption that the organization was by clans 
reckoning descent only m the male line. On the 
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other hand, in spite of polygamy, the women 
appear to have taicen a high position. The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man could not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cows. His nearest 
female relatives, we are tohl, punished a violation 
of this rule by a fine of oows and sheep 'to be 
added to the stock of the wife.* Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows. 
A man’s most sacred oath was by his eldest sister; 

* and if he should abu^e this name, the sister will 
walk into his flock and take his finest cows and 
sheep ; and no law could prevent her from doing 
so.* Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code oi etiquette. A 
woman mi;jht even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetic ciiaracter and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age. From these and other 
customs we infer that, if the organization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matrilineal organiza- 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, Tsuni- 
goam^ 18-21). 

When discovered, most of the Hottentots already 
possessed iron and copper weapons and tools. 
They had probably brought the knowledge of 
smelting from their original seats. Such weapons 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot- 
tentots w'ere not entirely emancipated from the 
Slone Age. They were a brave and independent 
peo[ilc, as filthy and irresponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily provoked to anger, 
but kindly and hospitable. 

3 . Witchcraft and witch-doctors. — Like all 
peoples in the lower culture, the Hottentots were 
believers in witclicraft. To this cause they attri- 
buted sudden ac(ndents or pain, and all serious 
sickness. Our authorities have left us no account 
of the process of bewitching. It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on sympathetic magic. 
For corpses were believed to be used for this pur- 
pose ; and other practices point to the. same order 
of ideas. Among them may be mentioned the 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of first 
sprinkling some of the water over the body and 
daubing the forehead with a little of the mud, 
muttering the while a charm and dancing (a cere- 
mony repeated on coming out of the water) ; and 
the requirement that a woman bad to watch the 
(ire carefully and keep it aUve, or else sprinkle 
the ground with \vater without rest or cessation, 
so long as her husband was absent hunting. Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witchcraft. What, if any, punishment 
was inflicted we do not know. Nor does our in- 
formation extend to the practice, so common among 
the Bantu, of ‘smelling out* a witch. Witch- 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institution. That their labours were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which corpses were prevented by tne relatives of 
the deceased from falling into their hands. Similar 
precautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
birth, with respect to the placenta and the kaross 
(or skin-mantle) on which delivery had taken place. 
The witch-doctors were exorcists employed to lay 
troublesome ghosts. They were called m to treat 
the sick. For this purpose a sheep was flayed 
alive. If it moved away from the spot after the 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover ; if not, he would die. 
In the latter case no further trouble was taken 
concerning him. Otherwise the caul was minutely 
examined by the witch-doctor and sprinkled with 
huchu, the powder of a species of spinea. He then, 
twisting it into a cord, hung it round the patient’s 
neck as aa amulet, there to remain until it rotted 


off. The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
children of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
of the patient. If the treatment failed, the witch- 
doctor resorted to simples, of which these practi- 
tioners are said to have had a good knowledge. 
They were also skilful surgeons, performing the 
operation of blood-letting, curing snake-bites, and 
Betting dislocations. It was they probably who 
shaved the heads of mourners ana of persons suf- 
fering from headache, and on solemn occasions slew 
the animals described as sacrifices. It was they 
who at a wedding performed the extraordinary but 
well-attested rite of micturating over the bride and 
bridegroom; but they are not definitely identified 
by Kolben, our principal witness, with the old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
rites, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slain single-handed a 
lion, an elephant, or some such formidable beast. 
They were the rain-makers ; and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetic 
magic. Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch-doctors or medi- 
cine-men of the south-eastern Bantu. 

4 . Future life and cult of the dead. — The Hotten- 
tots held that the individual, in some sense at any 
rate, survived death. As we have seen, they were 
at times haunted by spirits of the dead, who were 
deemed mischievons or malicious. Happily there 
was one way of preventing this. The spirit did 
not usually travel far from the place wnere the 
man had died. It seems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt at or in the grave. Consequently, when 
a death occurred, the kraal was removed to a 
distance ; care being taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together with the apparel and implements 
of the deceased ; otlierwise removal would have 
been of no avail, for the ghost would follow them. 
We are not told that there was any organized 
ancestor- worship ; nor does it appear that sacrifices 
were offered to ancestors as such. But it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when in trouble, to go and 
pray at the graves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112 ); 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and holes of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies described by an old writer as per- 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed (Kolben, 96, q^uoting Vogel). Certain 
spots, moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past. In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to muffle the bead in the mantle, and offer 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor- 
shipper and his cattle, and sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapping of 
banda The legends of many of these heroes were 
known and tola. From an anecdote related by 
Kolben, however, it would appear that the spot often 
became sacred from a vague belief, arising it may 
be from purely accidental coincidences, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led the 
ancient Greeks to hallow the shrine of a hero un- 
known, or the Indians of British Guiana to ascribe 
to rooks and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified. There 
is DO trace of a belief in future retribution. Ke- 
birth, not always in human form, and shape- 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear in 
the stories ; for the Hottentots were in nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous peoples 
who recognized no impassable chasm between man- 
kind and the lower animals. 

5 * Food prohibitions.— The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales. The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging as the reason their 
similarity to snakes— a form in which their dead 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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may be that some such r^on caused the Hotten- 
tots to abstain ; but this is a mere conjecture. 
Swine’s flesh was likewise forbidden to them— on 
what ground we do not know. Another food pro- 
hibited, at all events to the Namaqua, was the 
flesh of the hare. The reason usually assigned for 
this was the part taken W the hare in the saga of 
the origin of death (of. ERE, vol. iv. p. 412^, and 
vol. ▼. p. 706*), common in one form or other to 
all the South African peoples. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason 
for abstention from hare’s flesh. The Namaqua 
share with the rest of the uncivilized world the 
belief that he who eats the flesh of an animal 
absorbs that animal’s oualities and becomes like 
it. To eat the flesh ol the lion or to drink the 
blood of the leopard or the lion is to acquire the 
courage and strength of those beasts. In like 
manner to eat har^s flesh is to become as faint- 
hearted as a hare (Hahn, 106). 

6 . Moon and stm. — ^In connexion with the tale 
of the origin of death it may be observed that there 
is some ground for thinking that the moon was 
invoked by the Hottentots. At new moon and at 
full moon they spent the night in dancing, singing, 
and merrymaking. One old writer also s^ks of 
their sitting at new moon on the banks of a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water. It is 
by no means clear what was the exact meaning of 
these proceedings. It is possible that they were 
a rain-charm. The older writers may be roughly 
divided into two classes — those who denied that 
the Hottentots had any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of God as lofty as their 
own. Both these representations may safely be 
discounted. The ceremonies at new and full moon, 
which, we are told, no inclemency of weather pre- 
vented, may be, as Kolben (p. 96) emphatically 
asserts, * religious honours and invocations to the 
moon,’ and yet his conclusion, that she was an 
* inferior visible god, the subject and representa- 
tive of the High and Invisible,’ may be altogether 
beyond the mark. Since she was held to influence 
the weather, the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically compel her aicf. More than 
that cannot safely be said. Certain of the constel- 
lations also were known and named. At the first 
rising of the Pleiades after sunset a religious 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni-goab for 
rain. Stars were said to oe the eyes or souls of 
the deceased — which points to a belief in the post- 
mortem transformation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes. 

7 . Omens. — Many animals were observed for 
omens. If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
w’ould return home ; on the contrary, if it ran in 
the same direction as he was going, it was a ^ood 
sign. The korhaan {ptis kori) brought luck if it 
did not fly far from the hunter and soon again sat 
down. A certain kind of chameleon creeping on a 
hunter or his weapons or belondngs, while he 
rested on the road, prognosticated success. This, 
rather than any worship directed to the insect, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphically 
described by Kolben and in general terms con- 
firmed by Hahn as performed when the mantis 
appeared. It was, for some reason unknown to 
us, regarded as a favourable omen of the highest 
significance. If it went so far as to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kraal 
was killed. The lucky person received the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about his neck 
until it rotted ofif, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis in a similar way. The 
flesh of the ox was boiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it according to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis nad alighted. The 


mantis, of course, was never killed or injured, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disaster and 
destruction (Kolben, 98). 

8 . Mythology. — Hottentot mythology, so far as 
it has aescended to us, is meagre. Setting aside 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might be anticipated, mtiological), !t is 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, who were the subjects of tradi- 
tion and the object of worship — Tsuni-goab and 
Heitsi-eibib. The latter was a sort of culture-hero 
among the Namaqua and their neighbouring tribes. 
The^ traditions concerning him can only be sum- 
marized here. He was bom, according to one 
tale, of a young girl who had chewed a kind ol 
grass and swallowed the juice. The boy was as 
remarkable as his birth. He committed incest 
with his mother. He killed monsters. He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be- 
tween the lion’s seed and mankind. He cursed 
the lion and the vulture. To his commands are 
ascribed the habits of these creatures, as w'ell as 
certain human observances. He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin-tree, which is consequently 
prohibited ; in fact, it causes dysentery, ile re- 
turned to life. He was an adept in shape-shifting. 
Another legend represents him as being bom again 
as a youim bull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass. He appears finally to have died, for his 
graves are found all over the country, usually in 
mountain passes. Natives who go by throw pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck — a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrines in all parts of the 
world. Sometimes more substantial offerings of 
honey or honey-beer are made. He is glad when 
men thus honour him. He still gives the Khoi- 
Khoi good advice, tells them how to kill the lion’s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honour him. 
These stories present few traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere. 

The other personage is more important. He 
seems to have been known to all the Hottentots. 
His name, Tsuni-goab, also written Tsui-goab, 
and in other ways, is usually translated * sore (or 
wounded) knee.’ The story told by an aged wit^- 
doctor in explanation to Moffat was 
*that Tflui'kuAp was • notable warrior of great phyaleal 
strength, that In a desperate struggle with another chieftain 
be received a wound in the knee, but having vanquished his 
enemy his name was lost in the mighty coml>at which rendered 
his nation independent, for no one could conquer the Tsui'kuim 
(wounded knee)' (R. Moffat, Mittionary Labowra . . . t n 8, 
Africa, London, 1842, p. 258). 

This derivation, however, is discredited by Hahn, 
who interprets it as * the Bed Dawn.’ His reasons 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ- 
ence of the mythological theories current in the 
middle of last century. But he adduces two other 
considerations — that the Korana believe Tsui-goab 
to live in the Bed Heaven or Bed Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he eauates 
with him, called ‘The man whose body nas a 
brass-coloured backbone,’ was addressed as ‘ Thou 
who paintest thyself with red ochre.* These 
rea^sons are obviously insufficient. Another ac- 
count of Korana befief makes Tsuni-goab dwefl 
beyond the blue sky, in a light sky. Bed ochre is 
a substance commonly used by savages to paint 
tiieniBelves and the objects of their reverence ; and 
it was so used by the Hottentots. When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some of the 
tribes, when Hahn wrote, still addressed Tsfli-jwab 
in a traditional song as ‘ Father of the Fathers. * The 
qj^uestion of his true character depends largely on 
tne way in which we are to construe this phrase. 
A Korana tradition declares that he 
^made two persoos, a man, Kanima (Ostrich Featbor) and • 
woman, Han na Maos (YoUow Oopper). Ho gave them oowa 
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whole milk they should drink, a jackahtail to wipe the per> 
■piration off the brow, a staff with a club ikiri)^ a quiver with 
arrows, a bow, and a shield. From Tsui-goab they expect all 
fo^ things ’ (Hahn. 105). 

Hahn, who round this statement among his 
notes, is uncertain of its source, but attributes it 
‘very likely* to a missionary, Wuras. The last 
sentence, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter understood to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni goab. It 
may rucan no more than what we have already 
learned concerning the Namaqua and their hero. 
The general import of the tradition has been in- 
terpreted as affirming that I'suni-goab was the 
Creator of mankind. A careful consideration, 
however, will hardly endorse this construction. 

*The obvious and natural inference,* remarks A. Lang on the 
whole evidence, * is that Ileitsi Eibib and Tsui Ooab were and 
are regarded by their worshippers as departed but still helpful 
ancestral warriors or medicine-men. We need not hold that 
they ever were actual living men ; they may be merely ideal- 
ised figures of Khoi-Khoi wisdom and valour. But that in the 
opinion of their worshippers they are but dead men, there 
seems no doubt at air (iuytA, Ititualt and Religion^ London, 
1887, ii. 20 : cf. 2nd ed., 1899, ii. 44). 

Statements by Kolben pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognized as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age in 
which he wrote. Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs was then hardly known. Investigators 
were obsessed by tlie desire to identify the objects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity. Such information as ttiey obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages, who them- 
selves had probably no definite ideas on the sub- 

i 'ect, and were, moreover, confused by the interroga- 
ions, or only too willing to mystify the inquisitive 
white man ; and it was hastily misinterpreted in 
accordance with the inquirer’s prejudices. 

9. Bodily mutilations.— On the other hand, when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge as eye-wit- 
ness, he is generally to be depended on. His ac- 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicle 
from every youth at or before puberty (p. 112) has 
been rejected by other writers, notably by Fritsch, 
who argues that he was deceived, in spite of his 
minute description of the rite and repeated per- 
sonal examination of the victims themselves (p. 
S35). But it has been accepted by Theal, who 
states that 

*it is practised at the present day by people [probably the 
Berg-£temara] who are certainly not of Hottentot blood, but 
who must have derived their language and many of their 
customs from Hottentot conquerors in bygone times ’^(p. 87). 

It is, in fact, one of many species of sexual muti- 
lation, more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various parts of the world, of which it can only 
be said that, while they are probably due to some 
superstition, their exact origin and purpose are 
still unknown. Many Hottentot women were 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of the 
joints of the little finger. Kolben asserts that the 
custom was confined to those who married more 
than once, a fresh joint being cut ofl’ before every 
fresh marriage (pp. 168, 306). It has been found, 
however, practised upon children of Bushmen, 
Berg-Dainara, and Kaffirs, as well as of Hottentots 
(Hann, 87). Kolbon’s experiences were confined 
to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probable 
that the custom and the motive varied. Such a 
sacrifice by a widow before a second marriage may 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify the 
ghost of her deceased husband. Inflicted on a 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intended 
to ward off some misfortune, feared perhajis from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Fritsoh, 332). But 
our data are not sufficient to enable ns to deter- 
mine the motive with accuracy. 

It may be added that many Hottentot beliefs 
and rites seem to have been shared with the 
Bushmen, or, at all events, to have been influenoed 


by them. Such (to take only a single example in 
addition to the mutilation of the fingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush- 
men is connected in some way, to us omcure« with 
Cagn, their hero or divinity. At present, how- 
ever, our knowledge of Bushman is as meagre as 
that of Hottentot institutions. This fact is suffi- 
cient to indicate the essentially provisional char- 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above. 

Litxratpu.— N otices and accounts more or leu fragmentaiy 
are to be found scattered through the writings of the older 
travellers and miationarles. The fullest and most aoourate 
information is given in P. Kolben, Th$ Present StaU of tko 
Cape qf Good Hope, tr. Medley, 2 vols., Ijondon, 1781 (vol. L 
alone relates to the Hottentots and has been alone cited above); 
and of more recent works in G. Fritsch, Die Eingehorenen 
Sud-Afrika% with an atlas of portraits, Breslau, 1872 ; W. H. 
I. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South Afrioa^ London, 1864 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk-tales chiefly from MSS in Sir Qeojnre 
Grey's library at Cape Town); T. Hahn, Teuni^goam, Ivie 
Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi^ London, 1881 ; G, W. Stow, 
The Native Races of South A/rtca, ed. Theal, London, 1906 (a 
painstaking but incomplete work, the author having died 
fore half his task was finished); and G. McCall Theal, The 
Yellow and Dark-nkinned People cf Africa eouth of the 
Zambesi, London, 1910. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

HOURS. — See Worship (Christian). 

HOUSE.— See Handicraft. 

HOVAS.— See Madagascar. 

HUGUENOTS. — French ProtestanUsm was a 
native product of 1.6 12-59. It had no roots in 
the past, for the Albigeuses (g.v.) had been exter- 
minated, the Waldenses (g.v.) had emigrated, the 
university of Paris was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson contemplated no breach 
with mediaeval theology. Except for the encourage- 
ment given by the sight of other successful revmts 
from Kome, it owea little to foreign influences. 
On the other hand, the system of doctrine thought 
out by Calvin, and the organization elaborated in 
Paris, have been adopted to some extent in every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia ; while 
French Protestant exiles have enriched, not north 
Europe alone, but America and South Africa. 

Jacques Lef^vre was the Erasmus of the French 
reform, laying billets he feared to kindle. By 
1512, following the example of Colet, he publishra 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul’s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification. In 1523 he 
began to revise the classical French version of the 
y ulgate. But the noup of Humanists, protected at 
Mea,ux by the bishop, did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach- 
ing. The political situation was dominatea by the 
fact that Francis l. in 1516 made a Concordat with 
Home, whereby he reco^ized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution ana of exacting annates, and 
secured for liitnself all valuable ecclesiastioal 
patronage. With the clergy thus rendered sub* 
servient, no motii e remain^ for the Crown to 
desire reform. The Council of Sens (1528-29) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
that all French Kces and abbeys were reserved for 
them. The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and their material resources rapidly dinEdnish- 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas. And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailers suffered by 
the influx of precious metals, and they also provided 
a receptive soil. 

The leader was John Calvin (1509-64), a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see Calvinism, voL 
iii. p. 146 ff.) ; but in 1534 he had to flee owin^ to 
his friend Nicolas Cop advocating evangelical 
views in his rectorial address at Paris. Fmdine 
that the movement was imperilled by the supposed 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of theiy 
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tenets, he pnblished in 1536 the Inatitutea of tka 
Christian lieligion, canting the puTified metal into 
the old moulds, but adding two sections dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the work 
to Francis. The book was the first valuable dog- 
matic treatise, and soon was eiilar«?ed and trans- 
lated widely. A revision of Lef^jvre^ Bible version 
in 1535 by another IMcard, OHv^tan, and the 
appearance of C16nient Marot’s metrical version 
of the Pwilms, were other treasured aids. 

Some adherents were exasperated by the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the old doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics. Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a policy of 
extermination, announced in 1535, anu seldom 
abandoned during the century. An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
stamped out, but the movement spread. Henry ii. 
(1547-59) created a special committee of the Paris 
Parliament — the chief or^n of justice — to system- 
atize the prosecutions. They proved ineftWive, 
and by 1555 a congregation was formed even in 
Paris, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
Evangelical Church. A confession was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin. His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, and a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had arranged a generation earlier. As the move- 
ment extended, local 83 mods grouped naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod. The plan 
was rapidly adopted by Presbyterians everywhere. 

The Synod of 1659 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a period of seventy years when the lleformed 
Church was an important political factor. Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peace with 
Spain, and an agreement between Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy. The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
interweaving of Netherland and French politics, 
and to the constant interest of the House of Orange 
In the French f^rotestants, for whom W^illiam’s 
little Principality on the Rhone often served as a 
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refuge. 

With 


after the Synod, the family of the Guises came to 
power, and steadily opposed the new religion. 
But the illegal execution of Anne du Bourg and 
other sympathizers in the Parliament called atten- 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Luther- 
ans. By this time several nobles had declared 
themselves, including Admiral Collgny and two 
praees of the blood, the Dukes of liourbon and 
CondA The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not grant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of the humbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangelicals met openly in armed conventicles, and 
the ‘Hugonots’ were suddenly reco^ized as a 
power in the land. The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestowed first at Tours, 
where the favourite place of meeting was near the 
gate of St. Hugon. 

With the accession of Charles ix. (1569-74), 
the queen-mother, Catherine de* Medici, brushed 
aside Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, and 
became regent. For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox’s fears as to *the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,* and imitate the 
revolution just carried throujgb by Elizabeth in 
England. The second period of the Council of 
Trent had dosed, hut its decisions were not allowed 


to be published officially in France. The States^ 
General assembled in 1561 reflected the division of 
the nation : the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change ; the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera- 
tion ; the Third Estate demand^ religious liberty 
for all, and lay control over ecclesiastical matters. 
Collgny brought up a definite programme : biennial 
assemblies, free election of the higiier clergy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion. All that he gained was a sus- 
pension of persecution, and a relirious conference. 
The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Theo- 
dore de Beze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox. He made, however, such a deep impression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to ofler large 
funds for the public needs ; and, by reserving the 
right to fix the quota themselves, they ensured the 
frequent convoking of their Estate, even if the 
States-General lapsed. Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1562 conceded nothing more to the 
Reformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside wallea cities. 
Hereupon both parties prepared for civil war. 

For more than sixty years France was rent by 
the struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are reckoned. The out- 
break was at Vassy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, and therefore 
illegally, was massacred by the Guises without 
ceremony. In the intervals of fighting, it became 
clear that a Counter-Reformation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneva 
was offset by the subtlety of the Jesuits, The 
movement was much transformed in 1572, when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian advisers into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests. The princes of 
the blood were saved by a forced conversion, but 
every other leader of note fed, with thousands of 
humbler adherents. The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within tlie State, independent of 
the feudal nobility and of the Crown. 

With the accession of Henry in. (1674-89), two 
other parties defined themselves ; the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, wlm copied the Huguenot 
organization, and the Politicals, who aimeil at in- 
ternal peace and the exclusion of foreign influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine, The States- 
General of 1576, packed by the League, declared 
for unity of religion. When Henry of Navarre, 
who had retracted his forced conversion, became 
heir-presumptive in 1584, the League was driven 
to a policy of exclusion. Four years later, the 
States-General declared against even toleration ; 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas- 
sination by order of the king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter-assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded os Henry iv. (1589-1610), 
liie League was, so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1503 ; he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and in 1598 to 
grant the Edict of Nantes, destined to continue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its many ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established religion, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of the marriage laws ; but it stopped 
persecution and recogniz^ freedom of conscience, 
with the right of private worship anywhere. The 
'so-called reformed * public worship was legalized 
in every place where it was then actually practised 
->^bout 2(X) towns, with five chief cities excepted ; 
al6o in many thousand castles ol the nobles, and in 
two places within every bailiwick. All synods 
were authorized to meet. On the civil side, not 
cmly were full civic rights guaranteed, and for 
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minittan rach treatment as the clergy received, 
but committees of Parliament dealing with cases 
involving Protestants were to have Protestant 
members. As a^ temporary measure, about 200 
towns were left in their military possession, the 
garrisons being paid by the State. Rapid develop* 
ment ensued ; schools and ‘ temples’ arose in num- 
bers, with theological colleges at Nimes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montauban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by the Genevan revision in 1588 of 
Oliv^tan’s Bible. 

With the assassination of Henry iv, and the 
accession of his son, Louis xill. (1610-43), the ten- 
dency to absolute royal power increased, as was 
shown by no States-General being convoked after 
1614, Duriii" the minority, the Jesuits quietly 
returned, and won many of the clergy to Ultra- 
montane views. The rise of Richelieu in 1024 
frightened the Hu^enots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell after four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortifications 
were demolished everywhere. The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Nantes would lie 
observed. Henceforth the nobles dropped olf, as 
with the English Puritans after 1660, and the 
party became chielly middle-class. 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so that in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal. Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped by cessation of work on saints* 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen, and silk. Though they can hardly 
have mustered more than one million people out of 
fifteen millions, their importance was far CTcater. 
The Edict of Nantes was construed liberally, and 
public worship was actually maintained in 631 
principal places, with 231 others subordinate. The 
synods met freely, thoujjh the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis- 
sioner presided. Thought ripened apace under 
these conditions, and, while in Britain the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Presbyterianism was harden- 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open mind. 
Dailld’s TraiU de Vemploi des saints written 
in 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
down the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible. At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deists, though the later emigrants, such as Mau- 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took the field against 
Socinianism. 

At this time the Huguenots were important 
enough even to influence foreign affairs. The Synod 
of Cliarenton in 1644 condemned the Independents 
as a sect prejudicing the Church of God. On the 
execution of Charles i., Amyraut and Bochart 
published books on the Divine Right of Kings, two 
others translated at The Hague and at Orange the | 
Eikon Basilike^ while de Saumaise and Pierre dii | 
Moulin, rector of St John in Chester, put forth I 
royalist Latin pamphlets. William Dugard, Master 
of Merchant Taylors*, translated de Saumaise into 
English and printed it on his own press. He was 
soon converted, rather forcibly, and not only 
did be publish Milton’s response, but he became 
‘Printer to the Council of State* and actually 
issued from 1650-57 a vreekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenots 
to sympathy with the new regime. Ix)ui8 du 
Mou Jin, Pierre’s brother, son of James’s friend, 
accepted tlie chair of history at Oxford in 1648, 
and in 1680 published a work on the Conformity of 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that of the Ancient Primitive Christians. The 
libraries of Arundel, Sanoroft, and Charles IL were 


in charge of Huguenots, and the court of this king 
I even hem an official Huguenot ambassador. 

These halcyon days ended soon after the collapse 
of the EngUttli Commonwealth withdrew the only 
possible external protector. When Mazarin died 
in 1^1, Louis XIV. (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him. Local self-government and 
constitutional methods were rapidly vanishing. 
Nobles and gentry were invited to court and led 
into extravagance, or were ignored at home. Even 
the provincial governors were practically super- 
sedea by obscure lawyers {intendants) wielding 
powers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwell’s 
Major-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irrcsihtilile army. As the States-General never 
met. National Synods also ceased after 1660 ; pro- 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in import- 
ance; and arbitrary C<Ucts became the only laws. 
When, therefore, an aggressive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament sot itself against toleration, and 
the one survival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutional 
protection. 

Troubles began at Montauban when a quarrel 
between Protestant and Jesuit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to ctinliscate the 
premises, and to impose a garrison on tlie town. 
Commissioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc., not authorized by the Edict of Nantes. Sys- 
tematic repression began with the walling up of the 
temples in the Pays de Gex, a recent ad<lition to 
the Kingdom. In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a guide, but an emigration began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code was revoked. Foreign wars further distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and municipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property. 

After the peace of Nijmwegen in 1678, the 
remaining steps were few and etl'ective. Children 
of seven were declared capable of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age ; a bench had 
to 1)6 provided in every temple for opponents, who 
were at liberty to interrupt the services and argue ; 
ministers were forbidden to remain more than 
three years in any place. At length dragoons 
were quartered on tiie Protestants, with no re- 
straint on their behaviour, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors. Emigration revived in 1681, 
and there was a temporary check ; but, when 
England received a Catholic king in James IL, the 
last external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast. Half the Protestants were 
thus coerced, and so large was the supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17th Octolnsr 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
necessary. All Reformed worship was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight, within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost. 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confiscated ; but, 
though every Lon tier was patrolled, the exodus 
was general. Paris alone lost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1033 ; the inUndant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province ; Nantes bewailed the 
loss of her workmen, Lyons had 14,000 looms silent 
and only 4000 working, Tours only 1200 instead 
of 80,000 ; woven goods were in future imported 
instead of being exported. The number of emi- 
grants at this time alone seems to have exceeded 
^,000, peasants, traders, manufactnreni, nobles, 
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The ambassador in London sent word that 960,000 
louis d’ors had been brou(;ht to the Mint for 
eon version into English coins; the total loss in 
mere gold was soon estimated at 20,000,000 livres. 
Marshal Vauban indeed trebled this figure, but was 
more in his element when saying that France had 
lost 8000 sailors, 10,000 soldiers, and 500 officers. 

These exiles rallied round the prince of Orange, 
and for a generation cherished the hope of com- 
pelling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Galilean Church. New Huguenot re^nients 
were soon embodied in Dutch pay. When William 
went to the rescue of England in 1688, his aides- 
de-camp were all French, the second in command 
was Marshal Schomberg, and the engineers and 
artillery were under other Huguenots. When the 
war was transferred to Ireland, eveiy band of the 
exiles sent recruits ; Schomberg fell d^ghting at the 
Boyne ; Ruvigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war. On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue. But on 
the Continent, Louis was almost uniformly success- 
ful, and the peace of Kijswijk in 1697 depressed 
the hopes of the emi^ants. 

A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The prince of Orange was 
indeed dead, his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Protestant population fled, but the Cami- 
sards (g.e.) made a serious diversion in the Ce- 
venues while Louis was losing in Bavaria and the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought in Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regunent of Camisards, commanded by Jean Cava- 
lier, bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Cevennes atrocities. The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hope of repatriation, and 
Louis could at last pretend to believe that Protes- 
tantism was extinct in France. 

Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the main stream into many other channela This 
began far back in its history ; as early as 1536 
some preferred England to France; thirty years 
later many silk- weavers set up their looms in the 
ciypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Coligny's brother is buried and 'where their 
descendants worship to-day ; Southampton has a 
* God’s House’ whose records be|:in with 1567. 
Shakespeare lodged in London with Montioy of 
Cre^y, and his Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier. James i. had two 
Huguenot doctors, Chamberlen and Mayerne, and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin. When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years* 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661. 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk oi the stream was dra'wn off from 
France to enrich other lands. This may be noted 
specially for Brandenburg, Holland, and England. 

The Great Elector repUed at once to the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots- 
dam, offering free trsmsport from Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Amsterdam, free farms or houses, new 
churches, freedom from taxes for ten years, State 
support for ministers, their own judgea Waste 
lands soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a home of weaving 
and trade; Hule rose to rival Leipzig; Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures ; metal-workers 
fashioned tin, iron, and copper ; to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720. French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re- 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian- 
ism, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort-on-Oder. Society was created at the 
capital by them ; the second and third kings of 
raissia were brought up by a refugee. 


The immigration to Brandenburg down the 
Rhine left many settlers by the way. Geneva 
gained 3000 Inhabitants and the watch-trade as 
some recompense for boundless hospitality ; a score 
of colonies arose in Wlirttemberg, where French 
synods met until 1822 ; Homburg still maintains a 
French service; a village in Fulda yet keeps up 
the speech and customs of its founders. But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
most of the exiles on to the Mark or the Nether- 
lands. 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren. Collections were 
organized and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors ; the craftsmen were allowed to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds ; and taxes were 
not levied for a term of years. Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met in Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well-nigh French. Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts. Some went 
to the colonies; in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island; and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson. Under another flag 
all received naturalization in 1703. In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo; to the Cape went 
out a large contingent ; and, though by 1739 the 
French tongue was compulsorily displaced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the Jouberts and 
Villiers are no small asset in South Africa to-day. 

In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Juneu 
brought the traditions of Sedan to Rotterdam ; 
Claude, rival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreaded that he was escorted from France at a 
day’s notice, wrote at William’s request a story of 
the TOrsecution so effective that James burned it 
publicly ; Saurin, after fighting in Savoy, studying 
at Geneva, preaching in En^and, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century ; 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising tne 
Genevan Bible, and W 1707 completed a work that 
is still standard. For a century fine literary 
ma^zines in French streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany ; some of the editors also founded 
the first English mapizines in London. Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense oi Amiens, Amsterdam 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk, 
wool, linen, paper, and books. And, when it be- 
came clear that there could be no return, a general 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the immi- 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghera 

It might have been exnected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Holland in its welcome, but 
only a few cambric-workers settled in Edinburgh. 
England kept up its Tudor traditions ; Charles n. 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 
apjminted the archbishop of Canterbury 'with the 
bi^op of London to aid the immigrants. In four- 
teen years £125,000 was subscrilM, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one-fifth 
to the pastors and four-fifths to start the others 
in business. Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails; Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks; Kent and HampSiire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories ; Wandsworth 
replaced Rouen as the source for hats, supplying 
even cardinals. 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange became king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow. In 1701, Defoe 
(The True Bom Englishman, pt. i. line 86lff.l 
could point to the new leaven : 

* Your Houblons, PspilloriB, and Lethuliers 
V Paw now for true-born Rrig:rtih knlghU and equlras, 

And make good eenate-membem, cr lord-mayora.* 

Papillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheri£b on 
whom Shaftesbury relied in the agitation on the 
Excluidcni Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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Beirioes were maintained at first; thirty new 
ehnrehes arose, especially in Spitalfields, where 
the silk industry soon increased 2000 per cent, 
and in the new quarter of Soho. Some of the 
pastors, however, threw themselves into English 
life ; de TAigle from the great temple of Charen- 
ton entered the Established Church, du Veil 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Saumur 
taught in an Independent academy. 

A club arose at the Rainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street, under Daud4 of the Exchequer. 
Here met liapin Tlioyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Coste, friend and translator of Locke, and Bayle : 
such men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling which embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis XIV. Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire was translated in 1709 by La Roche 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
movement; against that may be set Jurieu’s 
Treatise of Devotion, and Drelincourt on Death. 
A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, was 
opposed to the Divine Right of Ki.igs, by Jurieu 
^d Abbadie ; and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Commonwealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club by Voltaire 
and to work wonders in France by the pen of 
Rousseau. Scores of less known pamphleteers 
were the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene- 
ration ; and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
London merchants addressed King George, 09 out 
of 542 names were Huguenot, showing how Iftrge a 
proportion of commerce had fallen to them. This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing; as early as 1685 a society was formed 
to further true religion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism, Uie Christian Com- 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green. No 
attempt was made to train new pastors in 
England, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to speak but to worship in 
English. Before 1760 most of the French services 
were discontinued ; fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations in London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol ; to-day there are two chapels in Soho, 
one using the English liturgy in French. The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
naturalization in 1774, and the gain in all depart- 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, de la Rue, Dollona, Dumaresq, 
Gambler, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar- 
tineau. Portal, Pusey, Rapin, Romilly. 

In Ireland the great family of Kuvi^y earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, wnose school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington ; not 
till 1817 did its French service cease. Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork ; 
and, though these were ruined by English legisla- 
tion, Crommelin was more fortunate with the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cambric 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn ; the French 
church here lasted till 1798. Waterford received 
manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with French eloquence till 1819. 

Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty. 
The new and balmy Carolinas attracted most; 
French Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool. For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly accepted the privileges 
freely tendered in the English colonies, stren^h- 
ening not only the Carolinas, but Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The Huguenots of the Dispersion thus caMed 
with them to many a Protestant land a wealth of 


probity, industry, gallantry, history, scholarship, 
science. Calvinism had too often become unlovely 
by transplantation ; now it was invigorated and 
sweetened by this crossing from the parent stock. 
But the France which thus impoverished itself 
paid dearly ; it was hard to believe in priests who 
bounded on persecution, and by 1790 the typical 
ecclesiastic was no longer Fdnelon, but Talleyrand. 
Through the insipid and putrescent 18th cent, 
the Huguenots of tlie home land not only existed, 
but proved the very salt of the earth. 

For a generation after 1685 they had, indeed, 
been deprived of all public worship and of pastors. 
Those who ventured back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets. But, with the new situation created by 
failure in war, a new species of pastor arose to 
minister to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize. Leading preachers 
were told off to conduct peripatetic schools, and 
synods began again whose minutes were recorded. 

Even in March 1715 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenchmen 
who on their death-beds declined the rites of Holy 
Church ; and the revival dated from that very 
year. The whole reign of Louis XV. (1715-74) 
certainly saw the persecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Established Church. 
But it proved as vain to fine people for absence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it; and 
James Vil.’s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters met broke down as badly in 
France. Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained pastors. Paul Rabaut 
proved himself a true Apostle of the Desert. 
Such huge gatherings came to hear him and other 
leaders that in 1745 the Assembly of the clergy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 
years sent a large stream of emigrants abroad. 
By 1755 the Protestants of Saintonge even dared 
to build Houses of Prayer. A national Synod next 
year showed tliat there were again 10 ecclesiastical 
provinces with 48 pastors ; and seven years later an- 
other showed 14, with 26 pastors and licentiates. 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws. 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments; an atrocious miscarriage of justice 
caught Voltaire’s attention, and in 1763 he issued 
a treatise on Toleration. With the accession of 
Louis XVI. in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier had published on the same theme. 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishops, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
pastors of the south, thus acknowledmng their 
existence, their status, their weight. Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted as 
evidence. 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes- 
tant disabilities : despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year. With the gathering of 
the States-General in 1789, public worship was 
I conducted with open doors in Paris. By March 
1790 the National Assembly was presided over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St. Etienne, and it decreed 
that aU property in royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take up citizenship. 

During the Reign of Terror, the aged Rabaut 
was silenced, and his brilUant descendant was 
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guillotined, -—fates shared by other pastors,— while 
all building for worship were closed. But, when 
Napoleon was settling affairs in 1802, he rasped 
at the req^uest of the Paris Protestants tor con- 
current endowment, and secured in return a control 
over their Church. The State dictated the con- 
stitution, with the sessions of synods, the control 
of the seminary, and even the number of pastors ; 
a veto on all appointments was reserved also. It 
proved that there were about 430,000 Protestants 
m 171 churches, with 121 pastors. There was no 
property except the places of worship and the 
seminary, which was m 1809 transferred to Mon- 
tanhan and annexed to the university as a faculty 
of theology. 

When the hand of Napoleon was removed, and 
the Catholic Terror was over, the Church be^an 
to grow. First Scottish theology quickened native 
thinking, then German. Even under the Legiti- 
mists there arose a Bible Society, a Tract Society, 
a Foreign Mission, and an Education Society. 
Leave was withheld for a National Synod to 
assemble, but an informal meeting in 1848 re- 
sulted in a division. A minority seceded, regain- 
ing freedom, adopted an evangelical confession, 
and arranged for biennial synods. The moderates 
clung to State pay, but drafted a scheme of re- 
organization on the historic lines, which the State 
refused to sanction. 

In 1872 a National Synod met, the first since 
1660, and the division was perpetuated. The 
general law of 1905, which separated all Churches 
From the State and abolished all State pay, has 
g|iven rise to a third section aiming at reconcilia- 
tion. There are nearly 800, (KK) of the Keformed, 
meeting in 900 churches, ministered to by 1000 
pastors, with good organization and equipment. 
The influence on the national life is so im[)ortant 
that it is only too easy to raise an outcry against 
the domination of the Protestants. International 
reputations have been won by Janet, Sabatier, i 
and Scherer in theology, by Cuvier and de Quatre- 
fages in science, by Guizot and Waddington in 
politics. The religious strength may be gauged 
by the honourable share taken in evangelizing the 
world. A mission to the Cape in 1829 extended 
to the Basutos four years later, and has met with 
much success, while the Zambesi was occupie<I in 
18S4 ; within French possessions, the Tahitian and 
Malagasy work was taken over from the London 
Missionary Society soon after annexation ; in 
north Africa there are missions at Senegal and 
the Gabun, to the Kabyles, and on the French 
Congo. 
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HUICHOLS.— This tribe, numbering to-day 
about 4000 souls, lives in a mountainous country, 
difiicult of access, in the N.W. part of the Mexican 
State of Jalisco, on a spur of the great Sierra 
Madre. They are the eastern neighbours of the 
Coras, or Nayarits, to whom they are related by 
language, religion, and customs. Both tribes in 
the l8Ui cent.liad been Christianized. The Coras 
still retain a priest and call themselves Christians, 
though their Christianity is to a large extent mixed 
up with i>agan customs. But the Huichols, since 
the departure of the monks, have completely fallen 
back into their ancient religious practice, and 
represent a very curious survival of ancient Mexican 
religious faith and idolatiy. 

The principal god of the Huichols is Tativali, 
*our grandfather,’ the fire-god. He is the god of 
life and health, and the particular god of the 
shamans, especially of those who heal ana prophesy. 
He was the first who sat down on a chair, and is 
held to be more ancient even than the sun. Some- 
times he is represented not by one, but by two 
images* One stands above ground, and the other 
in a cavity beneath it. The latter is invariably 
the smaller and the older of the two, and is regarded 
as closely associated with the sun after it has set, 
or the sun of the under world, while the upper 
image is supposed to be associated with the sun of 
the day-time, or of the upper world. There exists 
another form of the ancient fire-god, called TcUdtsi 
M&ra Kukbri, *our great grandfather deer-taU.’ 
He is considered to be the spark prodneed by 
stdl^g flint, and is the chief deer-god. 
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The Ban is called hy the Huichols Tayaii or Tati, 

‘ our father,’ or TavSnka, * our eagle.’ It is related 
that the ancient Bhamans made Father Sun by 
throwing the young son of the Corn-Mother (or, 
according to otners, the young son of young Mother- 
^ule, the goddess of the Sky) into an oven, arrayed 
in full attire, with sfindals, pouches, and tobacco 
gourds, and carrying his bow and arrows. From 
the oven the boy travelled underneath the ground, 
and rose as the sun in the East. The assistant of 
Father Sun is TayaH Sakaitntika^ an image of whom 
stands on tlie high mesa of the Nayarits, above tlie 
Cora pueblo of Sierra del Na^^arit, where the Coras 
and Iluichols deposit ceremonial arrows and other 
offerings in a cave. This god is considered to be 
the ‘ serpent-gotl,’ represented by a zigzag line of 
blue colour, and was in former times * the Sun’s 
arrow,’ 

The great god of the Coras and Iluichols is Tabdtzi 
(Cora) or Ta/nuiis (Iluichol), ‘our elder brother,’ 
the god of the mjrning star. He is *he messenger 
of the gods ; and, when the shanmiis sing, he 
communicates their songs and whistles to the other 
ods. He himself is called Um6ami^ the ‘singer,’ 
y the Huichols. He is, at the same time, declared 
to be the god of wind or air. He is the shooting 
god, who made the lirst nrroAvs for tlie gods, the 
god of the hunter, and is himself represented hy a 
gigantic deer. 

The growth of maize and other vejjetahles is 
ascribeu to a goddess, called Takdtsi Ndkawf^^ 
*our grandmother growth.’ She is the motlicr of 
the gods, especially of Grandfather Fire. All the 
earth belongs to her, and she lives in the under 
world. People inijdore her for long life, because 
she is very old. The goddess called TOU Tidirikiia^ 
‘our mother, house of the little ones,’ the goddess 
of conoefition and birth, and TdU Iku OUganaktif 
‘ our mother the Com,’ the special goddess of maize 
and other vegetables, seem to be other forms of 
the same mythological notion. 

TdU Naalitvamif the red serpent, the red cloud, 
is mainly a water- and rain-serpent who brings rain 
from the East. She is the creator of squashes and 
of all flowers, and takes special care of children. 
Her complementary deities are T&U Kyewimdkaf 
a white serpent whose dwelling is in the West, and 
who brings rain from the West ; TdU Kapaiaiydfna, 
a blue serjient, living in the Laguna de la Magdalena, 
four days’ journey south of the Huichol country, 
who brings rain from the South ; and Tat^ Uadtse 
Kupurif a yellow serpent, living in a lagoon to the 
north of the Huichol country, who brings rain 
from the Nortli. Finally, the goddess of the 
heavens, TdU Velika Vimdli^ ‘our mother, the 
maiden eagle,’ is the mother of Father Sun ; she 
holds the world in her talons, and guards every- 
thing from above, where she dwells. The stars are 
her dress. All these gods and goddesses are clearly 
recognizable counterparts of well-known Mexican 
divine types. 

The cult of the Huichols consists in libations, in 
offerings of food and drink, and in preparing cakes 
of the ground seeds of Amaranthus Uucocarjoua^ 
called mm by the Huichols (asMex. uauhtli). 
Besides sacrifices of this kind, they offer to their 

d s remarkable symbolic objects. They are em- 
imentsof prayers, or charms intended to produce 
the object of the prayer, and are mainly found in 
the god-houses and sacred caves. Ceremonial 
arrows sometimes in neat numbers, are 

stuck into the inner side of the thatched roofs of 
the god-houses, or into the seats of ceremonial 
chairs. A great many symbolic objects of various 
ooloun and shapes are attached to the arrows, and 
others hang from the roof, while on the altar may 
be seen rudely carved and decorated wooden 
of the animals dedicated to the god. 


Another kind of symbolic object is called 
nealikat * face.’ These are shields, round in shape, 
made by interweaving pieces of split baml)oo with 
cotton cord, or variously coloured crewels, symbolic 
and mythological figures being represented in the 
weaving. They are mostly prepared for Tayau, 

‘ Father Sun,* and T&U Naaliwdmit * Mother East- 
water. ’ ’I’lie central part, always defined by a ring, 
represents the hole through which the god sees. 
Compare the ancient Mexican ceremonial object, 
called tlachieloni^ ‘instrument for seeing,’ the 
fecial outfit of the Mexican god of fire and of 
Tezcatlipoca. The objects called nama^ ' mat,’ of 
rectangular shape, seem to be representative of a 
cloth hanging over the back of the gods. Very 
curiuus ceremonial objects are those called sikuhf 
‘eye’— crosses of split bamboo, interwoven with 
crewel or yarn, and resembling in the most sinking 
w^ay objects that are met with in Peruvian graves 
stuck in the soil at the foot of the mummy packet. 
According to the interpretation given by the 
explorer Charles Lumholtz, the prayer expre.ssed 
by this symbolic object is that the eye of the god 
may rest on the supplicant. 

hrom May to August, there are frequent feasts 
for making rain. During the wet season, if it 
stops raining only for two or three daj^s, the 
principal men gather in the temple and decide to 
sacrilice an ox or two for the iiropitiation of the 
gods. Two children called dJceli (from Spanish 
dngeles) play an important ])art at these leasts. 
One of them belongs to Tayau^ * Fatlier Sun,* and 
the other to TaUimi, ‘ Grandfather h'ire.* Toasted 
maize-cakes, made in the form of an S (symliols of 
the lightning, according to the symbolism of the 
ancient Mexicans), and others made in the form of 
‘ eyes,’ of feathered snakes, Howers, and dogs are 
tied to a twine of bark fibre and uttered to tlie gods. 
They are called kOka, * bead,’ ‘ necklace,* as they 
are looked upon as the necklaces of the gods to 
whom they are dedicated. In October the feast of 
green squashes is held, called vnmd kwdrif ‘ to beat 
the drum,’ the squashes representing the gourd- 
rattle {kaitm ) — the rattling noise which the dry 
seeds make inside the squash when shaken. The 
children are brought to the god-house, wearing on 
the head o.sikulit or ' eye’ (which in this ceremony 
seems to represent the squash-flowers), and carry- 
ing rattles in their hands. For this feast is held 
in honour of T&U Ntmliwdmi, the creator of 
squashes and all flowers, the special patroness of 
children. It is a great prayer tor growth, health, 
luck, and plenty to eat. 

All priests and shamans use tobacco, which the 
Huichols, like the ancient Mexican priests, carry 
about with them in a gourd hauging over the back, 
this tobacco-gourd being the essential and most 
necessary outfit of priests of every class. Besides 
tobacco, there is another intoxicating plant w^hich 
plays a very important part in the life of the 
modem Huichols and other living tribes of the 
Mexicans, as it did, according to the chroniclers, 
with the Chichimeks, the nomadio tribes of the 
northern parts of Mexico in ancient pre-Hispanic 
times. This plant, called in the Mexican language 
peyotl (by the Huichols, Tarahumares, and other 
tribes of the Sierra, hihdi), is a small species of 
cactus {^Anhodonium Lemnii, Hennings), which 
grows abundantly in the central mesa, especially 
m a country which the Huichols call Palidtsia, not 
far from the mining town Real Catorce, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi. It is thought to be 
necessary to procure it every year, to ensure the 
country against drought ; and, tlierefore, in October 
parties of from two to twelve start on a pilgrimi^e 
to Falidtsia; the journey, which is accompanied 
I W much fasting and praying, requires 43 days. 

I The leader of we party and the second in order 
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carry a netUika (* face/ front-shield) of TaUvali, 
* Grandfather Fire/ while the rest carry those of 
other gods* The peyof/-seekerB are supposed to be 
accompanied on this journey and guided by the 
grey ^uirreL If one of them sees a peyotl, he 
shoots towards it, not quite hitting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the right, and one to the left over it. 
In this way every one shoots five peyotls. The 
plants are strung on long strings to dry. When 
the feast comes on, the dry plant is mixed with 
water and has invariably to be ground on the 
metatet or grinding-stone. A thick kind of drink, 
rather brown in colour, is produced from it, which 
is oflered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those present. This feast occurs in 
the month of January. It forms an integral part 
of the feast for eating roasted maize &nd is, 

accordingly, named ^riklra. But it cannot take 
place until a certain number of deer have been 
killed, or until the field has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year. 

The greatest feast of all is that for eating maize- 
cakes made from ground maize baked in an oven 
{tamaZes de maiz crudo). Like that of roasted 
maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer-hunts. The heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gods. When this occurs, some 
of the people are appointed to blow into sea-shells 
five times in the day-time and five times at night. 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by voung men and women in separate 
groups. The mast is held for the under world. 

LrraRATimM. — C. Lumholtz, *8ymboliam of the Hutchol 
IndiAns,* in if am. Amer. Mii», qf Mat* llitt.^ New York, 1900, 
abM Unknown Jfeanoo, London, 1003. Jgl>. SklER. 


HUMANISM. — •Humanism' in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absolutism {gg.v.) ; it 
desi^ates the philosophic attitude which regards 
the interpretation of human exjierience as the 
primary concern of all philosophizing, and asserts 
the adequacy of human knowledge for this pur- 
pose. By thus putting map into Uie centre of the 
mtellectual universe and mving to all science and 
literature a reference to human life and its pur- 
poses, philosophic connects itself with literary 
Humanism (see following article). The literary 
Humanism of the Renaissance, which was essenti- 
ally an attempt to emancipate thought and educa- 
tion from what it considered the narrow scholastic 
routine of the mediaeval Church by appealing to 
the civilizing mission of the ‘ humaner letters' (i.a. 
of classical, and more particularly Greek, litera- 
ture), thus appears to oe includea in philosophic 
Humanism as one of its manifestations. The 
intellectual movement of the 5th cent. B.C. in 
Greece, which was initiated by the Sopliists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be ciU^ as such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and' sterile speculation — in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical * physi- 
ologers.’ In fact, modem Humanism is so lar^^ely 
and avowedly a conscious revival of the critical 
relativism of Protagoras and appeals so explicitly 
to his maxim that 'man is the measure of all 
thinCT* that it may without injustice be described 
as Neo-Protagoreauism. But, though Humanism 
is confessedly a relativism, and as such is a denial 
of the transcendence of the real and the tnie, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metaphysics or lu epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys their relation to man, it denies on be- 
half both of itself and of its forerunners that its 
relativism is to be identified with scepticism. It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which are attainable by man are also 
safficient for man, and that scepticism is the in- 
avitable outcome of Absolutism so soon as it is 


perceived that •absolute* truth and reality can 
only be so defined as to be (in fact) unattainable 
by man. It thus differs from Positivism (^.f^.) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of human 
knowledge to human needs and in contenting itself 
with this, in being critical, rather than dogmatic- 
ally dMainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, in 
admitting every hypothesis as worth trying which 
has a human interest and appeals to any side of 
human nature. It is this open-mindedness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, as it 
may reconcile it even vtdth Absolutism, in so far as 
the latter can be exhibited as really containing an 
answer to genuine human demands. But at present 
it is in dispute whether any ‘ absolutist ' doctrine of 
knowledge, truth, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these terms. 

To Pragmatism iq.v,). Humanism is closely re- 
lated. But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowledge, while Humanism is a more 
general philosophic attitude. William James calls 
it * a ferment that has come to stay,' and a • shift- 
ing in the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new centre of interest’ (Meaning 
of Truth, p. 121 ). It may be regarded as a natural 
and logical development of the Pragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value, when it 
is extended beyond the problem of testing truths 
and applied to the other sciences. For the doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires that 
all truth should be related to human purposes, 
and that this reference should be traced explicitly 
throughout all the sciences. If truths are useful, 
they are valuable for man, and the specific character 
of this value in every science can be stated. Con- 
versely, in proportion as a science can be viewed 
in its relation to man, it can be utilized for human 
purposes. Thus, the discovery of the usefulness 
of knowledge undermines the * independence ’ of 
the sciences and humanizes them ; their claim to 
absoluteness cannot survive the discovery of their 
man • made character and of the artificial and 
methodological nature of their principles, even 
when they seem most abstract and unhurnan. 
Humanism, therefore, like Pragmatism, is primar- 
ily the name for a method, and not for a system 
of philosophy ; it is more particularly a protest 
against the dehumanizing of logic which results 
from assuming that the t)ei*sonal antecedents, con- 
text, and purpose of iucfginents may be abstracted 
from in considering their cognitive purport. The 
humanist criticism of logic (see, e.g., tne writer’s 
Fortnal Logic, London, 1912) therefore aims at show- 
ing that the attempt to abstract from this human 
side of thinking reduces the traditional logic to 
mere ver^lity. The humanist attitude implies 
also a critical method of estimating the value of 
the claims to truth put forward by the various 
systems of metaphysics. This nccossarily renders 
it very destructive to what is called ‘ metaphysics.' 
For metaphysical systems ha>'e usually been put 
fomard dogmatically, with claims resting on self- 
evident • intuitions’ or an alleged completeness, and 
with pretensions^ to absolute and exclusive truth. 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
vaiid merely as such ; all must be validated by 
the value of their consequences. The claim to an 
exclusive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be sufficiently refuted by the existence of conflict- 
ing claims and by the historic impossibility of find- 
ijUg any two philosophers whose systems are really 
in agreement. Hence he infers t^hat metaphysical 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to the idiosyncrasies of their authors, and 
justifies this view by the fact that the materials 
for the coustructiou are naturally individual, and 
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•o to some extent different in each case. It follows 
that it not so much the right to construct meta- 
phTsios that is called in question as the claim to 
infallibility and the ooerciveness for others of any 
philosopher’s personal system. Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied in the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
for all, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
in the growth of human knowledge. The general 
effect of tliis, again, is to diminish the philosophic 
importance of dialectical subtleties which appeal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common-sense 
notions which have long ago been evolved by man 
for the guidance of his actions. 

liiTRRATURH.— Historically the philosophlo usage of the word 

* Humanism ' is of rery recent origin. It seems first to occur 
incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
•anthropocentric* and opposed to * natural!. Uc' in A. Seth 
Pringle-Pattison’s Man's Place in the Cosmos. London, 1897, 
p. 61 ; also in 3/tnd, newser. lx. [1900] 436 (used by W. Oaldwoll 
of Eucken*s * ethicalism ’)and xi. [1902] 406. The present writer 
first proposed (in 1903) to appropriate It technically for the 
more extended forms of Pragmatism, as held by William James 
and himself and expressed in James's Will to Believe (New 
York and London, 1896 ; cf. Preface). He defined it as above, 
in conscious opposition to Absolutism, in the Preface to his 
JHuntafusm (I..ondon, 1903); cf. his Studies in Humanism (do. 
1907). This usage was sanctioned by William James in an 
article on ‘ The Essence of Humanism ’ (Journal of Philosophy^ 
1906, !i. 6, r^rinted in The Meaning of Truth [London, 1910)) 
and in his Pragmatism (do. 1907, Lectures vi. and vii.). Cf. 
also D. L. Murray’s PragmaiUsm, London, 1912, p. 71 f. The 
word has been used, in a too vague sense, merely connoting 

• interest in man,* by J. S. Mackenzie in his Lectures on 

Humanism^ London, 1W7 (cf. the review in Afind, xvi, 606). 
It is also used, in religious contexts, by secularists as the 
opposite of * supematuralism,* C. S. SCHILLER. 

HUMANISTS.— I. General.— transition 
from the medioeval to the modern world seems one 
of the most abrupt in the pages of history. Cer- 
tainly it did not take place even in the same cen- 
tury in the different lands,— the harvest in Italy 
was over before the seed was sown in Scotland, — 
nor did the various fields of human life quicken to 
the new impulse with a simultaneous respon.se, but 
the emergence of the new order followed hard on 
the thrill of expectation. The whole complex 
movement which wrought the transformation in 
the outlook of men we call the Renaissance (q.v.). 
Humanism was the intellectual centre of the 
movement : in the Humanists we find its conscious 
pioneers and jiroraoters. 

The name ‘ Humanist * itself indicates the nature 
of the movement. Just as in the Scottish Uni- 
versities the term ‘Humanity* is still used as a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and as in wider circles classical studies in general 
are summed up as ‘the Humanities * — /iMerce 
hfumanoRy or littered humanioresy — so the Humanist 
is the student of humane letters, the languages 
and the literatures of Greece and Rome. The 
work of the Humanists was to disinter the buried 
dassics, to restore a lost means of culture, to re- 
capture an ancient charm of style, and a broader 
humanity of spirit. 

But the change was not so sudden as It seemed. 
There were signs of the approaching dissolution of 
Medi« 0 valism before the Renaissance proper began, 
the 11th cent, there were traces of the dawn. 

A. Bartoli (I Preoursori del rinaseimentOy Florence, 1877, p. 
19 f.) would date it from the reaction from terrorism which took 
place when the year 1000 passed end left the world undestroyed. 
But both the preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to be exaggerated to make this plausible. There was also a 
partial revival of learning in the 12th cent, due in great mewure 
totoe discovery of works of Aristotle of which all trace had been 
loot: but. olnco Aristotle as understood or misunderstood was 
of the oramping forces from which Humanism set men free, 
ft is vain to seek any real connexion. The 18th cent., however, 
certainly saw precursors of the Renaissance, and men whom we 
may cJl, with but little over-estimation of their slgnifloance, 


• Humanists before Humanism. * In men like Robert Oroaeteete 
(1176-1263), whose interest in the origins of Christianity led him 
to ^ve to the world, through the help of others, Latin venriona 
of Greek works then attributed to primitive times, and Roger 
Bacon (1214-94), who toiled so unweariedly at the * original 
tongues,* and who felt so keenly the blanks in the extant writ- 
ings of the Fathers, we see genuine, though isolated, foregleama 
of the coming revival. The I3th cent, saw also Universities 
founded In various countries of Western Europe, particularly in 
Italy, England, and Spain, bearing witness to a new and wide- 
spread seal for education, a fresh kindling of enthusiasm for 
things intellectual. But these Universities soon fell into the 
hands of the dominant Scholasticism, and became strongholde 
of medisDval tradition. 

The Humanist movement proper begins in Italjfr 
in the 14th cent., and its first great name is 
Petrarch. The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly seen in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus. In 1518, 
when the false news of the death of the greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spre^ 
throughout Eurojra, the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced ^at he died the death of a heretic 
‘sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus.* Here the narrow 
intensity of the spirit and the barbarity of the 
languan^e testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe. In the pre- 
face to hia edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes : 

•We kiss the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of the saints, 
and w© neglect their books, which are the more Violy and valu- 
able relics. We lock up their siiirts and clothes in Jewelled 
Oibinets ; but as to their writings on which they spent so much 
pains, and which are still extant for our benefit, we abandon 
them to mouldinesB and vermin.* 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relics of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel. Men began to 
revere the works of the ^eat minds of the ancient 
world, at times with all the old blind devotion. 
When Petrarch received the MSS of Homer and 
Plato from Nicolaus Syocerus of Constantinople, 
he kissed them, and sighed over them ; and, 
though he hod not Greek enough to read them, he 
declared that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
in^iration. 

The Humanists were one and all scholars, with 
a great love for learning, and a genuine apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form and thought, ‘wuth the 
generous belief,* to use the phrase of Pater (Ths 
licnaissancey popular ed., London, 1912, p. 37), 

‘ that nothing which had ever interested the human 
mind could wholly lose its vitality *— scholars who, 
despite their manifold differences, were alike in 
this, that they rebelled against the barrenness and 
dogmatism of Medieevalism. Into a world where 
all thought was ordered by the Church, and all 
secular activity moulded by the Feudal system, 
there came through them a weath from the distant 
past, resulting in a re-discovery of the world and of 
man. 

It is only the revolt from Medinvallsm ae an enclosed and 
final scheme of thought that concerns us here ; the political, 
social, artistic, and scientific revivals belong to the wider 
term Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical and religious to the 
Reformation. 

This revolt from Medieeyalism was more com- 
plete in some circles than in others. The extent 
of it was the cause of a short but sharp disagree- 
ment between two of the most kindred spirits 
among the Humanists, John Colet and Erasmuik 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their limi- 
tations, Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
exception of Thomas Aquinas, on the ground that 
he had at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature ; but Colet would have none of 
it: 

• Why do you extol him to me t If he had not been exceedingly 
arrogant, he would not with such rashness and such pride have 
defined everything ; and unless his spirit had been somewhat 
worldly, he would not so have contaminated the whole teaching 
of Christ with his profane philosophy * (Erasmus. Opera, Leyden, 
1703-06, ili. 468). ^ « 

Further study of Aquinas brought Erasmus 
round to Colet*B way of thinking. But the kind 
of disagreement which came to sharp expression in 
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thl6 conversation was more fundamental and more 
permanent in other quarters. 

The common characteristic of the Humanists is 
this escape, more or less thorough, from tlie fetters 
in which human thought had been conhned — ^an 
escape into a wider, freer w'orld where all facts 
were relevant, where all theories had to be tested j 
by relating them to their discoveries, and all 
formulae recast in accordance with their new-old ! 
light — an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and philo- 
80 |>her 8 of Greece and Koiue, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT in 
their original tongues, regarded no longer through 
the distorting medium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied. 

It is when we attempt to lind any common char- 
acteristic of the >vider, freer world into which they 
escajied that anything like exact definition becomes 
impossible. To some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain parts of that 
ancient literature, the most potent thrill was a 
sense of relief at entering a region where there 
seemed to be uiiqualiiied liberty and no restraining 
authority. They absorlied with avidity the vices 
as well as the virtues of Paganism. The Facetiarum 
Liber of Poggio—a i’apal secretary — showed the 
length to wHiich this tendency might go uncon- 
demned by the Church. The Ilermaphroditus of 
Beccadelli— the extreme example of this tyjie — 
fortunately met with a dillerent reception. Hailed 
with delight by many of the Humanists, it was un- 
sparingly denounced hy tlie better sort of Church- 
men. To others, Humanism meant chiefly the 
escape from the arid desert of a fragmentary Aris- 
totle to the fertile fields of IMatonic speculation, 
and there arose an enthusiasm for Plato and the 
Ne<i-Platoni8ts whose most prominent devotees 
were Marsiglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola — 
an enthusiasm which spread from Florence through- 
out Europe. To still a third group, and It was the 
most permanently influential, the Fathers of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form, 
and tneir energy was directed to a Kenaissance or 
Hestitution of Christianity. Erasmus, who de- 
clared that ‘ the highest object of the revival of 
philosophical studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity in the Bible’ 
(quoted in M. Dods, Eramnvs ana other Essays^, 
London, 1892, p. 24), is the most prominent memoer 
of this group. So the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its effects, 
can be defined only negatively. It was a revolt 
more or less complete wuth a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints. Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un- 
blushing libertinism of the newly emancipated to 
the reforming zeal of those who had found the 
highest and final standard, is to be found within 
the ranks of the Humanists. 

II. Humanism in thb various countries,^ 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre- 
sentatives over most of Europe, ana although the 
movement in one nation or group of nations natur- 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to clearness to take them separately. 

i« Italy.— It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and here^tary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome. A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian in its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre- 
pared the way for Petrarch. 


Francesco Petrarca (1304-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists. His neat 
predecessor, Dante (1265-1321), is a citizen of two 
worlds, medioeval and modem ; Petrarch is the 
first true modem. It is noteworthy that the 
decisive impulse came to him from Cicero, in 
slavish imitation of whom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first showed the fatm 
symptoms of decay. He loved Cicero from his 
school-days and read him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, hut 
because of his delight in his majestic swing and 
balanced periods. It was the style that fascinated 
him from the beginning. Another iuqiulse came 
from the sight of Koine (1336) deserted by the 
Popes, yet full of nionunients eloquent of past 
grandeur. Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gatewaj' into tlie understanding of 
this ruined splendour. So, despite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
literature of Kome. in his corresjiondence and in 
most of his wiitirigs he used a Latin moulded on 
the Classics. He was prouder of his Africa and 
de Viris Jlluntrihtis than of the Italian llime or 
Canzoniere on which his fame now rests. To seek 
out MSS, particularly of Cicero, was perhaps 
his most absorbing pursuit. His letters are 
full of the delight ot discovery and the chagrin of 
loss. He made an attempt to master Greek. It 
failed because of the early departure of his teacher, 
and, lie confesses, the strangeuess of the foreign 
tongue. But he never ceased to exhort younger 
men to acquire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of the first of the Humanists, and, as J. A. 
Symoiuis says (Henaissance in Italy ^ vol. on ‘ The 
Revival of Learning,* new ed., Lonclon, 1002, p. 54) : 

* In this susceptibility to the melodies of rhetorical prose, in 
this special cult of Cicero, in the passion for colleciin^ manu- 
scripts, and in the intuition that the future of scholarship de- 
pended upon the resuscitation of Greek studies, Petrarch 
initiated the four most important momenta of the classioal 
Beitaissance.* 

Petrarch’s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach with the Church. He criticized some of its 
abuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
His learning did not tend to Paganism ; the 
ancient culture w'as to him a handmaid to 
Christianity. Of the law and philosojiliy of his 
day, however, he spoke with ^en scorn. It was 
mere empty sophistry, unprofitable mental gyra- 
tions. In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects— in his irritability under criticism, his 

rodigious appetite for ilattery, his overweening 

esire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posing— he foreshadowed the activities and fail- 
ings of his successors. His labours served to inspire 
others with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmosphere necessary for their development. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), a younger con- 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most di8tinig;uished 
disciple. If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Humanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work- 
ing knowledge of Greek. His teacher was the 
pretentious Leontius Pilatns, and the knowled^ 
he acquired was not veiy profound, but still it 
was a beginning Devoted to Petrarch, he followed 
his raidance. He had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unw'orthy. His main departure 
from tne ideas of his contemporary and master 
was in his bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo- 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
sanctity. With Boccaccio, Florence becomes the 
headquarters of the Humanists. The brightest 
stare in its galaxy were Luigi Marsiglio (1342-94), 
the soul and le^er of the Florentine club ot 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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time; and Coluccio Salutati (1330-1406), the 
Chancellor of State, whose official letters were 
copied and treasured for their style. Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti of Milan declared that one letter of 
Salutati’s could do him more harm by its style 
than a troop of paid mercenaries. 

It WM throufch the influence of Salutati and hie circle, 
partloularly Palla degli Stroeef, that the first competent teacher 
of Oreek was broug^ht to the west. This was Bdanuel Ohrvso* 
loras. who taught in Florence from 1S97 to 1400, and until i416 
in oUier parti of Italy, and whose JBrotemata was the earliest 
Greek grammar of the revival. ‘ Through seven hundred years,* 
wrote one of his earliest and most distinguished pupils, Leon- 
ardo Brunt (1809-1444), * no one in all Italy has been master of 
Greek letters.* *Ohrysoloras of Byzantium . . , brought to us 
Greek learning.* Among his successors in the teaching of Greek 
In Italy were George of Trebizond, who taught m Venice 
and Borne as well ae in Florence ; Theodoras Gaza, teacher in 
Ferrsta (1441<-60) and afterwards in Rome, whose Greek 
grammar, fuller and more scientiflo than that of Ohrysoloras, 
BrasmuB used in his classes in England ; John Argyropoulos, in 
Florence (1466-71), aftenvards in Rome, the teacher of Lorenzo 
de* Medici, Politian, and Beuchlln ; Demetrius Ohaloondylas of 
Rome and Perugia ; and John Lascaris who, by his residence 
in Paris, left his mark on the Humanism of France. Greek 
learning was therefore not bro^ht to Italy b} eoholars fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Oonstantinople at the fall of the 
Eastern Empire ; it was during the half century which pre- 
ceded its fall that, on the earnest request of the Italians them- 
selves. the earliest Greek scholars settled In Italy. Vergerius. 
writing probably in 1404, in his de Ingenuis MortbuSt expressed 
the mmu of many : * It Is hard that no slight portion of the 
history of Rome Is to be known only through the labours of 
one writing in the Greek language : It is still worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigh the daily speech of our race, 
as familiar as the Latin language Itself, ia on the point of 
perishing even amongst its own sons, and to us IWians is 
already utterly lost, unless we except one or two who in our 
time are tardily endeavouring to rescue something— if it he only 
a mere echo of it — from obllnon.* The impulse to Greek study 
came not from the supply of teachers, but from the demand 
thus evidenced in the longing of ItaUan scholars, siui their 
sense that the time might m imort 

One other agent in the revival of Greek deserves 
to be named apart. This was Gemisthos Pletho 
(1355-1450), whose presence at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Humanists to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo-Platonists. 
Pletho*8 aim seems to have been to supersede the 
Christian Church and the religions of the world 
a Neo-Platonic Mysticism. Cosimo de* Medici 
(1389-1464), carried away by his eloquence and his 
‘ indiscriminate erudition,* founded the Florentine 
Academy and resolved to train up the youthful 
Marsiglio Ficino (1433-99) to be the expositor 
of Platonic philosophy to the West. In 1482 
appeared Ficino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus. But his spirit was 
far different from that of Pletho. There was no 
thought in his mind of superseding Christianity. 
Plato and Christ were colleagues rather than rivals. 
Whether the practice ascribed to him of keeping 
two candles burning in his room, one before a oust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be true or not, it was certainly a fit 
synibol of the point of view of his circle. He 
preached Plato from the pulpit of the Duomo. He 
did much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas. 
He was profoundly moved by Savonarola, bat it 
seems to have been only for a time. Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficino is recorded later to have 
lamented his temporary devotion to the * hypocrite 
of Ferrara.* More even than Ficino, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended far beyond the con- 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
brought him under the ban of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
disciples of Plato. This, combined with the charm 
of manned, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this * great lord of Italy,* gave him an extra- 
ordiomry influence in Humanist cirdee throughoat 
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Europe. And it was his Meptaplus, with its 
mistaken zeal for the Kabbala, that started 
Reuchlin on the study of Hebrew. 

This Florentine Academy was only one of many institn- 
tions of the kind. Of the others, the most significant were 
those of Rome, founded by Julius Pomponius Lsstus (1426-98) 
about 1460, antiquarian in its interests, openly pagan In ite 
tone ; Naples, founded by Jovianus Pontanus (1426-1603) from 
the remaining members of the Humanist prot^g^s of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the cultivation of 
style i and Venice, the latest of all, which centred in the 
Aldine Press and the founder. Aldus Manutius (1449-1516). Its 
discussions were conducted in Greek, and Its main concerns 
were the choice of books to bs published and the aoouraoy of 
their texts. 

The great patrons of learning ought not to be passed over 
without remark. Mention has already been made of Oosimo 
de* Medici ; but his grandson, Lorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92X 
was the Maecenas of an even more brilliant circle. His son 
again, Giovanni, as Pope Leo x. (from 1618 to 1621), conferred 
high eoclesiastical office on very unchurchly Humanists. He 
was not the only Roman Pontiff, however, to show them 
favour. Nicholas v. (elected 1447) was the first of them. A 
Humanist himself of the earlier type, he gathered round him a 
notable band of eoholars. Under him Rome became a * work- 
shop of erudition.* Pius n. (1468-64), who as Enca Sylvio had 
gained no mean reputation as a Humanist, grievously dis- 
appointed his expectant friends. Artists, not scholars, won hit 
patronage. 

During the whole of the 15th cent, the work of 
collection was zealously pursued by men like 
Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, and Vespasiano da Bistied 
(1421-98), multii>lier of MSS, bookseller, and 
biographer of his patrons; libraries had been 
formed ; and in the latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrog^ini (Politian) (1454-94). Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Florence, he wrote poetry 
in three languages, showing an extraorainary 
fluency in Latin verse. His aim was independencet 
not imitation, and in his hands Latin had all the 
flexibility of a living lan^age. His influence wu 
extensive and profound^ Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his level of attain- 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions wm 
Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481). These two wm 
the leading Humanist Professors in the high noon 
of Humanism. 

A marked feature of the Humanist movement in Italy was 
the number and ferocity of its literary duels. The most 
truculent of these duellists was Pc^io Bracciolini (1380-1469), 
the explorer of neglected libraries. hIs controversies with Filelfo 
over the standing of Florence, with Guarino da Verona (1370- 
1460) u^x>n the comparative merits of Soipio and Julius Oessar. 
and with Lorenzo Valla (1405-57), oocasioned by some marginal 
annotations of one of Valla’s pupils, and developing into aa 
onslaught on each other’s Latinity, were conducted witii an un- 
paralleled scurrility, venom, and foulness. Valla’s contribu- 
tions, though decidedly more temperate, were disfigured by the 
same kind of venomous invective. Some of Valla’s other work 
was epoch-making, though the manner of it was far from his 
intention. His e^raosure of the * Donation of Oonstantine,* and 
his CoUatio Novi Tegtamenti^ in which and In his AdnatatUmM 
the discrepancies between the Vulgate and the Greek flrstoama 
to the light, helped materially the cause of the Reformation. 

By the end of the 15th cent, the Humanism of 
ItaJy had entered on its final stage. In Pietro 
Bembo (1479-1547) we see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a conscious 
aping of the elegancies of Ciceronian diction. 
With the sack of Home in 1527 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 1530, the Itaiiaii 
revival of learning comes to an end. The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
bums low. By the middle of the 16th cent. 
Greek was disappearing. Even to the erndito 
Caesar Baronius (1538-1607) it was an unknown 
tongue. But the flame which ha*d been thus 
kindled and nourished in Italy had already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France.— Though there are early signs of the 
passage of the New Learning into Fmnce, it was 
long kept in the background through the prestige 
of the University of Paris and its Sorbonne. Jean 
de Montreuil (1354-1418), disciple of Petrarch and 
correspondent of Salutati, pr<^bly deserves the 
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eredit of having led the way. His friend, Nicholas 
de C14manges (1367[?>-1437), through diligent 
reading of the Classics, attained a considerable re> 
pute for Ciceronian eloquence. He was influenced 
purely by the classic style, and not by the classic 
spirit. To the end he remained a true son of the 
mediaeval Church. There are records of Greek in 
Paris from 1430 ; in 1458 came the first recognized 
teacher; but there ean hardly be said to be a 
Humanist movement until 1494, when the expedi- 
tion of Charles vill. to Naples began the closer 
connexion between France and Italy. The French 
kkigs became patrons of learning. John Lascaris 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, 
and Jerome Aleander (1480-1542) from 1508 added 
the study of Hebrew. Guillaume Budd (Budeus) 
(1467-1540), whose dream of the establishment of a 
great Humanist College in Paris by Francis i. 
took shape in 1530 in the Royal College, was, * be- 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day 
in Europe* [Cambridgt Modern History ^ i. [1902] 
676). Lefevre d*£tapies (Faber Stapulensis) 
(1455-1536), until 1507 earning distinction as a 
teacher of the Classics in Pans, then turned his 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the 
Bible. Condemned by the Sorbonne, he was pro- 
tected by Bri9onDet, bishop of Meaux (1470-1534). 
But the * group of Meaux* belo^s rather to the 
history of the Reformation. Guillaume Farel 
(1489-1665), his favourite pupil, connects him with 
Calvin. Estienne Dolet (1509-46), for six years 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human- 
ism, was the champion of Ciceronianism against 
Erasmus, and became * the mart^ of the Renais- 
sance,* being burned to death in Paris on a charge 
of heresy. Adrien Turnfebe (Tumebus) (1512-65), 
professor of Greek and kind’s printer, did much 
to advance Greek scholarship; and Jtdius Caesar 
Scaliger (1484[?]-1558), erudite and irascible, 
rivalled Poggio in virulence of invective, in his 
attack on Erasmus. The Estiennes, Robert 
(1603-69) and his son Henri (1528-98), rendered 
most effective service to the Humanist cause by 
their numerous classical publications. 

The Humanists of France, perhaps more through 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance 
before their attention was turned to the Classics 
than through any natural predisposition, had little 
of the blind reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy. Their scholarship was thorough, 
but more detached and critical. In Joseph Justus 
Scaliger (1540-1609) and Isaac Casaubon (1559- 
1614) it reached its highest leveL 

3. Germany.— In 1614 there was issued from the 
press at Tubingen a volume entitled ^Clarorum 
Virorum Epistolm, Latinac, Grsecte et Hebraicm 
variis temporibus missce ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin in his fight for Hebrew learn- 
ing. In the same year there ^peared an apparent 
counterblast with the title * Epistoles obscurorum 
virorum ad venerabilem virum M. Ortuinum 
Gratium variis et locis et temporibus missss ac 
demum in volumen coactm.’ Gratius was Professor 
in Cologne, the headquarters of Medisevalism, 
and in this book he and his class were put to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their own dog-Xatin. 
Several of the Humanists are known to have had 
their share in it; and, though frowned on by 
Reuchlin for its coarseness, it did more than any- 
th!^ else to make Humanism a natural movement 
in Germany, as it had been in Italy, and as it 
never really became in any other country. Human- 
ism found in Germany a second home. 

It had made its appearance long before this. Its 
way had been prepared by the schools of the 
'Brethren of the Common Life* (y.o,). Schools 
like Schlettstadt, where Reuchlin beg^ his edu- 
cation, and Deventer, whose most famous master, 


Alexander Hegdus (1433-99), had Erasmus as a 
pupil, were far^yond anything in pre-Humanist 
Italy. It had its forerunners in men like Gregor von 
Heimburg (1410-72), who were half fascinated and 
half reijelled by the Italian Humanists. Through 
German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), whom 
the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
through the great Councils, where the Humanist 
secretaries of Italian prelates impressed theii 
German brethren, and through the frequent com- 
mercial intercourse, the revival spread. Corre- 
sponding to the Academies of Italy were informal 
associations in the towns and cities. In Erasmus’s 
account of his German journeys there is frequent 
reference to reception and escort by the sodahtium 
or confratemitas — the local group of scholars 
united in the comradeship of learning. The 
Humanist Universities were naturally centres of 
such fraternities. The circle in Erfurt was called 
'the Mutianic host,* from Muttanus Rufus (1471- 
1526), one of the many who had come under 
the spell of Pico. The centre of the Heidelberc 
group was Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), 'the first? 
Erasmus declared, ' to bring us out of Italy a breath 
of higher culture.* At Ingolstadt, Johann Eck 
(1486-1543), who became the opponent of Luther, 
and Urbanus Rhegius (1489-1541), who became a 
zealous supporter, were the dominant forces. At 
Basel, Glareanus (1488-1563) ruled, save during the 
residence of Erasnms. 

But independently of the Universities, the 
Humanists had their groups in the great cities. 
At Nuremberg they gathered round Wilibald Pirk- 
heimer (1470-1628), who combined in his own 
person the versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
and the more earnest spirit of his own land ; at 
Augsburg round Conrad Peutingcr (1465-1547), 
keeper of the city archives, diplomatist, and anti- 
quarian ; at Strassburg, round Jacob Wimpfeling 
(1450-1528), ‘the schoolmaster of Germany,* ana 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), satirist and author 
of the NarrenscMff, 

Three names stand out from all the others in 
importance and significance. Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1622), with attainments in Greek which gave 
cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, was the 
effective promoter of Hebrew studies. Though 
Conrad Pellicanus (1478-1556) had in 1504 pub- 
lished a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuchlin’s liudimenta Hebraim that became the 
foundation of Hebrew scholarship. Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pfeffer- 
kom*8 proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at first acquitted (1614 and 1516) and then 
condemned on appeal (1620). It was the stand 
which he made that united the forces of German 
Humanism. Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
designed for the Church, and sent at the age of 11 
to the Monastery of Fulda. Fleeing thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after another, 
crossed into Italy, and lived the life of the wander- 
ing scholar. In him we see the New Ijeaming 
devoted to political and social ends. His great 
aim was 'a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor.* He was drawn into passionate attach- 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patriotie 
possibilities. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), in 
virtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the chair of Greek at Witten- 
berg. Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of toe Reformation, he found time and opportunity 
to foster education and to furnish it himself witn 
indispensable aids to classical study. 

Though there were a few, like Peter Luder and 
Conrad Celtes (1459-1509), who may be said to re- 

E resent the Neo-paganism which was so prominent 
I Italy, and thou;p most of the older Humanists 
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refused to join the Reformers when the actual 
breach came, it was their work that had pre- 
pared the way for it, and their pupils gathered 
round Luther and Zwingli. The main stream of 
German Humanism had from the beginning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 

4 * England. — ^Through his kinship of spirit with 
Petrarch, Chaucer (1340[?1-1400) has been hailed 
as the morning star of the Renaissance. But his 
kinship is not with the distinctively Humanist 
side of Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1391-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and correspondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is with two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?}~1624) and William 
Grocyn (1446[?]-1519), who had studied in Italy 
under Politian, and on their return taught Greek 
in Oxford, that Humanism began really to estab- 
lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[?}-1519) 
gave the movement its strongest impulse and its 
direction. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a thorough contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 
agan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 
t. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. ‘He 
was the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the books of the Holy Scriptures * (T. M. Lindsay, 
A History of the Reformation^ Edinburgh, 1906-07, 
i. 165). In 1610, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoted his patrimony to the founding of St. Paul’s 
school, where ‘children should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its first master, 
William Lily (1466[?]-1522), gave his name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for the school, and sub- 
sequently widely used. In reality it was a com- 
osite production. The foundation was Colet’s, 
ut it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Colet’s friend, Sir Tnomas More n478-1536), was 
a hero-worshipper of Pico della Mirandola, whose 
life, which he translated, showed him the possi- 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Utopia 
(1616) he gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influences, not only of Humanism 
but of the whole Renaissance movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention are Sir Thomas 
Smith (1612-77) and Sir John Cheke (1514-67), 
through whom Greek studies were established in 
Cambridge; Roger Ascham (1515-68), Greek en- 
thusiast and educational reformer; and William 
Tyndale (1484[?]-1636), who, from the preparatory 
school of Erasmus, passed into that of Luther. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigies 
of erudition, but it did produce great popularizers 
—translators of the Classics v^ose translations 
themselves became classics. North’s Plutarch 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous examples. 
Through such translations. Humanism profoundly 
influenced and helped Elizabethan literature. And 
it must ever be remembered that in its springtime 
the Humanism of England had its own definite 
ideals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 
These ideals find fit expression in the statutes of 
Colet’s school ; * My intent is by this school speci- 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshiping of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, and good Christian 
life and manners’ (F. Seebohm, TAs Oxford i2s- 
formor^i London, 1869, p. 208 f.). 

5 . The other countries. — The New Learning 
passed to Spain through scholars who had been to 
Italy. Of these the foremost, though not the first, 
was Antonio Lebrixa (144^?J-162ii2), who, after 
ten years in Italy, taught in the Universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcalk. The University of 
Alcalk was the headquarters of Spanish Human- 
ism; Cardinal Ximenes (1436-1617) was its 


Maecenas, the Complutensian Polyglot (1622) its 
outstanding product. The revival, short but 
brilliant, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
the compact between Charles v. and Clement vil. 
in 1630. 

To Scotland the New Learning came late. 
Passing over earlier students who came under its 
spell abroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (1504[7] 
-1628), who belong rather to the Reformation, the 
one outstanding name is that of George Buchanan 
(1506-82). Trained in France and a teacher there, 
he was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
to plant the New Learning in Portugal. His Latin 
Paraphrases of the Psalms and his other Latin 
poetry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Justus 
Scaliger declared that Latin literature had reached 
its climax in Buchanan’s verse. To Andrew Mel- 
ville (1546-1622) belongs the credit of re-organizing 
Scottish University education on Humanist lines. 

We have left to the last the greatest of the 
Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus. Born in Rotter- 
dam in 1466 or 1467, he belongs by birth to ‘ the 
other countries.* In spirit he was a true cosmo- 
politan. He is to be found, first in France, then in 
England, France again, Italy, England again, and 
finely at Basel. And this list does not include 
the shorter visits of this bom wanderer. He was 
the friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
leaders of Humanism in all the countries. He be- 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without ever assuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of classical 
studies his Adagia^ de Copia Verborum, and Apo- 
phthegmata much-prized aids to study. The 
second went through sixty editions in nis life- 
time. In Greek he was periiaps second to Budseus, 
but in Latin he had no real rival. Jealous Italians 
might call him ‘ Porrophagus ’ (in allusion to his 
fondness for the word porro)y but, as his Ciceroni- 
anus showed, his ideals were not theirs, and his 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful instrument. Works 
like the Encomium Morice and the Colloquia 
showed the world the necessity of reform. His 
aim throughout was a Christian Renaissance, the 
source of which was not to be found in Plato, but 
in a return to the New Testament and the older 
Fathers of the Church. His Greek Testament of 
1616, his numerous editions of the Fathers, and 
indeed the great bulk of his very numerous works 
were designed to help in such a Christian Renais- 
sance. In the midst of his labours the Reforma- 
tion came. He died at Basel in 1536, committed 
to neither party, but amid an admiring circle of 
friends who were all on the Reformed side. 

Though his attempted neutrality in the decisive 
struggle and certain obvious faults in his character 
have caused him to be looked upon as a petty- 
minded man, he did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning fairly the name of 
the greatest of the Humanists. Half-hearted Re- 
former he may have been, but he was neither 
half-hearted Humanist nor half-hearted Christian, 

HI. Results. — In dealing with the general 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the difficulty is to disentangle it from the Renais- 
sance as a whole. We are apt to ascribe to it 
influences which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
to it at all. The defects of the movement are evv 
dent— (1) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intellectual development, and to degenerate 
into mere j>edantry ; (2) in its open resuscitation 
of pagan vices ; and (3) in the insincerity induced 
by a too exclusive devotion to style, Panegjjic 
and abuse in some quarters became fine arts. The 
sale of eulogies by the Humanists has been fitly 
compared to the sale of Indulgences by the Church. 
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th» wpitem of Pythagoras, in the practice of the 
Eeaenes, in the pagan philosophy of Plutarch and 
Porphyry, and with less consistency, perhaps, so 
far as our duties towards the lower animals are 
oonoemed, in the Christian Scriptures. For, though 
the gospel of ' p^e and goodwill ’ led its early fol- 
lowers to a belief in the sacredness of all human 
life and the natural equality of men, and this belief 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment of 
many cruel practices, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
there is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson, 
Commonplace Booh of Thoughts^ Memories, and 
Fancies, London, 1854, p. 209) that * the primitive 
Christians, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in oontrauistinction to this life, and placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of tne pale of sympathy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter disregard of 
animals in the light of our fellow creatures. 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
was, in this respect, little or no prog? oss in humani- 
tarian feeling, the indifiference of Koman Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by the 
splendid example of St. Francis of Assisi, whose 
profound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
IS the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general callousness of his contemporaries. It 
was this lack of sympathy which, surviviim in large 
measure even to modem times, caused Buddhists 
to speak of Christendom as * the hell of animals.’ 

When wo come to the Renaissance, however, we 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example, being observable in the writings of 
More and Erasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon ; and this renewed appeal to the instinct of 
compassion paved the way for that advanced 18th 
cent, sentiment which found its fullest expression 
in the saying of Voltaire, that * without humanity, 
the virtue wliich comprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosopher would be little deserved.’ Philoso- 
phers and poets vied with one another, through this 
era of awakening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human-kind, and 
the post-revolutionary writers have continued to 
develop more and more the ethic of humaneness ; 
it is sufficient to mention such names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith. Cowpor, Bums, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show now largely our modem 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro- 
cess. It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fact, that Western humanitarianism, in the sense in 
which we use the word, owes its origin ; and it is 
of Western humanitananism only that we here pro- 
pose to speak. 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this — that the principle of humaneness is based on 
the broad ground of universal sympathy, not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy being, of course, duly proportioned to 
the sensibility of its object. Humanitarianism is 
not to be confused with philanthropy — love of 
mankind— on the one side, or with zoophily— 
kindness to animals— on the other; lit includes 
and comprehends them both. 

*It li abundantly evident,* aavs Leokv CSwman MtmOs^, 
London, 1888, i. 278, 101), * both from hhitoiy and from present 
experience, that the instinctive shock, or natural feelinip of dis- I 
rust, causra by the sight of the sufferings of men if not generio- 
allv different from that which is caused by the sight of the 
sufferings of animals. ... At one time the benevolent affeotiona 
embrace merely the fSmfly, soon the circle expanding includes 
Sret a class, then a nation, then a coalition of nattons, then 
all humanity, and fInalW, its inflnence is tdt In the dealings of 
limit with the animal wond.* 

11 umanitarianism, then, is the application of an 
evolutionary doctrine founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and West 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


brotherhood between all living creatures; and a 
humanitarian is he who has substituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benevolence which is 
restricted to the narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or kin. ‘ The time will come,’ wrote 
Bentham {Principles of Penal Law, ch. 16), * when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
I which breathes. We have bemm by attending to 
the condition of slaves ; we ^^1 finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply our wants.’ 

But, before wo proceed further, it may be well 
to clear away certain common misapprehensions 
by a short statement not only of what humani- 
tarianism is, but also of what it is noL For 
example, it is not Brahmanism. What it con- 
demns is not the taking of life, as such ; but the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
callousness, iterance, or force of habit; and 
there is no pomt whatever in applying to humani- 
tarianism tne trite story of the Hindu whose 
principles forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitesimal 
creatures that inhabit it. 

Nor are humanitarian doctrines, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us suppose, an offshoot 
of Christianity ; for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian etliics in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and they number 
among their professors many well-known names 
that he altogether outside the Christian sphere of 
thought. iNor, again, is humanitarianism alto- 
gether identical with ‘altniism,’ the due regard 
for the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own needs and instincts— involved in those of the 
sufferer — that the humanitarian takes action ; it 
is self-fulfilment rather than self-sacrifice that he 
desires. 

Finally, humanitarianism is not, as is often 
assumed by its critics, a merely negative, prohibi- 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which we are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
which we might otherwise take pleasure ; on the 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, it opens out new fields of pleasurable 
friendship which have hitherto been neglected, 
and points the way to a fuller and better realiza- 
tion of what is beautiful and true. Contrast, 
for instance, the wholesale destruction of sea- 
fowl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces many parts of our coast, with the 
scene that may be daily witnessed in winter time 
on the Thames Embankment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and protec- 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness. 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animals brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind 7 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani- 
tarianism, we shall tiy to mrasp its true purport 
and significance as part of the modem democratic 
movement ; for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kinship and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the difference 'between human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, and not of kind, 
the humanitarian has the support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science. * The tmnd of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in his work on The Nature 
and Development of Animal Intelligence (London, 
1898, p. 21), ' thus far goes to show that at least the 
germ of every human faculty does exist in some 
species of animal. . . . Formerly the line was 
drawn at reason. It was said that the ** brutes’* 
cannot reason. Only persons who do not them- 
selves reason about the subject with facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position.’ In 
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like manner E. P. Evans points out, in his Evolt^ 
Honed Ethicaand Animcd Favehology (London, 1898, 
p. 99 f.) that * man is as truly a paH and product of 
nature as any other animal, and the attempt to set 
him up as an isolated point ontside of it is philo- 
sophically false and morally pernicious.’ Thus the 
old * anthropocentric * position is being more and 
more abandoned, and it is no longer possible to draw 
an absolute line of demarcation between men, as 

* persons* and *ends,* and animals, as mere * things,* 
such distinctions being a thoroughly unsound bads 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
highly organized animals possess, though, of 
course, in a lower degree, tne qualities of true 
personality. Even the expression *man and the 
animals,* though unavoidable in common speech, 
is philosophically incorrect, for man is himself a : 
paH of the great animal kingdom, and cannot ' 
disown the relationship. We nave from science 
itself the clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf which was supposed to 
exist between human and non-human has existed 
only in imagination. 

For this reason humanitarianism claims for 
animals, as for men, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives — in a word, * rights.* It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the wide field of discussion as to the 
fitness of this term ; for, if objection be taken to it, 
it is possible to consider the question from the 
other, the correlative, side, ana to arrive at the 
same conclusion by the use of the term * duties.* 
The essential part of the humanitarian contention 
is that there is no absolute difference between man- 
kind and * the animals * ; that, if man has reason, 
animals have the germ of reason ; that, if man has 

* rights,’ animals have the same in due degree. 

With regard to human rights, it is sometimes 
said that * men can take care of themselves.* This, 
however, is not always the case ; for (to refer to 
two classes only, the pauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison are not able to take care of themselves, 
but are as helpless in the hands of others as any 
animals could oe. The rights of men are admitted 
in theory, hut often violated in practice. We 
speak of all men as brothers ; but, when it comes 
to giving practical proof of our brotherhood with 
paupers and criminals, we too frequently show by 
our treatment of them that we really regard them 
as a wholly alien class. The same is true of the 
usage accorded to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in the aggrandizement of one nation at the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said that we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the principle which prompts the humane treatment 
of men is the same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? By condoning 
cruelty to animals, we perpetuate the veiy spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitarians 
do not say that the lower forms of life must be 
treated in the same way as the higher fonns, but 
that in both cases alike we must be careful to 
inflict no unnecessary, no avoidable, sufi'ering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that * it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable suffering 
on any sentient being.’ 

Of th« aocietiea which work for humane purpotes the only 
one which directly oonceme iteelf with thii fuller principle— 
the juet treatment alike of the human and non-human raoee— 
It the Humoaitarian League, which, while reoo|piieiua that tliere 
u need of concentration in eflorte of this kind, and that It is 
deritable that sp«^ oruelt&te should be dselt with by special 


omnisations, is nevertheless desiened to supplement these 
labours by showing that all such efforts, however divergent in 
practice, spring in reality from a common souroe and converge 
to a common end— the establishment of concord and teUowsmp 
where there is now misunderstanding and stihe. How wide a 
scope there is for humanitarian propaganda, even in this 20th 
century, may be judged from the number of societies now in 
existence for the redress of some particular evil— s.c. (to mention 
but a few out of many) those that aim at a miti^tion of tilt 
horrors of war, and the extension of the appeal to International 
arbitration ; those that inculcate a more considerate treatment 
of subject races and aborigines : and those that plead for the 
humanizing of the Poor Law, and a less harsh administration ^ 
the criminal code and prison system. The societies for the 
prevention of human wronn, and the promotion of human 
happiness, are legion ; but it is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine precisely which of the many questions thus s^tated 
are to be called *humanitariaa' The term ' humanitaruinism 
is a wide one, and may be used to cover the whole Held of 
benevolence ; but, owing to the action of the Humanitarian 
League, it is more commonly associated in this country with 
the reformation of prison treatment and the protest against 
capital and corporal punishments. Of late years no humani- 
tarian issue has been so largely discussed as the continuance or 
abandonment of flogging ; which may be taken, perhaps, as a 
test question between humanitarians and their op^nents. 

Thus, to take a salient example, an attempt was made in the 
year 1900 to extend the use of the lash for a number of offences 
in the case of adult criminals, hut the Bill was opposed by the 
Humanitarian T^eague and defeated in the House of Oommons 
by a large majority ; and in like manner the League was instru- 
mental In securing the withdrawal of the ' whipping clauses 
from the Youthful Offenders' Bill, Introduced in the some year: 
On the other hand, the power of judges to order floj^ing in the 
case of certain offences has recently been increased under the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave Traffic) Act of 1012. 
The Infliction In the Royal Navy of very severe scourgings 
on boys and young men up to the age of eighteen is another 
matter on which humanitarian opinion has of late been power- 
fully moved, with the result that the use of the birch has been 
discontinued. 

Nor is the list of controversial subjects any shorter where tiis 
interests of the lower animals are at stake. In this connexion 
it is necessary to bear in mind the legal distiutiiion between 
'domestic* animals and those that are ciassifled, however 
arbitrarily, as 'wild.* Since the passing of 'Martin’s Act* in 
1822, a modicum of legal protection has been secured for such 
animals as are recognizea under the title 'domestic,* and to 
‘cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture’ any such 
animal is an offence against tiie law ; but there are, of course, 
innumerable cases which no law can reach, and the general 
treatment of domestic animals in Great Britain, though far 
better than that which obtains in some other countries. Is still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
aspire. It must be admitted, too, that the protection afforded 
is but partial and incomplete, when we remember that the 
vivisector, by special licence, and the cattle • drover and 
slaughterman, ^ tolerated custom, are permitted to inflict 
very severe sufimring on highly-organized domestic animals 
under English law. 

In the case of the fercB nafurcs— a term which includes even 
the semi-domesticated park-deer hunted by so-called sportsmen, 
and the bagged rabbit used in the horrible pastime of rabbit- 
coursing— not even these limited rights exist, the only protec- 
tion being that given under the WilcI Aiiitiials in Captivity Act 
(1900), which forbids the ill-usage of any ' wild ' animal w'hile in 
actual confinement, but does not take cognizance of any injury 
done in course of Bi>ort, or vivisection, or the destruction of 
animals for food — a limitation which almost entirely cripples 
the usefulness of the Act. A wild animal, while in a state of 


nominal freedom, has no rights. ' Everywhere,' it lias been said, 
* it is a capital crime to be an unowned creature. 

Taking the animal question as a w'holc, we find that the sub- 
jects of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
of domestic aniuials, and (2) the protests raisra against vivi- 
section, blood-sports, the slaughter of animals for food, and the 
wholesale destruction of birds for purposes of milliuery — in 
other words, the enforcement of the present Acts, ana the 
demand for farther legislation. The work of the Royal Bociety 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is mainly oonflned to 

S rosecuting for breaches of the existing law ; ana It is left to 
le Anti-Vivisection Societies, the Vegetarian Societies, ths 
Royal Society for tbs Protection of Birds, the Humanitarian 
League, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the laliom- 
tory, the slaughter-house, the feather-fashion, and ‘ sport.* There 
is no organization which concerns itself es^ially with blood- 
sports, except the Sports Department of the JluTnanitarian 
Leagu^ which was successful in obtaining the abolition of the 
Royal Buokhounde, and has since promoted a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for the prohibition of certain spurious sports, such as 
tame stag-hunting, rabbit-coursing, ana the shooting of pigeons 
from trapSL It Is deserving of notice that there is no matter In 
which an enlightened public opinion has more signally outrun 
the letter of the law than that of blood-sports, where there 
has been no hunume legislation since the aholitiori of bull and 
Wr baiting more than half a oentury am, the Bill which con- 
demned nigeon-shooting, passed in the House of Oommons In 
1884, having been thrown out by the Lords. 

All these cruelties, according to the humanitarian view, 
spring from a common origin— the lack of any real conception 
toat the lower animals are Intelligent and vatinnal belnga 
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CHven m mw of to-oalled * brute-beants * (and it ia open to 
remark that the harahnew of the common nomenclature reacte 
In ite turn on the common treatment of animala), which are 
aasumed to e^ciet for the sole object of ministering to human 
convenience, it ia inevitalde that they ahould be u^ or iU^used 
in varloua ways according to the whims and inclinationa of 
their masters. Thus, regarded from the several standpoints of 
the bunaan temperament— the impulse of hunger, of recreation, 
of curiosity — an animal is something to eat, something to 
hunt, something to experiment on ; and we are brought face to 
face with the questions of flesh«eating, sjport, and vivisection. 

It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
this article to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of hamanitarianism, and we pass on to 
speak of some of the common objections that are 
urged against humanitarian principles. Tlie lirsi 
and most prevalent of these ar^ments is that 
drawn from the poet’s picture of * Nature red in 
tooth and claw,* which represents human itarianism 
as in conflict Avith the stern facts of existence. It 
is said that the animals themselves prey on one 
another, and that the law of nature is founded on 
internecine conflict and sacriflce. But this, though 
true in part, is not the whole truth t for, while ap- 
pealing to the law of competition, ii leaves out of 
sight tlie not less important law of * mutual aid,* 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly nredacious, others are mainly social in 
their haoits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whoso instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor ia it true that an analogy 
can be established between the suffering inflicted 
in nature and the artificial and unjustifiable, 
because unnecessary, cruelties of man ; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion that 
* ** Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine ** 

is a picture the evil of which is read into it by our 
imaginations, the reality being made np of full 
and nappy lives, usually terminated by the miick- 
est and least painful of deaths* (A. It, Wallace, 
Darwinism^ London, 1889, p. 40). All these condi- 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which huraanitarianism protests. 

Then, again, we are confronted with the argu- 
ment drawn from that much misapprehended term, 
‘consistency.* ‘Wliere will you draw the line?* 
is a question frequently put to the humanitarian, 
who IS reminded that, if ne be * consistent,’ he will 
be precluded from defending his crops against the 
ravages of wihl animals, and even from cultivating 
the ground, because of the injury done by the 
plough to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
fife. But here there is, of course, a complete per- 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, as 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are the 
same in kind but not in degree, and that we owe 
to all sentient creatures a universal, but not an 
absolute, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own race by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-worms, but we 
may all remember what Cowper (Tlie Taskt bk. vL) 
says of the man ‘ who needlessly sets foot upon a 
worm.* The true consistency is that which has 
regard to the direction of one’s course ; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at once, it does not follow that no step should 
bo taken. 

Equally pointless is the cry that is raised against 
the ‘ sentimentality * of humanitarians, ‘ senti- 
ment* being one of those vague, indeflnite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument 
That there is much that is ultra-aentiniental in 
the present age — as, for instance, in its spasmodic 
and partial benevolence and ill-adjusted ‘ charities’ 
—-will not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
falling into excess in the advocacy of their views. 
But, wough the change of sentimentality may be 
fairly urged, against the anti-vivisector who, 


while denouncing the cruel experiments of physi- 
ologists, is himsmf an advocate of vivisecting con- 
victs with the cat-o*-nine-tailB, it cannot lie against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It is, in fact, not on mere sentiment- 
ality, but on a wider and more philosopliic view 
of the subject, that humanitarianism relies. ‘As 
long,’ it has been said, * as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness are exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt end ex];)resse<l for this or that par- 
ticular form of human suflering, while oUiers of 
equal or greater im|K)rtance are neglected or ridi- 
(^uled ; as long as the compassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals — so long will it be aiflS- 
cult to appeal successfully from the narrow sclflsh- 
ucss of personal interests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of universal brotherhood. 

Perhaps no more eflective proof can be jtroduced 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
principles than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if humanitarian- 
ism is to be disownea. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, we have now reached a certain transitional 
stage of humane development, both in our manrien 
and in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
bound to frame some other policy for our guidance. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back ? 
Or are we to remain at the precise point to which 
we have now attained ? It muU liardly be argued 
that the present very confiused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre- 
sents the golden mean which is incapable of further 
improvement ; it follows, then, that, if progress is 
to ue barred, we must henceforth return to that 
‘old brutality* which certain writers affect to 
regret that we have ‘ allowed to die out too much.’ 
To state this alternative is siiflicient to show that 
the future lies with humanitarianism. It is ob- 
vious tiiat we shall continue to advance in the 
same direction as in the past, and that a gradually 
expanding sense of sympathy and kinsliip wifi 
bring with it a gradual but certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which we shall accord 
to every living creature. 

Herein, then, lies the stren^ of the humani- 
tarian position, that its principle is a consolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
eveiywhere in the human heart, and that on an 
instinct so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive ethical system that can satisfy 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amusing 
comment on the prevalent ignorance of humani- 
tarianism that those who hmd a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Schopenhauer cherished as 
‘the basis of morals* are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that ‘ their hearts are better than 
their heads.’ It is impossible, witli strict regard 
to truth, to return this compliment by saying that 
the hea^ of such foolish lesters are better than 
their hearts, for head and neart alike must be in 
an evil case when the great duty of compassion does 
not make itself resifected. We have advisedly 
spoken of this principle as a * faith,* for it is indeed 
tue ethical belief of the future— the faith of uni- 
versal kinship— and no infidelity can be so grievous 
as that which hinders men from recognizing their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
which folly is everywhere blind. ‘ Far as custom 
has carri^ man rrom man,’ says Edward Car- 
penter {Civilization, London, 1889, p. 166), 'yet, 
when at last in the ever-branching series Hie 
complete human being is produced, it knows at 
once its kinship with all the other forms. More, 
it knows its kinship with the animals. It sees 
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that it is only habit, an illusion of difierenoe, that 
divides ; and it perceives after all that it is the 
same human creature that flies in the air, and 
swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the land.* 
By no surer course can we attain to that * natural 
piety’ of which poets have sung than by the 
study and practice of this humane belief — which 
is humanitarianism. 

LmuATCAB.— The reader Is referred to the following works 
Itr a fuller statement of some of the points touched on in the 


foregoing article : but it should be noted that, while there are 
many books doallDg with certain aspects of homaoltarlanlem, 
there are very few that treat of the subleot as a whole. 

Jeremy Bentham, Introduetion to the Prindplee ef Morale 
and LegtfUation^ London, 1789 ; W. B. H. Lecky, aietorp qf 
European Morale^, do. 1888 ; Arthur Schopenhauer, The Batie 
of Moralitif, tr. A. B. Bullock, do. 1808; Howard WilUama, 
The Sthiee qf Diet, do. 1007 ; E. Weetarmarck, Jf/, ch. xliv. ; 
Publieatione of the Humanitarian League, London, inoludlag 
J. Howard Moore, The Univenal Kinthip, 1006, and Henry 
S. Salt, AnimdU* Righte aoneidered in relation to Social /Hw* 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE 
Primitive).— There are few races and few reli^ons 
which can show a history free from the stain of 
human sacrifice. But, when the practice is ex- 
amined without prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation), it will be 
found that such phrases as * stain ’ are metaphors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term * sacrifice’ itself is rarely appropriate. The 
practice, or custom, or rite has extensive adhesions 
and numerous applications; its meaning in any 
particular instance is not always easy to disclose ; 
out its very seriousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of sociai psycho- 
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he fascination which human sacrifice has ex- 
ercised over various peoples at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must he 
a social reaction to some deep-seated social senti- 
ment. The subject, as Westermarok’s analysis 
shows, cannot be treated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror. On the contraiy, it goes to 
the very heart of the permanent nrinciples of 
sociai life and organization. Scientino ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
sacrifice still exist, and that they produce results 
identical in substance, though difiering in name. 
Yet even here popular lan^age preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, when it speaks of one 
man being ’sacrificed* for others, or of a hero 
’sacrificing* his life to save many. The modem 
oonsdousness reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the * middle age ’ metei- 
physical termimia ad qymt^ as expressed W the 
word * to.* But it shows a true insight in affixing 
to the preposition various social emotions and pre- 
judices which may have ultimately inspired the 
’ sacrifice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or slmme. 

It is hardly necessary to examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice (o.o.) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only inci^tally a sacrifice 
proper ; that is, its essence is not, as a rule, either 
a gift or a communion. The practice, again, 
however 'brutal,* is hardly developed among the 
lower races. It is only when a relatively high 
culture has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice growa As Wester- 
marck says, 

*th6 practies of humsn loorlfioo cannot bo regofded os o 
obaracceriotio of tavago raooo. On the contrary, It Is found 
much more frequently among barbarians and teml-civilized 
psoplM than among genuine savages, and at the lowest stsgce 
el eultnre known to ns it !• hardly heard of.*i 

For instance, it was known in andent India, 


Greece, and Italy, among the Celts, Teutons, and 
Slavs, the Semites and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes, South ^a Islanders, 
some American tribes, and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs. Further, it was rarer in Vedic than 
in Br&hmanio India. ‘ Among the Africans it has 
been observed that * the more powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice.’ * The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent., 
two hundred years hefore the conquest ; the sacri- 
fices * rare at first, became more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, almost 
every festival was closed with this cruel abomina* 
tion.** 


From the legal point of view every human 
sacrifice is a ceremonial murder. As such, cases 
which are technically sacrifices cannot be treated 
difierently from those which are not. The ten- 
dency, not only in historical writing but in the 
thought and language of contemiK}rary periods, is 
to class all ceremonial murder as sacrifice. Another 
qualification of human sacrifice is that, like the 
majority of all sacrificial acts, it is genendly a 
collective undertaking; when an individual exe- 
cutes it, he is, as a rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it. This 
fact serves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to the Iat€»t 
instances between human sacrifice and the retri- 
butive functions of the community. Capital 
punishment in its simplest and most primitive 
term is a more or less unconscious act of sociid 
revenge. The essence of all punishment is the 
satisfaction of resentment. The principle of folie 
is the result of the orsmization of this funda- 
mental moral impulse. Hut before it is organized, 
and even in civilization on occasions when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to mob-law or 
lynch-law, the passion of resentment is rarely 
satined by any atonement save that of death. 
There is snob a phenomenon as a collective lust for 
blood, and, sooiolojgically speaking, we have a 
right to claM together the behaviour of the Com- 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human sacrifice. 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a pv- 
version, but there seems to be little distinction 
between them and the cases of primitive social 
revenge. Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 
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by the facte, that the history of «>ciety up 
io quite recent times is characterized by a specisu 
sense of collectire responsibility. The belief that 
national or tribal distress or failnre is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real. It is a question 
whether the source of this powerful idea is to be 
found in the sum of individual seliiah or self- 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk mdividual reaponsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co- 
operation. However that may be, the whole 
history of human s^usrifice is linked together by 
Ideas of vicarious sutfering, substitution, and re- 
presentation, no less than by its form of collective 
murder. Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico-social law 
that the individual is Inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights ; ' it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people ’ 
(Jn 11*®). 

In that stage of culture when all social organiza- 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to be 
oonfused. Some cases, however, stul show collec- 
tive retribution. Von Kotzebue with great insight 
observes of the Sandwich Islanders that they 
* sacrifice culprits to their gods, as we sacrifice 
them in Europe to justice.’^ The ancient Homans 
are said to have put corn-thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres. Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or Mrem^ was placed upon malefactors as enemies 
of Jahweh. It was 


'properly d«dioation to Jahveh. . . . The pereone who were 
''dedicated,'* generally by a solemn row, to Jahveh, were put 
to death, frequently by Are, whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt-offering was rendered still more apparent; 
their dwelling and property were also consumed by fire ; their 
Undi were left uncultivated for ever.* 'Such punishments 
were very common in the ancient world. But in Israel, as 
elsewhere, they were at the earn# time religious acts.’ 3 

For the human sacrifices annually ofTered to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminals took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed. 
Here, no doubt, as Frazer notes,* there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who are worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction. Such cases may 
thus be accidental revivals, as it were, of an 
original punishment of ofienders, an organized 
cultus having intervened. 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized human sacrifices criminals * who 
were condemned to expiate their crimes by the 
sacrifice of their lives.^* In Tahiti the victims 
were * either captives taken in war, or individuals 
who bad rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests.’* Conversely, the Mexicans 
seem to have ^ven all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods. This at lecuit is 
stated in connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to the 
community or individuals.* 

Westermorck recognizes the persistence of penal 
sacrifice : 

'There is one form of human sacrifice which bos outlived oU 
others, namely, the penal sacrifice of offenders. . . . This kind 
of human sacrifice is even found where the offering of onimolB 
or lifeless things has fallen out of use or become a mere symbol. 
For this Is the only sacrifice which Is intended to propitiate the 
deity by the mere death of the victim ; and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
oeosed to have material needs. The lost trace of human 
tocrifloe hoe disappeared only when men no longer punish 
offenders capitally with a view to appeasing resentful gods.* 7 

This form of human sacrifice, it has already been 
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Biiguested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
of the custom, and is the final development of the 
original inception of the social habit. It is not 
saorifice, except in a large metaphorical sense. 
One might urge that, even after the adiuinislration 
of jiutice has become altogether separated from 
religion, there is no break of continuity — that in 
effect a new religioxi^ shows itself in the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice. The difference is that 
no superstitious ideas cluster round the destruc- 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power. Wester- 
marok’s statement fays stress on the death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity. The deity thus 
being the personification of the moral feelings of 
the comiimnity repeats the moral, retributive 
impulses of the community. He requires not a 
sacrifice, but a just penalty. Westermarck notes* 
that * there can be no moral scruples iii regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regaraed as 
just.* But it would be a mistake to accuse of moral 
scruples the early offerers of any form of human 
sacrifice. All religious acts, however horrible, 
are ex hvpothesi sincere, and therefore untouched 
by moral scruple. Pity and tenderness may, of 
course, attempt to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
being identical with the feeling of duty, is self- 
sufficient, whether in the individual or in the 
community. 

The penal aspect of human saorifice has been 
emphasized by the fact that semi-civilized and even 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising * a severity which far sur- 
passes the rigour of the lex talionis,* * Till quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the majority of offences in all civilized com- 
munities.* There can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of capital punishment offered to the public in 
England, for example, till the last century, satisfied 
the same instincts as did the gladiatorial games of 
Rome and the sacrificial massacres of Mexico. This 
severity is connected with despotism or religion.* 
In either case, acts which may arouse the anger 
of semi-divine or divine beings are punished with 
more severity, because the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself.* 
This has actually been made an argument for 
applying the death-penalty to all offences. Thus, 
the Peruvians held that ' a culprit was not punished 
for the delinquencies he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynca, 
who was respected as God,’ and that, therefore, 
the slightest offence deserved death.* Every 
crime, in Hebrew theo^, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodly. * These ideas were adopted by the 
Christian Church and by Christian governments.** 

A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in tne reason given for the 
sacrifice of criminals — ^that they are ^ready hate- 
ful to the god.* Any such convenient inferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the principle 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On the Slave 
COMt 

' tht oblaot of haman taorifioo sotma to bo to gratify or eatloto 
tho mallgDity of the gods at the oxpenM of chosen indivlduoli, 
instead of leaving it to chance— the victims ore, in toot, slaht 
for the benefit of the community at laive.** 

A considerable proportion of cases may be re- 
garded as founded on a nervous collective * sense 
of sin,* which should perhaps be explained as the 
sense of respoiiBlbility in the making. These form 
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the central feature in the panorama of human 
sacrifice, and therefore re<]^aire illustration. 

The Ohippewas, sufienng from an epidemic, 
rej^arded it as a divine punishment for their 
wickedness. The most beautiful girl of the tribe 
was set adrift in the river and allowed to drown, 
08 a means of staying the plague.^ Similarly the 
Bmotians sacrificed a boy to stay a pestilence.^ 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Byblus says : 

* It was the custom among the ancients, in cases of great 
danger, that the rulers of a city or a nation, in order to avert 
aniversal destruction, should give the dearest of their children 
to be killed as a ransom offered to avenging demons. 'S 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities of the land. As her 
body is dragged along * in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight of all their wickedness were thus carried 
away,* the people cry, * Wickedness I wickedness ! * 
She is drowned in the river.^ Another account 
speaks of two sacrifices, one for the land, the other 
for the river. 

*Thu8 two human beings were offered as saorifioee, to pro- 
pitiate their heathen deities, thinking that they would thus 
atone for the Individual sins of those who had broken God’s 
laws during the past year. . . . Those who had fallen into gross 
sins during the past year — such as incendiarisms, thefts, forni- 
cations, adulteries, witchcrafts, incests, slanders, etc. — were 
expect^ bo pay in twenty-eight ngugcuit or £2, Os. 7id., as a fine ; 
and this money was taken into the interior, to purchase two 
sickly persons, to be offered as a sacriflot for all these abomi- 
nable crimes.' ^ 

The Chukchi in 1814 sacrificed a respected chief 
to stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and reindeer.® The sacrifice of every living 
creature born in the following spring, which con- 
stituted the ancient Italian riteui the Ver Sacrum^ 
was performed in times of peril or pestilence.’ 
Human sacrifice in cases of drought and famine is 
frequen t. * When unseasonable weather threatened 
the crops, the Peruvians sacrificed cliildren.® The 
peojile of Great Benin, in case of excessive rain, 
asked the king 

* to make Juju, and sacrifice to stop the rain. Accordingly a 
woman was taken, a prayer made over her, and a message 
saluting the Rain God put in her mouth ; then she was clubbed 
to death and put up in the execution tree so that the rain might 
see. In the same way, if there is too much sun, so that there is 
a danger of the crops spoiling, Overami [ths king] can sacrifice 
to the Sun God.’ 

This instance is instructive. It includes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also the later notion that the slain person acts as a 
messenger to the god. The possibility of using 
sacrifice, not merely as an expiation, but as an 
expiation in advance— in other words, as a pre- 
ventive — is also suggested. How such rites may 
easily become positive is well shown by another 
ease from Great Benin. Sir Ilichard Burton saw a 
young woman 

’lashed to a scaffolding upon the summit of a tall blasted tree, 
and being devoured by the turkey-buzzards. The people 
declared It to be a ** fetish,” or oiiarm for bringing rain.'h 

Such a^icultural sacrifices are common enough 
they tend to become annual and seasonal. Wester- 
marck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded as a 
representative of the corn-spirit, as is argued in 
FrazePs hypothesis.^* 

Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Semites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in war, either to guard 
against ill-success or to propitiate the divine being 
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who had brought it about.’ How far the principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Cartnagiman 
sacrifice of two hundred children, when the city 
was in the last stage of siejge. 

The transition from the idea of securing the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the life of one man 
to the idea of propitiating a malignant supernatural 
power is naturally easy in such circumstances. The 
eople of Jaipur propitiated their god of battle by 
unian sacrifice. 

*On the eve of n battle, or when a new fort or even an 
important village is to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to oe averted, this sanguinary being must be propiUated with 
human blood.' * 

Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice proper have fully coloured the rite, be 
regarded as a thank-ofi'ering. But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro- 
pitiation, may in many cases inspire the custom.* 
An important feature of this vicarious atone- 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random. He may be a 
worthless person, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
slave, or a young child ; he may also be the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people. The 
precise character of the person slam generally 
qualifies the meaning of the rite ; a child, for 
instance, may be a sul^titute for his father ; a king 
for his peojne $ a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community. Westermarck 
has rightly argued that the victim 
* is s representative of the community which has incurred ths 
anger of the god. and la accepted aa a aubatitute on the principle 
of social aolularity.’ * 

Tlie atonement of Christ is conceived of as a 
sacrifice, and His personality as fully representative. 

* According to the Western Church, Christ discharged ths 
punishment due to the sins of mankind, and propitiated ths 
justice of his Father, in his oai>acity of a man, as a representa- 
tive of the human race ; whereas in the East, where it was 
maintained that the deity suffered (though he suffered through 
the human nature which he had made his own), the idea of sub- 
stitution could hardly take root, since, as llarnack (Hitt, qf 
Dogma, iil. S12f.) remarks, **the dying God-uian really reprs- 
sented no one.” The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ 
as a ransom for mankind i>aid to the devil, and this doctrine was 
also accepted by the most im)tortant of the Western Fathers, 
although it flatly contradicted their own theory of atone- 
ment.’* 

* When men offer the lives of their fellow-men in sacrifice to 
their gods, they do so, as a rule, in the hopes of therebv saving 
their own. Human sacrifice is essentially a method of life- 
insurance — absurd, no doubt, according to our ideas, but not 
an act of wanton cruelty. When practised for the benefit of ths 
community, or in a case of national distress, it is hardly mors 
cruel than to advocate the infliction of capital punishment on 
the ground of social expediency, or to cotn])el thousands of men 
to suffer death on the battle-field on behalf of their country. 
The custom of human sacrifice admits that the life of one is 
taken to save the lives of many, or that an inferior individual is 
put to death for the purpose of preventing the death of some- 
body who has a higiier right to live. Sometimes tlie king or 
chief is aacrifleed in times of scarcity or pestilence, but then be 
is probably held personally responsible for the calamity. Very 
frequently the victims are prisoners of war or other aliens, or 
slaves, or criminals, that is, persons whose lives are hela in 
little regard. And in many cases these are the only vlotime 
allowed by custom.** 

The execution of heretics, as such, is a culmina- 
tion of the social principle that the Godhead is 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
peojile. The auto da fi is a true human sacrifice 
of the penal species ; it might readily take on the 
character of sacrifice proper, as it probably has 
done ill the analogous cases of Hebrew extermina- 
tion of the heathen and Muhammadan destruction 
of unbelievers, though in Europe this oharaoter 
has not been emphasized. 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the community has become part of 
1 Cwaar, dt BtU. Gall. ,vt 16 ; Pausanlat, nr. ix. 4 1, a. 
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the popular creed, voluntary sacrifice may be under- 
taken. Ancient Rome owed victories in battle to 
the devotio of heroes, such ae Decius Mus. This 
devotional suicide was a religious act, and had a 
prescribe ritual. The harakiri of the Japanese 
18 certainly a sacrifice ; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an ofiering to the soul of the dead, in 
that form which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
Samoyeds are curiouslv addicted to suicide ; in 
fact, there is a suicidal belt across Northern Asia, 
including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that 
the act is in itself ‘ pleasing to God, who looks upon 
it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.* 
The Chukchi sacrifice their own lives in times of 
national danger or ejddemic,* The sati of Hindu 
widows on the pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsewhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Fiji, and the New Hebrides.*-* Such sacrifice is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the desire fo- betterment in 
the world beyond the grave. 

Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 
of curing a sick person failed,* To-day in Morocco, 
if a child dies, the custom is to congratulate the 
parents — * Your child took away your misfortune.* * 
The practice of sacrificin^j the first-bom child 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
religion ; the origin of the Passover is most prob- 
ably to be traced to it.* The practice Is found, 
more or less systematized, in Australia, China, 
America, Africa, and Russia.* Infanticide, at a 
stage of culture when all social custom is religious, 
naturally assumes the character of a ‘sacrifice.* 
There may lie various motives for the act, hut 
only cases where there is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can be included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in- 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Peru, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the Philippines, India, the Dayak 
countries. West Africa, and Scandinavia. It was 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had- 
rian were beneficiaries of the rite.^ 

There is a curious practice, connected with the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrenness from 
women. As Westermarck explains it, the failure 
to bear children ‘ is attributed to some j^od keeping 
back the children which would otherwise be uom 
in the due course of nature.* The victim is a 
substitute.* 

Certain cases of child-sacrifice seem to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the life of the father in danger.* 

When the idea is arrived at that the person 
sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are in the 
sphere of sacrifice proper. Rut this is clearly 
later than the penal conception and even the 
substitutional conception of tlie rite. The gods 
of the Gold Coast require attendants ; 

• The ghosts of the human victims saorifioed to them are be- 
lieved to pass at once into a condition of ghostly servitude 
to them, Just as those saorifleed at the funerals of chiefs are 
believed to pass into a ghostly attendance.* 

The belief is rare, but, as applied to the service 
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of the dead, is frequent. The type of it is the 
Hindu sati. Men require both wives and servants 
in the other w'orld. India, prol)ably even in 
Vedic times, and Central America ore the chief 
areas of the practice of immolating wives and 
slaves or friends for the dead, but it is found all 
over the world.' Blood-revenge in many cases is 
really a human sacrifice to the spirit of the 
murdered man.* The completed revenge is fre- 
quently believed also to safeguard the avenger 
from the malignancy of the unavenged dead. 
Such ideas are merely superimposed upon a 
practice originally inspired by tue impulse of 
resentment. 

Other ideas, probably later than the institution 
of the rite, are the conception that the man 
sacrificed is a messenger to the gods ; and that he 
becomes, when sacrificed at or in a new building, 
a protecting demon of the place. Ih’obably the 
original intention was to protect the living from 
the risks incurred by occ^ying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in the case 
of sacrifices made at the building of bndges {q,v,). 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-demons, are common enough, and folklore 
is full of stories of them.* 

Cannibalism {q,v. ) is probably not to be regarded, 
as Letourneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 

* The cannibalism of modern savages,* Westermarck conclndes, 
is not ' a survival from the first infancy of mankind,' nor is it 
representative of ' a stage through which the whole human 
race has passed.* * 

But there can be little doubt that primitive 
peoples, like barbarous and even civilized peoples 
on occasion, practised cannibalism as an infrequent 
habit. Now, ac(?ording to one theory of sacrifice, 
tiie essence of tJiis central act of worship is the 
provision of a common meal for the god and his 
wor8lupj)ers. A j^riori there is every reason to 
expect that the idea of cannibalism should be 
found in many cases of human sacrifice. The 
Central Americans, especially the Mexicans, 
otlered the blood and the heart of the victim to 
the god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart. This was ‘ waved ’ as an otter- 
ing to the Sun ; frequently it was placed with a 
golden spoon in the mouth of the image,* The 
Iroquois, the Khonds and Ooryahs of India, the 
Fijians, and i)eoplo8 of the Gold Coast, had simllax 
ritual and beliei.* Cannibal meals, whicli possess 
a magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
definition of sacrifice, if the victim is slain for the 
purpose. The most inveterate followers of the 
cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly be called 
in this case — the Mexicans — ate portions of the 
human victims slain on their altars, 'rhe Mayas, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruvians did the same. In 
Nigeria, human sacrifice ottered to api)ease the 
gods, or to avert misfortune, is not ‘ considered to 
be complete unless either the priests or the people 
eat the bodies of the victims.* In some parts tlie 
flesh is distributed among the entire population.’ 
The practice is found in the Solomon Islands, 
Hawaii, and ancient India, always in connexion 
with a sacrifice. Two species of cannibalism are 
distinguished in Western Africa, the one a luxury, 
gounnandise, the other sacrificial, and in the latter 
the priests are the chief partakers.* 

I Mil mu, 176.1.482. 

• 76. 1. 462 461 ft. 4 76. ii. 680. 

* Bancroft, Native Raeet, U. 807, 8101., 70717. ; COavigtro, L 
279. 

4 MI i. 487 f., citing authorities. 

7 Bancroft, ii. 176, 726, Hi. 448 f. ; A. F. Mockler-Forrymaa, 
British Nigeria, Ixvndon, 1902, p. 201; 0. Partridge, Crm 
River Natives, do. 1005, p. 69. 

< R. H. Codrington, The Melanetiane, Oxford, 1801, p. 848; 
J. Remy, Ka Mt*ooUlo Hawaii, Paris and Leipx^, 1802, p. si ; 
I A. Weber, indieehe Streifen, Berlin and Leipsig, 1608-79, 1. 
> 71 L ; Winwood Reads, p. 106. 
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*Tht Mortflalal form of ooDonMnlIsm/ laji Westermorok, 
obrloualy ■pringt from the idea that a riotim offers) to a 
aupernatural beioa partidpatea in bis aanotity and from the 
wiui of the worablpper to transfer to himself something of 
its benign virtue, also the divine qualities of a man-god 
are supped to be assimilated bjr the person who eats his flesh 
or drinks his blood. This was the idea of the early Ohrietians 
ooncerning the Eucharist.' i 

Similar] y» the eating of human flesh is in various | 
cases sui^sed to have a magical and supernatural 
efiect. The circle of these ideas is completed by 
the remarkable belief, found in the majority of 
races, that the flesh and blood of executed oflenders 
have magical power. The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
action, is always impressive. It is possible that 
we have here the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues with which such human 
sacrifices are credited. They are the sign and seal 
of the sacred force of the community in action. 

Westermarck finds, in criticism of Frazer’s 
hypothesis, * no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
being connected with a ceremony of sin-trans- 
ferenoe.’’ The meriah sacrifice of the Khonds 
is a notable example of human sacrifice. Its 
xneaning is interpreted hj Frazer to be that the 
victim was a representative of the oom-spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
the principle chiefly of the resurrection of the 
spirit.* The interpretation involves the assump- 
tion that the view of the meriah as a victim 
ofiered to deity, the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
is a late sophistication. Macpherson notes that 
the meriah was sacrificed 

* upon the oocurmioe of an extraordinary number of deaths by 
di s e a se ; or should very many die in childbirth ; or should the 
flooks or herds suffer largely from disease, or from wild beasts ; 
or should the greater crops threaten to fail * ; also wlienever 
any oalamity occurred to the chiefs or their families.^ 

From this and other evidence, Westermarck con- 
cludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for the rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the corn -spirit is arbitrary.* 
See, further, the * Indian * article, § 4. 

Magical eflicacy is universally attributed to 
human blood, probably because it is human, that 
is, the blood or the lord of creation, who, as such, 
is not normally an article of food. Human sacri- 
fice to the dead is sometimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food.* But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead are themselves in an 
exceptional state. They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be their sustenance. There is no relic of canni- 
balism in the meriah sacrifice, but the principles 
of religious cannibalism are latent in it. 

Ancestor-worship, it is possible, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere- 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim. 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can be made by death. The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he slays. Blood- 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
worked their murderous wills according to some 
such principle. It is necessa^ to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
blood. The latter certainly is to be seen in the 
meriah, sacTlfice; both the latter and the former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts as they 
were in the auto daft. 

The gods of Mexico were enhaloed with horror ; 
but the human sacrifices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated by the 
congregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com- 
bats were by the populace of Rome. In some cases 

1 Ml ii. 663 f. • Ih, I. 66. 

* Fracer, <?J38, pt. ▼. * Spirits of the Com and of tbs Wild,* 
Lo tdon, 1912, voL i. p. 249 f. 

4 8. C. Macpherson, JfsmsHoft qf Stmlm i/e Iwhim, London, 
ISWjp. mt. ^ ^ 
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the sacrifioe was actually preceded by a combat, 
the victim having a chance of escape if ne sncoeeded 
in slaying all comers who cared to fight him on the 
pavement of the altar. 

• Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly taeriflces 
throughout the empire at less than twenty thousand, and some 
carry the number as high as fifty thousand.’ > 

^tb Mayas and Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal object of obtaining victims 
to serve as sacnfices to their gods.* A typical pic- 
ture of such a sacrifice is supplied by that in honour 
of Tezcatlipoca, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerable. 

*The man chosen to represent him [Tesoatlipooa] and die in 
his stead was a young captive of handsome person and illustrious 
birth. During his captivity the vouth thus doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was sllowed to range tlie streets of Mexico 
freely, escorted by a distinguished train, who paid him as much 
respect as if he had been indeed the god himself instead of only 
his living Image. Twenty days before the festival at which the 
tragic mockery was to end, that he might taste all the jovs of 
this transient world to which he must soon bid farewell, he 
received In marriage four women, from whom be parted only 
when ha took his place in the last solemn procession. Arrived 
at the foot of the sacred pyramid on the top of which he was to 
die, the sacriflcers saluted him and led him up the long stair- 
muw. On the summit five of them seized him and held him 
down on his back upon the sacrificial stone, while the high 
riest, after bowing to the god he was about to kill, cut open 
Is breast and tore out the throbbing heart with the aoouz- 
tomed rites. Bnt, instead of being kicked down the staircaso 
and sent rolling from step to step like the corpses of common 
victims, the bo(^ of the dead god was carried respectfully down, 
and his flesh, chopped up small, was distributed among the 
priests and nobles as a blessed food.'* 

The details, however, are too numerous to add 
to the account. The problem chiefly considered 
hitherto has been that of the dying god. Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilo- 
pochtli, Hnixtocihuatl, and Centeotl, there was 
representation of the deity. Whether Frazer’s 
ex|>lanation can be acceptea is, however, doubtful. 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan hnman 
victims it is stated that 'they were supposed to 
become deified after death, and to exercise great 
influence over the afiairs of life.’ * The Mexicans, 
again, sacrificed men with white hair and white 
faces during eclipses of the sun ; the Tlascaltecs 
saerificed albinos during eclipses of the moon.* 
Bancroft conjectures, whatever the original sig- 
nification of the human sacrifice, that finally the 
body, whose essence regaled the god, and whose 
accidents were participated in by priests imd 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
feast, and therefore sacred food; that religious 
anthropophagy degenerated into an unnatural 
api^tite for human flesh.* He is desirous of ex- 
plaining the extraordinary popularity of these 
sacrifices. They certainly may ^ regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism. More 
si^ificance, however, is to be attached to the 
h^iness acouired after death. Apart from the 
factor of substitution and penal sacrifice, this ap- 
pears to be most important. Accordingly, the 
I sacrifice may be said to have the character of a 
rite intended to make gods by slaying men. All 
men, animals, and thini^ 'ofiered up ’become ipeo 
facto endued with magic energy.^ Rut this char- 
acter is itself not primary. H inau theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrifice. Sonie of 
the conclusions throw light on the present subject. 

According to the Aitareya Brahmava,^ the gods 
killed a man for sacrifice. But the part fit for an 
ofiering, the medha^ passed into a horse, which 
thus Mcame meet for sacrifice. The gods killed 
the horse, but the medha passed into an ox, and 
subsequently in the same way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat. All those animals from which it passed are 

1 PretooU, t. 69. * Bsnerott, 11. 420, 740, 7iS. 

• Frzzer, pt. v. vol. i. p. 92 f., from Brsweur dt Boor 
bourff, iii. 610 fl. ; tee Bancroft, IL 819 ff., iU. 422. 

4 l&ncroft. UL 494. •/O.llOt. 
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unfit for sacrifice, and therefore their flesh is not 
to be eaten. When the medha entered the earth, 
the gods surrounded it to prevent its escape. There 
it turned into rice, and therefore rice is now sacri- 
ficed.^ 

According to the Kdlika Fur&r^^ slaying at a 
sacrifice, even of a man, is ipso facto no murder.* 

The Taittii^ya states that the institutor of the 
sacrifice, when slaying a man, immolates Virftj. 
Virfti was the first male created by Praj&pati, and 
was the father of mankind. From him is produced 
the male for every saciifice. 

* Th« form of a maa is like that of VlrSL 

mated creation. By the immolation of the man is Yirij immo- 
lated. Now Vir&J is food, and therefore through Tlrk] Is food 
obtained.'* 

With regard to the difficult problem of * repre- 
senting* the god, a case in point is given by the 
Taittiriya. For the pwru^amedha^ human sacri- 
fice, the Taittir^ya enjoins that to a deity of the 
Br&hman caste a Brahmana must be sacrinced ; to 
a deity of the K^atriya, a Ki^atriya.^ Possibly the 
elue to representation is in the practice of periodic 
god-making. A man, and a particular Kind of 
man, being made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next sacrifice. Thus a particular god is re- 
created periodically. When, later, his incarnation 
is regarded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god. See, further, the * Indian * 
article. 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
r^uired for human sacrifice. * The death of the 
ri^teoiis makes atonement * ; * here moral worth 
is required. The KalikA Fur&mz enjoins that the 
victim must be free from physical defects and un- 
stained by crime ; nor may it he a female.* The 
case of slaves, malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted. 

Vicarious atonement becomes vicarious in a 
secondary sense, when another person is sacrificed 
instead of the original victim. In Eastern Africa, 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the * chosen abode of the deity * is liable to he 
offered as a sacrifice to the god who has been 
annoyed, hut he may redeem his life by giving 
up one of his slaves to he offered in his stead.^ 
.Amimals, again, certainly have figured largely as 
substitutes for human victims. 

* Aooording to the leraelite'e notion, Jahreh in his demency 
permits the soul of the enimel snoriftced to take the place of 
that of the sacrifloer. No transfer of guilt to the animal sacri- 
fioed takes place ; the blood of the fatter Is dean, and remains 
io, as is evident from the very fact that this blood is put upon 
the altar; it is a token of mercy on Jahveb's part, that he 
aooepta it. . . . Nor can it be asserted that the animal sacrificed 
undergota th$ punishment In the place of the transgressor.'* 

Effigies, lastly, may take the place even of bread 
and fruits of the earth as suhstitutes for the human 
victim. In Malaysia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called ' the substitutes,’ are offered 
to the spirits.* Such substitutes occur in all parts 
of the world, and in the majority of its organized 
religions. 

LiTiRATUiUL---Oh. xix. In B. Westsnnarck’s Or^gpin and 
JOsvslcpment sf ths Moral Idsas^ London, 1906-08 (i. 484-470), 
is the etandaid account of the subject. The art. mentlone the 
etaiefaouroeaof taote. A. E. CrAWLSY. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese). — Unlike 
many nations of ancient or even modem times, such 
as the Aztecs, or Dahomans, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, ofiered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship. 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 


1 BAjendralAls ICitrs, /ndo-Afysns, London, 1881, iL 7Y. 

«/b. iL107. > it. 98, 108 L 

4 Tb. 80. • Moors, In SBi Iv. 4886. 

• J. A. Dubois, Petnls sf India, Eng. tr.*, Oxford, 1006, p, 847. 
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• Kuenom il. 8661. 
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the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow- man. We have no record of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
deities. Flesh is no doubt offered in the rites of wor- 
ship, hut the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
ana dressed before being brought to the altar, and 
is offered as food might to to a man — it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead of that of a 
sacrifice. The type of deities, t.e. of deified human 
beings, is more that of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses. There is no equivalent of the Indian 
K&li; there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagaunfith leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course. The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed in the direction of the 
destmetion of demons; they do not thirst fox 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 
by the offering of it. 

Notwithstanding all this, there are indications 
to be found in Chinese history of a feeling in the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may he propiti- 
ated by the shedding m human blood ; for several 
instances occur of human sacrifice being suggested 
at least. One of the most noteworthy was m the 
time of T'ang (1766-1763 B.C.), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty. We are told by the great historian 
Ssh-ma Ch’ien and by others that, as in the land of 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, seven years of drought 
prevailed in the Empire, leading to a terrible famine. 
To such extremities did matters coroe that it was 
suggested that a human victim should he offered 
as a sacrifice to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much-needed rain. The Emperor 
T’ang said : ‘ If a man must he a victim, I will be 
he,* and prepared himself for the sacrifice. Ere the 
prayer he offered was finished, the rain fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles. ^ 

The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of deceased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue in ancient 
China. A time-honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valuables — gold, silver, precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, etc. — with the deceased lasted 
long. Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and shared the same fate as the other 
possessions thus interred ; for, with the anthropo- 
logical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond tne grave 
was supposed to he almost a counterpart or this 
life; and, since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liv- 
ing, it was thought that they were equally neces- 
sary for the dead, and that those who had passed 
into another state of existence would suffer and 
harbour resentment unless freely supplied with 
them. The drain upon the resources o fthe people, 
owing to the enormous expenses entailed oy the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en- 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
real value took the place of the original offerings in 
most cases ; and, in the same way, the substituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the im- 
molation of human heinra at the obsequies of the 
great and wealthy.* We have in the Book of 
Mencius* a passage which shows that wooden 
images, ' the semblances of men,* were used to bury 
with the dead. We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve in the next world as his attendants. 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1122-249 B.O. ), wooden images were substituted for 

* Sm j. Moi^^owui, a Jffiatorp of China, Londoo, 1807, p» 88^ 
(NT ftnj other standard history of the oooot^. 

*See J. J. U. de Groot, AsItotoiM SgHsm ^ Ckksa, hngdaot 
1802ff.,iroLlLdh.vm. ^ 

> Bk. 1. pt L oh. Iv. fit. S. 
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them. These had springs which caused them to 
move, probably in imitation of the movements of 
men.^ It is stated that later on came the practice 
of burying living persons with the dead. Confucius 
ascribed tnis to the invention of the wooden images ; 
but it is more probable that the human sacrifice to 
the manei of the deceased was the original form, 
and the straw and wooden images were substituted < 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where cla^ images were substituted about the time 
of the Christian era for the human victims. ‘ Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with coloured paper to represent human beings, 
clothed inaccoraance with the station in life of those 
they are supposed to represent. These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Empress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned. It is believed that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their supposed lords and masters. 

This practice of sacriucing living human beings 
to the manes of the departed who occupied high 
positions when alive was common, as may 
gathered from the occasional references to it in 
Chinese literature. The silences concerning it have 
also been considered as corroborative of the prac- 
tice ; for, being common, it is supposed that refer- 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum- 
stances.* The custom appears to have been in- 
digenous among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources, as Hiot * and even some Cninese 
have thought to be the case. 

The Chinese Herodotus, Ssh-ma Cb'ien, mentions 
the first instance we have on record, w'hen a ruler, 
Wu, of the Ts in State made 66 people * follow the 
dead [Duke Ch’ing] into the next world.’* A 
nephew [Duke Muh] of this prince had 177 sacri- 
ficed at his death. Among these were three 
brothers put into the grave with the coffin of the 
Duke.® Their fate is deplored in the songs of the | 
State included in the ancient Chinese Classic, the I 
Shi King, or ' Book of Poetry.* This was in 620 
B.C.^ Hundreds perished at the royal funerals, and 
scores at those of officers and nobles, in antiquity. 
The philosopher Micius, who lived about the 3rd 
cent. B.C., inveighing against extravagant funerals, 
informs us of tnis.® At the death of the Great 
Ts’in Shi Hwang, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
his harlm w'ho had borne him no sons were shut 
up in his tomb (209 B.C.).* ‘There is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
construction of the Great Wall.* 

In the CKun CKiu^ or * Spring and Autumn 
Annals,* of Confucius and in the two Commentaries 
on them, the Tso Chuan and Ku Liang ^ mention is 
made of some cases. Two instances were in 639 
and 529 B.C. respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place. 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacrificed 
instead of an animal by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tribes in the east. The Minister of War 
inveighed against this sacrifice of a man, a ruler of 
a State, to * an unlicensed and irregular ^iiit.’ In 
the second case the heir of the State of Ts'ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was carried by the 
victors to their own State of Tso and sacrificed on a 

} J. Lme, ChvMM CloitUa, Hongkong, 1861-72, vol. U. bk. 
L pt. I. ch. 6 and note. 

i Hiflho Saito, History Japan, London, 1018, p. 14. 

* See de Qroot, ii. 721. 

4 See JA, 1848, and de Oroot, fl. 728. 

* Historical Haeords, ch. ▼. line 8, quoted by de Oroot, ii. 
781 it. 

4 ib. r. llnee 16-17 ; also Tso Chueun, seventh year of the 
Baler Wen's reign (Lesge, Chiness Clames, v. i. 842, 244^ and 
JRAS (N. China BranchX nsw ler., xv. [1880] 18 f. 

T Pt i. bk. xi. ode vL * See de Oroot it 660. 

* /6. U. 400. 780. 

i*B. F. Johnston, JAan and Dragon im Northsm China, 
London, 1910, p. 866. 

U Bk. T. year six. 4 (Legge, v. 175-177V 


mountain— one would suppose as a thank-offering 
for the victory gained ^ — again instead of an animal. 
In the Tso Chuan it is stated that living persons 
were interred with the dead ruler Duke Wan of 
Sung (587 B.G.).* Another case is mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for his 
clemency to his father, a son buried two daughters 
with the sovereign.* Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried his ruler up to heaven and later in 
the day he lifted the dead^dy of this same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (580 B.C.).® 
Again, in 502 B.o. we read of five men being 
buried alive at the death of a feudal ruler of the 
State of Chu.® It is stated in the * Annals of Wu 
and Yueh’* (ch. 2) that a crowd of men were, by 
a trick, pressed alive into the mausoleum of a 
princess m 510 B.c. ^ In a number of cases these 
entombments were disapproved of by the people. 

In another of the Chinese Classics, the Li Ki, or 
‘Book of Rites,* accounts are given of two pro- 
posals to bury the living with the dead. In one 
case the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
grandee of the State of Ts'ai, proposed that, to 
provide for the dead man when ill in the next 
world, some persons should be sent to minister to 
him. His younger brother, who was a disciple of 
Confucius, said tiiat it was not proper to do so, but 
suggested that, if it must be done, the widow and 
steward should be the persons to be sent. This 
pronouncement settled the matter, and no one was 
sacrificed.’ The other case was that of a son who 
refused to carry out his father’s injunctions to bury 
his two concubines with him in the same coffin.* 
There is a similar case where directions were given 
by a dying man tiiat a favourite concubine should 
be buried with him, though he had previously 
directed that she should be married again,* The 
son obeyed the earlier order. A Queen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her ; but, being reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (309 
B.C,).^® The Prince of Wu (514-496 B.C.) sacrificed 
a large number of men and women at tiie death of 
a favourite daughter in order that they might 
accompany hor.’^ In the Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 
A.D. 25), certain tombs of princes of the Wei State 
(334-286 B.C.) were opened. In one a hundred 
dead bodies were found — all women with one ex- 
ception — probably intended for the deceased’s 
harim in the spirit world. In another grave two 
bodies were found. To come later down in history, 
we find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the Tatar Liao dynasty which ruled over 
Northern China (A.D. 927-1125).i» 

It will thus be seen that throughout Chinese 
history there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom. One instance was in a.d. 954, when 
the first Emperor of the After Cliow dynasty 
(A.D. 951-960) gave orders for a simple funeral for 
himself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it.’^ 

We find notices also of sacrifices to the spirits 
of Nature, as, for instance, in A.D. 1130-31 at the 
siege of a city in the North of China when the Kin 
invaders tore out the hearts of twelve prisoners 
and offered them as a sacrifice for a change of 

I Bk. X. year xi. 9 (Legge, v. 631, 682, 688, 636> 

3 Bk. viii. year ii. (begge, v. 34L, 847). 

> Bk. X. year xiii. (Legge, v. 643, 649). 

4 Bk. viii. year x. (I.<egge, v. 878, 874). 

4 Bk. xi. year iv. (Legge, v. 747, 748). 

4 See de Qr<x)t, ii. 410, 726. 

7 SBR xxvii. [1886] 181 1. 4 /6. 188 f. 

. 4 Legge, V. 826, 828. 

10 De Qroot, iL 729, quoted from oh. Iv. of *Tho Conteodlng 
States.* 

II JRAS (N. Oh. Branch), new eer., xii. [1878] 16, note. 

14 De Oroot, 11. 728. quoted from *The Miscellanies ai the 
Western Metropolis,* oh, vU 
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14 Porker, in China Rovisw, xxr. tl90(Hnj 269. 
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wind ; > or, again, we read of a maiden being 
saoriiiced to a river-god.* 

In the Yuan dynasty (A.D. 1280-1387), women 
were buried witli the Mongols who ruled the 
empire then.* In the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1368- 
1644) the custom was extensively practised 
during the first hundred years, the first, third, 
fourth, and fifth Emperors being honoured in this 
way with 38, 16, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It 
was also the rule in the case of princes. This 
went on until the Emperor Ying Tsung (t A.D. 
1464) abolished it for his own funeral, though he 
sacrificed several women at his brother’s death.^ 
The late Mancliu dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) at first 
also practised this, at all events during the reign 
of the first Emperor IShun Chi (a.d. 1644-61). 
There is no evidence to show whether the later 
sovereigns sanctioned it.® 

It has been thought that the Chinese practice of 
placing figures of men in an s.venue leading to 
the tomb, as at tiie Imperial tombs, had its 
origin in human sacrifice.® Isolated ( ases occur in 
which the Chinese ofier to the manes of a man 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a 
rtion of his body.^ ‘ Human sacrifices are said 
have taken place in the building of a silk-fila- 
ture at Soochow.*® It was also and may still be 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries in the 
Kiang-si Province to be consecrated with the 
shedding of a child’s blood. This sacrifice is done 
secretly, and it is supposed to prevent accidents or 
evil inttuences. One of the aboriginal tribes in 
China is said to offer one of their own number 
every year as a sacrifice to their dog-idoL* 

Closely akin to the sacrifices of the living to the 
dead is a species of sail sometimes practised in 
China, when the widow publicly commits suicide 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. 

Even in recent times, prisoners or slaves have 
been buried under bridges, city-gates, and public 
buildings. A case occurred in 1900, when one of 
the leading ofiicials sacrificed a gaol-bird to his 
drum when starting for the wars. 

LrnERATuas.— Thii is cited in the footnotes. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek).— It has often 
been observed that the Homeric poems contain 
hardly any allusions to human sacrifice. A re- 
markable exception occurs in IL xxiii. 175, where, 
after sacrificing four horses and two dogs on the 
funeral pyre of Patrochis, Achilles crowns the 
ceremony by slaying twelve Trojans, doubtless 
to serve as the thralls of Patroclus in the world 
below, just as the horses and dogs were required 
to minister to other needs. The sacrifice in ques- 
tion is one of a class which is often represented in 
early civilizations (Tylor, PC* i. 458 ff.), and is best 
illustrated by the account in Herodotus (iv. 71) of 
the funeral of the Scythian kings, when cooks, 
grooms, butlers, and others of the royal household 
were strangled and buried in their master’s tomb. 
The rite was, of course, based upon the belief that 
the dead continue in the world of spirits the same 
course of living as they have followed on earth ; 
but, though the belief itself prevailed extensively 

I JR AS (N. Oh. Branch), new ser., xil. 16, note. 

911. A. Qilea, Chinese Biog. Diet.. London, 1898, no. 655 
(ct. 678), quoted in E. Faber, Bist. q/ China, Shanghai, 1802, 
App. D. 

• See quotation from Ma Twan lln in de Oroot, ii. 4871. 

4 See quotations from Chinese works cited by de Oroot, iL 
783 f., also China Rbvuw, x. [1881-^2] 71. 

0 See de Oroot, ii. 784 f. ; 0. L. 4. de Gulgnee, royagee, 
Paris, 1808, li. 804. 

• See China Review, v. [1876-77] 859, note. 

7 See ib, ii. [1874-75] 880. A case was recent^ mentioned 
in one of the weekly pi^rs. See also Giles, ChineBe Biog. 
Diet., no. 642, quoted in Faber, HUi. qf China, App. D. 

• JRAS (Oh. Branch), new ser., xxxv. [1903-04] 128. 

• J. H. Gray, CAina, London, 1878, ii. 806. See also under 
data A.D. 048, China Review, xxvL [lOOO-Oi] l»2. 


in the Homeric age, the proceeding of Achilles was 
such as to provoke from the poet tiie unusual com- 
ment, ‘ evil was the deed that he contrived.’ Some 
critics have laid it down that the Homeric religion 
was succeeded by a ^riod of joyless and gloomy 
superstition, in whicli piacular offerings first be- 
came customary. Although there is some measure 
of truth in this view, it is equally important to 
observe that, so far as human sacrifices are con- 
cerned, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
level as the rest of Greek literature, which is 
representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
development, and consequently condemns as un- 
worthy of Hellenic enlightenment the offering up 
of human lives to appease the wrath of an offended 
deity. The sacrifice of human victims on stated 
occasions is regarded as a barbarian practice (Soph, 
fr. 122), evidenced by the cruel exposure of Andro- 
meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
heroes, and the savage rites of the Tatiric priest- 
hood (Eur. Ipk. Taur. 465). The Phoenician 
Molech, who was honoured by the sacrifice of 
children (Plut. de Ser. num. vina. 6, p. 652 A), was 
regularly identified with Cronos, whose primitive 
tyranny was overthrown by the milder uominion 
of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Roscher, ii. 1501 ff.). Afis- 
chylus (Aa. 150' calls the sacrifice of Ipl.Igenia 
lawless; Pausanias (vii. 19. 8) records that the 
Delphic oracle referred to the recurring sacrifice 
of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artemis 
Triclaria in Achaia as strange or foreign ; and 
Pelopidas (Plut. Pelop.2\), when ordered to sacrifice 
a maiden as a condition of success in battle, shrank 
from so horrible and barbarous an expedient. 

Yet, although literary sentiment professes to re- 
pudiate human sacrilice os incompatible with the 
spread of Greek civilization, the prevalence of the 
custom in the pre-historic age is attested by the 
persistence of its appearance in the heroic le^nds 
which poetic tradition has preserved. These 
legends provide material which enables us to sur- 
vey the conditions applicable to human sacrifices. 
It is generally admitted that many of them were 

f ^iacular in character ; that is to say, they arose 
roiii a conviction that the anger of a divine power 
hod been incurred by some act of impiety, that 
the well-being of the community was imperilled in 
consequence, and that the life of one of its members 
must be surrendered in expiation of the guilt. 
Recent investigations support the conclusion that 
no single formula is adequate to cover the varying 
circumstances in which recourse was had to human 
sacrifice. Thus, the rites connected with the peri- 
odical expulsion of evil, where the victim assumes 
the character of a scapegoat, have not yet been 
traced to a single source ; and it must be recog- 
nized that In many cases it is impossible to discover 
precisely how the worshippers believed that their 
ottering would be gratifying. Yet the desire to 
appease an enraged deity or to prevent his jealousy 
by timely precautions, when there may be a risk 
of infringing his prerogatives, is frequently indi- 
cated as an impelling motive. 

It might happen that the wrath of heaven was 
declared by some special manifestation of dis- 
pleasure, such as the occurrence of a drought or 
a pestilence, or the interposition of some unusual 
obstecle to the successful issue of an undertaking. 
Thus the sacrifice of Iphigenia was demanded be- 
cause the detention of the Greek fieet at Aulis by 
contrary winds was a sign of divine anger (iEsch. 
Ag. 19811’.). Similarly, the sacrifice of PolyxenA 
on the tomb of Achilles was urged by Neoptolemns 
as a means of obtaining favourable winds for the 
return from Troy (Eur. Beo. 536 ff.).^ Both of 
these incidents belonged to the tradition of the 

1 The developed etorr shows a conflation ot two motiyes— the 
dutjr ot offering a preliminary sacrifice to a sea-god (aee arA 
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Epic Cycle, the eacrifioe of I^igenia being related 
in the Cypria^ and that of Polyxena in the Iliu- 
persiai but authority is scarcely needed to con- 
vince us that these and similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race. An echo of the legend 
of Anlis, possibly combined with an attempt to 
ascribe an Oriental character to the practice, is 
reserved in the story recorded by Herodotus (ii. 
19), that Menelaus, when detained in Egypt by 
adverse weather*oonditions, sacrificed two Egyp- 
tian boys as expiatory victims. Yet another 
illustration may be found in the story of Sinon 
(Verg. Mn, ii. 116 if.), and an example taken from 
historical times shows how deeply-rooted was the 
superstition which required extraordinary sacri- 
fices before a departure on an important voyage. 
Agesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex- 
p^ition against Persia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was required from him ; but, since such 
an act would have been abhorrent to the spirit of 
the times, he was content to offer up a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon’s sacrifice (Plut. Ages. 6). 
When the subjects of Athamas were afflict^ with 
a drought, the king received information that an 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children Phrixus 
and Belle ; and he was about to comply with this 
command when the children were miraculously 
rescued by their immortal mother Nephele, ana 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the back of the ram with the golden fleece 
(Apollod. I. ix. 1). When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Hyacinthus on the tomb of Geraastus the Cyclops 
(id. in. XV. 8). 

Usually, however, the danger which calls for 
so exceptional a remedy is an approaching conflict 
with a foreign foe. In the Meraclidas of Euripides 
{404 ff.), Demophon, preparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after he had refused to surrender the 
children of Heracles, was warned by the sooth- 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacrifice to 
Persephone a maiden of noble birth. Similarly, 
when Thebes was belea^ered by the army of Ad- 
rastus and Polynices, Tiresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice his son Menocceus in order 
to placate the hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
had incurred by slaying the dragon (Eur. Phan. 
911 if.). Other instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens. Erechtheus, when 
at war with Eleusis, was promised success, if he 
would sacrifice one of his uaughters (Apollod. ill. 
zv. 4). A similar story was related concerning the 
three daughters of Leos (iElian, Var. Hist. xii. 28), 
and the devotion of King Codrus saved Athens 
when he leanit that his death was a necessary 
oondition of the defeat of the Lacedsemonian in- 
vaders (Lycurg. 84 ff.). 

The general impression which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times human 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes as a surprise 
to read in Plutarch that Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, was driven by the pressure of 

? ublio opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 
Persian captives in honour of Dionysus Omestes 
(Plut. Themist. 13). Grote, it is true, dismisses 
the story as a fiction (iv. 47^), and it is obviously 
of such a kind as a later age might have invented 
by way of scandalous embellishment for a famous 
cuapter in the annals of the past. But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
in the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it in seasons of 

I c rniAM ) before embarkstion, and that of provkUng a rteeniwl 
iMie with the appropriate mortnar j gifta 


supreme danger. The conclusion is in agreement 
with the other available evidence. Before the 
battle of Leuctra, Pelopidas dreamed that he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to sacrifice a fair- 
haired maiden, if he wislied for victory in the 
approaching battle (Plut. Pelop, 21). A serious 
contention ensued between the friends of enlighten- 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning. But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma ; for a quick - witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, which had 
separated from the herd and charged into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim which the infernal powers required. 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausanias (iv. 9. 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
even at that early date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too ready to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring tnat the sacred command 
had been fulfilled. 

But there is incontrovertible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of superstitious barbarities. Thus we read 
that, in the course of his famous purification of 
Athens, Epimenides the Cretan caus^ one or two 
youths to be sacrificed ( Athen. 602 C ; Diog. liUert. 
1 . 110). Moreover, several authorities state (e.p. 
schol. Aristoph. Eg. 1136) that certain outcasts 
were maintained by the Athenians at the public 
expense, in order that, if a plague or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might be sacrificed 
as scapegoats {KaBdpiMxra., (paptMKol)^ and so the 
taint of pollution might be removed. Nor was 
the practice confined to occasions of extraordin^ 
calamity, for there are other examples, whicn 
establish that in certain cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals. It has 
been inferred with reason from a statement of 
Pausanias (viii. 38. 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lycaeus on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lycasus in Arcadia as late as the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (cf. Porphyr. de Ahstin. ii. 27 ; [Plat.] 
Minos, 315 C). At Halos in Thessaly, Xerxes was 
informed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
which traced its origin to Athamas, was under a 
tabu to keep away &om the town-hall, or, if he 
was caught.attempting to enter it, he must be sacri- 
ficed at the altar, and that many had perished 
in this way (Herod, vii. 197). Every year in 
Khodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 
criminal, who had been kept back for this purpose, 
was led outside the gates of the city, ana put to 
death ; and something of the same kind took place 
at Salamis in Cyprus, in honour of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Cecrops (Porpl^. de Ahstin. ii. 54). 
At Hie temple of Apollo in Leucas, a criminal was 
thrown over the cliff into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat ; but the severity of his fall was miti- 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited in small boats for his de- 
scent so as to rescue him and convey him away 
from the island (Strabo, 453). The festival of the 
Tharaelia, which was cdebrated at Athens in the 
middle of the summer, was the occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite. Although the evi- 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
that two victims, one representing the male citi- 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
,pocr. s.v. ^pfMKCs). The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
lonians of Asia Minor (Hipponaz, fr. 37). 

The question of orimfis is t^ intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 
be examined, much less solved, by the light oi 
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the Greek evidence alone. Moreover, the Greek 
examples, whether ritual or mythical, have been 
contaminated and disturbed by successive accre- 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usually 
supply typical illustrations of primitive belief, 
while the extraordinary sacrinces show clear 
traces of the piacular motive, those which occurred 
at regular intervals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
being brought into comparison with the reliinoua 
observances of the most backward races. Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt. 
Ly casus was orimnally the cannibal feast of a 
wolf-tribe, and that, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the ori^n of the ritual 
may be looked for in the feast of a totem group 
(W, R. Smith, in EBr^ xxi. 138). 

It will have been observed that there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacriiice as an ordinary practice of the 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece. If 
we put aside the conservatism of remc te and rural 
districts, and the influences likely to have been 
exerted by Oriental cults, the survival of these 
cruel rites was hardly tolerated by public opinion ; 
and, where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of victims from the 
lowest class of criminals. Thus, humanitarian 
scruples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice required the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live. But, wherever it 
was found practicable, the rigour of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood-shedding or of a non-human 
victim. It may be that in some cases, as has 
recently been maintained (Farnell, CGS i. 93), 
human sacrifice was not the primitive fact, but a 
development from the sacrifice of the theanthropio 
animal, when the signiticance of the latter was 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of such substitution is too strong to be 
neglected entirely. 

The flagellation of Spartan boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia is declared by Pausanias (iii. 16. 
10 ; see, however, Frazer, in loc, ) to have been in- 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of killing a man who was selected by lot. A 
curious passage in Euripides {Iph. Taur, I458£r.) 
proves that in the temple of Artemis Tauropolos 
at Halm on the S.E. coast of Attica it was 
customary at the annual ceremony of the Tauro- 
polia to lead a man in the guise of a victim to 
the altar, and to scratch his neck with a sword 
sufficiently to let the blood flow. The substitution 
of an animal for a human victim is familiar to 
every one from the legend of Iphigenia, and many 
analogous cases might be quoted (Plut. Parallela 
35, p. 314 C; Pausan. ix. 8. 1, etc.). When the 
sacrifice of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain Embaros promised to mve 
his daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and sacrificed it at the altar {Parmm. i. 402). 
Allian {Nat, An, xii. 34) records an extraordinary 
ceremony which took place at Tenedoft in honour 
of Dionysus the Man-slayer. A cow which had 
recently calved was tended like a woman in child- 
bed, and her calf was shod in buskins {k6$opv<h) 
and then struck down before the altar. Bat the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced to make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed. Some 
of the details recall the we^-known rite of the 
Boupkonia (Frazer, OB*, pt. v. vol. ii p. 4ff.); but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seems to be established by the statement 
of Porphyry itU Abstvn, ii« 55). 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian).-In this 
article the expression ' human sacrifice ’ is used to 
include not only propitiatory oflerings to a god, 
but also all cases of tne immolation of human be* 
ings, whether voluntary or otherwise, in further- 
ance of religious or superstitious objects. 

z. References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books. — The Aitareya BrahmaifM to the liigveda 
describes (vii. 13-18) how a certain king vowed 
that he would sacrifice his first-bom to the water- 
god Varuna, if that deity would bless him with a 
son. One was bom in one coarse, but the king 
hesitated to fulfil his vow — until the boy had 
grown up, when he ran away from home to 
escape the fate in store for him. The king was 
afflicted with dropsy as a punishment for not sacri- 
ficing him. At last a Brahman was persuaded to 
sell his son as a substitute. This youth was tied 
to a stake, and was on the point of being immolated 
to appease Varuna when he recited certain sacred 
verses, whereupon some other deities intervened, 
and he was released. 

It haa been ar^ed that, as the victim escaped, this story 
does not prove that the custom of offering human sacrifices 
actually existed, and that the rite was merely syniltolical. But 
the whole story loses its point unless a real sacrifice had been 
intended. It is, moreover, in accordance with a custom which 
was put a stop to by the British Government only a century ago 
in Bengal, where Hindu women were in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the Gauges in fulfilment of similar 
vowa 

The above story is an instance of the sacriflce of 
children in the lulfilment of vows. Another form 
of human sacrifice was the jpurugam^ha, which 
was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings, and at which eleven human 
beings and eleven barren cows were offered np. 
The ceremony is described in the White Yajyur 
Vtda, of which the Vajasantyd, BamhitG. opens with 
verses intended to serve as mantras (charms or in- 
cantations) for offering of human sacrifices. Various 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit- 
able for each, such as a priest for Brahm&, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fisher- 
man tor the gods of rivers (i.-xii.). Farther 
details are contained in the TaittiHya (iii. 4) and 
^atapatha Br&hmaigxJkS (xiii. 6),^ as well as in the 
&ahkhuyana{xy\. 10-16) and Vaitdna Srauta SHtras 
(xxxvii.' f.). 

In the i^tapatha Brdhmava it is stated that the vicflms are 
to be let loose after being consecrated ; but this work is of a much 
later date. The earlier records clearly contemplate the aotuflJ 
slaughter of the victims ; and the account of ute rite given in 
the Satapatha Br&hmwfid itself can be explained only on the 
hypothesis that it was a modification of a prior rite in which 
human beings were immolated. 

The aivamedha, or horse-sacrifice for the attain- 
ment of wealth, also required the immolation of a 
human being {Satapatha Br&hma^, xiii. iii. 6, § 5. 
etc. ; see Eg^eling, SBE xliv. p. xxxix f.) ; and 
human sacrifice, though reprobated, is menuoned 
in the Mah&hh&rata {e.g., ii. 626 ff., 861 ff ). 

The Purd^as and Tantrcu, which were compiled 
in very early medimval times, contain frequent 
references to another rite requiring the immolaUon 
of a human victim. This was the narabali, 01 
human sacrifice to the goddess Chan^ka, a dark, 
fierce, sanguinary divinity, who is represented in 
the most awful forms, garlanded with a string of 
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hatnan skulls, besmeared with human blood, and 
holding a skull in one hand and an uplifted sabre 
in the other. In the KalikA it is said that 

* by ft humftn tftoriflcft ftttended bv th« rites Uid down, Devi 
(tl» goddess, ».s. OhapdibS) reniftins gratified for a thousand 
years ; and by the saoriflce of three men. one hundred thousand 
yeara By human flesh the goddess K&m&khyS's consort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased three thou* 
sand years. Blood consecrated immediately becomes ambrosia, 
and. since the head and flesh are gratifying, therefore should 
the head and flesh be offered at the worship of the goddess. The ! 
wise should add the flesh free from hair, among food offerings.* ! 
Minute details are added regarding the ways in 
which, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated. 

* Haring placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, 
frequently repeating the mantra appropriate for sacrifloe. 
Then, facing the north and placing the victim to face east, he 
•hould look backward and repeat this mantra : ** O man, 
through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore 1 salute thee ; thou multiform and of the form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratifying OhandikA, destroyest all evil inci* 
dents to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacri* 
floe meet for the Vaippavi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
created by the telMiorn himself for sacrificial rites ; I shall 
daughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sacriflce is no murder.** 
Thus meditating on that human-formed victim, a flower should 
be thrown on the top of its head with the mantra : ** Om, Aidi, 
Hrim, Sriih.** Then, thinking of one's own wishes, and referring 
to the goddess, water should be sprinkled on the victim. There- 
after the sword should be consecrated with the mantra : ** O 
•word, thou art the tongue of OhapdikA and bestower of the 
r^on of the gods. Black and holding the trident, thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation ; born fierce, of bloody eyes 
and mouth, wearing a blood-red nrland . . . salutations be to 
thee.** The sword, having thus oeen consecrated, should be 
taken up while repeating the mantra : '* Aih huifa phat,** and 
the excellent victim slaughtered with It. Thereafter, carefully 
sprinkling on the blood of the victim, water, rock.salt, honey, 
aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess 
and the skull also, with a lamp burning over it, should be placed 
before her with the mantra : '* Om, idih, Hriih, Sriih, Kauiiki. 
thou art gratified with the blood.** Thus, having oompleted 
the saoriflce, the worshipper attains rich reward.* 

In the fifth set of the MiUatiinddhavat by the dramatist Bhava* 
bhflti (fl. e. A.D. 690), is a vivid description of the attempt of an 
j^hori( 9 .r.) to sacrifloe the heroine to Chftmupd&i a form of K&Ii. 

3« Former prevalence of sacrifices to Kftl!. — 
These tdntrik sacrificos to K&ll or Chandikft were 
formerly common. They were freely offered in the 
days of Mar&thft role ; and in Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrifices were 
common only a century ago. The victim was taken 
to the temple in the evening and shut up ; and in 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having * shown her power by coming in the night 
and sucking his blood.* 

The great Saiva temple at Tanjore contains a 
riirine of K&ll where a human victim (a male child 
^rchased for the purpose) was sacrificed every 
raday evening, nntil the advent of British mle 
led to the substitution of a sheep. There are other 
temples in Southern India where similar sacrifices 
were formerly common. At the famous shrine of 
D&nteSvarl in Bastar it is said that in a.d. 1830 
upwards of twenty-five men were immolated by 
the R&jft on a single occasion. Sleeman. writing in 
1844. says that a certain chief in the Central 
Provinces once a year sacrificed a Br&hman to the 
goddess.* The Br&hmans of the Deccan need to 
sacrifice an old woman on the occasion of the K&i& 
of SAtftra's annual visit to the fort of PartabgarK. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the Karfidi 
Br&hmans annually sacrificed a young Br&hman at 
Poona. This class of Brfthmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
sacrifices, using poison to effect their ends when an 
open sacrifice would have been too dangerous. In 
N. Chevers’ Report on Medical Junspmdenoe. 
written in 1854. it is said that 

* there are strong reasons for believing that there it eoaroely a 
district in India m whioh human saoriflos is not still practised 
OQoaslonslly as a religious rite.' 

W. Ward, writing in the early part of the 19th 

• A tmnslatlon of the whole chapter on the subject was pub- 
ttitetd by Bla^icre in AtkUie JRfssaroAM. v. (1797J S71 fl. 
t iUraiMss and JRceoflMeioiu, London, 1844. i. 6L 


cent., mentions various places in Bengal at whioh 
human sacrifices were offered : 

* The diecovery of these murders in the name of religion is 
made by finding the bodies with the heads cut off near their 
images [of K&liJ ; and, though no one acknowledges the aoL 
vet the natives well know that these persons have been offered 
In saoriflce.*! 

In the north-east of India, human sacrifices to * 
K&li were very common. The Koch king. Nar 
N&r&yaii, who ruled in the 16th cent., is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single occasion; 
and some of his descendants carried on the practice 
until the early part of last century. It appears 
from the Haft Iqlim that in Koch Bihftr persons, 
called hhogls, sometimes offered themselves as 
victims. From the time when they announced 
that the goddess had called them, they were treated 
as privileged persons. They were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at 
their command until the annual festival came 
round, when they were sacrificed to the goddess.* 
More frequently, however, the victim was either 
a person kidnapped from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person found abroad after midnight. 

In the Jain ti& parganoA, human sacrifices to Kftll 
were offered annually. As in Koch Bib&r, persons 
frequently volunteered themselves as victims. If 
the woula-be victim, or bhoge khdorat were deemed 
suitable, the Ka j& would present him with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live as he chose, compensa- 
tion for any damage done by him being pain from 
the royal treasury. But his enjoyment of these 
privileges was very short. On the Navami day of 
the Durgd Pujd, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself, was dressed in new attire, daubed 
with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands. Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess, and spent some time 
in meditation and the repetition of mantras. He 
then made a sign with his finger, whereupon the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
mantras, cut off his head, which was placed before 
the goddess on a golden plate. The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Kdndrd Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of rice cooked in the blood. When 
voluntary victims were not forthcoming, persons 
were kianapped from outside the State. In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information. As 
the R&j& refused to deliver up the culprits, and as 
this was not the first offence, his dominions were 
annexed. 

In the Tikha Kalpa, a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said : 

* Human sacrifloes are to be made, after the royal oonaent has 
been ol>taiDed, on the occasion of public calamitfee such as war. 
or for the purpose of obt^ning great wealth. ... A BrAhman 
or a woman ^ould never be sacrificed. Neither should one 
sacrifloe his own body, as then he will be guilty of the sin of 
•uiclde. A brother, a father, a son, a wife's brother, a sister’s 
•on, a maternal unde, none of these should be sacrificed ; nor 
any one who is acouiunted with the Vedas, or has renounced 
the world, or is a student, or belongs to the royal family. An 
enemy, a sick person, an eunuch, one who is infirm or has 
defects or soars should not be offered. The victim should be 
bathed, and properly decorated, and then brought before the 
goddess. The person offering the sacrifice should turn his face 
towards the north, and the victim should face the east. Water 
should be sprinkled on the victim, and the following mantra 
uttered; **0 goddess, living on the golden inouatain, 1 offer 
this sacrifloe to thee t He is good and stout and without blemish. 

I bind him to a poett I offer this sacrifloe to remove my 
misfortune. O goddess, accept him t Although I kill him, 1 
give him salvation I ** * 

This is clearly another version of the rite pre- 
scribed in the Kalikd Purd^. 

In modem times the sacrifice of human beinn 
bas been replaced by that of animals-~chieny 
! History, LitsnAwrs, and BsHgUm of tho Histdoo»% Lon- 
don, 1816, it. 861. 

• Similar liberties were allowed to proepectlve vlatiiiiB la 
andent Babylon and in Mexioo (QBS, pi UL (London. 1911) p. 
list, pt V. [1912] voL l.p. 288. voL U. p. 98t 
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Imffaloes and ^oats — but some families, whose 
ancestors ohered human victims at the DurgS, and 
K&ll PujdHt now sacrifice, in lieu of a living man, 
an elhgy, about a foot long, made of dried milk 
(khlra). 

3. Sacrifices by aboriginal tribes in north-east 
of India, — The ^ods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordained in the Vedas were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrifices, was probably brought by the 
Aryans from their earlier sattlements oevoiid the 
confines of India. The terrible goddess whose cult 
is described in the Fttrd^as and Tantrcut is, how- 
ever, a comparatively recent addition to the Hindu 
antheon. It is believed that her worship and the 
loody orgies with which it was attended were 
adopted from the religion of non-Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on tho 
north-east frontier of India. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu- 
ized tribes like the Mani purls, Kochs, and Jaintias, 
whose practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that han only partially, if at 
all, come under its influence. The Kachftri kings 
offered annual sacrifices to their sacred sword, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste hut the 
Brahman, wlio were kidnapped for the purpose 
from other parts. Brahmans officiated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims were 
thrown down a masonry well. In the Rdjmdld^ 
or chronicles of the kin^s of Tippera, it is related 
that a king who ruled in the first half of the 16 th 
cent, offered up some slaves as a sacrifice to the 
* fourteen gods,^ ^ but the offering was not accepted, 
and the chontai^ or high priest, announced that 
Mahadeb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army. The king 
accordingly sacrificed eight of his chief captains. 
His successor, it is said, on two occasions defeated 
the Muhammadans, and sacrificed the prisoners to 
the ‘fourteen gods.* Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to Siva, when 
praying for a son, and of another, when defeated 
oy the Muhammadans, offering a Chandal boy 
to Bhabaclifiri. Among the wild tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices probably still occur, though it is naturally 
very difficult to obtain definite information regard^- 
ing them. ' 

The Chutiyfts were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being Kesfii 
Kh&ti, the eater of raw (human) fiesli, whom they 
now identify with Kftli. The officiating priests, or ! 
deoriSy were mem hereof the tribe and not Brahmans. | 
The sacrifices were offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as cholera, 
smallpox, and drought. After the subjugation of 
the Chutiyfis by the Ahoms, some four centuries 
ago, they were permitted to continue their ghastly 
ntes. They were usually given for the purpose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment ; but, when none such were available, 
a particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain privileges were granted to it. 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child. If they predicted that it would be a 
boy, the mother was carefully tended, and the 
child was anointed, as soon as it was bom, with a 
paste made of tunneric and a kind of pulse. When 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
is said) was usually forthcoming ; if not, a victim 
was taken by force. For some time he was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, until in 
•officiently plump condition to suit the supposed 

1 Most of thcMM gods srs now IdontUlod with regular Hindu 
deities. 


I taste of the goddess. He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
before the i mage of the goddess. Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the bar 
deoriy or high priest. The head was added to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 
Victims were taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan. As in other cases, persons 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or blemish, 
were regarded as nnfit to be victims. 

The offering of human sacrifices to Kesfii Khfltl 
was common also in Nowgong, where the victim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 
purposes of trade. He was kept in close custody 
for about a fortnight, and was then led out, decked 
with ffowers and lewels, and decapitated. As soon 
as this had been done, the spectators fled headlong 
down the hill on which the shrine stood, to avoid 
being devoured by the hungry gods and goddesses. 
The sacrifice seems here to have been offbred, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, but rather with a view to providing 
food for the sanguinary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves. 

The same idea of gods requiring human blood 
is found among the Khfisis, who believe in the 
existence of sne^e-gods called Men. When a Men 
takes np its abode in a family, there is no means 
of getting rid of it. So long as it is supplied at 
intervals with its favourite food, the family prospers 
and CT0W8 rich ; but, when it feels the want of 
bloo^ sickness breaks out and misfortunes become 
frequent. Some human being is then murdered, 
ana the hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and offered to the 
Men, The belief is that the demon api>ears in the 
form of a snake and devours the body of the victim, 
which is materialized from the portions thus 
offered. Murders due to the prevalence of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light. 

This idea of a family-spirit that needs human blood snd 
alHicU the family with misfortune if its cravin;; is not satisfied 
exists also in other parts of India, and is believed to have been 
the cause of a murder oommittM in the year 1008 in Ohotft 
Nagpur. Tlie victim, a boy of 12, was found lying with his 
throat cut, and some grains of uncooked rice were seen in the 
wound, showing that he, like animals destined for sacriflce, had 
been made to swallow rice immediately before he was killed. 
The murder had apparently been committed at a shrine of K&li, 
where the body was found. If so, the oase may mark a transition 
stage between the entirely non-Aryan practice of the Kb&sis 
and the rites laid down in the Kdlikd FwdxM, 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes. — Human 
sacrifices were once very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the Ghot& Nagpur plateau. 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious in the early days of British rule that 
officers were deputed by Government to investimte 
the facts with a view to preventive action, and we 
have in their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tribe. 
Human beings were offered up by them to Tari 
Pennn, the earth-goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and especially 
to ensure good crops. The victim, or menah, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased (usually from the Pans, a weaving and 
criminal tribe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been dedicated as a child by his father. 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold their children 
for victims, ‘ considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible.* The 
victims were often kept for years before they were 
sacrificed. They were regarded as consecrated 
beings, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deference. They were commonly sacrificed 
about the time when the chief crop was sown. On 
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the day before the Geremony, the victim was dreased 
in a new garment and led with mnsio and dancing 
to the sacred fprove, where he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, (clarifiedbutter ), and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers. ^ * A species of reverence 
which it is not easy to distinguiiui from adoration * 
was paid to him tnroughout the day. The crowd 
danced round the post to music, and, addressing 
the earth, said ; * O goddess, we offer this sacrifice 
to you ; give us go<ra crops, seasons, and health.’ 
The orgies were kept up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
procession round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the previous day, there was a great struggle to 
cet some relic from his person, such as a lock of 
his hair, a particle of the turmeric paste, or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The ofliciating priest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh from the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried off to the different villages, where part 
was oflered to the earth-goddess, onried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the nouseholders. Each man buried 
his piece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and bones) were burned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. The ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laid as paste on the houses and 
panaries, or mixed with the new com to preserve 
it from insects. 

Our authorities represent the menahs as victims 
offered to propitiate the earth-goddess ; but Frazer 
points out that the flesh and ashes of the victim 
were evidently thought to possess ‘a direct or 
intrinsic power of making the crops to grow, quite 
independent of the indirect efficacy wmch it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an offering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.’ * 

Pracfices very similar to thoee of the Khonda have been 
noticed by Davis and Needham amoncr various Mongoloid 
tribes in the Hills and on the P&tkoi. Sometimes the 
flesh is buried in the fields to ensure good crops, and sometimee 
the victim is tied up and burnt to death in the Jungle which is 
to be cleared for the next year’s orotie. The tame tribes also 
regard a human sacrifloe as very efilcacious in warding oB 
disease or ensuring victory In battle. The victim may be a 
slave, a prisoner of war, or some one purchased for the puipose. 
Both sexee are equally suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Obindwin district in Burma it was formerly the custom to 
sacrifice boys and girls at a big festival in August in order to 
get good rice crops. The viotime, who were usually smal) 
ohil&en, were purchased from the unadministered territory. A 
rope having been placed round his neck, the victim was taken 
to the houses of all the relatives of the purchaeer. At each 
bouse a Anger Joint wae out off, and all persons in the house 
were smeared with the blood. They alio licked the Joint and 
rubbed it on the cooking tripod. The victim was then tied to a 
post in the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a spear, the blood from each stab being caugtit in a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwards for smearing on the bodies of the 
purchaser’s relatives. Tbs entnils were then taken out and the 
flesh removed from the bones, and the whole was put in a basket 
and set on a platform near by as an offering to the god. After 
the blood had been smeared on the puroham and hie relatives, 
who danced and wept meanwhile, the bakket and its contents 
were thrown Into the Jungle.* 

Among other Dravidian tribes who immolated 
hnman Mings may be mentioned the Bhumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrificed them at the 
shrine of their goddess Rankini. The Bhniyas 
had a goddess named Thfiknrftni M&i, to whom 
similar sacrifices were offered ; in 1868 an obnoxi- 
ous official was slain by them, and his head offered 
to this deity. During the rising of the Mund&s in 
1900 a constable was Killed, and it is said that his 
head was cut off, and his brains offered as a sacrifice 
to the local demons. The Bhogtfts of Bh&ufirpahftr 
formerlv oflered up a human being, at stated 
intervaTs, to the be^ which infest the rooks there, 

I pt. V, voL L p, SSa 

• G. jBL a. Grant Brown, ‘Human SaorifioM near tha XJppor 
OUndwin/ in Jowmef qf Ms Bufwia tUHmnh BoeMp, voL L 


and to which supernatural powers are attributed. 
To this day the local aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain Rftift at night, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
be caught for sacrifice. The Banj&ras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacrifices. Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their bullocks over it. Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some desired 
end, they decapitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over an idol. 

5 . Head-hunting.— Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the G&ros and many tribes of Nfigas were formerlv 
head-hunters ; and they often made raids on eacn 
other solely in order to obtain heads, w'hich were 
brought home in triumph to the village and hung 
up on a tree there. Among the Ang&mi N&gas 
a man was not allowed to put on the mil insignia 
of a warrior until be had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to be a man killed in 
battle : a child or an old woman speared from an 
ambush served the purpose equally well. The 

ractice has been put down in British territory, 
ut it is still in vogue among the independent 
tribes on the frontier. Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief that persons whose heads are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a battle, or burled 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. But 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved ; it was merely a barbarous method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6 . Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc. — 
There is a superstition current throughout India 
that buried treasure becomes the property of 
demons, and that it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the demons are believed to have a special 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman ; but 
no'wadays they have to be satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or even a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to be inhabited by demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast- 
flowing nver will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been appeased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Cuve, writing in 1828, says that the Ufina 
of Mewftr, before crossing the Mahl river, invari- 
ably caused an individual from a particular tribe 
to M sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
thrown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
superstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the foundations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro- 
gress, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed that lives are n^ed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken as victims. 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder, and buried under an embank- 
ment which had given way several times, in order 
to render it Immune from further injury by gods 
ox demons. About the year 1780, when the gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that his btood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about the place, 
inflicting evil on all who oarae near, thereby con- 
itributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result. In 
Sibsl^ar in 1854 a man decapitated the young eon 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
effect the recovery of his own child, who waa ill 
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with fever. A similar act was committed in 
Muzaffamaw in 1870 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereby to obtain a son. In the same year, | 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjuror, a MusaJmftn I 
butcher, who had lost his child, lolled a neighbour’s | 
child, and washed his wife in its blood, in order j 
that her future children might be healthy. Three j 
similar cases occurred in 1009, one in the United i 
Provinces and two in the N 6 sik district of Bombay. 

7 * Killing the king, — In The Golden Bough it is ! 
diown that primitive races in different parts of I 
Uie world have a practice of killing their king. | 
Among these races the king was believed by his i 
subjects to be endowed with supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving | 
these powers unimpaired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the zamorin^ or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
Ms throat in public at the end of a twelve years* 
reign. But by the 17th cent, the rule had been 
miMified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be his 
reward ; but, as the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very small.^ 
The old Aliom custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur- 
vival of the same class of ideas, the victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8 . Religious suicide. — The idea of religious 
suicide, t.s. of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to the Hindus. We have already seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of Kali. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinces where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of Kal Bhairava, the consort of Kali 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.* Expressions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early part 
of last century, it was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as All&habfid, Tribeni, or Sftgar Island, he 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to bis advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony. The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablutions 
and repeated certain mantras^ and then sprang from 
a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled with water. It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile carried him off before he 
diea from drowning. Another favourite method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image Jagan- 
nftth at Purl is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves ; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 

1 A Jffw Amnmt ef the Scut /nditt, by Ospuln Altx. 
BSnUtoii, wbo travelled in Indis from 1688 to 1783, reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s Voyzfftt end Trwule (bsadon, 1811), vUi. S74. 


9 . Sail.— But the most common and best known 
form of religious suicide was that, commonly known 
as iati, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands. Such suicides were frequent among all 
the high castes, and were especially common in the 
families of Rajput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, but sometimes the unfortu* 
nate widow was subjected to a good deal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
Sail was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 ; and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States. 
Isolate cases, however, still sometimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil and, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death.^ Her act was ^planded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Hindus, even among the 
educated classes. How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas ; but, from the belief that the wife 
who thus immolated herself accompanied her hus- 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the Ahoms to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nftgfts to decapi- 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their predecessors* obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo- 
causts of women. 

xo. Offering one’s own blood. — In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of offering 
one’s own blood to K&ll. This is referred to in the 
K&likd Pur&na as an acceptable way of propiti- 
ating the goddess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. When a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the re- 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be propitiated 
with human blood. The vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durgd Pujd^ or at once in some temple of 
Kftll. The wife or motlier, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 
goddess. 

Litbiiatueb.~P. M. Muller, Anc, Skr, Lit,, Tx>ndon, 1860, 
p. 408 ff. ; A. HUlebrandt, RituaUit. (GIAP ill. 2 [1807]), p. 158 ; 
H. H. Wilson, JKcsava . . .ont/u Rel. qf the Hindus, do. 1861- 
62, il 247 ff. ; A. Weber, Ind. Strei/sn, Berlin, 1808-79, i. 64 if. ; 
T. Ereeliue, SBB xliv. [1900] xxxill If. ; W. Crooke. 
ii. 167 ff. ; iM. Chevers, Medical Jurisprudenoc in Bsnaal 
and the Borth-Westsm Provinces, Calcutta, 1864; W. Ward, 
Histwn, TAtsraturs, and Religion qf the Hindoos'^, Madras, 
1815; K. Mitra, * On Human Sacriflcea in Ancient India, VAS'Be, 
rol. xlv. [1876] pt. 1. p. 76 ; B. A. Gait, * Human Saorifloes In 
Ancient Assam,^ it., Ixvti. [1898]pt. Ui.p. 56; J. G. Fraaer, GB^, 
London, 1907 ft. ; G. E. R. Grant Brown, * Human Sacriflcea 
near the Upper Obindwin,* Journal qf the Burma Research 

Sooirty. toLI E. A. Gait. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).—!. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people.— The prevalence of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is so fully and incontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peonies, as 
it is in the case of most ancient nations, tliat we 
are naturally predisposed to look for clear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inoonolusive that the 
practice of human sacrifice has been confidently 
declared* never to have been in vogue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would have exhibited the Iranians in line 

X Several more similar oaste hare oooorred sliioi this arttele 
was written. 

s •The Persians wars perhaps the only nation In anolsnl tilmss 
; who did not indolgs in human saerifiosi * (R&iendraU^ Mitra, 
«On Hainan flacriiloaa In Aneiaat India,* JABBe xlv. (OOwittS, 
) 1876 ) 88 . 
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with the other Indo-European races in this matter 
is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer. Schrader,^ speaking of the Aryans (t.s. 
Indo-Europeans) generally, says ; 

M ta little likely to be doubted, offerings were msde to 
hesven in the primitive period . . . then human sacrifloe must 
have taken a prominent place amongst them.’ 

Others, with much historical justification, main- 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the point of time and the order in which human 
and animal sacrifices occur in the religious de- I 
velopnient of nations (see art. Akimals, vol. i. 
p. 408 f. ; also art. ‘ Sacrifice,* in EBr by the 
same author). Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacrifices is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider- 
ing. Of its vo^e in the earliest Vedio times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Sunah- 
Bepa hymns of the Big Sariihitd (i. 24-30), which, in 
all probability, are to be regarded as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical sacrifice (see 
Kftjendralala Mitra, op, cit,). The Avesta, on the 
other band — even ita earliest portions — contains no 
suggestion of that custom as naving been practised 
at any time. What little bearing on this suoject the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrifices were unknown 
to the Avestan and pre-Avestan people of Iran. 
The most usual victims in the human sacrifices of 
most nations were prisoners of war. But these, 
■we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by the Avestan people. 

As Geiger* says : 

* Oaptivea taken in war were kept by their conquerors ss 
lervante and alaves. As such, they formed, 1 believe, part of 
the household of the Mazdayasnians, where they seem to have 
been treated kindly and humanely.' And again, ‘Slaves were 
evidently regarded as members of the family, and their posses- 
sion very highly valued.' 


It should, perhaps, be remembered that the above 
is a description of the social life of the eastern 
Iranians in particular, whose practices as well as 
their creed may have difiered somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen. 

3. The Achaemenians and the custom of human 
sacrifice. — Herodotus and some later writers 
attribute isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Achsemenian kings. Each 
of these cases must be considered separately. In 
the first place, when Sardis, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 646 B.C.) into the hands 
of Uie Persians, Cyrus, according to the account 
of Herodotus,* issued orders to erect a ^eat pyre 
and to place Croesus, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to be burnt. Later, 
however, lie relented, and a shower of rain extin- 
guished the flames, and thus Croesus was spared. 
This version of the story had always presented two 
great difficulties to its acceptance. The first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in- 
cident with Cyrus’s otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to his prisoners in war, and no 
adequate reason seemed to have been present for 
any departure on this occasion from his usual 
attitude and practice. Further, there was the less 
formidable, perhaps, yet real objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroastrian or true Persian, could not have 
ordereil the burning of Crossus. The light which 
recent researclies have thrown upon Cyrus’s religi- 
ous attitude has tended to some extent to remove 
the latter difficulty. Never^eless, the story as 
told by Herodotus aid not easily commend itself to 


I PrghUtoric AntiquMsi mf th» Anrsa P(UipUi, tr. Jtvont, 
London, 1890, p. 421 ; SM also art * <%er,’ in Sobradar, iBaoi- 
UaXkon d. in4<yam. 4ftartum#iimnd«, Btraasburg, 1901. 

a CivUitatum ^ th$ JBoaeam IramivM in ilnetaiie Timu, tr. 
Parab Peshotan Sanjana, London, 1888-96, U. 69 f. 

s Herod. 1. 86 ff. ; ali^ioolaoa of Ikunaaoiis, frag. 61 (MiUlar, 
PBQ iU. 406); Luuian, QaUui, St. 


the general aooeptanoa The recently discovered 
poems of Bacchylides (bom 607 B.O. )* yielded anotliei 
version of the story of CrcBsns, earlier in date than 
that of the historian and also free from its objec- 
tions. In the poem, instead of being condemned 
to die by his conqueror, Croesus elects to perish in 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather • 
than submit to tne indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe. The version of Bacchylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red-figured Greek 
vase* of the late 6th or early 6th cent. B.C. pre- 
served in the Louvre. The vase shows Croesus 
enthroned and crowned, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding his sceptre with his left hand, ana solemnly 
pouring a libation with his right. It is agreed by 
ail that his attitude is in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of the act of self-immolation, 
and confirms Bacchylides’ version of the story.^ It 
seems, therefore, that the charge of liumon 8acrifi<^ 
in the case of Cyrus must be waived. Nor does it 
seem possible to regard the instance given by 
Herodotus* of the action of Cambyses as an ex- 
ample of human sacrifice. 

‘At another time,* says the historian, ‘be took twelve of the 
noblest Persians, and, without bringing any charge worthy of 
death against them, buried them all up to toe ne(^’ ^ 

Even Herodotus himself adduces this incident as 
an example of the king’s mad ferocity. The act 
is in no way religiously motived. 

Only two more instances are recorded by Hero- 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to his wife Amestris (vii. 114), 

* When they learnt that the name of the place was “The Kine 
Ways,” they took nine youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the spoL Burying alive is a 
Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, tiie wife of Xerxes, 
in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian youths, sons 
of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god who is sup- 
posed to dwell underneath the earth.’ 

The latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, aa 
liawlinson {ad loc,) says, Herodotus here speaks 
aa a Greek. Now, although the religious motive is 
not quite so remote in these two instances as in the 
case of Cambyses, it will probably still be felt that 
we have here out slender basis upon which to found 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
I (see art. Achaemenians), Even granting that 
we are dealing with true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of ‘ tree-plant- 
ing ’ were prompted by human vindictiveness rather 
than by a desire to observe a religious custom and 
propitiate a god ; for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modem times in Persia as one of the 
most cruel forms of torture (see Niebuhr, Vortrdge, 
Berlin. 1847, i. 155). ^ ^ 

3. Human sacrifice as practised by the Scyth- 
ians.— Although all the other branches of the Iran- 
ian race, so far os our records show, were singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, the 
Scythians, who were perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forma. 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of every 
hundred prisoners of war. The method of immo- 
lation, according to Herodotus,* was as follows. 
A large platform made of brushwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image 01 Ares. Libations of wine were poured 
over the victims* heads, after which they were 
slaughtered over a vessel. Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
below, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were out off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
Vhere they might chance to have fallen. Another 
1 Bm F. G. SenyoD, The Pomt cf BoaokriidM, London, 1897, 
Introd. p. 28f. ; B. O. Jabb, Saeohyiid$§t iU Point and 3^ 
tnonttf (Ambrldge, 1906, p. 196 ff. 
s 8a« remoduotion tai JJB8 sviU* (LcMidcm, 1896) 868, 
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instance, in >vhicli, perhaps, the religious motive is 
more remote, is the method by which false diviners 
were immolated. A waggon is loaded with brush- 
wood, and oxen are yoked to it. Then the sooth- 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their mouths 
Sagged, are thrust into the midst of the brush- 
wood. Finally the wood is ignited and the oxen 
are made to rush off with their burning load until 
they themselves are caught in the conflagration 
and all are consumed together.^ 

The only other instance that need be mentioned 
here bears more clearly the character of a reli^^ious 
sacrifice, namely, the ceremonies associated with a 
kind’s funeral. After the long march of the pro- 
cession from tribe to tribe, as described by Hero- 
dotus,* and the arrival at the royal tombs, the body 
of the dead king, stretched on a mattress, is laid in 
the OTave prepared for it. In the open space around 
the Dody of the king they bury one of his con<5U- 
bines, first killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger, as well as some horses and other posses- 
sions. When a year is gone, further ceremonies 
take nlace. Fifty of the best of the late king’s 
attendants — all native Scythians — are taken and 
strangled. Then as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain. After a somewhat barbarous 
process of preparation, the strangled youths are 
mounted upon the slaughtered horses and arranged 
in a circle around the king’s tomb. These are the 
most important instances of the forma of human 
sacrifice as practised by the Scythians. 

IjITRratuiim.— T he works dealing most fully and directly with 
the various parts of our subject have already been indicated. 
On the CrcBSus story, see also J. G. Frazer, Adonis, A Hitt 
Otirit^, London, 1007, pu. 141 ff., 146 tt . ; see also p. 402 f. on 
the custom of burying alive. E, EDWARDS. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean). 
— z. Japanese. — The most ancient Japanese docu- 
inents tiiat have come down to us were written at a 
time {8th cent.) when the memory of human sacri- 
fices was still fjreen. One of the most imiiortant 
myths of the Kojiki is conceived as follows : 

‘Having been expelled [from Heaven, after his crimes against 
the Sun-goddess], Siisa-no-wo-no-mikoto [His-Swift-Iinpetuous* 
Male-Augustiiess, the god of the Ocean and the Storm, who 
appears here in the aspect of a human hero] descended to 
a place called Tori-kaml at the head-waters of the River Hi 
in the land of Idsumo. At this time some chopsticks came 
floating down the stream. So His • Swift - Impetuous . Male- 
Augustness, thinking that there must be people at the head- 
waters of the river, went up it in quest of them, when he came 
upon an old man and an old woman,— two of them,— who had 
a young p|irl between them, and were weeping. Then he deigned 
to ask: “Who are ye?” So the old man replied, saying : “I 
am an Earthly Deity, child of Oho-yama-tau-mi-uo-kanii (the 
Gmt*Mouiilairi*8 Oodj. I am called by the name of Ashi-nadzu- 
ohi, my wife is called by the name of Te-nadzu-chi, and my 
daughter is called by the name of Kushi-nada-hime [Aims, 

* princess * ; nada, no doubt for Inada, a place-name meaning 

* rice-field ' ; tushi, in the sense of * comb ' here, as the story 

that follows shows].** Again he asked : “ What is the cause of 
your crying?** The old man answered, saying : “ I had origin- 
ally eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-forked 
serpent of Eoshl [a name of the north-west district occupied by 
the Ainus] has come every year and devoured one, and it is now 
its time to come, wherefore we weep.** Then he asked him : 
“ What is its fonn like? ** The old man answered, saying : ** Its 
eyes are like akakagaehi [the winter-cherry] *, it has one body 
with eight heads and eight tails. Moreover, on its body gro^ 
moss, and also chameacyparis and cryptomerios. Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight hills, and if one looks at its 
belly, it is all constantly bloody and Inflamed.** Then His-Swlft- 
Impetuous-Male-Angust nese said to the old man : “ If this be 
thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me ? ** He replied, sa;^ng : 
“ With reverence, but I know not thine august name.'* Then 
be replied, saying : “ I am elder brother to the Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August- Deity. So 1 have now descended from Heaven.** 
Then the Deities Ashi-nadsu-ohi and Te-nadzu-chi said: “If 
that be so, with reverence will we offer her to thee.** So His- 
Swift-lmpetuous-Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing 
the young girl into a multitudinous and close-toothed comb which 
bi stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities Ashi- 
nadsu-ohi and Te-nadzu-ohi : “ Do you distil some eight-fold 
refined liquor Also make a fence ronnd about, in that 

» Herod, Iv. 6Q. i iv. 7L 


fence make eight gates, at each gate tie together eight plat- 
forms, on each platform put a liquor-vat, and into each vat pout 
the eight-fold refined liquor, and \vait.*' So, as they waited after 
having thus prepared e^'erything in accordance with his bidding, 
the eight-forked serpent came truly as the old man had said, 
and immediately di)>ped a head into each vat, and drank the 
liquor. Thereupon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all 
tiie heads lay down and slept. Then His-Swift-Impetuous-Male* 
Aumistness drew the ten-grasp sabre that was augustly girded 
on nim, and cut the serpent in pieces, so that the River HI 
flowed on changed into a river of blood. So when he cut the 
middle tnfi, the edge of his august sword broke. Then, think- 
ing it strange, he thrust into and split the flesh with the point 
of his august sword and looked, atid there was a grr^t sword 
within. So he took this great sword, and, thinking it a strange 
thing, he respectfully informed the Heaven - Shining - Oreat- 
August-Deity. This is the Kusa-nagi-no-tachi [Herb-Quelling- 
Oreat-Sword] * (Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, 
pp. 71- 73 ; cf. Nihongi, tr. Aston, Ijondon. 1896, i. 62-68). 

This is clearly analogous to the legend of Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda from a sea-monster who was 
about to devour her. It seems to have lost, at the 
time of its redaction, what was probably its original 
meaning, and, before becoming a simple e[)ic narra- 
tive, to liave been meant to recall the abolition of 
human sacrifices ofi'ered to therioinorphic deities, 
especially water-spirits conceived in animal form 
(see E. S. Hartland, XP iii. ch. xviii. ; Marillier, 
in BHB xxxiv. [1896] 401 f.). The description of 
the monster of Koshi, in fact, seems, as already 
observed by Aston [Shinto, London, 1905, p. 106), 
to be really a poetical representation of the river 
itself, with its serpentine course, its numerous 
tributaries, its wooded banks, and its deep waters, 
devourers of human beings. Even to-day popular 
superstition believes in tlie existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt the mouths of rivers 
by preference, and kill human beings, just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain • forests fear 
the uwabami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children). It was much more natural 
for Huch ideas to 1^ prevalent among the primitive 
Japanese, who, like so many other peoples (see 
Waitz-Gerlarnl, Anthropologu der Isaturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, iii. 198 ; A. Rdville, Rdigiona dt$ 
pmiples non-civilis^s, Paris, 1883, i. 176 f., 225, 247, 
etc. ), endowed the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, serpents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributed to its poisonous breath the deadly influ- 
ences manifested in certain epidemics. Hence the 
conception of the mizu-chi, ‘ water - elder,* i.e. 

‘ water-god,* of which the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by the 
imagination of myth -makers. 

Another story helps to confirm this interpreta- 
tion by giving us a positive example of these 
sacrifices to the river-deities. It is telling of an 
event which happened, according to the Nihongi, 
in the year A.D. 323 : 

* In oMer to prevent the overflowing of th.e Northern river, 
the Manmta embankment was constructed. At this time there 
were two parts of the construction which gave way and could 
not be stopped up. Then the Emperor had a dream, in which 
he was admonishod by a God, saying : “ There is a man of 
Musasbi named Koha-kubl, and a man of Kahachi named 
Koromo-no-ko, the Muraji of Mamuta. Let these two men be 
sacrificed to the River-God, and thou wilt surely be enabled te 
close the gaps.*’ So he sought for these two men, and, having 
found them, sacrificed them to the River-God. Hereupon 
Eoha-kubi wept and lamented, and, plunging Into the water, 
died. So that embankment was completed. Koromo-no-ko, 
however, took two whole calabashes, and, standing over the 
water which could not be dammed, plunged the two calabashes 
into the mid-stream and prayed, saying : ** O thou River-Qod, 
who hast sent the curse, to remove which I have now oomt 
hither as a sacrifice ! If thou dost mrsist in thy desire to have 
me, sink these calabashes and let them not rise to the eurfaoe. 
Then shall 1 know that thou art a true God, and will enter the 
water of my own accord. But If thou canst not sink the cala- 
bashes, I shall, of course, know that thou art a false God, for 
whom why should I spend my life in vain ? ** Hereupon a whirl- 
pool arose suddenly which drew with It the calabashee and tried 
to Bubmerge them In the water. But the calabashes, dancing 
on the waves, would not sink, and floatsd far away over ^e 
wide waters. In this way that embankment was completed, 
although Koromo-no-ko did not die. Accordingly, Koromo- 
no-ko's cleverness saved his life. Therefore the men of that 
time gave a name to these two plaoee, calling them ** Koha- 
kohi’s Gap** and “ Koromo-BO.ko*s Gap*** (ATihongf, 1. tnt). 
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What is the si^ificanoe of the calabashes em- 
ployed here! Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficult that the god would have in sink- 
ing the light floating gourds! Or may we have 
at the same time tne idea of the magic virtue 
attributed to calabashes, which were used in 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent-bites! (see 
V. Henry, La Magis dans VInds antiqns^ Paris, 
1004, p. 203 1 and cf. the willow-tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [J, J. M. de Groot, Lss Fites 
annuellesd Emoui, Paris, 1887, p. 328 f.]). What- 
ever may be the answer to these questions, we 
have in this story a case of human sacrifice, fully 
accomplished for one of the victims, and escaped 
^ the other only through his personal ingenuity. 
With this story we may connect the following, 
given under a.d. 379 by the Nihongi : 

* This year, at a fork of the River Kahashima, In the central 
division of the Province of Kibi, there was a neat water-snake 
which harassed the people. Now when travellers were pasting 
that place on their journey, they were surely affeotea by its 
poison, so that many died. Hereupon Agata-mori [District- 
warden 1, the ancestor of the Omi of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
and of great bodily strength, stood over the pool of the river-fork 
and flung into the water three whole calabashes, saying : “Thou 
art continually belching up poison and therewithal plaguing 
travellers. I will kill tnee, thou water-snake. If thou canst 
sink these calabashes, then will I take myself away ; but if thou 
oanst not sink them, then wiU I cut up thy body.” Now the 
water-snake changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down 
the calabashes, but the calabashes would not sink. So with 
praised sword he entered the water and slew the water-enake. 
He further sought out the water-snake's fellows. Now the tribe 
of all the water-snakes filled a oave In the bottom of the pool. 
He slew them every one, and the water of the river became 
changed to blood. Therefore that water was called “ The pool 
of Agata-moii *** (Nihotiffi, i. 298 f.). 

These two stories, which the Nihongi places, 
rightly or wrongly, in the 4th cent., but which in 
any case are of a much later date than the myth 
of the serpent of Koshi, already display a certain 
scepticdsin in regard to the rlver-^ods and the 
utility of appeasing them hy the sacrifice of human 
life. They establish, nevertheless, the early exist- 
ence of the oustoin of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symboliced ac- 
count — a custom probably replaced later by animal 
sacrifices and finally falling into complete disuse 
under the influence of Buddhism. A later text, 
referring to A.D. 042, when there was a great 
drought, says : 

* The Ministeni conversed with one another, saying : *'ln accord- 
ance with the teachings of the village hafuri Psacnfioers,' priests 
of an inferior grade], there have been in some places horses and 
cattle killed as a sacrifice to the Gods of the various (Shinto) 
shrines, in others . . . prayers to the River-Oods. None of 
these practices have had hitherto any good result ” ; and con- 
sequently it is decided, on the motion of Soga no Oho-oml, to 
have recourse to nothing else than Buddhist prayers in order to 
get rain * (Nihongit li. 174 f.). 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is confirmed hy a curious myth in a work 
of the beginning of the 13th cent., the Uii Shui 
Monogatnri (‘Tales forming a sequel to the Uji 
Collection,' a similar collection w^hich appeared 
in the 11th century). Here we find a local sur- 
vival, in the circuit of SanyOdf) (on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent-god and a monkey-god to whom a 
maiden was sacrificed every year; then, thanks 
to the mythical intervention of a noble hero, * the 
Knight of Azuma,’ the sui>pres8ion of this custom, 
and the decision made by the priests of the temple 
that in future they wouul sacrifice only hoars and 
deer (see ‘Some Tales from the Uji ohui Mono- 
gatari,’ in TASJ xxviii. [1900] 41-45). Similar 
substitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
from the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a youth to Dionysos was replaced 
hy the sacrifice of a goat at we request of the 
inhabitants of Potniss ^ausanias, ix. 8. 1), to the 
19th cent., when the British Government ix^r- 
vened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
•very year hy the Khonds; cf. also the pretended, 
•nd very characteristic, immolation, in Sweden, of 


a man clothed in hoar’s skin (see Goblet d’Alviella, 

* Les Kites de la moisson,’ in RMB xxxviii. [1898] 
15). In Japan itself we see subsisting, on the 
one hand, the actual hostiat animaies {s,g, in the 
temple of Suwamydjin, in Shinano, Brequent offer- 
ings of about seventy-five boars and deer), and, on 
the other hand, the old human sacrifice kept up in « 
the form of a ritual imitation (e.p. in the temple 
of Sakatomvdjin, in Kaznsa, after drawing lots 
among the faithful, the chosen victim is pla^ on 

a lar^e stall, and the priest, anned with a great 
ehopping-knife, makes a pretence of cutting him 
up with three blows; see Katd Setsudfi, in the 
(JKu 6 Koron [Japan Mail] for 4th July 19()3). 

In one of the stories from the Nihongi (L 281) 
we have seen human sacrifice employed to expedite 
the construction of an embankment. Men were 
also sometimes bnried alive in the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an artificial island. They 
were called hito-hashira ( ‘ human pillars ’ ). But 
the most interesting example of this order of cus- 
toms is the burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes— a custom which 
took its rise, according to the Nihonai (i. 213), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato-hiko, but which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
connected with this funeral only, as Motoori very 
plausibly holds, hy an unprecedented exaggeration 
of the number of victims which brought this abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression at subsequent 
Imperial funerals. This important cnstom, its 
significance, and its abolition are treated in art. 
Ancestor - WORSHIP (Japanese). As far as we 
know at the present day, the kaniwa (clay rin^s), 
circles of effigies of baked earth, which, according 
to the account of the Nihmigi (i. 178 f.), took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally buried alive, seem to have originated in 
Japan. The archaeological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (cf. 

* Chinese ’ art.), in tombs of the Han dynasty (E. 
Chavannes, Mission archiologique dans la Chins 
septentrionaUf Paris, 1910), and, in a rougher form, 
in tombs in Manchuria and the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt. 1^ Hamada Kosakn and 
Torii Ryuzfi, in Kokka, 'Tokyo, 1910, 1911). It 
may be asked, then. Are the Japanese effigies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Chinese work ! On the other side, however, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the account of 
the Nihongi a^ees with a passage of the KojiH 
which is certainly genuine and authentic, saying 
that ‘ in the time of the Great Empress Her Aug- 
nstness Princess Hihasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, according to the Nihongi, put an end to 
human sacrifices] the Ishi-ki-tsukurt (Stone-Coffin- 
Makers) were established, and also the Hanishi-hs 
(Earthenware - Masters’ Clan) was established* 
\KoJiki, 247). The fact that human sacrifice, which 
had been suppressed, according to the Nihongi, 
in A.D. 3, must have been revived, according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi. [1888] pt. i. p. 59), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A.D. ^7* only 
exemplifies the well-known inaccuracy of the con- 
cocted chronology of the Nihongi, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished-— 
the redactors of the Nihongi simply placed it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of the Easterns, 
more concerned as they are with antiquity than 
with truth. Moreover, it is difficult to see from 
what Chinese work they could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly the 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con- 
nexion, viz. that the offering of straw or wooden 
effigies at funerals led to the suhetitutlon of living 
victims (J. Legge, Chiness ClassieSf Hongkongi 
1861-7^ ’ Menoins,* p. 9). On the other hand, tne 
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ftocoant of the Nihonqi is in entire agreement with 
all that we have noticed in Japan as regards the 
substitution of effigies for actual victims. 

These substitutions appear in various forms. 
Sometimes, as we have seen above, animal victims 
take the place of human victims; sometimes, 
instead of the * earth dolls * {tsuchi-ninffyo) of the 
tombs, there are other effigies of human form, 
such as the ^ metal -human-form*), 

often mentioned in the JStu/Miki (10th cent.) 
among the regular offerings' of Shintoism, ana 
specially offered to river-gods {mikumari, *gods of 
wa^r distribution ’)-~a fact which goes to support 
a historical substitution of these effigies for actual 
victims, the occurrence of which is proved by a 
positive text of the Nihongi (i. 281). Similar 
human effigies, gilded or silvered, also took the place 
of offerings in the ceremony of the Great Purifica- 
tion [Oho-Jiarahi)» Tlie hereditary Corporation of 
scholars of Yaniato and Kahachi, who pronounced 
an invocation before this ceremony {norito 11), 
offered a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather 
of gilded wood, to the gods, in order that all kinds 
of calamity might be warded off from the Emperor, 
and that he might enjoy a long reign. The gilded 
sword (called harahi-tsu-tachif ‘ sword of purifica- 
tion *) first received the breath of the Emperor ; he 
blew over it in order to communicate his own un- 
cleanncss to it, since the unclcanness was bound 
to disappear along with the object to which it was 
thus attached. The silver man was also employed 
as an aga-mono (‘ ransom-thing*), i.e. as a means 
of expiating ritual uncleantiess. 

^ Tlieso human effigies substituted for victims per- 
sisted down to modem times. As witness of 
this there is a curious custom related by Aston 
{Shinto, 220) from the Shinto Midmoku (1699) : 

‘ At the festival of Nawoj'®, held at the slirine of Kokubu In 
the province of Owari on the 11th day of the Ist month, the 
Shinto priests gro out to the highway with banners and seize a 
passer-by. They wash and purify him, and nmke him put on 
pure clothing. He is then brought before the god. A block, 
a wooden b\jtcher'8 knife, ami chopsticks for eating flesh are 
provided. Separately a figure is made to represent the captive. 
It is placed on the block with the captured man beside it, and 
both are offered before the god. Tliey are left there for one 
night. The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the effigy. Then tliey take clay, and, making it into 
the shape of a rice-cake, place it on tlie captive’s back, hang a 
string of copper cash about his neck, and drive him away. As 
he runs off, he is sure to fall down in a faint. But he soon 
comes to his senses. A mound is erected at the place where 
he falls down, and the clay rice-cake deposited on it with cere- 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by the priestly 
house. Of late years, couriers have been caught and subjected to 
pnriflcation. This was put a stop to. The (justom is celebrated 
yearly, so that nowadays everybody is aware of it, and there 
are no passers-by. Therefore the priests go to a neighbouring 
village and seize a man. If they catch nobody on the 11th, 
they bring in a man on the 12tli.* 

Aston (p. 221) thinks that ‘ there is some diffi- 
culty in applying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacrifice to a custom w’hich was in 
force so recently.* But, if we have seen offerings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (as observed in 
1903, and quoted above), why should offerings of 
dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu- 
tion, the same permanence? This would be in 
complete accord with the profoundly traditional- 
istic spirit of the religious customs. 

There is one other custom tliat deserves notice 
in the domain of human sacrifices, if we regard 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz, the 
offerings of slaves {kami4m-ko) sometimes made 
formerly for service in the temples. Even in the 
mythological period we see the famous hero 
Yamato-aak5, the Brave of Japan, handing over 
some Emisbi (i.e. Ainus), whom he had taken 
captive, for service in a temple [Nihongi, i. 209). 
Many cases of the same kind could he quot^ from 
the historical period, e.y. in the year 562 
U. 82f.). ^ 


Human sacrifice properly so called exists, 
even in our own day, under the form of volun- 
tary death in order to follow a master or a 
husband into the other world. This voluntary 
sacrifice, which is in evidence even in the earliest 
documents (see Kojiki, 293, 384 ; Nihongi, i. 331, 
ii. 183, 234, 383), and which so many rulers vainly 
endeavoured to suppress, from the Emperor KOtoku 
in 646 [Nihongi, ii. 220) to the great shogun lyeyasu 
in the 17th cent., has continued down to the 20th 
eenturv. Cases might be cited during the Revolu- 
tion oi 1868, and again during the Chino- Jaj^ianese 
War, when, in 1895, the wife of an officer, Lieu- 
tenant Asada, bearing of her husband’s death in 
China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
cold blood before her husband’s portrait, with, a 
dagger w’hich, in anticipation of some such situa- 
tion as this, had been one of her wedding-presents. 
The modem Japanese admired this suicide, exactly 
as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prin- 
cess Yanianobe, who, in 686, when her young 
husband had been accused of treason and executed, 

* hastened thither with her hair dishevelled and 
her feet bare, and joined him in death,’ so that, 
adds the narrator, * all who witnessed sighed and 
sobbed * [Nihongi, ii. 383). 

A recent example sliows the extent to which 
these ideas still survive — the suicide of General 
Count Nogi, the hero of Port Arthur, who, on 13th 
Sept. 1912, at the very time of the funeral of the 
Emperor Mutau-Hito, put himself to death so that 
he might follow his sovereign to the other world. 
Countess Nogi also killed herself in order to ac- 
company her husband ; and thus we see united in 
a single example, the two chief kinds of voluntary 
suicide mentioned above. On this occasion Jap- 
anese opinion was by no means unanimous with 
regard to the social utility of this act, which, 
though putting a harmonious completion to the 
life of a warrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japanese nation of a man oi experience on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside. The police of Tokyo, 
however, had to take measures to prevent tnia 
suicide being imitated by contagion ; and even in 
the United States, in a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese had to be arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots which of them 
should perform harakiri. Thus, just as General 
Nogi’s will, offering his body to the Faculty of 
Medicine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and nails should be buried, shows the survival in 
him of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M. Revon, Le Shinntoisme, Paris, 1907, up. 30, 
70, 25G), similarly his dramatic suicide takes us 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief. The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacrifice, as is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the one word jun-shi, i.e, * followmg in 
death,’ is used to denote the two indifferently. 

3 . Korean. — In Korea we may observe an analo- 
gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan, to 
this extent that the custom of human sacrifice, forctsd 
or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 
efforts of reasonable rulers. In Japan, a numana 
Emperor (Suinin, according to NwKifv^i, i. 178), 
already showing that progressive spirit which is 
BO common to the Japanese, said to his ministers : 
‘ Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
it is bad?* Similarly in Korea, when a king of 
the country of Kokuryo, famed for his virtues, 
died, his successor forbade his admirers to kill 
themselves on his tomb, saying that it was not a be- 
coming custom ; but still many persisted in follow- 
ing their master in death [Tongkam, iii, 20). In 
the same way, in 502, several men and women had 
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already been sacrificed at the tomb of a king of 
Silia 'when the custom of buying live victims was 
prohibited in this kingdom (id, v. 6). 

LiTMUTURa— Tbit It cited in the article. 

Michel Rkvon. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman). ~ Human 
sacrifice implies the killing of a human being in 
honour of a deit^p], as an act prescribed by reli^on 
and performed with due ceremonial. The religious 
requirement is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life. The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to be discerned in his sending war or pestilence 
involving great loss of life ; thus the pestilence in 
the Greek camp before Troy w’-as caused by the 
arrows of ApoUo (H. i, 61). In such cases the 
community in ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrificing one or more human beings (Verg. ^n. 
V. 816; ‘unum pro multis dabitur caput*), and 
thus propitiating the divine wrath (propitiatory 
sacrifice). In the case where a particular indi- 
vidual was known to have sinned against, and 
thus to have brought upon himself the resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement, so 
that the d[eity*s wrath should not fall upon others 
(expiatory sacrifice) ; thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon as the murderer of Laius was 
banished (Soph. (Ed. Rex, 96 fif. ). At a later stage 
we meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice ; the com- 
munity, partly l>ecause it stands in need of men, 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentiment, endeavours to avoid the killing of men 
bv changing either the mode or the victim of the 
oblation ; it allows the victim to live, but exiles 
him ((Edipus), or, instead of making the ofi’ering 
originally demanded, it offers figures of men or 
animals; thus animals were sacrificed by the 
Greeks to At)o11o (//. i. 447 f. ). When in the ex- 
piatory sacrifice the act of killing is still retained, 
It loses its religious character, and becomes capital 
punishment in the secular sense. Thus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion, and, as we must not sum- 
marily assign to all religions the same ooiirse of 
development, the modern investigator is confronted 
with tue question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may formerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt afiects also the Roman religion. G. 
Wissowa {Religion u. KvUva d. Romer^, p. 420 f.) 
denies that tlie Roman rel igion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited hj Wissowa, loc. ciU) 
assert that it did. It is certainly true that in the 
State reli^on, so far as history attests it to have 
been ofiS daily Roman, there is no evidence of the 
notice. From Cicero, pro Font. 31, and Csssar, de 
Bill. Gall. vi. 16, where human sacrifice is referred 
to as something repulsive or abnormal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the 1st cent. B.C., and 
the words of Livy (xxii. 57. 6), * hostiis hunianis, 
minime Romano sacro/ point in the same direc- 
tion. Livy’s reference certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, according to a number of Chris- 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Tatian, Or, ad 
Orcecos, 129 ; Minucius Felix, 30. 4 ; and others ; cf. 
J. Marquardt, Rom, StacUeverwaltung^ iii.*, Leip- 
zig. 1885, p. 297. 4), a man (*bestiarius* [Tert. 
Apci, 9]) was sacrificed to Ji^piter Latiaris at 
the festival of the latter. W. Warde Fowler {The 
Religioue Eaiperience of the Roman Pe^le, London, 
1911, p. 112. 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practice of actual human sacrifice which had grown 
up under the influence of Oriental immolation and 
of the brutalixing slaughter in the arena. But, as 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so because profane writers 
make no mention of the incident ; J. Goffoken {Zwei 


griech, Apologeten, Leipzig and Berlin, 1907, p. 66) 
and Wissowa {op, cit, 124) reject it as apocryphaL 
But it would be a mistake to regard it simply as 
a biased fabrication of Christian authors. The 
present writer is inclined rather to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latiaris festiviu included 
the baiting of animals; that some writer whose 
works are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of hestiarii as sacrifices to Juppi- 
ter ; and that then the Christian writers mentioned 
above not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
fact. 

The alleged human sacrifice at the Latiaris fes- 
tival must, therefore, not be appealed to as proving 
the existence of the practice of human immolation 
in the Roman reli;^ion. But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Csesar, and Livy, as cited 
above, fuinish no evidence as to primitive times ; 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs as may pos- 
sibly be survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, op, cit, 420) must be examined 
in detail. 

The Compitalia are a theme of particularly vigor- 
ous discussion (Sam ter, in ARW x. [1907] 374 ff. ; 
Wissowa, op, cit. 167); the present writer’s own 
view will be given in what follows. It was the 
custom at that festival to hang up in the chapels 
of the Lares as many hnman figures and as many 
balls respectively as there were freemen and slaves 
present — ‘ut vivis parcerent [Lares]* (Paul.-Fest. 
239). Even if we regard the jnirpose of the cere- 
mony as being correctly indicatecl in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to apply the 
terra * commuted human sacrifice * to the rite. For 
this would imply that originally the whole house- 
hold were actually sacrificed — an idea that cannot 
be entertained. All that the custom in question 
has in common with human sacrifice is its basis, 
viz. the lielief that the gods have a desire for 
human life. Men seek to satisfy that desire in 
the easiest possible way; they present the deity 
with objects of no great value, wnich nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are rej^ardetl as equiva- 
lent to a man’s life, as, e.y., his image (which 
primitive belief identified with the original ; cf. O. 
Weiiireicli, Antike Heilungswunder [^Religions- 
geschichtl. Vermcheu. V orarbeiten^y\\\. 1], Giessen, 
1909, p. 144), or a ball (a crude representation of 
the head, the seat of life). By a similar gift, viz. 
beans (on the relation of which to human life, cf. 
K. Wunscli, Das Fruhlingsfest der Insel Malta, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 31), the paterfamilias, at the 
festivcd of the Lemuria, purchased deliverance 
from tlie attacks of the spirits of the dead (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 438 : * his redimo meque meosque fahis *). 
In the ceremony of the Compitalia, therefore, the 
essential element was the otl'ering of a vicariouz 
gift to the Lares — who need not, however, be re- 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits; the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a re- 
siduum of a primitive practice of sacrificing men, 
but simply an indication that the gift now belongs 
to the recipient. The votive images were, in fact, 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the same 
reason as the shepherd suspends bis dedicated flute 
from the sacred tree. What is true of the Compitalia 
holds good with respect to other two customs which 
have mso been interpreted as cases of commuted 
human sacrifice. At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures («^i7/a, sigillaria ; Wissowa, qp. cU, 
206), * quae homines pro so atque suis piacnlum pro 
Bite Saturno facerent* (Macr. Sod, i. 11. 49) ; and 
dt the Volcanalia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likewise 'pro se’ (Yarro, de Ling, Lat, vi. 
20 ; Fest. 238 ; on the connexion of the fish with 
the belief in the soul, cf. F. B5hm, de SymJMit 
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VyihagortiSy Berlin, 1905, p. 19). These two were 
ncarious gifts, and do not imply an ancient prac> 
tice of hnman sacrifice. 

The custom of the Caterva, again, has been con- 
nected by II Usener {Kleine Bmrifttn^ iv, [Leipzijg 
and Berlin, 1913] 252) with commuted human sacri- 
fice. ‘ Caterva ’ was the name given to regular en- 
counters between two quarters of the city (Usener, 
435), and the blood spilt in them is supposed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
practice of immolating men. But here, too, an- 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands. The 
best -known instance of these conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Subura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a horse that 
was sacrificed on the 15th of October (Festus, 178) ; 
the real purpose of the tight was to seouie fur a 



ties, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object ; and here and there these conflicts 
were still kept up, even when achan; :e in religi- 
ous observance had deprived them of their proper 
motive. 

On the other hand, it is probable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
expiatory sacrifice performed with due ceremony. 
Plutarch {Rom, 22) makes mention of an old law 
enjoining rbv diroddiMevop •yvvaXKo. ddeffdai x^oWots Oeots, 
The vestal virgin who had broken her vow of chas- 
tity was buried olive ; the Pontifex Maximus ac- 
companied her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (Plut. Numn, 10) ; liere we have a 
ritual sacrifice of the oflender to the deity. The 
harvest-thief ‘Cereri necatur* (Pliny, HN xviii. 
12). In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also Ids deliverance to the offended 
deity (Festus, 318 ; ‘homo sacer is est queni popu- 
lus ludicavit ob maleficium*; cf. also ‘consecratio 
capitis ’ [Cic. pro lialbo, 33] ; and the penal for- 
mula, ‘sacer esto,’ as, e.g., in Festus, 3.3, and Serv. 
.^n. vi. 609). Wissowa {op. cit. 388 f.) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg- 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actual penalty only in later times; in which 
case, of course, the penalty would have no con- 
nexion with human sacriuce. But it seems to 
the present writer— and it is also Mommseu^s view 
{Rom. Strafrecht, Leitizig, 1899, p. 900 If.)— more 
likely that the public execution of the death penalty 
is old, and implies a sacrifice. No one would ven- 
ture to kill a creature which had become the pro- 
perty of a deity by consecratio, unless he thought 
that he was thereby conveying it to its possessor. 
But, if the State conveys a living creature to a god 
by killing it, it performs virtually an act of sacri- 
fice. Wissowa’s objection that the sacrificial object 
must be without blemish— as an offender, of course, 
could not be— apjjlies not to the expiatory, but only 
to the propitiatory, sacrifice ; nor, indeed, does it 
fipply everywhere even to the latter, for we find 
that the Greeks offered criminals in propitiatory 
sacrifice (Sam ter, loc. cit. 375 ; A. Thomson, AR W 
ix. [1906] 400). 

A survival of human sacrifice among the Romans 
has also been found, and in all probability rightly, 
in the Ver sacrum. Like other Italian peoples, as, 
€.g., the Sabines (Strabo, v, 250) and the Rutuli 
(Serv. jEn. vii. 796), in times of great distress, the 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought to 
procure a happy deliverance from trouble by pro- 
mising to a deity all the domestic animals bom in 
a sin^e spring (Livy, xxii. 9. 7ff., xxxiii 44. 1, 
xxxiv. 44. 1), and these were then duly sacrificed 
in fulfilment of the pledge. The form of the Italic 
Ver sacrum which, as we thus learn, obtained 
among the Romans was not the most ancient form. 


Originally the dedication embraced also the hnman 
progeny ; the children were allowed to grow up, 
and were then driven beyond the confines of their 
county (Strabo, loc. cit. ; Festus, 321 ; Dion. HaL 
Ant. Rom. 1. 16). The ancients themselves inter 
preted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
of the older practice of immolation (Paal.-Fe8t. 
379)— a view rejected by Wissowa (p. 420. 5), who 
says: ‘This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the consecratio 
of living beings * ; and he refers to Suet. Cofs. 81, 
where he finds an instance corroborative of his 
opinion. The passage in q^uestion, however, merely 
shows that the consecratio of the living likewise 
prevailed in later times; it was not the natural 
form, else the Romans would have availed them- 
selves of it in the Ver sacrum as well (Samter, 
loc. cit, 378). We must rather assume that origin- 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform. Originally, that is to say, human 
beings and animals alike were either sacrificed or 
else expelled from the country. But, as in the 
ritual of hlood-oilerings the tendency is usually 
towards a mitigation rather than towards an in- 
tensification of their severity (E. Mogk, ASG 
xxvii. [L909]605), we must regard the immolation 
of iiuman beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form ; and it was, therefore, probably 
in this form that the Romans observed the general 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient times. We 
cannot, indeed, trace the observance of the Sacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 B.c, ; nevertheless, it is 
possible that about that time the Romans adopted 
it from their neighbours as something out of the 
common (it was settled after consulting uie Sibylline 
Books [Livy, xxii. 9. 8]), and at once modiued it 
to suit their own circumstances. 

1 x 1 an> case, it is attested by other data that the 
fundamental idea of propitiatory sacrifice — * unum 

S ro luultis dahitur caput* — prevailed among the 
Lomans of the earlier age. The present writer 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
testimony of Livy, iv. 12. 11, according to which 
large numbers of people, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the Tiber during a time of famine ; 
perhaps they did so without, as Stoll supposes 
(Koscher, i. 499), thinking of their act as a pro- 
pitiation, and simply committed suicide in sneer 
despair. The case of M. Curtius (362 B.C. ; cf. F. 
Miinzer, art. ‘ Curtius,* no. 7, in Pauly- Wissowa), 
however, is a difierent one. When a chasm had 
opened in the Forum, and was to he filled up only 
by receiving the most precious treasure of Rome, 
efurtius presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed (* manus . . . ad deos 
manes porrigentem se devovisse* [Livy, vii. 6. 4]), 
leaped into the abyss. This is unmistakably a pro- 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of the gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, hnt it difiers from human sacrifice in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act. That 
in ancient times a human being was ever sacrificed 
to the gods by the Roman State on like grounds 
hut against nis own will is possible, hut is in- 
capable of proof. 

Livy, in applying the word devovere to the 
sacrificial death of Curtius, shows us that he con- 
strued it as a devotio (Wissowa, 384 f. ; Bouch4- 
Leclercq, in Daremherg-Saglio, ii. 113 ff. ; and esp. 
L. Deubner, in ARW viii. [1906], Beiheft, 66 
79). Now the Roman general, in the stress of 
battle, ‘ devoted * himself, or else— what seems to 
he a commutation— >a legionary (Livy, viii. 10. 11), 
to the gods in order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy’s army. Deubner recognizes that the essen- 
tial implication of this act was the devoting of the 
hostile army to the deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the d 0 votio involved the sacrifice of the 
general himself ; by his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate» so that, if he fell, the enemy 
would share his doom. But the general, in thus 
offering his own person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actuate M. Curtius. Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice operates 
here too ; even the religious form is not wanting — 
the rubric of the devotio is given by Livy (i^ 
9. 4 ff. ; on his sources, cf . £. Komemann, Der 
PHestercodex in der Eegia^ Tiibingen, 1912, p. 
23 ff. ). N evertheless, the sacrifice in this case too is 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypothesis that at an earlier period the general was 
actually sacrificed by priests. In the case where a 
legionary was devoted, and did not fall in battle, 
he was required to bury a figure in the earth 
(Livy, viii. 10. 11); ana here again the image 
serves as a substitute for the living man (Deubner, 
foe. ctf. 81). This substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom of devoting a 
legionary was first introduced; certainly that 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotio 
of the general (see above), so that it is not neces- 
sary to assume that originally the legionary was 
ever actually sacrificed at all. 

Thus the Ver sacrum and the death-penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Roman religion, while the devotw 
shows that self-immolation was not unknown in it. 
But, apart from such national institutions, we find 
in Rome actual cases of human sacrifice — or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor — only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign infiluence. 
These cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
can hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to Roman sentiment. 

The first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence upon the religious rites of the Romans 
were the Etruscans. It was that people who fur- 
nished the Romans with, inter alia, the art of 
divining by lightning in a highly developed form 
(C. O. Thulin, Die etruskische Diaciplin, i. Blitz- 
lehre, Gfiteburg Hdgs. Aarsk, xi., 1906], esp. 

09). Now, IMutarch {Numa, 15) speaks of a 

Oman propitiation of lightning, which was per- 
formed with onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid {Fasti, iiL 333 ff.) interpret as a 
commuted human sacrifice. It is naturca to sup- 

ose that this rite, together with other details of 

ivination by lightning, was borrowed from the 
Etruscans. Then, again, in the triumphs of 
Roman generals, it was customary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Cic. Verr, 
V. 77). This practice is regarded by G. Beseler 
{Hermes, xliv. [1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice : the victorious general, on his return home, 
sacrifices the best thing among his spoils. Beseler 
also suggests that the triumph itselb as an institu- 
tion, may possibly have wen derived from the 
Etruscans (cf. Aust, in Roscher, ii. 633). From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
{Ath, iv. 153 f., in FHG iii. 417), came the gladia- 
torial shows (Preller, Bbm, Mythologie, ii.*, Berlin, 
1883, p. 97), which Varro {ap, Serv. ^n, iii. 67 ; 
cf. Wissowa, op, dt, 466, n. 3) believed to be com- 
mutations of human sacrifice. Originally the de- 
parted were supposed to need attendance in the 
other world ; hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 
youths at the funeral pyre of Patroclus in, xxiii 
175). A later age substituted combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to ratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions. Gladia- 
torial shows on a large scale were first celebrated 
in Rome in 264 B.O. ( val. Max. ii. 4 . 7 ; Wissowa, 
lot. cif.). 

But the Etruscan influence upon the Romans 


was less profound than the influence of the Greeks. 
Plutarch {Bom. 21) states that at the festi^^l of 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to streak the 
brows of two youths with blood-covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youths 
being required thereupon to laugh. In this act of 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have • 
recognized a residuum of an ancient Roman prac- 
tice of human sacrifice. But it will be better not 
to lay stress upon this. Deubner {ABW xiii, 
[1910] 602) recoraizes here a cathartic custom of 
Greek orimn. To a Greek source is certainly to 
be assigned the ceremony of the Argei, of wnich 
Wissowa, following Dims {Sihyllinische Blatter, 
Berlin, 1800, n. 43 x.), has given the right explana- 
tion (Pauly- Wissowa, ii, 697 f.). Every year, on 
the 14th of May (Ovid, FclsH, v. 621), twenty -seven 
human-like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons sublicius 
(Varro, de Ling. Lot. vii. 44) with religious cere- 
monies at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion. Hal. i. 38), and the Flaminica Dialis (Gell. 
Noct. Att. X. 15. 30; Sam ter, 377) were present. 
Argei, the name given to these figures, is the Gr. 
*AgYeiot. This term, which in Greek is found only 
in the epic poets, was certainly introduced into 
the Roman religion from Greek oracular verse. 
In the sore stress of war the oracle guaranteed re- 
lief on condition that twenty-seven of the enemy's 
people — the number has chthonic associations 
(Diels, 39 ff.) — were cast into the river. In the 
language of the oracle the Roman was designated 
‘Troianus'; the enemy, ‘Argivus* (Diels, 44, 
note). Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fulfilled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of human beings, but thereafter 
in the milder form of an oflering of bulnish figures 
(Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 700). On the 
assumption that the ceremony was derived from 
Greek ideas, the participation of the Roman priest- 
hood certainly strikes us as strange. We may 
perhaps suppose that the gild of bridge-builders, 
the Pontifices, were in reality performing expia- 
tions for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
Pons sublicius, which was under their charge, and 
that in these they associated with themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the Flaminica — unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Roman festival 
upon which the Gracus ritus was subsequently 
grafted (Deubner, ABW xiv. [1911] 306). 

With the Argti saorifice learned men of antiquity asaooiated 
a Roman proverbial phrase, viz. sexagenarioa ds ponU. Festua 
refers to this in a passage (p. 834), the lacunie of which art 
filled up with certainty : * Sexagenarlos [de ponte olim deicit- 
bant], cuius causam Mani[lius banc refert, quod Romam] qiil 
fnooluerint [primi Aborigines, aliquem hjoiuinem, sexaidnta 
(annorum qui esset, immolare] Diti Patri quot[annis soliti 
fuerint] ' ; this sacrifice, ho says, was sulnequently chans^ by 
Hercules into that of throwing bulrush figures from the brldgt 
(cf. also Ovid, Fasti, v. 623 f. : Otto, Sprichts&rUr d, RiSmsr, 
Leipzig, 1890, p. 820 f .). Varro (ap. Non. p. 842 (Lindsay])givtt a 
different explanation, asserting that the old men, who were no 
longer allowed to vote in public assemblies, were summoned by 
this old proverb to abandon the pon$ (* voting.bridge 'X Bui 
this cannot be the true explanation, as it does not accord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, RQm. StaaUnrecht, Leipzig, 1899, ii, 408). We must 
therefore assume that the proverb points to an ancient custom 
of throwing people from the bridge. Nevertheless, this cannot 
be regarded as human sacrifice ; it was in reality a secular act 
of doing away with burdensome old people whom the Stats 
would no longer maintain (B. Schmidt, * Der Selbstmord d. 
Qreise von Keos,’ in Feus Jahrb. /. d. Mass. AUsrt. vi. (1908] 
617 ff.). It is quite probable that the Romane of primltlva 
times treated the aged in this harsh way ; thus, on tbs advinos 
of the Qauls, they left their old people behind them without 
means of self-defenoe~it was only in later writings that these 
old people were eaid to have remained behind of their own 
accord (Livy, v. 41. Ik Viewing the matter purely by Iteelt, 
welmigbt think that the Romeae would be vising enough to 
saorifloe the aged as Argsi by throwing them from ths bndfs. 
But the aged, after aU, were Romans, not Argsi i and W. 
Wards Fowler {Ths Roman Fsstipols, 116 f.) righuy says that 
the oocaeional killing of an Individual oould not vrell develop 
Into the annual praotioe of putting oonslderable nnmben to 
dwkth. Wbatweliaveln the oaieol tha S en o geiinrii la thos» 
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fore a leoiilar act of diepatching them on grounda of pnblie 
utility. We have an exaiitly similar case in the slaying of the 
iUx JNtm&rmmt, and this likewise was not a human sacrihce. 
A run*away slave might save himself from his pursuers by kill- 
ing the priest of Diana of Nemi. He assumea the position of 
pnest, and held it till he met a like fate at the hands of another 
fugitive (Strabo, v. 289). This is an instance of a practice 
^ found among many peoples ; they kill their king or priest be- 
fore he becomes sick or feeble, believing that the welfare of the 
Wibe is dependent upon his remaining strong. Tliey appoint 
betimes a vigorous successor, wlio at once displays his strong 
by overthrowing the man whose place he taikes (Fraser, G&t 
pt. iii. ‘ Dying God,* London, 1911, p. 141 ff.). 

With the sacrifice of Argi/e enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the rite of bury- 
ing alive a man and a woman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wissowa, 421). In 216 B.C. — the most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal— Livy 
(xxii. 57. 6) informs us that *ex fatalibua libns 
sacrificia aliquot extraordiiiaria facta : inter quae 
Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi demissi sunt in locum saxo con- 
saeptum, iaiii ante hostiis humanis . . . imbutum.* 
The iiihyllme, Books (Plut. Mare. 3, Qucest. Bom, 
83), that is bo say, prescribed at that juncture 
special means of allaying the anger of the gods, 
amon^ these means being the previously tried 
expedient of burying a man and a woman of the 
enemy’s people. The strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims should belong to the nation- 
ality with which the Romans were actually at 
war at the time (Pliny, HN xxviii. 12 : * gentium 
cum quibus turn res esset’). Now the hostile 
peoples had at one time been the Greeks and the 
Gauls, and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism, were sacrificed also during 
the war with Carthage (Diels, 85 ff.). That this 
custom was suggested by Greek oracular writings 
is shown also % the fact that the prescribed 
prayers were uttered by the president of the 
Qmndecimviri (Pliny, loc, ciL), whose princi{>al 
function was to guard the Libri Sihyllini, liie 
imnort of the rite was that of a sacrifice to the 
goas, who thus received the life of a man and a 
woman as pars pro toto ; with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
the same tribe were ma^cally bound up (‘obliga- 
mentum magicum,’ Orosius, iv. 13. 4) ; and, if the 
gods accepted the one pair, the rest of the nation 
would necessarily follow them. Pliny indicates 
that he had himself witnessed a sacrifice of this 
kind (‘ etiam nostra aetas vidit *) — ‘in the vicarious 
ceremony,* says Wissowa (421); but the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aurelian (see Vita Hist, Ava. 20), 
when organizing the consultation of the Sioylline 
Books, ordered ‘cuiuslibet gentis captos* to he 
reserved for sacrifice in case of need. 

Finally, in the rei^ of Augustus, another 
foreign peojjle, the Ihenans, introduced into Rome 
a new type of human sacrifice, viz. a devotio. 
Dio Cassius (liii. 20) states that S. Pacuvius con- 
secrated himself to Augustus in the manner of 
the Iberians (cf. Val. Max. ii. 6. 11), This clearly 
means tliat the tribune, invoking the gods, vowed 
that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead. Vows of this kind 
are met with also in later times. When the 
Emperor CaJi^la was sick (Suet. Cal, 27 ; Dio 
Cass. lix. 8 ; Rouchd-Leclercq, loe, cU, 1 19), two 
Romans pledged themselves to die that thereby 
the Emperor might recover ; and the latter took 
them at their word. The devotio on the Eniperor*8 
behalf is mentioned also by Pronto, p. 6 (Naher). 

These last-mentioned examples show that out- 
side the official religion of Rome the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in private circles. 
How far the persons concerned were influenced 
by conceptions inherited from ancient Roman life, 
or by foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own thoughts, is in most oases difficult to decide. 


The most outstanding instances may he briefly 
indicated as follows (cf. v. Lasaulx, Studien a, 
elassiscken Altertwms, Regensburg, 1854, p. 248 ff.). 
Those who took part in tne conspiracy of Catiline 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slain man 
mixed with wine (Sail. Cat, 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths; this action was 
already classed among human sacrifices by Minuoius 
Felix (30. 5). In 46 B.c., Caesar, as a penalty for 
mutiny, caused two soldiers to he sacrificed in the 
Campus Martins by the priest of Mars ( Dio Cass, 
xliii. 24), evidently in the belief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, would 
be propitiated by the oblation. S. Pompeius threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an oflering to 
Poseidon (ib. xlviii. 48). In 41 B.C., on the Ides 
of March (Suet. Aug. 15), Octavian is reported to 
have sacrificed three hundred men at the altar of 
the Divus Julius {Mdrjaav, Dio Cass, xlviii, 14), 
his intention being to propitiate the mams of the 
murdered dictator. Perhaps Vergil, when speak- 
ing of the captives ‘ quos mitteret uinbris inferias * 
{^n. xi. 81), had this sacrifice in his mind ; in 
other passages he certainly creates ancient pre- 
cedents for the religious acts of Augustus. In a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the response : * sol ere 
reges talia ostenta caede aliqua illustri expiare* 
(Suet. Nero, 36). This was probably a notion of 
Eastern origin, and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self-immolation of Antinous on 
Hadrian's behalf (Dio Casa. Ixix. 11 ; cf. art. 
Heroes and Hero-gods [Egyp.], p. 651*»). The 
Emperor Cominodus put a man to death in the 
worship of Mithra {Vita Hist, Aug, 0); hut the 
fact that this action is spoken of os an enormity 
shows that the records of habitual human sacrifices 
^ the priests of Mithra are false (F. Cumont, 
Textes et monuments relatifs aux mysUres de 
Mithra, Brussels, 1899, i. 69). Particularly in the 

f ractice of magic, which prevailed widely in the 
mperial period — a period profoundly affected by 
Oriental superstition (Pliny HN xxx. 16)— human 
beings were frequently put to death, either because 
the bodily parts of men were believed to he peculi- 
arly potent, or because — what specially concerns 
ns here — the spirits of the under world would not 
give their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice. It is not always easy to say which of 
these two motives prompted the killing of men in 
this connexion. Tne best-known source of infor- 
mation regarding the practice is Horace's poem 
Canidia {Epod. 6). Cicero (in Fofin. 14) charges 
Vatinius with the crime * inferorum animas elicere, 
uerorum extis deos manes mactare.* Didius 
ulianus sacrificed children in order to learn the 
future (Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 16), and Elagabalus ' slew 
children and practised magic* (i6. Ixxix. 11). 

These numerous instances of human sacrifice in 
the non-official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humane Emperors 
frequently made a stand against the practice. 
Pliny (i/iv xxx. 12 f.) refers to a senatusconsultum 
of 97 B.c. directed against it, and to the injunction 
by which Tiberius prohibited the immolations of 
the Druids. 'Fi bonus also forbade the sacrifice 
of human beings in the worship of Saturn in Africa 
(Tert. Apol, 9). Claudius re-enactod the decree 
against the Druids (Suet. Claud, 25), and Hadrian 
put an end to human sacrifice in the cult of the 
Cyprian Juppiter (Lact. Inst, i, 21. 1 ; Wissowa, 
85). The jurist Paulus (v. 23. 16) writes: *qui 
bominem immolaverint exve eius sanguine lita- 
verint, fanum templumve poUuerint, b^tiis obici- 
untur, vel, si honestiores sint, capite puniuntur* 
(cf. Mommsen, Str(rfrecfU^ &S9tl,), 

We may sum up our investigation as follows. 
The primitive ideas which underlie the practice of 
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baman safirifioe obtained also among the Komans, 
as appears, above all, from the devotio. In par- 
ticular cases the Romans of an earlier age seem 
to have deduced from these ideas certain conse- 
quences aSecting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver sacrum and the religious 
formula of capital punishment. On practical 
grounds or from motives of humanity, however, 
human sacrifice was abolished from the official 
religion at an early stage. Under foreign indu- 
ences, and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline OravJeSt it again gained a footing. It 
survived in sacrificial transactions outside tlie 
State religion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and le^al measures did not succeea in entirely 
abolishing it. 

ljiTKRATURa--’€kw ths sutborlties cited In the ertlole. The 
older literature is given in J. Beckers, Pe HottiU humania 
spud Graeeoa, Munster, 1867, p. 2 ; W. Warde Fowler, The 
Roman FeatioalH^ London, 1890, p. 116. note 8; and J. 
Toutain, *8acriflciuni,* in Daremberg-Sagilo, Iv. 2. 676. The 
most recent works are cited In G. Wissowa, Religum, u. Kultug 
d, Riimer^t Munich, 1912, at the passages noted in the Index, 
p. 607, under ' Menschenopfer.* See also J. S. Reid, * Human 
laorifioes at Rome,' Joum. of Roman StudisSf ii. f 1912] 84. 

R. \V^tjNSCH, 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitii).— The dis- 
cussion of this subject falls naturally into two 
parts: (1) a marslialling of the evidence for the 
existence of the rite, ana (2) an attempt to deduce 
the purposes and ideas underlying it. 

I. Evidence for the existence of Semitic 

HUMAN SACRIFICE.^I. Egypt.— That the Egyp- 
tians were an offshoot from the original Semitic 
stock, separated from the parent stem in early pre- 
historic times, is a favoured theo^ of their ongin 
(see, e,g,f G. A. Barton, Semitic UriginSt London, 
1902, where the theory is well worked out). They 
ore, therefore, naturally to be included in an 
analysis of the evidence on the subject. But it 
should not be forgotten that in any case the cleav- 
age of the Egyptians from the rest of tiie Semitic 
family must have taken place at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them in common with the Semites proper 
does not necessarily prove its existence in the 
primeval tiroes before the Egyptian secession. It 
might have developed in Egypt independently, or 
under the influence of the ideas and practices of 
later surrounding tribes. 

The existence of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often been denied (E. Meyer, Gesch, 
dSt alien Agyptene^ Berlin, 1887, p. 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
the possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on true traditions ; see also Diiimann, 
Handh, der AT ThcoL, Leipzig, 1895, p. 98). But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corroborated 
by obscure passages in certain Egyptian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall-paintings, 
seems to indicate that this practice was observed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late historic times. 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (i. 88) speaks of the king 
of Egypt as having formerly sacniiced men of red 
colour — the colour of Set or Typhon — at tlie grave 
of Osiris ; and he adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreijmers. Manetho {ap. Porphyrias, ed. 
Miiiler, FHGii, 615, no. 83) speaks of human sacri- 
fices to Hera in Heliopolis, and of the modification 
of the rite by Aniosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims. From another fragment 
(»5. li. 616, no. 84) it appears that in these or similar 
BacriUces the victims were ‘ Typhonic * ( * red) men, 
and were burnt alive ; that the sacrifices tOQk place 
in the dog-days, and were therefore probably pro- 
phylactic against drought or pestilence ; ana that 
the ashes of the victims were collected and scattered 


against the wind. Procopius {de Bell, Per*, i. 19) 
states that in the temple of Philae the Bleminyes 
oflered human victims to the sun. Rufbnus {HE 
ii. 24) relates, with horror, that in the holy place, 
or adytum, of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
there were preserved tne heads of infants with the 
lips gilded. Seleuous is said by Athenseus to have * 
written a book which treated of the subject (trvpl 
irop* Atyvirrloii dvOpunroBucLai, Muller, iii. 600, 
footnote). On the other hand, Herodotus (ii. 46) 
denies the existence of the practice in Egyptian 
religion ; but that intelligent tourist reports only 
what his * dragomans * thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject which necessarily belongs 
to the arcana of religion is therefore not conclu- 
sive. Besides these ritual sacrifices, there is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, after the primi- 
tive period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
(see Lefdbure, * Rites dgyptiens,* in Publications de 
Vicole des lettres d Alger, 1890, pp. 4, 19, 36), and, 
further, the special circumstances of Egypt, depen- 
dent for its life on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a Nile sacrifice, which the Arab historian Murtadhft 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt (A.D. 642) — a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a sufficient rise in the 
water (Eng. tr., 1672, p. 143). A survival of this 
custom is described by E. W, Lane {Manners and 
Customs of the Modem Egyptian^, London, 1860, 
ch. xxvi.). A conical pillar of earth was erected 
in front of the dam at Cairo, and sown with millet. 
It was called 'ariisah {* bride ’), and no doubt re- 
presented the human victim of the original rite. 

It is not to be expected that the native Egyp- 
tian monuments themselves should necessarily 
corroliorate these statements of the Classical 
writers, even if the latter be strictly trustworthy. 
For, in general, the native is not so likely to record 
facts and practices which for him are commonplaces 
as is the foreigner to w'hom they are less familiar. 
But some passages in inscriiitions and some pic- 
tured scenes have been collected, which appear to 
show that the statements quoted are at any rate 
approximately correct. Amon-Hoten ll., return- 
ing from his expedition to Syria, clubbed seven of 
his chief captives before the god Amon (see £. 
NaviJle, The Old Egyp. Faith, Enc. tr., 1909, p. 
299). In the inscription on the tomb of Seti I. (to. 
p. 298) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re- 
volt against the sovereignty of Rft ; of the resolu- 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destroy the 
human race ; of the partial carrying out of this 
resolve by Hathor; of the appeasement of the 
wrath of lift by a draught mixed with human blood ; 
and of his resolve to substitute animal for human 
sacrifice in the future. Some such substitution is 
perhaps hinted at in the dark saying of the Book 
of the Dead (ch. xviii.) : 

* When the fiends of Set come end chanfi^s themselves into 
beasts, the great sovereign princes, on the festival of the break- 
ing and turning up of the earth in [Busiris], slay them in 
the presence of the i^ods therein, and their blood flowetb among 
them as they are smitten down.* 

This seems to refer to a ploughing festival, wherein 
the ‘ Typhonic men ’ of tlie Classical writers were 
replaced by animals. 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug- 
gestive of human sacrifice, the memorial of Mentu- 
herhepesef (Maspero, in M^m, de la mission archdol, 
frangaise au Catre, v. [1893] 435) has an important 
place. One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a tekennu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge ; another shows the (fictitious) strang- 
ling of this person. A fictitious sacrifice, of coarse, 
implies an actual sacrifice in an earlier age* 

2. Babylonia and Assyria. — If traces of human 
sacrifice are obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the civilization 
of Mesopotamia. This is surprising, lor people 
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with a highly developed pantheon and a complex 
ritual Bystem, and notoriously ferocious in war- 
fare, might be expected to include human 8acri> 
fices among their regular religious practices. A 
bilingual text (IV. Kawl. 26, no. 6) directing that 
* Uie father shall give the life of his child for the 
sins of his own life, the head of his child for his 
own head,’ and so forth, would certainly be a proof 
of the existence of vicarious human sacrifice if the 
translation were sound ; but, according to Zimin ern 
{KA!Pt 1903, p. 597) and deremias {AT im Lichte 
des alt. Orients^ ^ Leinzig, 1906, p. 368), the word 
rendered ‘child* should properly be translated 
'lamb.* Another obscure inscription (111. llawd. 
61) contains a passage which has been rendered 
‘ the son is burnt on the high places* [when the 
crops fail], but it seems more probably to mean 
' the grain [of a certain species] is burnt in the heat 
of the sun.* 

Less questionable evidence, however, is not 
wanting. The first comes from that most import- 
ant chapter 2 K 17, which describeit. the practices 
of the deported tribes which were substituted 
for the captive Israelites. There (v.*^) the Sephar- 
vites (apparently the people of Sippar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in tfie lire to Adram- 
melech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim 
i^Adar-Malik (cf. Adrammelech, the name of 
Sennacherib’s parricide son, 2 K 19*’) and Anu- 
Malik], This rite obviously was carried by the 
Sepharvites from their old to their new home ; and 
if, as seems to be most probable, these were really 
the men of Sippar, then such sacriticea must iiave 
taken place in the town of ^ippar. The chief god 
of $ippar was Samas, the sun, who was also called 
Amna ; it is interesting that Cod. A of the LXX 
in this paasage presen to the form A 

human sacrihee seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball (PS BA xiv. [1892] 149, where 
the passages already quoted are discussed). In this 
scene the following figures are represented : (1) 
a priest standing, holding a sceptre in both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, standing on the top of a 
fsiqquratt and holding in his right hand a curved 
sword, in his left a sceptre. Flames burst from 
his shoulders ; behind him is an altar, with vege- 
table oflerings upon it. (3) Beliind the divinity are 
two standing figures, clothed in leopard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking. Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a loin-cloth and a head-dress. Above 
him is a representation of flames, an<l flying to- 
wards him is a bird of prey. One of the standing 
skin-clad figures holds back his head, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as though to expose his throat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow. 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall be burnt on the altar of a 
divinity as a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Assyr, Deeds^ Cambridge, 1898-1901, iii. 345), which 
may simply be a penal provision ; and such pas- 
sages as ‘ 1 burnt their bovs and g^rls in the tire,* 
in Assurnasir-pal’s triumphal inscriptions over con- 
quered cities, which merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that abomi- 
nable savage. There is, however, a magical text 
(quoted in Zimmern, KAT^, 599) which mentions 
the sacrifice of a slave along with an ox or a sheep. 

3. Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ground. 
The practice of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Semitic predecessors of the Hebrews is amply 
proved by certain OT passages (Dt 12*’ 18^®, and 
by inference in such prohibitions as Lv 18*^), and 
has been corroborated by the results of recent ex- 
cavations. In the High Place at Gezer, and in con- 
nexion with wliat appears to have been a rock-cut 
altar atTaanaoh, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have been found buried in jars. Similar d isooverios 


were made in the comers of houses, under or close 
by the foundation. Two burnt skeletons of chil- 
dren about six years of age were also found in the 
Gezer sanctuary, and near it was a cistern which 
had apparently been adapted os a receptacle for the 
refuse of sacrifices. l.<arge numbers of animal 
bones, and many human bones of both sexes and 
all ages, were found in it. The excavator at Gezer 
was careful to get an export medical opinion that 
some at least of tlie infanta found buried hod 
actually lived a separate existence, and that they 
were not merely still-bom or untimely births thus 
disposed of (with or without tlie recondite notions 
of inducing a re- birth and second chance of life, as 
suggested in Frazer, Attis, Osiris\ London, 

1907, p. 83).* At Tell Mutesellim (Megiddo) a girl 
of about fifteen had been slaughtered at the founda- 
tion of a large building, and her skeleton was found 
built into the wall. In two cases at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persons (a youth about eighteen, 
ami a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn in two. There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the circumstances under 
which so exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted. 

4. Arab tribes, ancient and modern.— Under this 
head we include the various tribes of the trans- 
Jordanio provinces, the Sinai tic peninsula, and 
North Arabia — known as the Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, etc. — as well as the Arabs before 
they adopted the teaching of Muhammad. These 
tribes were all so closely related that evidence of 
the practice under discussion among one or two 
will probably be suificiout proof of its prevalence 
among them all. Direct evidence is afforded by 
the incident of the sacrifice of Mesha*, who im- 
molated his heir to Chem5sh, when hard ])resBed 
by the Israelites (2 K S*’) — an act which seems to 
have struck terror into the victors, who fled from 
the wrath of ChernOsh whose land they were invad- 
ing. Wellhausen {Beste arah, Heidentum^t Berlin, 
1897, pp. 42, 43, 115) and other scholars have col- 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re- 
main among the Arabs, in spite of the eflbrto of 
post-lslamic authors and copyists to efface the 
traces of the rites and beliefs of the ' times of 
ignorance.* Tliese show clearly that the Arabs 
olfered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
divinities, and also sacrificed boys to Dusares and 
ai-'Uzza, the morning star. The best-known ex- 
ample is that related by Nilas (Narrat, vi.) of his 
own son Theodulus, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim. He was stolen by the Saracens, e. A.D. 
400, and was to have been sacrificed to the planet. 
The ritual time for the offering lay between the 
appearance of Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun. In 
answer to the boy’s prayer, his captors overslept, 
and the time had already passed when they awoke ; 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave- 
market of Elusa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop. 

5. Hebrews. — This member of the Semitic 
family was no less prone than the rest to human 
sacrifices, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prophets to eradicate the practice. 
Their great ancestor was moved to offer hb son 
Isaac (Gn 22). Jephthah offered hb daughter (Jg 
11*®®^) under circumstances differing only in detail 
from the case of Mesha — ^in the one the vow pre- 
ceded, and the act followed, the victory; in the 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle. The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 

I It Is said that in some parts of Egypt untimely births are 
buried In toe comers of the houses of the ftUaljxn^ not in the 
graveyard of toe village. This may conceivably be a survival 
of toe practice of immolating a oldld or other pereon at toe 
foondatiim of a house, and laying the oomer-stone on the body 
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expUin away or to modify tho Hebrew instanoe, 
there can be no reaaonable doubt that it involved 
the death of the victim. Samuel * hewed Aga^ in 

S iecea before the Lord’ (1 S 16**), but this is a 
oiibtful case, in view of his denrecation of Saul’s 
intent to sacrifice immediately Wore (v. ***•)• It 
seems more probably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Baethgen, BeUrdge^ Berlin, 1888, 
p. 221). Hiel re-built Jericho ’upon’ two of his 
sons (1 K 16*^), t.e. sacrificed them at certain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megiddo and elsewhere. After the partition of 
the kingdom, the northern branch (2 K 17^^) as 
well as the southern, especially under Ahaz (16*) 
and Manasseh (21*), sacrificed children in fire ; by 
the time of Jeremiah a special place, the Ge Ben- 
Hinnom^ had been set aside especially for this rite. 
On the other hand, Isaiah (57*), Micah (6^), Jere- 
miah (19*), and Ezekiel (20*^) added their fulmina- 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (18*^) 
and other passages m the law of the Pentateuch. 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to what deity these various 
sacrifices were offered, or to inauire into the re- 
lationship between Jahweh and Molech (see ERE 
i. 39()). The legitimate cases quoted above are 
sufficient to prove the existence of human sacrifices 
among the Hebrews, without calling in more 
doubtful instances, such as the murder of Abel (Gn 
4), the death of Uzzah (2 S 6^), the massacre of the 
priests of Baal (1 K IS**"), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or less 
improbability. 

0. Phoenicians and Carthaginians. — Here, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we have to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers. Of 
the Pnoenicians, who loomed so largely in the 
works of the antiauarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, we really know next to nothing ; and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage are not illumin- 
ating. Three or four Numidian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has offered his son 
B, but neither reading nor Interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesenius, Scripturm 
linguaique Pfuen, nionurnenta^ Leipzig, 1837, pp. 
446 ff., 463 : these inscriptions are not yet Q913] 
included in CIS). Eusebius, how-ever (Prcep. 
Evang, iv. 16), following Sanchuniathon {apud 
Philo), speaks of the Phccnicians offering tneir 
dearest to Kronos ; and other writers ascribe the 
same custom to the Phcsnician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massilia. 

For Cyprus, see Euseb. loe. eU . ; for Carthage, Porphyrlus (cU 
AhtA. ii. 66), Diodorus Siculus {xx. 14X and Pliny (HN zzzvi. 
V. 4) ; for Massilia, Servius (in JSn. ill. 67> 

7. Southern Semites. — The Semitic-speaking 
people of Abyssinia appear to have been originally 
a colony from S. Arabia, and presumably carried 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their religion, including that of which this article 
treats. No direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
literature relating to that little known country. 

II. TBE purpose of BUMAN SACRIFICE.-^ 
Human sacrifice is the offering of a human individ- 
ual to a divine power. It is generally understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary ; the life of a mediaeval 
anchorite, walled np in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha*. 
But in the Semitio world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death. It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true cases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con- 
with them : (1) murder for ]3olitical or 
eriminal causes, such as the satisfaction of private 
gmdge greed j (2) Msoecu/^on of csnminals and 


prisoners of war $ (3) hlQod-revenqe ; (4) infaniicidet 
as organized among the Arab tnb^ ; (5) alauahter 
for medical purposes, 0.0. to procure the batns of 
children’s blood supposed to cure leprosy (on which 
see Pliny, HN xxvi. i. 6), Bibli^ cases of the 
first three of these, ail of which have been called 
'sacrifices,’ are the stories of Abel (Gn 4), Agag 
<1 B 15**), and the sons of Saul (2 S 21). The mat 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see I)t 21**, and of. the 
executions in Nu 25\ which have also been errone- 
ously taken as a sacrifice). The fourth ^on which 
see the gruesome ' Additional Note 0 ’ in W. B. 
Smith’s Atnahip and Marriage *, London, 1903, p. 
291 ff.) is merely a practical device to reduce the 
non-combatant memoers of a tribe. 

In a true human sacrifice, the victim may be (a) 
a young infant, the first-bom of the family ; (6) a 
criminal or prisoner of war ; or (c) a person of 
special importance in the eyes of the person or 
tribe offering the sacrifice. In the first case we 
have, in the majority of instances, a sacrifice of 
primiticet whereby the firstfruita of the field, of 
domestic animals, and of the human family were 
sacrificed to the deity. In the second case the 
victim has ofiended against the divine majesty, 
either by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of the divinity ; the god has triumphed 
over his enemies, and their olood is poured out 
before him in celebration of the triumph. The 
third case is rather ditlerent: the god has to be 
appeased by his own people ; a calamity or plague 
has to be averted, or some such prize as victory in 
battle has to be obtained ; the most valuable gift 
that the tribe can offer has, therefore, to be nre- 
sented in payment for the boon ; the king’s elaest 
son must oe offered as a burnt-offering ttiat there 
may be * great wrath ’ against his enemies (2 K 3*''). 

By way of ap|)en<lix to this article, two points 
must be considered brieffy : (a) the modifications 
and substitutes offered for human sacrifices ; and 
(b) the strange superstition, not yet wholly extin- 
guished, that the mediaeval Jews practised, a form 
of ritual murder. 

(a) Modifivationa and auhstitutea for human 
aacrifice. — Although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs shows, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natural that the advance of civilization should 
develop a repugnance against the rite in its crudest 
form, and that various devices should be invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods without actually 
taking life. There are four such devices that cajl 
for mention. (1) The substitution of a model of 
wax or straw, as we have alrea<^ seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt. Small figures of men cut 
from laminsB of bronze and silver were found under 
the foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re- 
presenting actual human victims. The occasional 
cases of tne sacrifice of vile, worthless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense be 
a substitution for lives more valuable. Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk-lorists on such a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it ie 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE U. 
852*) are the pale reflexion of rites that once in- 
volved the immolation of human victims, (2) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew fai^y 
was rescued from the doom that doubtless WM 
literally carried out at first (Ex 13'*). (3) Probably 
mutilation and similar irreparable injuries-— espeoi' 
ally those involving the loss of male virility or 
. female chastity — were devices to preserve life while 
' sacrificing its joy. (4) Suhatituliomary acta were 
also permrmed, m which all . semblance of the 
victim disappeared. Thus, under the foundations 
I of many houses in Paleetinian excavations have 
I been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (usually 
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the lamp iseide one bowl, with another bowl in- 
▼erted over it), one case of which was found at 
Gezer associate with a sacrificed infant. It is 
J^bJy probable that these deposits were typical of 
an earlier rite in which there was the slaughter of 
a victim. 

(6) MedicBml 9uper$tition8 regarding the Jews . — 
In the Middle Ages an extraordinary idea was 
prevalent that the Jews practised secret rites for 
which the blood of Christians, especially of Christian 
children, was essential. This wild notion was, and 
in some quarters has been in quite recent years, 
fostered by politically interested persons in order 
to inflame anti-Semitic passions. For the super- 
stition there seems to be a certain basis of fact. 
The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian, and the 
oppressions of which the latter were guilty, would 
naturally lead to reprisals when opportunity offered 
for them ; and we need not be surprised to nnd that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a grim 
parody of the Crucifixion, the event to which the 
Jews ascribed their misfortunes. Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast—no 
doubt that of Purim — crucified a Christian child 
in the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, EE vii. 16) 
in A.D. 416. About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by the similar murder of St. 
William of Norwich. Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany ; 
even so late as 1900 a mysterious murder in West 
Prussia was made the lever for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration.^ All the recorded cases, from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analyzed by H. L. Strack (The Jew and Human 
Sacrifice, Eng. tr., London, 1909 [of. his art. ANTI- 
SEMITISM, in vol. i., esp. p. 597]), and the results of 
his investigation are : (1) m just mentioned, that 
there may have been individual cases of murder 
by Jews, out that these are a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
were mmply acts of revenge for personal or national 
wrongs ; (2) that in no Jewish rite is human blood 
in any circumstance required or utilized ; (3) that 
there may be a few cases of slaughter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused w'ith sacrifice 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this ; 
(4) that in the vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evidence being generally doubtful, and the so- 
called * confessions ’ being extracted by torture. 

LiTBRiTURa—In addition to tht authorities cited in the body 
of this article, tee D. Chwolsohn, Dio Soabior und der Soabit’ 
MMM, Leipzig, 1856, vol. ii. (references in index, ».v, * Menschen- 
opfer*); W. R. Smith, Rol. Som.^, London, 1894; M. J. 
Lagrange, Etudoo our loo reliqumM UmU.\ Paris, 1905 ; G. F. 
Moore, * Judges,' in ICC. 1895 (for the Jephthah incident); 
H. Vincent, Canaan, d'awbe VexpUjration rtcerUo, Paris, 
1907; C. Mosamert,Mon8chonop/er hoi don alton Hebrdem, 
Leipzig, 1905, also i>sr Riiualmutd boi don TalmudrJudm, 
Leipzig. 1905 [both rather wild] ; P. C. Movers, Unlerouoh. 

(Im Religion und die Qotthoiton der Ph&nitior, Berlin, 
1841-66; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation Oozer, 
London, 1912; G. Schumacher, Tell el-MuioeoUim, Leipzig, 
1908: B. SeUin, Tell Ta’annek, Vienna, 1904; B. Mader, 
*Die Menschenopfer der alien Hebraer n. der benaobbarten 
Vdlker,' in Bardenhewer*s Bibl, Studim, zlv., Freiburg, 1909 
(very useful, hut references, etc., require veriacatlon). 

R. A. S. Macausteb. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavic).-The Baltic 
Slavs were fanatics and sacrificed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian was chosen 
by lot and ofiered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple (Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, Frankfort, 
1681. passim). The head of Bishop John of 
Mecklenburg was fixed on a lance and ottered to 
the god Raidigast (i6.). In Russia the so-called 
Chronicle of Nestor, under the year 983, t.s. a 

1 At the moment of going to piest the trial it proceeding at 
Kiel! of a Jew, Mendei^iliss, on a charge of ritual murder, 
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short time before Vladimir's conversion to Chris- 
tianity, tells that this prince sacrificed human 
victims to the gods. The lot fell upon the son of 
a Christian Varegue, who refused to give him up. 
The Russians forced an entrance into his house 
and slaughtered him and all his family. 

Ii. Leger. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic). — What 
Cmsar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls (d& Bell. Gall. vi. 16 : * homines Immmant, 
. • . quod pro %ita hominis nisi hominis vita 
reddatur, non posse aliter deorum immortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem 
generis nabent institnta sacrificia') holds good 
also in the case of the Teutons. As late as the 
historical period, the latter people, when their 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to he averts, ofiered human beings 
in sacrifice. They believed that the demons and 
gods who had a ciesire for human lives would be 
satisfied, or their anger appeased, by such immola- 
tions. The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged members of the particular 
community ; they were nrisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or chilaren under age. At times when 
the community had no such persons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex- 
peditions by sea, the victims were selected by lot. 
Like all other sacrifices among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
do ut des. Either they were of a prophylactic 
character — ^and from this class sprang the periodic 
immolations of human lives— or they were performed 
in fulfilment of vows. They were ofiered to the 
demons who caused death, or to the man-stealing 
souls of the departed, or to the god of death ana 
of the dead ; sometimes, however, the sacrifice 
was paid to the god of war, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, who were to be thus induced to 
prevent failure of crops and consequent famine. 
In process of time human sacrifice was superseded 
by the sacrifice of animals, or of objects regarded 
as substitutes for human life. 

According to Tacitus (Germ. 9), all the German 
tribes offered human sacrifices to Wodau-Mercury 
on certain days. These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodan as the supreme god, 
but to Wodan as the god of death, and were de- 
signed to avert a wholesale loss of life. Thus 
from other references of Tacitus we learn that the 
Hermunduri, after their victory over the Ghatti, 
ofiered human lives to the god of death and Mars- 
Tiu, the god of war (Ann. xiii. 57). This is con- 
firmed by the Norse records. When King Aunn 
of Upsala was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
his sons to 65inn in order that his own life 
might be prolonged in return (Heimshringla, ed. F. 
Jdnsson, Copenhagen, 1900, i. 45 f.). In the same 
way, according to the Vikars Saga, 051nn bestowed 
upon his prolSg4, Starkad, a life of three human 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Yikar to him ; and the god himself 
put into Starkad's hand the spear with which he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i. 276). 
While these exanij^es belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people’s b^ef that 
Ooinn accepted life in exchange for life. 

Death holds his harvest in time of war. Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory. The South Teutonio 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were ofiered. Thus, t.g., the women of 
the Cimbri, after a victory, saomced their cap- 
tives (Strabo, viL 2. 8) ; after the battle of Arauiuo 
(105 B.C.) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hist. v. 16) ; the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their p^ners in the same way 
after the battle in the Tentoburger Forest (Tac. 
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Ann. L 61) ; and similar sacrifices were performed 
by the Hemli (Procop. de Bell, Got. ii. 14), the | 
army of Ariovistus (Gaos, de Bell. Gall. i. 53), and | 
others. Sometimes we find that a vow of human ; 
sacrifice was made before a battle. Thus Kada> | 
gaisus, the leader of the Teutons, on the occasion 
of his expedition into Italy, took a vow that, if he 
conquered, he would sacrifice the captured Chris* 
tians (Orosius, vii. 37). In the Northern sources 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to OtSinn, < 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, had ] 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from ; 
N* Germany. Procopius {de Bell. Got. ii. 15) tells i 
os that the Thulites had sacrificed human beings 
to*Api 7 f. When Jarl Einar of Orkney conquered : 
Half dan, the son of Harald, he devoted his adver- I 
saries to 05inn in return for his victory {Icelandic 
Saaa$, i. p. 8: *gaf hann 0t5ni til sigrs s4r*)* 
Wnen a Norse general c^me face to face wi^ the 
enemy, he cried out : * OSinn d ySr alia ’ (* U25inn 
has you all *). 

But OSinn was at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god, of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased oy the addition of fallen warriors 
{valr) to the company of the Einherjar. Hence 
he not seldom selected his own victims. He sent 
forth his battle-maidens, the Valkyrs, to bring to 
his kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of I 
battl^ We sometimes even meet with the belief 
that OSinn himself took part in the battle, and 
secured his destined victims. Thus, t.g.^ he was 
present at the ^eat battle of Bravalla, in which 
King Harald of Denmark fought against Hring of 
Sweden, and the god himself struck King Harald 
down (Saxo Gram. i. 390; Fomaldarsbgur^ i. 
880 f.). Or he gives the adversary of his destined 
victim a spear with which to slay the latter 
( Gautrdcs Saga^ ed. Eanisch , p. 18 ii'. ). Sometimes, 
again, men devoted their own lives to the gods. 
When Kirlkr the Victorious, King of Sweden, met 
his nephew St;frbjfirn in battle near Fyrisvellir, 
he dedicated his life to 05inn, before the onset, 
promising that he would die ten years afterwards 
{Fommannasogur, v. 250). But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times, in order to gain a 
victory over their enemies, sometimes offered sacri- 
fices also to their tutelary deities. When Jarl 
H&kon of Norway joined battle with the Jdms- 
vikings in the bay of Hjfirungen (986), and the 
victory inclined to the siefe of the latter, he sacri- 
ficed his youngest son, Erling, to his protective 
goddess TnorgerfS Holgabrfi’5, and so won the day 
{Jdmsvikinga Saga^ cod. A.M. 510, p. 79 f.). 

Besides war, expeditions by sea were another 
great source of danger to life. In the sea there 
lived a man-stealing demon whom the North 
Teutons called BAn (* robber’). Kdn, with her 
nine daughters — personifications of the waves — 
laid hold of her victims in storms at sea. Those 
who were drowned passed into her kingdom, and 
were there regaled with lobsters and fish. Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, offered a human sacri- 
fice, hoping thereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea-demon. The heathen 
8axons, before taking ship for home after their 
marauding and predatory incursions, killed a tenth 
' ' lach, in order that 

a safe voyage* might 1)6 granted to them (0. von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonumt Berlin, 1868, p. 
204). Likewise the Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids by sea, sacrificed human 
beings to the sea-god (Af4m. de la eoei^U dee antiq. 
de la Normandiet xxii. [1869] 129 f.). These 
saor^ces were performed upon the seashore with 
special frequency when the ships were unable to 
put forth because of storms or unfavourable winds. 
In such emergencies, and especially if other victims 


were not available, the individuals to be sacrificed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part in the voyage (Saxo 
Gram. i. 422). Here should be mentioned also 
the sacrifices offered by the Frisians to thdr 
supreme god Fosite. In Fosite’s Land, an island 
in the North Sea, was situated, not far from a ( 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was punislied by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had announced by lot that he desired such an 
expiation ( Alcuin, Vita Willibrordi, ch. 10 ; Fries* 
ische RecHsguelleny ed. von Richthofen, Berlin, 
1840, p. xliii). These immolations were per- 
formed upon the seashore; and as far down as 
Medimval and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that the sea demanded tlie sacrifice 
of those who had been ^ilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, Hist. Eecl. Ifamb. iv. 8). Here, there- 
fore, the sacrifice was originally offered to the sea- 
demon, and was transferred to Fosite, and brought 
into connexion with the violation of his sanctuary 
only after he had become the supreme object of 
worship. 

But numan sacrifices connected with seafaring 
were not so decidedly of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure of crops. Failure 
of crops meant famine, and famine meant great 
loss of life, and here we have the explanation of 
the human sacrifices performed in times of threat- 
ened scarcity. Thus, during a famine, King 
Heit^rekr, instead of offering up his own son, upon 
whom the lot had fallen, sacrificed King IJarald of 
Kei(5gotaland and his retinue {Hervarar Saga^ ed. 

S. Bugge, Christiania, 1865, p. 227 f.). Like other 
races, tlie Teutons regarded tlie king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad h^arvest. It is recorded that 
the Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings {Heimskr. i. 75 : * Svfar eru 
vanir at kenna konungi ba^Si Ar ok halla^ri Even 
as late as 1527, we find Gustavus Vasa, at the 
parliament of Wester As, complaining that the 
people blamed the king for the lack of rain or sun- 
shine (E. G. Geijer, Svenska Folkets Hist., Orebro, 
1837, ii. 71). From heathen times comes the state- 
ment that the Swedes sacrificed King Domaldi 
‘ pro fertilitate frugura deae Cereri ’ pHon. Hist. 
Nor., Christiania, 1880, p. 98), when neither the im- 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight {Heimskr. i. 30 f.). 
When the immolation of kings, which among the 
Teutons gradually disappear^ within historic 
times, was at length finally abandoned, the king 
who was held accountable for famine was dethroned, 
or even expelled from the country, as was the prac- 
tice, e.g., among the Burgundians (Amm. MoroelL 
xxviii. 6. 14). 

The practice of periodical human sacrifice, offered 
in spring to the aeities of fertility, arose from the 
dre^ of possible dearth. Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nerthus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Tac. Germ. 40). At this festival the 

S liest drove the car of Nerthus — the divine Term 
later — through the various cantons of the con- 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility of the 
whole country. Then, when the procession was 
over, the slaves who had accompanied the car were 
sacrificed to the goddess in her sacred lake. 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene- 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members of the con- 
federation assembled for a joint-celebration in order 
that, along with their feast, they might perform 
the great immolation in which ninety-nine human 
bdngs, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 
cooks, respectively, were sacrificed. This Aebra- 
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tion took place in winter — the season in wmcn 
elsewhere toe ancient Teutonic festival of the dead 
was held — and was designed to benefit the souls of 
the under world {inferos) and to expiate tlie sins that 
they had committed, as the Christian chronicler 
(Thietinar of Merseburg, Chronicle^ i. 9) puts it. 

» A similar sacrifice was performed in ancient Upsala. 
The season of the year at which it took place is not 
noted in our sources, but was in all probability the 


mode of explanation, says it was instituted. As 
in the festival of Nerthus, there was a procession 
here also, the image of Frey being borne through 
the district by a young priestess {FlattyjarhOk, i. 
337 9'.). Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at 
least in the later period of heathenism. These 
sacrifices, like the great immolation at Lethra, 
were performed every nine years, and were ofiered 
in the .sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to 
propitiate the god, i.e. to secure his favour for the 
people, and fertility for the land. The victims 
nere were not only human beings, but also horses 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed. The 
bodies of tlie human victims were hung upon trees 
in tlie sacred grove, and the informant of Adam of 
Bremen (iv. 26-27) says that he had seen seventy- 
two bodies suspended there. 

The Teutons practised these immolations with a i 
view to protecting human life and keeping malig- 
nant demons at bay. They had a similar purpose 
in the sacrifice associated with buildings — a prac- 
tice met with among all races. It is true that the 
ancient sources supply no evidence of this observ- 
ance among the 'reutoiis, but the discovery of 
skeletons under ancient striKstures, and the still 
prevalent belief that great edifices can be made 
stable by means of sacrifice, indicate that this 
type of human immolation too existed among the 
Teutons of heathen times. In order to give 
stability to a building — to prevent its fall, and the 
calamity which this would involve — it was the 
practice to enclose a living person in the masonry 
under the main supports of the work. Asa rule 
the victims in this case were children. In tliis 
particular sacrifice, however, the place of human 
oeings was at an early date supplied by animals 
(especially cats), or by certain parts of animals 
(heads of horses, oxen, etc.), and at length by in- 
animate things (images, coins, etc.). The modem 
practice of putting in certain objects at the laying 
of foundation stones is a survival of the ancient 
rite. In the ancient sacrifices the victims were 


bridges. Then the dikes upon the seacoast, as 
being specially exposed to the waves, were also 
protected by human sacrifices. In Oldenburg, 
children are said to have been thus inhumed as far 
down as the 17th cent., by way of making the 
dikes secure (L. Aherglauhc aus dem 

Herzogtum Oldenhurg^^ Oldenburg, 1908, i. 127 ff.). I 
And even at the present day we meet in many 
districts with the popular belief that certain 
structures of huge size could never have conie 
into existence at all unless the builder had burled 
a human being under their supports. Cf. artt. 
Bridge; Foundation. 

LnuRATURS.— Stephanas Thorarensen, Ds IwnUcidio seoun- 
ium Uget letandorwn antiquat^ Oopenhagren, 1778 : Fn rou 


anen,* ph{l.-hi8t Classe, i. [1882] 878 ff. (author denies the 
existence of human sacrifice among the Teutons) ; E. Mogk, 
• Die Meniohenopfer bel den Qennanen,* ASG^ phu.-hlst. Olasse. 
xvii, fl90»l flOlff.. ‘Ein Naohwort su den Menschenopfern bel 
den Oerminen.* xv. [1912] 422 ff. ; R. Andree. 
ParalMen «. Ferateichs. Stuttgart, 1878, p. 18 ff. ; H, F. 
Peilberg, ‘ Devende l^ravet,* In Aa¥bogS» KxiUurhitt^t 
Aarhue, 1892, 1 ff. E. MOGK. 


HUME.— 2. Life.— David Hume, best known 
for his philosophical writings, but a student of 
history and economics also, was born in Edinburgh 
on 26tli April 1711. As he hini.self tells us in his 
autobiography, he come of a family of distinction 
but of small estate. He was the youngest of three 
children, who were early left fatherless, but had 
the care of a devoted mother. Little is known of 
his early education. He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723. His philosophical and literary 
bent showed itself early in life and grew steadily, 
triumphing in the end over all other interests. He 
tried ousiness, but found it unsuitable. In 1734 
he went to Paris, and tliore wrote his Treatise of 
Humitn Nature^ the first and second volumes of 
which were published in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-eight years old. He expected much from' 
this Ins first work, but suflered a great disappoint- 
ment. It * fell dead-born from the press.’ He was 
not discouraged, however, but proceeded to write 
in a more i)opular form. In 1741 the first volume 
of his Essays aj^peared, and gained for him almost 
im mediately the notice he courted. A second volume 
of Essays followed the next year. In 1744 he had 
hopes or securing the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but failed. He then 
secured the post of tutor to the Marquis of Annan- 
dale. In 1746 he became secretary to General St. 
Clair, with whom he remained, with a slight inter- 
ruption, for two years, continuing his writing. 
After some time spent at Ninewells, in Berwick- 
shire, he returned to Edinburgh in 1761, where he 
remained for twelve years. These were the years 
of his greatest literary activity, in which most of 
his political, economic, and religious studies were 
written, together with his Eistorv of England. In 
176.3, in company with Lord Efortford, he again 
visited Paris, and was received there with grati- 
fying distinction. Ho was under-secretary to 
General Conway in 1767, and spent two years in 
London. He returned to Edinburgh in 1769, to re- 
main for the rest of his life, enjoying a wide repu- 
tatiim and a substantial income. He died on ‘26th 
August 1770. His own description of himself as 
‘ a man of mild dispositions, of command of temper, 
of an open, social, and cheerful humour, capable of 
attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions,* is likewise 
the description of him given by those who knew 
him well. His friendship for Rousseau, which was 
poorly requited, was characteristic of him. There 
was in his disposition a mixture of cynicism and 
kindliness, a scepticism, half serious and half 
playful, which prevented for a time a just estimate 
of his ability. But his reputation has grown with 
the years, and he ranks among the most acute and 
penetrating students of human nature. 

2. Writings.— 

1789-40, IWeatiw qf Human Nature : ' Of ths Understand- 
ing ’ ; * Of the Passions ' ; * Of Morals,' Edinburgh. 

1741-42, Eetaye Moral and Political, do. 

1748, An Enquiry concerning Human UndertiamMng^ 
London. 

1761, An Enquiry concerning the PrindpUt of Morals, do. 

1762, Political tmcourHCS. Edinburgh. 

1764-61, Four DUeertatwns'. ‘Of the Natural History of 
Religion ' ; ‘ Of the Passions ’ ; ‘ Of Tragedy ’ ; ‘ Of the Standard 
of Taste.' do. 

1777, My Oum Life, London.^ ... 

1779, Dialogues eoneeming Natural Religion, do. 

3 . Philosophy.— Hume’s philosophy is usually re- 
garded as the culmination of the line of thought 
begun by Locke and continued by Berkeley. Thera 
is no doubt that he wrote with the ideas of these 
predecessors in mind, and fully conscious that he 
was carrying them forward to their ultimate issue. 
His philosophy, however, is much more tbau a de- 
velopment of this issue. The turn given to the 
result, the conception of human nature arising in 
the coarse of reaching it, and the oonsequent 
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method of conducting inouiry are the really signi< 
ficant things in the work of this Scotsman, who 
delighted in calling himself a sceptic. His scepti* 
cism is not only a suspicion of nis predecessors* 
philosophy ; it is also the recommendation of a 
positive attitude towards life. 

In its logical relation to the philosophy of Locke 
and Berkeley, the philosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natural ana inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended in regard to the objects and 
method of knowledge. Locke (g.n.) had reduced 
his inquiry into the ‘ original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge’ to three fundamental tenets 
which may be stated as follows : (1) the only im- 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas ; (2) all 
ideas are acquired ; and (3) Knowledge is a syn- 
thesis of ideas, * the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement * of them as they are compared and 
related. Ideas, with Locke, were definitely dis' 
tinguished from things, on the one hand, ana from 
the mind, on the other hand ; they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and the things to which knowledge is supposed to 
refer. Berkeley (g.v.) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and things, if 
Locke’s fundamental theses are to be maintained. 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comparisons and relations ; if in 
both object and method it never passes beyond 
them, then the distinction between ideas and thin^ 
becomes unintelligible. Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects ; and, if it is a perception of them 
and their relations, it is evident that objects are 
what they are in perception ; their esse is percipi, 
Hume pushes this analysis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking the distinction between ideas 
and the mind, just as Berkeley had attacked tlie 
distinction between ideas and things. Nothing is 
given in perception, he urges, except that which is 
perceived, namely, perceptions. ^ A mind distinct 
mm perceptions is not given ; it is not a datura 
of ex})erience, an object to be identified among the 
sum- total of objects perceived. At best it is a group 
or ‘ bundle of perceptions * which expands or con- 
tracts as perce^ions are added or suotracted. In 
other words, Hume contends that, if we take 
Locke’s fundamental positions rigorously, then we 
must admit that perceptions — that is, tne content 
immediately given in perception— are our only ob- 
jects, and Imowledge can deal only with relations 
between perceptions. To pass beyond perceptions, 
either to the objects which they are supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposed to per- 
ceive them, is to take a step which experience does 
not warrant. Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex- 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per- 
ceptions. 

These data of experience Hume divides into two 
classes— impressions and ideas— and rests the dis- 
tinction between them squarely on experience. 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding^ entitled, * Of the Origin of 
Ideas ’ : 

* By the term I mean all our more lively peroep- 

tlons, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or 
will. And impressions are distineruiShed from ideas, which are 
the loss lively perceptions, of which We are conscious, when we 
reflect on any of those sensations or raovsments shovs msn- 
iioned.' 

Furthermore, all ideas are derived £rom impressions, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any discoverable derivation. Ideas are copies, 
faint reproductions of impressions ; and this fact 
gives us a rule by which to test the soundnass of 
onr ideas : 

* When we entertain any suspicion that a philosophical term is 
ssnployed without any msan& or idea (as is but too frsqusntX 
ws need but enquirs, frsmwMt imprsmUm is thst suppoesd 


idea derived t And If it bs impossible to assiffn any, this wilt 
serve to confirm our suspicion. By bringing low into so clear 
a light we may reasonably hope to remove all dispute, which 
may arise, concerning their nature and reality * (i6.> 

To this test Hume subjects such principal philo- 
sophical ideas as those of space, time, cause, neces- 
saiy connexion, substance, mind, to find in each^ 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the source of the idea. Such ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
passage from one impression to another, or from 
one idea to another. For instance, the idea of sub- 
stance is not derived from any distinct impression, 
but 

* is nothing but a oollaction of limple ideas, that are united by 
the imagination, and have a particular name assigned them, 
which we are able to recall, either to ourselves or others, that 
coUeotfon ’ (A Treatise qf Human Nature^ bk. L pt. 1. sec. vLX 

The idea of necessary connexion is not derived 
from any necessarv connexion discoverable among 
our impressions, nut from the fediny attending 

* the customary transition of the imagination from 
one object to its usual attendant.’ And the idea 
of cause and efiect is to be understood, not in terms 
of any discoverable power by which one thing 
works a change in some other thing, but in terms 
of the {persistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar experience. 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
knowledge is concerned, we deal only with percep- 
tions and their relations. Since we perceive no 
power, no necessary connexion, no substance in 
which qualities inhere, and no mind which itself 
perceives, but only perceptions, impressions, and 
the ideas derived from tliem, we must interpret 
mind, power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of impressions and ideas. When 
so interpreted, they lose the force and signifi- 
cance usually assigned to them. They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and become rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas. 
Thus Hume gave a great im{>etus to associationist 
psychology, to the view that knowledge is con- 
cerned only with original mental elements and 
their associations. 

The result thus reached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism. 
He TOints out that we naturally tend to repose 
faith in our senses and to believe that we perceive 
external objects, whereas philosophy convinces os 
that we perceive only perceptions which toe suppose 
refer to objects or represent them. Of this supposi- 
tion we can have no proof, for onr perceptions, 
bein^ perceptions and nothing more, never mve 
any inaication of external objects. Confined thus 
to our perceptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we are forced to doubt the rational 
BOundnesB of any conclusions which attempt to 
carry us beyond (see Human Nature^ bk. i, pt. iv., 
particularly sections t, ii., vi., and vii.). 

Hume’s reasoning here is so manifestly based 
upon the assumption that {lerceptions are not 
objects— one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions, 
which he has himself declared to be really unin- 
telligible — that it is difiicult to follow him seriously. 
He ap{)earB to be playing with the issue to which 
he has reduced the philosophy of his predecessor. 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
serious and important turn to his * scepticism,’ 
namely, in his aoctrine of belief. * We may well 
ask,* be states, ' What causes indues us to odieve 
in the ewistence of bodyf^ but *tis in vain to ask, 
Whether there he body or notf' {ib, bk. i. pt. iv. 
sec. ii.). This statement may be. generalized tc 
indicate how with Hume the probim of belief is 
more important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers nad busied themeelvei 
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too much with the queBtion whether the things in 
which we naturally believe, such as an external 
world, power, God, providence, exist-^a question 
which cannot be answered, b^nse, in order to 
answer it, we should have to pass beyond the 
limitations which exj^rience puts upon the problem 
of existence. There is no way of proving that that 
* which we have not ex^riencea exists. It is, 
therefore, idle to try. But, since we believe in 
spite of this fact, the grounds of our belief may be 
investigated. In every case, Hume reduces belief 
to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
the inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events. He defines belief generally 
as *a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression.* His comment on this defini- 
tion is not only a clarification of it, but a good 
illustration of his pliilosophical position generally. 

* When we infer the existence of an object from that of others, 
some object must always be present either to the memorv or 
senses, in order to be the foundation of our reasoning ; since 
the mind cannot run up with its inferences »n ir^nitum. 
Reason can never satisfy us that the existence of any one object 
does ever imply that of another ; so that when we pass from the 
impression of one to the idea or belief of another, we are not 
determin’d by reason, but by custom or a principle of associa* 
tlon. But belief is somewhat more than a simple idea. ’Tis a 
particular manner of forming an idea : And as the same idea 
oan only be vary’d by a variation of its dwrees of force and 
vivacity : it follows u^n the whole, that belief is a lively idea 
producM bv a relation to a present impression, according to Uie 
forgoing definition * bk. i. pt. iii. sec. vii.> 

Then there is a kind of inevitableness about belief ; 
it is the necessary result of putting the mind in 
certain drcumstances. That is why scepticism, 
although it triumphs over reason and every at- 
tempt to establish oy reason the obj'ects of belief, 
is relatively impotent in the face of belief Itself. 

* Nature * — and nere Hume means human nature — 
*will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end over any abstract reasoning whatsoever.* 

To ground belief on principles of human nature 
rather than on proved conclusions of reason, how- 
ever, was for Hume not the end of philosophy. It 
suggested to him a science of human nature which 
should set forth in detail the ways in which men 
act and in which they come to believe in any 
matter of fact. Such things are with him the 
proper objects of philosophical inquiry. Only the 
method ^plicable to them should be carefully 
noted. Ijie sub-title to his Treatise of Human 
Nature indicated what he conceived that method 
to be : * an attempt to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.’ That 
is, problems concerning man’s beliefs and conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under ^nven conditions, and what actuates and 
moves them. Above all, the effects of probable con- 
clusions based on observed uniformities, sequences, 
and expectations are to be emphasized. For proba- 
bility rather than certain conclusions is the great 
^de in human life. This method has already 
been illustrated in the foregoing exposition. A 
further and significant illustration of it is found in 
Hume’s theory of morals. 

* Those who affirm,* be saye, * that rirtue la nothing but a con- 
formity to reason ; that there are eternal fitnesses and unfit- 
nesses of tbinn, which are the same to every rational being 
that oonsiders them : that the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impose an obligation, not only on human creatures, but 
also on the Deity himself : All these s^-stems concur in the 
opinton, that morality, like troth, is discern’d merely by ideas, 
and by their Juxta-position and oompariaon. In order, there- 
ftoe, to judge of these systems, we need only consider, whether 
it be poasibM, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 
good and evil, or whether there must concur some other princiideB 
to enable us to make that distinction * (»&. bk. UL pt. 1. sea i.). 

His own opinion is that, tested by experience, it is 
not reason alone tliat enables us to make the dis- 
tinction. * Morals excite passions, and produce 
or prevent actions. Reason of itself is utterly im- 


potent in this particular. The rules of morality, 
therefore, are not the conclusions of our reason.' 
They are conclusions from feeling and sentiment* 
’Morality is more properly felt than judg’d of.’ 
Again: 

I ^Virtue Is distinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, 
that any action, sentiment, or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation. This decision is very commo<lious ; 
because it reduces us to this simple question, Why any action 
^ or icniiment upon the general view or turvey givee a eertain 
eati^aetion or uneaeinees. In order to shew the origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, withoat looking for any incom- 
I prehensible relations and qualities, which never did exist hi 
I nature, nor even in our imi^nation, by any clear and distinct 
conception. I flatter tnyself 1 have executed a great part of my 
I present design by a statement of the question, which appears 
I *<o me so free from ambiguity and obscurity ’ (ib, bk. iU. pt. L 
I sec. ii.>. 

Thus we are brought to look for the springs of 
moral action, not in reason, but in a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature — the dis- 
position to approve or disapprove actions as they 
affect us with a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us to sympa- 
thize with him and his motives. Hume’s theoij 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistic 
primarily. It is not essentially utilitarian, al- 
though considerations of utility are important for 
him. It is rather an attempt to show that morals 
are pre-rational, finding their origin in tlie emo- 
tions rather than in calculation. His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselvea 

Hume’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with morals. His 
’ Natural History of Religion ’ opens with - these 
words : * As eveiy enquiry, which regards religion, 
is of the utmost importance, there are two ques- 
tions in particular, wliich challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, 
and that concerning its origin in human nature.* 
Here, again, is the sharp contrast between reason 
and human nature. Hume, indeed, admits that 
there is rational ground for the 'primary prin- 
ciples of genuine theism,* such as an intelligent 
author of the whole frame of Nature, but insists 
that what the majority of men believe about God 
is not founded on reason. The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insufiicient 
data, to trace. Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, and arose ' not from a contempla- 
tion oi the works of nature, but from a concern 
with regard to the events of life, and from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.* These hopes and fears led men to believe 
in manjr corresponding deities. The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought aoout, not so 
much by any train of philosophical reasoning, as 
^ a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity, 
lliere thus results a ' kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind,* and ' men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatry.* If reli^on had its 
origin in reason, such a nux and reflux would be 
impossible. Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of religion, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief. It is with him 
a characteristic belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external world. 

The problem of validity is, however, discussed 
in his Dialogues corteeming Natural Religion, A 
supematuredist, a deist, and a sceptic are the pro- 
tagonists in the discussion. The argument pro- 
ceeds with much acuteness. The principal point 
in dispute is not the existence of G^, but how for 
we can, by reasoning from the character of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evil 
fortunes of men, reach sound conclusions about 
God’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 
infer any greater goodness and perfections in the 
author of the world than we And exhibited in the 
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world? Can we infer a providential guidance of 
the course of events, in face of the fact that a 
special care for one man’s good is bound up with 
another man’s evil T The outcome is inconclusive, 
l)efitting, doubtless, the literary demands of the 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume’s own con- 
victions. He does not hesitate, however, to be- 
tray his own preference for the sceptic’s position. 
The subject passes the power of human reason to 
decide. Arguments balance one another. His 
closing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude : 

* If the whole of Natural Theologry, ae some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ambiguous, at least undefined proposition, That th* cause or 
eaujses ofomer in tkeunioerse ^ohahly bear $onu remote analogy 
to human intelligetuse: If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication : 11 it affords 
no inference that affects human life, or can be the source of any 
action or forbearance : And if the analogy, imperfect as It is, 
can be carried no farther than to the human intelligence ; and 
cannot be transferred, with any appearance of probability, to 
the qualities of the mind : If this really be the case, what can 
the most Inquisitive, contemplative, and religious man do more 
than give a plain, philosophical assent to the proposition, as 
often as it occurs ; and believe that the arguments, on which it 
is established, exceed the objections, which lie against it f Some 
astonishment indeed will naturally arise from tiie greatness of 
the object : Some melancholy from its obscurity : Some con- 
tempt of human reason, that it can g^ve no solution more satis- 
factory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a 
question. But believe me, Oleanthes, the most natural senti- 
ment, which a well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is 
a longing desire and expectation, that heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, by 
affordlni^ some particular revelation to mankind, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a Just 
sense of the imperfections of natural reason, will fly to revealed 
truth with the greatest avidity : While the naughty D^matist, 
persuaded tiiat he can erect a complete eystem of Theology 
by the mere help of philosophy, disdains any farther aid, and 
rejects this adventitious instructor. To be a philosophical 
Sceptic is, in a man of letters, the first and most essential step 
towards being a sound, believing Christian ; a proposition which 
I would willingly recommend to the attention of Pamphilus : 
And I hope Clcanthes will forgive me for interpoaing so far in 
the education and instruction of his pupiL* 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many sugge-stive essays on social and politi- 
cal topics, which, however, have little historical im- 

S ortance. His History of England was a partisan 
ocunient, based on an inadequate knowledge of the 
facts. It is significant, however, for its emphasis . 
upon the social and literarv interests of the nation j 
as of equal importance witn its political affairs. I 
LtTBRATURS.— The best modern ed. of Hume’s works is that 
by T. n. Green and T. H. Orose, in 4 vole., London, 1874-75. 
L. A. Sciby-Btgge has issued an ed. of the Enquiries (Oxford, 
1894), and the Treatise (2nd ed., do. 189G), with an excellent 
topical index and critical apparatus. For his life, the principal 
writings are : J. H. Burton, Life and Correspondence of David 
Bume^ Edinburgh, 1840; G. o. Hill, Letters of Burns to Wil- 
liam Slrahan, Oxford, 1888; and C. J. W. Francke, David 
Humet Haarlem, 1907. Among iho many philoHophical studies 
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Philosophical Classics (Eklinburgh, 1886), deserve special men- 
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HUMILITY. — The Greek word raireipds is one 
of those which, like dpe«rxefa, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, § xlii. ; T. K. Abbott, in 
iCC [Edin. 1897] on Eph 4* j of. art. ‘ Humility,’ 
in HDB). 

Humility is an essential Christian grace, and 
distinguishes the religion of Christ from tliat of 
paganism. For Christians to walk ‘worthy* of 
their vocation is to walk * in lowliness and meek- 
ness* (Eph 4»). 

* Paganism was not bumble, because to paganism the true 
God was but a name. The whole life and thought of the 
pagan world was therefore very naturally based on pride. Its 
literature, its governments, its religious institutions, its social- 
organisation and hierarchy, its doctrines about human life and 
human duty— all alike were based on the principle of a bound- 
1 m oelf-aseertion ’ (Liddon, BL, p. 600X 
In the later Stoicism, self-reliance mohee its climax 


in *the deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn 
will that deemed humiliation the worst of stains ’ 
(Lecky, HisL of Europ, Morals, London, 1869, L 
223; cf. Seneca, Ep, Ixxvii. 8, where humility 
appears as a consciousness of weakness, disqualify- 
ing a man for the higher spiritual rank). It is 
true that even in Aristoile^s conception of the * 
fuya\6\f^\rxot may possibly be discerned some 
elements of good ; truthfulness of character and 
speech, ma^aniraity in overlooking offences, self- 
respect, and indifference to death (Eth. Nic. iv. 8, 

§ 24 ff.). But it remains true on the whole that 
the highest and most inclusive^ type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-esteem, 
implying contempt of others. The fxeydh&^vxot is 
6 fisydXiop aMv d^ios In the classical 
conception of virtue there is, in fact, * an element 
of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self- 
righteousness.* To a heathen the only check upon 
pride was the prudential consideration that the 
gods were envious of undue prosj^rity and hostile 
to insolence and self-exaltation. This is, 

of course, a commonplace of the Greek tragedians. 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St. Paul in Ro 12* (^pouety els rd ace^poyeTp), 
but he laboured under a real confusion of mind, a 
real ignorance, as to the actual condition and tme 
possibilities of human nature. In the gospel, 
iiumility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
insight which resulted from Christ’s revelation of 
God, and of the personal exam{>le exhibited in 
the incarnate life. ‘ The sceptre of God’s majesty,* 
says an earlv writer (Clem, ad Cor» i. xvi.), ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro- 
gance or pride, though He might have done so, 
but in lowliness of mind [raweivo(f>povG)v)* Here we 
have the keynote of the change which Christianity 

reduced in man’s estimate of himself. It may 

e added that ‘magnanimity’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue ; it is not, however, identical 
with humility, though quite compatible with it. 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude {Sum, 
ii. 2. qu. cxxix.). 

I. Ill the NT, humility seems to bo considered 
under two main aspects. 

(1) As a personal mrfwg.— From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
places man in the only right relation to God. 
‘Humility,* says Aquinas, ‘strictly speaking, 
implies the reverence whereby man subjects him- 
self to God* {Sum, ii. 2. qu. dxi. art. 3 resp.). 
Humility is the victory of truth in character ; that 
just self-estimate which, while not depreciating 
personal gifts or excellences, always refers them 
to God as their true and only source. I’his just 
self-estimate includes both the sense of creatnrely 
limitations and the consciousness of personal weak- 
ness and sinfulness. * Humilitas facit ouod homo 
seipsum parvipendat, secundum considerationem 
proprii defectus* {Sum, ii. 2. qu. cxxix. art. 8 
ad 4). 

Humility is thus the initial grace of the Christian 
life. Its fund amenta! place in character is taught 
by Christ in the lirst Beatitude (Mt 6*) ; and dso 
in the injunction of Mt 18*, Mk 10**, Lk 18*^ It 
implies ‘the acknowledgment of God* and of 
what man really is in His sight, and thus includes : 
(a) the spirit of creaturcly dependence and service, 
Oiir Lord’s great humility was manifested in His 
assumption of the ‘form of a servant,’ as con- 
trasted with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state sa Sun of God (Ph ; 
see Corn, k Lap. ad loc,, and cf. Joh. Damoso. de 
Orth, Fid, iii. 21). Farther, in virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 

1 Aristotle says (Iv. 8. 16) : loixsr ^ oW «4r#iec tvi 

etpu fwv apsT&r. 
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with the Author and Giver of all spiritual bless- 
ings ^came Himself a receiver, inferior to the 
Father * as touching his manhood * and dependent 
on Him for all that was needed to sustain His 
manhood, to equip it for its redemptive work, 
and to advance its condition (see Hooker, Ecx^L 
Pol,t bk. V, ch. 54 ; Aquin. Sum. iii. qu. viii.). The 
unique characteristic of the Christian faitli is the 
mystery of this self-humiliation ; the fact tlmt the 
pattern of humility is nothing lower or less than 
the incarnate life of the Son of God. Humility, 
then, in its primary sense is the spirit of perfect 
dependence on God. 

* By humility 1 understand such a spirit or gracious property 
in the soul of man or any intellectual creature as that hereby 
he does sensibly and affectionately attribute all that he has or 
can do to God, the Author and Giver of every good and perfect 
gift* (li. More, *Of the Pivine Life,* cb. xii., ThtoL Work$t 
London. 1708, p. 87). 


days so full of charity that they wish to poor out 
before they are full ; they are more ready to sneak 
than to hear, and eager to teach what they nave 
not learned’ {in Cant, xviii. 3). The scientiho 
spirit needed in dealing with modem social prob- 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing bo nut itself 
to school with facts, and mindful of Bacon^s maxim, 
artem inveniendi cum inventis adolescere posse.^ 

2 . The acts or olDces of humility must necessarily 
vary with the particular states and conditions of 
men. The Benedictine rule, with its * twelve 
grades ’ of humility, is briefly discussed by Aquinas 
(Sum, ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 6 ; see also the last book of 
Cassian’s Inst,, Me Superbia’). In ordinary life 
the grace of humility takes such forms as are 
described by Jeremy Taylor {Holy Living, ch. in 
§ 4). It is specially tested in a man’s life with 
his equals. 


(6) Holy fear or the sense of sin, — * The poor in 
Bpint,’ says Augustine, ^ are the humble and those 
who fear God. Nor can beatitude have any other 
beginning * {Serm, Dom. in monte, i. 3). Pride or 
self-assertion is the root of sin ; the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear which springs from the sense 
of personal un worthiness. Thus Bernard calls self- 
knowledge and the humility which it produces 
‘mater salutis’ {in Cant, xxxvii. 1). Humility is 
the essence of a true conversion ; it is the indispens- 
able secret of progress ; it is the pledge of security, 
since even the grace already bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by ]>ride. 

This has never been more forcibly expressed than in a famous 
passage of Augustine {Kp. 118 * ad Dioso.’ 22). He bids Dloacorus 
subiiiit himsflf wholly and without reserve to the yoke of Christ, 
and tread no other road to the attainment of truth than that 
which was trodden by Him who, as God, saw the iniinuity of 
our steps. ‘ And that road is first humility, secondly huiniliti'', 
thirdly iiumility. . . . And as often as I was asked about the 
precepts of Christian religion, I should choose to answer 
nothing else than ** Hutnility,** though perhaps ueoessitjr would 
compel me to say other things.* 

{2) As a social virtue, — On the other hand, 
humility is commended in the NT as a social 
virtue, as, for instance, in Ph 2**^*. Humility is 
a form of moderation (cf. Sum. ii. 2. qu, clxi. art. 4). 
The point enforced by Christ’s example in Ph 2 
is that He did not insist upon rights which He 
might in strict justice have claimed. St. Paul 
implies that tlie desire for superiority, vainglory, 
and the snirit of partisanship are fatal to Christian 
unity ana concord. The humility which honours 
all men and defers to them in quantum in eis 
aliguid inspicit de donis Dei tends to promote the 
well-being of the community (llo 12*“, Eph 4*‘*, 
Ph 2**). It excludes the envy which springs from 
comparing self with others (2 Co 10*'-*) ; it encourages 
the spirit of contentment and mutual serviceable- 
ness. The humble man will constantly recognize 
that any ^ift which gives him superiority over his 
fellows IS m a measure due to the good influence of 
others — parents, friends, teachers, even enemies who 
have dealt candidly with his defects ; and, further, 
‘ BO far from wishing to keep his virtues to himself 
he will wish that they were conimon as the air of 
heaven, that “ all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
Thus humility is a social virtue and may he re- 
^rded as an aspect of benevolence’ (RashJall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, i. 206). Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether in the family or in the 
Church, the NT frequently insists on the duty of 
mutual subjection {e.g. Eph 6**, 1 P 6*). Further, 
as one great secret of effective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
lhat needs solution, the teachable or humble 
temper is essential — the spirit which is willing 
to learn and observe before taking action. 
Bernard’s observation is here in point, that the 
Church neeils reservoirs rather than pipes (‘ Canales 
hodie in Ecclesia multos habemus, conchas vero 
perpauoas’). ‘Men,’ he complains, ‘are nowa- 


*The hardest trial of humility must be not towards a person to 
whom you are superior, and who acknowledges that superiority, 
but towards a person with whom you are on equal footing of 
competition. . . . The relations to equals are thus the mors 
real trial of humility than the relations to inferiors ’ (Mozley, 
Univ, Serm., London, 1876, ix. *Our Duty to Equals,’ p. 220). 


3. It may be noticed, in conclusion, that some 
clear principles connected with our sul>ject emerge 
in our Lord^s teaching, and find an echo in common 
human experience.— (1) Docility or receptiveness — 
the temper of the child is a necessary condition of 
spiritual as of mental growth (see Passivity). — 
(2) The spirit of dependence is the condition of 
spiritual fruitfulness (Jn 15®). The Christian ideal 
is not self-reliance, but unlimited confidence in the 


goodwaU and co-operating grace of God at every 
stagfe of moral and spiritual progress. The 
Christian echoes St. Paul’s confes.sion : iviKovpla.t 


oZ’v ruxw** riji dir6 roO 0eoD dxpt tiji i}p.4pai ra&rrit 
ZarrjKa { Ac 2(5^). The sense of personal insufficiency 
is never diminished in the true Christian. In 


proportion to his growth in grace he realizes more 

S eriectly his ‘ universal need ’ of God— his complete 
epeiidence on Christ, his all-sufficiency in Christ 
(Pli 4**; cf. 2 Co 12®). We may contrast the 
boast of the Stoic ; ‘ Sajiiens cum Diis ex pari vivit, 
Deonim 80ciu.s, non 8U])plex’ (Seneca, quoted by 
J. Smith, Select Discourses, London, 1660, p. 390). 
Again : * Dicain quomodo intelligas sanum ; si se 
ipse contentiis est, si conlidit sibi^ (Sen. Ep, 72). — 
(3) Humility is the way of exaltation (Lk 14*^ 18^*). 
This is a saying of very wide scope. The supreme 
illustration of its meaning is seen in the Paasion 
and Resurrection of Christ Himself. The condition 


of all real excellence is a just estimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the ^eatness of the object 
at which he aims. The condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rule is service (Mt 20'-*®*- )• The nope 
of progress lies in that self-dissatisfaction and habit 
of aspiration wliich is the negation of pride 
(Ph 3^*^®). Christianity, in fact, as Pascal points 
out {Penates, pt. ii. art. 4), combines what had 
hitherto seemed contrary : ^eatness of character 
and humility. — (4) The principle implied in Lk 16“ 
and in 1 Co 4*’® — the principle that what a man ia 
in God's sight, that ana nothing else he is. Humility 
implies a constant sense of the possible reversal 
of all human judgment. Hence humility is closely 
allied to Christian simplicity or single-mindedness, 
which aims simply at pleasing God (Ro 8®, 1 Co 7**, 
1 Th 4*), wliich strives after a goodness such as 
He can accept (2 Co 5®), and which recognizes 
everywhere the presence of an unseen Lord who 
searches the heart. So Augustine describes the 
ideal righteous man as being one who 'Deum 
ubique praesentem ita cognoacat siout sanoti postea 


1 Cf. Huxley’s niaxim : * Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great truth which is embodied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will ol 
Ood. Sit down before facts as a little child, follow humbhr 
wherever nature leads, or you shall learn uothing * (* Letter to u. 
Kinney/ L{f$ and LUUn, ed. L. Huxley, Ldmob, 1900, L tll^ 
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oognituri sunt * {de Spir, ei Lkt, 66 ; of* Cassiftn, 
Inst. xii. 32). 

LiTBftATURi.-~BasU, Bom. do humUUaU ; Anffugtine, Spin. 
118, *a<l Dioacorura*; Bernard, in Cant, 87, etc. ; Aqninaa, 
Summa^ ii. 8. quiestt. oxxix. 8, oxaxii,, cxxxiii., tdxL ; J. Taylor, 
Holy Living^ cn. ii. | 4 ; W. Law, Serwuo Cal<, liondon, 1728, 
ohe. 17, 18, 19 ; H. Rashdall, Tho Thsory of Good ana Bvil, 
Oxford, 1907, bk. L ch. rlL f 8 ; J. Xverach, TAo Other Side of 
Oftatiuttf, London, 1900, p. Iff. R. L. OTTLSY. 

HUMOUR* — ^Tho quality of humour shares iu 
the mystery which attaches to all forma of human 
emotion. In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable. It 
mocks all attemjpts at definition. We can 'see* 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, but cannot say 
with denniteness what it ia 

The word itself has had a changeful history. 
Starting with the significance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in pre-scientifio medicine to 
describe what were regarded as the four principal 
humours or fluids of the human body, riz. blood, 
choler, phlegm, and melancholy. It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, because these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours. When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. To Dr. Johnson a 
humorist was 'a man with odd conceits,* and to 
Goldsmith * an eccentric fellow.* In modem 
usage, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that |mwer in man which 
enables him to see and enjoy what is amusing. 
(There are some grounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it.) 

The common opinion among modem psycho- 
logists is that the perception of the incongraous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour. It is invariably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison. 
It involves a certain detachment from or superi- 
ority to the disturbing experiences of life. It ap- 

E reciates the whimsicalities and contradictions of 
ie, recognizes the existence of what is unexpected 
and absurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness. It acts as a check to one- 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
'common sense* against the visionary idms of the 
idealist. It is complex in its character and action. 
It is * essentially the gift of rising above the inter- 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its proper insignificance, in the great whole of 
thinjn in which it is a pa^* (B. (Jaird, CR Ixx. 
[1866] 818). Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
specim feature, or characteristic (as in caricature), 
so that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs ; or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things which do not belong to tne same 
sat^iy. Bergson finds the source of the incon- 
gmity m the ngidi^, automatism, or distraction 
to ^hich we are liable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to difierent situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands of changeful life. The 
contrasts between the ideal and the real, between 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
in which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the Unking together of 
things and ideas which are essentiidly different — 
these are the perennial founts of humour* The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is nrc^uced. Humour then relieves itself 
In an explosion of laughter* The element of snr* 


prise is an almost necessary adjunct of humour* 
Not infrequently the contrast mvolves a moral 
incongruity. It is this fact that places humour as 
a weapon in the hands of the reformer. 

Humour and wit are closely allied. In general 
they find their subjects in the same sphere, but 
they use them dinerently. Humour is kindly, 
and in its genuine forms includes the quality of 
sympathy ; wit is sharper and more apt to wound. 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial glow ; wit is 
intensive, humour is relaxing. Qualities of feeling 
predominate in humour, in wit qualities of inteC 
lect. The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
indeterminate. The pleasure which humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise. 

Humour assumes many forms : verbal humour, 
the humour of the situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satiric humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on. 

The sense of humour is universally desired, 
and is highly valued. No one will readily ac- 
knowledge that he does not have it. Without it 
man is scarcely human. It is a means of self- 
criticism, and saves from the folly of self-import- 
ance and the sin of self-righteousness. Personal 
vanity or pride cannot survive the possession of 
this self-corrector. It is a protection against 
excess ; it fosters humility, and yet lessens the 
bitterness of failure and blundering. It softens 
the angularities of individual character and social 
life, and introduces a welcome charity into social 
judgments. It carries with it a tolerance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship. It is 
essentially a social quality, and postulates an 
absorbing interest in life. The cynic may live 
alone; the humorist delights in company. The 
cynic may be a pessimist, but pessimism is impos- 
sible to the humorist. In spite of his tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, belittle the * strenuous hfsw* 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes in the ideaL 
Humour tends to keep the heart young. As a 
criticism of social life and character it is invincible 
and invaluable. Humour is the inveterate foe of 
convention, and loves to make fun of Mrs. Grundy 
and all who follow in her train. It keeps social 
life from falling into ruts or from staying there 
when it does so. Many abuses which resist the 
combined assaults of reason, argument, and denun- 
ciation yield to the genial onriaught of humour, 
and fly Before its shouts of laughter. Humour is 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer* 
Luther owed much of his success to his possession 
of it. It was also a prominent characteristic of 
Lincoln. The fanatic is destitute of it, and this 
may account for the fact that he generally fails. 
Humour of itself does not reform; it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what is to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform. 

But, apart n-om its practical influences on con- 
duct ana society, it ^ds a joy to life without 
which life would be dull and poor. It is a re- 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rule, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or play* 
These aiao are part and parcel of the life of the 
world. Some of the world’s greatest benefaotors 
have been its humorists. Tney brighten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, which is often 
dark and dismal. They help us to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing. Even Dante named 
his great work the Dwins Camsdy, because he 
)[)elieved in a happy ending to the story of the 
world’s life. In the closing paragraph of Plato’i 
Sytnpasivmt Aristodemus reports that, when only 
half-awake, he beard Socrates say that the genina 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of ocnmdy. 
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uid that a trae artist in the one was also a true 
artist in the other. 

Bat hnmonr, like many of the powers and 
qualities of man, is capable of evil as well as of 
good. It has a tendency to coarseness and even 
obscenity. Many of the humorous stories of the 
world cannot be repeated in decent society. 
Humour is often irreverent, and hurtful to the 
finer aspects of the emotional and spiritual life. 
The dreams which men cherish of higher and 
better things wither away under its mocking 
touch. They may be oall^ *q^uixotic,* but 'by 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of (the) spirit ’ (Is 38’*). It may weaken the 
pursuit of a high ideal, because it sees the apparent 
nitility of effort towards it. It may lead to the 


futility of effort towards it. It may lead to the 
neglect of the more serious and noble side of life, 
and in its degradation treat the most solemn facts 
and experiences as subjects for laughter. Those 
who possess the sense of humour in a high degree 
are uways in danger of being carried away by 
it. Their tendency to exaggeration makes us 
think that the humorist is not always to be 
taken seriously. We cannot accept the character- 
izations of Aristophanes as true representations of 
the men and women of Athens in his day, nor can 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of 
human nature. Although humour is a basis of 
good-fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to 
destrov friendship. It may develop heartlessness 
and aflv itself with cruelty. No one likes to be 
laughed at, but the humorist not infrequently 
enjoys the misery which his ' fun * creates. Over- 
inaulffence in humour leads to levity, flippancy, 
and shallowness. It is a quality which needs to 
be rigorously restrained. Humour for humour’s 
sake is depressing ; it adds a burden to life. The 
buffoon and the clown are out of place as perma- 
nent features of this work-a-day world. 

It is a curious fact that humour differs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and among 
different people. The humour of the schoolboy is 
an annoyance to him when he is grown up. One 
of the gulfs which separate the races of the world 
is their differing conceptions of the humorous. A 
series of books dealing with the humour of dif- 
ferent nations of Europe has been published by 
the Walter Scott Company, London — French, 
Oerman, Italian, 1892; American, Dutch, 1893; 
Irish, Spanish, 1894 ; Russian, 1895. Outside of 
the particular nations to which the books refer, 
they are found to be dull. 

LirmurDsa-^B. Hecker, Die PhutM, und PffMol. du LmoK- 
mu und dm KrnnUtehm, Berlin, 1878 ; A Bala, Th$ Smotumi 
and ths WilL London, 1866, pt. i. ohs. ziL, zliL, zr. ; H. 
Spencer, PrineipUi PtychoL, da 1870, voL u. pt rUL 
eh. viL. end Smaw, da 1801, vol. t, Bney iv. *The Pbyelo* 
logv of Laughter’; J. Sully, 7Ae Human Iffnd, da 1888, 
H. 161 ; George Meredith, Huaj/ on Conudp, and tho U$m 
of Uu Comte do. 1887: H. Bergson, LaugUtr: An 

Hmay on tSe Moaning oS tAs Comie, da 1811; wAftonfie 
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tion, and the gods did not differ much from the 
phenomena, and possessed very little that could be 
called spiritual. There was a little more of a 
spiritual character attributed to their highest god, 
whom they called Isten (or Ishten), the conception 
of whom oversliaduwed that of the polytheistic 
‘ little * gods. There were many ‘ little * gods ; 
and the heathen Hungarians believed that the 
gods of the rain, the winds, life, death, winter, 
summer, the trees, the water, the day and the 
night, had a better and greater influence on Imman 
life and all its events than the highest god ; and 
therefore they offered burnt-offerings to the ‘ little* 
gods, and thought that they were the counsellors 
of the highest god. They sacriflced especially 
white horses. 

As to other relimous tenets of the Hungarians, 
we know very little indeed. They had no elabor- 
ate system of theology, and the triumphant Chris- 
tianity of the 11th cent, passed severe laws for the 
abolition of their rites, their hymns, and even 
their places of worship. Bat we know tliat they 
had a belief in a life beyond the grave. At the 
burial of their warriors they took care that their 
horses and dogs should be interred with them. 
They also thonght that the enemy slain in a battle 
by a Hungarian was bound to serve the Hungarian 
hero after his death. They held firmly that the 
highest ^od loved the brave, and the greatest 
virtue with which he could endow a man was 
bravery. 

The priests of the Hnnmrians were called tdtds 
(or tahtooh), 'wise man.^ They performed the 
sacrifices, said the simple prayers, sang of the 
great de^s of heroes. They resembled the Welsh 
bards somewhat; but they had less religione 
strength than the bards, and accordingly (^ris- 
tianity not only vanquished but almost extirpated 
the old heathen religion of the Hungarians. 

Amon^ the modem Hungarians, fairies {tunder^ 

S ritions *) are, in older tradition, subject to a 
SB named Fumzsina, and live in a far-away 
if matchless beauty, though they sUll have 
mansions in this world (especially mountain castles) 
till vexed by mankind. They often entice away 
mortals whom they love. Fate-telling fairies 
(usually three, but also seven or nine in number) 
are aim prominent figures in Hungarian folk- 
belief, dwelling near a spring, well, or brook. 
These fates are nsaally considered beneficent. 
Other fairies dwell in lakes and rivers, and there 
are, besides, mermen {vizi zmberek) and mermaids, 
who often form love-unions with human beinn. 
Many springs are renarded as holy, and drou&t 
follows if stones are thrown into them, while fmk- 
onstoms often retain traces of the wide-spread 
belief in the ma^o properties of water. Giante 
and dwarfs fijipire in popular belief ; the former aret 
in general, kmdly, and m their wonderfully beauti- 
ful palaces they Uve lives of model bliss and pro- 
priety, Unlike giants generally, the Hungarian 
giants are wise, and are particularly distii^ished 
by the fact that they keep their strength in a vat 
hi the seventh cellar of their palac^ taking wi^ 
them only what they may require. The chief 
function of dwarfs is to guard treasure ; but they 
take their third owner (th^ can be sold by one 
man to another) to hell. Obvious traces of an 
early fire-cult have survived, esMoially about the 
time of the summer solstice. The winds are the 


HUNGARIANS.— There is not much of a dis- 
tinctive kind that can be said about the religion of 
the ancient Hungarians. They worshipp^ the 
usual objects of Nature. Their religion, like that 
of many other nomadic peoples, was a very low 
polytheism. Their gods were personifications of 
natural phenomena or of natural forces. The per- 
conification did not reach a high grade of evolu- 


children of the 'wind-mother* (SzAlanya) or the 
subjects of the 'wind-kin^* (Sz61kir&ly) ; and 
^plexy is often called 'wind-stroke* (ssAltifAs). 
C^neraily speaking, however, the belief in disease- 
demons IB rather attenuated among the modem 
Hungarians. In regard to Hunganan ideas con- 
cerning fate, it is noteworthy that the old term 
for casting lots is nyilamit ' to shoot an arrow.' 
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Before the fates have decided the future of a child, 
witches may decree it an evil destiny, though this 
may soraetimea be ameliorated. The life of each 
man is predestined, but, if at midnight one throws 
gold coins away at a cross-road, he who picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many years as he 
takes coins. Traces of foundation sacrifice still 
persist, the heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the building. 

The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
ancient Hungarians, who made oath by them. 
After death shepherds and horse- keepers who 
have sufiered wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively ; and in these forms they obtain 
requital for the injustice done them. 

Folk-charms are niiiiierous, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for beneficent or for maleficent purposes ; while 
the hair, blood, etc. of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner. There is a firm belief in witches, change- 
lings, etc., part of which may be borrowed from 
neighbouring peoples, but much of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
period. 

LmnuTUBa.— -J. Szinnyei, The Origin^ Languages ttnd C%d- 
ture of the UungarianSs 1007 ; Julias Pauler, The History of 
the Hungarian at ions IbOS; B. Munkaesy, Aryan and 
Caucasian KUinenU in the Finn. Vgr. LangtiagCs 1901 (art. 
* laten ’) ; A. Kovats, * I>e antiquagentili reUgione riuriKarorum,* 
In Compte-rendu du eonyr^e soisnt. infernat. dee cathoUques 

E i. TS-lOA : A. Ipolyi, Magyar mythologias Budapest, 1854 
ally (or sources and collection of material); H. von 
icld, Volksglaube und relig. Branch der Magyaren, 
Milnster, 1898. A. SZABO. 

HUNTING AND FISHING.— In the history 
of culture the hunter as a representative of a stage 
of development in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends enwrely upon the pro- 
vision of Nature for tne roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc., which he gathers while making no effort to en- 
sure his food supply in the future, and the herds- 
man whose means of livelihood are his flocks or 
herds of domesticated animals. By a bunting 
community must be understood one in which the 
principal source of food supply is the fiesh of wild 
animals killed or taken in the chase. In an early 
stage of social development, such a community 
will continue to employ the methods of the col- 
lector for vegetable food. The Tasmanians did not 
practise agriculture, nor did the aborigines of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultiva- 
tion of purslane is recorded and the heads of the 
ams were re-inserted in the ground after the plants 
ad been dug up.^ Some races, however, while 
still in the hunting stage, have cultivate the 
ground, even though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen. The Indians of North 
America, excepting the Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hunters, but practised 
agriculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
the ground being left to the women. Further, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con- 
stitute the characteristic industry of a community, 
and may come to he regarded as a sport, as in 
djnastio Egypt and other countries of high civiliza- 
tion sueh as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases are 
the principal or onlv means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Tiiroughout the greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, are either agriculturists or herds- 
man ; but, as they do not, as a rule, eat theircattle, 
^ A a Qngory, ./A/ xvl. (ISW] ISL 


they are compelled to rely upon the chase for fresh 
meat. It is not uncommon in such cases for the 
hunters to he a class apai t, as, for instance, on the 
Congo, where men are chosen to lead hunting ex- 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from an early age, 
who do nothing else. 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such as to favour either a high standard of, 
or iirogress in, culture. Climatic conditions, as a 
rule, are such as either to absorb the whole time 
and energy of the people in the provision of the 
bare necessities of existence, as in Australia, the 
Tundra region of Asia, and in the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little ellort is required 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropics, that it 
afibrds no stimulus to advancement. An almost 
equally effective check on progress is the migratory 
ciiaracter of the hunting oommunity, necessitated 
either by the seasonal movement of the ^ame or 
by its scarcity. As a consequence, habitations are 
usually of a flimsy and temporary character, ex- 
cept where the rigour of the climate demands pro- 
tection against cold and storm; the riumlier of 
individuals forming the group is comparatively 
small, because a wide extent of country is required 
for the support of each member ; and social organ- 
ization is loose, because the solitary iiuntcr has not 
yet learnt to appreciate the advantage of co- 
operation and suDordi nation. Authority, in so far 
os it exists at all, rests with the old men or tends 
to centre in the skilled hunter. 

The natives of Australia, when on their hunting: expeditions, 
erected shelters of interwoven boughs, and, although it is not 
correct to say of all the tribes that they erected no ]>ennaneni 
habitations, some of them, especially in the south and west, 
lived in huts which were little more than windtireaks. The 
Bushmen wandered about in small groups ; they had no chiefs, 
and their habitations were screens made from the boughs of 
trees. Among the Andaman Islanders the sites of the encamp- 
ments were detei-mined largely by their fitness for the pursuit 
of game and fishing ; i of their three types of habitations, the 
temporary shelter, consisting of a lean-to roof of palm-loaves 
affixed to two posts, was probably at one time the only form \n 
use ; the authority of their chiefs was very restricted ; and ths 
group numbered from fifty to eighty individuals. The Negrillos 
of Central Africa, the rock Veddas, the wilder Bcinang of tbs 
Malay Peninsula, and the nomadic Aetas (Philippines) may be 
mentioned as further examples of the primitive culture and 
social organization of the small hunting group. In North 
America the tribes were all hunters or fishers, with the excep- 
tion of the tribes of tho south-west, but exhibited considerable 
variety in culture and social organization. Many practised 
agriculture, especially in latitudes where the maize ripens. 
The Biioshones had a very loose social ormnization and an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial. The Yuma and Seri of 
California were both at a very low stage in culture ; the latter 
ate their food for Uie most part raw, had no domestic animals 
except dogs, and did not prociise agriculture. On the plains 
the buffalo was the chief staple of food and material of 
industry. Here the social organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven character, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit ; this was no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pursued in hunting the buffalo required con- 
certed action and subordination. The Algonquins and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agriculture, and bad 
evolved a highly organized machinery of government. In 
South America, the Arawak of Quiana, the Botocudo and Bororo 
of Brazil, tho Tehuelche, and the Fuegians— to mention instances 
only— are nomads with a loose tribal organization and a low type 
of culture, and are, for the most part, ignorant of agriculture. 
The Eskimos afford a typical example of a nomadic hunting 
oommunity which draws its means of existence almost entirely 
from the animal world,; and varies its location, methods, and 
objects of pursuit In accordance with the changes of season. 
In Africa, nowever, where hunting and fishing are universal, 
even the tribes which may be described as hunters have to a 
large extent abandoned nomadic habits through the additional 
means of livelihood afforded by the cultivation of the ground by 
their women. To the nomad henlsmen and the agrkmlturisis 
of East Africa, hunting Is merely an additional means of sub- 
sistenoe, followed, as oy the peasant population of Uganda, 
partly as a sport, partly through the dtsirs for meat as a sup- 
plement to the ordinary diet. 

, Although the culture of the banter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude type, the implements and 
weapons which he has aevised to meet his needs 

I E. H. Man, Aboriginal InkabHanti of tho JlndotiMMi 
lolando, London, 1888, p. ISA 
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indicate a remarkable capacity to adapt himself to 
bia environment, and, within the limits of the 
availabJe material, to provide himself with the 
means most suitable for the attainment of his end. 

The use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow being employed in many localities 
for killing birds. This weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy. Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears. It is, however, 
in the weapons of a more restricted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in- 
genuity and adai)tab.lity of the primitive hunter 
have been most strikingly displayed ; as, for in- 
stance, in the case of the liarpoon, of which the essen- 
tial featiue is that the head should come apart from, 
but continue to be attached to, the shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position in water, 
or hamper its escape on land. The blowpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, which is found in 
^uth Eastern Asia— tlie Malay Peninsula and ad- 
jacent islands — and in the forest regions of South 
America, and w'as at one time used in parts of the 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con- 
ditions, and especially litted for use in killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest conn try. 

^ It is not merely in devising 'weapons that priini- 
tiye man shows tliis peculiarly acute quality of 
mind. The methods and devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing show a capacity for close ob- 
servation of the habits and psychology of wild 
animals which, with ready ability, has been turned 
to full advantage. 

Hunting, when considered from the point of view 
of methods and ajiparatus, resolves itself into a 
question of the means by wliich man seeks to over- 
come the strength, fleetness of foot, capacity for 
flight, cunning, timidity, or aptitmle for conceal- 
ment of the animal world. In its simplest form the 
acquisition of animal food does not difl’or materially 
from the earliest method by which a primitive com- 
munity procures its supplies of vegetable food ; in 
each case, the process is one of simple collection. 

In Australia and the Andaman lalands, munsels and shell- 
flah are patht* red at low tide by band. The ‘ kitchen middens * 
of the Neolithic age in Denmark, the shell-mo^uids of Patagonia, 
of the Western coasts of both South and North America-— to 
mention instances only— are relics of a population which at 
•ome time existed wholly or for the greater part by this means. 
The collection of insects, grubs, or birds’ eggs, especially eea 
birds’ eggs, iitvolved as a rule no special measures. Sometimes 
the birds themselves were taken from the nest by hand, as the 
natives of Gippsland took the cockatoo. In California, in 
Tasmania, and in Australia on Lake Alexandrina, shell-fish were 
obtained by women by diving. The Eskimos of Alaska have 
been known to cati'h a seal simply with the hands os it tried to 
escape across the ice. The Australian women catch flounders, 
mud fish, and the like under the soles of the feet while wading. 
The beginning of the use of appliances in Ashing may be seen iii 
the branch of a tree employed by tribes of the north-west coiwt 
of America to dip up Ash spawn from the water, and in the 

g inny bag held in the water by the Australian women, when 
e river is in flood, to catch small fry as they swim down stream. 
In these cases, no pursuit of the prey is involved, and this is 
also the case when, either by accident or as the result of obser- 
vation, the prey is found in its lair. In California, the Indians 
used to cut dowm trees, sometimes as many as nine or ten, one 
after the other, in the hope of flnding a B<{uirrel in its nest. 
In Australia, the bark of the tree was examined for marks of 
the opossum’s claws ; when its nest was found, the aniinid was 
dragged out and killed. 

Failing the discovery of the lair, the liunter stationed him- 
self at some mot which, to his knowledge, was frequented by 
tos animal, either a water-hole or a track leading to the water- 
hole. or some 8j>ot at which it came to feed. In the Torres 
Straits, the native, having observed the invariable route by 
which pigeons return from their feeding-grounds day by day, 
stations himself in a tree near their line of flight, and with a 
mg alender stick attached to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as they pass. In Hinchinbrook Island, fires were built 
under the trees in which the birds roosted, while on the Tully 
^ar cockatoos were knocked off their roosting-places at night 
with a long cane.i In the winter the Eskimo takes advantage of 
the habite of the seal and walte by the holes at which it comes 
out to breathe, or, later in the year, spears it as It basks in the 

> H. W. Thomas, AToKiwt Awsfrolia, London, 1000, p. 08. 


sun. The Bkoi build platforms on the trees visited by the bush 
beasts, from which they kill the animals as they eat the fruit 
on the ground beiow.i It was, however, in running down 
animals that the savage hunter displayed the greatest endur- 
ance. The Australian hunter captured the kangaroo by pur- 
suit only, following it until it was exhausted. The Tasmanians 
ran down the emu, and the natives of llawaii the goat.^ The 
Wailaki Indians of California hunted the deer on foot, men 
posted at intervals along its trail taking up the following in 
relays. 

Tlie pursuit of wild animals with the object of 
securing the prey by tiring it out demanded ex-- 
ceptional speed and endurance, wdule the result 
must, not infrequently, have been disajipointing. 
Primitive man has, therefore, preferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of ai)i)roacliing suffi- 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill it. Both tracking and stalking require 
highly trained jiowers of observation combined 
with great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or hearing. Kecord has frequently been made 
of the ability with which primitive peoples move 
noiselessly tn rough jungle and forest without dis- 
turbing a twig.* 

Most hunting races, however, do not rely en- 
tirely upon their own skill in tracking ; they have 
utilized the natural instincts, speed and scenting 
powers, of the dog. 

The Australians employ the dingo in hunting the opossum, 
emu, and kangaroo. In bunting the musk ox, the Eskimo 
dogs outstripped their masters and held the animals at bay 
until the latter came up. In the Malay Peninsula only the wild 
tribes use the dog. The Henua-Jakun, while floating down a 
stream in his canoe, sends his dog through the woods along the 
bank to hunt the mouse-deer. In Southern Nigeria the Kkoi 
also train their dogs to hunt by themselves. Both the Boloki 
(Congo) and the Ekoi )>erform certain rites over the dogs before 
they are free of the bush, to make them courageous and of keen 
scent.^ The hunting leopard of India and Persia and the hawk 
in Europe and in Tartary, as recorded by Marco Polo, are other 
instances in which the natural instlricto of animals have been 
utilized by man in hunting. In Ashing, the employment of the 
remora, or sucker-flsh, by the natives of the Antilles and the 
Au^itralians to hunt the turtle or dugong is a curious analogue. 

In approaching the quarry, advantage is taken 
of Bhmter, both natural and artificial. The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swdms beneath 
the surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed. On the Nile, the ancient Egyptians 
hunted duck in much the same manner, covering 
their heads with a calabash ; while in China it 
used to be the custom to catch swans by placing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer. 
Convenient trees, slirubs, or tufts of grass were 
used to cover the approach of the hunter; some- 
times branches, small bushes, or bunches of grass 
were carried in the hand. The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other ^ame ; the Australian used a 
screen of bushes, or in some districts a colIar-Iike 
head-dress, when stalking the omu. 

The appearance of the animal to be caught is 
frequently imitated. 

The Bushman hunted the quagga, which grazes with the 
ostrich, by covering himself with the skin of one of these birds, 
imitating their action in feeding by means of a stick thrust up 
through the neck. Among the Dogrib Indians, two hunters 
covered themselves with the skin of a reindeer, the first hold- 
ing in his hands bushes against which he rubbed the head of 
the animal in imitation of its action in feeding. In 
America, in driving the buffalo one of the hunters, dressed up 
in a buffalo skin, enticed the herd to the edge of toe precipioe 
towards which it was desired to drive tbein.^ 

Various forms of decoy were employed. 

A method frequently used in Australia was to fasten a 
wounded bird to a tree. It then attracted others by its cries. 


1 P. A. Talbot, In th» Shadow qf th$ JBwh, London, 1012, p, 
146. 

* O. B. Dutton, * Hawaiian Volcanoes,* IT.ff. Geol. Sur. JUh 
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* See Man, Andaman f Blands, 14S ; C. Q. and B. Z. Seligmann, 
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Racet qf the Malay Penineula, London, 1906, L 200f. ; E. B. 
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Bomethnct th« oty of tho bifd wu imitated by the hunter. 
The Botooudo attracted the crocodile to the bank by rubbing 
Ita eggs one against the other. Another form of decoy was an 
imitation of the action of the prey of the bird or animal. The 
Australians attracted pelicans by throwing shells into the 
water, imitating the splashes nuuie by small fish. 

The use of snares, usually set in a path fre- 

g uented by game or at the approach to a water- 
ole, is wide-spread. The initial stage in the use 
of bait, snare, and trap is seen in a method adopted 
in New South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
attracting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and in 
the practice of catching cormorants by poMts set in 
the water upon which the birds alight and are 
noosed by the hunter who swims out to them.^ A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
Eskimos in catching gulls : a hunter stationed in- 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice in 
the roof catches the birds by tlie feet as they 
alight on the top. The noose appears in its most 
hi^ly developed form in America as the lasso of 
the American Indian ; another appliance similar in 
its action of entangling but witti the addition of 
the action of stunning is the bolas, a weapon 
found among the Eskimos and in South America, 
which consists of a number of ropes fastened to- 
gether at one end and each having a weight at the 
other end. The noose anticipates the use of the 
snare, whether it is used in the hand, as in the 
capture of the crocodile in Northern Australia or 
in taking the turkey bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts — ^a method followed, also 
in Australia, in catching duck — or fastened to a 
pole held in the hand, as the Californian Indians 
caught birds and the Panamlnt Indians the lizard, 
after its attention had been attracted W a grass- 
hopper at the end of a line on a rod. The use of 
bira-lime, though hardly falling within the cate- 
gory of a trap (a term which usually connotes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of self-capture. On the Tuily river in Australia, 
the natives catch cockatoos by placing bird-lime 
on the roosting branches. The Semang, the Her- 
embon, and the Jakun use bird-lime ; the Besisi 
fix rattans smeared with bird-lime on notches cut 
in trees for the purpose, while the Sakai catch large 
numbers of greganous birds, such as the padi bird, 
by limod strips of rattan spread on the ground. 
An analogous device employed by the Semang 
consisted of strips of bamboo smeared with poison 
and spread in the paths.^ 

In the Malay Paninsula and in Borneo, advantan is taken of 
the aligns pheasant's habit of rooting up gnn to clear 


zlear its dano- 


lug ground, by fixing aharp-edged stripe of bamboo in the 
nound, which out the throat of the bird when it tries to pull 
wem up.* 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the wal- 
laby’s habit of running with its head down, to 
stretch nets across its path. It was also caught in 
pits designed to bre«^ its le^. The pit with 
sloping sides is frequently em^oyed, especially in 
taking big |fame, a common practice, as in the 
ease m the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put pron^ or spikes of wood at the Mttom to 
injure or kill the animal.* The pits are concealed 
by rushes, boughs of trees, grws, or leaves, or 
sometimes a board, which the weight of the animal 
breaks down or tilts. In Central Africa, in the 
ease of buck, fences, sometimes miles in extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit* 

A * foot-trsp * used by sleplumt hunters In Ugsnds wii s deep 
hole slightly greeter in drcumlerenoe then Uie elephent's leg, 
et the bottom of which wee e eberpetied eteke in which e deep 
ootdb bed been out This spike wes broken off by the enlmel • 


1 N. W. Thomei, p. 8S. 
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struggles to free its leg, end rendered it leme. A form of trsp 
or snare used in Tibet, Uganda, end other parts of Africa, wes a 
ring made of creeper or other materiel in which were set sharp 
thorns, spikes, or pieces of wood or bone pointing inwards. 
This was fastened to a stake and then placed in or above a 
small hole.i Another common form of trap is that iii which a 
catch is released by an animal pasMng along a path. Ths 
guillotine trap, of frequent occurrence in Africa, is a heavy losr 
with a sharp spear-head, sometimes poisoned, set in one end, 
suspended from a tree. This was commonly used for big game, 
e.g. ill the Bulemezi district of Uganda, for elephants,* and by 
the Anjanga for leopards and lions.* Closely allied to this 
form is the spring trap, the spring usually being a sapling bent 
down over or near the path and fastened with a twig, which, 
on release, tightens a noose around some part, usually the log, 
of the animal. Among the Anianga, the release was a gate like 
arrangement designed to catch a buck by the leg or a smalt 
animal by the neck. 

In another form of release trap, the spring may set In action 
a bow and arrow, as among the Gilyaks, who use a crossbow or 
a spear, and in the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai and Semang. 
The Mantra placed a poisoned iroike at the end of the sapling 
which formed the spring. An effective combination, consisting 
of a fence with spear-traps set in openings at regular Intervals, 
is used by the Johor Benua and Berembun trlbes.4 Snares and 
traps have at all times been much used in North America. 
Among the Ddnds, the beaver Is caught by a net let down into 
its run under the ice. The traps In which the tribes caught 
martens, lynxes, foxes, and even bears, are mostly variants of 
the flgure-of-four release, in which, on the animal taking tha 
bait, a cross-bar or other appliance falls and causes death.* 
The net may be used simply as a snare or fence, being stretched 
across the path which an animal is expected to take, or it may 
be manipulated by hand. The Euahlayi tribes of Queensland 
in catching pigeons employ a net, one side of which is pegged 
to the ground, the other fastened to a rod, throwing it over the 
birds as they settle on their water holes.* In ancient Egypt the 
clap net was used in catching duck. 


In some of the cases mentioned above, pits and 
other forms of traps are used in conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding it to ttie trap. Fences of 
nets or stakes are frequently used with tliis object 
in view, but, instead of success being dependent 
upon the chance wanderings of the animal into the 
enclosure, it is made to depend upon the eflbrts 
of the hunters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals or herds into the snares or between 
the fences. The operation of driving is one of the 
most frequent methods of organized hunting em- 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once the 
advantages of co-operation have been a])preciated. 
The numbers employed may vary from two, three, 
or four, the number required for duck-driving in 
Australia, to the 60,000 mentioned as engaged in 
the great hunting expeditions of the Incas, when 
30,0% head of game would be taken.^ 

In Western Australia, at the moulting time of the black twan 
the natives lay in ambush, and, when the birds were sufficiently 
far from the water, they cut them off. A more elaborato 
method wae used in driving duck. A net waa etretohed across 
the river or stream, the ends being fixed to posts. Some of ths 
party went up stream and drove the birds down. When ths 
ducks approached the net, they were frightened and caused to 
rise, while one roan whistled like a duck hawk and tlirew a 
piece of bark in the air In such a way as to imitate the ftiglit of 
that bind. The flock dipped, and many were caught in toe net. 

Fire was not infrequently used to assist the 
hunter either by driving or by confusing the game. 
The Seneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of which lights were fixed. At Puget 
Bound, elk-deer and water-fowl were hunted oj 
torch-light, while the Plains Indians drove the 
buffalo to the corral by fire. Fire was used in 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo.* 
The Eskimos and other peoples of the northern 
parts of North America us^ sometimes in hunting 
deer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and drive 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes. Permanent stone 
1 J. Romsoo, Tbs Baganda, London, 1911. p. 446 ; A. L. 
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fences lor driving the deer were erected near the 
track nsually followed by them in the annual 
autumn migration from their northern feeding- 
ground. 

The Selangor Sakai make frequent uee of game-fenoes. which 
they build of sticks placed in rows with palm leaves across. 
These are sometimes as much as 600 yards in length. > In 
Uganda, hunts on a large scale were sometimes organised 
anaong the peasantry. Nets stretching over a considerable ex- 
tent were set up, towards which game was driven with the aid 
of dogs and then killed by men stationed at the nets.* The 
Xkai of South Nigeria, in driving game, use nets which, when 
Joined together, extend for half a mile. These are stretched 
across the land between the rivers which Join to form an angle.* 
In Africa the drive was frequently made without net or fence : 
the hunters surrounded the piece of ecrub or bush in which the 
graie lay, and advanced upon it with ehoute at a given signal. 
This was the method followed by the Central African tribes, the 
leader, carrying the 'medicines’ for luck, being In the middle 
of the line,* and in Uganda in the lion hunts organised by order 
of the king. 

In North America the drive was the moat favoured method of 
hunting the bison. Herds of bison were driven over crags and 
precipices, but the method more oommonly employed was to 
oreot a huge corral, such as was and is still used in Burma in 
hunting elephants. The buffalo corral vras circular. A whole 
tribe would take part in these drives, and, as soon as the herd 
had been driven into and shut in the enclosure, women and 
obildren climbed on the palisading and speared the animals as 
they galloped round in their endeavours to escape. After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Oomanohes excelled as horsemen, not infr^uentiy abandoned 
the corral. Dividing their band into two di visions, they galloped 
round the herd upon which they closed at a given signal, or 
else pursued it as ft tried to get away. 

In ancient Egypt the king frequently took part In hunting 
wild cattle. The herd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighbouring villages and driven into enoiosures. Amen* 
hotep 111 . records with pride his achievements in this form of 
■port, and mentions that, on one occasion, he himself slew 
leventy-six cattle in one expedition.* 

In fishing, so far as circumstances allow, the 
same methods are applied mutatis mutandis as in 
hunting. The collection of shell and other fish and 
the simple operations of catching fish with the feet 
or hands have already been described. The use of 
bait, or bow and arrow, spoar and harpoon, the 
devices of attracting fish by the reflexion of fire, by 
snlashing, capture by the net, trap, and the drive — 
all present analogies to the means employed in 
hunting animals on land. 

One of the most primitive appliances used in fish- 
ing, probably representing the earliest dip-net, is the 
bough of a tree, covered with leaves, which is used 
to dip up fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast. 
Most primitive races use some form of dip-net, 
either to take small fry or to catch Hah driven into 
shallows by other means. At Nutka Sound, sar- 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker baskets. A spocied form 
of hand-net was used by the Anjanga on Lake 
Nyasa, which had two handles working scissors- 
fashion. The ordinary form of hand-net occurs in 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. A very 
simple form consisted of a b^ket of bamboo strips 
nsea by the Kedah Semang to catch small fish m 
pools.* At Cook's Inlet, the Kenai used the dip-net 
to scotm up salmon from stages built in the river. 
Some aoubt was expressed as to its occurrenoe in 
America before the advent of the white man, but 
Cushing dug up a dip-net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there is little doubt that in Washington it 
antedates European influence.^ 

The net, in its various forms, is the means upon 
which primitive man most commonly relies to 
Simply himself with food from sea and nver. 

The Andaman Islanders at one time used nets eighty feet In 
length and fifteen (eet in depth, with stone sinkers and etiok- 
floati, to each of which was attached a cane leaf. The fish were 
driven to the net by splashing the water, and speared. In 
Australia, on the Diamantina, the natives use nets some twenty 
feet long fastened to two poles. Twenty or thirty of these nets 
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are used together, each being worked by two men, who swim out 
into the river. As a rule the net in Australia had no floats or 
sinkers, although the use of them is recorded on the Darling.l 
The Indians at the mouth of the Fraser Uiver used reef-nets 
with stone sinkers and cedar-wood floats to catch sahnon. On 
the flats they used the seine net, dragging it over the shoals 
between two canoes.* In pre-conquest days in South America 
the net was used both on Lake Titicaca and among the coast 
tribes. The immigrant strangers, who, according to tradition, 
landed on the coast of Peru, used nets for Ashing.* 

The fish trap is distributed almost as widely as 
the net. 

A primitive form of trap in use among the Australians is a 
hollow log which is put down in a stream for some hours. 
Baskets ard cages are also used.* On Lake Kioja on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, among the Bakeni, who make their living 
entirely by fishing, exchanging the flsb toey do not eat for grain, 
the men use the fish trap only, while the women use the rod 
and line.* 

On the upper reaches of the Fraser and Thompson rivers the 
D^n^s and Oarrler Indians use fish traps, among the former 
bottle-shaped baskets in connexion with a weir; if it is not 
pmisible to build a weir across the stream, a pen or corral is built, 
into which the fish are driven by splashing the water. Basket 
traps are fixed at one side of the weir, into which the fish swim 
in trying to escape. An ingenious form of trap is a pot-hanger 
basket, a soreen-like erection at the top of a fall ; as the fish in 
ascending the river leapt the fail, it strikes Uie screen and falls 
into the curved pocket at the bottom.* 

Catching fish by means of a weir, whether in a trap or other- 
wise, is of frequent oocurrenoe. In Australia, dams and weirs 
were built across streams, in which nets were fixed, or upon 
which platforms were built. The platforms were covered with 
boughs in which the fish became entangled. One of the most 
famous weirs is that at Brewarina on the Darling, sixty-five 
miles above Bourke. It is eightv to a hundred yaros wide, and 
extends for over a hundred yards along the course of the river. 
It is built of stone, is three to four feet high, and consists of a 
labyrinth of circles and passages in which the fish become en- 
tangled and are caught oy hand. Stake or bush fenoee were 
also built. Movable bush fences were eometimes extended 
acroee a water-hole, to which the women drove the fish with 
bunches of grass and leafy bougha.7 

Poison is often used either to stupefy the fish, making It 
possible to take them by hand, or to drive them from their 
placet of refuge.* It was employed by the Australians; and 
m North America it was used throughout the Southern States. 
The Californian Indian used soap root after cutting off the 
w'ater. The use of some kind of vegetable poison is recorded 
among the Pima, the Tarahuinare, the Payas of Honduras, the 
Moguexes of Columbia, the Peruvians, and the tribes of Braxil 
and the Amazon.* The Oan on the Upper Nile use poison after 
the rains when the rivers are full.^* 


Many peoples took advantage of the fact that 
fish are attracted by the reflexion of tire, to fish 
by night, as did i^e Californian Indians.^ In 
Australia (Victoria) a torch is fixed in the bow of 
the canoe. While it is paddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his back to tne light spears the fish as 
they swim post him.** 

The rod, though recorded among a number of 
peoples, is not very frequently employed. It is in 
use among the Kedah Semang. Among the Benna- 
Jakun and the Besisi (who, like the Anianga, 
attract the fish by striking the water with the top 
of the rod), anting is left to the women and 
children ; sometimes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes ** and on the Murray 
in Australia.** 

The hook used in Atrica ie usually a piece of bent wire. The 
Auetraliane used many different materiala A thorn probably 
represents the earliest form of hook, and is still used with a line 
in the Malay Peninsula, but the Australian native used vine 
tendrils, eagle-hawk talons, tortoise-shell carefully moulded by 
hot stones, eto. The material requiring most care was shell ; 
the beautifully made hooks of this material were the result of a 
long process of patient grinding, piercing, and polishing.^ « 

When the game has been taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, deoendeut upon 
a generally recognized custom ; usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded the 
animal, but the distribution of the various parts 
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of the body ib not always in his control, and fre- 
quently must also be in accordance with custom. 

For example, in Australia among the Kurnai, a catch of eels 
was distributed among a man's relatives, a large eel each being 
given to his mother and brother, and a small eel to bis brother’s 
children and to his married daughter. The Ngarego man. in 
cutting op a bear, was allowed to keep the left ribs for himself, 
but the remainder was distributed among his parents and rela* 
tives, certain Joints being allotted to each, and the head being 
given to the bachelors’ camp. Other animals were treated in Uie 
same way.* The same prCnoIple is followed among the Ekoi, 
except that one leg belongs to the townsfolk—iio doubt a survival 
of a communal divtsion.^ In Uganda, certain joints were allotted 
to the men striking the first and second blows, the owner of the 
land on which the animal was killed, and of the dog which pulled 
it down. The bones of an animal were given to the god of the 
chase, while the bead was eaten on the field, as it could not be 
taken into a garden or bouse because the ghost of the animal 
was believed to be attached to it.> 

Eights of ownership of the land or hunting rights over the land 
are important in the hunting community and clearly recognised. 
In New Guinea, at Waga*Waga and Tube-Tuhe, the reefs near 
a hamlet are regarded as its special property ; when the old 
men of the hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no member of 
another community will use them for fishing. If there should 
be no sign on the reefs, any one may fish from them, but the 
hamlet shares in any fish taken.^ Among the various N&ga 
tribes of Manipur and among the Jungle tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are keld to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated. In Manipur, if an 
animal ia killed on ground regarded as the property of another 
tribe, it Is usual to send a portion of the kill to thatcommunity.<( 
On the Congo, the Bolokl usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of the town on whose ground they kill.^ 

Among many hunting peoples certain animals 
or certain parts of animals are not eaten, either by 
custom, for which various reasons are assisted, or 
by an express tabu. The most familiar instance 
is the very general prohibition against eating the 
flesh of the totem animal. Some peoples do not as 
a rule eat the flesh of wild animals, g.gr., the agricul- 
tural Aklkuyu of West Africa, although under the 
influence of the Akamba they are begSining to do 
so ; fish they still avoid as making them unclean.’ 

Among the Nandi, most of the clans have some prohibition 
laid upon them in connexion with animals. The Kipolis clan 
may not make traps, and, although Its members may hunt, they 
may not wear the skins of wild animals except the Ityrax. The 
Kepurowi clan, which lives by the chase, may not eat the duiker 
or the rhinoceros ; other clans may not eat game at all, and so 
forth throughout.^ Although fish is the chief staple of diet of 
some of the D6n<S tribes, others despise It as food ; while among 
the southern tribes, t.g. the Navahos, even contact with fish is 
regarded with horror.# The Ekoi will not eat the flesh of a 
certain white spotted antelope, except after an elaborate cere- 
mony to make the flesh fit for consumption ; a woman is bound 
to give her husband part of the catch, but certain fish he must 
not eat or he will l>e killed in the bush ; nor must a woman eat 
an animal caught in her husband's new trap.f# The Eskimos 
will eat the flesh of the musk ox only in the last resort.^^ In 
Australia, a complicated body of rules limited the parts and 
species which might be eaten by boys, young men, girls, married 
women, and so on. Among the WotJoballuK, for instance, boys 
might not eat the kangaroo, while men under forty might not 
taste the flesh of the emu or bustard. The penalties for trans* 
gression varied from grey hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had entered the body 
of the trans^ssor.i# 

The belief that an animal possessed a ghost or 
spirit was also responsible for the Baganda custom 
oi drawing the nerve from the tusk of the elephant, 
in which it was believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of ourial marked with 
stones; because, if any hunter stepped over the 
place, the ghost would cause him to be killed by 
ai^lephaut in the next hunt.'* 

Eeluctance to kill a certain species is not always 
explained as due to religious feeling or to a tabu. 
It may be the result of a transference to animals 
of modes of thought proper to man. This may be 
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illustrated by the primitive attitude of mind to- 
wards such of them as might be able, if animated 
by human motive, to avenge the death of a member 
of the group. Hence the reluctance shown by the 
Dayaks and Malagasy, for instance, to kill the 
crocodile except in a blood-feud and with specisd 
observances.^ 

In Sumatra the Menangkabauera follow the 
same custom in relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympathetic magic play a large part in the 
practices followed before and during the hunt. 
Some, however, may be due to a chance colloca- 
tion of circumstances, as the l)6n6’s preference for 
an old net or other appliance with which he has 
previously been successful ;* or they may form part 
of a general complex of religious beliefs without any 
special meaning in relation to hunting or fishing, 
as in the case of the various abstentions, such as 
that from sexual intercourse or the avoidance of 
menstruating women as unclean, practised by 
these and many other peoples l>efore a hunting 
expedition or while making their traps. 

vVhere the food supply is precarious or may be 
easily afiected by chance agencies, as it is in both 
hunting and fisliing, it is not surprising to lind a 
primitive people relying upon magic both to in- 
crease and to ensure the provision lor their needs. 
The Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia, 
for instance, perform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies with imitative dances, and make draw- 
ings of animals, to increase the food supply.* A 
case has been recorded from tlie Congo of lirawings 
of fish made on the ground by the river, possibly in- 
tended to secure a plentiful supply of lisn,* while it 
has been conjectured that the drawings and paint- 
ings in the caves of France and Sjuiin were the 
result of an attempt to secure power by magical 
means over animals used for foou. 

A more obvious method ia (ollowod by the Niitka wizard. If 
the fish do not arrive in due time, be makes an image of a swim- 
ming fish and places it in the water In the direction from which 
the tisii are expected to come, and utters a prayer for the 
arrival.# The Cambodian, when unsuccessful in netting, strij^s 
and, simulating the action of an animal, runs into and rolls 
himself up in hts net, saying, ' Hallo, 1 am afraid 1 am caught.' 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, be did 
not throw again, but returned home and lived apart in seclusion 
for three days, snorting in imitation of a dying whale, in order to 
prevent it from leaving the coast.# Seligmann 7 gives significant 
and instructive accounts of ceremonies preceding hunting ex- 
peditions m New Guinea and among the Veddas. The object 
of the ceremonies is not only to increase the supply of gams, 
but to ensure its capture by anticipatory imitation. 

Precautions are frequently taken to secure the 
efficacy of weapons and hunting methods both by 
charms and by ‘ medicine * of various kinds. 

The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to tihe 
wooden hat whi(;h was held to attract tlie game. The D4n4a 
hang 'medicine' on their nets.# Among the Baganda, when 
game was being driven into nets, charms were hung at regular 
intervals to prevent it from breaking through. The elephant- 
hunter, after sharpening hia spear, deposited it overnight In 
the temple of the god of the chase.# The Boloki, before 
an elephant hunt, used to aummou the medicine-man, who 
spent two or three days making medicine to catch the spirits 
who divert the game from the traps ; every one who was to take 
part in the hunt chewed red pepper and the fruit of a certain 
plant. If anv one refused or aid not spit the mixture out in the 
proper wav, the hunt was abandoned. Several of the Ekoi h0u 
are specially connected with hunting. Before an expedition 
each member sacritices to his juju ; and, if a leopard naa been 
killed recently, its skin is rubbed with juju leaves, while a prayer 
is offered to ita spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to Uie hunter and help him to kill a leopard should 
one be In New Guinea a great variety of hunting and 
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•■Mwy olwrail srs In nw. The Kolta, for Instance, in bunting 
Iheplgt wear a tarsal bone of that animal on the arm to oompm 
ether piM tooometo them ; in hunting the wallaby they blacken 
part of we face with the burnt bark of an odoriferous tree ; they 
rub stones t ' 


es taken from the stomachs of alligators, pigs, eto., 
the teeth of their dogs, and, before hunting, give them the ti 
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of oertain odoriferous trees boiled with sago. The last-named 
oharm Is especially efficacious if pieces of mullet are added, be- 
oause these fish Jump 'quick and strong.' i Oharms of quartz 
crystals, highly polished pebbles, etc., after being heated with a 
flre-stick, are applied by the Koita to a comer of a fishing net 
to make ft smoke before it is taken to the beach, while in the 
case of a du^ng or turtle net the claw of a raptorial bird is 
placed under we net for a few minutes, or the fumes of gum resin 
on hot embers are made t i rise through the nei.^ 

On the other hand, there are certain actions that 
must be avoided, as they may aiiect the supply of 
game in the future, or may defeat the hunter’s 
^orts in a particular instance. The animal which 
is slain must be treated with respect, and it may be 
even necessary to offer it apologies. Those of the 
Nandi who are prohibited irom killing rhinrjceros 
are not so strict as they once were in regarding 
the prohibition, but, when they kill the animal, 
they apologize.* 

Among the Laos, the hunter must not wash for fear the wounds 
bs gives may not be mortal.^ In Alaska, during the whaling 
season, the women must remain in comparative idleness, as it is 
not good for them to sew while the men are in boats. Any re- 
pairs to garments which are absolutely necessary must be done 
out of Bight of the shore. The conduct of those who stay at 
home Is believed seriously to affect the success of the hunter. 
The Bushmen attributed bad shooting to the children playing 
on the men’s beds.s In East Africa, elrnhant hunters believe 
that the husband of a woman unfaithful during his absence will 
ns killed.*} In Toaripi, or Motumotu, New Guinea, during a 
bunting expedition the fire must not be allowed to go out, and 
the inmates of the men’s club-house must alistain from certain 
foods and from taking anything that belongs to others.? The 
Blaokfoot Indian would not eat rosebuds when trapping the 
eagle ; for, when it alighted near the trap, the rosebuds in his 
stomach would make it itch, and it would scratch itself instead 
of taking the bait. Nor in putting up the trap would he use an 
awl, as the claws might then scratch bim.^ Any failure to treat 
the animal slain with proper respect, it was believed, would 
offend its relatives and kad to a scarcity of game. Among the 
Thompson Indians, precautions were taken to butcher Uie deer 
carefully aud cleanly ; the blood and offal were buried. If this 
were not done, the other deer would not present themselves to 
be killed. Deer meat was never taken through the common 
doorway of the lodge, because it was open to women who were 
oeremonially unclean. If the father of a pubescent girl went 
out to hunt, it was believed that the deer would evade him.* 

Among many tribes, especially in Nortli America, 
precautions are taken that tlie bones of the animals 
they kill may not be defiled through being eaten 
by dogs, or m some other way. Sometimes they 
are burned, sometimes thrown into a river, some- 
times preserved in or before the house. Neuleot 
of these precautions would make it impossible to 
catch other animals of the same species. Both iu 
North Western Canada and in North Eastern Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, as is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength. In- 
deed, in the latter region, the ceremonial which 
attends the bear sacrifice sugjgests that it is looked 
VM^n as an object of worship, if not as a deity. 
When hunting the bear, the D4n4s begged the 
animal to come to be shot ; it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to light. Sometimes the bear 
was thanked for allowing itself to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull was 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it was believed, the other boars 
would not allow themselves to be killed. This 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, usually situ- 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above. 
Among the Ainus, bear hunting was the chief 
occupation. It supplied the stajue of their food 
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and the material for their clothes, and was the 
central object in their ritual (see AlNUS). 

Apart from the question of whether in these and 
other casOT the animal is worshipped and regarded 
as a god, it is clear that the ceremonial slaughter, 
in which the custom of shooting the victim with 
arrows is jieculiarly suggestive, falls into line 
with the seasonal ritual which is, as a rule, intim- 
ately connected with food supply. Primitive races 
do not recognize a close season in hunting, but 
climatic, social, or religious conditions, or condi- 
tions connected with tne natural history of the 
animal, sometimes enforce a period of rest from 
the pursuit of a particular species. In Central 
Africa the growth of vegetation, in the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic regions the rigour of the winter and the 
migration of species, make a change in methods 
and objects of pursuit imperative. Among the 
Nagas, a genna, or tabu, forbids all hunting during 
the agricultural season. Where such causes as 
these are operative, the primitive mode of thought 
require the hunting season to be inaugurated by 
a sjpecial ceremony to obviate the risk which at- 
taches to a spiritually dangerous (deration, as well 
as secure by a due observance of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
oversight or mistake. 

LiraRATtrBJS.>-Bee references In footnotes. 

E. N. Fallaizb, 

. HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON- 
NEXION.— The Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion is a loose confederation of about 45 urban 
congregations, akin by origin to the Calviuistio 
Methodists, making some use of the Anglican lit- 
urgy and the Thirty-Nine Articles, worshipping in 
buildings held by trustees with nominally absolute 
powers, assisted now by a conference of representa- 
tives. The founder, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Selina Shirley (1707-91), daughter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, was attracted in 1730 into the first 
Methodist Society by George Whitefield. John 
Newton declared that at this time he was not sure 
that there was in the whole kingdom a single parish 
minister publicly known as a gospel preacher. 
She, therefore, approved Whitefield’s plan of lay 
preaching, and her seat of Donnington Park became 
a centre of itinerancy over the Midlands. The 
death of her husband (1746) left her in the prime 
of life free and rich. On the return of Whitefield 
from Georgia she relieved him of his mon^ diffi- 
culties and appointed him her chaplain. In this 
capacity he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing-room, and introduced Methodist influence 
to society circles, W'hlle his Moortields congregation 
invited her to lead the movement. She now faced 
two revival problems — how to secure evangelical 
preachers, and how to ensure that given places 
might have continuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities could by no means be relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en- 
dangered the latter ; while the system of lecture- 
ships, previously devised to ensure it, had been 
declared illegal. 

The latter problem was the easier, and 
solved it not by buying up livings, but by develop- 
ing her rights as a peeress. The Calvinistic evan- 
gelicals iu the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were common, several of them con- 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling in her 
service. On the theory that she might nave a 
private chapel exempt from episcopal jurisdiction 
attached to each of her resiaences, she acquired 
property in fashionable resorts like Cheltenham. 
Brighton, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, and erected 
chapels. These were frequented by people who 
declined to countenance the Methodist neld preach- 
ing, but who found no help in the official churohei 
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and chapels of ease ; many were of the leisured 
classes. So sucoessral was ^he experiment that 
other towns were similarly treated* from York to 
Lewes» from Norwich to Swansea ; and the Count- 
ess moved her chaplains about as she deemed best. 
Her influence was at its height b 1768, when, after 
a vain remonstrance with Archbishop Cornwallis 
on the bad example of his vrife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuxe from the king. This natur- 
ally did not increase the friendliness of the bishops, 
and in her desire for evangelical clergy she adopted 
a still more independent attitude, resembling that 
of the Old Dissent. 

Howell Harris, the Calvinistic Methodist, had 
acquired large premises at Trevecoa, whither a 
number of Welsh evangelists had minted. On 
this place she fixed for a Seminary, and on her 61st 
birthday (24th Aug. 1768) Whitefield omned it, 
for training at her expense young prea^ers who 
should be free to work within pr without the fistab- 
lished Church. She appointed as Resident John 
Fletcher, who often came across fr8m Madeley to 
take his duties seriously. A resident master was 
sought, whose prime qualifications were to be faith 
and power from above, devotedness to God’s cause, 
and Christian experience. Greek, Latin, Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught. From 1768 
onwards the Seminary not only sent forth earnest 
recruits for work in Britain, Ireland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, whither huge 
crowds resorted every August. 

In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu- 
tions which led to a falling asunder of the Armin- 
ian and Calvinistic wings of the revival army. 
The Countess decided to establish a great London 
centre for the Calvinists, and bought fine premises 
in Spa Fields, which had been first a pleasure 
resort, and then a proprietary chapel. Betaining, as 
usual, a small pai*t as her t^hnical residence, she 
evidently destined the main building to be her 
cathedral. A neighbouring clergyman, therefore, 
successfully tested the legiQity of her proceedings 
by actions in the consistory court of the Bishop of 
London (1779). This crisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement. Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all ofiicial relations with her ; 
others broke with the Establishment, and took 
licences under the Toleration Act. She guarded 
these by rostering her buildings for Dissenting 
worship. This, however, was hardly more than a 
technicality, for the liturgy was ui^ almost un- 
changed, and the Thirty-Nme Articles were taken 
as the basis of a new Confession. The gaps caused 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
filled by students from Trevecca. As the bishops 
fi^ew more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
breach occurred in 1783, when two of her clergy 
openly ordained six students in Spa Fields. This 
emboldened Wesley to follow suit next year. 

The Countess proposed to consolidate the move- 
ment by forming an Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Dissent, 
but was persuaded to bequeath all her chapels ab- 
•dutely to four trustees. The Seminary was at 
once transferred to Cheshunt, and became the 


centre of gravity. The foreign missionary move- 
ment inaugurate by Carey was taken up enthusi- 
astically, the London Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa Fields (1795), and the college sup- 
plying numerous volunteers. 

The itinerant system inherited from the Countess 
bas ^ven place to comparative fixity of tenure, 
and the Congregationalists have shown themselves 
ready to disregard all differences and to welcome 
into fellowship ; but the disintegration was checked 
in 1899 by Chancery. The college is now at Cam- 
bridge, while the trusts encourage continuous 
■ervioe within the Connexion. 


LrmUTDXs.— and Time* qfths Countsta ^ BvnHnffdM^ 
t vole., Loadon, 1844 ; Sarah Tytler, Th$ CoviuUm BtmUnt* 
don and kor OiroUt London, 1907 ; L. Tyermai4,-5v4 9f Ofont 
WhiUfMd, 2 Tola, London, 1878-77 ; J. P. GledQS|MJL<foi|iid 
London, 1871. W. i\ 

HUPA.— The Hupa Indians in N.W. California, 
linguistically classified with the Pacific Cloast divi 
sion of the Athapascan stock, represent in matters 
of religious belief and practice a culture area which 
includes W. Oregon and N.W, California. As re- 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of other 
linguistic stocks, the Karok and Yurok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa in their 
celebrations, and seem to feel that these ceremonies 
are common possessions. 

1 . Rites and ceremonies. — Three ceremonies of 
importance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of Ihe entire community. 

(1) One of these, called Haitcitdilye, * Winter 
Dance,’ is held late in spring, at the close of the 
rainy season. Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the ^od health 
of the people. The first half consists of ten nights 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire in the 
sacred house. This house differs from the other 
primitive dwellings only in the traditions con- 
nected with it, and in the restriction that persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded from it. The 
dancing is done by several individuals, who circle 
about the fire, with their hands on the shoulders 
of the persons in front of them. A dance, which 
is a test of endurance, about a very hot fire, takes 
place at the conclusion of the last five nights of 
this part of the ceremony. No clothing is worn, 
and, because of the limited size of the room, the 
dancers are exposed to tlie fierce flames. The 
songs sung during the dancing are looked upon as 
the chief means of frightening away disease. The 
concluding portion of the ceremony occupies ten 
days, and is similar to the autumn dance described 
below, except that it is held in another place. 

(2) The second ceremony takes place in August 
or September, and is usually called aonsitltcilddyey 

I * Summer Dance.’ It is held out of doors, at certain 

> places near the river, and lasts ten days. Tlie cos- 

I tumes and sacred objects used in the dance are 

transported in canoes. The faces of the dancers 
are painted in horizontal lines with black obtained 
from the charcoal of the fire. A robe of deer-skin 
is worn either about the waist or from the left 
shoulder. A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a not falls over the hair and neck. Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at the 
back of the head. Two men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head-dresses, 
which hang nearly to the waist, and a row of sea- 

> lion teeth about the forehead, instead of the band 
of fur. When the twelve or fourteen dancers are 


in line, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically, from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands, to the wings, where boys are usually 
found. Not only are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar. 
Each dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer-skin is draped. These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, the most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, which have 
been killed in past generations and the skins faith- 
fully preserved as the property of tlie community. 
The mnglng is led by one who has received tne 
songs in a supernatural experience, and is accom- 
panied by the men in the line, both by the voice 
and by moving the body and the horizontally held 
deer-skins backwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot. Men from different localities 


compete in this singing and dancing, in alternate 
aeries of movements. Daring the first of each 
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seriM two mem each carry^g a large, beantifally 
flaked black mir red obsidian, move towards each 
of the line of dancers, who elevate 
their with the deer-skins to let them 
Afterwards these men take their places in the line, 
and join in the dancing. 

• There ere two interesting varietions in the oelebretlon. One 
of these takes place on the river, which, because of its swift* 
ness, isdiffloult of navigation for the 'dug*out* canoes. Two 
or more of these canoes are filled with standing dancers, who 
bj concerted movements impart considerable motion to the 
canoes, which are made to move dov^ n stream abreast. They 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing is mads. The song sung is an old traditional one, in- 
stead of a new and specially revealed one. On the last after- 
noon of the ceremony many dancers form a long line on a hill 
somewhat back from the river and stand facing the south-west, 
from which direction the immortal first inhabitants of the 
world are supposed, oeaaing their own dancing, to watch that 
of mortals. 

One or two priests prepare the ground at each of 
the places where dancing occurs, by removing 
vegetation and objects which would annoy the 
dancers, and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand. They then build a small 
fire a short distance in front of the line, into which 
they throw tlie sacred root and tobacco, as they 
pray for the welfare of the people. During the 
intervals of the dancing, the priests, or other old 
men, address the spectators on ethical and religious 
Bubiects. 

Nothing in the m3rths or folklore or in the present 
consciousness of the Hupa seems to give this cere- 
mony a particular purpose. In a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity. The 
positions and moveiueuta of the dancers in relation 
to the deer-skins are strongly suggestive of sym- 
pathetic magic, to promote the annual mating of 
the deer. 

(3) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a third one is begun. It is 
called Tunhtcitdilyef * Autumn Dance,’ and is held 
at the village of Takimmitlding. A high fence is 
erected, in front of which the dancers are to stand. 
They wear on their foreheads broad bands of buck- 
skin, covered with the scarlet crests of wood- 

K fokers, relieved with white fur above and below. 

any strings of shells are worn about the neck. 
An ooject of twined fibre is held in the hand while 
dancing. This resembles in shape the box of elk- 
hom used in this region to contain the denteUwm 
currency. The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique in the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him. The basketry objects held in 
the right hand are swun^ forwards and upwards, 
and then brought down with a stamping of the left 
foot. One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany him, with vocables loudly 
uttered. When each of the singers has sung, the 
deer-skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
ground, the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
join hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
ground. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels. As in the ceremony de- | 
scribed above, groups of men from the two geo- I 
graphical divisions of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances. The celebration lasts ten 
days, the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended. Its object is said 
to be to maintain the health of the people. A 
myth indieates that the first intention of the 
onginator of the ceremony was that it should 
renew the youth of the aged who were to partici- 
pate in its oenefits. Being unjustly attacked, he 
took the dance, regalia, participants, and all to 
another world. The present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general ceremonies can 
be held until a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persons who have died siaoe 
the last similar settlement. 

VOL. VI.— 


In the antumn, when the acorns have fallen in 
considerable quantities, a feast is held. Fresh 
acorns are ground, leached with tepid water, and 
made into mush by women designated for the 
ofiice. When the people have gathered about 
noon, the priest leaves the sacred house and goes 
to the feast-ground. No one is allowed to look at 
him as he passes, for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation. He builds a hre ceremonially, and 
places stones in it; which are to be used by the 
women to cook tbe mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained. First 
tae priest and then the other men go to tbe river 
for a bath. The women wash their hands and faces 
only. The mush is served to the people in baskets, 
as they sit on stones, which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace. Fisli, cured 
and fresh, are served in addition to the acorn 
mush. When the people have eaten, the priest 
places in the fire all the food that remains, and 

S that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
and rodents, and that even in small quanti- 
ties it may nourish and sustain the people. The 
stones used in cooking are deposited with those 
of previous years, ana are never used again, or 
touched, except by the priest who keeps them in 
an orderly pile. 

There are priests in whose families it is the 
traditional duty to catch the first lamprey eels and 
first salmon of the season, and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annnal run of these in large 
numbers and of excellent quality. A long formula 
is repeated by the priest, the object of which is to 
prevent certain evil supernatural beings at tbe 
mouths of the rivers from stopping the migrations, 
and to guard against the offending of the fish by 
the breaKing of tabus. The eels and salmon caught 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose, 
but tbe number so caught is usually insuificient 
for a considerable feast. 

There are several ceremonies of a public charac- 
ter, the benefits of which are for particular indi^ 
viduals. The breaking of one of the many tabus 
connected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the offender’s soul by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer. When this has 
happened, the unfortunate man loses his health, 


and, upon ascertaining the cause, calls in a priest 
learned in this particular. A night is spent in 
song and prayer, in which several laymen partici- 
pate, the object being the recovery of the soul, 
because of certain offences on the part of the 
parents, or as the result of several deaths in the 
family, the souls of children, while they are still 
living, are s^posed to have gone to the world of 
the dead, lliey are recalled b^ prayer, songs, 
and dancing, which continue dunng the first half 
of the first night, and during the whole of the 
third night. The ceremony is m charge of a priest 
or priestess, who spends the preceding days with a 
young girl in the forest, securing the necessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the ceremony, 

A ten days’ ceremony is held for the benefit o{ 
each girl at the first appearance of menstruation. 
During this time she is under the guardianship of 
an old female relative, who makes sure that she 


keeps the tabus in regard to food and water, which 
axe allowed her but once a day in combination as 
acorn gruel, and prevents her contact with people. 
The girl bathes in a ceremonial way at prescrioed 
places each morning, and afterwaros bnngs wood 
for the house-fire. Especial care must be exercised 
in regard to the language and conduct of the girl 
during this time. Not only will whatever she 
says happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during her future life. The nights are 
spent in song. Several times during the night the 
men oome into the house, wlieiw the girl is oom* 
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pletelv covered with a blanket, and sin^ over 
ner, snaking rattling wands as an accompaniment. 
After the men withdraw, the women, who remain, 
sing songs of their own. This ceremony and the 
keeping of the tabus are supposed to procure long 
life and a desirable disposition for the girl. 

A shaman, or medicine • man, first undergoes 
training during several months under the care of 
an older shaman. He is required to restrict his 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
batliing and in smoking of tobacco. The nights, 
especially towards the close of his training, are 
spent in dancing about a lire in a large sudatory. 
Men and women join in the songs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the sides of the 
room. The candidate must show his ability to 
control certain imagined semi - material objects, 
called * pains,’ injecting them and removing them 
from himself and others at will. 

Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
tlio singers at the greater ceremonies with super- 
natural gifts, and the priests charged by inherit- 
ance with the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly every adult knows several formulm for some 
particular object, such as hunting, fishing, gamb- 
ling, love-making, and the cure of ailments. Tliese 
formuJce are generally repeated over some fragrant 
herb, which is applied to the body, internally or 
externally, or to the weapons and implements con- 
cerned. The formula; recite the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural person, its 
first application, and the wonderful results which 
followed. A prayer is addressed to this being, 
and an offering of tobacco made by blowing it in 
a powdered form froni the hand. One may secure 
from another the benefit of one of these formuloB 
by the payment of a reasonable fee. Care is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not^ under- 
stood. Many formulm have songs used in con- 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting, fighting, gambling, and love-making. 
Hunting jiarties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer. 

The elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily habit of bringing 
sweat-house wood during the afternoon, taking a 
{dunge into the river after the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in prayer, sitting naked after 
tue bath. When a particular boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
branches from near the top of a large Douglas 
spruce, and stand naked in the acrid smoke of 
tne green brush throughout the night. Bathing 
in certain pools, believed to be dangerous because 
they are the haunts of water-monsters, is produc- 
tive of good luck. Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers are resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root. 

2. Religious beliefs.—The Hnpa believe that 
they sprang spontaneously into being from the 
ground, in the same locality in which they have 
&ved since they have been known by white men. 
They claim to have been preceded by a reuse of 
similar origin— immortals, who, by their correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all situations in 
life. Their chief, Yimantuwin^yait gave shape to 
^e world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men. His wives, to whom he 
had l^en unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and frightened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacific Ocean and above 
the sky, where they stOl practise the perfect ways 
and celebrate the dances. Yimantawin^ai pre- 
sides over one community of them, and his son 
over another* They observe the condition of the 


earth and its inhabitants during the celebrations 
of the dances by immortals. Yimantuwingyai’s 
conduct was often not above reproach; and the 
evils in the world. Including deatn, are the results 
of his uncontrolled passion. He is seldom addressed 
in prayer. 

A god of vegetation, YinuJeatsisdai^ *he lives 
south,* was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
according to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people. He is generally invisible, is small 
01 stature, and always carries a sack of seed. 

The deer on the several ridges or mountains are 
under the care of local gods, called Tans. They 
keep the deer in the interior of their special hills, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter wlio keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs. They have the owls for servants. The 
Hupa seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
and direct many of their prayers to them. 

The two thunders, at the north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un- 
seasonable when they are oflended by the presence 
in sacred localities of those who have been be- 
reaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean. 
They are appeased by a ceremony conducted near 
a rock in winch the thunders are interested. The 
particular sort of weather desired is indicated by 
sprinkling the rock with water, or by carrying 
coals of tire round it. 

There are numerous spirits believed to occupy 
the interior of mountains, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails. These are not 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worahij), but are hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe. 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named. All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com- 
mon home rejjardless of their conduct in life. They 
appear there in the exact condition in wliich they 
have been buried. For this reason the Hupa hold 
that burials should be conducted with great care. 
The personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or aestroyed, apparently to prevent hk 
return for it. Great care is exercised to avoid the 
reappearance of the ghost, especially in dreams. 
A rive days* ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave-digger and the family of the deceased from 
uncleanness. 

The heavenly bodies are considered to be per- 
sons. The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, but seems not to be worshipped. 
The morning star aids the warrior wlio knows and 
sings his songs. The white first dawn is wor- 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold the 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives. Early rising is 
practised in her honour. Prayers in general are 
said to be addressed to Ninisaut which usually 
means the earth, but seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The conception, which seems to be vague, 
is decidedly animistic, but seldom personal. The 
deities mentioned above are perhaps only localiza- 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 
the world. 

3. Ethics. — Social behaviour is very fully pre- 
scribed by tradition. The disregard of the rules 
of conduct is followed by material and temporal 
misfortune, but is not directly displeasing to the 
supernatural personalities and is not punished after 
death. The divine ones are offended rather by 
uncleanness, resulting from anything sexual or 
connected with death. Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply. Unsanctioned sexuiu 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in off 
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spring lacking by nature in mt)ral character, and 
BO Httle esteemed in the eyes of his fellows that iiis 
death cannot be avenged. Injuring other persons 
^ word or deed is avoided from fear of retaliation. 
Xlie avenging of wrongs or insults to oneself or 
one's relatives is a sacred duty which may be dis- 
charged with honour at night from the brush as 
well 08 in open light. In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the single village against a neighbouring 
one, or the allied villages against those of another 
river-valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and insults. 
The final settlement of difficulties, internal and 
external, is by the payment of money. 

LiTBRATUiiB.— S. Powers, ‘The JnJiun Tn)»e8 of California,* 
vol. ill’., Contrifmtwns to North American tJthnotogp, VVashinff- 
ton, 1877 ; P. E. Goddard, ‘ Life and Culture of the llupa' ;*iul 
* Hupa Texts,' nos. 1 and 2 of Unlveraity of California Publica- 
tions of Amer. Archcsology and Eihnolonp^ 1902, vol. i. 

V. E. Goddard. 

HURON. — The Huron were a cc i fed oration 
whose principal members were four Iroqnoian 
tribes — Attignawantan (‘Bear People’), Arendah- 
ronon (‘Bock People’), Attigneonongnahae (‘Cord 
People’), and Tohontaenrat (‘ White-eared or Deer 
People’) —that, from about 1589 to 1650, occupied 
a district known as llnronia, lying in the pen- 
insula formed by T^uttawasaga and Matehedash 
Bays, the Kiver Severn, and Lake Simcoe, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Co., Ontario (see the 
maps of the region in the Huron p(*riod, in Park- 
man, J cun its in N. Amer.^ by A. E. Hunter, in 
Jesuit ihlntkmSy x. [ed. Tlnvaites], ami by A. E. 
Jones, ib. xxxiv.). The earliest members of the 
con fell oration were tlie Attignawantan and Attig- 
neenongnahac, who ceremonially termed each 
other ‘brother* and ‘sister,’ and who hail received 
the Arerulalironon and Tohontaenrat about fifty and 
thirty years respectively itrevions to 1639 (I..a]e- 
mant, in Le Jenne, Jes. Itcl. xvi. ii‘27, ‘2‘JO), Among 
the minor members of the c<mfeileracy were the 
Troquoian Wenrohronon and the Algonquian Toton- 
taratonhronon, who joined tlie Huion in 1639 and 
1644 respectively. 

The term b.y whiijh tliia nonfoderacy ie known is not Indian, 
but French, /iwr«7i being a pejorative of O. Fr. hvre^ ‘rough, 
bristling hair,’ and having been applit'd to the peasant*? of the 
Jacquerie in Ki'iS, Acoording to J.alcn)ant{»>/> cit. ‘22M-221), the 
term was applied to these ln»liu,ns by a l'’rctu'hn>en about HUM), 
because of their style of bead-<lress. Their nuli\e name was 
Wendat(prohiil)ly meaning ‘ islanders' or ‘ penitiHula-<lwellers’), 
which appears in a number of variants, and which has been cor- 
rupted into their modern designation \\\\andot. 

The Huron were, as Lalemant said (in Le Jeune, 
Jes, lieL xvii. 195), ‘only an as.'^omblage of various 
families and petty nations, which are associated 
together for the purpose of maintaining themselves 
against their common enemies * ; and hence their 
religious system was composite, a case in point 
being the borrowing of tiie Algonquian rite of 
marriage to the fishing- net (see below, p. 884*'). 

The governmental system of the Huron has been 
studied exhaustively by J. W. Powell (i UBFAV 
[18811, 59>69), who shows that it was based on a 
gentile organization * of consang\iinoal kindred in 
the female line,* and that each gens bore the name 
of some animal, the ancient of this animal being 
the tutelary deity of the gens concerned. The 
gentes in the Wyandot period have been Big 
Turtle, Idttle Turtle, Mua Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Striped Turtle, High- 
land Turtle, Snake, Hawk. Of these, the Mud 
Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, 
and Hawk ore now extinct. The Wolf exercise 
the functions of umpire, mediator, and executive 
between the two divisions — the first including the 
Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Snake, and the second 
comprising all the rest{W. E. Connelley, ArchmoL 
Report Ontario t 1899, pp. lOOf., 106 f. ; according 
to nim, the Wyandot represent chiefly the Tionon- 


I tati, OT Tobacco Nation [on which see Mooney, 
HAI ii. 755 f. ; for a different enumeration of 
Wyandot gentes, see Powell, loc. rtf]). Each 
gens possessed a tract of land, which it could 
change only with tlie permission of the tribe ; and 
at intervals of two years the women councillorB 
re-partitioned the land. The property, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in- 
herited by the eldest daughter or by tlie nearest 
female km ; and the personal belongings of the 
husband, such as clothing, hunting and hshing 
implements, and a small canoe — large canoes were 
gentile property — by his brother or by his sistePs 
son. Each [)hratry had the right to certain re- 
ligious ceremonies and to the preparation of cen* 
tain medicines; each gens to the worship of ita 
tutelary deity ; and each individual to the posses- 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm. 

The general picture of the Huron, as given 
the early liecollots and Jesuits, is attractive. We 
are introduced to a people, grave, patient, court- 
eous, and hospitable, modest m demeanour, bravo, 
and, on the whole, industrious. I’licir faults wore 
those of primitive peoples generally. They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre-mqitial chastity w'as lightly esteemed, 
and their religious rites contained much that was ab- 
horrent to tlie zealously religious. Tlieir criminal 
code has been sumiuaVized by Powell (/ HBEW 
[1881], 66-68). A girl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her rnotlier or female guardian ; but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglectetl, it might be 
taken up by the council women of the gens. An 
adulteress had her hair cropped for the first oflbnce, 
and her left ear cut oil' for the second. Theft was 
punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital crime. Murder ami maiming were coni- 
poumled (cf. the elaborate accounts given by 
Raguencau, in Lalemant, Jes, Mel. xxxiii. 235- 
249, and by Brebeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 215-223), 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Br^bc-uf, 22.3; Kagueneau, 219, and in Lalemant, 
Jes. Mel. XXX. 21). If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
to ordeal by fire. Outlawry was of two degrees! 
if the outlaw continued to commit criinc.s, he might 
be killed without fear of clan vengeance; or it 
might be the duty of wliomsoever met with him to 
kill Iiim (Powell, 67 f.). Suicide W'as not infre- 
quent; and mere children, if harslily treated by 
their parents, were apt to hang or jioison them- 
selves (Le Mercier, Jes. Mel. xiv. 37 ; Chaumonot, 
ib. xviii. 27-29 ; Le Jeune, ib, xviii. 165-167, xix. 
171-173). 

A trait of the Huron and other Iroquois, os well 
as of the Algonquin and other eastern tribes, w'hich 
has always shocked the general reader was their 
savage cruelty toward prisoner.*) taken in w'ar. No 
tortures w’ere too terrible to be applied ; and the 
bare recital of them as recorded in the Jesuit 
Melations and similar documents is, it must be 
confeHsed, somew hat uniileasant reading. It would 
appear that to some degree there was a delight itf 
torture for its owui sake — a sentiment wliich ap- 
pears often in children of tlie higher races, and of 
which traces are found among even the most cul- 
tured adults. In many instances, further, the idea 
of personal revenge for the loss of a relative miist 
have played a part. Yet there was also another 
side, in which, apparently, must be sought the real 
explanation of this trait. In a case recorded by 
Charlevoix, Hist, of New France^ tr. J. G. Shea, 
New York, 1866-7*2, ii. lOo-llO (repeated by Le 
Jeune, Jes. Mel. xiii. 37-79), a Seneca captive W'at 
conducted to a Huron village to take the place of 
the captured nephew of a chief, if the latter so de- 
sired. The prisoner was mven a bride, was clothed 
in a new beaver robe, and, feasted in every cabin, 
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was treated with all kindness. The chief received 
him with alTection, and the captive Huron’s sister 
gave him food as if he were her own brother. With 
regret, however, the old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds were so severe that he most die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death. 
Generally speaking — although exceptions fre- 
quently occurred — a captive was treated as well 
as possible until he reached the village where his 
fate was to be decided. There he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slain ; and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so adopted was actually the person 
whom he represented. If tortured, he was expected 
to show defiance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism. In the midst 
of his tortures, caressing words were addressed to 
him, and he would be honoured with delicate 
touches of firebrands or red-hot hatchets. To the 
horrified observers of all this, such caresses seemed, 
with good reason, the irony of demons incarnate ; 
but it may be suggested that these were both in- 
tended and received as ^nuine. The substitute 
for a hero must die like a hero ; if he was a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead. In him 
were curiously blended, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend. He must sufier all 
night until the dawn (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. 
Eel, xvii. 75 ; cf. Ixi. 65), doubtless in honour of 
tlie war-god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun-god. After his death, if he had home 
himself bravely, portions of his bodj were eaten 
(see art. Cannibalism, ii. § 6) ; and in some cases 
a Huron would make an incision in his own neck, 
and permit the blood of his tortured enemy to flow 
into It; for. 


*sinoa they have mingled hie blood with their own, thev can 
never be eurprieed by the enemy, and have always knowledge 
of their approach, however secret it may be ’ (Brdbeuf. In Le 
Jetme, Ju. Hel, x. 227-229). It should be noted that, whereaa 
in feasts on bear, dog, deer, or fish, the head was the most im- 
portant part, in cannibalistic feasts the head was given to the 
wweit individual present (it. 229). 

The trophy usually carried off from a slain enemy 
during war was the nead, and the cabin of the war- 
chief was called *the house of cut-olf heads* (Le 
Mercier, in Le Jeune, Jea, Bel, xiii. 59). If, how- 
ever, their burden of heads proved too heavy, 

'they were content with taking the ecalp with its hair, which 
they call cnonttira ... to make trophies of them, and to put 
them, in time of war, on the palisades or walls of their town, 
fastened to the end of a long pole ’ (Sagard, Foyops, 208, Hi$t. 
448f.; ef. 456). 

The Huron possessed a form of fellowship, by which 
'two young men agree to be perpetual friends to each other, or 
more than brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of importance, and 
defends him from wrong and violence, and at his death is chief 
mourner' (Powell, 68). 


The sexual morality of the Huron apjmrs to 
have been rather low. Pre-nuptial chastity was 
rare, and the yonng men freq^uently kept mis- 
tresses. Even after marriage, ausband and wife 
are described as permitted to seek other temporal^ 

K ers, without manifestation of jealousy by their 
1 spouses (Sagard, Voyage^ 160, 165, Hist, 
815 f., 4^); and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and their fathers — and of wives by 
their husbands — and that panders were not un- 
known {Voyage^ 177). In a proposal of marriage, 
the man asked the girl of her parents. If she then 
accepted his j^resents, he was privileged to pass 
two or three nights by her side before consummat- 
ing the marriage ; but, if she bad little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed. 
If she felt affection for her lover, the formal mar- 
riage took place by the simple announcement of 
their wedlock in the presence of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feast followed {Voyage^ 
161-168, irifl. 816 f.). Mfurii^^e witein the geos 


was forbidden, though it must be contracted within 
the tribe ; so that, ii a person outside the tribe was 
chosen as a mate, he or she must first be adopted 
into some other gens than that of the {prospective 
bride or groom. Polygamy was permitted ; bat 
the brides—unless sisters, who must be married 
within each other’s lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husband’s niece, so that 
she could not be married by her brother-in-law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, Jea, Ed, xvi. 207)—* 
must be from different gentes. The husband re- 
tained the rights of his gens, but lived with the 
gens of his wife. Polyandry was unknown (Powell, 
63). The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
regarded as * brothers ’ and * sisters,’ and could never 
intermarry * if they follow the good customs of their 
nation * ; nor was a widower or widow expected to 
re-marry within three years (Le Jeune, 208-205). 
The principle of matriarchy is also obvious in case 
of death, for, 

' In the event of the death of the mother, the children belong to 
her Bieter or to her nearest female kin, the matter being eetued 
by the oounoil women of the gens. As the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and children 
are oared for by her nearest male relative until subaequeot mar- 
riage ' (Powell, 64)w 

Divorce was extremeljr facile (Lalemant, in 
Vlmont, Jea, Ed, xxviii. 51-53; Sagard, Hiat, 
298 f.); but, if there were children, only a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage. In this case 
the children went with the father; but children 
were not the heirs of their father, whose property 
went to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Fbyogs, 
164-166, 173). 

The cult of the Huron, as has already been noted, 
was largely composite in character. Thus it is 
stated by Lalemant (in Le Jeune, Jea, Ed, xvii. 
197-199) that the Huron rite of marrying two girls 
of tender age to the fishing-net bad been borrowed 
from the Algonquins, because, ‘some vears ago,* 
the oki of the net had declar^ himself angry at 
tlie loss of his wife, and hence had prevented the 
Huron from catching fish until he had a spouse ; 
whereupon, to make him the more contented, thev 
gave him two (cf. Br^beuf, in Le Jeune, Jea, Eel, 
X. 167, where it is added that fish fear the dead). 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among the Huron, whereas cnstoms 
and rites were firmly established. This is brought 
out by Le Jeune {Jea, Ed, xvi. 199) : 

* The belief and euperstltioiui of the eavagee are not rarj 
deeply rooted In their minds ; for, ae all these Idle fanciee are 
only founded upon lies, they fall of themselves, and suddenly 
disappear, or are disdpated by the rays of the truths, entirely 
oonfonnaUe to reason, that are proposed to them. ... As for 
what relates to their customs, that is a longer story. It is 
easier to banish errors of the understanding than to remove 
the bad hablte of the wiU.' 

The traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec- 
tion of chiefs (Ragueneau, in Lalemant, Jea, Ed, 
xxix. 61), and they believed that they came origin- 
ally from a mountain side between (Juebeo and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower St. Lawrence (Wilson, Trana, Eoy, See, 
Can, ii. pt. L p. 59). 

Their cosmogony is elaborately described by 
Br6beuf (in Le Jeune, Jea. Ed, x, 127-189). 

The Hurons are declared to have recognized a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor- 
shipped the sky and the sun. On this Ragueneau 
(in Lalemant, Jea, Ed, xxxiiL 825) says ; 

'There remained in their hearts a secret idea of the DivinHy 
and of a first Principle, the author of all things, whom they In- 
voked without knowing him. In the forests and during tbs 
chase, on the waters, and when in danger Cf shipwreck, they 
name him Aimkouv Soutanditanr, and call him to their aid. 
In war, and in the midst of their battles, they give him the 
name of OndouloeffJ and believe that he alone awards tbs 


> This deity, who is protebly identical with the aim (ci 
preceding col), had the form of a dwarf. If he appsarsd It 
a warrior and oarsMed Urn, be would bt viotoiloas; bs 
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Tlotory. V«ry frequently, they addrew themselves to the sky, 
poyinff It homafre ; and the^ call upon the sun to be witness 
of their oourafce, of their misery, or of their innocence, iiut, 
above all, in the treaties of peace and alliance with foreign 
nationi they invoke, as witnesses of their sincerity, the sun 
and the sky, which see into the depths of their hearts, and will 
wreak vengeance on the treachery of those who beteay their | 
troat and do not keep their word.* 

We are also informed the same anthoritv {ib. ' 
S17) that a principle of evil was acknowledgea. 

* l%e Hurone believe that there is a kind of monstrous serp«it 
which they call which brings with it disease, death, 

and almost every misfortune in the world. They say that that 
monster lives in subterraneen places, in caverns, under a rook, in 
the wood^ or in the mountains, but generally in the lakes and 
rivers. They say that the soroerera use the flesh of that fright- 
ful serpent to cause the deaths of those upon whom they cast 
their speUs.* 

If a man died by drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angry, and must be propitiated by cutting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 

S ortions into a lire as an offering to the offended 
eity (Br6beuf, in Le Jeune, Jes, Mel, x. 163). 
The wide-spread belief in the thunder- bird (cf. 
EME i. 529) was found amoi^ the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyage, 251, Biat. 600; Hrdbeuf, 46); during 
eclipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered imprecations on 
their enemies (Br4beuf, 69) ; and they held that 
at night the sun went through a hole in the earth, 
emerging from the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (Sagard, Voyage, 261, Hist, 494, 537). They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanimate things, h^ souls, to which prayer 
must be offered (Sagard, Voyage, 258, Hist, 493, 
642), and that spirits ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and maladies ; even a rock 
of human shane, on the road to Quebec, was be- 
lieved to have oecn originally a man, and sacrifice | 
was offered to it, just as tobacco was cast into the i 
dangerous Sault ae la Chaudibre after the Huron 
had safely passed it (Sagard, Voyage, 231 f.. Hist, \ 
495 f., 822; Br^beuf, 1^167). To secure good j 
fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the i 
water-spirit ; but, if any portion of fish or game I 
fell into the fire, no more would be caught, especi- 
ally as the nets would tell the fish if such a tiling 
occurred, or even if a child was harshly reproved ; 
but, on the other hand, a good catch might be 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
(widicateur dt poisson) in each cabin, who told 
the fish of the Indians* devotion to them, and 
urged tliem to help the Huron, Mdio honoured them 
and did not burn their bones (Sagard, Voyage, 
255-258, Hist, 639-642, 494). Human sacrifice was I 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Hist, 499). ! 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being | 
thus recorded by Lalemant (in Vimont, Jes, Mel. 
xxiiL 55) : 

*E;ach one should to every day to his Held, throw some 
tobacco on the fire, and bum ft in honour of the demon whom 
he worshipped, calling aloud this form of prayer : ** Listen, 0 
sky ! Taste my tobacco ; have pity on us !^' ' 

The general attitude of the Huron towards the 
nnusuiu and their faith in charms are sum- 
marized by Bressani {Jes. Mel, xxxix. 25-27 ; cf. 
Kagneneau, in Lalemant, Jes, Mel, xxxiii. 211-213) : i 
'They had a superstitious regard for everything which | 
savored a little of the uncommon. If, for instance, In their hunt ^ 
they had diflSculty in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening it 
they found in its head or In the entrails s bone, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc., they said that such object was an oki, that is, 
an enchantment which gave strength and vigor to the animal, 
•0 that it oould not be killed ; ... if they found in a tree, or be- 
neath the soil, soms stone of an nnoommon shape, like a plate, 
or apoon, or any vessel, they esteemed this encounter fortun- 
ate; because certain demons (they aaidX which Uve In the 
woods, forget these things, which make any peraon who flnds 
them again successful In Ashing, hunting, trade, and gaming. 
These objects they called aaskitandi, and believed that they 
often changed form, transfonning themselves, for Instance, 
into a serpent, or a raven’s beak, or an eagle’s claw, etc.— 
changes which none had seen, but which all believed.* 

The system of fraternities was developed among ! 
smote him on the forehead, he would be killed (Br^boiif, In Le 
Jeune, /«e. HsL x. 1S8X ^ 


the Huron, The members of one of these, in en- 
deavouring to expel the disease demon Aoutaerohi, 
carried hot stones and firebrands in their mouths, 
rubbed the sick with the glowing embers, and 
cowled like bears in their ears (Le Mercier, in Le 
uenne, Jes, Mel, xiv. 59-65). In general, Lalemant 
(id. xvii. 197) says : 


and oooasion of the dance or the feast belong to the fraternity, 
to which, after their death, one of their children succeeds ; 
some have, besides, a secret or a charm which has been de- 
clared to thorn in a dream, with the song to be used before 
going, for example, to the fire feast, after which they can 
Banole the fire without hurting themselves’ (of. also Ragueneau, 
in Lalemant, Jet. Rel, xxx. 28> 

The * medicine-man * flourished amonn the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, idthongh the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unoflioial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p. 883^), might be killed as outlaws. On this 
subject Brdbeuf (in Le Jeune, Jes, Mel, viii. 123) 
writes: 

’They say that the sorcerert ruin them ; for if any one has 
succeeded in an enterprise, if his trading or hunting is success- 
ful, immediately these wicked men bewitch him, or some 
member of his family, eo that they have to spend it all in 
doctors and medicines. Hence, to core those and other 
diseases, there are a large number of doctors whom they oall 
Arendiouane. . . . Some only Judge of ttie evil, and tlwt in 
divers ways, namsW, by pyromancy, by hydromancy, necro- 
mancy, by feaste, dances, and songs ; the others endeavor to 
cure the disease by blowing, by potions, and by other ridicu- 
lous tricks. . . . But neither dass do anything without generous 
presents and good pay. 

There are here some soothsayers, whom they can also 
Arendiouane, and who undertake to cause the rain to fall or to 
cease, and to predict future events ’(cf. also Br6beuf, in Le 
Jeune, Jet. jRsf. x. 107-199; Ragueneau, in Lalemant, ib. 
xxxiit 19S-195, 221 ; Sagard, Hitt, 684). 

The Huron maintained the doctrine of the 
multiple soul. According to Le Jeune [Jes, Mel, 
xvi. 191), the belief in sonls profoundly affected the 
Hui’on theories of dreams, ondonoc {* wishes of the 
soul*), disease, and medicine. Failure to dream 
was one of the signs that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jes, Mel. xvi. 193), The whole theoiy 
is set forth by liagueneau (in Lalemant, to. 
xxxiii. 189-191) ; on the importance of dreams, 
see also Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 169-173 ; da 
Peron, ib, xv. 177-179 : on the ondonoc, du Peron, 
179-181 ; Lalemant, in Le Jeune, ib, xvii. 147-149, 
153-159, 165-187 ; Chastelain, in Le Jeune, ib. xix. 
193. 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sick children 
(Br6beuf, 173). On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroquois. To avert 
this fate, he was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by iiis compatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which tie offered a dog to be 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jes, Mel. xxiii. 171-173; cf. also Bressani, ib, 
xxxix. 19). Sometimes the dream led to obscene 
rites (Sagard, Hist. 308 f.). After a propitious 
dream a feast was often given, for, according to 
Ragueneau (in Lalemant, to. xxxiii. 195), 

’they say that these gifts are given to compel the soul to 
keep its word, because they believe that It is pleased at ■eeing 
this expression of satisfaction for the propitious dream, and 
that, consequently, it will set to work sooner to accoinpUah 
It. And, if they failed to do so, they think tliat that might bo 
Bufllcieiit to prevent such a result, as if the indignant soul 
withdrew Its words * (on feasts among the Huron, see especially 
Brebeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 176-186). 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that ‘all remedies always infallibly have 
their effect ; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, the malady was super- 
natural, and there was need of a supernatural and 
superstitious remedy* (Bressani, Jes. Mel, xxxix. 
26). According to Ragueneau (in Le Jeune, ib, 
xxxiii. 199), 

*the Hurons recognise three kinds cf diseases. Some aft 
natural, and they cure these with natural remediee. Otbei% 
they believe, ore caused by the soul of the sick pereon, which 
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dMires Botnothingr : these they cure by obtaining for the soul 
, wMt it desires. Finally, the others are diseases caused by a 
nnell that some sorcerer has cast upon the sick person ; these 
diseases are cured i>y withdrawing from the patient's body 
the spell that causes his sickness. This si>ell may be a knot of 
hair ; a piece of a man’s nail, or of an animars claw ; a piece 
of leather^ or of bone ; a leaf of a tree, some grains of sand, or 
other similar things.* 

Most sicknesses arose from unsatia6ed soul* 
desires or from witchcraft (Ka^^uaneau, 201-209, 
with the general procedure in such cases). The 
Huron sought baptism at first ^almost entirely 
as an aid to health* (Br^benf, 13). A curious 
custom is recorded by Sagard (I/i.9^. 313), who 
states that sometimes, eitiier in consei^ucnce of a 
dream or at the bidding of the loJbi (inedicine-man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night. In some instances stench was n.sed to 
drive away demons of disease (Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. 
rix. 71). If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was liad to the 
loneiwyroya or ononharoia (‘turning the brain 
upside down *), when the villagers turned every- 
thing topsyturvy, shouted, and ran almut all night, 
seeking to expel the demons. They then thought 
of the first object that came into their minds and 
went from cabin to cabin demanding something, 
and receiving gifts until they obtained that of 
which they thought. All other presents were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days; but, if they failed to secure the object 
desired, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their death was near (Sagard, Voyage^ ^9- 
282, Hist. 6741; cl Br6beuf, 176-177). This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Lalemant, in Vimont, 
Jes. Bel. xxiii. 63). Frequently the ^aines of 
crosse and ‘dish* (a dish containing six plum* 
stones, white on one side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground so as to cause the 
stones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) were played as a cure for sickness 
(Br^beuf, 185-189). 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children were not allowed to 
imitate them (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. 
xvii. 163). 

The Huron believed in re-iucamation. This is 
in evidence in a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under the ground 
who, wishing to become a man, had entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived in the normal way, caused herself to 
give birth prematurely (Le Mercier, in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Bel. xiii. 105-107). This belief seems also to 
have been extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a beardiunt lamented 
that a small bear had not been brought him to 
get the dog*8 name and take its place {ih. xiv. 35). 
In their views regarding the future life the Huron 
‘make no mention either of pnnlehment or reward. And so 
they do not make any distinction between the good and the 
bad, the virtuous and the vicious ; and they honor equally the 
interment of both * (Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, Jet. Rel. viii. 121). 

The Milky Way was called by the H uron ‘ the way 
of^BOuls,’ and the souls of dogs were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way being known 
as * the path of dogs * (Sagard, Voyage, 233, Diet. 
21). It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to be brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Oniheus and Eurydice 
cycle (Br^beuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Eel. x. 149-153). 

LiruiATURB.— This art. has intentionally been restrioted to 
tha purely pogan period of the Huron. For their history In the 
later epoch, see J. N. B. Hewitt. ‘Huron/ in BAlimSOBuU. 

1. 684-591 ; for the history or Christian missions, 
A. B. Jones, ' Huron Indians,' in Catk. Bneye. vii. [1910] 606- 
a genera] sketch Is given by A. Peatherman, Aoneo- 
Matan&rUans Hitt, qf the Raeet ef Mankind, nx. iA 

I^ndom 1^, up. 61-66 : the most important eonroes are G. 
Saffard-ThO^t, Qrtmi Vayaat du Mf f dcf ffusom. Perk, 


1032, new ed.. do. 1806, and Hist, dii Canada, do. 3080, nam 
ed., do. 18G6 (in this art. citations from both works of Sagard 
are according to the first editions): Jetuit Jlelaticnt and 
Allied Documents, ed. B. O. Thwaltes, 7S vols., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 (especially vols. viii., x,. xvi., xxxiii., xxxix.)i See 
also P. D. Clarke, Origin ana Traditional Hist, qf the 
Wpandotts, Toronto, 1870; F. Martin, Hunmt et Iroquois, 
Paris, 1877 ; F. Parkman, Jesuit* in N. Amsr. in the Stvsn- 
teentk Cent,, Boston, 1807, especially up. xxiv-xlil (Parkman 
endeavours painfully to be Just, but is handicapped by utter 
inability to share either the Indian or the Catholic point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of the period which he discusses); 
J. W. Powell. ‘Wyandot Government,’ in 1 RBEW ansi), 
69-69; D. Wilson, ‘ Huron-Iroquois of Canada,’ in Trans. 
Royal Soe. of Canada, fi. pt. i. (1884) 66-106 ; W. B. Con- 
nelley, ‘Wyandots,’ in Aroheeal. Reftort oj Ontario, ] 899 (1900), 
up. 92-128, and Wyandot Folk-ijore, Topeka, 1899 ; C. C. James, 
*l>ownfall of the Huron Nation,’ In Trans. Royal Soe. of 
Canada, ii. xii. pt. L (1906) 811-846; E. Schlup, ‘The 
Wyandot Mission,' in Ohio Archceol. and Hist. PuhiicatUms, 
XV. fl90«) 168-181 ; H. Hale, ‘Huron Folk-Lore,’ in JAFL L 
[1888] 177-183 (cosmogony, collected in 1872-74). For linguistic 
work in Huron, see J. Pilling, Bibliog. ^ the IroQUoian 
Lanyvnge* (=6* BulL BS, 1888), p. 871.; Sagard-Tbeodat, 
Diet, de la langvs hur., Paris, 1632 (new ed.. do. 1866) ; J. M. 
Chaumonot, Grammar, it. J. Wilkie, in Quebec Lit. and Hist. 
Soc. Trans, li. [1831] 94-198. For Huron games, see S. Cullu, 
Games of the R. Amer. Indians (*24 liBSW [1907D, pp. lOfi- 
110, 241-248, 861, 409, 649, 688 f., 702, 721. 

Louis H. Gray. 

HUSSITES. — ^The Hussites were the followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves in Bohemia. Thereafter, in the 15tb 
and 16th centuries, they were divided into two 
sections, the one, as the Utraquists or Calix tines, 
forming a party within the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the other, as the Bohemian Brethren, becoming an 
independent religious community. 

X. John Hus. — Jan Hus, the reformer of Bohemia, 
was born in the second half of the 14th cent, in the 
Bohemian village of Hussinecz. The year and day 
of his birth are unknown. As family names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula- 
tion of Bohemia, he styled himself, from the name 
of his nativ'e place, John of Hussinecz, subsequently 
(from 1396) abbreviating the name to John Hus. 
The poverty of his parents compelled him to earn 
his livelihood as a chorister and sacristan. About 
1385, having resolved to devote himself to a clerical 
career, he began his studies at Prague. In 1393 he 
graduated B.A. ; in 1394, B.D. ; and in 1396 M.A. 
In academical circles, moreover, he won a position 
of high respect and influence ; in 1401 he oecame 
dean of the philosophical faculty, and in 1402-03 
was rector ot the University. From the time of 
his ordination to the priesthood in 1400 he also 
acted as preacher in the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague. 

As a result of the marriage of Anne, the sister 
of WenceslauB, King of Bohemia, with Richard ii. 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif {q.v.) became known 
in Bohemia. Even as a student, Hus had become 
acquainted with Wyclifs philosophical writing, 
and had assimilated his doctrine of realism. Wy- 
clifs theological writings, however, first reachra 
Prague in 1401-02 ; they made a profound impres- 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer. 
By his moral diatribes against the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Arohbisliop 
Sbintco, though, on the other hand, he still retainea 
the fayour of King Wenceslaus, and the more 
so as in the Uniyersity the Bohemian ‘nation,* 
through Hub’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king in the PajM&l schism (between 
Pope Gregory xii. and Pope Alexander V.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory XU. Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi- 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
Bohemian nation, with the resiut that the lattoi 
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lecured three votes, and the other nations, com- 
bined, only one. Tliia caused a lar^e number of 
German teachers and students to withdraw from 
Prague and found a new University at Leipzig 
(1409). In this matter Hus acted not so much 
from racial antipatliy to the Germans as from re- 
sentment against their iierce opposition to the 
Wyclifiite doctrines whicii he advocated and re- 
garded as truth. Thereafter Pope Alexander V., 
to whom Archbishop Sbinko had now made his 
•ubnoiission, issued, at the inste.nce of Hus*s enemies, 
a bull against Wyclif, enjoining that his writings 
should be burnt (1410). Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Archbishop’s prohibition, actually de- 
fended Wyclif in public aiscussions. The conse- 
quence was that H us was excommunicated, and 
Prague laid under a Papal interdict — measures 
which failed, however, to achieve their object. 

Then Pope John xxili.’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the champion 
of Gregory xii, (1411), led to a division among 
Bus’s own followers. Hus assailetl I He hull in 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of his former adherents, defended it. The 
breach became wider and wider, and led to popular 
riots in Prague, so that at length the king, who 
was still on llus’s side, found it necessary to induce 
him, for the sake of peace, to leave Prague (1411). 
Hus did so ; but the desired result did not ensue, 
for his conLiiiued activity in Southern Uoheinia, 
where he devoted himself partly to composing 
polemical tractates in the castle of a patron, and 
partly to preacthing to the people of the district, 
soon pnt him at the head of the popular movement. 

In order to eH’cct an adjustment between the 
coiitemling [»arties, the Emperor Sigismund, os 
heir k) tlie lloliemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General ([Council sum- 
moned to meet at Const-tuice on the 1st of Novem- 
ber 1414. Hus was quite prepared to attend the 
Council, but only as one who should be permitted in 
free discussion to try t<j win the fathers to the side 
of the Wycliffite teaching, and not as an accused 
person requiring to vindicate his actions. After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
pTonrised to use his Imperial authority to obtain 
for Hus this free and secure position in the Council. 
It was as bearing this sense that Hus and the 
entire Bohemian peo[)le regarded the Emperor’s 
safe-conduct, which in its actual terms, liowever, 
was no more than a passport, Sigismund himself 
certainly intended it as a real safe-conduct ; for, 
when by a base betrayal H us was apprehended in 
Constance on the 28th November, the Emperor 
was 80 enraged that he threatened to leave the 
Council. Nevertheless, he at len^^th allowed the 
Cormcil to institute a prosecution for heresy 
against Has, and 'was able to secure only a single 
mitigation in the latter’s favour, viz. that — contrary 
to Canon Law— the accused heretic should be per- 
mitted to defend himself in open court. In all 
other respecto the case took the usual course. As 
the prosecution did not undertake to confute the 
alleged errors which Hus liad taken from Wvclif’s 
writing, and as Hus therefore unconditionaily re- 
fused to recant, he was condemned to death by 
burning. He died at the stake on the 6th of July 
1415 , steadfast under long-protracted agony, and 
in true greatness of soul praring to the last. 

Hus WM a follower of Wyclif, and made no 
higher claim. His ideas of Cuuroh reform are all 
derived from Wyclif, whose writings he often re- 
produces verbally in his own tractates. His posi- 
tion is a distinct one only in so far as his proposals 
were less drastic than those of the English reformer ; 
and he still adhered to many doetnnes and prao- 
lioes of the Church which tne latter rejected, as, 


tlie Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, 
Masses for the Dead, Intercession of the Saints, 
Purgatory, the Merit of Works, and others. Prom 
Wyclif he received, above all, the principle that 
Holy Scripture is the supreme standard in matters 
of faith, and that the authority of the Church must 
be subordinate thereto. For Hus, Christ was the 
Hoad of the Church, and the Church was nof the 
hierarchy , but the community of the elect. These 
principles he proclaimed to the people wdth glowing 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put forward 
resolute demands for the abolition of various ecclesi- 
tntical abuses long felt to be tyrannical. 

LiTURATnit*.— The souroee for the life of lJue ore oollected la 
Doeum-finta Magislri Joannit Hus, ed, F, Palacky, Prague. 
1860. His writings— ^a) Latin ; Joannis Hus et tlieronymi 
Prag&tiBis historia et monumenta, Nuremberjir, 1668, and Frank- 
fort, 1716 [unsatisfactory, containing much that was not written 
by Hus] ; (6) Czech : K. J. Erben, Jf. Jana Husi sebran^ spitp 
Cesk^, 3 vols., Pracue, 1806-68. A new ed. of the Lat. and 
Czech works, by W. Flajshans, is in course of publication 
(Prague, 1903 ff.). Books dealincr with the subject ; G. V. 
Lechler, Jo/l. Hus, Halle, 1800; IC Muller, * Konig Siuismundi 
Oeleit fiir Hub' lUisL Vierteljahrsschn'ft, ], l^OBerth, 

Wiclif and Hus, Eng. tr., London, 1884 ; F. H. H. V. Ltitzow, 
TIte Li^ and Times of Master John Uus, do. 1900. 

2 . The Hussites. — The treacherous arrest of 
Hus, his condemnation as a heretic, and his exe- 
cution were felt hy the Bohemians as an indig- 
nity to their nation, and, when Sigismund began a 
savage persecution of Hus’s followers in Bohemia, 
the people rose In revolt (1419). It is w'orthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fouglit and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demaiulcvl that the 
laity should partake of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper, but had at most acquiesced when his 
friends in Prague made that demand during his 
imprisonment in Constance. In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined hands 
with the Hussites, inspiring them with fresh vital- 
ity, the claims of a large section of Hus’s followers 
went far beyond what he himself hod asked for. 
This is true especially of the more extreme party, 
the Taborites — so called from Tabor, the name of 
the town wliich they founded in the district of 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the people during his absence from Prague. The 
Taborites were the people’s party among the Hus- 
sites — the most uncompromismj? Wyclifiites, whose 
position was at first defined in part by certain 
Cvschatological beliefs. Their leader was the bril- 
liant general, Jan Troeznov of Zizka. 

The more moderate party were designated 
Calixtines or Utraquists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup {calix ) — * com- 
munio sub utraque specie.* They were sometimes 
called ‘Prajmers,’ from the fact that they were 
drawn maimy from the academical and civilian 
circles of Prague. Their leader and counsellor was 
Jan Kokyezana, a Magister of Prague University, 
who was made a bishop by his party in 1435> 
though his appointment never received Papal rati- 
fication. The Utraquists put forward their dis- 
tinctive claims in the Four Articles of Prague, as 
follows: (1) unrestricted preaching of God’s word : 
(2) communion in both kinds ; (3) the apostolic 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy ; and ( 4 ) 
Church discipline. In spite of the numerous 
differences betM^een the two sections, they always 
combined in making war upon their common 
enemy. Having repulsed several Gennan crusad- 
ing armies (1420-27), they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging the districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to compel the Gennan princes to abandon 
their Pro-Roman policy of oppressing and exter- 
minating the Hussites. They were so far success- 
ful in these tactics that the Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at lenc^, 
in the Compactata of Basel (1433), granted them 
the four conditions just noted. But by taking 
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this step the Council managed at the same time to 
bring about an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the two Hussite parties, as the Taborites absolutely 
refused to be satisfied with such trifling conces- 
sions. War now broke out between the two 
sections, and the united forces of the Calixtines 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victoij over 
the Taborites at Lipan on 30th May 1434. ft soon 
became apparent, however, that Borne was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it had made. It 
did not adhere to the Compaotata ; in fact, Pope 
Fins II. formally cancelled them in 1462. StUl, 
they remained actually in force, for the Bohemian 
l>iet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them. 
But in 1567 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utra- 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis- 
solution. From the time of Luther’s entrance upon 
the scene thev had in ever-increasing numbers 
allied themselves with the reforming movement 
directed by him. The Taborites as a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434 ; 
a section of what still remained of them attached 
Itself to the Bohemian Brethren. 

LmEATURa-~C. Hbfler, Outhiehtuchr^Qm dar kutUitehm 
BvwegwMt {FonU* rtrum moerioearum, * Soriptores,* IL 
tL and vii. (Vienna, 1866-66]) ; J. GoU, Fonteg rerum bchemi- 
MfUfA, ▼. (Prance, 1898); J. Loscrth. ReUbrage twr Geeeh. d. 
kueit, Beuregung, i.-r. (Vianna, 1877 fl.); P. Palacky, Oeeeh, 
BShmene, liL-v. 1846-67). 

3 . The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.— The 
Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be- 
hind in Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesi- 
astical order and a spirit of pessimism. In all 
parts of the country there arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individiml priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to eflect reforms in strange ways, while 
their members, like the older Taborites, spoke of 
one another as brothers and sistera But Bokv- 
csana, the leader of the Utraquists, and the Arch- 
bishop chosen by themselves, was dissatisfied with 
what nad been won, and in his sermons vigorously 
denounced the moral and religious defects of the 
Roman Church, as well as of his own party, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little circle of 
religiously disposed persons whose lea«ier and head 
was Brother Gregory. When, however, this circle 
called upon Rokyczana to translate his strictures 
into action, he declined to do so. Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Cheltshic — a thorough- 
going partisan of Wyclif, and the leader of one 
of the small communities above mentioned — for 
practical support of their designs, but again in 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic order, but a com- 
munity like the Waldenses (g.v.) or the Friends 
of God iq.v,). Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers in pairs, they had a communal 
erganization and communal law, they divided their 
members into beginners, proficients, and the per- 
fect, as in the Tneologia Oermaniea (ed. Pfeifler, 
^tr. S. Winkworth, 2na ed., London, 1864, cb. 14). 
'^In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 
gained accessions in several other districts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, dissociated itself com- 
pletely from the Utraquist Church by adopting the 
policy of selecting and ordaining its priests from 
Its own ranks, subsequentlv procuring for them a 
second ordination at the hamds of a Waldensian 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria. They 
assumed the taanejedncia brair$kd (Czech * society 
of brethren*), afterwards Latinized as Unitm Fra- 
trum\ their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg- 
bards). As they had now broken off relations witn 
the Church, they proceeded to withdraw from the 
world. Military service, the taking of oaths, the 


delivering of penal judgments, and, accordingly, 
all participation in the administration of State oi 
Church, were forbidden to their members. They 
likewise loathed science, the sole function of which, 
they said, was to justify every error by Scripture. 
But their supreme concern was practical Christi- 
anity— purity of conduct, the permeation of social 
life in their communities by a disinterested and 
self-denying love to one’s neighbour, the fulfilling 
of the law of Christ according to Gal 6*; hence, 
too, they sometimes called themselves *Fratres 
legis Christ!. ’ In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interests became gradu- 
ally less rigorous — a development which was not 
efiected without some internal conflicts, and re- 
sulted in the severance of the ' Little Sect ’ (also 
called Amosites, after their leader, Amos of Wod- 
nian). 

Hitherto the Brethren had found their standard 
of doctrine in the writings of Brother Gregory 
{Swtn Letters to Rokyceana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Churchy 1470, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christy 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work^hat 
founded on the jSancf and on the Rock, probably 
1471, and others) ; but from about the year 1490 
the spiritual leadership of the sect was assumed by 
Brother Lucas, a B.A. of Pra^e University, who, 
with a reverent regard for traditional usage, finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worship, its 
social organization, and its doctrine. His numer- 
ous works include, besides theolorical treatises, 
the first hymn-book of the Brethren, the first 
I catechism for the various grades of the community, 
fuU official instructions for their priests, an order 
of ritual, etc. It was this effective or^nization 
that enabled the community to survive the numer- 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength. Their 
adversaries had been successful in having a decree 
adopted in the national statute-book, and thus 
made a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitas Fratrum^ with its congre^tions and as- 
semblies, should not be tolerated in Bohemia (1508). 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1609), but the nobles had sufficient power to 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates. 

Very soon after the rise of Luther, the Utraquist 
Church in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union. This fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Luther ; but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1528) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
really intimate, and that their leading men, such 
as Johann Horn and Johann Augusta, sought to 
meet him half-way W adopting his doctrines in 
their Confession. (Tneir * Statement of Faith,* 
with a preface by Luther, appeared in 1533.) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles in their revolt against Ferdinand 
I. in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more the old laws against 
the Brethren. The large majority of the Brethren 
were thus forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge in Poland. They were, however, per- 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, indeed, tney 
had their chief settlements, as also the administra- 
tive centre of their Church. The need of a legally 
secure position, such as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1555 by the ' Religions Peace* of 
Aujraburg, led the Brethren— under the guidance 
of Blahoslav— and also the Utraq^nists, who in ever 
larger numbers had become Lutherans, to eimaM 
in prolonged ecclesiastical negotiations with Man- 
mifian il. In the course of these negotiations, in 
1575, the evangelical States adopted the Corfeetio 
Bohmwa^ in ine framing of which the repxesenta- 
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tives of the Brethren had taken part. Bnt it was 
not till 1609, wlien the Emperor nndolf 11. issued 
an Imperial charter granting religious liberty to 
the adherents of that Con fession, that the Bretnren 
in Bohemia united with the evangelicals, stipulat- 
ing, however, that their own constitution and 
order of worship should remain as before. In 
Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re- 
tained their existing Confession. Further simpli- 
fication of this necessarily transitional state of 
afiairs was prevented bv the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemian revolt in l61S, as, in conseauence of 
the defeat of the evangelicals in the battle at the 
White Mountain, not only the Unity, but the en- 
tire evangelical Church in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed. Numbers of the defeated party 
fled to Hungary, Poland, and the neighbouring 
districts of Saxony ; others remained where they 
were, became Catholics in external things, and, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an- 
other secretly in the evangelical faith. But, as 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 
vigorously in Moravia, many of their descendants 
migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18th 
cent., and there founded the settlement of Herm- 
hut. The Unity of the Brethren, which they re- 
constituted in alliance with Count Zinzendorf (see 
Moraylans), was joined by numerous exiles from 
Bohemia. ^ The remnants of the Unity in Poland 
— their principal community was at Ijissa, from 
which as a centre their bisnop, John Amos Komen- 
sky (Comen ius), developed his varied activities — 
also yielded to the ever - expanding power of 
Catholicism. 

LiTSR.ATfTRR. — A. Gindelj, GMch. der bdhmisehm Bruder, 2 
vols., Prafifuet 1857-58 ; E. de Schweinitz, The Itiitory o/ the 
Chtereh knmm ae the Unitae Fratrum, Bethlehem, Pa., 1885 ; 

L E. Hutton, A Uiitory the Moravian Churek^^ 2 vols., 
ndon, 1009, bk. i. J. T. MUlLER. 

HUTCHINSONIANS.— I. Followers of John 
Hutchinson (1674-1737), in his reconciliation of 
science with the OT. Thomas Burnet had pub- 
lished geologic theories, relating them to Genesis ; 
Woodward had followed with a Natural History 
of the Earthy identifying fossils as remains of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata naving been denosited from water, at the 
Noachian Deluge ; and Samuel Clarke then had 
translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, to 
pave the way for the study of Newton’s Principia, 
Hutchinson -was one of many correspondents with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land-steward had 
great opportunities of augmenting Woodward’s 
collection of fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam- 
bridge. Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in- 
tended to publish a book elucidating Genesis ; and, 
when disappointed, he decided to do so himself, and 
so began tlie study of Hebrew. He followed Simon 
in discarding everything but the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries. His first public.ation 
was an attack on the scientists nam^, entitled 
Moses* Principia (1724) ; a second part turned on 
Clarke and his doctrine of the Trinity, exixiunding 
a rival theoiy' of the three natural agents— air or 
fire, light, spirit. He had now adopted Bampfield’s 
view, that all useful sciences and profitable arts 
were implicit in the Bible, and he deduced the true 
doctrine of gravity from the cherubim, the true 
doctrine of the natural agents and the Trinity from 
Jaehin and Boat. Other topics dealt with were 
human physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinot. When, however, Hutchinson found 
Tindal arguing from the same premisses that 
Christianity is as old as the Creation, he changed 
front and stigmatized Natural Religion as the 
religion of Satan, claiming that the use of reason 
was teooyered only by the data of Christianity. 


His teachings attracted attention in educated 
circles ; Lord Advocate Forbes adopted his prineb 
pies at once. Parkhurst followed him in emphasiz- 
ing the consonantal Hebrew text, as his hexicon 
attests. George Horne for the same reason oj>posed 
Kennicott’s scheme of collating Hebrew MSS. He 
also believed tiiat Hutchinson had excelled Nc^vton 
in his understanding of i he physical causes moving 
the world, and he aided William Jones of Nayland 
in a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. Jones 
twice elaborated a theory of the Trinity, and to 
the end of the century developed hi.s physical 
teachings. No later adherent made any niar'k. 

Litkratcrb . — WorkSy complete ed. R. Spearman ami J. BatR 
12 vols., London, 1878 ; Abstract of these, do. 1753 ; Supplement, 
with ed. Spearman, do. 1765. 

2. The name ‘ Hutchinsonians ’ is sometimes 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutehinson (IfitlO- 
1643), in her pleas for experimental religion and 
freedom of conscience. Reaching Boston in 1C34, 
she found the civil suffrage limited to church 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and elders 
in power; most of the settlers were Puritans, so 
intolerant that they shipped back a few who de- 
sired to use the Prayer-Book. She herself, though 
an admirer of John Cotton, was not at first 
mitted to membership in his church, which also 
silenced all women members ; she therefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own. These were 
soon attended by men, the most prominent being 
young Henry Vane, son of a IVivy Councillor. 
The Company forbade the organization of new 
churches without the consent of the magistrates 
and of the elders in existing churches ; the demo- 
crats replied by putting forward Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
brother-in-law to be assistant to Cotton, and elect- 
ing Vane governor (1636). She then attacked the 
oligarchy as being under a covenant of works, 
whereas she and Cotton and most of the Boston 
church were under a covenant of grace, enjoying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spirit. This led to 
all the elders in the colony assembling and con- 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching; these they 
afterwards published in England to justify them- 
selves, labelling them Antinomian, Familist, and 
Libertine. Cotton recanteii, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane w^as defeated, and returned 
to wage a better fight in England for toleration. 
His voluminous and obscure religious works are 
indebted to Boehme as much as to Mrs. Hutchinson. 
Other sympathizers mi^ated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded all religious tests for civil 
membership. She and other adherents were 
banished ; they settled in what they re-named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers, and the island was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty. 

LmutATiTRit.— G. Sikes, Life and Death ctf Sir Henry Vane, 
London, 1062; C. F. Adams, Three Episodee of MaesaehuseUt 
History, Boston and New York, 1800. 

W. T. W hitley. 

HYKSOS.-* Hyksos’ is the title given to a race 
of invaders, apparently of Semitic origin, who con- 
quered Egypt during the time of confusion and 
weak rule which followed the close of the Xllth 
and ended with the rise of the XVlIIth dynasty. 
The chief authority for the facts of the Hyksoi 
conquest and domination is a fragment of the 
history of Manetho quoted by Josephus {e, Apion, 
i. 14). Its statements may be summarize as 

follows : J 

In the reign of a king named Timaios the gods were anm 
with Egypt, and there came up from the East a race of ignoble 
men who conquered the country without a battle. They tr^ted 
t>ie native population with great cruelty, burned the cities, 
and demolished the temples. Thereafter they made one Balatis 
their king, and he established a great fortified camp at a ptapt 
called Avaria (H6t-ufcrt) on an arm of the NUe nw Boba^ 
Hera ha kept a ganrison of 240,000 men. The Hykaoi domiaw 
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tion lasted for 611 years. Six kings are named— Salatis, 19 
years; Beon, 44; Apakhnas, S6+; Apophis, 61; lannas, 50+ : 
Assis, 49+.1 Eventually the kings of the Thebaid made in- 
ftirrection against the oppressors, and under a king named 
Misfragmouthosis drove them into Avaris, and blockaded them 
there. Finally an arrangement was reached whereby the Hyk* 
•08 were allowed to depart from Egypt into Syria, where they 
built the fortress called Jerusalem. They were called Hi/ksoB^ 
or 'Sliepherd Kings,’ because Uyk in the sacred language 
of Egypt signiiies a 'king/ and sat in the vulgar dialect a 
‘Shmiherd.’ Some say that they were Arabians. 

This is history of a somewhat curious type, and 
it is difficult to say how much reliance is to l»c 
placed on it. However, it is certain from native 
records that there was siicli an invasion and domi- 
nation. An inscription of Queen Ilatshepsut, dat- 
ing from only two generations after tlie expulsion 
of the invaders, says : 

‘ I have restored that which was mins, 

1 have raised up that which was untinished. 

Since the Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of the North- 
land, 

And the Itarbarlans were in the mid^t of them, 
Overthrowing that which had been made, 

Wliile they ruled in ignorance of Ra.’ 

The inscription of Aahines, son of Abana, a 
naval officer of El-Kab under Aahmes i., mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avaris. h'urthcr, a folk- 
tale, preserved in the First Sallier Papyrus, records 
how one of the llyksos kings, Apepa, desired to 
Impose the worship of Sutekli, his god, upon king 
Seqenen-Ka of Tliebes. He therefore sent a 
message to him complaining that his sleep at Tunis 
was broken by tlic plunging of the liippoi)otami 
in the sacreti lake at Thebes, and requesting that 
the offending animals should be exterminated. If 
Seqenen-Ka could make no ansAver to this amazing 
reijuest, he was to give up his own god and wor- 
ship Sutekh. If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desired, the lat ter would worship Amen- Ra. 
This narrative, which shows Apepa most bare- 
facedly manufacturing a msus belli, is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war ])etween the Hykaos and the piiiiees of tlie 
Thebaid. The fact, however, of II y ksos dominance 
is manifest in the whole tone of tlie story. 

As to the duration of the period of oppression 
there is no certainty. Manetho’s six named 
kings account for 260 years, and he states that 
these w’ere the first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to hll up the 511 years. Petrie accepts the esti- 
mate of Manetho, allowing a century for the period 
of invasion and gradual conquest — 260 years of 
more or less stable rule under tlie named kings, 
agdr.the remaining century and a half for the 
s^^gle ending in the expulsion of the invaders. 
Bjphsted, on the other hand, who, following 
l^er, allows only 208 years for the dynasties 
from the Xllth to the XVllIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Ilyksos period. 
This seems a hard saying in face of the precise 
^^d not at all impossible figures given by Manetho 
'^ tep r these names Syncellus (p. 104) and Africanus (apud 
|H|^us, p. 61) present the following variants: Silit6s or 
iaffiit.;: BatOn or Bndn ; Pakhnan ; Aph^phis or Aphobis ; 
Sethlb ; KSrtAs ; and Asfitb. Africanus omits the last two names 
given^y Josephus, and inserts after Apakhnas the kings Staan 
and Arkhifs, with reigns of 60 and 49 years resiiectively. f'or 
same last two names Syncellus substitutes SethOs (50 years), 
K6rt5s (29 years), and AsSth (20 years). Budge (UigU Hi. 146, 
0 . 1) plausibly suggests that the Salitdi of Josephus represents 
Htb. 'goveraor/ 
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for the reigns of his six kings. Material relies 
of the Hykeos kings are scanty, as was to be ex- 
pected. Two Apepas can be identi%d, the first 
of whom has left an inscription rehi|tU]^jto the 
dedication of pillars and doors at the temple of 
liubastis, while the Rbind Mathematical Papyrus 
claims to have been written in the thirty-third 
year of his reign. 

The second Apepa has left an altar, now at 
Cairo, dedicated as follows : ‘ He made it as his 
monument for liis father Sutekli, Lord of Avaris, 
when Sutekh set all lands under the king’s feet.’ 
One or other of these Apepas may be the * Apophis* 
of the Manethonian fragment. More important 
are the relics of Khyan, who may, perhaps, he 
identilied with the ‘lannas’ of the fragment. 
Traces of Ids rule have been found in both Upper 
and Lower I^gypt, while a granite lion hearing nil 
cartouche was found at Baglidad, and an alabastron 
with his name was discovered by Evans at Knossoa. 
One of the titles used by IChyan upon his scarabs 
and cylinders is anq adehit, * embracer of the lands.’ 
These facts have inspired Breasted’s imagination 
to the reconstruction of a vanished Ilyksos empire, 
embracing all the territory from the Enphr?ite.s to 
the first cataract of the Nile, and governed during 
part of its history by a ruler of the Jacuh tribes 
of Israel in the per.son of that Pliaraoli whose 
Hcanihs give his name as Jacob-her or Jaeoh-el. 
The foundation seems rather slight for such a 
superstnieturc. 

As to the name of the invaders, the first syllable 
is obviously the Egyptian ‘ ruler,’ the sc'cond 
may conceivably he Shasu, wnicli was the generic 
Egyjitian title for tlie pastoral races of the Eastern 
deserts. Khyau names himself Jjleq tietUt ‘chief 
of the deserts,’ and perhaps the derivation may lie 
here. But, on the whole, Manetho’s derivation 
seems to he not far astray. There is no portrait 
evidence existing as to tlieir race-type, the sphinxes 
and other statues exhibiting a peculiar type of face 
which were formerly assigned to them being now 
considered to be older ; hut there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition that they were of Arabian, or 
at least of Semitic, origin. Their existing relics 
suggest that, while the beginning of tlieir rule may 
have been marked by harshness and oppression, 
the tradition of their unliounded cruelty and de- 
stnictiveness is exaggerated. As in so many other 
cases, the laml conquered its conquerors, and the 
Apepas and Kliyans became in all essentials Egyp- 
tian Pharaohs. Their influence upon the native 
Egyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
results may be traced in the wider outlook and 
renewed vigour of the nation under the XVIIIth 
dynasty. In all probability the introduction of 
tfio horse and chariot as instruments of warfare 
was due to them, and may have been the chief 
cause of their easy conquest of the land. 

LiTKRATcaa.— W. M. Flinders Petrie, A Hittory of Rgypt, 
liondoii, 1894-1905, 1. 2.13 ff. ; E. A. W. Budge, A Uistory of 
Egypt, do. 1902, iii. 133 ff. ; J. H. Breasted, uiatory of Egypt, 
do. 1906, p. 211 ff. ; G. Maspero, 7'he iStntggie of tho Nationi, 
Eng, Ir., do. 1896, p. 51 ff. ; HP, Ist ser., vols. vi. and viii., and 
2nd ser., vol. ii., do. various dates; Josephus, e. Apwn. i. 14; 
FUG ii. [1848] 666-672 ; H. Brugse^ UiMioirtd'Egyptt, neipalA 
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